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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Edward Gibbon, i 737-1794 


Edward Gibbon was the eldest of seven chil¬ 
dren born to Edward Gibbon and Julia Porten, 
and their only child to survive infancy. He 
attributed his survival to the affectionate care 
of his aunt, Catherine Porten, “the true mother 
of my mind as well as my health.” It was she 
who encouraged him in his “invincible love of 
reading,” which he pursued widely in his grand¬ 
father’s library until his “indiscriminate appe¬ 
tite subsided by degrees in the historic line.” 

Gibbon’s early schooling had been irregular 
and frequently interrupted by illness. Then, 
suddenly, as he approached his sixteenth year, 
“his disorders wonderfully vanished.” Shortly 
afterwards his father sent him to Oxford. Here 
he received neither instruction nor companion¬ 
ship, finding the boys frivolous, the dons indo¬ 
lent, and hi" U‘*.4:ceii months at the university 
“the most idle and unprofitable” of his whole 
life. 

In the course of his solitary literary rambles 
during these fourteen months, Gibbon became 
converted to Catholicism. He wrote to his father 
of the step, and the elder Gibbon, with the im¬ 
petuosity that seems to have characterized his 
dealings with his son, sent the six teen-year-old 
youth to Lausanne. Here under the tutelage of 
the Calvinist minister, M. Pavilliard, young 
Gibbon repudiated his Catholicism and followed 
a carefully supervised program of studies w'ith 
particular emphasis on the French and l.atin 
classics and on the mastery of these languages. 

At the age of twenty. Gibbon fell in love with 
Suzanne Cui chod, who found his unprepossess¬ 
ing appearance “spirituclle et singuli^re” and 
reciprocated his aifections. His request for his 
father’s permission to marry her met with re¬ 
fusal. He quietly acceded: “Without his con¬ 
sent,” he wrote, “I was destitute and helpless. 

I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a son.” 

The Seven Years’ War had already been in 
progress for a year, when, in 1758, Gibbon re¬ 
turned to England, more French than English 
in his outlook. From 1759 until the w'ar ended 
in 1763, he served as a captain under his father 
in the Hampshire Militia. He assessed the 
value of this experience as making him “an 
Englishman and a soldier” and as giving him 
insight into military organization and tactics, 


“so that the Captain of the Hampshire Grena¬ 
diers has not been useless to the historian of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Upon his release from the militia, Gibbon 
decided to embark on a long-projected tour of 
Europe. In 1761 he completed, in French, 
his first work. Essay on the Study 0/ Literature^ in 
defense of classical studies. This had given him 
some status abroad and when, in 1763, he 
visited Paris, his essay “entitled” him to a 
“favorable reception.” But it was Rome that 
moved him to an unwonted enthusiasm, that 
seemed to give a new form and vividness to all 
he had read and studied. Here, according to a 
celebrated passage of the Memoirs: “On the 
fifteenth of October 1764, as I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare¬ 
footed friars were singing Vespers in the Temple 
of Jupiter, the idea of writing the decline and 
fall of the city first started to my mind.” 

But it w'as not until 1772, tw'O years after the 
death of his father, that Gibbon settled in Lon¬ 
don and submitted himself to the rigours of his 
life work. In the interim, he made several sallies 
into the field of polite letters, dividing his time 
between the family home at Buriton and the 
fashionable clubs of London. His membership 1 
in Johnson’s literary club was an annoyance to 
Boswell, who described him as “an ugly, affected, 
disgusting fellow.” 

Gibbon w'as elected to the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1774. Although he held his scat during 
the stormy years of the American Revolution, 
he did not speak once. Like his stint in the 
Hampshire militia, his eight st'ssions in parlia¬ 
ment he considered not w'asted; they comprised 
“a school of civic prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of a historian.” 

The first volume of The Decline and Fall, pub¬ 
lished in 1776, w'as immediately acclaimed as a 
classic and attacked for its discussion of Chris¬ 
tianity. Volumes II and III, which followed 
shortly afterwards, were more quietly received. 

Since 1779 Gibbon had been serving on the 
Board of Trade, a sinecure which added to his 
income. The Board existed in a state of “per¬ 
petual virtual adjournment” and “unbroken 
sitting vacation” until it w^as dissolved as a re¬ 
sult of the campaign conducted against it by 
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Edmund Burke in 1782. Shortly afterwards, 
the historian also lost his seat in parliament. As 
it now became impossible for him to main¬ 
tain himself in London, he arranged to live 
in Lausanne with his life-long friend, George 
Deyverdun. 

At Lausanne, in the comfort of his well- 
appointed bachelor quarters, the last three vol¬ 
umes reached rapid completion. In a famous 
passage of his autobiography, he commemo¬ 
rates his deliverance from his labors: ‘ 4 t was on 
the night of the 27th of June 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
line of the last page in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of 
acacias ... 1 will not dissemble the first emo¬ 
tions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, 
perhaps the establishment of my fame. But 
my pride was soon humbled, and a sober mel¬ 


ancholy was spread over my mind by the idea 
that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
and agreeable companion, and that whatso¬ 
ever might be the future fate of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short and precari¬ 
ous.” For Gibbon it had always been reading 
and study that “supplied each day, each hour, 
with a perpetual source of independent and 
rational pleasure,” just as his library had been 
“the foundation” of his works and the “best 
comfort” of his life. 

In the “autumnal felicity” that followed in 
the wake of the completion of The Decline and 
Fall^ Gibbon began work on his autobiography. 
But the mood was shattered by the death of 
Deyverdun in I78q, and in 1793 Gibbon re¬ 
turned to London. He had been suffering for 
some time from dropsy and the gout and upon 
his return, underwent a number of operations. 
Gibbon died January 16, 1794. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the Age of the Antonines. 


I N the second century of the Christian era, 
the Empire of Rome comprehended the fair¬ 
est part of the earth, and the most civilised 
portion of mankind. The frontiers of that ex¬ 
tensive monarchy were guarded by ancient 
renown and disciplined valour. The gentle but 
powerful influence of laws and manners had 
gradually cemented the union of the provinces. 
Their peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused 
the advantc’gcb ..f wealth and luxury. The image 
of a free constitution was preserved with decent 
reverence: the Roman senate appeared to pos¬ 
sess the sovereign authority, and devolved on 
the emperors all the executive powers of govern¬ 
ment. During a happy period (a.d, 98-180) of 
more than fourscore years, the public adminis¬ 
tration was conducted bv the virtue and abili¬ 
ties of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines. It is the design of this, and of the 
two succeeding chapters, to describe the pros¬ 
perous condition of their empire; and after¬ 
wards, from the death of Marcus Antoninus, to 
deduce the most important circumstances of 
its decline and fall; a revolution which will 
ever be remembered, and is still felt by the 
nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were 
achieved under the republic; and the emperors, 
for the most part, were satisfied with preserving 
those dominions which had been acquired by 
the p>olicy of the senate, the active emulation of 
the consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the 
people. The seven first centuries were filled 
with a rapid succession of triumphs; but it was 
reserved for Augustus to relinquish the ambitious 
design of subduing the whole earth, and to in¬ 
troduce a spirit of moderation into the public 
councils. Inclined to peace by his temper and 
situation, it was easy for him to discover that 
Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance 


of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubtful, and the pos¬ 
session more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
exp<Tiencc of Augustus added weight to these 
salutary reflections, and effectually convinced 
him that, b^ the prudent vigour of his counsels, 
it would be easy to secure every concession 
which the safety or the dignity of Rome might 
require from the most formidable Barbarians. 
Instead of exposing his person and his legions 
to the arrows of the Parthians, he obtained, by 
an honourable treaty, the restitution of the 
standards and prisoners which had been taken 
in the defeat of Crassus.^ 

His generals, in the early part of his reign, 
attempted the reduction of Ethiopia and 
Arabia Felix. They marched near a thousand 
miles to the south of the tropic; but the heat of 
the climate soon repelled the invaders, and pro¬ 
tected the unwarlike natives of those seques¬ 
tered regions.* The northern countries of Euroj>c 
scarcely dcseived the expense and labour of 
conquest. The forests and morasses of Germany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from free¬ 
dom; and though, on the first attack, they 
seemed to yield to the weight of the Roman 
power, they soon, by a signal act of despair, re¬ 
gained their independence, and reminded 
Augustus of the vicissitude of fortune.® On the 
death of that emp>eror, his testament was pub¬ 
licly read in the senate. He bequeathed, as a 
valuable legacy to his successors, the ad\ice of 
confining the empire within those limits, which 
Nature seemed to have placed as its permanent 
bulwarks and boundaries; on the west the 
Atlantic ocean; the Rhine and Danube on the 
north; the Euphrates on the east; and towards 
the south, the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
Africa.® 
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Happily for the repose of mankind, the mod¬ 
erate system recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus, was adopted by the fears and vices 
of his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, the 
first Csesars seldom showed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis¬ 
posed to suffer, that those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their lieutenants. The 
military frame of a subject was considered as 
an insolent invasion of the Imperial preroga¬ 
tive; and it became the duty, as well as interest, 
of every Roman general, to guard the frontiers 
intrusted to his care, without aspiring to con¬ 
quests which might have proved no less fatal to 
himself than to the vanquished barbarians.^ 
The only accession which the Roman empire 
received, during the first century of the Chris¬ 
tian era, was the province of Britain. In this 
single instance the successors of Caesar and 
Augustus were persuaded to follow the example 
of the former, rather than the precept of the 
latter. The proximity of its situation to the 
coast of Gaul seemed to invite their arms; the 
pleasing, though doubtful intelligence, of a 
pearl fishery, attracted their avarice;® and as 
Britain was viewed in the light of a distinct and 
insulated world, the conquest scarcely formed 
any exception to the general system of continen¬ 
tal measures. After a war of about forty years, 
undertaken by the most stupid, maintained by 
the most dissolute, and terminated by the most 
timid of all the emperors, the far greater part 
of the island submitted to the Roman yoke.^ 
The various tribes of Britons possessed valour 
without conduct, and the love of freedom with¬ 
out the spirit of union. They took up arms with 
savage fierceness; they laid them down, or 
turned them against each other with wild in¬ 
constancy; and while they fought singly, they 
were successively subdued. Neither the fortitude 
of Caractacus, nor the despair of Boadicea, nor 
the fanaticism of the Druids, could avert the 
slavery of their country, or resist the steady 
progress of the Imperial generals, who main¬ 
tained the national glory, when the throne was 
disgraced by the weakest, or the most vicious 
of mankind. At the very time when Domitian, 
confined to his palace, felt the terrors which 
he inspired; his legions, under the command of 
the virtuous Agricola, defeated the collected 
force of the Caledonians at the foot of the Gram¬ 
pian hills; and his fleets, venturing to explore 
an unknown and dangerous navigation, dis¬ 
played the Roman arms round every part of 


the island. The conquest of Britain was con¬ 
sidered as already achieved;® and it was the 
design of Agricola to complete and ensure his 
success by the easy reduction of Ireland, for 
which in his opinion, one legion and a few 
auxiliaries were sufficient.® The western isle 
might be improved into a valuable possession, 
and the Britons would wear their chains with 
the less reluctance, if the prospect and example 
of freedom were on every side removed from 
before their eyes. 

But the superior merit of Agricola soon occa¬ 
sioned his removal from the government of 
Britain; and for ever disappointed this rational, 
though extensive scheme of conquest. Before 
his departure, the prudent general had provid¬ 
ed for security as well as for dominion. He had 
observed that the island is almost divided into 
two unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as 
they are now called, the Firths of Scotland. 
Across the narrow interval of about forty miles, 
he had drawn a line of military stations, which 
was afterwards fortified in the reign of Antoni¬ 
nus Pius, by a turf rampart erected on founda¬ 
tions of stonc.^® This wall of Antoninus, at a 
small distance beyond the modern cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, was fixed as the limit 
of the Roman province. The native Caledoni¬ 
ans preserved in the northern extremity o! the 
island their wild independence, for which they 
were not less indebted to their poverty than to 
their valour. Their incursion.s were frequently 
repelled and chastised; but their country was 
never subdued.” The masters of the fairest and 
most wealthy climates of the globe turned with 
contempt from gloomy hills assailed by the win¬ 
ter tempest, from lakes concealed in a blue 
mist, and from cold and lonely heaths, over 
which the deer of the forest were chased by a 
troop of naked baibarians.” 

Such was the state of the Roman frontiers, 
and such the maxims of Imperial policy, from 
the death of Augustus to the accession of Tra¬ 
jan. That virtuous and active prince had re¬ 
ceived the education of a soldier, and possessed 
the talents of a general.*® The peaceful system 
of his predecessors was iaterrupted by scenes of 
war and conquest; and the legions, after a long 
interval, beheld a military emperor at their 
head. The first exploits of Trajan were against 
the Dacians, the most warlike of men, who 
dwelt beyond the Danube, and who, during 
the reign of Domitian, had insulted with im¬ 
punity the Majesty of Rome.*® To the strength 
and fierceness of barbarians, they added a con¬ 
tempt for life, which was derived firom a warm 
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persuasion of the immortality and transmigra* 
tion of the soul.^^ Decebalus, the Dacian king, 
approved himself a rival not unworthy of Tra¬ 
jan; nor did he despair of his own and the pub¬ 
lic fortune, till, by the confession of his enemies, 
he had exhausted every resource both of valour 
and policy.^* This memorable war, with a very 
short suspension of hostilities, lasted five years; 
and as the emperor could exert, without con¬ 
trol, the whole force of the state, it was termin¬ 
ated by an absolute submission of the barbar¬ 
ians.^^ The new province of Dacia, which form¬ 
ed a second exception to the precept of Augus¬ 
tus, was about 1300 miles in circumference. Its 
natural boundaries were the Dniester, the Teyss 
[Theiss modern form], or Tibiscus, the Lower 
Danube, and the Euxine Sea. The vestiges of a 
military road may still be traced from the banks 
of the Danube to the neighbourhood of Bender, 
a place famous in modern history, and the 
actual frontier of the Turkish and Russian 
empires.^ 

Trajan was ambitious of fame; and as long 
as mankind continue to lx*stow more lib¬ 
eral applause on their destroyers than on their 
benefactors, the thirst of military glory will 
ever be the vice of the most exalted characters. 
The praises of Alexander, transmitted by n suc¬ 
cession of poets and historians, had kindled a 
dangerous emulation in the mind of Trajan, 
Like him the Roman emperor undertook an ex¬ 
pedition against the nations of the east, but he 
lamented with a sigh, that his advanced age 
scarcely left him any hopes of equalling the 
renown of the son of Philip.Yet the success 
of Trajan, however transient, was rapid and 
specious. The degenerate Parthians, broken by 
intestine discord, fled before his arms. He de¬ 
scended the river Tigris in triumph, from the 
mountains of Armenia to the Persian gulf. He 
enjoyed the honour of being the first, as he was 
the last, of the Roman generals, who ever navi¬ 
gated that remote sea. His fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Arabia; and Trajan vainly flattered 
himself that he was approaching towards the 
confines of India.® Every day the astonished 
senate received the intelligence of new names 
and new nations, that acknowledged his swav. 
They were informed that the kings of Bos¬ 
phorus, Golchos, Iberia, Albania, Osrhoenc, 
and even the Parthian monarch himself, had 
accepted their diadems from the hands of the 
emperor; that the independent tribes of the 
Median and Carduchian hills had implored his 
protection; and that the 1 ich countries of Arme¬ 
nia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced 
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into the state of provinces.® But the death of 
Trajan soon clouded the splendid prospect; and 
it was justly to be dreaded that so many distant 
nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by 
the powerful hand which had imposed it. 

It was an ancient tradition, that when the 
Capitol was founded by one of the Roman 
kings, the god Terminus (who presided over 
boundaries, and was represented according to 
the fashion of that age by a large stone) alone, 
among all the inferior deities, refused to yield 
his place to Jupiter himself. A favourable in¬ 
ference was drawn from his obstinacy, w'liich 
was interpreted by the augurs as a sure presage 
that the Ixjundaries of the Roman power would 
never recede.® During many ages, the predic¬ 
tion, as it is usual, contributed to its own accom¬ 
plishment. But though Terminus had resisted 
the majesty of Jupiter, he submitted to the 
authority of the emperor Hadrian.® The resig¬ 
nation of all the eastern conquests of Trajan 
was the first measure of his reign. He restored 
to the Parthians the election of an independent 
sovereign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from 
the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and 
AssxTia, and, in compliance with the precept of 
Augustus, once more established the Euphrates 
as the frontier of the empire.® Censure, which 
arraigns the public actions and the private mo¬ 
tives of princes, has ascribed to envy, a conduct, 
which might be attributed to the prudence and 
moderation of Hadrian. The various character 
of that emperor, capable, by turns, of the mean¬ 
est and the most generous sentiments, may 
afibrd some colour to the suspicion. It was, 
however, scarcely in his power to place the 
superioritv of his predecessor in a more con¬ 
spicuous light, than by thus confessing himself 
unequal to the task of defending the conquests 
of Trajan. 

The martial and ambitious spirit of Trajan 
formed a very singular contrast with the mod¬ 
eration of his successor. The restless activity of 
Hadrian w'as not less remarkable, w'hen com¬ 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius. 
The life of the former was almost a perpetual 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, 
he gratified his curiosity in the discharge of his 
duty. Careless of the difference of seasons and 
of climates, he marched on foot, and bare¬ 
headed, over the snows of Caledonia, and the 
sultry plains of the Upper Egypt; nor was there 
a province of the empire which, in the course 
of lus reign, was not honoured with the pres- 
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ence of the monarch.^ But the tranquil life of 
Antoninus Pius was spent in the bosom of Italy; 
and, during the twenty-three years that he di¬ 
rected public administration, the longest jour¬ 
neys of that amiable prince extended no farther 
than from his palace in Rome to the retirement 
of his Lanuvian Villa.** 

Notwithstanding this difference in their per¬ 
sonal conduct, the general system of Augustus 
was equally adopted and uniformly pursued by 
Hadrian and by the two Antonincs. They per¬ 
sisted in the design of maintaining the dignity 
of the empire, without attempting to enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they in¬ 
vited the friendship of the barbarians; and en¬ 
deavoured to convince mankind that the Ro¬ 
man power, raised above the temptation of 
conquest, was actuated only by the love of or¬ 
der and justice. During a long period of forty- 
three years their virtuous labours were crowned 
with success; and if we except a few slight hos¬ 
tilities that served to exercise the legions of the 
frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius offer the fair prospect of universal pcace.*^ 
The Roman name was revered among the most 
remote nations of the earth. The fiercest bar¬ 
barians frequently submitted their differences 
to the arbitration of the emperor; and we are 
informed by a contemporary historian, that he 
had seen ambassadors who were refused the 
honour which they came to solicit, of being 
admitted into the rank of subjects.** 

The terror of the Roman arms add^d weight 
and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. 
They preserved peace "by a constant prepara¬ 
tion for war; and while justice regulated their 
conduct, they announced to the nati<ms on 
their confines that they were as little disposed 
to endure as to offer an injury. The military 
strength, which it had Ijeen sufficient for Ha¬ 
drian and the elder Antoninus to display, was 
exerted against the Parthians and the Germans 
by the emperor Marcus. The hostilities of the 
barbarians provoked the resentment of that 
philosophic monarch, and, in the prosecution 
of a just defence, Marcus and his generals ob¬ 
tained many signal victories, br.th on the Eu¬ 
phrates and on the Danube.** The military 
establishment of the Roman empire, which 
thus assured cither its tranquillity or success, 
will now become the proper and important 
object of our attention. 

In the purer ages of the commonwealth, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citi¬ 
zens who had a country to love, a property to 
defend, and some share in enacting those laws. 


which it was their interest, as well as duty, to 
maintain. But in proportion as the public free¬ 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was 
gradually improved into an art, and degraded 
into a trade.** The legions themselves, even at 
the time when they were recruited in the most 
distant provinces, were supposed to consist of 
Roman citizens. That distinction was generally 
considered either as a legal qualification or as a 
proper recompense for the soldier; but a more 
serious regard was paid to the essential merit of 
age, strength, and military stature.*^ In all 
levies, a just preference was given to the cli¬ 
mates of the North over those of the South: the 
race of men born to the exercise of arms was 
sought for in the country rather than in cities; 
and it was very reasonably presumed, that the 
hardy occupations of smiths, carpenters, and 
huntsmen, would supply more vigour and reso¬ 
lution than the sedentary trades which are em¬ 
ployed in the service of luxury.** After every 
qualification of property had bt'en laid aside, 
the armies of the Roman emperors were still 
commanded, for the most par t. by officers of a 
libtTal birth and education; but the common 
soldiers, like the mercenary Hoops of modern 
Europe, were drawn from the meanest, and 
very frequently (rom the most profligate, of 
mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancients 
was denominated patriotism, is derived Iroin a 
strong sense of our own interest m the preserva¬ 
tion and prosperity of the free government of 
which we are mcinljers. Such a sentiinc*nt, 
which had rendered the legions of the republic 
almost invincible, could make but a very feeble 
impression on the mercenary servants of a des¬ 
potic prince; and it became necessary to supply 
that defect by other motives, of a different, but 
not less forcible nature; honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, iinbiixd the useful 
prejudice that he was advanced to the more 
dignified profession of amis, in which his rank 
and reputation would depend on his own val¬ 
our; and that, although the prowess of a private 
soldier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory 
or disgrace on the company, the legion, or even 
the army, to whose honours he was associated. 
On his first entrance into the service, an oath 
was administered to him, with every circum¬ 
stance of solemnity. He promised never to 
desert his standard, to submit his own will to 
the commands of his leader, and to sacrifice his 
life for the safety of the emperor and the em¬ 
pire.** The attachment of the Roman troops 
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to their standards was inspired by the united 
influence of religion and of honour. The golden 
eagle, which glittered in the front of the legion, 
was the object of their fondest devotion; nor 
was it esteemed less impious than it was igno¬ 
minious, to abandon that sacred ensign in the 
hour of danger.** These motives, which derived 
their strength from the imagination, were en¬ 
forced by fears and hopes of a more substantial 
kind. Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a 
stated recompense, after the appointed time of 
service, alleviated the hardships of the military 
life,®* whilst, on the other hand, it was impos¬ 
sible for cowardice or disobedience to escape 
the severest punishment. The centurions were 
authorized to chastise with blows, the generals 
had a right to punish with death; and it was an 
inflexible maxim of Roman discipline, that a 
good soldier should dread his (officers far more 
than the enemy. From such laudable arts did 
the valour of the Imperial troops receive a 
degree of firmness and docility, unattainable 
by the impetuous and irregular passions of 
barbarian*’ 

And yet so sensible were the Romans of the 
imperfection of valour without skill and prac¬ 
tice, that, in their language, the name of an 
army was borrowed from the word which ’‘Signi¬ 
fied exercise.®® Military exercises were the im¬ 
portant and unremitted object of their disci¬ 
pline. The recruits and young soldiers were 
constantly trained both in the morning and in 
the evening, nor was age or knowledge allowed 
to excuse the veterans from the daily repetition 
of what they had completely learnt. Large 
sheds were erected in the winter-quarters of the 
troops, that their useful labours might not re¬ 
ceive any interruption from the most tempes¬ 
tuous weather; and it was carefully observed, 
that the arms destined to this imitation of w'ar, 
should be of double the weight which was re¬ 
quired in real action.®^ It is not the purpose of 
this work to enter into any minute description 
of the Roman exercises. We shall only remark, 
that they comprehended whatever could add 
strength to the body, activity to the limbs, or 
grace to tlie motions. The soldiers were diligent¬ 
ly instructed to march, to run, to leap, to swim 
to carry heavy burdens, to handle every species 
of arms that was used cither for offence or for 
defence, cither in distant engagement or in a 
closer onset; to form a variety of evolutions; and 
to move to the sound of flutes, in the Pyrrhic or 
martial dance.®* In the midst of peace, the 
Roman troops familiarise d themselves with the 
practice of war; and it is prettily remarked by 


an ancient historian who had fought against 
them, that the effusion of blood was the only 
circumstance which distinguished a field of 
battle from a field of exercise.®* It was the 
j>olicy of the ablest generals, and even of the 
emperors themselves, to encourage these mili¬ 
tary studies by their presence and example; and 
we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra¬ 
jan, frequently condescended to instruct the 
unexperienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, 
and sometimes to dispute with them the prize 
of superior strength or dexterity.*® Under the 
reigns of those princes, the science of tactics 
was cultivated with success; and as long as the 
empire retained any vigour, their military in¬ 
structions were respected as the most perfect 
model of Roman discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro¬ 
duced into the service many alterations and im¬ 
provements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polybius,*^ in the time of the Punic w^ars, 
difiered very materially from those which 
achieved the victories of Caesar, or defended the 
monarchy of Hadrian and the Antonines. The 
constitution of the Imperial legion may be de¬ 
scribed in a few words.*® The heavy-armed in¬ 
fantry, which composed its principal strength,*® 
was divided into ten cohorts, and fiftv-five 
companies, under the orders of a correspondent 
number of tribunes and centurions. The first 
cohort, which always claimed the post of hon¬ 
our and the custody of the eagle, was formed of 
eleven hundred and five soldiers, the most ap¬ 
proved for valour and fidelity. The remaining 
nine cohorts consisted each of five hundred and 
filtv-five; aiiO the whole lx)dy of legionary in¬ 
fantry amounicd to six thousand one hundred 
men. Their arms w’ere uniform, and admirably 
adapted to the nature of their service: an op)en 
helmet, with a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat 
of mail; greaves on their legs, and an ample 
buckler on their left arm. The buckler was of 
an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length, and two and an half in breadth, framed 
of a light w'ood, covered with a bull’s hide, and 
stronglv guarded with plates of brass. Besides a 
lighter spear, the legionary soldier grasped in 
his right hand t!i'“ formidable pilum, a pon¬ 
derous javelin, whose utmost length was about 
six feet, and which was terminated by a massy 
triangular point of steel of eighteen inches.** 
This instrument was indeed much inferior to 
our modern fire-arms; since it was exhausted by 
a single discharge, at the distance of only ten or 
twelve paces. Yet when it was launched by a 
firm and skilful hand, there was not any cavalry 
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that durst venture within its reach, nor any 
shield or corslet that could sustain the impetu¬ 
osity of its weight. As soon as the Roman had 
darted his pilum^ he drew his sword, and rushed 
forwards to close with the enemy. His sword 
was a short well-tempered Spanish blade, that 
carried a double edge, and was alike suited to 
the purpose of striking or of pushing; but the 
soldier was always instructed to prefer the latter 
use of his weapon, as his own body remained less 
exposed, whilst he inflicted a more dangerous 
wound on his adversary.^* The legion was 
usually drawn up eight deep; and the regular 
distance of three feet was left between the files 
as well as ranks.**^ A body of troops, habituated 
to preserve this open order, in a long front and 
a rapid charge, found themselves prepared to 
execute every disposition which the circum¬ 
stances of war, or the skill of their leader, might 
suggest. The soldier possessed a free space for 
his arms and motions, and sufficient intervals 
were allowed, through which seasonable rein¬ 
forcements might be intrcjduccd to the relief of 
the exhausted combatants.*’ The tactics of the 
Greeks and Macedonians were formed on very 
different principles. The strength of the phalanx 
depended on sixteen ranks of long pikes, wedged 
together in the closest array.*® But it was soon 
discovered by refl<xtion, as well by the event, 
that the strength of the phalanx was unable to 
contend with the activity of the legion.** 

The cavalry, without which the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was 
divided into ten troops or squadrons; the first, 
as the companion of the first cohort, consisted 
of an hundred and thirty-two men; whilst each 
of the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. 
The entire establishment formed a regiment, if 
we may use the modern expression, of seven 
hundred and twenty-six horse, naturally con¬ 
nected with its respective legion, but occasion¬ 
ally separated to act in the line, and to compose 
a part of the wings of the army.®* The cavalry 
of the emperors was no longer composed, like 
that of the ancient republic, of the noblest 
youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing 
their military service on horseback, prepared 
themselves for the offices of senator and consul; 
and solicited, by deeds of valour, the future suf¬ 
frages of their countrymen." Since the altera¬ 
tion of manners and government, the most 
wealthy of the equestrian order were engaged in 
the administration of justice, and of the reve¬ 
nue;" and whenever they embraced the pro¬ 
fession of arms, they were immediately intrusted 
with a troop of horse, or a cohort of foot" 


Trajan and Hadrian formed their cavalry from 
the same provinces, and the same class of their 
subjects, which recruited the ranks of the legion. 
The horses were bred, for the most part, in 
Spain or Cappadocia. The Roman troopers 
despised the complete armour with which the 
cavalry of the East was encumbered. Thdr 
more useful arms consisted in a helmet, an 
oblong shield, light boots, and a coat of mail. 
A javelin, and a long broad-sword, were their 
principal weapons of offence. The use of lances 
and of iron inaccs they seem to have borrowed 
from the barbai ians.“ 

The safety and honour of the empire were 
principally intrusted !o the legions, but the 
policy of Rome condescended to adopt every 
useful instrument of war. Considerable levies 
were regularly made among the provincials, 
who had not yet deserved the honourable dis¬ 
tinction of Romans. Many dependent princes 
and communities, dispersed round the frontiers, 
were permitted for a while, to hold their free¬ 
dom and set iirity by the tenure of military -serv¬ 
ice." Even sekxt troops of hostile barbarians 
were frequently compelled or persuaded to 
consume their dangerous valour in remote cli¬ 
mates, and for the btmefit of the state.®® All 
these were includ<‘d under the general name of 
auxiliaries; and howsf)evor they might vary 
according to the diflerence of times and cir¬ 
cumstances, their numl>ers were seldom much 
inferior to those of the legions themselves." 
Amt)ng the auxiliaries, the bravest and most 
faithful bands were placed under the command 
of pitcfects and centurions, and severely trained 
in the arts of Roman discipline; but the far 
greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of tlieir country, or their early habits of 
life, more peculiarly adapted them. By this 
institution each legion, to whom a ccitain pro¬ 
portion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained 
within itself every species of lighter troops, and 
of missile weapons, and was capable of encoun¬ 
tering every nation, with the advantages of its 
respective arms and discipline.®® Nor was the 
legion destitute of what, in modern language, 
would be styled a train of artillery. It consisted 
in ten military engines of the largest, and fifty- 
five of a smaller size; but all of which, either in 
an oblique or horizontal manner, discharged 
stones and darts with irresistible violence." 

The camp of a Roman legion presented the 
appearance of a fortified city.®* As soon as the 
space was marked out, the pioneers carefully 
levelled the ground, and removed every impedi¬ 
ment that might interrupt its perfect reguWity. 
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Its form was an exact quadrangle; and we may 
calculate that a sqtiare of about seven hundred 
yards was sufiicient for the encampment of 
twenty thousand Romans; though a similar 
number of our own troops would expose to the 
enemy a front of more than treble that extent 
In the midst of the camp, the praetorium, or 
general’s quarters, rose above the others; the 
cavalry, the infantry, and the auxiliaries occu¬ 
pied their respective stations; the streets were 
broad and perfectly straight, and a vacant space 
of two hundred feet was left on ail sides, be¬ 
tween the tents and the rampart. The rampart 
itself was usually twelve feet high, armed with 
a line of strong and intricate palisades, and 
defended by a ditch of twelve feet in depth as 
well as in breadth. This important labour was 
performed by the hands of the legionaries 
themselves, to whom the use of the spade and 
the pick-axe was no less familiar than that of 
the sword or pttum. Active valour may often be 
the present of nature; but such patient diligence 
can be the fruit only of habit and discipline.*^ 

Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de¬ 
parture, tne camp was almost instantly broke 
up, and the troops fell into their ranks without 
delay or confusion. Besides their arms, which 
the legionaries scarcely considered as an en¬ 
cumbrance, they were laden with their kitchen 
urniture, the instruments of fortification, and 
the provision of many days.** Under this 
weight, which would oppress the delicacy of a 
modern soldier, they were trained by a regular 
step to advance, in about six hours, near twenty 
miles.** On the appearance of an enemy, they 
threw aside their baggage, and by easy and 
rapid evolutions converted the column of 
march into an order of battle.*^ The slingers 
and archers skirmished in the front; the auxilia¬ 
ries formed the first line, and were seconded or 
sustained by the strength of the legions: the 
cavalry covered the flanks, and the military 
engines were placed in the rear. 

Such were the arts of war by which the 
Roman emperors defended their extensive con¬ 
quests, and preserved a military spirit, at a time 
when every other virtue was oppressed by 
luxury and despotism. If, in the consideration 
of their armies, we pass from their discipline 
their numbers, we shall not find it easy to define 
them with any tolerable accuracy. We may 
compute, however, that the legion, which was 
itself a body of six thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-one Romans, might, with its attendant 
auxiliaries, amount to about twelve thousand 
five hundred men. The peace establishment of 


Hadrian and his successors was composed of no 
less than thirty of these formidable brigades; 
and most probably formed a standing force of 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand men. 
Instead of being confined vdthin the walls of 
fortified cities, which the Romans considered 
as the refuge of weakness or pusillanimity, the 
legions were encamped on the banks of the 
great rivers, and along the frontiers of the bar¬ 
barians. As their stations, for the most part, 
remained fixed and permanent, we may ven¬ 
ture to describe the distribution of the troops. 
Three legions were sufficient for Britain. The 
principal strength lay upon the Rhine and 
Danube, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the 
following proportions: two in the Lower and 
three in the Upper Germany; one in Rhaetia, 
one in Noricum, four in Pannonia, three in 
Maesia, and two in Dacia. The defence of the 
Euphrates was entrusted to eight legions, six of 
whom were planted in Syria, and the other tw'O 
in Cappadocia, With regard to Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, as they were far removed from any 
important scene of war, a single legion main¬ 
tained the domestic tranquillity of each of those 
great provinces. Even Italy was not left desti¬ 
tute of a military force. Above twenty thousand 
chosen soldiers, distinguished by the titles of 
City Cohorts and Praetorian Guards, watched 
over the safety of the monarch and the capital. 
As the authors of almost every revolution that 
distracted the empire, the Prxtorians will, very 
soon, and very loudly, demand our attention; 
but in their arms and institution, we cannot 
find any circumstance which discriminated 
them fron» the legions, unless it were a more 
splendid apjx'arance, and a less rigid dis¬ 
cipline.** 

The navy maintained by the emperors might 
seem inadequate to their greatness; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful purpose of gov¬ 
ernment. The ambition of the Romans was 
conhned to the land; nor was that warlike peo¬ 
ple ever actuated by the enterprising spirit 
which had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of 
Carthage, and even of Marseilles, to enlarge 
the bounds of the world, and to explore the 
most remote coasts of the ocean. To the Romans 
the ocean remained an object of terror rather 
than of curiosity;** the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean, after the destruction of Car¬ 
thage, and the extirpiation of the pirates, was 
included within their provinces. The policy of 
the emperors was directed only to preserve the 
peaceful dominion of that sea, and to protect 
the commerce of their subjects. With these mod- 
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erate views, Augustus stationed two permanent 
fleets in the most convenient ports of Italy, the 
one at Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at 
Misenum, in the bay of Naples. Experience 
seems at length to have convinced the ancients, 
that as soon as their galleys exceeded two, or at 
the most three ranks of oars, they were suited 
rather for vain pomp than for real service. 
Augustus himself, in the victory of Actium, had 
seen the superiority of his own light frigates 
(they were called Liburnians) over the lofty but 
unwieldy castles of his rival.® Of these Libur¬ 
nians he composed the two fleets of Ravenna 
and Misenum, destined to command, the one 
the eastern, the other the western division of 
the Mediterranean; and to each of the squad¬ 
rons he attached a body of several thousand 
marines. Besides these two ports, which may be 
considered as the principal seats of the Roman 
navy, a very considerable force was stationed 
at Frejus, on the coast of Provence, and the 
Buxine was guarded by forty ships, and three 
thousand soldiers. To all these we add the fleet 
which preserved the communication between 
Gaul and Britain, and a great number of ves¬ 
sels constantly maintained on the Rhine and 
Danube, to harass the country, or to intercept 
the passage of the barbarians.® If we review 
this general state of the Imperial forces; of the 
cavalry as well as infantry; of the legions, the 
auxiliaries, the guards, and the navy; the most 
liberal computation will not allow us to fix the 
entire establishment by sea and by land at more 
than four hundred and fifty thousand-men; a 
military power, which, however, formidable it 
may seem, was equalled by a monarch of the 
last century, whose kingdom was confined 
within a single province of the Roman empire.® 

We have attempted to explain the spirit 
which moderated, and the strength which sup¬ 
ported, the power of Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines. We shall now endeavour, with clearness 
and precision, to describe the provinces once 
united under their sway, but, at present, di¬ 
vided into so many independent and hostile 
states. 

Spain, the western extremity of the empire, 
of Europe, and of the ancient world, has, in 
every age, invariably preserved the same nat¬ 
ural limits; the Pyrenaean mountains, the Med¬ 
iterranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That 
great peninsula, at present so unequally divided 
between two sovereigns, was distributed by 
Augustus into three provinces, Lusitania, Bac- 
tica, and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Por¬ 
tugal now fills the place of the warlike country 


of the Lusitanians; and the loss sustained by 
the former, on the side of the East is compen¬ 
sated by an accession of territory towards the 
North. The confines of Grenada and Andalusia 
correspond with those of ancient Baetica. The 
remainder of Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, 
Biscay and Navarre, Leon and the two Cas- 
tillcs, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, and Arra- 
gon, all contributed to form the third and most 
considerable of the Roman governments, 
which, from the name of its capital, was styled 
the province of Tarragona."® Of the native 
barbarians, the Celtiberians were the most 
powerful, as the Cantabrians and Asturians 
proved the most obstinate. Confident in the 
strength of their mountains, they were the last 
who submitted to the arms of Rome, and the 
first who threw off the yoke of the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as it contained the whole 
country between the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Ocean, was of greater extent 
than modern France To the dominions of that 
powerful monarchy, with its recent acquisitions 
of Alsace and Lorraine, we must add the duchy 
of Savov, the cantons of Switzerland, the four 
electorates of the Rhine, and the territories of 
Liege, Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, and 
Brabant. When Augustus gave laws to the con¬ 
quests of his father, he introduced a division of 
Gaul equally adapted to the progress of the 
legions, to the course of the rivers, and to the 
principal national distinctions, which had com¬ 
prehended above an hundred independent 
states.^^ The seacoast of the Mediterranean, 
Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphin^, received 
their provincial appellation from the colony of 
Narbonne, The government of Aquitaine was 
extended from the Pyrenees to the Loiie. The 
country between the Loire and the Seine was 
styled the Celtic Gaul, and soon Ixirrowed a 
new denomination from the celebrated colony 
of Lugdunum, or Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond 
the Seine, and in more ancient times had been 
bounded only by the Rhine; but a little before 
the age of Caesar the Germans, abusing their 
superiority of valour, had occupied a consider¬ 
able portion of the Belgic territory. The Roman 
conquerors very eagerly embraced so flattering 
a circumstance, and the Gallic frontier of the 
Rhine, from Basil to Leyden, received the pom¬ 
pous names of the Upper and the Lower Ger¬ 
many.^ Such, under the reign of the Anto- 
ninrs, were the six provinces of Gaul; the Nar- 
bonnese, Aquitaine, the Celtic, or Lyonnese, 
the Belgic, and the two Germanics. 

We have already had occasion to mention 
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the conquest of Britain, and to fix the boundary 
of the Roman province in this island. It com¬ 
prehended all England, Wales, and the Low¬ 
lands of Scotland, as far as Dumbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most con¬ 
siderable were the Belgae in the West, the 
Brigantes in the North, the Silures in South 
Wales, and the Iceni in Norfolk and Suffolk.^^ 
As far as we can cither trace or credit the re¬ 
semblance of manners and language, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain were peopled by the same 
hardy race of savages, ^fore they yielded to 
the Roman arms, they often disputed the field, 
and often renewed the contest. After their sub¬ 
mission they constituted the western division 
of the European provinces, which extended 
from the columns of Hercules to the wall of 
Antoninus and from the mouth of the Tagus 
to the sources of the Rhine and Danube. 

Belore the Roman conquest, the country 
which is now called Lombardy was not con¬ 
sidered as a f .irt of Italy. It had been occupied 
by a powerful colony of Gauls, who settling 
themselves along the banks of the Po, from 
Piedmont to Romagna, carried their arms and 
diflused their names from the Alps to the Apen- 
nine. The Ligurian^) dwelt on the rocky coast, 
which now forms the republic of Genoa. Venice 
was yet unborn; but the territories of that state, 
which lie to the east of the Adige, were inhab¬ 
ited by the Venetians.’^ The middle part of the 
peninsula that now composes the duchy of 
Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, was the 
ancient seat of the Estruscans and Umbrians, 
to the former of whom Italy was indebted for 
the first rudiments of civilised life.'® The Tiber 
rolled at the foot of the seven hills of Rome, and 
the country of the Sabines, the Latins, and the 
Volsci, from that river to the frontiers of Na¬ 
ples, was the theatre of her infant victories. On 
that celebrated ground the first consuls de¬ 
served triumphs; their successors adorned vil¬ 
las, and their posterity have erected convents.^* 
Capua and Campania possessed the immediate 
territory of Naples; the rest of the kingdom was 
inhabited by many warlike nations, the Marsi, 
the Samnites, the Apulians, and the Lucaniam 
and the sea coasts had been covered by the 
flourishing colonies of the Greeks. We may re¬ 
mark, that when Augustus divided Italy into 
eleven regions, the little province of Istria was 
annexed to that scat of Roman sovereignty.” 

The European provinces of Rome were pro¬ 
tected by the course ol the Rhine and the 


Danube. The latter of those mighty streams, 
which rises at the distance of only thirty miles 
from the former, flows above thirteen hundred 
miles, for the most part, to the south-east, col¬ 
lects the tribute of sixty navigable rivers, and 
is, at length, through six mouths, received into 
the Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to 
such an accession of waters.™ The provinces of 
the Danube soon acquired the general appella¬ 
tion of lllyricum, or the Illyrian frontier,™ and 
were esteemed the most warlike of the empire; 
but they deserve to be more particularly con¬ 
sidered under the names of Rhaetia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Maesia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greece. 

The province of Rhaetia, which soon ex¬ 
tinguished the name of the Vindelicians, ex¬ 
tended from the summit of the Alps to the 
banks of the Danube; from its source, as far as 
its conflux with the Inn. The greatest part of 
the flat country is subject to the elector of Ba¬ 
varia; the city of Augsburg is protected by the 
constitution of the German empire; the Grisons 
are safe in their mountains, and the country of 
T>to1 is ranked among the numerous provinces 
of the house of Austria. 

The wide extent of territory, which is in¬ 
cluded betw'ccn the Inn, the Danube, and the 
Save; Austria. Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the 
Lower Hungary, and Sclavonia, was known to 
the ancients under the names of Noricum and 
Pannonia. In their original state of indepen¬ 
dence, their fierce inhabitants were intimately 
connected. Under the Roman government they 
were frequently united, and they still remain 
the patriiiiOji\ of a single family. They now con¬ 
tain the rcsi'ivnce of a German prince, who 
styles hirnseli Emperor of the Romans, and 
form the centre, as well as strength, of the 
Austrian power. It may not be improper to 
observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, 
the northern skirts of Austria, and a part of 
Hungary, between the Theiss and the Danube, 
all the other dominions of the House of Austria 
were comprised within the limits of the Roman 
empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of lllyricum 
more properly belonged, was a long but narrow 
tract between the Save and the Adriatic. The 
best part of the sea-coast, which still retains its 
ancient appellation, is a province of the Vene¬ 
tian state, and the seat of the little republic of 
Ragusa. The inland parts have assumed the 
Sclavonian names of Croatia and Bosnia; the 
former obeys an Austrian governor, the latter 
a Turkish pasha; but the whole country is still 
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infested by tribes of barbarians, whose savage 
independence irregularly marks the doubtful 
limit of the Christian and Mahometan power.^ 
After the Danube had received the waters of 
the Theiss and the Save, it acquired, at least 
among the Greeks, the name of Ister.^^ It for¬ 
merly divided Maesia and Dada, the latter of 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we inquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall find that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Temeswar and Transyl¬ 
vania have been annexed, after many revolu¬ 
tions, to the crown of Hungary; whilst the 
prindpalities of Moldavia and Wallachia ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of the Ottoman Porte. 
On the right hand of the Danube, Maesia, 
which, during the middle ages, was broken into 
the barbarian kingdoms of Servia and Bulgaria, 
is again united in Turkish slavery. 

llie appellation of Roumelia, which is still 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive coun¬ 
tries of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, pre¬ 
serves the memory of their ancient state under 
the Roman empire. In the time of the Anto- 
nines, the martial regions of Thrace, from the 
mountains of Hsemus and Rhodope, to the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont, had assumed 
the form of a province. Notwithstanding the 
change of masters and of religion, the new city 
of Rome, founded by Constantine on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, has ever since remained the 
capital of a great monarchy. The kingdom of 
Macedonia, which, under the reign of Alex¬ 
ander, gave laws to Asia, derived more solid 
advantages from the p>olicy of the two Philips; 
and with its dependencies of Epirus and Thes¬ 
saly, extended from the iEgcan to the Ionian 
Sea. When we reflect on the fame of Thebes and 
Argos, of Sparta and Athens, we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves that so many immortal re¬ 
publics of ancient Greece were lost in a single 
province of the Roman empire, which, fi'om the 
superior influence of the Achaean league, was 
usually denominated the province of Achaia. 

Such was the state of Europe under the Ro¬ 
man emperors. The provinces of Asia, without 
excepting the transient conquests of Trajan, 
are all comprehended within the limits of the 
Turkish power. But, instead of following the 
arbitrary divisions of despotism and ignorance, 
it will be safer for us, as well as more agreeable, 
to observe the indelible characters of nature. 
The name of Asia Minor is attributed with 
some propriety to the peninsula, which, con¬ 
fined betwixt the Euxine and the Mediterra¬ 


nean, advances from the Euphrates towards 
Europe. The most extensive and flourishing 
district, westward of Mount Taurus and the 
river Halys, was dignified by the Romans with 
the exclusive title of Asia. The jurisdiction of 
that province extended over the ancient mon¬ 
archies of Troy, Lydia, and Phrygia, the mari** 
time countries of the Pamphylians, Lycians, 
and Garians, and the Grecian colonies of Ionia, 
which equalled in arts, though not in arms, the 
glory of their parent. The kingdoms of Bithynia 
and Pontus possessed the northern side of the 
peninsula from Constantinople to Trebizond. 
On the opposite side, the province of Cilicia 
was terminated by the mountains of Syria: the 
inland country, separated from the Roman 
Asia by the river Halys, and from Armenia by 
the Euphrates, had once formed the indepen¬ 
dent kingdom of Cappadocia. In this place we 
may observe that the northern shores of the 
Euxine, beyond Trebizond in Asia, and beyond 
the Danube in Europe, acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the emperors, and received at 
their hands either tributary princes or Roman 
garrisons. Budzak, Crim Tartary, Circassia, 
and Mingrelia, are the modern appellations of 
those savage countries.*® 

Under the successors of Alexander, Syria was 
the seat of the Seleucidae, who reigned over 
Upper Asia, till the successful revolt of the Par¬ 
tisans confined their dominions between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When 
Syria became subject to the Romans, it formed 
the eastern frontier of their empire; nor did 
that province, in its utmost latitude, know any 
other bounds than the mountains of Cappa¬ 
docia to the north, and towards the south the 
confines of Egypt, and the Red Sea. Phoenicia 
and Palestine were sometimes annexed to, and 
sometimes separated from, the jurisdiction of 
Syria. I’he former of these was a narrow and 
rocky coast; the latter was a territory scarcely 
superior to Wales, either in fertility or extent. 
Yet Phcenicia and Palestine will for ever live 
in the memory of mankind; since America, as 
well as Europe, has received letters from the 
one, and religion from the other.** A sandy 
desert alike destitute of w0od and water skirts 
along the doubtful confint of Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Red SeaA The wandering life 
of the Arabs was inseparably connected with 
their independence; and wherever, on some 
spots less barren than the rest, they ventured 
to form any settled habitation, they soon be¬ 
came subjects to the Roman empire.** 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently 
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hesitated to what portion of the globe they 
should ascribe Egypt.^^ By its situation that 
celebrated kingdom is included within the im¬ 
mense peninsula of Africa; but it is accessible 
only on the side of Asia, whose revolutions, in 
almost every period of history, Egypt has hum¬ 
bly obeyed. A Roman pracfcct was seated on 
the splendid throne of the Ptolemies; and the 
iron sceptre of the Mamalukes is now in the 
hands of a Turkish pasha. The Nile flows down 
the country, above five hundred miles from the 
tropic of Cancer to the Mediterranean, and 
marks, on either side, the extent of fertility by 
the measure of its inundations. Gyrene, situate 
towards the west, and along the sea-coast, was 
first a Greek colony, afterwards a province of 
Egypt, and is now lost in the desert of Barca. 

From Gyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its 
breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or an hun¬ 
dred miles. The eastern division was considered 
by the Romans as the more peculiar and proper 
province Oi ica. Till the arrival of the Phoe¬ 
nician colonies, that fertile country was in¬ 
habited by the Libyans, the most savage of 
mankind. Under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Carthage, it became the centre of commerce 
and empire; but the republic of Carthage is 
now degenerated into the feeble and disorderly 
stales of Tripoli and Tunis. The military gov¬ 
ernment of Algiers oppresses the wide extent 
of Numidia, as it was once united under Mas- 
sinissa and Jugurtha: but in the time of Augus¬ 
tus, the limits of Numidia were contracted; 
and, at least, two-thirds of the country ac¬ 
quiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the 
epithet of C^esariensis. The genuine Mauri¬ 
tania, or country of the Moors, which, from the 
ancient city of Tingi, or Tangier, was distin¬ 
guished by the appellation of Tingitana, is 
represented by the modern kingdom of Fez. 
Sall^, on the Ocean, long infamous for its pi¬ 
ratical depredations, was noticed by the Ro¬ 
mans, as the extreme object of their power, and 
almost of their geography. A city of their foun¬ 
dation may still be discovered near Mcquiiicz, 
the residence of the barbarian whom we condt - 
scend to style the Emperor of Morocco; but it 
does not appear that his more southern domin¬ 
ions, Morocco itself, and Scgelmessa, were ever 
comprehended within the Roman province. 
The western parts of Africa arc intersected by 
the branches of Mount Atlas, a name so idly 
celebrated by the fancy oi poets;^ but which is 


now diffused over the immense ocean that rolls 
between the ancient and the new continent.^ 

Having now finished the circuit of the Roman 
empire, we may observe, that Africa is divided 
from Spain by a narrow strait of about twelve 
miles, through which the Atlantic flows into 
the Mediterranean. The columns of Hercules, 
so famous among the ancients, were two moun¬ 
tains which seemed to have been torn asunder 
by some convulsion of the elements; and at the 
foot of the European mountain the fortress of 
Gibraltar is now seated. The whole extent of the 
Mediterranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, 
were comprised within the Roman dominion. 
Of the larger islands, the two Baleares, which 
derive their name of Majorca and Minorca 
from their respective size, are subject at present, 
the former to Spain, the latter to Great Britain. 
It is easier to deplore the fate, than to describe 
the actual condition, of Corsica. Two Italian 
sovereigns assume a regal title from Sardinia 
and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, with Cyprus, and 
most of the smaller islands of Greece and .\sia, 
have been subdued by the Turkish arms; whilst 
the little rock of Malta defies their power, and 
has emerged, under the government of its mili¬ 
tary Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose 
broken fragments have formed so many power¬ 
ful kingdoiiLS, might almost induce us to forgive 
the vanity or ignorance of the ancients. Daz¬ 
zled with the extensive sway, the irresistible 
strength, and the real or affected moderation 
of the em|x:rors, they permitted themselves to 
despiM*. and sometimes to forget, the outlying 
countries which had been left in the enjoyment 
of a barbaron‘ independence; and they gradu¬ 
ally usurped the licence of confounding the 
Roman monarchy with the globe of the earth.® 
But the temper, as well as knowledge, of a 
modern historian requires a more sober and 
accurate language. He may impress a juster 
image of the greatness of Rome, by observing 
that the empire was above two thousand miles 
in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and 
the tropic of Cancer; that it extended, in length, 
more than three thousand miles from the 
Western Ocean to the Euphrates; that it w^as 
situated in the finest part of the Temperate 
2 ^ne, between the twenty-fourth and fifty- 
sixth degrees of northern latitude; and that it 
was supposed to contain above sixteen hundred 
thousand square miles, for the most part of 
fertile and well-cultivated land.® 



CHAPTER II 


Of the Union and Internal Prosperity of the Roman Empire 
in the Age of the Antonines. 


I T is not alone by the rapidity, or extent 
of conquest, that we should estimate the 
greatness of Rome. The sovereign of the 
Russian deserts commands a larger portion of 
the globe. In the seventh summer after his pas¬ 
sage of the Hellespont, Alexander erected the 
Macedonian trophies on the banks of the 
Hyphasis.' Within less than a century, the ir¬ 
resistible Zingis, and the Mogul princes of his 
race, spread their cruel devastations and tran¬ 
sient empire from the sea of China to the con¬ 
fines of Egypt and Germany.® But the firm edi¬ 
fice of Roman power was raised and preserved 
by the wisdom of ages. The obedient provinc¬ 
es of Trajan and the Antonines were united by 
laws and adorned by arts. They might occa¬ 
sionally suffer from the partial abuse of dele¬ 
gated authority; but the general principle of 
government was wise, simple, and beneficent. 
They enjoyed the religion of their ancestors, 
whilst in civil honours and advantages they 
were exalted, by just degrees, to an equality 
with their conquerors. 

I. The policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily 
seconded by the reflections of the enlightened, 
and by the habits of the superstitious, part of 
their subjects. The various modes of worship, 
which prevailed in the* Roman world, were all 
considered by the people, as equally true; by the 
philosopher, as equally false; and by the magis¬ 
trate, as equally useful. And thus toleration pro¬ 
duced not only mutual indulgence, but even 
religious concord. 

The superstition of the people was not em¬ 
bittered by any mixture of theological rancour; 
nor was it confined by the chains of any specu¬ 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted 
with implicit faith the different religions of the 
earth.® Fear, gratitude, and curA^sity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 
journey, perpetually disposed him to multiply 
the articles of his belief, and to enlarge the list 
of his protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan 
mythology was interwoven with various but not 
discordant materials. As soon as it was allowed 
that sages and heroes, who had lived, or who 
had died for the benefit of their country, were 


exalted to a state of p>ower and immortality, it 
was universally confessed that they deserved, 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence of all 
mankind. The deities of a thousand groves and 
a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The visible 
powers of Nature, the planets, and the ele¬ 
ments, were the same throughout the universe. 
The invisible governors of the moral world 
were inevitably cast in a similar mould of fic¬ 
tion and allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, 
acquired its divine representative; every art and 
profession its patron, whose attributes, in the 
most distant ages and countries, were uniform¬ 
ly derived from the character of their peculiar 
votaries. A republic of gods of such oppo.site 
tempers and interest required, m every system, 
the moderating hand ol a supreme magistrate, 
who, by the progress of knowledge and flattery, 
was gradually invested with the sublime per¬ 
fections of an Eternal Parent, and an Omnipo¬ 
tent Monarch.* Such wa.s the mild spirit of 
antiquity, that the nations were less attentive to 
the difference than to the resemblance of their 
religious worship. I'he Greek, the Roman, and 
the Barbarian, as they met before their respec¬ 
tive altars, easily persuaded themselves, that 
under various names, and with various cere¬ 
monies, they adored the same deities. The ele¬ 
gant mythology of Horner gave a beautiful, and 
almost a regular form, to the polytheism of the 
ancient world. ® 

The philo.sophers of Greece deduced their 
morals from the nature of man, rather than 
from that of God. They meditated, however, on 
the Divine Nature, as a very curious and im- 
p>ortant speculation; and in the profound in¬ 
quiry, they displayed the strength and weakness 
of the human understanding.® Of the four most 
celebrated schools, the Stoics and the Platonists 
endeavoured to reconcile the jarring interests 
of reason and piety. They have left us the most 
sublime proofs of the existence and perfections 
of the first cause; but, as it was impossible for 
them to conceive the creation of matter, the 
workman in the Stoic philosophy was not sufii- 
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ciently distinguished from the work; whilst, on 
tlic contrary, the spiritual God of Plato and his 
disciples resembled an idea rather than a sub¬ 
stance. The opinions of the Academics and Epi¬ 
cureans were of a less religious cast; but whilst 
the modest science of the former induced them 
to doubt, the positive ignorance of the latter 
urged them to deny, the providence of a Su¬ 
preme Ruler. The spirit of inquiry, prompted 
by emulation, and supported by freedom, had 
divided the public teachers of philosophy into a 
variety of contending sects; but the ingenuous 
youth who, from every part, resorted to Athens, 
and the other scats of learning in the Roman 
empire, were alike instructed in every school to 
reject and to despise the religion of the multi¬ 
tude. How, indeed, was it possible, that a phi¬ 
losopher should accept, as divine truths, the 
idle talcs of the poets, and the incoherent tradi¬ 
tions of antiquity; or, that he should adore, as 
gods, those imperfect beings whom he must 
have despised, as men! Against such unworthy 
adversaries, Cicero condescended to employ the 
arms of re. uuJ elocjuencc; but the satire of 
Lucian was a much more adequate, as well as 
more efficacious weapon. We may be well as¬ 
sured, that a writer conversant with the world 
would never have ventured to expose the gods 
of his country to public ridicule, had they not 
already been the objects of secret contempt 
among the polished and enlightened orders of 
society. ^ 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antonines, 
both the interests of the priests and the credulity 
of the people were sufficiently respected. In 
their writings and conversation, the philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity asserted the independent 
dignity of reason; but they resigned their ac¬ 
tions to the commands of law and of custom. 
Viewing, with a smile of pity and indulgence, 
the various errors of the vulgar, they diligently 
practised the ceremonies of their fathers, de¬ 
voutly frequented the temples of the gods; and 
sometimes condescending to act a part on the 
theatre of superstition, they concealed the sen¬ 
timents of an Atheist under the sacerdotal 
robes. Reasoners of such a temper were scaicdv 
inclined to wrangle about their respective 
modes of faith, or of worship. It was indifferent 
to them what shape the folly of the multitude 
might choose to assume; and they approached, 
with the same inward contempt, and the same 
external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, the 
Olympian, or the Capito'inc Jupiter.® 

It is not easy to conceive from what motives 


a spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
the Roman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by a blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso¬ 
phers; and the schoob of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. They could not be impelled by 
ambition or avarice, as the temporal and eccle¬ 
siastical powers were united in the same hands. 
The pontiffs were chosen among the most illus¬ 
trious of the senators; and the office of Supreme 
Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emper¬ 
ors themselves. 1 hey knew and valued the ad¬ 
vantages of religion, as it is connected with civil 
government. They encouraged the public festi¬ 
vals which humanise the manners of the people. 
They managed the arts of divination, as a 
convenient instrument of policy: and they re¬ 
spected as the firmest bond of society, the useful 
persuasion that, cither in this or in a future life, 
the crime of perjury is most assuredly punbhed 
by the avenging gods.® But whilst they acknowl¬ 
edged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced that the various modes of wor¬ 
ship contributed alike to the same salutary 
purposes; and that, in every country, the form 
of superstition, which had received the sanction 
of time and experience, w’as the best adapted to 
the climate and to its inhabitants. Avarice and 
taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
nations of the elegant statues of their gods, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples; but, in 
the exercise of the religion which they derived 
from their ancestors, they uniformly experi¬ 
enced the indulgence, and even protection, of 
the Roman »'onquerors. The province of Gaul 
seems, and i.ideed only seems, an exception to 
this universa. toleration. Under the specious 
pretext of abolishing human sacrifices, the em¬ 
perors TitxTius and Claudius suppressed the 
dangerous power of the Druids," but the 
priests themselves, their gods and their altars, 
subsisted in peaceful obscurity till the final 
destruction of Paganism. ** 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with subjects and strangers 
from every part of the world, who all intro¬ 
duced and enjoyed the favourite superstitions 
of their native country." Every city in the em¬ 
pire was justified in maintaining the purity of 
its ancient ceremonies; and the Roman senate, 
using the common privilege, sometimes inter¬ 
posed, to check this inundation of foreign rites. 
The Eg>'ptian superstition, of all the most con¬ 
temptible and abject, was frequently prohibit¬ 
ed; the temples of Serapis and Isis demolished 
and their worshippers banbhed from Rome and 
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Italy. But the zeal of fanaticism prevailed 
over the cold and feeble efforts of policy. The 
exiles returned, the proselytes multiplied, the 
temples were restored with increasing splen¬ 
dour, and Isis and Serapis at length assumed 
their place among the Roman deities.^* Nor 
was this indulgence a departure from the old 
maxims of government. In the purest ages of 
the commonwealth, Cybcle and iEsculapius 
had been invited by solemn embassies; ” and it 
was customary to tempt the protectors of be¬ 
sieged cities, by the promise of more distin¬ 
guished honours than they possessed in their 
native country.Rome gradually became the 
common temple of her subjects; and the free¬ 
dom of the city was bestowed on all the gods 
of mankind. 

II. The narrow policy of prcscr\'ing, without 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of the an¬ 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for 
her own wheresoever they were found, among 
slaves or strangers, enemies or barbarians.*® 
During the most flourishing era of the Athenian 
commonwealth, the number of citizens gradu¬ 
ally decreased from about thirty to twenty- 
one thoiLsand. ** If, on tlie contrary, wc study 
the growth of the Roman republic, we may 
discover, that, notwithstanding the incessant 
demands of wars and colonics, the citizens, who, 
in the first census of Servius Tullius, amounted 
to no more than eighty-three thousand, were 
multiplied, before the commencement of the 
social war, to the number of four hundred and 
sixty-three thousand men, able to bear arms in 
the service of their country. ** When the allies 
of Rome claimed an equal share of honours and 
privileges, the senate indeed preferred the 
chance of arms to an ignominious concession. 
The Samnites and the Lucanians paid the se¬ 
vere penalty of their rashness; but the rest of 
the Italian states, as they successively returned 
to their duty, were admitted into the bosom of 
the republic,®* and soon contributed to the 
ruin of public freedom. Under a & mocratical 
government, the citizens exercise the powers of 
sovereignty; and those powers will be first 
abused, and afterwards lost, if they are com¬ 
mitted to an unwieldy multitude. But when the 
popular assemblies had been suppressed by the 
administration of the emperors, the conquerors 
were distinguished from the vanquished na¬ 
tions, only as the first and most honourable 


order of subjects; and their increase, however 
rapid, was no longer exposed to the same dan* 
gers. Yet the wisest princes, who adopted the 
maxims of Augustus, guarded with the strictest 
care the dignity of the Roman name, and dif¬ 
fused the freedom of the city with a prudent 
lilx'rality. 

Till the privileges of Romans had been pro¬ 
gressively extended to all the inhabitants of the 
empire, an important distinction was preserved 
between Italy and the provinces. The former 
was esteemed the centre of public unity, and 
the firm basis of the constitution. Italy claimed 
the birth, or at least the residence, of the em¬ 
perors and the senate.*® The estates of the 
Italians were exempt from taxes, their persons 
from the arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. 
Their municipal corporations, formed after the 
perfect model of the capital, were entrusted, 
under the immediate eye of tlic supreme power, 
with the execution of the laws. From the foot 
of the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, all the 
natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. 
Their partial distinctions were obliterated, and 
they insensibly coalesced into one great nation, 
united by language, manners, and civil institu¬ 
tions, and equal to the weight of a powerful 
empire. The republic gloried in her generous 
policy, and was frequently rewarded by the 
merit and services of htT .idopted sons. Had she 
always confined the distinction of Romans to 
the ancient families within ihe walls of the city, 
that immortal name would have been deprived 
of some of its noblest ornaments. Virgil was a 
native of Mantua; Horace was inclined to 
doubt whether he should call himself an Apu¬ 
lian or a Lucanian: it was in Padua that an 
historian was found worthy to record the ma¬ 
jestic scries of Roman victories. The patriot 
family of the Catos emerged from Tusculuni; 
and the little town of Arpinum claimed the 
double honour of producing Marius and Cic¬ 
ero, the former of whom deserved, after Romu¬ 
lus and Camillus, to be styled the Third 
Founder ol Rome; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the designs of Catiline, en¬ 
abled her to contend with Athens for the palm 
of eloquence. ^ 

The provinces of the emttire (as they have 
been described in the prece^ng chapter) were 
destitute of any public forob, or constitution¬ 
al freedom. In Etruria, in Greece,*® and in 
Gaul,*® it was the first care of the senate to 
dissolve those dangerous confederacies, which 
^aught mankind, that as the Roman arts pre¬ 
vailed by division, they might be resisted by 
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union. Those princes, whom the ostentation of 
gratitude or generosity permitted for a while 
to hold a precarious sceptre, were dismissed 
from their thrones as soon as they had per¬ 
formed their appointed task of fashioning to 
the yoke the vanquished nations. The free states 
and cities which had embraced the cause of 
Rome, were rewarded with a nominal alliance, 
and insensibly sunk into real servitude. The 
public authority was everywhere exercised by 
the ministers of the senate and of the emperors, 
and that authority was absolute, and without 
control. But the same salutary maxims of gov¬ 
ernment, which had secured the peace and 
obedience of Italy, were extended to the most 
distant conquests. A nation of Romans was 
gradually formed in the provinces, by the dou¬ 
ble expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of 
the provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he in¬ 
habits,” ** is a very just observation of Seneca, 
confirmed by history and experience. The na¬ 
tives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 
hastened to enjo; the advantages of victory; 
and we may remark, that about forty years 
after the reduction of Asia, eighty thousand 
Romans were massacred in one day, by the 
cruel orders of Mithridates. ** These voluntary 
exiles were engaged, for the most part, in the 
occupations of commerce, agriculture, and the 
farm of the revenue. But after the legions were 
rendered permanent by the emperors, the prov¬ 
inces were peopled by a race of soldiers; and the 
veterans, whether they received the reward of 
their service in land or in money, usually settled 
with their families in the country where they 
had honourably spent their youth. Throughout 
the empire, but more particularly in the west¬ 
ern parts, the most fertile districts, and the 
most convenient situations, were reserved for 
the establishment of colonies; some of which 
were of a civil, and others of a military nature. 
In their manners and internal policy, the col¬ 
onies formed a perfect representation of their 
great parent; and as they were soon endeared to 
the natives by the ties of friendship and alliance, 
they eflectu^ly diffused a reverence for the 
Roman name, and a desire, which was seldom 
disappointed, of sharing, in due time, its honours 
and advantages. ** The municipal cities insen¬ 
sibly equalled the rank and splendour of the 
colonies; and in the reign of Hadrian, it was 
disputed which was the preferable condition, 
of those societies which had issued from, or 
those which had been received into the bosom 


of Rome.** The right of Latium, as it was 
called, conferred on the cities to which it had 
been granted a more partial favour. The mag¬ 
istrates only, at the expiration of their office, 
assumed the quality of Roman citizens; but as 
those offices were annual, in a few years they 
circulated round the princi|>al families. ^ 
Those of the provincials who were permitted to 
bear arms in the legions; those who exercised 
any civil employment; all, in a word, who per¬ 
formed any public service, or displayed any 
personal talents, were rewarded with a present, 
whose value was continually diminished by the 
increasing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, 
in the age of the Antonincs, when the freedom 
of the city had been bestowed on the greater 
number of their subjects, it was still accom¬ 
panied with very solid advantages. The bulk 
of the people acquired, with that title, the bene¬ 
fit of the Roman laws, particularly in the inter¬ 
esting articles of marriage, testaments, and in¬ 
heritances; and the road of fortune was open 
to those whose pretensions were seconded by 
favour or merit. The grandsons of the Gauls, 
who had besieged Julius Caesar in Alcsia, com¬ 
manded legions, governed provinces, and were 
admitted into the senate of Rome. Their am¬ 
bition, instead of disturbing the tranquiUity of 
the state, was intimately connected with its 
safety and greatness. 

So sensible were the Romans of the influence 
of language over national manners, that it was 
their most serious care to extend, with the 
progress of their arms, the use of the Latin 
tongue. The ancient dialects of Italy, the Sa¬ 
bine, the Etm^can, and the Venetian, sunk into 
oblivion; but in the provinces, the east was less 
docile than the west, to the voice of its victori¬ 
ous preceptors. This obvious difference marked 
the two portions of the empire with a distinc¬ 
tion of colours, which, though it was in some 
degree concealed during the meridian splen¬ 
dour of prosperity, became gradually more 
visible as the shades of night descended upon 
the Roman world. The western countries were 
civilised by the same hands which subdued 
them. As s<x>n as the barbarians were recon¬ 
ciled to obedience, their minds were opened to 
any new impressions of knowledge and polite¬ 
ness. The language of Virgil and Cicero, though 
with some inevitable mixture of corruption, 
was so universally adopted in Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Pannonia,^ that the faint 
traces of the Punic or Celtic idioms were pre¬ 
served only in the mountains, or among the 
peasants. ^ Education and study insensibly in- 
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spired the natives of those countries with the 
sentiments of Romans; and Italv gave fashions 
as well as laws to her Latin provincials. They 
solicited with more ardour, and obtained with 
more facility, the freedom and honours of the 
state; supported the national dignity in letters^ 
and in arms; and, at length, in the person of 
Trajan, produced an emperor whom the 
Scipios would not have disowned for their 
countryman. The situation of the Greeks was 
very different from that of the Barbarians. The 
former had been long since civilised and cor¬ 
rupted. They had too much taste to relinquish 
their language, and too much vanity to adopt 
any foreign institutions. Still preserving the 
prejudices after they had lost the virtues of 
their ancestors, they affected to despise the un¬ 
polished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were compelled to respect their su¬ 
perior wisdom and power." Nor was the in¬ 
fluence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once 
celebrated country. Their empire, by the prog¬ 
ress of colonics and conquest, had been diffused 
from the Hadriatic to the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Asia was covered with Greek cities, and 
the long reign of the Macedonian kings had 
introduced a silent revolution into Syria and 
Egypt. In their pompous courts those princes 
united the elegance of Athens with the luxury 
of the East, and the example of the court was 
imitated, at an humble distance, by the higher 
ranks of their subjects. Such was the general 
division of the Roman empire into the Latin 
and Greek languages. To these we may add a 
third distinction for the«body of the natives in 
Syria, and especially in Egypt. The use of their 
ancient dialects, by secluding them from the 
commerce of mankind, checked the improve¬ 
ments of those barbarians." The slothful 
effeminacy of the former, exposed them to the 
contempt; the sullen ferociousness of the latter, 
excited the aversion of the conquerors." Those 
nations had .submitted to the Roman power, 
but they seldom desired or deserved the free¬ 
dom of the city; and it was remarked that more 
than two hundred and thirty years elapsed 
after the ruin of the Ptolemies before an Egyp¬ 
tian was admitted into the senate of Rome." 

It is a just though trite observation, that vic¬ 
torious Rome was herself subdued by the arts 
of Greece. Those immortal writers who still 
command the admiration of modern Europe, 
soon became the favourite object of study and 
imitation in Italy and the western provinces. 
But the elegant amusements of the Romans 


were not suffered to interfere with their sound 
maxims of policy. Whilst they acknowledged 
the charms of the Greek, they asserted the dig¬ 
nity of the Latin tongue, and the exclusive use 
of the latter was inflexibly maintained in the 
administration of civil as well as military gov¬ 
ernment.^* The two languages exercised at the 
same time their separate jurisdiction through¬ 
out the empire; the former as the natural idiom 
of science; the latter as the legal dialect of 
public transactions. Those who united letters 
with business were equally conversant with 
both; and it was almost impossible, in any 
province, to find a Roman subject of a liberal 
education, who was at once a stranger to the 
Greek and to the Latin language. 

It was by such institutions that the nations 
of the empire insensibly melted away into the 
Roman name and people. But there still re¬ 
mained, in the centre of every province and 
of every family, an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight, without sharing the 
benefits, of society. In the free states of antiquity 
the domestic slaves were exposed to the wanton 
rigour of despotism. The perfect settlement of 
the Roman empire was preceded by ages of 
violence and rapine. Tlie slaves consisted, for 
the most part, of barbarian captives, taken in 
thousands by the chance of war, purchased at 
a vile price," accustomed to a life of indepen¬ 
dence, and impatient to break and to revenge 
their fetters. Against such internal enemies, 
whose desperate insurrections had more than 
once reduced the republic to the brink of de¬ 
struction," the most severe regulations," and 
the most cruel treatment, seemed almost justi¬ 
fied by the great law of self-preservation. But 
when the principal nations of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, were united under the laws of one 
sovereign, the source of foreign supplies flowed 
with much less abundance, and the Romans 
were reduced to the milder but more tedious 
method of propagation. In their numerous 
families, and particularly in their country es¬ 
tates, they encouraged the marriage of their 
slaves. The sentiments of nature, the habits of 
education, and the possession of a dependent 
species of property, contributed to alleviate the 
hardships of servitude." The existence of a 
slave became an object of greater value, and 
though his happiness still depended on the 
temper and circumstances of the master, the 
humanity of the latter, instead of being re¬ 
strained by fear, was encouraged by the sense 
of his own interest. The progress of manners 
was accelerated by the virtue or policy of the 
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emperors; and by the edicts of Hadrian and the 
Antonincs, the protection of the laws was ex¬ 
tended to the most abject part of mankind. The 
jurisdiction of life and death over the slaves, a 
power long exercised and often abused, was 
taken out of private hands, and reserved to the 
magistrates alone. The subterraneous prisons 
were abolished; and, upon a just complaint of 
intolerable treatment, the injured slave ob¬ 
tained cither his deliverance, or a less cruel 
master.*® 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect con¬ 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave; and 
if he had any opportunity of rendering himself 
either useful or agreeable, he might very natu¬ 
rally expect that the diligence and fidelity of a 
few years would be rewarded with the inesti¬ 
mable gift of freedom. The benevolence of the 
master was so frequently prompted by the 
meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, that 
the laws found it more necessary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse and undistinguish¬ 
ing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abusc.*^ It was a maxim of an¬ 
cient jurispt adi m, diat as a slave had not any 
country of his owm, he acquired with his liberty 
an admission into the political society of which 
his patron ^\as a member. The consequences of 
this maxim would have prostituted the privi¬ 
leges of the Roman city to a mean and promis¬ 
cuous multitude. Some seasonable exceptions 
were therefore provided; and the honourable 
distinction was confined to such slaves only, as 
for just causes, and with the approbation of the 
magistrate, should receive a solemn and legal 
manumission. Even these cho.sen Ireed-men 
obtained no more than the private rights of 
citizens, and were rigorously excluded irom 
civil or military honours. Whatever might be 
the merit or fortune of their sons, they likewi.se 
were esteemed unworthy of a seat in the senate; 
nor were the traces of a servile origin allowed 
to be completely obliterated till the third or 
fourth generation.** Without destroying the 
distinction of ranks, a distant prospect of free¬ 
dom and honours was presented, even to those 
whom pride and prejudice almost disdained to 
number among the human species. 

It was once proposed to di.scriininate the 
slaves by a peculiar habit; but it was justly 
apprehended that there might be some danger 
in acquainting them with their own numbers.*® 
Without interpreting, in their utmost strictness, 
the liberal appellations of legions and myri¬ 
ads,** wc may venture to pronounce, that the 
proportion of slaves, who were valued as prop¬ 


erty, was more considerable than that of ser¬ 
vants, who can be computed only as an ex¬ 
pense.*® The youths of a promising genius were 
instructed in the arts and sciences, and their 
price was ascertained by the degree of their 
skill and talents.®* Almost every profession, 
either liberal*^ or mechanical, might be found 
in the household of an opulent senator. The 
ministers of pomp and sensuality were multi¬ 
plied beyond the conception of modern luxury.® 
It was more for the interest of the merchant or 
manufacturer to purchase than to hire his work¬ 
men; and in the country, slaves were employed 
as the cheapest and most laborious instruments 
of agriculture. To confirm the general observa¬ 
tion, and to display the multitude of slaves, we 
might allege a variety of particular instances. 
It was discovered, on a very melancholy occa¬ 
sion, that four hundred slaves were maintained 
in a single palace of Rome.*® The same number 
of four hundred l^elongcd to an estate which 
an African widow, of a very private condition, 
resigned to her son, whilst she reserved for 
herself a much larger share of her property.® 
A freedman, under the reign of Augustus, 
though his fortune had suffered great losses 
in the civil wars, left behind him three thou¬ 
sand six hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred 
and filly thousand head of smaller cattle, and, 
what was almost included in the description of 
cattle, four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves.®^ 

The number of subjects who acknowledged 
the law's of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and 
of slaves, cannot now Ixi fixed with such a de¬ 
gree of accnr.»cy, as the importance of the ob¬ 
ject w'ould des'Tvc. We arc informed that when 
the emperor Claudius e.xerci.sed the office of 
censor, he look an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citi¬ 
zens, w'ho, with the proportion of women and 
children, must have amounted to about twenty 
millions of souls. The multitude of subjects of 
an inferior rank was uncertain and fiuctuating. 
But, after weighing with attention every cir¬ 
cumstance which could influence the balance, 
it seems jirobablc that there existed, in the time 
of Claudius, about tw'ice as many provincials as 
there w'cre citizens, of either sex, and of every 
age; and that the slaves were at least equal in 
numlx:r to the free inhabitants of the Roman 
world. The total amount of this imperfect cal¬ 
culation would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons; a degree of popula¬ 
tion which possibly exceeds that of modern 
Europe,® and forms the most numerous society 
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that has ever been united under the same sys¬ 
tem of government. 

Domestic peace and union were the natural 
consequences of the moderate and comprehen¬ 
sive policy embraced by the Romans. If we 
turn our eyes towards the monarchies of Asia, 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and 
weakness in the extremities; the collection of 
the revenue, or the administration of justice, 
enforced by the presence of an army; hostile 
barbarians established in the heart of the coun¬ 
try, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion 
of the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebel¬ 
lion, though incapable of freedom. But the obe¬ 
dience of the Roman world was uniform, volun¬ 
tary, and permanent. The vanquished nations, 
blended into one great people, resigned the 
hope, nay even the wish, of resuming their in¬ 
dependence, and scarcely considered their own 
existence as distinct from the existence of Rome. 
The established authority of the emperors per¬ 
vaded without an effort the wide extent of their 
dominions, and was exercised with the same 
facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
Nile, as on those of the Tiber. The legions were 
destined to serve against the public enemy, and 
the civil magistrate seldom required the aid 
of a military force.^ In this state of general 
security, the leisure as well as opulence both 
of the prince and people were devoted to im¬ 
prove and to adorn the Roman empire. 

Among the innumerable monuments of ar¬ 
chitecture constructed by the Romans, how many 
have escaped the notice of history, how few 
have resisted the ravages of time and barba¬ 
rism * And yet even the^majestic ruins that are 
still scattered over Italy and the provinces, 
would be sufficient to prove that those countries 
were once the seat of a polite and powerful em¬ 
pire. Their greatness alone, or their beauty, 
might deserve our attention; but they are ren¬ 
dered more interesting by two important cir¬ 
cumstances, which connect the agreeable his¬ 
tory of the arts with the more useful history of 
human manners. Many of those works were 
erected at private expense, and almost all were 
intended for public benefit. 

It is natural to suppose that the greatest num¬ 
ber, as well as the most considerable of the 
Roman edifices, were raised by the emperors, 
who possessed so unbounded a command both 
of men and money. Augustus was accustomed 
to boast that he had found his capital of brick, 
and that he had left it of marble.** The strict 
economy of Vespasian was the source of his 
magnificence. The works of Trajan bear the 


stamp of his genius. The public monuments 
with which Hadrian adorned every province 
of the empire, were executed not only by his 
orders, but under his immediate inspection. He 
was himself an artist; and he loved the arts, as 
they conduced to the glory of the monarch. 
They were encouraged by the Antonines, as 
they contributed to the happiness of the people. 
But if the emperors were the first, they were 
not the only architects of their dominions. Their 
example was universally imitated by their 
principal subjects, who were not afraid of de¬ 
claring to the world that they had spirit to 
conceive, and wealth to accomplish, the noblest 
undertakings. Scarcely had the proud structure 
of the Coliseum been dedicated at Rome, be¬ 
fore the edifices of a smaller scale indeed, but 
of the same design and materials, were erected 
for the use and at the expense, of the cities of 
Capua and Verona.“ The inscription of the 
stupendous bridge of Alcantara attests that it 
was thrown over the Tagus by the contribution 
of a few Lusitanian communities. When Pliny 
was intrusted with the government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, provinces by no means the richest 
or most considerable of the empire, he found 
the cities within his jurisdiction striving with 
each other in every useful and ornamental 
work, that might deserve the curiosity of 
strangers, or the gratitude of their citi/ens. It 
was the duty of the Proconsul to supply their 
deficiencies, to direct their taste, and sometimes 
to moderate their emulation The opulent 
senators of Rome and the provinces esteemed 
it an honour, and almost an obligation, to 
adorn the splendour of their age and country; 
and the influence of fashion very frequently 
supplied the want of taste or generosity. Among 
a crowd of these private benefactors, we may 
select Hcrodcs Atticus, an Athenian citizen, 
who lived in the age of the Antonines. What¬ 
ever might be the motive of his conduct, his 
magnificence would have been worthy of the 
greatest kings. 

The family of Herod, at least after it had been 
favoured by fortune, waa lineally descended 
from Cimon and Miltiades, Theseus and Ge- 
crops, iEacus and Jupiter. But tlie posterity of 
so many gods and heroes was fallen into the 
most abject state. His grandfather had suffered 
by the hands of justice, and Julius Atticus, his 
father, must have ended his life in poverty and 
contempt, had he not disoovered an immense 
treasure buried under an old house, the last re¬ 
mains of his patrimony. According to the rigour 
of law, the emperor might have asserted his 
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claim, and the prudent Atticus prevented, by a 
frank confession, the officiousness of informers. 
But the equitable Ncrva, who then filled the 
throne, rcffised to accept any part of it, and 
commanded him to use, without scruple, the 
present of fortune. The cautious Athenian still 
insisted that the treasure was too considerable 
for a subject, and that he knew not how to use 
it. Abuse t/, theriy replied the monarch, with a 
good-natured |>ecvjshncss; for it is your own.®^ 
Many will be of opinion that Atticus literally 
obeyed the emperor’s last instructions; since he 
expended the greatest part of his fortune, which 
was much increased by an advantageous mar¬ 
riage, in llic service of the Public. He had ol> 
tained for his son Herod the prefe<'ture of the 
free cities of Asia; and the young magistrate, 
observing that the town of Troas was indiffer¬ 
ently supplied with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Hadrian three hundred myriads 
of drachms (about a hundred thousand pounds) 
for the construction of a new aqueduct. But in 
the execution of the work the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and the 
officers of the ^■evenue began to murmur, till 
the generous Atticus silenced their complaints, 
by requesting that he might be permitted to 
take upon himself the whole additional ex¬ 
pense.** 

The ablest preceptors of Greece and Asia had 
been invited by liberal rewards to direct the 
education of young Herod, Their pupil soon 
became a celebrated orator according to the 
useless rhetoric of that age, which, confining 
itself to the schools, disdained to visit either the 
Forum or the senate. He was honoured with 
the consulship at Rome; but the grcate.st part 
of his life was spent in a philosophic retirement 
at Athens, and his adjacent villas; perpetually 
surrounded by sophists, who acknowledged, 
without reluctance, the superiority of a rich and 
generous rival.® The monuments of his genius 
have perished; some considerable ruins still pre¬ 
serve the fame of his taste and munificence: 
modern travellers have measured the remains 
of the stadium which he constructed at Athens. 
It was six hundred feet in length, built entirely 
of white marble, capable of admitting the whole 
body of the people, and finished in four years, 
whilst Herod was president of the Athenian 
games. To the memory of his wife Regiila he 
dedicated a theatre, scarcely to be paralleled 
in the empire; no wood except cedar, very curi¬ 
ously carved, was employed in any part of the 
building. The Odeum, designed by Pericles (or 
musical performances, and the rehearsaTof new 


tragedies, had been a trophy of the victory of 
the arts over Barbaric greatness, as the timbers 
employed in the construction consisted chiefly 
of the masts of the Persian vessels. Notwith¬ 
standing the repairs bestowed on that ancient 
edifice by a king of Cappadocia, it was again 
fallen to decay. Herod restored its ancient 
beauty and magnificence. Nor was the liber¬ 
ality of that illustrious citizen confined to the 
walls of Athens. The most splendid ornaments 
bestowed on the temple of Neptune in the Isth¬ 
mus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, 
a bath at Thermopylae, and an aqueduct at 
Canusium in Italy, were insufficient to exhaust 
his treasures. The people of Epirus. Thessaly, 
Euboea, Bccotia, and Peloponnesus, experi¬ 
enced his favours; and many inscriptions of the 
cities of Greece and Asia gratefully style Hcro- 
des Atticus their patron and benefactor.^® 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, 
the modest simplicity of private houses an¬ 
nounced the ^qual condition of freedom; whilst 
the sovereignty of the people was represented 
in the majc'stic edifices destined to the public 
use;^‘ nor was this republican spirit totally ex¬ 
tinguished by the introduction of wealth and 
monarchy. It was in works of national honour 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the em¬ 
perors affected to display their magnificence. 
The golden palace of Nero excited a just indig¬ 
nation, but the vast extent of ground which had 
been usurped by his selfish luxury, was more 
nobly filled under the succeeding reigns by the 
Coliseum, the baths of Titus, the Claudian 
portico, and the temples dedicated to the god¬ 
dess of Peace, and to the genius of Rome.** 
These monuinerus of architecture, the property 
of the Roman people, were adorned with the 
most beautiful productions of Grecian painting 
and sculptuie; and in the temple of Peace a 
very curious library was open to the curiosity 
of the learned. At a small distance from thence 
was situated the Forum of Trajan. It was sur¬ 
rounded with a lofty portico, in the form of a 
quadrangle, in^o which four triumphal arches 
opened a noble and spacious entrance: in the 
centre arose a column of marble, whose height, 
of one hundred and ten feet, denoted the eleva¬ 
tion of the hill that had been cut away. This 
'olumn, which still .subsists in its ancient 
beauty, exhibited an exact representation of 
the Dacian victories of its founder. The veteran 
soldier contemplated the story of his own cam¬ 
paigns, and by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself 
to the honours of the triumph. All the otiier 
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quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of 
the empire, were embellished by the same lib¬ 
eral spirit of public magnificence, and were 
filled with amphitheatres, theatres, temples, 
porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and aque¬ 
ducts, all variously conducive to the health, the 
devotion, and the pleasures of the meanest citi¬ 
zen. The last mentioned of those edifices de¬ 
serve our peculiar attention. The boldness of 
the enterprise, the solidity of the execution, and 
the uses to which they were subservient, rank 
the aqueducts among the noblest monuments 
of Roman genius and power. The aqueducts of 
the capital claim a just pre-eminence; but the 
curious traveller, who, without the light of his¬ 
tory, should examine those of Spoleto, of Metz, 
or of Segovia, would very naturally conclude 
that those provincial towns had formerly been 
the residence of some p»otent monarch. The 
solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousncss, and 
even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of fresh 
water.’® 

Wc have computed the inhabitants and con¬ 
templated the public w’orks of the Roman em¬ 
pire. The observation of the number and great¬ 
ness of its cities will serve to confirm the former, 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un¬ 
pleasing to collect a few scattered instances 
relative to that subject, without forgetting, how¬ 
ever, that from the vanity of nations and the 
po\erty of language, the vague appellation of 
city has been indifferently bestowed on Rome 
and upon Laurentum. Ancient Italy is said to 
have contained eleven hundred and ninety- 
seven cities; and for whatsoever era of antiquity 
the expression might be intended,’* there is 
not any reason to believe the country less popu¬ 
lous in the age of the Antonincs than in that of 
Romulus. The petty slates of Latium w'cre con¬ 
tained within the metropolis of the empire, by 
whose superior influence they had been at¬ 
tracted. Those parts of Italy which have so long 
languished under the lazy tyranny of priests 
and viceroys, had been afflicted only by the 
more tolerable calamities of war; and the first 
symptoms of decay which they experi* need were 
amply compensated by the rapid improvements 
of the Cisalpine Gaul. The splendour of Verona 
may be traced in its remains: yet Verona was 


elegant habitations. York was the seat of gov¬ 
ernment; London was already enriched by 
commerce; and Bath was celebrated for the 
salutary effects of its medicinal waters. Gaul 
could boast of her twelve hundred cities;’® and 
though, in the northern parts, many of them, 
without excepting Paris itself, were little more 
than the rude and imperfect townships of a 
rising people, the southern provinces imitated 
the wealth and elegance of Italy. ’® Many were 
the cities of Gaul, Marseilles, Arles, Nismes, 
NarlK>nne, Thoulouse, Bourdeaux, Autun, Vi¬ 
enna, Lyons, Langres, and Treves, whose an¬ 
cient condition might sustain an equal, and 
perhaps advantageous comparison with their 
present state. With regard to Spain, that coun¬ 
try flourished as a province, and has declined 
as a kingdom. Exhausted by the abuse of her 
strength, by America, and by superstition, her 
pride might possibly be confounded, if we re¬ 
quired such a list of three hundred and sixty 
cities, as Pliny has exhibited under the reign of 
Vespasian.” III. Three hundred African cities 
had once acknowledged the authority of Car¬ 
thage,’® nor is it likely that their numbers di¬ 
minished under the admini.stration of the em¬ 
perors: Carthage itself ro.se with new splendour 
from its ashes; and that capital, as well as 
Capua and Ccjrinth, .soon recovered all the ad¬ 
vantages which can be separated from inde¬ 
pendent sovereignty. IV. 'Fhe provinces of the 
east present the contiast ofRr>man magnificence 
with Turkish barbarism. The ruins of antiquity 
scattered fiver uncultivated fields, and ascribed, 
by ignorance, to the power of magic, scaicely 
afford a shelter to the oppressed peasant or 
wandering Arab. Under the reign of the Cae¬ 
sars, the propfT Asia alone contained five 
hundred populous cities,’* enriched with all 
the gifts of nature, and adorned with all the 
refinements of art. Eleven citie.s of Asia liad 
once disputed the honour of dedicating a tem¬ 
ple to Tilx*rius, and their respective merits 
were examined by the senate.®^ Four of them 
were immediately rejected a.s unequal to the 
burden; and among these was Laodicea, whose 
splendour is still displayed in its ruins.®^ Laodi- 
cca collected a very considerable revenue from 
its flocks of sheep, celebrated for the fineness of 
their wool, and had received, a little l^eforc the 
contest, a legacy of above four hundred thou- 


less celebrated than Aquileia or Padua, Milan sand pounds by the testament of a generous 
or Ravenna. 11 . The spirit of improvement citizen.” If sucii was the poverty of l.,aodicea, 


had passed the Alps, and been felt even in t he wha t must have been the wealth of those cities, 
woods of Britain, which were gradually appeared preferable, and particu- 

away to open a free space for convenitt VAjl^Wcrgaraus, of Sin>Tna, and of Ephesus, 
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who so long disputed with each other over the 
titular primacy of Asia.®® The capitals of Syria 
and Egypt held a still superior rank in the em* 
pire: Antioch and Alexandria looked down 
with disdain on a crowd of dependent cities,®® 
and yielded, with reluctance, to the majesty of 
Rome itself. 

All these cities were connected with each 
other, and with the capital, by the public high¬ 
ways, which issuing from the Forum of Rome, 
traversed Italy, pervaded the provinces, and 
were terminated only by the fronti<‘rs (»f the 
empire. If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall of Antoninus to Rome, and from 
thence to Jerusalem, it will be found that the 
great chain of communication, from tlie north¬ 
west to the south-east point of tlic empire, was 
drawn out to the length of four thousand and 
eighty Roman miles.®® The public roads were 
accurately divided by mile-stones, and ran in a 
direct line from one city to another, with very 
little respect for the obstacles either of nature 
or private property. Mountains were perfor¬ 
ated, and bold aiuies thrown over the broadest 
and most rapid streams.®® The middle part of 
the road was raised into a terrace which com¬ 
manded the adjacent country, consisted of sev¬ 
eral strata of sand, gravel, and cement, and 
was paved with large stones, or in some places, 
near the capital, with granite.®^ Such was the 
solid construction of tlie Roman highways, 
whose firmness has not entirely yielded to the 
effort of fifteen centuries. They united the sub¬ 
jects of the most distant provinces by an easy 
and familiar intereourse; but their primary ob¬ 
ject liad lx*cn to facilitate the marches of the 
legions; nor was any country considered as 
completely subdued, till it had Ix’en rendered, 
in all its parts, pervious to the arms and author¬ 
ity of the conqueror. The advantage of receiv¬ 
ing the earliest intelligence, and of con\ eying 
their orders with celerity, induced the emperors 
to establish throughout their extensive domin¬ 
ions, the regular institution of posts.®® Houses 
were everywhere creeled at the distance only 
of five or six miles; each of them was constantly 
provided with forty horses, and by the help of 
these relays it was easy to travel an hundred 
miles in a day along the Roman roads.®® The 
use of the posts was allowed to those who 
claimed it by an Imperial mandate; but though 
originally intended for the publie service, it w«'is 
sometimes indulged, to the business or con- 
vcnicncy of private citizens.®® Nor was the 
communication of the Roman empire less free 
and open by sea than it was by land. The 


provinces surrounded and inclosed the Medi¬ 
terranean; and Italy, in the shape of an im¬ 
mense promontory, advanced into the midst 
of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours; but human 
industry had corrected the deficiencies of na¬ 
ture; and the artificial port of Ostia, in partic¬ 
ular, situate at the mouth of the Tybcr, and 
formed by the emperor Claudius, was a useful 
monumemt of Roman greatness.®* From this 
port, which was only sixteen miles from the 
capital, a favourable breeze frequently carried 
vessels in seven days to the columns of Hercules, 
and in nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt.®* 
Whatever evils cither reason or declamation 
have imputed to extensive empire, the power 
of Rome w'as attended with some beneficial 
conscqucnc<*s to mankind; and the same free¬ 
dom t)f intercourse which extended the vices, 
diffused lik(t^>vise the improvements of social 
life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the 
w^orld was unequally divided. The cast was in 
the immemorial possession of arts and luxury; 
whilst the west was inhabited by rude and w'ar- 
like barbarians, who either disdained agricul¬ 
ture, or to w hom it w^as totally unknown. Under 
the protection of an established government, 
the productions of hap])ier climates, and the 
industry of more civilised nations, W'cre gradu¬ 
ally introduced into the western countries of 
Europe; and the natives w'crc encouraged, by 
an open and profitable commerce, to multiply 
the former, as well as to improve the latter. It 
would he almost impossible to enumerate all 
th<’ artic lrs, either of the animal or the vege¬ 
table reign, which were successivelv imported 
into Europe, from Asia «mcl Egypt;®* but it will 
not lx unworthy of the dignitN, and much lc.ss 
of the uiilit\. of an historiial work, slightly to 
touch a few* of the principal heads, i. Al¬ 
most all the fli)w(Ts, the herbs, and the fruits, 
that grow in our European gardens, are of 
foreign exliacti<’‘n, which, in many cases, is be¬ 
trayed even by their names: the apple was a 
native of Italy, and when the Romans had 
tasted the richer llavour of the apricot, the 
peach, the pomegranate, the citron, and the 
orange, they contented themselves with apply¬ 
ing to all these new fruits the common denomi¬ 
nation of apple, discriminating them from each 
other by the additional epithet of their coun¬ 
try. 2. In the time of Homer, the vine grew' 
wild in the island of Sicily, and most probably 
in the adjacent continent; but it was not im¬ 
proved by the skill, iu)r did it atford a liquor 
grateful to tlic taste, of the savage inhabitants.®^ 
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A thousand years afterwards, Italy could boast, 
that of the fourscore most generous and cele¬ 
brated wines, more than two-thirds were pro¬ 
duced from her soil.®® The blessing was soon 
communicated to the Narbonnese province of 
Gaul; but so intense was the cold to the north 
of the Cevennes, that, in the time of Strabo, it 
was thought impossible to ripen the grapes in 
those parts of Gaul.®® This difficulty, however, 
was gradually vanquished; and there is some 
reason to believe, that the vineyards of Bur¬ 
gundy are as old as the age of the Antonines.®^ 
The olive, in the western world, followed the 
progress of peace, of which it was considered 
as the symbol. Two centuries after the founda¬ 
tion of Rome, both Italy and Africa were 
strangers to that useful plant; it was naturalised 
in those countries; and at length carried into 
the heart of Spain and Gaul. The timid errors 
of the ancients, that it required a certain degree 
of heat, and could only flourish in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the sea, were insensibly exploded 
by industry and experience.®* The cultivation 
of flax was transported from Egypt to Gaul, and 
einichcd the whole country, however it might 
impoverish the particular lands on which it was 
sown.®® 3. The use of artifirial grasses became 
familiar to the farmers both of Italy and the 
provinces, particularly the Lucerne, which de¬ 
rived its name and origin from Media.'*® The 
assured supply of wholesome and plentiful food 
for the cattle during winter multiplied the 
number of the flocks and herds, which in their 
turn contributed to the fertility of the soil. To 
all these improvements may be added an 
assiduous attention to mines and fisheries, 
which, by employing a multitude of laborious 
hands, serve to increase the pleasures of the 
rich, and the subsistence of the poor. The ele¬ 
gant treatise of Columella describes the ad¬ 
vanced state of the Spanish husbandry, under 
the reign of Tiberius; and it may be ob«icrved, 
that those famines which so frequently affiicted 
the infant republic, were seldom or never expe¬ 
rienced by the extensive empire of Rome. The 
accidental scarcity, in any single province, was 
immediately relieved by the plenty of its more 
fortunate neighbours. 

Agriculture is the foundation of manufac¬ 
tures; since the productions of nature are the 
materials of art. Under the Roman empire, the 
labour of an industrious and ingenious people 
was variously, but incessantly employed, in the 
service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their houses, and their furniture, the favourites 
of fortune united every refinement of conve- 


niency, of elegance, and of splendour, whatever 
could soothe their pride or gratify their sensual¬ 
ity. Such refinements, under the odious name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned by the 
moralists of every age; and it might perhaps be 
more conducive to the virtue, as well as happi¬ 
ness, of mankind, if all possessed the necessities, 
and none of the superfluities, of life. But in the 
present imperfect condition of society, luxury, 
though it may proceed from vice or folly, seems 
to be the only means that can correct the un¬ 
equal distribution of property. The diligent me¬ 
chanic, and the skilful artist, who have obtained 
no share in the division of the earth, receive a 
voluntary tax from the poss(‘ssors of land; and 
the latter are promptcfl, by a sc'iisc of interest, 
to improve those estates, with wliose produce 
they may purchase additional pleasures. This 
operation, the parlicular cflccts of which arc 
felt in everv socie^te, act<‘d with much more dif¬ 
fusive eneigv in the Roman world. The prov¬ 
inces would soon have bt'cn exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and commerce of 
luxiirv had not insensibly restored to the indus¬ 
trious subjects the sums which were exacted 
from them by the arms and authority of Roiu.e. 
As long as the circulation was cMnifmed witfnn 
the bounds of the empire, it impressed the po¬ 
litical machine wnlh a new degnx* of activity, 
and its consequences, sometimes beneficial, 
could never become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to coniine luxury w'ilhin 
the limits of an empire. The most remote coun¬ 
tries of the ancient world were ransacked to 
supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The 
forests ol Scythia afforded some valuable furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danulx.*; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the pi ice which they received 
in exchange for so useless a commodity.'®' 
There was a considerable demand for Babylo¬ 
nian carpets and other manufactures of the 
East; but the most important and unpopular 
branch of foreign trade was carried on with 
Arabia and India. Every year, about the time 
of the summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and 
twenty vessels sailed from Myos-hormos, a port 
of Egypt, on the* Red Sea. By the p>eriodical as¬ 
sistance of the Monsoons, they traversed the 
ocean in about forty days. The coast of Mala¬ 
bar, or the island of Ceylon,'®* was the usual 
term of their navigation, and it was in those 
markets that the merchants frc^in the more re¬ 
mote countries of Asia expected their arrival. 
The return of the fleet of Egypt was fixed to the 
monihs of December or January; and as soon as 
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their rich cargo had been transported on the 
backs of camels» from the Red Sea to the Nile, 
and had descended that river as far as Alexan¬ 
dria, it was poured, without delay, into the cap¬ 
ital of the empire.^* The objects of oriental 
traffic were splendid and trifling; silk, a poimd 
of which was esteemed not inferior in value to a 
p>ound of gold;^®* precious stones, among which 
the pearl claimed the first rank after the dia¬ 
mond;**^ and a variety of aromatics, that were 
consumed in religious worship and the ]x>mp 
of funerab. The labour and risk of the voyage 
was rewarded with almost incredible profit; but 
the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and 
a few individuab were enriched at the expense 
of the Public. As the natives of Arabia and India 
were contented with the productions and man¬ 
ufactures of their own country, silver, on the 
side of the Romans, was the principal, if not the 
only instrument of commerce. It was a com¬ 
plaint worthy of the gravity of the senate, that 
in the purchase of female ornaments, the wealth 
of the state was irrevocably given away to for¬ 
eign and hostile nations.'®® The annual loss is 
computed, by a writer of an inquisitive but cen¬ 
sorious temper, at upwards of eight hundred 
thousand pounds sterling.'®^ Such was the 
style of discontent, brooding over the dark pros¬ 
pect of approaching poverty. And yet, if we 
compare the proportion between gold and sil¬ 
ver, as it stood in the time of Pliny, and as it was 
fixed in the reign of Constantine, we shall dis¬ 
cover within that period a very considerable 
increase.'®® There is not the least reason to 
suppose that gold was become more scarce; it 
is therefore evident that silver was grown more 
common; that whatever might be the amount 
of the Indian and Arabian exports*, they were 
far from exhausting the wealth of the Roman 
world; and that the produce of the mines abun¬ 
dantly supplied the demands of commerce. 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prospx^rous state of the empire 
was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Romans. “They acknowl¬ 
edged that the true principles of social life, 
laws, agriculture, and science, which had been 
first invented by the wisdom of Athens, were 
now firmly established by the power of Rome, 
under whose auspicious influence the fiercest 
barbarians were united by an equal govern¬ 
ment and common language. They affirm, that 
with the improvement of arts, the human spe¬ 
cies was visibly multiplied. They celebrate the 
increasing splendour of the cities, the beautiful 


face of the country, cultivated and adorned like 
an immense garden; and the long festival of 
peace, which was enjoyed by so many nations, 
forgetful of their ancient animosities, and deliv¬ 
ered from the apprehension of future dan¬ 
ger.”'®® Whatever suspicions may be suggested 
by the air of rhetoric and declamation, which 
seems to prevail in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to historic truth. 

It was scarcely possible that the eyes of con¬ 
temporaries should discover in the public felic¬ 
ity the latent causes of decay and corruption. 
This long peace, and the uniform government 
of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret 
poison into the vitals of the empire. The minds 
of men were gradually reduced to the same 
level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and 
even the military spirit evaporated. The na¬ 
tives of Europe were brave and robust, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, and lllyricum supplied the le¬ 
gions with excellent soldiers, and constituted 
the real strength of the monarchy. Their p>cr- 
sonal valour remained, but they no longer pos¬ 
sessed that public courage which is nourished 
by the love of independence, the sense of na¬ 
tional honour, the presence of danger, and the 
habit of command. They received laws and 
governors from the will of their sovereign, and 
trusted for their defence to a mercenary army. 
The posterity of their boldest leaders was con¬ 
tented with the rank of citizens and subjects. 
The most aspiring spirits resorted to the court 
or standard of the emperors; and the deserted 
provinces, deprived of political strength or 
union, insensibly sunk into the languid indif¬ 
ference of private life. 

The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among 
the subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, who 
were themselves men of learning and curiosity. 
It was dilfuscd over the whole extent of their 
empire; the most northern tribes of Britons had 
acquired a taste for rhetoric; Homer as well as 
Virgil were transcribed and studied on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube; and the most 
liberal rewards sought out the faintest glimmer¬ 
ings of literary merit.'*® The sciences of physic 
and astronomy were successfully cultivated by 
the Greeks; the observations of Ptolemy and the 
writings of Galen are studied by those who have 
improved their discoveries and corrected their 
errors; but if we except the inimitable Lucian, 
this age of indolence passed away without hav¬ 
ing produced a single writer of original genius, 
or who excelled in the arts of elegant composi¬ 
tion. The authority of Plato and Aristotle, of 
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Zeno and Epicurus, still reigned in the schools; 
and their systems, transmitted with blind defer¬ 
ence from one generation of disciples to anoth¬ 
er, precluded every generous attempt to exer¬ 
cise the powers, or enlarge the limits, of the 
human mind. The beauties of the poets and 
orators, instead of kindling a fire like their own, 
inspired only cold and servile imitations: or if 
any ventured to deviate from those models, they 
deviated at the same time from good sense and 
propriety. On the revival of letters, the youthful 
vigour of the imagination, after a long repose, 
national emulation, a new religion, new lan¬ 
guages, and a new world, called forth the genius 
of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, trained 
by a uniform artificial foreign education, were 
engaged in a very unequal competition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their 
genuine feelings in their native tongue, had 
already occupied every place of honour. The 
name of Poet was almost forgotten; that of Ora¬ 
tor was usurped by the sophists. A cloud of 
critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened 
the face of learning, and the decline of genius 
was soon followed by the corruption of taste. 


The sublime Longinus, who in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian queen, 
preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, ot»erves 
and laments this degeneracy of his contempo¬ 
raries, which debased their sentiments, ener¬ 
vated their courage, and depressed their talents. 
“In the same manner,” says he, “as some chil¬ 
dren always remain pigmies, whose infant 
limbs have been too closely confined; thus our 
tender minds, fettered by the prejudices and 
habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand 
themselves, or to attain that well-proportioned 
greatness which we admire in the ancients; who 
living under a popular government, wrote with 
the same freedom as they actcd.”“^ This di¬ 
minutive stature of mankind, if we pursue the 
metaphor, was daily sinking below the old 
standard, and the Roman world was indeed 
peopled by a race of pygmies; when the fierce 
giants of the north broke in, and mended the 
puny breed. They restored a manly spirit of 
freedom; and after the revolution of ten cen¬ 
turies, freedom became the happy parent of 
taste and science. 


CHAPTER III 

Of the Constitution of the Roman Empire, in the Age of the Antonines, 


T he obvious definition of a monarchy 
seems to be that of a state, in which h 
single person, by whatyicver name he 
may be distinguished, is entrusted with the ex¬ 
ecution of the laws, the management of the 
revenue, and the command of the army. But, 
unless public liberty is protected by intrepid 
and vigilant guardians, the authority of so for¬ 
midable a magistrate will soon degenerate into 
despotism. The influence of the clergy, in an 
age of superstition, might be usefully employed 
to assert the rights of mankind; but so intimate 
is the connection between the throne and the 
altar, that the banner of the church has very 
seldom been seen on the side of the people. A 
martial nobility and stubborn commons, pos¬ 
sessed of arms, tenacious of property, and col¬ 
lected into constitutional assemblies, form the 
only balance capable of preserving a free con¬ 
stitution against enterprises of an aspiring 
prince. 

Every barrier of the Roman constitution had 
been levelled by the vast ambition of the dicta¬ 
tor; every fence had been extirpated by the 
cruel hand of the Triumvir. After the victory of 


Actium, the fate of the Roman world depended 
on the will of Ortavianus, surnained C;rsar, by 
his uncle’s adoption, and afterwards Augustus, 
by the flattery of the senate. The conqueror was 
at the head of forty-four veteran legions,' con¬ 
scious of their own strength, and of the weak¬ 
ness of the constitution, habituated, during 
twenty years civil war, to every act of blood and 
violence, and passionately devoted to the house 
of Caesar, from whence alone they had received, 
and expected, the most lavish rewards. The 
provinces, long oppressed by the ministers of 
the republic, sighed for the government of a 
single person, who would be the nlaster, not the 
accomplice, of those petty tyrants. The people 
of Rome, viewing, with a secret pleasure, the 
humiliation of the aristocracy, demanded only 
bread and public shows; and were supplied 
with both by the liberal hand of Augustus. The 
rich and polite Italians, who had almost uni¬ 
versally embraced the philosophy of Epicurus, 
enjoyed the present blessings of ease and tran¬ 
quillity, and suffered not the pleasing dream to 
be interrupted by the memory of their old tu¬ 
multuous freedom. With its power, the senate 
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had lost its dignity; many of the most noble 
families were extinct. The republicans of spirit 
and ability had perished in the field of battle, or 
in the proscription. The door of the assembly 
had been designedly left open, for a mixed mul¬ 
titude of more than a thousand piersons, who 
reflected disgrace upon their rank, instead of 
deriving honour from it.* 

The reformation of the senate was one of the 
first steps in which Augustus laid aside the ty¬ 
rant, and professed himself the father of his 
country. He was elected censor; and, in concert 
with his faithful Agrippa, he examined the list 
of the senators, expelled a few members, whose 
vices or whose obstinacy required a public ex¬ 
ample, persuaded near two hundred to prevent 
the shame of an expulsion by a voluntary re¬ 
treat, raised the qualification of a senator to 
about ten thousand pounds, created a sufficient 
nuinlxT of Patrician families, and accepted for 
himself the honourable title of Prince of the 
Senate, which had always been bestowed, by 
the censors, on the citizen the most eminent for 
his honours and services.^ but whilst he thus 
restored the dignity, he destroyed the indepen¬ 
dence of the senate. The principles of a free con¬ 
stitution are irrevocably lost, uhen the legisla¬ 
tive power is nominated by the executive. 

Before an assembly thus modelled and pre¬ 
pared, Augustus pronounced a studied oration, 
which displayed his patriotism, and disguised 
his ambition. “He lamented, yet excused, his 
past conduct. Filial piety had required at his 
hands the revenge of his father’s murder; the 
humanity of his own nature had sometimes 
given way to the stern laws of necessity, and to a 
forced connection with two unworthy col¬ 
leagues: as long as Antony lived, the republic 
forl)ade him to abandon her to a degenerate 
Roman, and a barbarian queen. He was now at 
liberty to satisfy his duty and his inclination. He 
solemnly restored the senate and people to all 
their ancient rights; and wished only to mingle 
with the crowd of his fcUow-citizcns, and to 
share the blessings which he had obtained for 
his country.”^ 

It would require the pen of Tacitus (if Taci¬ 
tus had assisted at this assembly) to describe the 
various emotions of the senate; those that were 
suppressed, and those that were aifected. It was 
dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus; to 
seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. The 
respective advantages of monarchy and a repub¬ 
lic have often divided speculative inquirers; the 
present greatness of the Roman state, the cor¬ 
ruption of manners, and the licence of the 


soldiers, supplied new arguments to the advo¬ 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of 
government were again warped by the hopes 
and fears of each individual. Amidst this con¬ 
fusion of sentiments, the answer of the senate 
was unanimous and decisive. They refused to 
accept the resignation of Augustus; they con¬ 
jured him not to desert the republic, which he 
had saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty 
tyrant submitted to the orders of the senate; and 
consented to receive the government of the 
provinces, and the general command of the 
Roman armies, under the well-known names of 
Proconsul and Imperator.^ But he would re¬ 
ceive them only for ten years. Even before the 
expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wounds of civil discord would be completely 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its 
pristine health and vigour, would no longer re¬ 
quire the dangfjrous interposition of so extraor¬ 
dinary a magistrate. The memory of this com¬ 
edy, repeated several times during the life of 
Augustus, was preserved to the last ages of the 
empire, by the peculiar pomp with which the 
perpetual monarchs of Rome always solemnised 
the tenth years of their reign.® 

Without any violation of the principles of the 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from 
the earliest ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, and a just sense of military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service of the Roman youth; 
and to punish an obstinate or cowardly dis¬ 
obedience by the most severe and ignominious 
penalties, by striking the offender out of the list 
of citizens, by confiscating his property, and by 
selling his person into slavery.' The most sacred 
rights of freedom, confirmed by the Porcian and 
Sempronian laws, were suspended by the mili¬ 
tary engagement. In his camp the general exer¬ 
cised an absolute power of life and death; his 
jurisdiction was not confined by any forms of 
trial or rules of proceeding, and the execution 
of the sentence w'os immediate and without ap¬ 
peal. * The choice of the enemies of Rome was 
regularly decided by the legislative authority. 
The most important resolutions of peace and 
war were seriously debated in the senate, and 
solemnly ratified by the people. But when the 
arms of the legions were carried to a great dis¬ 
tance from Italy, the generals assumed the lib¬ 
erty of directing them against whatever people, 
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and in whatever manner, they judged most ad¬ 
vantageous for the public service. It was from 
the success, not from the justice, of their enter¬ 
prises, that they expected the honours of a tri¬ 
umph. In the use of victory, especially after they 
were no longer controlled by the commissioners 
of the senate, they exercised the most unbound¬ 
ed despotism. When Pompey commanded in 
the East, he rewarded his soldiers and allies, de¬ 
throned princes, divided kingdoms, founded 
colonies, and distributed the treasures of Mith- 
ridates. On his return to Rome, he obtained, by 
a single act of the senate and people, the uni¬ 
versal ratification of all his proceedings. ^ Such 
was the power over the soldiers, and over the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, 
or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 
They were, at the same time, the governors, or 
rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad¬ 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised teth the executive and legislative 
pow'er of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the 
first chapter of this work, some notion may be 
formed of the armies and provinces thus in¬ 
trusted to the ruling hand of Augustus. But as it 
was impossible that he could personally com¬ 
mand the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permission of devolving the 
execution of his great office on a sufficient num¬ 
ber of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior to the ancient pro- 
consuls; but their station was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their com¬ 
missions at the will of a superior, to whose 
auspicious influence the merit of their action was 
legally attributed. * ® They were the representa¬ 
tives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
the general of the republic, and his jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended over all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always dele¬ 
gated his power to the members of their body. 
The Imperial lieutenants were of consular or 
praetorian dignity; the legions were command¬ 
ed by senators, and the praefecturc of Egypt 
was the only important trust committed to a 
Roman knight. 

Within six days after Augustus had been 
compelled to accept so very liberal a grant, he 
resolved to gratify the pride of the senate by an 
easy sacrifice. He represented to them, that 
they had enlarged his powers, even beyond 
that degree which might be required by the 


melancholy condition of the times. They had 
not permitted him to refuse the laborious com¬ 
mand of the armies and the frontiers; but he 
must insist on being allowed to restore the more 
peaceful and secure provinces, to the mild ad¬ 
ministration of the civil magistrate. In the divi¬ 
sion of the provinces, Augustus provided for his 
own ]x>wcr, and for the dignity of the republic. 
The proconsuls of the senate, particularly those 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more 
honourable character than the lieutenants of 
the emperor, who commanded in Gaul or Syria. 
The former were attended by lictors, the latter 
by soldiers. A law was passed that wherever the 
emperor was present, his extraordinary com¬ 
mission should supersede the ordinary jurisdic¬ 
tion of the governor; a custom was introduced, 
that the new conquest belonged to the Imperial 
portion; and it was soon discovered that the 
authority of the Prtnety the favourite epithet of 
Augustus, was the same in every part of the 
empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, Au¬ 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. By a 
dangerous exception to the ancient maxims, he 
was authorised to preserve his military com¬ 
mand, supported by a numerous lx)dy of guards, 
even in time of peace, and in the heart of the 
capita). 1 lis command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizens who were engaged in the service 
by the military oath; but such was the propen¬ 
sity of the Romans to servitude, that the oath 
was voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the 
senators, and the equestrian order, till the hom¬ 
age of flattery was insensibly converted into an 
annual and solemn protestation of fidelity. 

Although Augustus considered a military 
force as the firmest foundation, he wisely re¬ 
jected it, as a very odious instrument of govern¬ 
ment. It was more agreeable to his temper, as 
well as to his policy, to reign under the Vener¬ 
able names of ancient magistracy, and artfully 
to collect, in his own person, all the scattered 
rays of civil jurisdiction. With this view, he per¬ 
mitted the senate to confer upon him, for his 
life, the powers of the consular" and tribuni- 
tian offices," which were, in the same manner, 
continued to all his successors. The consuls had 
succeeded to the kings of Rome, and repre¬ 
sented the dignity of the state. They superin¬ 
tended the ceremonies of religion, levied and 
commanded the legions, gave audience to for¬ 
eign ambassadors, and presided in the assem¬ 
blies both of the senate and people. The general 
control of the finances was intrusted to their 
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care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were consid¬ 
ered as the supreme guardians of law, equity, 
and the public peace. Such was their ordinary 
jurisdiction; but whenever the senate empow¬ 
ered the first magistrate to consult the safety 
of the commonwealth, he was raised by that 
decree above the laws, and exercised, in the 
defence of lilxirty, a temporary despotism.*^ 
The character of the tribunes was, in every 
respect, different from that of the consuls. The 
appearance of the former was modest and hum¬ 
ble ; but their persons were sacred and inviolable. 
Their force was suited rather for opposition 
than for action. They were instituted to defend 
the oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign 
the enemies of the people, and, when they 
judged it necessary, to stop, by a single word, 
the whole machine of government. As long as 
the republic subsisted, the dangerous influence, 
which cither the consul or the tribune might 
deri\e from their respective jurisdiction, was 
diminished by se^'cral important restrictions. 
Their authority expired w’lth the year in which 
they were elected; the former oflicc was divided 
between iw'o, the latter among ten persons; 
and, as both in their private and public interest 
they were a\ersc to each other, their mutual 
conflicts contributed, for the most part, to 
strengthen rather than to destroy the balance 
of the constitution. But when the consular and 
tribunilian powers were uniu-d, when they 
were vested fur file in a single person, when the 
general of the army w^as, at the same time, the 
minister of the senate, and the representative of 
the Roman people, it was impossible to resist 
the exercise, nor was it easy to define the limits, 
of his Imperial prerogative. 

To these accumulated honours, the policy of 
Augustus soon added the splendid as well as 
important dignities of supreme pontiff, and of 
censor. By ilic h^rmer he acquired the manage¬ 
ment of the religion, and by the latter a legal 
insfx'ction over the manners and fortunes, of 
the Roman people. If so many distinct and in¬ 
dependent powers did not exactly unite with 
•each other, the complaisance of the senate was 
prepared to supply every deficiency by the 
most ample and extraordinary concessions. The 
emperors, as the first ministers of the republic, 
were exempted Iroin the obligation and penalty 
of many incomcnient laws: they were author¬ 
ised to convoke the senate, to make several mo¬ 
tions in the same day, to rcconunend candidates 
for the honours of the slate, to enlarge the 
bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 


their discretion, to declare peace and war, to 
ratify treaties; and by a most comprehensive 
clause, they were empowered to execute what¬ 
soever they should judge advantageous to the 
empire, and agreeable to the majesty of things 
private or public, human or divine.'^ 

When all the various powers of executive 
government were committed to the Imperial 
ma^tsttate, the ordinary magistrates of the com¬ 
monwealth languished in obscurity, without 
vigour, and almost without business. The 
names and forms of the ancient administration 
were preserved by Augustus with the most 
anxious care. The usual number of consuls, 
praetors, tribunes,** were annually invested with 
their rcs[>eciive ensigns of office, and continued 
to discharge some of their least important func¬ 
tions. I'hose honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans; and the emperors 
themselves, thqugh invested for life with the 
powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to 
the title of that annual dignity, which they 
condescended to share with the most illustrious 
of their fellow-citizens.*® In the election of these 
magistrates, the people, during the reign of 
Augustus, w'cre permitted to expose all the in¬ 
conveniences of a wild democracy. That artful 
prince, instead of discovering the least symp¬ 
tom of impatience, humbly solicited their suf¬ 
frages for himself or his friends, and scrupu¬ 
lously practised all the duties of an ordinary 
candidate.*^ But w'c may \eiuurc to ascribe to 
his councils, the first measure of the succeeding 
reign, by which the elections were transferred to 
the senate.'I'he a.sseniblies of the pt'ople w'erc 
forever abolished, and the emperors were deliv¬ 
ered from a dangerous multitude, who, without 
restoring hbcTty, might havedisiurbc'd, and pier- 
haps endangered, the established government. 

By dec laring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Manus and Cla'sar had subverted the 
con.siitution of their c()unti y. But as soon as the 
senate had been humbled and di.sanncd, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and 
useful instrument of dominion. It was on the 
dignity of the senate, that Augustus and his 
successors founded their new’ empire; and they 
affected, on every occasion, 10 adopt the lan¬ 
guage and principles of Patricians. In the ad¬ 
ministration of their uw ti powers they frequently 
consulted the great national council, and 
seemed to refer to its decision the most important 
concerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and 
the internal provinces, were subject to the im¬ 
mediate jurisdiction of the senate. Wixh regard 
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to civil objects, it was the supreme court of 
appeal; with regard to criminal matters, a tri¬ 
bunal constituted for the trial of all offences 
that were committed by men in any public 
station, or that affected the peace and majesty 
of the Roman people. The exercise of the judi¬ 
cial power became the most frequent and seri¬ 
ous occupation of the senate; and the important 
causes that were pleaded before them afforded 
a last refuge to the spirit of ancient eloquence. 
As a council of state, and as a court of justice, 
the senate possessed very considerable preroga¬ 
tives; but in its legislative capacity, in which it 
was supposed virtually to represent the people, 
the rights of sovereignty were acknowledged to 
reside in that assembly. Every power was de¬ 
rived from their authority, every law was rati¬ 
fied by their sanction. Their regular meetings 
were held on three stated days in every month, 
the Calends, the Nones, and the Ides. The de¬ 
bates were conducted with decent freedom; 
and the emperors themselves, who glorified in 
the name of senators, sat, voted, and divided 
with their equals. 

To resume, in a few words, the system of the 
Imperial government, as it was instituted by 
Augustus, and maintained by those princes 
who understood their own interest and that of 
the people, it may be defined an absolute mon¬ 
archy disguised by the forms of a common¬ 
wealth. The masters of the Roman world 
surrounded their throne with darkness, con¬ 
cealed their irresistible strength, and humbly 
professed themselves the accountable ministers 
of the senate, whose supreme decrees they dic¬ 
tated and obeyed.'® 

The face of the court corresponded with the 
forms of the administration. I’he emperors, if 
we except those tyrants whose capricious folly 
violated every law of nature and decency, dis¬ 
dained that pomp and ceremony which might 
offend their countrymen, but could add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life they 
affected to confound themselves with their sub¬ 
jects, and maintained with them an equal 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. I’heir 
habit, their palace, their table, were suited 
only to the rank of an opulent senator. I'heir 
family, however numerous or splendid, was com¬ 
posed entirely of their domestic slaves and freed- 
men.®® Augustas or Trajan would have blushed 
at employing the meanest of the Romans in those 
menial offices, which, in the household and Ijed- 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

The deification of the emperors®' is the only 


instance in which they departed from their 
accustomed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile and 
impious mode of adulation. It was easily trans¬ 
ferred from the kings to the governors of Asia; 
and the Roman magistrates very frequently 
were adored as provincial deities, with the 
pomp of altars and temples, of festivals and 
sacrifices.®® It was natural that the emperors 
should not refuse what the proconsuls had ac¬ 
cepted ; and the divine honours which both the 
one and the other received from the provinces, 
attested rather the despotism than the servitude 
of Rome. But the conquerors soon imitated the 
vanquished nations in the arts of flattery; and 
the imperious spirit of the first Carsar too easily 
consented to assume, during his lifetime, a 
place among the tutelar deities of Rome. 'I he 
milder temper of his successor declined so 
dangerous an ambition, which was never after- 
w'ards revived, except by the madness of Cali¬ 
gula and Donntian. Augustus permitted indeed 
some of the provincial cities to erect temples to 
his honour, on condition that they should asso¬ 
ciate the worship of Rome with that of the 
sovereign; he tolerated f)rivate superstition, ol 
which he might Ix' the object;^® but he con¬ 
tented himself with being revered by the senate 
and people in his human character, and wisely 
left to his successor the care ofhis public deifi¬ 
cation. A regular custom was introduced, that 
on the decease of every emperor who had 
neither lived nor died like a tyrant, the senate 
by a solemn decree should place him in the 
number of the gods: and the ceremonies of his 
Apotheosis were blended with those of his fu¬ 
neral. I'his legal, and, as it should seem, injudi¬ 
cious pnjfanation, so abhorrent to our stricter 
principles, was received with a faint murmur,®^ 
by the easy nature of polytheism; but it was 
received as an institution, not of religion, but 
of policy. Wc should disgrace the virtues of the 
Antoniiies, by comparing them with the vices 
of Hercules or Jupiter. Even the character of 
Ca’sar or Augustus were far superior to those 
of the popular deities. But it was the misfortune 
of the former to live in an enlightened age, and 
their actions were too faithfully recorded to 
admit of such a mixture of fable and mystery, 
as the devotion of the vulgar requires. As soon 
as their divinity was established by law, it sunk 
into oblivion, without contributing either to 
their own fame, or to the dignity of succeeding 
priiccs. 

In the consideration of the Imperial govern- 
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ment, we have frequently mentioned the artful 
founder, under his well-known title of Augus¬ 
tus, which was not however conferred upon him 
till the edifice was almost completed. The 
obscure name of Octavianus he derived from a 
mean family in the little town of Aricia. It was 
stained with the blood of the proscription; and 
he was desirous, had it been possible, to erase 
all memory of his former life. The illustrious 
surname of Cnesar he had assumed as the 
adopted son of the dictator; but he had too 
much good sense, cither to hope to be con¬ 
founded, or to wish to be compared, with that 
extraordinary man. It was proj)osed in the sen¬ 
ate, to dignify their minister with a new appel¬ 
lation : and after a very serious discussion, that 
of Augustus was chosen, among several others, 
as being the most expressive of the character of 
peace and sanctity, which he uniformly affect- 
ed.'*^^ AutiuHus was therefore a personal, Casar 
a family distinction. The former should natu¬ 
rally have expired with the prince on whom it 
was bestowed; anc however the latter was 
diffused by adoption and female alliance, Nero 
was the last prince who could allege any heredi¬ 
tary claim to the honours of the Julian line. 
But, at the time of his death, the practice of a 
century had inseparably connect<*d those ap¬ 
pellations with the Imperial digiiiiy, and they 
have been preserved by a long succession of 
emperors, Romans, Greeks, Franks, and Ger¬ 
mans, from the fall of the republic to the present 
time. A distinction was, however, soon intro¬ 
duced. The sacred title of Augustus was always 
reserved for the monarch, whilst the name of 
Capsar was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian, at 
least, was appropriated to the second person in 
the state, who was considered as the presump¬ 
tive heir of the empire. 

The tender respect of Augustus for a free 
constitution which he had destroyed, can only 
be explained by an attentive consideration of 
the character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age ol nineteen, to assume 
the mask of hypocrisy, which he never after¬ 
wards laid aside. With tlie same hand, and 
probably with the same temper, he signed the 
proscription of Cicero, and the pardon of 
Cinna. His virtues, and even his vices, were 
artificial; and according to the various dictates 
of his interest, he was at first the enemy, and 
at last the father, of the Roman world.*® When 
he framed the artful system of the Imperial 
authority, his moderation was inspired by his 


fears. He wished to deceive the people by an 
image of civil liberty, and the armies by an 
image of civil government. 

I. The death of Caesar was ever before his 
eyes. He had lavished wealth and honours on 
his adherents; but the most favoured friends of 
his uncle were in the number of the conspira¬ 
tors. The fidelity of the legions might defend 
his authority against of>en rebellion; but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the 
dagger of a determined republican; and the 
Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus,** 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. 
Carsar had provoked his fate, as much by the 
ostentation of his power as by his power itself. 
The cf)nsul or the tribune might have reigned 
in j>cacc. 'Fhc title of king had armed the Ro¬ 
mans against his life. Augustus was sensible 
that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate 
and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured that they still 
enjoyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate 
and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in 
the pleasing illusion, as long as it was supported 
by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It was a motive of self- 
preservation, not a principle of liberty, that 
animated the conspirators against Caligula, 
Nero, and Doinitian. They attacked the person 
of the tyrant, without aiming their blow' at the 
authority ol the emperor. 

1 here appears, indeed, one memorable occa¬ 
sion, in which the senate, after seventy years of 
patience, made an ineflcctual attempt to rc- 
assuine its long-lbrgottcn rights. When the 
throne w'as vacant by the murder of C'aligula, 
the consuls convoked that assembly in the Cap¬ 
itol, condemned the memory of the Caesars, 
gave the watchword liberty to the few cohorts 
who faintly adhered to their standard, and 
during eight and ft^rty hours acted as the inde¬ 
pendent chiefs of a free commonw'calth. But 
while they deliberated, the Pr«Tlorian Guards 
had resolved. '1 he stupid Claudius, brother of 
Germanicus, w’as already in their camp, in¬ 
vested with the Imperial purple, and prepared 
to support his election by arms. The dream of 
liberty was at an end; and the senate awoke to 
all the horrors of inevitable servitude. Deserted 
by the people, and threatened by a military 
force, that feeble a.ssembly was compelled to 
ratify the choice of the Praetorians, and to em¬ 
brace the benefit of an amnesty, which Claudius 
had the prudence to offer, and the generosity 
to observe.*® 
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II. The insolence of the armies inspired 
Augustus with fears of a still more alarming 
nature. The despair of the citizens could only 
attempt what the power of the soldiers was, at 
any time, able to execute. How precarious was 
his own authority over men whom he had 
taught to violate every social duty! He had 
heard their seditious clamours; he dreaded 
their calmer moments of reflection. One revolu¬ 
tion had been purchased by immense rewards; 
but a second revolution might double those re¬ 
wards. The troops professed the fondest attach¬ 
ment to the house of Czrsar; but the attach¬ 
ments of the multitude arc capricious and in¬ 
constant. Augustus summoned to his aid 
whatever remained in those fierce minds of 
Roman prejudices; enforced the rigour of disci¬ 
pline by the sanction of law; and inter[X)sing 
the majesty of the senate between the emperor 
and the army, boldly claimed their allegiance, 
as the first magistrate of the republic.^ 

During a long period of two hundred and 
twenty years, from the establishment of this 
artful system to the death of Commodus, the 
dangers inherent to a military government 
were, in a great measure, suspended. The sol¬ 
diers were seldom roused to that fatal sense of 
their own strength, and of the weakness of the 
civil authority, which was, before and after¬ 
wards, productive of such dreadful calamities. 
Caligula and Domitian were assassinated in 
their palace by their own domestics; the con- 
vubions which agitated Rome on the death of 
the former, were confined to^thc walls of the 
dty. But Nero involved the whole empire in his 
ruin. In the space of eighteen months, four 
princes jperished by the .sword; and the Roman 
world was shaken by the fury of the contending 
armies. Excepting only this short, though vio¬ 
lent, eruption of military licence, the two cen¬ 
turies from Augustus to Commodus passed 
away unstained with civil blood, and undis¬ 
turbed by revolutions. The emperor was elected 
by the authority of the senate, and the consent of the 
soldiers.^^ The legions respected their oath of 
fidelity; and it requires a minute inspection of 
the Roman annals to discover three inconsider¬ 
able rebellions, which were ail suppressed in a 
few months, and without even the hazard of a 
battle.®^ 

In elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 
throne is a moment big with danger and mis¬ 
chief. The Roman emperors, desirous to spare 
the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested 
their designed successor with so large a share of 


present power, as should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suf** 
fering the empire to perceive the change of 
masters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer 
prospects had been snatched from him by un¬ 
timely deaths rested his last hopes on Tiberius, 
obtained for his adopted son the censorial and 
tribunitian powers, and dictated a law by which 
the future prince was invested with an author¬ 
ity equal to his own, over the provinces and the 
armies.’* Thus Vespasian subdued the generous 
mind of his eldest son. Titus was adored by the 
eastern legions, which, under his command, 
had recently achieved the conquest of Judaea. 
His power was dreaded, and. as his virtues were 
clouded by the intemperance of youths his de¬ 
signs were suspected. Instead of listening to 
such unworthy suspicions, the prudent monarch 
associated Titus to the full powers of the Im¬ 
perial dignity; and the grateful son ever ap¬ 
proved himself the humble and faithful minister 
of so indulgent a father.®*’ 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him 
indeed to embrace every measure that might 
confirm his recent and precarious elevation. 
The military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, 
had been consecrated by the habits of an hun¬ 
dred years, to the name and family of the 
Caesars; and although that family had been 
continued only by the fictitious jyte of adoption, 
the Romans still revered, in the person of Nero, 
the grandson of Gcrmanicus, and the lineal 
successor of Augustus. It was not without re¬ 
luctance and remorse that the Prertorian 
Guards had been persuadr^d to abandon the 
cause of the tyrant.®^ The rapid downfall of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, taught the armies 
to consider the emperors as the creatures of 
their will, and the instruments of their licence. 
The birth of Vespasian was mean; his grand¬ 
father had been a private soldier, his father a 
petty officer of the revenue;®® his own merit had 
raised him, in an advanced age, to the empire; 
but his merit was rather useful, than shining, 
and his virtues were disgraced by a strict and 
even sordid parsimony. Such a prince consulted 
his true interest by the association of a son, 
whose more splendid and amiable character 
might turn the public attention from the ob¬ 
scure origin to the future glories of the Flavian 
house. Under the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, 
and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 

Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
the assassins of Domitian before he discovered 
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that his feeble age was unable to stem the tor¬ 
rent of public disorders, which had multiplied 
under the long tyranny of his predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigor¬ 
ous character, whose justice should strike terror 
into the guilty. Though he had several rela¬ 
tions, he fixed his choice on a stranger. He 
adopted Trajan, then about forty years of age, 
and who commanded a powerful army in the 
Lower Germany; and immediately, by a decree 
of the senate, declared him his colleague and 
successor in the empire.^* It is sincerely to be 
lamented, that whilst we are fatigued with the 
disgustful relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, 
wc arc reduced to collect the actions of Trajan 
from the glimmerings of an abridgment, or the 
doubtful light of a panegyric. There remains, 
however, one panegyric far removed beyond 
the suspicion of flattery. Above two hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Trajan, the 
senate, in pouring out the customary acclama¬ 
tions on the acce^siL*., of a new emperor, wished 
that he might surpass the felicity of Augustus, 
and the virtue of Trajan.*^ 

We may readily believe, that the father of his 
country hesitated whether he ought to intrust 
the various and doubtful character of his kins¬ 
man Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last 
moments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup¬ 
posed a fictitious adoption the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 
peaceably acknowledged as his lawful successor. 
Under his reign, as has been already men¬ 
tioned, the empire flourished in peace and pros¬ 
perity. He encouraged the arts, reformed the 
laws, asserted military discipline, and visited 
all his provinces in person. His vast and active 
genius was equally suited to the most enlarged 
views, and the minute details of civil policy. 
But the ruling passions of his soul were curiosity 
and vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by difTcrent objects, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor of his 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and mod¬ 
eration. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put 
to death four consular senators, his personal 
enemies, and men who had been judged worthy 
of empire; and the tediousness of a painful ill¬ 
ness rendered him, at last, peevish and cruel. 
The senate doubted whether they should pro¬ 
nounce him a god or a tyrant; and the honours 
decreed to his memory were granted to the 
prayers of the pious Antoninus.^ 


The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
of a successor. After revolving in his mind sev¬ 
eral men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated, he adopted iElius Verus, 
a gay and voluptuous nobleman, recommended 
by uncommon beauty to the lover of Anti- 
nous.^^ But while Hadrian was delighting him¬ 
self with his own applause, and the acclama¬ 
tions of the soldiers, whose consent had been 
secured by an immense donative, the new 
Csesar^' was ravished from his embraces by an 
untimely death. He left only one son. Hackian 
commended the boy to the gratitude of the 
Antonines. He was adopted by Pius; and, on 
the accession of Marcus, was invested with an 
equal share of sovereign power. Among the 
many vices of this younger Verus he possessed 
one virtue; a dutiful reverence for his wLscr 
colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned 
the ruder cares of empire. The philosophic em¬ 
peror dissembled his follies, lamented his early 
death, and cast a decent veil over his memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either 
gratified or disappointed, he resolved to deserve 
the thanks of posterity, by placing the most 
exalted merit on the Roman throne. His dis¬ 
cerning eye easily discovered a senator about 
fifty years of age, blameless in all the offices of 
life, and a youth of about seventeen, tvhosc 
riper years opened the fair prospect of every 
virtue: the elder of these was declared the son 
and successor of Hadrian, on condition, how¬ 
ever, that he himself should immediately adopt 
the younger. The two Antonines (for it is of 
them that wc arc now speaking) governed the 
Roman world forty-two years, with the same 
invariable spirit of wisdom and virtue. Al¬ 
though Pius had two sons,^ he preferred the 
welfare of Rome to the interest of his family, 
gave his daughter Faustina in marriage to 
young Marcus, obtained from the senate the 
tribunitian and proconsular powers, and with 
a noble disdain, or rather ignorance of jealousy, 
associated him to all the labours of government. 
Marcus, on the other hand, revered the char¬ 
acter of his benefactor, loved him as a parent, 
obeyed him as his sovereign,^® and, after he was 
no more, regulated his own administration by 
the example and maxims of his predecessor. 
Their united reigns arc possibly the only period 
of history in which the happiness of a great 
people was the sole object of government. 

Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly denomi¬ 
nated a second Numa. The same love of reli¬ 
gion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
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of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only pre¬ 
vent a few neighbouring villages from plunder¬ 
ing each other’s harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part 
of the earth. His reign is marked by the rare 
advantage of furnishing very few materials for 
history; which is, indeed, little more than the 
register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind. In private life, he was an amiable 
as well as a good man. The native simplicity of 
his virtue was a stranger to vanity or affecta¬ 
tion. He enjoyed with moderation the conve- 
niencies of his fortune, and the innocent plea¬ 
sures of society:^* and the benevolence of his soul 
displayed itself in a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
was of a severer and more laborious kind.^^ It 
was the well-earned harvest of many a learned 
conference, of many a patient lecture, and 
many a midnight lucubration. At the age of 
twelve years he embraced the rigid system of 
the Stoics, which taught him to submit his 
body to his mind, his passions to his reason; to 
consider virtue as the only good, vice as the 
only evil, all things external as things indiffer¬ 
ent.^* His meditations, compo.sed in the tumult 
of a camp, arc still extant; and he even conde¬ 
scended to give lessons of philosophy in a more 
public manner than was perhaps consistent 
with the modesty of a sage, or the dignity of 
an emperor.*^ But his life was the noblest cogi- 
mentary on the precepts of Zeno. He was severe 
to himself, indulgent to the dmiierfections of 
others, just and beneficent to all mankind. He 
regretted that Avidius Cassius, who excited a 
rebellion in Syria, had disappointed him, by a 
voluntary death, of the pleasure of converting 
an enemy into a friend; and he justified the 
sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor.** War he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of human nature; but when the neces¬ 
sity of a just defence called upon him to take 
up arms, he readily exposed his person to eight 
winter campaigns on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, the severity of which was at last fatal 
to the weakness of his constitution. His memory 
was revered by a grateful posterity, and above 
a century after his death, many persons pre¬ 
served the image of Marcus Antoninus, among 
those of their household gods.** 

If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world, during which the condition 
of the human race was most happy and pros¬ 
perous, he would, without hesitation, name 


that which elapsed from the death of Domitian 
to the accession of Commodus. The vast extent 
of the Roman empire was governed by abso¬ 
lute power, under the guidance of virtue and 
wisdom. The armies were restrained by the 
firm but gentle hand of four successive emper¬ 
ors, whose characters and authority com¬ 
manded involuntar\' respect. The forms of the 
civil administration were carefully preserved by 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
who delighted in the image of lilx*rty, and were 
pleased with consideiing themselves as the 
accountable ministers of the laws. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic 
had the Romans of their days been capable of 
enjoying a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarchs were overpaid 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited 
on their success; bv the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight of beholding the 
general happiness of whic h they were the au¬ 
thors. A just, hut melancholy reflection em¬ 
bittered, however, the noblest of human 
enjoyments. They must often have recollected 
the instability of a happiness which depended 
on the chaiactcr of a single man. The fatal 
moment was perhaps approaching, w'lien some 
licentious youth, or some jealous tyrant, would 
abuse, to the destruction, that absolute power 
which they had exerted for the*benelit of their 
people. The ideal restraints of the senate and 
the laws might serve to display the virtues, but 
could never correct the vices, of the emperor. 
The military force was a blind and irresistible 
instrument of oppression; and the corruption of 
Roman manners would always supply flatterers 
eager to apjdaud, and ministers prepared to 
serve the fear or the avarice, the lust or the 
cruelty, of their masters. 

These gloomy apprehensions liad been al¬ 
ready justified by the experience of the Ro¬ 
mans. The annals of the emperors exhibit a 
strong and various picture of human nature, 
which we should vainly seek among the mixed 
and doubtful characters of modet*n history. In 
the conduct of those monarchs we may trace 
the utmost lines of vice and virtue; the most 
exalted perfection, and the meanest degeneracy 
of our own species. The golden age of Trajan 
and the Antonines had been preceded by an 
age of iron. It is almost superfluous to enumer¬ 
ate the unworthy successors of Augustus. Their 
unparalleled vices, and the splendid theatre on 
which they were acted, have saved them from 
oblivion. The dark unrelenting Tiberius, the 
furious Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the prof- 
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ligate and cruel Nero, the beastly Vitellius,®® 
and the timid inhuman Domitian, are con¬ 
demned to everlasting infamy. During four¬ 
score years (excepting only the short and 
doubtful respite of Vespasian’s rcign^*) Rome 
groaned beneath an unremitting tyranny, 
which exterminated the ancient families of the 
republic, and was fatal to almost every virtue, 
and every talent, that arose in that unhappy 
period. 

Under the reign of these monsters the slavery 
of the Romans was accompanied with two pe¬ 
culiar circumstances, the one occasioned by 
their former liberty, the other by their exten¬ 
sive concjucsts, which rendered their condition 
more completely wretched than that of the 
victims of tyranny in any other age or country. 
From these causes were derived, i. The ex¬ 
quisite sensibility of the sufferers; and, 2, the 
impossibility of escaping from the hand of the 
oppressor. 

I. When Persia was governed by the de¬ 
scendants of Sefi. ‘ nee of princes whose w'an- 
ton cruelty often stained their divan, their 
table, and their bed, with the blood of their 
favourites, there is a saying recorded of a young 
nobleman, that he never departed from the 
sultan’s presence without satisfying himself 
whether his head was still on his shoulders. The 
experience of every day might almost justify 
the scepticism of Rustan.**- Yet the fatal sword, 
suspended above him by a single thread, seems 
not to have disturbed the slumbers, or inter¬ 
rupted the tranquillity, of the Persian. The 
monarch’s frown, he well knew, could level him 
with the dust; but the stroke of lightning or apo¬ 
plexy might be equally fatal; and it was the 
part of a wise man to forget the inevitable 
calamities of human life in the enjoyment of 
the fleeting hour. Pic was dignified with the 
apixdlation of the king’s slave; had, [)erhaps, 
been purchased from obscure parents in a 
country which he had never known; and was 
trained up from his infancy in the severe disci¬ 
pline of the seraglio.^® His name, his wealth, his 
honours, were the gift of a master, who might, 
without injustice, resume what he had be¬ 
stowed. Rustan’s knowledge, if he possessed 
any, could only serve to confirm his habits by 
prejudices. His language afforded not words 
for any form of government, except absolute 
monarchy. The history of the East informed 
him, that such had ev^r been the condition of 
mankind. The Koran, and the interpreters 
of that divine book, inculcated to him, that the 
sultan was the descendant of the prophet, and 
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the vice-regent of heaven; that patience was 
the first virtue of a Mussulman, and unlimited 
obedience the great duty of a subject. 

The minds of the Romans were very differ¬ 
ently prepared for slavery. Oppressed beneath 
the weight of their own corruption and of mili¬ 
tary violence, they for a long while preserved 
the sentiments, or at least the ideas, of their 
free-born ancestors. The education of Helvidius 
and Thrasea, of Tacitus and Pliny, was the 
same as that of Cato and Cicero. From Grecian 
philosophy they had imbibed the justest and 
most liberal notions of the dignity of human 
nature, and the origin of civil society. The his¬ 
tory of their own country had taught them to 
revere a free, a virtuous, and a victorious com¬ 
monwealth; to abhor the successful crimes of 
C^sar and Augustus; and inwardly to despise 
those tyrants whom they adored with the most 
abject flattery. ^As magistrates and senators, 
they were admitted into the great council which 
had once dictated laws to the earth, whose 
name still gave a sanction to the acts of the 
monarch, and whose authority was so often 
prostituted to the vilest purposes of tyranny. 
Tiberius, and those emperors who adopted his 
maxims, attempted to disguise their murders 
by the formalities of justice, and perhaps en¬ 
joyed a secret pleasure in rendering the senate 
their accomplice as well as their victim. By this 
assembly the last of the Romans were con¬ 
demned for imaginary crimes and real virtues. 
Their infamous accusers assumed the language 
of independent patriots, who arraigned a dan¬ 
gerous citizen before the tribunal of his coun¬ 
try; and the public service was rewarded by 
riches and honours, servile judges professed 

to assert the majesty of the commonwealth, 
violated in the person of its first magistrate;^® 
whose clemency they most applauded when 
they trembled the most at his inexorable and 
impending cruelty.®' The tyrant beheld their 
baseness with just contempt, and encountered 
their secret sentiments of detestation with sin¬ 
cere and avowed hatred for the whole body of 
the senate. 

II. The division of Eurof)e into a number of 
independent states, connected, how’ever, with 
each other, by the general resemblance of reli¬ 
gion, language, and manners, is productive of 
the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrani, who should find 
no resistance either in hi.s own brt'ast, or in his 
people, would soon experience a gentle re¬ 
straint from the example of his equals, the 
dread of present censure, the advice of his 
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allies, and the apprehension of his enemies. The 
object of his displeasure, escaping from the 
narrow limits of his dominions, would easily 
obtain, in a happier climate, a secure refuge, a 
new fortune adequate to his merit, the freedom 
of complaint, and perhaps the means of re¬ 
venge. But the empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands 
of a single person, the world became a safe and 
dreary prison for his enemies. The slave of Im¬ 
perial despotism, whether he was condemned 
to drag his gilded chain in Rome and the sen¬ 
ate, or to wear out a life of exile on the barren 
rock of Seriphus, or the frozen banks of the 
Danube, expected his fate in silent despair. 


To resist was fatal, and it was impossible to fly. 
On every side he was encompassed with a vast 
extent of sea and land, which he could never 
hope to traverse without being discovered, 
seized, and restored to his irritated master. Be¬ 
yond the frontiers, his anxious view could dis¬ 
cover nothing, except the ocean, inhospitable 
deserts, hostile tribes of barbarians, of fierce 
manners and unknown language, or dependent 
kings, who would gladly purchase the emper¬ 
or’s protection by the sacrifice of an ob¬ 
noxious fugitive.®* “Wherever you are,” said 
Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, “remember 
that vou are equally within the power of the 
conqueror.”*® 


CHAPTER IV 

The Cruelty, Follies, and Murder ofCommodus. Election qfPertinax. His Attempts 
to Rejorm the State. His Assassination by the Pratorian Guards. 


T he mildness of Marcus, which the rigid 
discipline of the Stoics was unable to 
eradicate, formed, at the same time, the 
most amiable, and the only defective, part of 
his character. His excellent understanding was 
often deceived by the unsuspecting goodness of 
his heart. Artful men, who study the passions of 
princes, and conceal their own, approached his 
person in the disguise of philosophic sanctity, 
and acquired riches and honours by affecting 
to despise them.^ His excessive indulgence to 
his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the 
bounds of private virtue, and became a public 
injury, by the example and consequences of 
their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Pius and the wife 
of Marcus, has been as much celebrated for her 
gallantries as for her beauty. The grave sim¬ 
plicity of the philosopher was ill calculated to 
engage her wanton levity, or to fix that un¬ 
bounded passion for variety, which often dis¬ 
covered personal merit in the meanest of man¬ 
kind. The Cupid of the ancients was, in 
general, a very sensual deity; and the amours 
of an empress, as they exact on her side the 
plainest advances, are seldom susceptible of 
much sentimental delicacy. Marcus was the 
only man in the empire who seemed ignorant 
or insensible of the irregularities of Faustina; 
which, according to the prejudices of every age, 
reflected some disgrace on the injured husband. 
He promoted several of her lovers to posts of 
honour and profit,* and during a connection of 


thirty years, invariably gave her proofs of the 
most tender confidence, and of a respect which 
ended not with her life. In his Meditations, he 
thanks the gods, who had bestowed on him a 
wife, so faithful, so gentle, and of such a won¬ 
derful simplicity of manners. The obsequious 
senate, at his earnest request, declared her a 
goddess. She was represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; 
and it was decreed, that on the day of their 
nuptials, the youth of either sex should pay 
their vows before the altar of their chaste pa¬ 
troness.* 

The monstrous vices of the son have cast a 
shade on the purity of the father’s virtues. It 
has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed 
the happiness of millions to a fond partiality 
for a worthless boy; and that he chose a suc¬ 
cessor in his own family, rather than in the 
republic. Nothing, however, was neglected by 
the anxious father, and by the men of virtue 
and learning whom he summoned to his assis¬ 
tance, to expand the narrow mind of young 
Commodus, to correct his growing vices, and 
to render him worthy of the throne, for which 
he was designed. But the power of instruction 
is seldom of much efficacy, except in those 
happy dispositions where it is almost superflu¬ 
ous. The distasteful lesson of a grave philoso¬ 
pher was in a moment obliterated by the whisper 
of a profligate favourite; and Marcus himself 
blast«*d the fruits of this laboured education^ 
by admitting his son, at the age of fourteen or 
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fifteen, to a full participation of the Imperial 
power. He lived but four years afterwards; but 
he lived long enough to repent a rash measure, 
which raised the impetuous youth above the 
restraint of reason and authority. 

Most of the crimes which disturb the internal 
peace of society arc produced by the restraints 
which the necessary, but unequal, laws of 
property have imposed on the appetites of 
mankind, by confining to a few the possession 
of those objects that arc coveted by many. Of 
all our passions and appetites, the love of 
power is of the most imixTious and unsociable 
nature, since the pride of one man requires the 
submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord, the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of 
humanity. The ardour of contention, the pride 
of victory, the despair of success, the memory 
of past injuries, and the fear of future dangers, 
all contribute to inflame the mind, and to 
silence the voice of pity. From such motives 
almost every page of history has lx*en stained 
with civil blood; but these motives will not 
account for the unprovoked cruelties of Com- 
inodus, who had nothing to wish and every¬ 
thing to enjoy. 'Fhc beloved .son of Marcus suc¬ 
ceeded (a.d. 180) to his father, amidst (he 
acclamations of the senate and armies,^ and 
when he ascended the throne the happy youth 
saw round him neither competitor to remove 
nor enemies to jmnish. In this calm elevated 
station it was surely natural that he should pre¬ 
fer the love of mankind to their detestation, the 
mild glories of his five predecessors, to the 
ignominious fate of Nero and Domitian. 

Yet Coininodus was not, as he has been rep¬ 
resented, a tiger born with an insatiate thirst 
of human blood, and capable, from his infancy, 
of the most inhuman actions.® Nature had 
formed him of a weak, rather than a wicked, 
disposition. His simplicity and timidity ren¬ 
dered liim the slave of his attendants, who 
gradually corrupted liis mind. His cruelty, 
which at first obeyed the dictates of others, 
degenerated into habit, and at length became 
the ruling passion of his soul.® 

Upon the death of his father, Commodus 
found himself embarrassed with the command 
of a great army, and the conduct of a difficult 
war against the Quadi and Marroinanni.^ The 
servile and profligate youths whom Marcus 
had banished, soon regained their station and 
influence about the new emperor. They exag¬ 
gerated the hardships and dangers of a cam¬ 
paign in the wild countries beyond the Danube; 


and they assured the indolent prince, that the 
terror of his name and the arms of his lieuten¬ 
ants would be sufficient to complete the con¬ 
quest of the dismayed barbarians; or to impose 
such cx)nditions as were more advantageous 
than any conquest. By a dexterous application 
to his sensual appetites, they compared the 
tranquillity, the splendour, the refined plea¬ 
sures of Rome, with the tumult of a Pannonian 
camp, which afforded neither leisure nor mate¬ 
rials for luxury.® Commodus listened to the 
pleasing advice; but whilst he hesitated be¬ 
tween his own inclination and the aw'e which 
he still retained for his father’s counsellors, the 
summer insensibly elapsed, and his triumphal 
entry into the capital was deftrrred till the au¬ 
tumn. His graceful person,® popular address, 
and imagined virtues, attracted the public 
favour; the honourable peace which he had 
recently granted fjD the barbarians diffused an 
universal joy his impatience to revisit Rome 
was fondly ascribed to the love of his country; 
and his dissolute course of amusements was 
faintly condemned in a prince of nineteen years 
of age. 

During the three first years of his reign, the 
forms, and even the spirit, of the old adminis¬ 
tration wxTc maintained by those faithful coun¬ 
sellors, to whom Marcus had recommended 
his son, and for whose wisdom and integrity 
Commodus still eulenaincd a reluctant esteem. 
The young prince and his profligate favourites 
revelled in all the licence of sovereign power; 
but his hands were yet unstained with blood; 
and he had even displayed a generosity of sen¬ 
timent, which might perhaps have ripened 
into solid virtue." A fatal incident decided his 
fluctuating character. 

One evening (a.d. 183), as the emperor was 
returning to the palace through a dark and 
narrow portico in the amphitheatre,^* an assas¬ 
sin, who wailed his pa.s.sage, rushed upon him 
with a drawn swoid, loudly exclaiming, 
senate sendsyiu thisy The menace prevented the 
deed; the assassin was seized by the guards, 
and immediately revealed the authors of the 
conspiracy. It had been formed, not in the 
state, but within the w'alls of the palace. Lu- 
cilla, the cinjx*ror’s sister, and widow of Lucius 
Verus, impatient of the. second rank, and jeal¬ 
ous of the reigning empress, had armed the 
murdei'er against her brother's life. She had 
n<n ventured 10 communicate the black design 
to her second husband Claudius Pompeianus, 
a senator of distinguished merit and unshaken 
loyalty; but among the crowd of her lovers (for 
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she imitated the manners of Faustina), she 
found men of desperate fortunes and wild am¬ 
bition, who w'cre prepared to serve her more 
violent as well as her tender passions. The con¬ 
spirators exp>erienced the rigour of justice, and 
the abandoned princess was punished, first 
with exile, and afterwards with death. 

But the words of the assassin sunk deep into 
the mind of Commodus, and left an indelible 
impression of fear and hatred against the whole 
body of the senate. Those whom he had dread¬ 
ed as importunate ministers, he now suspected 
as secret enemies. The Delators, a race of men 
discouraged, and almost extinguished, under 
the fonner reigns, again became tormidable, as 
soon as they discovered that the emperor was 
desirous of finding disalTcction and treason in 
the senate. That assembly, whom Marcus had 
ever considered as the great council of the na¬ 
tion, was composed of the most distinguished of 
the Romans; and distinction of every kind soon 
became criminal. The possession of wealth 
stimulated the diligence of the informers; rigid 
virtue implied a tacit censure of the irregulari¬ 
ties of Commodus; important services implied a 
dangerous superiority of merit; and the friend¬ 
ship of the father always insured the aversion of 
the son. Suspicion was equivalent to proof; 
trial to condemnation. The execution of a con¬ 
siderable senator was attended uith the death 
of all w'ho might lament or revenge his fate; 
and when Commodus had once tasted human 
blood, he became incapable of pity or remorse. 

Of these innocent victims of i\ranny, none 
died more lamented than the two brothers of 
the Quintilian family, Maximus and Condia- 
nus; whose fraternal love has saved their names 
from oblivion, and endeared their memory to 
posterity. Their studies and their occupations, 
their pursuits and their pleasures, were still the 
same. In the enjoyment of a great estate, they 
never admitted the idea of a separate interest; 
some fragments are now extant of a treatise 
which they composed in common; and in every 
action of life it was observed that their two 
bodies were animated by one soul. The Anto- 
nines, who valued their virtues, and delighted 
in their union, raised them, in the same year, to 
the consulship; and Marcus afterwards intrust¬ 
ed to their joint care the civil administration of 
Greece, and a great military command, in 
which they obtained a signal victory over the 
Germans. The kind cruelly of Commodus 
united them in death.^^ 

The tyrant’s rage, after having shed the 
noblest blood of the senate, at length recoiled 


on the principal instrument of his cruelty. 
Whilst Commodus was immersed in blood and 
luxury, he devolved the detail of the public 
business on Perennis; a servile and ambitious 
minister, who had obtained his post by the 
murder of his predecessor, but who possessed a 
considerable share of vigour and ability. By 
acts of extortion, and the forfeited estates of the 
nobles sacrificed to his avarice, he had accumu¬ 
lated an immense treasure. The Praetorian 
guards w'crc under his immediate command; 
and his son, who already discovered a military 
genius, was at the head of the Illyrian legions. 
Perennis aspired to the empire; or what, in the 
eyes of Commodus, amounted to the same 
crime, he was capable of aspiring to it, had he 
not been prevented, surprised, and (a.d. 186) 
put to death. The fall of a minister is a very 
trifling incident in the general history of the 
empire; but it was hastened by an extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance, wdiich proved how much 
the nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 
The legions of Britain, discont<*nted with the 
administration of Perennis, formed a deputa¬ 
tion of fifteen hundred select men, with in¬ 
structions to march to Rome, and lay their 
complaints before the emperor. These military 
petitioners, by their own determint'd behaviour, 
by inflaming the divisions of the guards, bv ex¬ 
aggerating the strength of the British army, and 
by alarming the fears of Coiiimodus, exacted 
and obtained the minister's death, as the only 
redress of their grievances.^^ This presumption 
of a distant army, and their discovery of the 
weakness of government, was a sure presage of 
the most dreadful convulsions. 

The negligence ot the public administration 
was betrayed soon afterwards by a new dis¬ 
order which arose from the smallest beginnings. 
A spirit of desertion bc'gan to prevail among the 
troops; and the deserters, instead of seeking 
their flight in safety or concealment, infested 
the highways. Malernus, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness alx)ve his station, collected 
these bands of robbers into a little army, set 
open the prisons, invited the slaves to a.sscrt 
their freedom, and plundered with impunity 
the rich and defenceless cities of Gaul and 
Spain. The governors of the* provinces, who had 
long been the spectators, and perhaps the part¬ 
ners, of his depredations, were, at length, 
roused from their supine indolcmce by the 
threatening rornniands of the emperor. Matcr- 
nus found that he was encompassed, and fore- 
sav/ that he must be overjiow'en^d. A great 
effort of despair was his last resource. He or- 
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dered his followers to disperse, to pass the Alps 
in small parties and various disguises, and to 
assemble at Rome, during the licentious tumult 
of the festival of Cybcle.** To murder Commo- 
dus, and to ascend the vacant throne, was the 
ambition of no vulgar robber. His measures 
were so ably concerted, that his concealed 
troops already filled the stn*ets of Rome. The 
envy of an accomplice discovered and ruined 
this singular enterprise, in the moment when it 
was ripe fur execulion.^^ 

Suspicious princes often promote the last of 
mankind from a vain persuasion that those 
who have no dependence, except on their fa¬ 
vour, will have no attachment, except to the 
person of their benefactor. Cleander, the suc- 
cessfir of Perennis, was a Phrygian by birth; of a 
nation, over whose stubborn, but servile tem¬ 
per, blows only could prevail.*** He had been 
sent from his native country to Rome, in the 
rapacity of a slave. As a slave he entered the 
Imperial palace, rendered himself useful to his 
master’s passion'', ja.J rapidly ascended to the 
most exalted station which a subject could en¬ 
joy. His influence over the mind of Cominodus 
was much greater than that of his predecessor; 
for Clleander was devoid of any ability or virtue 
v^hich could inspire the emperor with envy or 
distrust. Avarice was the reigning passion of his 
soul, and the great principle of his administra¬ 
tion. J’he rank of Consul, of Patrician, ol Sen¬ 
ator, was exposed to public sale; and it would 
have been considered as disaffection if any one 
had relused to purcliase these empty and di.s- 
gracelul honours with the greatest part of his 
fortune.*''* In the lucrative provincial employ¬ 
ments, the minister shared with the governor 
tlie spoils of the people. J’he e.xecution of the 
laws was venal and arbitrary. A wealthy crim¬ 
inal might obtain, not only the reversal of the 
sentence by which he was justly condemned; 
but might likewise inflict whatever punishment 
he pleased on the accuser, the witnesses, and 
the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
three years, had accumulated more w'calth than 
had ever yet been possessed by any freed man,''*** 
Cominodus was perfectly satisfied with the 
magnificent presents which the artful courtier 
laid at his feet in the most seasonable moments. 
To divert the public envy, Cleander, under the 
emperor’s name, erected baths, porticos, and 
places of exercise, for the use of the people.** He 
flattered himself that the Romans, dazzled and 
amused by this apparent liberality, would be 
less affected by the bloody scenes which were 


daily exhibited; that they would forget the 
death of Byrrhus, a senator to whose superior 
merit the late emperor had granted one of his 
daughters; and that they would forgive the ex¬ 
ecution of Arrius Antoninus, the last representa¬ 
tive of the name and virtues of the Antonines. 
The former, with more integrity than prudence, 
had attempted to disclose, to his brother-in-law, 
the true character of Cleander. An equitable 
sentence pronounced by the latter, when Pro- 
consul of Asia, against a worthless creature of 
the favourite, proved fatal to him.-” After the 
fall of Perennis, the terrors of Commodus had, 
for a short time, assumed the appearance of a 
return to virtue. He repealed the most odious of 
his acts, loaded his memory with the public 
execration, and ascrilx^d to the pernicious coun¬ 
sels of that wicked minister, all the errors of his 
incxpcrienc(‘d youth. But his repentance lasted 
only thirty days; and, under Cleander’s tyran¬ 
ny, the administration of Perennis was often 
regretted. 

Pestilence and famine contributed to fill up 
the measure of the calamities of Rome.'-*® The 
first could be only imputed to the just indigna¬ 
tion of the gods; but (a.d. 189) a monopoly of 
corn, supported by the riches and power of the 
minister, was considered as the immediate 
cause of the second. The popular discontent, 
after it had long circulated in whispers, broke 
out in the assembled circus. The people quitted 
their favourite amusements for the more deli¬ 
cious pleasure of revenge, rushed in crowds 
towards a palace in the suburbs, one of the em¬ 
peror’s retirement'^, and demanded, w’ith angry 
clamours, the head of the public enemy. Clean¬ 
der, who commanded the Prirtorian guards,-^ 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth, and 
disperse the seditious multitude. The multitude 
fled with precipitation towards the city; several 
were slain, and many more were trampled to 
death: but when the cavalr>» entered the 
streets, their pursuit was checked by a shower of 
stones and darts from the roofs and windows of 
the houses. 'I'lie fool guards'*^ who had b<*en 
long jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of 
the Praetorian cavaliy, embraced the parly of 
the people. The tumult became a regular en¬ 
gagement, and threatened a general massacre. 
The Pr.'etorians, at length, gave way, oppressed 
with numbers; and the tide of popular fury re¬ 
turned with redoubled violence against the 
gates of the palace, where Cominodus lay, dis¬ 
solved in luxury, and alone unconscious of the 
civil war. It was death to approach his person 
with the unwelcome news. He would have per- 
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ished in this supine security, had not two women, 
his elder sister Fadilla, and Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubines, ventured to break 
into his presence. Bathed in tears, and with 
dishevelled hair, they threw themselves at his 
feet; and with all the pressing eloquence of fear, 
discovered to the affrighted emperor, the 
crimes of the minister, the rage of the people, 
and the impending ruin, which, in a few min¬ 
utes, would burst over his palace and person. 
Commodus started from his dream of pleasure, 
and commanded that the head of Oleander 
should be thrown out to the people. The desired 
spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; and 
the son of Marcus might even yet have regained 
the affection and confidence of his outraged 
subjects.®® 

But every sentiment of virtue and humanity 
was extinct in the mind of Commodus. Whilst 
he thus abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valued nothing in sov¬ 
ereign power, except the unbounded licence of 
indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a seraglio of three hundred beautiful 
women, and as many boys, of every rank, and 
of every province; and, wherever the arts of se¬ 
duction proved ineffectual, the brutal lover had 
recourse to violence. The ancient historians 
have expatiated on thest* abandoned scones of 
prostitution, which scorned every restraint of 
nature or modesty; but it would not be easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptions into the 
decency of modern language. The intervals of 
lust were filled up with the basest amusements. 
The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
an attentive education, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and brutish mind the least 
tincture of learning; and he was the first of the 
Roman emperors totally devoid of taste for the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nero himself 
excelled, or afiected to excel, in the elegant arts 
of music and poetry; nor should wc despise his 
pursuits had he not converted the plea.sing re¬ 
laxation of a leisure hour into the serious busi¬ 
ness and ambition of his life. But Commodus, 
from his earliest infancy, discovered an aversion 
to whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond 
attachment to the amusements of the populace; 
the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
combats of gladiators, and the hunting of wrild 
beasts. The masters in every branch of learning, 
whom Marcus provided for his son, were heard 
with inattention and disgust; whilst the Moors 
and Parthians, who taught him to dart the 
javelin and to shoot with the bow, found a 
disciple who delighted in his application, and 


soon equalled the most skilful of his instructors, 
in the steadiness of the eye, and the dexterity of 
the hand. 

The servile crowd, whose fortune depended 
on their master's vices, applauded these ignoble 
pursuits. The perfidious voice of flattery re¬ 
minded him that by exploits of the same nature, 
by the defeat of the Neinirn Hon, and the 
slaughter of the wild boar of Erynianthus, the 
Grecian Hercules had acquired a place among 
the gods, and an immortal memory among 
men. They only forgot to observe, that, in the 
first ages of society, when the fiercer animals 
often dispute with man the possession of an un¬ 
settled country, a successlul war against those 
savages is one of the most innocent and benefi¬ 
cial labours of heroism. In the civilised stale of 
the Roman empire, the wild beasts had long 
since retired from the face of man, and the 
neighbourhood of populous cities. To surprise 
them in their solitary haunts, and to transport 
them to Rome, that they might be slain in 
pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an enter¬ 
prise equally ridiculous for the prince, and op¬ 
pressive for the people.Ignorant of these dis¬ 
tinctions, Commodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and styled himself (as we 
still read on his incdals^'^) the Roman Hercules, 
The club and the lion’s hide were placed by the 
side of the throne, amongst thc.ensigns of so\ - 
ereignty; and .statues were erected, in whuh 
Commodus was represented in the character, 
and with the attributes, of the god, whose val¬ 
our and dexterity he endeavoured to emulate in 
the daily course of his ferocious amusements 

Elated with these praises, which gradually 
extinguished the innate sense of shame, Com¬ 
modus re.solvcd to exhibit, bt'fore the eyes of the 
Roman people, those exercises, which till then 
he had decently confined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the pres< ncc of a few favourites. 
On the appointed day, the various motives of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the 
amphitheatre an innumerable multitude of 
spectators; and some degree of applause was 
deservedly bestowed on the uncommon skill of 
the Imperial performer. Whether he aimed at 
the head or heart of the animal, the wound was 
alike certain and mortal. With arrows, whose 
point was shaped into the form of a crescent, 
Commodus often intercepted the rapid career, 
and cut asunder the long bony neck of the 
ostrich.®® A panther was let loose; and the 
archer waited till he had leaped upon a trem¬ 
bling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
flew, the beast dropped dead, and the man re* 
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mained unhurt. The dens of the amphitheatre 
disgorged at once a hundred lions; a hundred 
darts from the unerring hand of Commodus 
laid them dead as they ran raging around the 
Arena, Neither the huge bulk of the elephant, 
nor the scaly hide of the rhinoceros, could de¬ 
fend them from his stroke. Ethiopia and India 
yielded their most extraordinary productions; 
and several animals were slain in the amphi¬ 
theatre, which had Ijecn seen only in the repre¬ 
sentations of art, or perhaps of fancy.In all 
these exhibitions, the securest precautions were 
used to protect the person of the Roman Her¬ 
cules from the desperate spring of any savage; 
who might possibly disregard the dignity of the 
emperor, and the sanctity of the god.’* 

But the meanest of the populace were affect¬ 
ed with shame and indignation when they be¬ 
held their sovereign ente r the li.sts as a gladiator, 
and glory in a profession which the laws and 
manners of tlie Romans had branded with the 
justest note of infamy.” He chose the habit and 
arms of the Secu.ot, .\uosr combat with the 
Retianus formed one of the most lively scenes in 
the bloody sports of the amphitheatre. The 
Snutor was armed with an helmet, sword, and 
bu( kl(T; his naked antagonist had only a large 
net and a trident; with the one ho endeavoured 
to entangle, with the other to dispatch, his cn- 
cniv. If he missed the first throw, he was obliged 
to lly from the pursuit of the Secuinr^ till he had 
prepared his net for a second cast.’^ 'Fhe em¬ 
peror fought in this character seven hundred 
and thirty-five times. These glorious achieve¬ 
ments were carefully recorded in the public acts 
of the empire: and that he might omit no cir¬ 
cumstance of infamy, he received from the 
common fund of gladiators, a stipend so exorbi¬ 
tant, that it bt'came a new and most ignomini¬ 
ous tax U|>on the Roman people.” It may be 
easily supposed that in these engagements the 
master of the world was always successful: in 
the amphitheatre his victories were not often 
sanguinary; but when he exercised his skill in 
the school of gladiators, or his own palace, his 
wretched antagonists w'cre frequently honoured 
with a mortal wound from the hand of Commo¬ 
dus, and obliged to seal their flattery with their 
blood.*® He now disdained the appellation of 
Hercules. The name of Paulus, a celebrated 
Sccutor, was the only one which delighted his 
car It was inscribed on his colossal statues, and 
repeated in the redoubled acclamations*’ of the 
mournful and applauding senate.*® Claudius 
Pompeianus, the virtuous husband of Lucilla, 
was the only senator who asserted the honour of 


his rank. As a father, he permitted his sons to 
consult their safety by attending the amphi¬ 
theatre. As a Roman, he declared, that his own 
life was in the emperor's hands, but that he 
would never behold the son of Marcus prosti¬ 
tuting his person and dignity. Notwitlistanding 
his manly resolution, Pompeianus escaped the 
resentment of the tyrant, and with his honour 
had the good fortune to preserve his life.** 
Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtue in his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of 
every kind of merit, by the just apprehension of 
danger, and by the habit of slaughter, which he 
contracted in his daily amusements. History has 
preserved a long list of consular senators sacri¬ 
ficed to his wanton suspicion, which sought out, 
with peculiar anxiety, those unfortunate per¬ 
sons connected, however remotely, with the 
family of the Antonines, without sparing even 
the ministers of his crimes or pleasures.*® HLs 
cruelty proved at last fatal to himself. He had 
shed with impunity the noblest blood of Rome: 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his 
own domestics. Marcia his favourite concubine, 
Eclectus his chamberlain, and Laetus his Prae¬ 
torian prjefecl, alarmed by the fate of their 
companions and predecessors, resolved to pre¬ 
vent the destruction which every liour hung 
over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the 
people. Marcia seized the occasion of presenting 
a draught of wine to her lover, after he had 
fatigued himself with hunting some wild Ix'asts. 
Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he was 
labouring with the effects of poison and drunk¬ 
enness, a robust youth, by profession a wn'stler, 
entered his chamber, and strangled him with¬ 
out resistance. The body was secretly conveyed 
out of the palace, before the least suspicion was 
entertained in the city, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. Suth was the fate of the 
son of \larcus, and so easy was it to destroy a 
hated tyrant, who, by the artificial piwvers of 
government, had oppivsscd, during thirteen 
years, so many millions of subjects, each of 
whom was equal to their master in personal 
strength and personal abilities.*^ 

The measures of the conspirators were con¬ 
ducted with the deliberate coolness and celerity 
which the greatness of the occasion required. 
They resolved instantly to fill the vacant throne 
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with an emperor whose character would justify 
and maintain the action that had been com¬ 
mitted. They fixed on Pertinax, prapfcct of the 
city, an ancient senator of consular rank, whose 
conspicuous merit had broke through the ob¬ 
scurity of his birth, and raised him to the first 
honours of the state. He had successively gov¬ 
erned most of the provinces of the empire; and 
in all his great employments, military as well as 
civil, he had uniformly distinguished himself by 
the firmness, the prudence, and the integrity of 
his conduct.^® He now remained almost alone of 
the friends and ministers of Marcus; and when, 
at a late hour of the night, he was awakened 
with the news, that the chamberlain and the 
przefect were at his door, he received them with 
intrepid resignation, and desired they would 
execute their master’s orders. Instead of death, 
they ottered him the throne of the Roman 
world. During some moments he distrusted 
their intentions and assurances. Convinced at 
length of the death of Commodus, he accepted 
the purple with a sincere reluctance, the natural 
effect of his knowledge both of the duties and of 
the dangers of the supreme rank,^^ 

Lactus conducted without delay his new em¬ 
peror to the camp of the Praetorians, diffusing 
at the same time through the city a seasonable 
report that Commodus died suddenly of an 
apoplexy; and that the virtuous Pertinax had 
alreaay succeeded to the throne. The guards 
were rather surprised than pleased with ,the 
suspicious death of a prince whose indulgence 
and liberality they alone had experienced; but 
the emergency of the occasion, the authority of 
their praefect, the reputation of Pertinax, and 
the clamours of the people, obliged them to 
stifle their secret discontents, to accept the do¬ 
native promised of the new emperor, to swear 
allegiance to him, and with joyful acclamations 
and laurels in their hands to conduct him to the 
senate-house, that the military consent might 
be ratified by the civil authority. 

This important night was now far spent; with 
the dawn of day, and (a.d. 193, ist January) 
the commencement of the new year, 'he sena¬ 
tors expected a summons to attend an ignomini¬ 
ous ceremony. In spite of all remonstrances, 
even of those of his creatures, who yet preserved 
any regard for prudence or decency, Commo¬ 
dus had resolved to pass the night in the gladi¬ 
ators’ school, and from thence to take possession 
of the consulship, in the habit and with the at¬ 
tendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, 
before the break of day, the senate was called 
together in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
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guards, and to ratify the election of a new em¬ 
peror. For a few minutes they sat in silent sus¬ 
pense, doubtful of their unexpected deliver¬ 
ance, and suspicious of the cruel artifices of 
Commodus; but when at length they were as¬ 
sured that the tyrant was no more, they re¬ 
signed themselves to all the transports of joy 
and indignation. Pertinax, who modestly repre¬ 
sented the meanness of his extraction, and 
pointed out several noble senators more deserv¬ 
ing than himself of the empire, was f unstrained 
by their dutiful violence to ascend the throne, 
and received all the titles of Imperial power, 
confirmed by the most sincere vows of fidelity. 
The memory of Commodus was branded with 
eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, of gladi¬ 
ator, of public enemy, resounded in every cor¬ 
ner of the house. They d<‘creed in tumultuous 
votes, that his honours should be reversed, his 
titles erased from the public monuments, his 
statues thrown down, his l>ody dragged with a 
hook into the stripping-room of the gladiators, 
to satiate the public fury; and they <*xpressed 
some indignation against those olficious ser¬ 
vants w^ho had already presumed to scre(‘n his 
remains from the justice of the .senate. But P<*r- 
tinax could not refuse those last rites to the 
memory of Marcus, and the tears of his first 
protector Claudius Poinpeianus, who lam(‘nted 
the cruel fate of his brother-inUaw, and lament¬ 
ed still more that he had dt‘scrved il.^^ 

These elTusions of impotent rage against a 
dead emperor, whom the senate had flattered 
when alive with the most abject servility, be¬ 
trayed a just but ungenerous spirit of revenge. 
The legality oi these decrees was however sup¬ 
ported by the principles of the Impelial consti¬ 
tution. To censure, to depose, or to punish with 
death, the first magistrate of the republic, who 
had abused his delegated trust, was the ancient 
and undoubted prerogative of the Roman sen¬ 
ate but that feeble assembly was obliged to 
content itself with inflicting on a fallen tyrant 
that public justice, from which^ during hi 5 life 
and reign, he had bc*en shielded by the strong 
arm of military despoti.sm, 

Pertinax found a nobler way of coiidciiining 
his predecessor’s memory; by llic contrast of his 
own virtues with the vices of Commodus. On 
the day of his accession, he resigned over to his 
wife and son his whole private fortune; that 
they might have no pretence to solicit favours 
at the expense of the state. He refused to flatter 
th^ vanity of tlic former with the title of Augus¬ 
ta; or to corrupt the inexperienced youth of the 
latter by the rank of Caesar. Accurately distin** 
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guishing between the duties of a parent and 
those of a sovereign, he educated his son with a 
severe simplicity, which, while it gave him no 
assured prospect of the throne, might in time 
have rendered him worthy of it. In public, the 
behaviour of Pertinax was grave and affable. 
He lived with the virtuous part of the senate 
(and in a private station, he had been acquaint¬ 
ed with the true character of each individual), 
without either pride or jealousy; considered them 
as friends and companions, with whom he had 
shared the dangers of the tyranny, and with 
whom he wished to enjoy the security of the 
present time. He very frequently invited them 
to familiar entertainments, the frugality of which 
was ridiculed by those who rememlx'red and 
regretted the luxurious prodigality of Commo- 
dus.^® 

To heal, as far as it was possible, the wounds 
inflicted by the hand of tyranny, was the pleas¬ 
ing, but melancholy, task of Pertinax. The in¬ 
nocent victims, who vet survived, were recalled 
from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for¬ 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered sena¬ 
tors (for the cruelly of Commodus endeavoured 
to extend itself beyond death) were deposited 
in the sepulchres of their ancestors; their mem¬ 
ory was justified; and every consolation was be¬ 
stowed on their ruined and afflicted families. 
Among these consolations, one of the most grate¬ 
ful was the punishment of the Delators; the 
common enemies of their master, of virtue, and 
of their country. Yet even in the inquisition of 
these legal assassins, Pertinax proceeded with a 
steady temper, which gave everything to justice, 
and nothing to popular prejudice and resent¬ 
ment. 

I'hc finances of the state demanded the most 
vigilant care of the emperor. Though every 
measure of injustice and extortion had been 
adopted, which could collect the property of 
the subject into the coffers of the prince; the 
rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very 
inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his 
death, no more than eight thousand pounds 
were found in the exhausted treasury,®^ to de¬ 
fray the current expenses of government, and 
to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal 
donative, which the new emperor had Ix'cn 
obliged to promise to the Pr,xtorian guards. Yet 
under these distressed circumstances, Pertinax 
had the generous firmness to remit all the Of>- 
pressive taxes invented by Commodus, and to 
cancel all the unju.st claims of the treasury; de¬ 
claring, in a decree of the senate, “that he was 


better satisfied to administer a poor republic 
with innocence, than to acquire riches by the 
ways of tyranny and dishonour.” Economy and 
industry he considered as the pure and genuine 
sources of wealth; and from them he soon de¬ 
rived a copious supply for the public necessities. 
The expense of the household was immediately 
reduced to one half. All the instruments of lux¬ 
ury, Pertinax exposed to public auction,®* gold 
and silver plate, chariots of a singular construc¬ 
tion, a superfluous wardrobe of silk and em¬ 
broidery, and a great number of beautiful slaves 
of both sexes; excepting only, with attentive hu¬ 
manity, those who were born in a state of free¬ 
dom, and had been ravished from the arms of 
their weeping parents. At the same time that he 
obliged the worthless favourites of the tyrant to 
re.sign a part of their ill-gotten wealth, he satis¬ 
fied the just creditors of the state, and unex¬ 
pectedly discharged the long arrears of honest 
services. He removed the oppressive restrictions 
which had been laid upon commerce, and grant¬ 
ed all the uncultivated lands in Italy and the 
provinces to those who would improve them; 
with an e.xemption from tribute, during the 
term of ten years.®* 

Such an uniform conduct had already secured 
to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor the fea¬ 
tures of that bright original; and flattered them¬ 
selves that they should long enjoy the benign in¬ 
fluence of his administration. A hasty zeal to re¬ 
form the corrupted state, accompanied with less 
prudence than might have been expected from 
the years and experience of Pertinax, proved 
fatal to himself and to his countrv. His honest 
indiscretion united against him the servile crowd, 
who found their private Ix^nefit in the public 
disorders, and who preferred the favour of a ty¬ 
rant to the inexorable equality of the laws.*® 

Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angrv 
countenance of the Praetorian guards betraved 
their inward dissatisfaction. They had reluc¬ 
tantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the li¬ 
cence of the former reign. Their discontents were 
secretly fomented by L;etus their praefect, who 
found, when it was too late, that tiiis new em¬ 
peror would reward a ser\^ant, but would not be 
ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his 
reign the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest 
him with the Imperial purple. Instead of being 
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dazzled by the dangerous honour, the affrighted 
victim escap>ed from their violence, and took ref¬ 
uge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after¬ 
wards Sosius Falco, one of the consuls of the 
year, a rash youth, but of an ancient and opu¬ 
lent family, listened to the voice of ambition; 
and a conspiracy was formed during a short 
absence of Pertinax, which was crushed by his 
sudden return to Rome, and his resolute behavi¬ 
our. Falco was on the p)oint of being justly con¬ 
demned to death as a public enemy, had he 
not been saved by the earnest and sincere en¬ 
treaties of the injured emperor; who conjured 
the senate, that the purity of his r< ign might not 
be stained by the blood even of a guilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irritate 
the rage of the Prxtorian guards. On the twenty- 
eighth of March, eighty-six days only after the 
death of Ckimmodus, a general sedition broke 
out in the camp, which the officers wanted ei¬ 
ther power or inclination to suppress. Two or 
three hundred of the most desperate soldiers 
marched at noon-day, with arms in their hands 
and fury in their looks, towards the Imperial 


palace. The gates were thrown open by their 
companions upon guard; and by the domestics 
of the old court, who had already formed a se¬ 
cret conspiracy against the life of the too virtu¬ 
ous emperor. On the news of their approach, 
Pertinax, disdaining either flight or conceaU 
ment, advanced to meet his assassins; and re¬ 
called to their minds his own innocence, and 
the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few mo¬ 
ments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of 
their atrocious design, and awed by the vener¬ 
able aspect and majestic firmness of their sover¬ 
eign, till at length the despair (jf pardon reviving 
their fury, a barbarian of the country of Ton- 
gres“ levelled the first blow against Pertinax, 
who was instantly dispatched with a multitude 
of wounds. His head separated from his body, 
and placed on a lance, was carried in triumph 
to the Praetorian camp, in the sight of a mourn¬ 
ful and indignant people, who lamented the un¬ 
worthy fate of that excellent prince, and the 
transient blessings of a reign, the memory of 
which could serve only to aggravate their ap¬ 
proaching misfortunes.^ 


CHAPTER V 

Public Sale of the Empire to Didius Julianus by the Pretorian Guards', Clodius Al- 
binus in Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and Septimius Severus in Pannonia, 
declare against the Murderers of Pertinax, Civil Wats and Victory of Severus 
over his three Rivals, ^Relaxation of Discipline, New Maxims of Government. 


T he power of the sword is more sensibly felt 
in an extensive monarchy than in a small 
community. It has been calculated by the 
ablest politicians, that no state, without being 
soon exhausted, can maintain above the hun¬ 
dredth part of its members in arms and idleness. 
But although this relative proportion may be 
uniform, the influence of the army over the rest 
of the society will vary according to the degree of 
its positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless 
a proper number of soldiers arc united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such an union would be ineffectual; 
with an unwieldy host, it would be impracti¬ 
cable; and the powers of the machine would be 
alike destroyed by the extreme minuteness, or 
the excessive weight, of its springs. To illustrate 
this observation we need only reflect, that 
there is no superiority of natural strength, arti¬ 
ficial weapons, or acquired skill, which could 


enable one man to keep in constant subjection 
one hundred of his fellow-creatures: the tyrant 
of a single town, or a small district, would soon 
discover that an hundred armed followers were 
a weak defence against ten thousand peasants or 
citizens; but an hundred thousand well-disci¬ 
plined soldiers will command, with despotic 
sway, ten millions of subjects; and a body of ten 
or fifteen thousand guards will strike terror into 
the most numerous populace that ever crowded 
the streets of an immense capital. 

The Praetorian bands, whose licentious fury 
was the first symptom and cause of the decline 
of the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to the 
last-mentioned number.^ They derived their in¬ 
stitution from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, 
sensible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, 
had gradually formed this powerful body of 
guards in constant readiness to protect his per¬ 
son, to awe the senate, and either to prevent or 
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to crush the first motions of rebellion. He dis¬ 
tinguished these favoured troops by a double 
pay, and superior privileges; but, as their formi¬ 
dable aspect would at once have alarmed and 
irritated the Roman people, three cohorts only 
were stationed in the capital; whilst the remain¬ 
der was dispersed in the adjacent towns of Italy.* 
But after fifty years of peace and servitude, Ti- 
beritis ventured on a derisive measure, wliich 
for ever riveted the fetters of his country. Under 
the fair pretences of relieving Italy from the 
heavy burthen of military quarters, and of in¬ 
troducing a stricter discipline among the guards, 
he assembled them at Rome, in a permanent 
cainp,'’ which was fortified with skilful care,^ 
and plae<*d on a commanding situation.* 

Such formidable servants are always neces¬ 
sary, but often fatal to the throne of despotism. 
By thus introducing the Praetorian guards, as it 
were, into the palace and the senate, the emper¬ 
ors taught them to perccivt; their own strength, 
and the weakness of the civil government; to 
view the vices of their inasteis with familiar con¬ 
tempt, and to lay aside that nwrential awe, 
W'hi< h distance only, and mystery, can jm-serve 
towards an imaginary power. In the luxurious 
idleness of an opulent city, their pride W'as nour¬ 
ished by tlie sense of tlieir irresistible weight; 
nor was it possible to conceal from them, that 
the person of the sovereign, the authority of the 
senate, the public treasure, and the seat of em¬ 
pire, were all in their hands. To divert the Prae¬ 
torian bands from these dangerous reflections, 
the firmest and be.st established princes were 
obliged to mix blandishiiK'nts with commands, 
rewards with punishments, to flatter their pride, 
indulge their pleasures, connive at their irregu¬ 
larities, and to purchase their precarious faith 
by a lilx’ral donative; which, since the eleva¬ 
tion of Claudius, was exacted as a legal claim, 
on the accession of every new emperor.® 

The advocates of the guards endeav oured to 
justify by arguments, the power which they as¬ 
serted by arms; and to maintain that, according 
to the purest principles of the constitution, their 
consent w'as essentially necessar>' in the appoint¬ 
ment of an emperor. The election of consuls, of 
generals, and of magistrates, however it htid 
been recently usurped by the senate, was the 
ancient and undoubted right of the Roman peo¬ 
ple.'" But where was the Roman people to be 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed mtiliitudc 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets of 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The defenders of the state, 
selected from the flower of the lulian youth,* 


and trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, 
were the genuine representatives of the people, 
and the best entitled to elect the military chief 
of the republic. These assertions, however de¬ 
fective in reason, became unanswerable, when 
the fierce Praetorians increased their weight, by 
throwing, like the barbarian conqueror of 
Rome, their swords into the scale.* 

The Praetorians had violated the sanctity of 
the throne, by the atrocious murder of Pertinax; 
they dishonoured the majesty of it, by their sub¬ 
sequent conduct. The camp was without a lead¬ 
er, for even the Pra^fect Laeius, who had excited 
the tempest, prudently declined the public in¬ 
dignation. Amidst the wild disorder Sulpician- 
us, the emperoris father-in-law, and governor 
of the city, who had been sent to the camp on 
the first alarm of mutiny, was endeavouring to 
calm the fury of fhe. multitude, when he was 
silenced by the clamorous return of the mur¬ 
derers. bearing on a lance the head of Pertinax. 
Though history has accustomed us to observe 
every principle and ev*er\' passion yielding to 
the imperious dictates of ambition, it is scarcely 
credible that, in these moments of horror, Sul- 
picianus should have aspiivd to ascend a throne 
polluted with the recent blood of so near a rela¬ 
tion, and so excellent a prince. He had already 
begun to use the only efl’cctual argument, and 
to treat for the Imp<*rial dignity; but the more 
prudent of the PraMorians, apprehensive that, 
in this private contract, they should not obtain 
a just price for so valuable a commodity, ran 
out upon the ramparts; and, with a loud voice, 
proclaimed that the Roman world w^as to Ixr 
dispi>sed of to the best bidder by public auction.'® 
This infamous ofler, the most insolent excess 
of military licence, diffused an universal grief, 
shame, and indignation throughout the city. It 
n*ached at length the ears of Didius Julianus, a 
weahhy senator, who, regardless of the public 
calamities, was indulging himself in the luxury 
of the table." His wife and his daughter, his 
freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced 
him that he deserved the throne, and earnestly 
conjuH'd him to embrace so fortunate an oppor¬ 
tunity. The vain old man (a.d. 193, March 28th) 
hastened to the PrcTtorian camp, where Sulpi- 
cianus was still in treaty with the guards; and 
began to bid against him from the foot of the 
rampart. The unworthy negotiation w'as trans¬ 
acted by faithful emissaries, w'ho passed alter¬ 
nately from one candidate to the other, and 
acquainted each of them with the offers of his 
rival. Sulpicianus had already promised a don¬ 
ative of five thousand drachms (above one hun- 
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dred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; when 
Julian, eager for the prize, rose at once to the 
sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
emperor, and received an oath of allegiance from 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough 
to stipulate that he should pardon and forget 
the competition of Sulpicianus. 

It was now incumbent on the Praetorians to 
fulfil the conditions of the sale. They placed 
their new sovereign, whom they served and des¬ 
pised, in the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side w'ith their shit lds, and con¬ 
ducted him in close order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. The senate was com¬ 
manded to assemble; and those who had bi‘en 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per¬ 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to 
affect a more than common share of satisfaction 
at this happy revolution.^- After Julian had filled 
the senate-house with armed soldiers, he expa¬ 
tiated on the freedom of his election, his own 
eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious «is.sem- 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli¬ 
city; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches of the Inif^erial 
power.^® From the senate Julian was conducted, 
by the same military procession, to take po.sscs- 
sion of the palace. The first objects that struck 
his eyes were the abandoned trunk of Pertinax 
and the frugal entertainment prepared for his 
suppier. The one he viewed with indifference; 
the other with contempt, A magnificent feast 
was prepared by his order, and he amused him¬ 
self till a very late hour with dice, and the per¬ 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flatter¬ 
ers dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, 
and terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless 
night; revolving most probably in his mind his 
own rash folly, the fate of his virtuous prede¬ 
cessor, and the doubtful and dangerous tenure 
of an empire, which had not been acquired by 
merit, but purchased by money. 

He had reason to tremble. On the throne of 
the world he found himself without a friend, 
and even without an adherent. The guards 
themselves were ashamed of the prince whom 
their avarice had persuaded them to accept; 
nor was there a citizen who did not consider his 
elevation with horror, as the last insult on the 
Roman name. The nobility, whose conspicuous 
station and ample possessions exacted the strict¬ 


est caution, dissembled their sentiments, and 
met the affected civility of the emperor with 
smiles of complacency and professions of duty. 
But the people, secure in their numbers and 
obscurity, gave a free vent to their passions. The 
streets and public places of Rome resounded 
with clamours and imprecations. The enraged 
multitude alironlcd the person of Julian, re¬ 
jected his liberality, and conscious of the impo¬ 
tence of their own resentment, they called aloud 
on the legions of the frontiers to assert the vio¬ 
lated majesty of the Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from 
the centre to the frontiers of the empire, 'llic 
armies of Britain, of Syria, and of Illyricum, la¬ 
mented the death of Pertinax, in whose com¬ 
pany, or under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received with 
surprise, vvilh indignation, and perhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence that the 
Prartorians had disposed of the empire by pub¬ 
lic auction; and they sternly refused to ratify 
the ignominious bargain. Their immediate and 
unanimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same time to the public peace; as 
the generals of the respective *trmies, Clodius 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Sev- 
erus, were still more anxious to succe ed than to 
revenge the murdered Pertinax. Iheir forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of three legions,with anumenjus train 
of auxiliaries; and how'cvcr diJIerenl in their 
characters, they were all soldiers of experience 
and capacity. 

Clodius Albinus, governor of Britain, sur¬ 
passed both his competitors in the nobility of 
his extraction, which he derived from some of 
the most illustrious names of the old republic.^® 
But the branch from whence he claimed his 
descent was sunk into mean circumstances, and 
transplanted into a remote province. It isdilfi- 
cult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, he 
stands accused of concealing most of the vices 
which degrade human nature.” But his accusers 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of an un- 
succe.ssrul rival. Virtue, or the appearances of 
virtue, recommended Albinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Marcus; and his preserving 
with the son the same interest which he had ac¬ 
quired with the father, is a proof, at least, that 
he was possessed of a very flexible disposition. 
Th.^ favour of a tyrant docs not always suppose 
a want of merit in the object of it; he may, with¬ 
out intending it, reward a man of worth and 
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ability, or he may find such a man useful to his 
own service. It docs not appear that Albinus 
served the son of Marcus, either as the minister 
of his cruelties, or even as the associate of his 
pleasures. He was employed in a distant hon¬ 
ourable command, when he received a confi¬ 
dential letter from the emperor, acquainting 
him of the treasonable designs of some discon¬ 
tented generals, and authorising him to declare 
himself the guardian and successor of the throne, 
by assuming the title and ensigns of C^rsar.*® 
The governor of Britain wisely declined the 
dangerous honour, which would have marked 
him for the jealousy, or involved him in the ap¬ 
proaching ruin, of Ciommodus. He courted pow¬ 
er by nobler, or, at least, by more specious arts. 
On a premature report of the death of the em¬ 
peror, he assembled his troops; and, in an elo¬ 
quent discourse, deplored the inevitable mis¬ 
chiefs of despotism, described the happiness and 
glory which their ancestors had enjoyed under 
the consular government, and declared his firm 
resolution to rcinstt'^^r* the senate and people in 
their legal authority. I his popular harangue 
was answered by the loud acclamations of the 
British legions, and received at Rome with a 
secret murmur of applause. Safe in the posses¬ 
sion of this little world, and in the command of 
an armv less distinguished indeed for discipline 
than for numbers and valour,*^ Albinus braved 
the menaces of Ooni mod us, maintained towards 
Pertinax a stately ambiguous reserve, and in¬ 
stantly declared against the usurpation of Juli¬ 
an. 'Fhc convulsions of the capital added new 
weight to his sentiments, or rather to his pro¬ 
fessions of patriotism. A regard to decency in¬ 
duced him to decline the lofty titles of Augustus 
and Emperor; and he imitated perhaps the ex¬ 
ample of Galba, who, on a similar occasion, had 
styled himself the Lieutenant of the senate and 
people.^** 

Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
Niger from an obscure birth and station to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and important 
command, which in times of civil confusion gave 
him a near prospect of the throne. Yet his parts 
seCm to have lx*en Ijettcr suited to the second 
than to the first rank; he was an unequal rival, 
though he might have approved himself an ex¬ 
cellent lieutenant, to Severus, who afterwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
several useful institutions from a vanquished 
enemy.®^ In his governfticnt, Niger acquired 
the esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the 
provincials. His rigid discipline fortified the val¬ 
our and confirmed the obedience of the former, 


whilst the voluptuous Syrians were less delight¬ 
ed with the mild firmness of his administration, 
than with the affability of his manners, and the 
apparent pleasure with which he attended their 
frequent and pompous festivals.'-” As soon as the 
inlelligtmce of the atrocious murder of Pertinax 
had reached Antioch, the wishes of Asia invited 
Niger to assume the Imperial purple and revenge 
his death. The legions of the eastern frontier 
embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of yEthiopia*® to 
the Hadriatic cheerfully submitted to his pow¬ 
er; and the kings beyond the Tigris and the 
Euphratr-s congratulated his election, and offer¬ 
ed him lhc‘ir homage and services. The mind of 
Niger was not capable of receiving this sudden 
tide of fortune; he flattered himself that his ac¬ 
cession would lx‘ undisturbed by competition, 
and unstained by civil blood; and whilst he en¬ 
joyed the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected 
to secure the means of victory. Instead of enter¬ 
ing into an effectual negotiation with the power¬ 
ful arniif‘s of the west, whose resolution might 
decidt‘, or at least must balance, the mighty 
contest; instead of advancing without delay 
towards Rome and Italy, w'hcrc his presence 
was impatiently expected,-* Niger trifled away 
in the luxury of Antioch those irretrievable mo¬ 
ments which were diligently improved by the 
decisive activity of Severus.*^^ 

The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, 
which occupied the space between the Danube 
and the Hadriatic, w as one of the last and most 
difficult conquests of the Romans. In the defence 
of naticmal freedom, tw o hundred thousand of 
these barbarians had once appeared in the field, 
alarmed the declining age of Augustus, and 
exercised the vigilant prudence of Tiberius at 
the head of the collected force of the empire.** 
The Pamionians yielded at length to the arms 
and institutions of Rome. Their recent subjec¬ 
tion, however, the neighbourhood, and even 
the mixture, of the unconquered tribes, and 
perhaps the climate, adapted, as it has been 
observed, to the production of great bodies and 
slow minds,'-* all contributed to preserve some 
remains of their original ferocity, and under the 
tame and uniform countenance of Roman pro¬ 
vincials, the hardy features of the natives were 
still to be discerned. Their w^arlikc youth afford¬ 
ed an inexhaustible supply of recruits to the 
legions stationed on the banks of the Danube, 
and which, from a pt'rpclual warfare against 
the Germans and Sarmatians, were deservedly 
esteemed the best troops in the service. 

The Pannonian army was at this time com- 
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manded by Septimius Sevcrus, a native of Afri¬ 
ca, who, in the gradual ascent of private hon¬ 
ours, had concealed his daring ambition, which 
was never diverted from its steady course by the 
allurements of pleasure, the apprehension of 
danger, or the feelings of humanity/^* On the 
first news of the murder of Pertinax, he assem¬ 
bled his troops, painted in the most li\'cly col¬ 
ours the crime, the insolence, and the weakness 
of the Praetorian guards, and animated the le¬ 
gions to arms and to revenge. He concluded 
(and the peroration was thought extremely elo¬ 
quent) with promising every soldier about four 
hundred pounds; an honourable donative, dou¬ 
ble in value to the infamous bribe with which 
Julian had purchased the empire.^® The accla¬ 
mations of the army immediately saluted S<‘vc- 
rus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, and 
Emperor; and he (a.d. 193, April 13th) thus 
attained the lofty station to which he was in¬ 
vited, by conscious merit and a long train of 
dreams and omens, the fruitful offspring cither 
of his superstition or policy.®** 

The new candidate for empire saw and im¬ 
proved the peculiar advantage of his situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 
gave an easy access into Italy; and he remem¬ 
bered the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonian 
army might in ten days appear in sight of 
Romc.®^ By a celerity proportioned to the great*- 
ness of the occasion, he might reasonably hojx' 
to revenge Pertinax, punish Julian, and receive 
the homage of the senate and people, as their 
lawful emperor, before his competitors, sepa¬ 
rated from Italy by an immense tract of sea and 
land, were apprised of his success, or even of 
his election. During the whole expedition he 
scarcely allowed himself any moments for sleep 
or food; marching on foot, and in complete ar¬ 
mour, at the head of lus columns, he insinuated 
himself into the confidence and aflcction of his 
troops, pressed their diligence, revived their 
spirits, animated their hopes, and was well sat¬ 
isfied to share the hardships of the meanest sol¬ 
dier, whilst he kept in view the infinite superi¬ 
ority of this reward. 

The wretched Julian had expected, and 
thought himself prepared, to dispute the em¬ 
pire with the governor of Syria; but in the in¬ 
vincible and rapid approach of the Pannonian 
legions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty 
arrival of every messenger increased his just 
apprehensions. He was successively informed 
that Severus had passed the Alps; that the Ital¬ 
ian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his 
progress, had received him with the warmest 
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professions of joy and duty; that the important 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without re¬ 
sistance. and that the Hadriatic fleet was in the 
hands of the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred and filty miles of Rome; 
and every moment diminished the narrow span 
of life and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at 
least to protract, his ruin. He implored the ven¬ 
al faith of the Prartorians, filled the city with 
unavailing preparations tor war, drew lines 
round the suburbs, and even strengthened the 
fortifications of the palace; as if those last in- 
trenchments could be defended without hope 
of relief against a victorious invader. Fear and 
shame prevented the guards from deserting his 
standard; but they trembled at the name of the 
Pannonian legions, commanded by an expe¬ 
rienced general, and accustomed to vanquish 
the barbarians on the frozen Danulx*.®- 'Ihey 
quitted, with a sigh, the pleasures of the baths 
and theatres, to put on arms, whose use they had 
almost forgotten, and beneath the weight of 
which they were oppressed. Ihc unpractised 
elephants, whose uncouth appearame, it was 
hoped, w'ould strike terror into the army of the 
north, threw their unskilful riders; and the awk¬ 
ward evolutions of the marines, drawn from the 
fleet of Misenum, were an object of ridicule to 
the populace; whilst the senate enjoyed, with 
secret pleasure, the distress anefVeakness of the 
usurper.®® 

Every motion of Julian betrayed his trem¬ 
bling perplexity. He insisted that Severus should 
be declar<‘d a public enemy by the senate. He 
inlrealed that the Pannonian general might be 
associated to the einpiie. He sent public am¬ 
bassadors of consular rank to negotiate with his 
rival; he dispatched private assassins to take 
away his life. He designed that the Vestal vir¬ 
gins, and all the colleges of priests, in their 
sacerdotal habits, and bearing before them the 
sacred pledges of the Roman religion, should 
advance, in solemn procession, to meet the Pan¬ 
nonian legions; and, at the same time, he vainly 
tried to interrogate, or to appease, the fates, by 
magic ceremonies, and unlawful sacrifices.®^ 

Severus, who dreaded neither his arms nor 
his enchantments, guarded himself from the 
only danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful 
attendance of six hundred cho$en men, who 
never quitted his person or their cuirasses, ci¬ 
ther by night or by day, during the whole 
march. Advancing with a steady and rapid 
course, he passed, without difficulty, the defiles 
of the Apennine, received into his party the 
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troops and ambassadors sent to retard his prog¬ 
ress, and made a short halt at Intcramnia, 
about seventy miles from Rome. His victory was 
already secure; but the despair of the Prartor- 
ians might have rendered it bloody; and Sever- 
us had the laudable ambition of ascending the 
throne without drawing the sword.*® His emis¬ 
saries, dispersed in the capital, assured the 
guards, that provided they would abandon their 
worthless prince, and the perpetrators of the 
murder of Pertinax, to the justice of the con¬ 
queror, he would no longer consider that mel¬ 
ancholy event as the act of the whole body. The 
faithless Praetorians, whose resistance was sup¬ 
ported only by sullen obstinacy, gladly com¬ 
plied with the easy conditions, seized the great¬ 
est part of the assassins, and signified to the sen¬ 
ate that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and 
death against his unfortunate successor. Julian 
was conducted into a piivate apartment of the 
baths of the palace, and (a.d. 193, June 2) be¬ 
headed as a common criminal, after having 
purchased, with an immense treasure, an anx¬ 
ious and precarious reign of only sixty-six 
days.*® The almost incredible expedition of 
Severus, who, in so short a space of time, con¬ 
ducted a numerous army from the banks of the 
Danulx; to those of the Tiber, proves at once 
the plenty of provisions produced by agriculture 
and commerce, the goodness of the roads, the 
discipline of the legions, and the indolent sub¬ 
dued temper of the provinces.*^ 

The first cares of Severus were bestowed on 
two measures, the one dictated by policy, the 
other by decency; the revenge, and the hon¬ 
ours, due to the memory of Pertinax. Before the 
new emperor entered Rome, he issued his com¬ 
mands to the Prartorian guards, directing them 
to wait his arrival on a large plain near the city, 
without arms, but in the habits of ceremony, in 
which they were accustomed to attend their 
sovereign. He was obeyed by those haughty 
troops, whose contrition was the effect of their 
just terrors. A chosen part of the ll]>Tian army 
encompassed them with levelled spears. Inca¬ 
pable of flight or resistance, they expected their 
fate in silent consternation. Severus mounted 
the tribunal, sternly reproached them with per¬ 
fidy and cowardice, dismissed them with ig¬ 
nominy from the trust which they had betrayed, 
despoiled them of their splendid ornaments, and 
banished them, on pain of death, to the dis¬ 


tance of an hundred miles from the capital. 
During the transaction, another detachment 
had been sent to seisse their arms, occupy their 
camp, and prevent the hasty consequences of 
their despair.*® 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was 
next solemnised with every circumstance of sad 
magnificence.** The senate, with a melancholy 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excel¬ 
lent prince, whom they had loved, and still re¬ 
gretted. The concern of his successor was prob¬ 
ably less sincere. He esteemed the virtues of 
Pertinax, but those virtues would for ever have 
confined his ambition to a private station. Seve¬ 
rus pronounced his funeral oration with stud¬ 
ied eloquence, inward satisfaction, and well- 
acted sorrow; and by this pious regard to his 
memory, convinced the credulous multitude 
that he alone was worthy to supply his place. 
Sensible, howevei^ that arms, not ceremonies, 
must assert his claim to the empire, he left 
Rome at the end of thirty da>s, and, without 
suffering himself to be elated by this easy vic¬ 
tory, prepared to encounter his more formid¬ 
able rivals. 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Sev¬ 
erus have induced an elegant historian to com¬ 
pare him willi the first and greatest of the 
Caesars.®* The parallel is, at least, imperfect. 
Where shall we find, in the character of Severus, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the gener¬ 
ous clemency, and the various genius, which 
could reconcile and unite the love of pleasure, 
the thirst of knowledge, and the fire of ambi¬ 
tion?®^ In one instance only they may be com¬ 
pared w'ith some degree of propriety, in the 
celerity of their motions and their ciril victories. 
In less than four years®* (a.d. 193-197)^ Severus 
subdued the riches of the East, and the valour of 
the West. He vanquished two competitors of 
reputation and ability, and defeated numerous 
armies, provided with weapons and discipline 
equal to his own. In that age, the art of fortifi¬ 
cation, and the principles of tactics, w'cre well 
understood by all the Roman generals; and 
the constant sup>eriority of Severus was that of 
an artist w^ho uses the same in.struments with 
more skill and industry than his rivals. I shall 
not, however, enter into a minute narrative of 
these military operations; but as the two civil 
wars against Niger and against Albinus were 
almost the same in their conduct, event, and 
consequences, I shall collect into one point of 
view the most striking circumstances, tending to 
develop the character of the conqueror, and the 
state of the empire. 
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Falsehood and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 
us with a less degrading idea of meanness than 
when they are found in the intercourse of pri¬ 
vate life. In the latter, they discover a want of 
courage; in the other, only a defect of power: 
and, as it is impossible for the most able states¬ 
man to subdue millions of followers and enemies 
by their own personal strength, the world, under 
the name of policy, seems to have granted them 
a very liberal indulgence of craft and dissimu¬ 
lation. Yet the arts of Severus cannot be justi¬ 
fied by the most ample privileges of state reason. 
He promised only to betray, he flattered only to 
ruin; and however he might occa>ionally bind 
himself by oaths and treaties, his conscience, 
obsequious to his interest, always released liiin 
from the inconvenient obligation.*® 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their 
common danger, had advanced upon him with¬ 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even at¬ 
tacked him, at the same time, with separate 
views and separate armies, the contest might 
have been long and doubtful. But they fell, sin¬ 
gly and successively, an easy prey to the arts as 
well as arms of their subtle enemy, lulled into 
security by the moderation of his professions, 
and overwhelmed by the rapidity of his action. 
He first marched against Niger, whose leputa- 
tion and power he the most dreaded; but he de¬ 
clined any hostile declarations, suppressed the 
name of his antagonist, and only signified to the 
senate and people, his intention of regulating 
the eastern provinces. In prfvate he spoke of 
Niger, his old friend and intended successor,** 
with the most aflcctionate regard, and highly 
applauded his genenms design of revenging the 
murder of Pertinax. To punish the vile usurper 
of the throne, was the duty of every Roman 
general. To persevere in arms, and to resist a 
lawful emperor, acknowledged by the senate, 
would alone render him criminal.*® The sons of 
Niger had fallen into his hands among the chil¬ 
dren of the provincial governors, detained at 
Rome as pledges for the loyality of their par¬ 
ents.*® As long as the power of Niger Iiispired 
terror, or even respect, they were educated with 
the most tender care, with the children of Seve¬ 
rus himself; but they were soon involved in 
their father’s ruin, and removed, first by exile, 
and afterwards by death, from the eye of public 
compassion.*’^ 

Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern 
war, he had reason to apprehend that the gov¬ 
ernor of Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, 


occupy the vacant seat of empire, and oppose 
his return with the authority of the senate and 
the forces of the West. The ambiguous conduct 
of Albinus, in not assuming the Imperial title, 
left room for negotiation. Forgetting, at once, 
his professions of patriotism, and the jealousy of 
sovereign power, he accepted the precarious 
rank of Caesar, as a reward for his fatal neutral¬ 
ity. Till the first contest was decided, Severus 
treated the man, whom he had doomed to de¬ 
struction, with every mark of esteem and re¬ 
gard. Even in the letter, in which he announced 
his victory over Niger, he styles Albinus the 
brother of his soul and empire, sends him the 
afleclionate salutations of his wife Julia, and 
his young family, and intreats him to presence 
the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common intcrt‘st. The messengers charged with 
this letter were instructed to accost the Ciesar 
with respect, to desire a private audience, and 
to plunge their daggers into his heart.*** The 
conspiracy was discovered, and the too credulous 
Albinus, at length, passed over to the continent, 
and prepared for an unequal contest with his 
rival, who rushed upon him at the head of a 
veteran and victorious army. 

The military labours of Severus seem inade¬ 
quate to the importance of his conquests. Two 
engagements, the one near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defiles of Cilicia, decided 
the fate of his Syrian coinpetiloryand the troops 
of Europe asserted their usual aseendant over 
the effeminate natives of Asia.**’ Ihe battle of 
Lyons, where one hundred and fifty thousand®® 
Romans were engaged, was equally fatal to Al¬ 
binus. The valour of the British army main¬ 
tained, indeed, a sharp and doubtful contest 
with the hardy discipline of the lll)rian legions. 
I’he fame and person of Severus appeared, dur¬ 
ing a few moments, irrecoverably lost, till that 
warlike prince rallied his fainting troops, and 
led them on to a decisive victory.®' 'Fhe war was 
finished by that memorable day. 

The civil wars of modern Europe have been 
distinguish('d, not only by the fierce animosity, 
but likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of 
the contending factions. I’hey have generally 
been justifk^d by some principle, or, at least, 
coloured by some pretext, of religion, freedom, 
or loyalty. The leaders were nobles of indepen¬ 
dent properly and hereditary influence. The 
troops fought like men interested in a decision 
of the quarrtd; and as military spirit and party 
zca! were strongly diffused throughout the whole 
community, a vanquished chief was immedi¬ 
ately supplied with new adherents, eager to 
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shed their blood in the same cause. But the 
Romans, after the fall of the republic, combated 
only for the choice of masters. Under the stand¬ 
ard of a popular candidate for empire, a few 
enlisted from affection, some from fear, many 
from interest, none from principle. The legions, 
uninilamed by party zeal, were allured into civil 
war by liljeral donatives, and still more liberal 
promises. A defeat, by disabling the chief from 
the performance of his engagements, dissolved 
the mercenary allegiance of his followers; and 
left them to consult their own safety, by a timely 
desertion of an unsuccessful cau.se. It was of 
little moment to the provinces, under whose 
name they were oppressed or governed; they 
were driven by the impulsion of the present 
power, and as soon as tliat power yielded to a 
su|)erior force, they hastened to implore the 
clemency of the c<jn<iueror, w'ho, as he had an 
immense debt to discharge, was obliged to sac¬ 
rifice the most guilty countries to the avarice of 
his soldiers. In the vast extent of the Roman 
empire, there were f.-v fortified cities capable 
of protecting a routed army; nor was there any 
person, or family, or order of men, whose nat¬ 
ural interest, unsupported by the powers of 
government, was capable of restoring the cause 
of a sinking party. 

Yet, in (he contest beUvecn Niger and Scvc- 
rus, a singh* city deserves an honourable excep¬ 
tion. As Byzantium was one of the greatest 
passages from Europe into Asia, it had been 
provided with a strong garrison, and a fleet of 
five hundred vessels was anchored in the har¬ 
bour. The impetuosity of Severus disappointed 
this prudent scheme of defence; he left to his 
generals the siege of Byzantium, forced the less 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and, impa¬ 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed ffjrward to 
encounter his rival. Byzantium, attacked by a 
numerous and increasing army, and afterwards 
by the whole naval power of the empire, sus¬ 
tained a siege of three years, and remained 
faithful to the name and memory of Niger. The 
■citizens and soldiers (we know not from w'hat 
cause) were animated with equal fury; several 
of the principal officers of Niger, who despaired 
of, or who disdained, a pardon, had tlirown 
themselves into this last refuge: the fortifications 
were esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence 
of th'* place, a celebrated engineer displayed all 
the mechanical powers known to the ancients.*^ 
Byzantium, at length, surrendered to famine. 
The magistrates and soldiers were put to the 
sword, the walls demolished, the privileges sup>- 
pressed, and the destined capital of the east sub¬ 


sisted only as an open village, subject to the in¬ 
sulting jurisdiction of Perinthus. The historian 
Dion, who had admired the flourishing, and 
lamented the desolate, state of Byzantium, ac¬ 
cused the revenge of Severus, for depriving the 
Roman people of the strongest bulwark against 
the barbarians of Pontus and Asia.** The truth 
of this observation was but too well justified in 
the succ:ecding age, w'hen the Gothic fleets cov¬ 
ered the Euxinc, and passed through the unde¬ 
fended Bosphorus into the centre of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

Both Niger and Albinus were discovered and 
put to death in their flight from the field of 
battle. Their fate excited neither surprise nor 
compassion. They had staked their lives against 
the chance of empire, and suffered w'hat they 
would have inflicted; nor did Severus claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a private station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stimulated by avarice, indulged a spirit of re¬ 
venge where there w'as no room for apprehen¬ 
sion. The most considerable of the provincials, 
who, without any dislike to the fortunate can¬ 
didate, had oljeyed the governor under whose 
authority they w'cre accidentally placed, were 
punished by death, exile, and especially by the 
confiscation of their estates. Many cities of the 
east were stript of their ancient honours, and 
obliged to pay, into the treasury of Severus, four 
times the amount of the sums contributed by 
them for the service of Niger.*** 

Till the final decision of the war, the cruelty 
of Severus was, in some measure, re.strained by 
the uncertainty of the event, and his pretended 
reverence for the senate, 'fhe head of Albinus, 
accompanied with a menacing letter, an¬ 
nounced to the Romans that he was resolved 
to spare none of the adherents of his unfortunate 
competitors. 1 le was irritated by the just suspi¬ 
cion, that he had never possessed the affections 
of the senate, and he concealed his old malevo¬ 
lence under the recent discovery of some trea¬ 
sonable correspondences. Thirty-five senators, 
ho^vever, accused of having favoured the party 
of Albinus, he freely pardoned; and, by his sub¬ 
sequent lx‘haviour, endeavoured to convince 
them that he had forgotten, as well as forgiven, 
their supposed otfences. But, at the same time, 
he condemned forty-one*" other senators, whose 
names history has recorded; their wives, chil¬ 
dren, and clients, attended them in death, and 
the noblest provincials of Spain and Gaul were 
involved in the same ruin. Such rigid justice, 
for so he termed it, was, in the opinion of Seve¬ 
rus, the only conduct capable of ensuring peace 
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to the people, or stability to the prince; and he 
condescended slightly to lament, that, to be 
mild, it was necessary that he should first be 
cruel. 

The true interest of an absolute monarch gen¬ 
erally coincides with that of his people. Their 
numbers, their wealth, their order, and their 
security, are the best and only foundations of 
his real greatness; and were he totally devoid 
of virtue, prudence might supply its place, and 
would dictate the same rule of conduct. Severus 
considered the Roman empire as his property, 
and had no sooner secured the possession, than 
he bestowed his care on the cultivation and im¬ 
provement of so valuable an acquisition. Salu¬ 
tary laws, executed with inflexible firmness, 
soon corrected most of the abuses with which, 
since the death of Marcus, every part of the 
government had been infected. In the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, the judgments of the emperor 
were characterised by attention, discernment, 
and impartiality; and whenever he deviated 
from the strict line of equity, it was generally 
in favour of the poor and oppressed; not so 
much indeed from any sense of humanity, as 
from the natural propensity of a despot, to 
humble the pride of greatness, and to sink all 
his subjects to the same common level of abso¬ 
lute dependence. His expensive taste for build¬ 
ing, magnificent shows, and above all a con¬ 
stant and liberal distribution of corn and pro¬ 
visions, were the surest means of captivating the 
affection of the Roman people.®* The misfor¬ 
tunes of civil discord were obliterated. The calm 
of peace and prosperity was once more expe¬ 
rienced in the provinces; and many cities, re¬ 
stored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public 
monuments their gratitude and felicity.®* The 
fame of the Roman arms was revived by that 
war-like and successful emperor,®' and he boast¬ 
ed with a just pride, that, having rea*ived the 
empire oppressed with foreign and domestic 
wars, he left it established in profound, univer¬ 
sal, and honourable peace.®* 

Although the wounds of civil war appeared 
completely healed, its mortal poison still lurked 
in the vitals of the constitution. Severus pos¬ 
sessed a considerable share of vigour and ability; 
but the daring soul of the first Caesar, or the 
deep policy of Augustus, were scarcely equal to 
the task of curbing the insolence of the victori¬ 
ous legions. By gratitude, by misguided policy, 
by seeming necessity, Severus was induced to 
relax the nerves of discipline.®* The vanity of 
his soldiers was flattered with the honour of 


wearing gold rings; their ease was indulged in 
the permission of living with their wives in the 
idleness of quarters. He increased their pay be¬ 
yond the example of former times, and taught 
them to expect, and soon to claim, extraordi¬ 
nary donatives on every public occasion of dan¬ 
ger or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by 
luxury, and raised above the level of subjects 
by their dangerous privileges,®® they soon be¬ 
came incapable of military fatigue, oppressive 
to the country, and impatient of a just subordi¬ 
nation. Their officers asserted the superiority of 
rank by a more profuse and elegant luxury. 
There is still extant a letter of Severus, lament¬ 
ing the licentious state of the army, and exhort¬ 
ing one of his generals to begin the necessary 
reformation from the tribunes themselves; since, 
as he justly f)bserves, the officer who has for¬ 
feited the esteem, will never command the obe¬ 
dience, of his soldiers.®® Had the emperor pur¬ 
sued the train of rellcciion, he would have dis¬ 
covered that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might be as( ribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how’- 
ever, of the commander in chief. 

The Praetorians, who murdered their emperor 
and sold the empire, had n'ceived the just pun¬ 
ishment of their treason; but the necessary, 
though dangerous, institution of guards, was 
soon restored on a new model by Severus, and 
increased to four times the ancient number.®® 
Formerly these troops had bc'en recruited in 
Italy; and as the adjacent provinces gradually 
imbilx^d the softer manners of Rome, the levies 
were extended to Macedonia, Noricum, and 
Spain. In the room of these elegant troops, 
better adapted to the pomp of courts than to 
the uses of w'ar, it was established by Severus, 
that from all the legions of the frontiers, the 
soldiers most distinguished for strength, valour, 
and fidelity, should be occasionally dr.-iughted; 
and promoted, as an honour and reward, into 
the more eligiVilc service of the guards.®’ By 
this new institution, the Italian youth were di¬ 
verted from the exercise of arms, Sind the capital 
was terrified by the strange aspect and manners 
of a multitude of barbarians. Bui Severus flat¬ 
tered himself that the legions Would consider 
these chosen Praetorians as the ttpresentatives 
of the whole military order; and that the present 
aid of fifty thousand men, superior in arms and 
appointments to any force that could be brought 
into the field against them, would for ever 
crush the hopes of rebellion, and secure the 
empi*x; to himself and his posterity. 

The command of these favoured and formid- 
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able troop>s soon became the first office of the 
empire. As the government degenerated into 
military despotism, the Prmf)rian Prefect, who 
in his origin had been a simple captain of the 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, but of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of administration he rep¬ 
resented the person and exercised the authority 
of the emperor. The first Pr«xfect wh*> enjoyed 
and abused this immense power was Plaiitianu.s, 
the favourite minister of Severus. His reign 
lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest st)n of the emperor, 
which seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin.®** 'I’he animosities of the 
palac e, by irritating the ambition and alarming 
the fears of Plaiitianus, threatened to produce a 
revolution, and obliged the emperor, who still 
loved him, to consent with reluctance to his 
death..After the fall of Plantianus an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was ap¬ 
pointed to execute the motley office of Pr.e- 
torian Piccfect. 

Till the reign ol Severus, the virtue and even 
the good sense of the emperors had Ixxn distin¬ 
guished by their real or affected r<*vcrcnce for 
the scn.ite, and by a tender regard to the nice 
frame oftivil policy instituted by Augustus. But 
the youth of Severus had lK*en trained in the 
implicit ol>edience of camps, and his riper ycai*s 
spent in the despotism (jf military command. 
His haughty .ind inflexible spirit could not dis- 
co\er, or would not acknowledge, the adwin- 
tage of preserving an intermediate j)ower, how- 
evtr imaginary, between the emperor and the 
army. He disdained to profess hiiriself the ser¬ 
vant of an assembly that detested his person and 
trembled at his frown; he issued his commands, 
where his request would have proved as cflec- 
tual; assumed the conduct and style of a sov¬ 
ereign and a conqueror, and exercised, without 
disguise, the whole legislative as well as the 
executive power. 

The victory over the senate was easy and in¬ 
glorious. Every eye and every passion was di¬ 
rected to the supreme magistrate, who possessed 
the anus and treasure of the state; whilst the 
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senate, neither elected by the people, nor 
guarded by military force, nor animated by 
public spirit, rested its declining authority on 
the frail and crumbling basis of ancient opinion. 
The fine theory of a republic insensibly van¬ 
ished, and made way for the more natural and 
substantial feelings of monarchy. As the free¬ 
dom and honours of Rome were successively 
communicated to the provinces, in which the 
old government had been cither unknown, or 
was rcmembciTd with abhorrence, the tradition 
of republican maxims was gradually obliterated. 
The Greek historians of the age of the Anto- 
nines’“ o})serve with a malicious pleasure, that 
although the sovereign of Rome, in compliance 
with an olwoletc prejudice, abstained from the 
name of king, he |v>hsessed the full measure of 
regal power. In the reign of Severus, the senate 
was filled with pf)li>licd and eloquent slaves 
from the eastern provinces, who justified per¬ 
sonal flattery by sj^eculativc prineiples of servi¬ 
tude. These new advocates of prerogative were 
heard with pleasure by the court, and with pa¬ 
tience by the people, w hen they inculcated the 
duty of passive oljcdicnrc, and de-icanted on the 
ine vitable mischiefs of fiecdom. 7'he lawyers 
and the historians concurred in teaching that 
the Iinj>crial authority was held, not by the 
del<*gat<d commission, but by the irrevocable 
resignation of the senate; that the emperor was 
freed from the restraint of civ il laws, could com¬ 
mand by his arbitrary will the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, and might dispc»sc of the empire 
as of his piivatt* patrimony."^ 1 he most eminent 
of the civil lawvers, and particularly Papinian, 
Paulus, and Ulpian, flourished under the house 
of Severus; ancl the Roman jurisprudence hav¬ 
ing closely uiiit(‘d itself with the system of mon¬ 
archy, was supposed to have attained its full 
maturity and perfection. 

The contemporaries of Severus, in the en¬ 
joyment of the peace ancl glory of his reign, 
forgave the cruelties by w'hich it had been in¬ 
troduced. Posterity, who experienced the fatal 
effects of his maxims and example, justly con¬ 
sidered him as the principal author of the de¬ 
cline of the Roman empire. 
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The Death of Scverus. Tyranny of Caracalla. Usurpation of Macrinus. Follies of 
Elagabalus. Virtues of Alexander Severus. Licentiousness of the Army. General 
State of the Roman Finances. 


T he ascent to greatness, however steep and 
dangerous, may entertain an active spirit 
with the consciousness and exercise of its 
own powers; but the possession of a throne could 
never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an am¬ 
bitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and 
acknowledged by Scverus. Fortune and merit 
had, from an humble station, elevated him to the 
first place among mankind. “He had been all 
things,” as he said himself, “and all was of little 
value.Distracted with the care, not of acquir¬ 
ing, but of prf’serving an empire, oppressed with 
age and infirmities, careless of fame,-* and sati¬ 
ated with power, all his prospects of life were 
closed. The desire of perpetuating the greatness 
of his family was the only remaining wish of his 
ambition and paternal tenderness. 

Like most of the Africans, Scverus was pas¬ 
sionately addicted to the vain studies of magic 
and divination, deeply versed in the interpreta¬ 
tion of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the science of judicial astrology; 
which, in almost every age, exc**pt the present, 
has maintained its dominion over the mind of 
man. He had lost his first wife whilst he was 
governor of the Lyonnese Gaul.*' In the choice 
of a second, he sought only to connect himself 
with some favourite of fortune; and as soon as 
he had discovered that a young lady of Emesa 
in Syria had a royal nativity, he solicited, and 
obtained her hand.^ Julia Domna (for that was 
her name) deserved all that the stars could 
promise her. She possessed, even in an advanced 
age, the attractions of beauty,^ and united to a 
lively imagination a firmness of mind, and 
strength of judgment, seldom bestowed on her 
sex. Her amiable qualities never made anv deep 
impression on the dark and jealous temper of 
her husband; but in her son’s reign she admin¬ 
istered the principal affairs of the empire, with 
a prudence that supported his authority; and 
with a moderation that sometimes correct<’d his 
wild extravagancies.® Julia applied herself to 
letters and philosophy, with some success, and 
with the most splendid reputation. She was the 
patroness of every art, and the friend of every 
man of genius.^ The grateful flattery of the 


learned has celebrated her virtue; but, if we 
may credit the scandal of ancient history, chas¬ 
tity was very far from being the most conspicu¬ 
ous virtue of the empress Julia.* 

Two sons, Caracalla’ and Geta, were the 
fruit of this marriage, and the destined heirs of 
the empir(‘. The fond hopes of the father, and 
of the Roman w’orld, were soon disappointed by 
these vain youths, who displayed the indolent 
.security of hereditary princes; and a presump¬ 
tion that fortune would supply the place of 
merit and application. VViiliout anv enuilaiion 
of virtue or talents, tliev discf>vered, almost from 
their infancy, a fixed and im])Iacable antipathy 
for each other. Their ast'rsion, confirmed by 
years, and fomented by the arts of their intiT- 
cst<*d favourites, broke out in c hildish, and 
gradually in more serious, competitions; and, 
at length, divided the theatre, the circus, and 
the court, into two factions; actuated f)y the 
hopes and fears of tlieir respective leaders. 'I’he 
prudent emperor endeavoured, ty every expe¬ 
dient of advice and authority, to .illay this 
growing animosilv. The unhappy discord oi his 
.sons clouded all his prospects, and threatened 
to overturn a throne raised with .somuc h labour, 
cemented with so much blood, and guardf'd 
with every delence of arms and treasure. With 
an impartial hand he maintained between tht ni 
an exact balance of favour, conferred on both 
the rank of Augustus, with the reven'd name of 
Antoninus; and for the first lime the Roman 
world beheld three emperors.*'* Yet even this 
equal conduct served only to inflame the con¬ 
test, whilst the fierce Caracalla as.serted the 
right of primogeniture, and the milder Cieta 
courted the atiections of the people and the 
soldiers. In lh(‘ anguish of a disappointed father, 
SevcTus foretold that the w(*akej* of his sons 
would fall a satrifiee to the stronger; who, in 
his tuin, would be mined by his own vice.s.** 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a 
war in Britain and of an invasion (a.i>. 208) of 
the province by the barbarians of the North, 
was received w'ith pleasure by Scverus. I’hough 
the V'gilance of his lieutenants might have lx‘cn 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he resolved 
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to embrace the honourable pretext of with¬ 
drawing his sons from the luxury of Rome, 
which enervated their minds and irritated their 
passions; and of inuring their youth to the toils 
of war and government. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age (for he was above three-score), 
and his gout, which obliged him to be carried 
in a litter, he transported himself in person into 
that remote island, attended by his two sons, 
his whole court, and a formidable army. He 
immediately passed the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s country, 
with a design of completing the long-attempted 
contjuesl of Britain. 1 le penetrated to the north¬ 
ern extremity of the island without meeting an 
enemy. But the concealed ambuscades of the 
Caledonians, who hung unseen on the rear and 
flanks of his army, the coldness of the climate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the 
hills and morasses «)f Scotland, arc reported to 
have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. 
The Caledonians at length yielded to the pow¬ 
erful and obstiiUiU auatV, sued for peace, and 
surrenden‘d a part of their arms, and a large 
tract of territory. But their apparent submission 
lasted no longer than the present terror. As soon 
as the Roman legions had retired, they resumed 
their hostile indej)endence. Their restless spirit 
provoked Severus to send a new army into 
Cal(‘donia, with the most bloodv orders, not to 
sulxlue but to extirpate the natives. They were 
saved by the death of their haughty enemy. 

This Caledonian war, neither marked by de¬ 
cisive events, nor alt<‘nded with any important 
consequences, would ill deserve our attention; 
but it is supposed, not without a considerable 
degree of pnibabilily, that the invasion of Seve¬ 
rus is connected with the nvist shining period 
of the British history or fable. Fingal, whose 
fame, with that of hi.s heroes and bards, has 
been revived in our language by a recent pub¬ 
lication, is said to have commanded the Cale¬ 
donians in that memorable juncture, to liavc 
eluded the power of Severus, and to have ob¬ 
tained a signal victory on the banks of the Ga¬ 
run, in which the son of the AItiq of the UWW, 
Caracul, fled from his arms alctng the fields of 
his pride.*** Something of a doubtful mist still 
hangs over these Highland traditions; nor can 
it lx* entirely dis|>elled by the most ingenious 
researches of modern criticism:*^ but if we could, 
with safety, indulge the pleasing supiK)sition, 
that Fingal lived, and that Ossian sung, the strik¬ 
ing contrast of the situation and manners of the 
contending nations might amuse a philosophic 
mind. The parallel would lx; little to the advan¬ 


tage of the more civilised people, if wc com¬ 
pared the unrelenting revenge of Severus with 
the generoas clemency of Fingal; the timid and 
brutal cruelty of Caracalla, with the bravery, the 
tendcrn»'ss, the elegant genius of Ossian; the 
mercenary chiefs who, from motives of fear or 
interest, served under the Imperial standard, 
with the freeborn warriors who started to arms 
at the voice of the king of Morven; if, in a word, 
we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues of nature, and 
the degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean 
vices of wealth and slavery. 

The declining health and last illness of Seve¬ 
rus inflamed the wild ambition and black pas¬ 
sions of (Jaracalla’s soul. Impatient of any delay 
or division of empire, he attempted, more than 
once, to shorten the small remainder of his 
father’s days, and endeavoured, but without 
success, to exrii^ a mutiny among the troops.** 
The old emperor had often censured the mis- 
guid(‘d lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of 
justice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny ol his wf>rthlcss son. Placed in the same 
situation, he experienced how easily the rigour 
of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness of a 
parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he 
could not punish; and this last and only instance 
ol mercy was more fatal to the empire than a 
long series of cruelty.*® The disorder of his mind 
irritated the pains of his lx)dy; he wished impa¬ 
tiently for death, and hastened the instant of it 
by his impatience. He expired (a.d. 211 , Feb¬ 
ruary' .ph) at York in the sixty-lifth year of his 
life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious and suc¬ 
cessful reign. In his last moments he recom¬ 
mended concord to his sons, and his sons to the 
army. The salutary advice never reached the 
heart, or even the understanding, of the im¬ 
petuous youths; but the more olx'dient troops, 
mindful of their oath of allegiance, and of the 
authority of their deceased master, n\sisted the 
solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both 
brothers emperors of Rome. I’lie new princes 
soon left the Caledonians in peace, returned to 
the capital, celebrated their father’s funeral 
with divine honours, and were cheerfully ac¬ 
knowledged as lawful sovereigns, by the senate, 
the people, and the prtivinces. Some pre-emi¬ 
nence of rank seems to have been allowed to the 
elder brother; but they both administered tlic 
empire with equal and indcjx’ndent power.*^ 
Such a divided form of government would 
ha\*e proved a source' of discord between the 
most aireciionato brothers. It was impossible 
that it could long subsist between two implac- 
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able enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one 
only could reign, and that the other must fall; 
and each of them judging of his rivaPs designs 
by his own, guarded his life with the most jeal¬ 
ous vigilance from the repealed attacks of poison 
or the sword. Their rapid journey through Gaul 
and Italy, during which they never ale at the 
same table, or slept in the same house, dis¬ 
played to the provinces the odious spectacle of 
fraternal discord. On their arrival at Rome, 
they immediately divided the vast extent of the 
Imperial palace.'* No communication was al¬ 
lowed between their apartments: the doors and 
passages w'ere diligently fortified, and guards 
posted and relieved with the same strictness as 
in a besieged place. The emperors met only in 
public, in the presence of their afflicted mother; 
and each surrounded by a numerous train of 
armed followers. Even on these occasions of 
ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill 
disguise the rancour of their hearts.'® 

This latent civil war already distracted the 
whole government, w^hen a scheme was sug¬ 
gested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 
hostile brothers. It was proposed, that since it 
was impossible to reconcile their minds, they 
should separate their interest, and divide the 
empire between them. The conditions of the 
treaty were already drawm with some accuracy. 
It was agreed that Caracalla, as the elder broth¬ 
er, should remain in possession of Europe and 
the western Africa; and that he should relin¬ 
quish the sovereignty of Asia and«£gypt toGeta, 
who might hx his residence at Alexandria or 
Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself in 
wealth and greatness; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side 
of the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the fron¬ 
tiers of the rival monarchies; and that the sena¬ 
tors of European extraction should acknowledge 
the sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of 
Asia followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negotiation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
brca.st with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by 
the hand of time and policy, that it required the 
most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread that the disjoined 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war 
under the dominion of one master; but if the 
separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of 
an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate.*® 
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Had the treaty been carried into execution, 
the sovereign of Europe might soon have been 
the conqueror of Asia; but Caracalla obtained 
an easier though a more guilty victory. He art-* 
fully listened to his mother’s entreaties, and 
consented (a.d. 2I2, 27th February) to meet 
his brother in her apartment, on terms of peace 
and reconciliation. In the midst of their conver¬ 
sation, some centurions, who had contrived to 
conceal themselves, rushed with drawn swords 
upon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, 
in the unavailing struggle, she was wounded in 
the hand, and covered with the blood of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting'^ the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Praetorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground Ix'fore the 
statues of the tutelar deities."- The soldiers at¬ 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken 
and disordered words he informed them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinu¬ 
ating that he had prevented the designs of Ins 
enemy, and declared his resolution to live and 
die with his faithful troops. Geta had Ijeen the 
favourite of the soldi<'rs; but complaint was use¬ 
less, revenge was dangerous, and they still rev¬ 
erenced the son of Stwerus. 'fheijr discontent 
died away in idle imiriniirs, and Cilaracalla soon 
convinced them of the justice of his cause, by 
distributing in one lavish donative the accumu¬ 
lated treasures of his father's n‘ign.^® Tlie real 
sentiments of the soldiers alone were of impoi- 
tance to his power or safety. Their declaration 
in his favour commanded the dutilul fnoJeKuons 
of the senate. The ol>sequiou.s assembly w'as al¬ 
ways prepared to ratify the decision of fortune; 
but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first 
emotions of public indignation, the name of 
Geta was mentioned with decency, and he re¬ 
ceived the funeral honours of a Roman em¬ 
peror.*^ Posterity, in pity to his misfortune, has 
cast a veil over his vices. Wc consider that 
young prince as the innocent victim of his 
brother’s ambition, without recolkcting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclina¬ 
tion, to consummate the same attempts of re¬ 
venge and murder. 

The crime went not unpunished. Neither 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could de¬ 
fend Caracalla from the stings of a guilty con¬ 
science; and lie confessed, in the anguish of a 
tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often 
beheld the angry forms of his father and his 
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brother rising into life, to threaten and upbraid 
him.^* The consciousness of his crime should 
have induced him to convince mankind, by the 
virtues of his reign, that the bloody deed had 
been the involuntary effect of fatal necessity. 
But the repentance of Caracalla only prompted 
him to remove from the world whatever could 
remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of 
his murdered brother. On his return from the 
senate to the palace, he found his mother in the 
company of several noble matrons, weeping 
over the untimely fate of her younger son. I’hc 
jealous emperor threatened them with instant 
death; the sentence was executed against Pa¬ 
dilla, the last remaining daughter of the em¬ 
peror Marcus; and even the afflicted Julia was 
obliged to silence her lamentations, to suppress 
her sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles 
of joy and approbation. It was computed that, 
under the vague appellation of the friends of 
Get a, above twenty thousand persons of both 
sexes suffert‘d death. His guards and freed men, 
the ministers of Ms utiitMis business, and the 
companions of his looser hours, those who by 
his interest had been promoted to any com¬ 
mands in the army or provinces, with the long- 
connected chain of their defxridents, were in¬ 
cluded in the proscription; which endeavoured 
to reach eveiy one who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who la¬ 
mented his death, or who even mentioned his 
name.*® llelvius Perlinax, son to the prince of 
that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witti¬ 
cism.** It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea 
Priscus, to lx* descended from a family in which 
the love of liberty seemed an hereditary qual¬ 
ity.*’’ The particular cau.ses of calumny and sas- 
picion were at length exhausted; and when a 
senator was accused of being a secret enemy to 
the government, the emperor was satisfied with 
the general proof that he was a man of property 
and virtue. From this well-grounded principle 
he frequently drew the most bloody inferences. 

The execution of so many innocent citizens 
was bewailed by the secret tears of their friends 
a^d families, llie death of Papinian, the Prae¬ 
torian pra^fect, was lamented as a public calam¬ 
ity. During the last seven years of Severus, he 
had exercised the most important oflice of the 
state, and, by his salutary influence, guided the 
emperor’s steps in the paths of justice and mod¬ 
eration. In full assurance of his virtues and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con¬ 
jured him to watch over the prosperity and 
union of the Imperial family.” The honest la¬ 
bours of Papinian served only to inflame the 


hatred which Caracalla had already conceived 
against his father’s minister. After the murder 
of Geta, the Praefect was commanded to exert 
the powers of his skill and eloquence in a studied 
apology for that atrocious deed. The philo¬ 
sophic Seneca had condescended to compose a 
similar epistle to the senate, in the name of the 
son and assassin of Agrippina.*® That it was 
easier to commit than to justify a “parricide,” 
was the glorious reply of Papinian,*^ who did 
not hesitate between the loss of life and that of 
honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had es¬ 
caped pure and unsullied from the intrigues of 
courts, the habits of business, and the arts of his 
profession, reflects more lustre on the memory 
of Papinian, than all his great employments, 
his numerous writings, and the superior reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer, which he has preserved through 
every age of the Roman jurisprudence.** 

It had hitherto been the peculiar felicity of 
the Romans, and in the worst of times their con¬ 
solation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
active, and their vice indolent. Augustus, Tra¬ 
jan, Hadrian, and Marcus, visited their exten¬ 
sive dominions in person, and their progress 
was marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. 
The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the sena¬ 
torial and equestrian orders.” But Caracalla 
w'as the common enemy of mankind. He left 
(a.d. 213) the capital (and he never returned 
to it) alxiut a year after the murder of Geta. 
The rest of his reign was spent in the several 
provinces of the empire, particularly those of 
the East, and every province was by turns the 
scene of his rapine and cruelty. The senators, 
compelled by fear to attend his capricious mo¬ 
tions, were obliged to provide daily entertain¬ 
ments at an immense expense, which he aban¬ 
doned with contempt to his guards; and to 
erect, in every city, magnificent palaces and 
theatres, which he either disdained to visit, or 
ordered to be immediately thrown down. The 
most wealthy families were ruined by partial 
fines and confiscations, and the great Inxly of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggra¬ 
vated taxes.*® In the midst of peace, and upon 
the slightest provocation, he issued his com¬ 
mands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure p<)St in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and din*cted the slaughter 
of many thousand citizens, as w'cll as strangers, 
without distinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly in¬ 
formed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those 
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who had perished and those who had escaped, 
were alike guilty.®® 

The wise instructions of Scverus never made 
any lasting impression on the mind of his son, 
who, although not destitute of imagination and 
eloquence, was equally devoid of judgment and 
humanity.®® One dangerous maxim, worthy of a 
tyrant, was remembered and abused by Cara- 
calla, “To secure the affections of the army, 
and to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little 
moment.”®^ But the liberality of the father had 
been restrained by prudence, and his indulgence 
to the troops was tempered by firmness and 
authority. The careless profusion of the son was 
the p>olicy of one reign, and the ine\ itable ruin 
both of the army and of the empire. The vigour 
of the soldiers, instead of being confirmed by 
the severe discipline of camps, melted away in 
the luxury of cities. The excessive increase of 
their pay and donatives®® exhausted the state 
to enrich the military order, whose modesty in 
peace, and service in war, is best secured by an 
honourable poverty. The demeanour of Cara- 
calla was haughty and full of pride; but with 
the troops he forgot even the projxrr dignity of 
his rank, encouraged their insolent familiarity, 
and, neglecting the essential duties of a general, 
affected to imitate the dress and manners of a 
common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a character, and 
such a conduct as that of Caracalla, could in¬ 
spire either love or esteem; but as long as his 
vices were beneficial to the annics, he was se¬ 
cure from the danger of rebellion. A secret con¬ 
spiracy, provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal 
to the tyrant. The Praetorian prarfeciure was 
divided between two ministers. The military 
department was intrusted to Adventus, an ex¬ 
perienced rather than an able soldier; and the 
civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Mac- 
rinus, who, by his dexterity in business, had 
raised himself, with a fair character, to that 
high office. But his favour varied with the ca¬ 
price of the emperor, and his life might depend 
on the slightest suspicion, or the most casual 
circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had sug¬ 
gested to an African, deeply skilled in the 
knowledge of futurity, a very dangerous predic¬ 
tion, that Macrinus and his son were destined 
to reign over the empire. The report was soon 
diffused through the province; and when the 
man was sent in chains to Rome, he still assert¬ 
ed, in the presence of the Pracfect of the dty, 
the faith of his prophecy. That magistrate, who 
had received the most pressing instructions to 
inform himself of the successors of Caracalla, im¬ 


mediately communicated the examination of 
the African to the Imperial court, which at that 
time resided in Syria. But, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the public messengers, a friend of 
Macrinus found means to apprise him of the 
approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Rome; and as he was then engaged 
in the conduct of a chariot-race, he delivered 
them unopened to the Praetorian Pnefect, di¬ 
recting him to dispatch the ordinary aifairs, and 
to report the more important business that 
might be contained in them. Macrinus read his 
fate, and resolved to prevent it. He inflamed 
the discontents of some inferior officers, and 
employed the hand of Martiaiis, a des{)crate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen¬ 
turion. 'Phe devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a pilgrimage from Edessa to the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrhac.®* 
He (a.d. 217, 8th March) was attended by a 
body of cavalry; but having stopped on the 
road for some necessary occasion, his guards 
preserved a respectful distance, and Martiaiis 
approaching liis person under a pretence of 
duty, stablx'd him with a dagger. The bold 
assassin was instantly killed by a Sc> thian an licr 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of a 
monster whose life disgraced human n.iture, 
and whose reign acc used the patience of the 
Romans. 'I’he grateful soldiers forgot his vices, 
remembered only his partial libc'itility, and 
obliged the senate to prostitute their own dig¬ 
nity and that of religion by granting him a 
place among the gods. Whilst he was upon 
earth, Alexander the Cireat was tlic only hero 
whom this god deemed worthy his admiration. 
He assumed the name and ensigns of Alexan¬ 
der, formed a Macedonian ph.ilanx of guards, 
persecuted the disciples of Aristotle, and dis¬ 
played with a puerile enthusiasm the only senti¬ 
ment by which he discovered any regard for 
virtue or glory. We can easily conceive, that 
after the battle of Narva, and the conquest of 
Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though he still 
wanted the more elegant accomplishments of 
the son of Philip) might boast of having rivalled 
his valour and magnanimity; but in no one 
action of his life did Caracalla express the faint¬ 
est resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except 
in the murder of a great number of his own and 
of his father’s friends.®® 

After the extinction of the house of Scverus, 
the Roman world remained three days without 
a master. The choice of the army (for the au¬ 
thority of a distant and feeble senate was little 
regarded) hung in an anxious suspense; as no 
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candidate presented himself whose distinguished 
birth and merit could engage their attachment 
and unite their suffrages. The decisive weight 
of the Praptorian guards elevated the hopes of 
their pm?fects, and these powerful ministers be¬ 
gan to assert their legal claim to fill the vacancy 
of the Imperial throne. Adventus, however, the 
senior praefect, conscious of his age and infirmi¬ 
ties, of his small reputation, and his smaller 
abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, 
whose well-dissembled grief removed all suspi¬ 
cion of his being accessory to his master’s 
death.The trf)ops neither loved nor esteemed 
his character. They cast their eyes around in 
search of a competitor, and at last yielded with 
reluctance to his promises of unbounded liber¬ 
ality and indulgence. A short time after his 
accession (a.d. 217, March 11) he conferred on 
his son Diadiimenianus, at the age of only ten 
years, the Imperial title and the popular name 
of Antoninus. The beautiful figure of the youth, 
assisted by an auditicnal donative, for which 
the ceremony furnished a pretext, might attract, 
it was hoped, the favour of the army, and secure 
the dotibtful throne of Macrimis. 

Tile authority of the new sovereign had been 
ratified by the clicerful submission of the senate 
and jirovinces. They exulted in their unexpected 
deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues 
of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as the 
first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinise the merits of Macrinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It had hitherto been con¬ 
sidered as a fundamental maxim of the consti¬ 
tution, that the emperor must be always chosen 
in the senate, and the sovereign power, no 
longer exercised by the whole body, was always 
delegated to one of its members. But Macrinus 
was not a senator.The sudden elevation of the 
Prictorian pra'fects betrayed the meanness of 
their origin; and the equestrian order was still 
in possession of that great offiee, w^hich com¬ 
manded with arbitrary sway the lives and for¬ 
tunes of the senate. A murmur of indignation 
was heard, that a man whose obscure^’ extrac¬ 
tion had never been illustrated by any signal 
service, should dare to invest himself with the 
purple, instead of bestowing it on some dis¬ 
tinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity 
to the splendour of the Imperial station. 

As soon as the character of Macrinus was 
surveyed by the sharp eye of discontent, some 
vices, and many defects, were easily discovered. 


The choice of his ministers was in many in¬ 
stances justly censured, and the dissatisfied 
people, with their usual candour, accused at 
once his indolent tameness and his excessive 
severity. 

His rash ambition had climbed a height 
where it was difiicult to stand with firmness, 
and impossible to fall without instant destruc¬ 
tion. Trained in the arts of courts, and the forms 
of civil business, he trembled in the presence of 
the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over 
whom he had assumed the command; his mili¬ 
tary talents were despised, and his personal 
courage suspected; a whisper that circulated in 
the camp disclosed the fatal secret of the con¬ 
spiracy against the late emperor, aggravated 
the guilt of murder by the baseness of hypocrisy, 
and heightened contempt by detestation. To 
alienate the soldj.ers, and to provoke inevitable 
ruin, the character of a reformer was only want¬ 
ing: and such was the peculiar hardship of his 
fate, that Macrinus was compelled to exercise 
that invidious office. The prodigality of Cara¬ 
calla had left l^ehind it a long train of ruin and 
disorder; and if that worthless tyrant had been 
capable of reflecting on the sure consequences 
of his own conduct, he would perhaps have en¬ 
joyed the dark prospect of the distress and ca¬ 
lamities which he bequeathed to his successors. 

In the management of this necessary* reforma¬ 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pru¬ 
dence, which would have restored health and 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and al¬ 
most imperceptible manner. To the soldiers 
already engaged in the service, he was con¬ 
strained to leave the dangerous privileges and 
extravagant pay given by Caracalla; but the 
new recruits were received on the more moder¬ 
ate though liberal establishment of Severus, and 
gradually formed to modesty and obedience.^* 
One fatal error destroyed the salutary effects of 
this judicious plan. The numerous army, assem¬ 
bled in the East by the late emperor, instead of 
being immediately dispersed by Macrinus 
through the several provinces, was suffered to 
remain united in Syria, during the winter that 
followed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness 
of their quarters, the troops viewed their 
strength and numbers, communicated their 
complaints, and revolved in their minds the ad¬ 
vantages of another revolution. The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of 
the emperor, which they considered as the pres¬ 
age of his future intentions. The recruits, with 
sullen reluctance, entered on a service, whose 
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labours were increased while its rewards were 
diminished by a covetous and unwarlike sov¬ 
ereign. The murmurs of the army swelled with 
impunity into seditious clamours; and the par¬ 
tial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discontent and 
disaffection, that waited only for the slightest 
occasion to break out on every side into a gen¬ 
eral rebellion. To minds thus disposed, the oc¬ 
casion soon presented itself. 

The empress Julia had experienced all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
she had been raised to greatness, only to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 
was doomed to weep over the death of one of 
her sons, and over the life of the other. The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
must have long taught her to expect it, awak¬ 
ened the feelings of a mother and of an empress. 
Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed 
by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the 
condition of a subject, and soon withdrew her¬ 
self by a voluntary death from the anxious and 
humiliating dependence. Julia Mtrsa, her sister, 
was ordered to leave the court and Antioch.^* 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, 
the fruit of twenty years* favour, accompanied 
by her two daughters, Sotemias and Mamdea, 
each of whom was a widow, and each had an 
only son. Bassianus, for that was the name of 
the son of Soaemias, was consecrated to the 
honourable ministry of high priest of the Sun; 
and this holy vocation, embraced either from 
prudence or superstition, contributed to raise 
the Syrian youth to the empire of Rome. A 
numerous body of troops was stationed at 
Emesa; and, as the severe discipline of Macri- 
nus had constrained them to pass the winter 
encamped, they were eager to revenge the 
cruelty of such unaccustomed hardships. The 
soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the temple 
of the Sun, beheld with veneration and delight 
the elegant dress and figure of a young Pontiff: 
they recognised, or they thought that they rec¬ 
ognised, the features of Caracalla, whose mem¬ 
ory they now adored. The artful Maesa saw and 
cherished their rising partiality, and readily 
sacrificing her daughter’s reputation to the for¬ 
tune of her grandson, she insinuated that Bas¬ 
sianus was the natural son of their murdered 
sovereign. The sums distributed by her emis¬ 
saries with a lavish hand silenced every objec¬ 
tion, and the profusion sufficiently proved the 
affinity, or at least the resemblance, of Bas¬ 
sianus with the great original. The young An¬ 
toninus (for he had assumed and polluted that 
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respectable name) was (a.d. ai8, May i6) de¬ 
clared emperor by the troops of Emesa, asserted 
his hereditary right, and called aloud on the 
armies to follow the standard of a young and 
liberal prince, who had taken up arms to re¬ 
venge his father’s death and the oppression of 
the military order. 

Whilst a conspiracy of women and eunuchs 
was concerted with prudence, and conducted 
with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by a decisive 
motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their offi¬ 
cers,** and joined the party of the rebels; and 
the tardy restitution of military pay and privi¬ 
leges was imputed to the acknowledged weak¬ 
ness of Macrinus. At length he marched out of 
Antioch, to meet the increasing and zealous 
army of the young pretender. Ilis own troops 
seemed to take the field with faintness and re¬ 
luctance; but (a.d. 21 8 . June 7), in the heat of 
the battle,*® the PrtCtorian guards, almost by an 
involuntary impulse, asserted the superiority of 
their valour and di.scipline. The reU-l ranks 
were broken; when the mother and grand¬ 
mother of the Syrian prince, w^ho, according to 
their eastern custom, had atlcnfkd the army, 
threw themselves from their covered chariots, 
and, by exciting the compassion of the .soldiers, 
endeavoured to animate their drooping coui- 
age. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his 
life, never acted like a man, in this important 
crisis of his fate approved himself a hero, mount¬ 
ed his horse, and, at the head of his rallied 
troops, charged sword in hand among the 
thickest of the enemy; whilst the eunuch Gan- 
nys, whose occupations had been confined to 
female cares and the soft luxury of Asia, dis¬ 
played the talents of an able and experienced 
general. The battle still raged with doubtful 
violence, and Macrinus might h^vc obtained 
the victory, had he not betrayed his own cause 
by a shameful and precipitate flight. His cow¬ 
ardice served only to protract his life a few days, 
and to stamp deserved ignominy oti his misfor¬ 
tunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his 
son Diadumenianus was involved in the same 
fate. As soon as the stubborn Praetorians could 
be convinced that they fought for a prince who 
had basely deserted them, they surrendered to 
the conqueror; the contending parties of the 
Roman army, mingling tears of joy and tender¬ 
ness, united under the banners of the imagined 
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son of Caracalla, and the East acknowledged 
with pleasure the first emperor of Asiatic ex¬ 
traction. 

The letters of Macrinus had condescended to 
inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa¬ 
sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
immediately passed, declaring the rc'bel and his 
family public enemies; with a promise of par¬ 
don, however, to such of his deluded adherents 
as should merit it by an immediate return to 
their duty. During the twenty days that elapsed 
from the declaration to the victory of Antoninus 
(for in so short an interval was the fate of the 
Roman world decided), the capital and the 
provinces, more especially those of the East, 
were distracted with hopes and fears, agitated 
with tumult, and stained with a useless effusion 
of civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals f)re- 
vailcd in Syria, must reign over the empire. The 
specious letters in which the young conqueror 
announced his victory to the obc‘dient senate, 
were filled with professions of virtue and mod¬ 
eration; the shiiiaig vAciiuples of Marcus and 
Augustus h<‘ shfjuld ev<T consider as the gn‘at 
rule of his administration; and he affected to 
dwell with pride on the striking resemblance of 
his own age and fortunes with those of Augus¬ 
tas, who in the earliest youth had revenged by a 
successful war the murder of his father. By 
adopting tlie style of Marcus Aurelius Antoni¬ 
nus, son of Antoninus and grandscjii of Severus, 
he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim to the 
empire; hut, by assuming the tribunitian and 
proconsular powers before they had Ijcen con¬ 
ferred on him by a decree of the senate, he 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. This 
new and injudicious violation of the constitu¬ 
tion was probably dictated either by the ignor¬ 
ance of his Syrian courtiers, cjr the fierce disdain 
of his military followers. 

As the attention of the new einixTor was di¬ 
verted by the most trifling amusements, he 
(a.d. 219) wasted many months in his luxurious 
progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Nicomc- 
dia his Hrsl winter after his victory, and deferred 
till the ensuing summer his triumphal entry into 
the capital. A faithful picture, however, which 
preceded his arrival, and was placed by his im¬ 
mediate order over the altar of Victory in the 
senate-house, conveyed to the Romans the just 
but unworthy resemblance of his person and 
manners. He was drawn in his sacerdotal robes 
of silk and gold, after the loose flowing fashion 
of the Medes and Phoenicians; his head was 
covered with a lofty tiara, his numerous collars 
and bracelets were adorned with gems of an in¬ 


estimable value. His eyebrows were tinged with 
black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial 
red and white. “ The grave senators confessed 
with a sigh, that, after having long experienced 
the stern tyranny of their own countrymen, 
Rome was at length humbled beneath the ef¬ 
feminate luxury of Oriental despotism. 

I'hc Sun was worshipped at Emesa, under 
the name of Elagabalus,^^ and under the form of 
a black conical stone, which, as it was univer¬ 
sally believed, had fallen from heaven on that 
sacred place. To this protecting deity, Antoni¬ 
nus, not without some reason, ascribed his ele¬ 
vation to the throne. The display of sujx-rsti- 
tious gratitude was the only serious business of 
his reign. The triumph of th(‘ God of Emesa 
over all the religions of the earth, was the gn*at 
object of his zeal and vanity: and the apjx'lla- 
tion of Elagabalus (for he presumed as pontiff 
and favourite to 'adopt that sacred name) was 
dearer to him than all the titles of linpi'rial 
greatness. In a solemn procession through the 
streets of Rome, the way was strewed with gold 
dust; the black stone, set in precious gems, was 
placed on a chariot drawn by six milk-white 
horses richly caparisoned. The piou.s emperor 
held the reins, and, supported bv his ministers, 
moved slowly backwards, that he might per¬ 
petually enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. 
In a magnificent temple raised on the Palatine 
Mount, the sacrifices of the god of Elagabalus 
were celebrated w’ith ever\’ circumstance of cost 
and .solemnity. The richest wines, the most ex¬ 
traordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
W'cre profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
their la.scivious dances to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
and army, clothed in long Pha*nician tunics, 
officiated in the meanest functions, with affect¬ 
ed zeal and secret indignation.^^ 

To this temple, as to the common centre of 
religious w'orship, the Impierial fanatic attempt¬ 
ed to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium,** and 
all the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A 
crowed of inferior deities attended in various 
stations the majesty of the god of Emesa; but his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of dis¬ 
tinguished rank was adinitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his comfort; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might 
^fright the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the 
M^n, adored by the Africans under the name 
of Astarte, was deemed a mon! suitable com¬ 
panion for the Sun. Her image, w'ith the rich 
offerings of her temple as a marriage portion. 
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was transported with solemn pomp from Car- 
thage to Rome, and the day of these mystic 
nuptials was a general festival in the capital and 
throughout the empire.^® 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invari¬ 
able respect to the temperate dictates of natut'e, 
and improves the gratifications of sense by so¬ 
cial intercourse, endearing connections, and the 
soft colouring of taste and the imagination. But 
Elagabalus (I speak of the emperor of that 
name), corrupted by his youth, his country, and 
his fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest 
pleasures with ungoverned fury, and soon found 
disgust and satiety in the midst of his enjoy¬ 
ments. The inflammatory po\\ers of art were 
summoned to his aid: the confused multitude of 
women, of wines, and of dishes, and the studied 
variety of attitudes and sauces, served to revive 
his languid appetites. New terms and new in¬ 
ventions in these sciences, the only ones culti¬ 
vated and patronised by the monarch/® signal¬ 
ised his reign, and transmitted his infamy to 
succeeding times. A capricious prodigality sup¬ 
plied the want of taste and elegance; and w'hilst 
Elagabalus lavished away the treasures of iii<i 
people in the wildest extravagance, his own 
voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spir¬ 
it and magnificence unknown to the tameness 
of his predecessors. To confound the order of 
seasons and climates,” to sport with the pas¬ 
sions and prejudices of his subjects, and to sub¬ 
vert every law of nature and decency, were in 
the number of his most delicious amusements. 
A long train of concubines, and a rapid succes¬ 
sion of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, 
ravished by force from her sacred asylum,®* 
were insufficient to satisfy the impotence of his 
passions. The master of the Roman world af¬ 
fected to copy the dress and manners of the 
female sex, preferred the distafl to the sceptre, 
and dishonoured the principal dignities of the 
empire by distributing them among his numer¬ 
ous lovers; one of whom was publicly invested 
with the title and authority of the emperor’s, or, 
as he more properly styled himself, of the em¬ 
press’s husband.®® 

It may seem probable, the vices and follies ot 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and 
blackened by prejudice.*® Yet confining our¬ 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the 
Roman people, and attested by grave and con¬ 
temporary historians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses that of any other age or country. The 
licence of an eastern monarch is secluded from 
the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and gal¬ 


lantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, 
a regard for decency, and a respect for the pub¬ 
lic opinion, into the modern courts of Europe; 
but the corrupt and opulent nobles of Route 
gratified every vice that could be collected from 
the mighty conflux of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they 
lived without restraint in the patient and hum¬ 
ble society of their slaves and parasites. The 
emperor, in his turn, viewing every rank of his 
subjects with the same contemptuous indifler- 
ence, asserted without control his sovereign 
privilege of lust and luxury. 

The most w^orthless of mankind are not afraid 
to condemn in others the same disorders which 
they allow in themselves; and can readily dis¬ 
cover some nice dilference of age, character, or 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The li¬ 
centious soldiers, who had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust 
from that monster, to contemplate with plea¬ 
sure the opening virtues of his cousin Alexander 
the son ol Mamaea. 'I'he crafty NLrsa, sensible 
that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himsclt bv his own vires, had provided 
another and surer support of her fiimily. Em¬ 
bracing a favourable moment of fondness and 
devotion, she had persuaded the yriung emperor 
to adopt Alexander, and to inttest him (a.d. 
221 ) W'ith the title of Ca?sar, that his own divine 
occupations might be no longer interrupted by 
the care of the earth. In the second rank that 
amiable prince soon acejuired the affections of 
the public, and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, 
who resolved to terminate the dangerous com¬ 
petition, cither by corrupting the manners, or 
by taking away the life, of his rival. His arts 
proved unsuccessful; his vain designs were con¬ 
stantly discovered by his own loquacious folly, 
and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful 
servants whom the prudence of Mama^a had 
placed about the person of her son. In a hasty 
sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to execute 
by force what he had been unable to com[)ass 
by fraud, and by a despotic sentence degraded 
his cousin from the rank and honours of Carsar. 
'I’he message was received in the senate with 
silence, and in the camp with fury. The Pr*Tto- 
rian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. 
The tears and promises of the trembling Elaga- 
balu.\ who only begged them to spare his life, 
and to leave him in the possession of his beloved 
Hierocles, diverted their just indignation; and 
they contented themselves with empowering 
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their praefects to watch over the safety of Alex¬ 
ander, and the conduct of the emperor.®^ 

It was impossible that such a reconciliation 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Elaga- 
balus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by a 
dangerous experiment, to try the temper of the 
soldiers. The report of the d<‘atb of Alexander, 
and the natural suspicion that he had Ix^en 
murdered, inflamed their passions into fury, 
and the tempest of the camp could only be ap¬ 
peased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at this new instance of 
their affection for his cousin, and their con¬ 
tempt for his person, the emperor ventured to 
punish some of the leaders of the mutiny. His 
unseasonable severity proved instantly fatal to 
his minions, his mother, and himself. Elagaba- 
lus was (a.d. 2'22, loth March) massacred by 
the indignant PraHorians, his mutilated corpse 
dragged ilirough the streets of the city, and 
thrf)wn into th(‘ Tiber. His memory was brand¬ 
ed with eternal intainy by the senate; the justice 
of whos<* decree has been ratified l)y posterity.®^ 
In liie nxan of El<igabalus, liis ctmsin Alex¬ 
ander was raised to the throne by the Pr;etorian 
guards. His rehition to the family of Scveru.s, 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that 
of his pred(*cessor; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager lilx.Taiiiy of the senate conferred ujx)n 
him, in one day, the varicjus titles and powers of 
tlie Imperial dignity.®^ But as Alexander w'as a 
modest and dutiful youth, of only seventeen 
years of age, the reins of government were in the 
hands of two women, <»f his mother Maiiuca, 
and of M.rsa, his grandmother. After the death 
of the latter, who survived but a short time the 
elevation of Alexander, Main;ea remained the 
sole regent of her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the w'iscr, or at 
least the stronger, t)f the two sexes, has usurped 
the pow<TS of the state, and confined the other 
to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In 
hereditary monarchies, Iiowever, and especially 
in those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law' of succession, have accus¬ 
tomed us to allow a singular exception; and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sov¬ 
ereign of ;i great kingdom, in which she would 
bo deemed incapable of exercising the smallest 
employment, civil or military. Bui as the Ro¬ 
man emperors were still considered as the gen¬ 
erals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers, although distinguished by 
the name of Augusta, were never associated 


to their personal honours; and a female reign 
would have appeared an inexpiable prodigy in 
the eyes of those primitive Romans, who mar¬ 
ried without love, or loved without delicacy and 
respect.®* The haughty Agrippina aspired, in¬ 
deed, to share the honours of the empire, which 
she had conferred on her son; but her mad am¬ 
bition, detested by every citizen who felt for the 
dignity of Rome, was disappointed by the artful 
firmness of Seneca and Burrhus.®^ The good 
sense, or the indifference, of succeeding princes, 
restrained them from offending the prejudices 
of their subjects; and it was reserved for the pro¬ 
fligate Elagabalus Co di.schargc the acts of the 
seriau-, with the name of his mother Soacmias, 
W'ho was placed by the side of the consuls, and 
sub-iCrilK^cl, as a regular member, the decrees of 
the legislative assembly. Her more prudent sis¬ 
ter, Mama‘a, declined the useless and odious 
prerogative, and a solemn law was enacted, ex¬ 
cluding w'omen for ever from the senate, and 
devoting to the infernal gods the head of the 
wretch bv whom this sanction should be vio¬ 
lated/'® The substance, not the pageantry, of 
power was the ol>ject of Mamaea’s manly ambi¬ 
tion. Sh<‘ maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his af¬ 
fection the mother could not brook a rival. 
Alexander, w'ith her consent, married the 
daughter of a Patrician; but his rt'spect for his 
father-in-law', and love for the empress, were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of 
Mama?a. The Patrician was ex('cuted on the 
ready aecusaiitm of treason, and the wife of 
Alexander driven with ignominy from the pal¬ 
ace, and banished into Africa.®' 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, 
as well as some instances of avarice, with which 
Main.xa is charged, the general tenor of her 
administration was equally for the benefit of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
state, l)efore whom ever>' public busine.ss of mo¬ 
ment was debated and determined. The cele¬ 
brated IJlpian, eipially distinguished by his 
knowiedge of, and his respect for, the laws of 
Rome, was at their head; and the prudent 
firmness of this aristocracy restored order and 
authority to the government. As soon as they 
had purged the city from foreign superstition 
and luxury, the remains of the capricious tyran¬ 
ny of Elagabalus, they applied themselves to re¬ 
move his worthless creatures from every depart¬ 
ment of public administration, and to supply 
their places with men of virtue and ability. 
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Learning, and the love of justice, became the 
only recommendations for civil offices; valour, 
and the love of discipline, the only qualifica* 
tions for military employments.®® 

But the most important care of Mam<Ta and 
her wise counsellors, was to form the character 
of the young empHTor, on whose personal quali¬ 
ties the happiness or misery of the Roman world 
must ultimately depend. The fortunate soil as¬ 
sisted, and even prevented, the hand of c ultiva- 
tion. An excellent understanding soon convinced 
Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the plea¬ 
sure of knowledge, and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper 
preserv'ed him from the assaults of passion, and 
the allurements of vice. His unalterable regard 
for his mother, and his esteem for the wise Ul- 
pian, guarded his inexperienced youth from the 
poison of flattery. 

The simple journal of his ordinary occupa¬ 
tions exhibits a pleasing picture of an accom¬ 
plished emperor,*® and with some allowance for 
the difference of manners, might well deserve 
the imitation of modern princes. Alexander ro.se 
early; the first moments of the day were conse¬ 
crated to private devotion, and his domestic 
chapel was filled with the images of those he¬ 
roes, who, by improving or reforming human 
life, had deserved the grateful re\erence of pos¬ 
terity. But, as he deemed the service of mankind 
the most acceptable worship of the gods, the 
greatest part of his morning hours was employed 
in his council, where he discussed public affairs, 
and determined private causes, Vvith a patience 
and discretion alx)ve his years. The dryn<*ss of 
business was relieved by the charms of literature; 
and a portion of time was always set apart for 
his favourite studies of poetry, history, and phi¬ 
losophy. The works of Virgil and Horace, the 
Republics of Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, 
enlarged his understanding, and gave him the 
ncjblest ideas of man and government. The ex¬ 
ercises of the body succeeded to those of the 
mind; and Alexander, who was tall, active, and 
robust, surpassed most of his equals in the gym¬ 
nastic arts. Refreshed by the use of the batii and 
a slight dinner, he resumed, with new vigour, 
the business of the day; and, till the hour of 
supper, the principal meal of the Romans, he 
was attended by his secretaries, with whom he 
read and answered the multitude of letters, 
memorials, and petitions, that must have been 
addressed to the master of the greatest part of 
the world. His table was served with the most 
frugal simplicity; and whenever he was at liber¬ 
ty to consult his ov/n inclination, the company 


consisted of a few select friends, men of learning 
and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was con¬ 
stantly invited. Their conversation was familiar 
and instructive; and the pauses were occasion¬ 
ally enlivened by the recital of some pleasing 
composition, which supplied the place of the 
dancers, comedians, and even gladiators, so 
fn*quently summoned to the tables of the rich 
and luxurious Romans.^® The dress of Alexan¬ 
der w'as plain and modest, his demeanour cour¬ 
teous and affable: at the proper hours his palace 
was open to ail his subjects, but the voice of a 
crier was heard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
pronouncing the same salutary admonition; 
“Let none enter those holy walls, unless he is 
conscious of a pure and innocent mind.”^' 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which left not 
a moment for vice or folly, is a better pnwf of 
the wisdom and justire of Alexander’s govern¬ 
ment, than all the trifling details pre.served in 
the compilation of Lainpridiiis. Since the acces¬ 
sion of Ckanmodus, the Roman world had ex¬ 
perienced, during a term of fortv years, the 
successive and various vites of four tyrants. 
From the death ol Elagabalus it enjoyed (a.d. 
2!22‘-235) an auspicious calm of thirteen years. 
The provinces, relie\ed from the oppressive tax¬ 
es invented by Ciaracalla and his pretended son, 
flourished in ])care and prosperity, undtT the 
adinini.aration of matrisiraies, wlto were con- 
vineexj by experience, that to deserve the love of 
the subjects was their b<*st and only method of 
obtaining the favour of their sovereign. While 
some gentle n*siraints were imposed on the in- 
ncxrent luxury of the Roman people, the price 
of provisions, and the interest ol money, W’ere 
reduced, by the internal care of Alexander, 
who.se prudent liberality, without distressing the 
industrious, supplied the wants and anius«;menls 
of the populace. J he dignity, the freedom, the 
authority of the S(‘natr* were ii*stored; and every 
virtuous senator might approach the |x*rson of 
the emperor, without fear, and without a blush. 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the vir¬ 
tues of Pius and Marcus, had beeti communi¬ 
cated by adoption to the dissolutcj Verus, and 
by descent to the cruel C-omniodiis, It N'camc 
the honourable appellation of the .spns of Seve¬ 
rus, was Ix'stowed on young Diadurnenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the itifainy of the 
high priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed 
by the studied, and perhaps sincere, importu¬ 
nity cf the senate, nobly refused the borrowed 
lustre jf a name; whilst in his whole conduct he 
laboured to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines.^ 
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In the civil administration of Alexander^ wis¬ 
dom was enforced by power, and the people, 
sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene¬ 
factor with their love and gratitude. There still 
remained a greater, a more necessary, but a 
more difficult enterprise; the reformation of the 
military order, whose interest and temper, con¬ 
firmed by long impunity, rendered them impa¬ 
tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the ex¬ 
ecution of his design the emperor affected to 
display his love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army. The most rigid economy in evcr>' other 
branch of the administration, supplied a fund 
of gold and silver for the ordinary pay and the 
extraordinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligation of car¬ 
rying seventeen days’ provision on their shoul¬ 
ders. Ample magazines were formed along the 
public roads, and as soon as they entered the 
enemy’s ctjuntry, a numerous train of mules and 
camels waited on their haughty laziness. As 
Alexander despai.cd wf u*rrecting the luxury of 
his soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it 
to objects of martial pomp and ornament, fine 
horses, splendid armour, and shield enriched 
with silver and gold. He shared whatever fa¬ 
tigues he was obliged to impose, visited, in per¬ 
son, the sick and wounded, preserved an exact 
register of their services and his own gratitude, 
and expressed, on every occa.sion, the warmest 
n'gard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he 
affected to declare, was so closely connected 
with that of the state.'® By the most gentle arts 
he lalx>ured to inspire the fierce multitude with 
a sense of duty, and to restore at least a faint 
image of that di.sciplinc to which the Romans 
owed their empire over so many other nations, 
as warlike and more powerful than themselves. 
But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, 
and the attempt towards a reformation served 
only to infiame the ills it was meant to cure. 

The Prasiorian guards were attached to the 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a tender 
pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant's 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation; 
but as his gratitude was rt^strained within the 
limits of reason and justice, they soon were more 
dissatisfied with the virtues of Alexander, than 
the> had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 
Their praefcct, the wise Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people; he was considered 
as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his perni¬ 
cious counsels every scheme of reformation was 
imputed. Some trifling accident blew up their 


discontent into a furious mutiny; and a civil war 
raged, during three days, in Rome, whilst the 
life of that excellent minister was defended by 
the grateful people. Terrified, at length, by the 
sight of some houses in flames, and by the threats 
of a general conflagration, the people yielded 
with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but unfortu¬ 
nate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into 
the Imperial palace, and massacred at the feet 
of his master, who vainly strove to cover him 
with the purple, and to obtain his pardon from 
the inexorable soldiers. Such was the deplorable 
weakness of government, that the cmp>eror was 
unable to revenge his murdered friend and his 
insulted dignity, without stooping to the arts 
of patience and dissimulation. Epagathus, the 
principal leader of the mutiny, was removed 
from Rome, by the honourable employment of 
pFcX'lect of Egypt; from that high rank he was 
gently degraded Ho the government of Crete; 
and when, at length, his popularity among the 
guards was effaced by time and absence, Alex¬ 
ander ventured to inflict the tardy, but de¬ 
served punishment of his crimes.’^ Under the 
reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny 
of the army threatened with instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were susp>ected of 
an intention to correct their intolerable dis¬ 
orders. 'rhe historian Dion Cassius had com¬ 
manded the Pannonian legions with the spirit 
of ancient discipline. Their brethren of Rome, 
embracing the common cause of military li¬ 
cence, demanded the head of the reformer. 
Alexander, however, instead of >ielding to their 
seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his 
merit and services, by appointing him his col¬ 
league in the consulship, and defraying from 
his own treasury the e.xpensc of that vain dig¬ 
nity: but as it was justly apprehended, that if 
the soldiers beheld liim with the ensigns of his 
olhee, tliey would revenge the insult in his 
blood, the nominal first magistrate of the state 
retired, by the emperor’s ad\ ice, from the city, 
and spent the greatest part of his consulship at 
his villas in Campania.*® 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in¬ 
solence of the iniops; the legions imitated the 
example of the guards, and defended their pre¬ 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander 
was an unavailing stnigglc against the corrup¬ 
tion of his age. In lllyricum, in Mauritania, in 
Armenia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh 
mutinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
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the anny.^* One particular fact well deserves 
to be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of 
the troops, and exhibits a singular instance of 
their return to a sense of duty and obedience. 
Whilst the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian 
expedition, the particulars of which we shall 
hereafter relate, the punishment of some sol¬ 
diers, who had been discovered in the baths of 
women, excited a sedition in the legion to which 
they belonged. Alexander ascended his tribu¬ 
nal, and with a modest firmness represented to 
the armed multitude the absolute necessity as 
well as his inflexible resolution of correcting the 
vices introduced by his impure predecessor, and 
of maintaining the discipline, which could not 
be relaxed without the ruin of the Roman name 
and empire. Their clamours interrupted his 
mild expostulation. “Reserve your shouts,” 
said the undaunted emperor, “till you take the 
field against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
Sarmatians. Be silent in the presence of your 
sovereign and benefactor, who lx?stows upon 
you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
the provinces; Be silent, or I shall no longer 
style you soldiers, but atizens^'^'* if those indeed 
who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve to be 
ranked among the meanest of the people.” His 
menaces inflamed the fury of the legion, and 
their brandished arms already threatened his 
person. “Your courage,” resumed the intrepid 
Alexander, “would be more nobly displayed in 
the field of battle; me you may destroy, you can¬ 
not intimidate; and the severe justice of the re¬ 
public would punish your crime, and revenge 
my death.” The legion still persisted inclaiiKjrous 
sedition, when the emjDcror pronounced, with a 
loud voice, the decisive sentence, Citizens/ lay 
down your arms, and depart in peace to your 
respective habitations.” The tempest was in¬ 
stantly appeased; the soldiers, filled with grief 
and shame, silently confessed the justice of their 
punishment and the power of discipline, yielded 
up their arms and military ensigns, and retired 
in confusion, not to their camp, but to the sev¬ 
eral inns of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during 
thirty days, the edifying spectacle of their re¬ 
pentance ; nor did he restore them to their for¬ 
mer rank in the army, till he had punished with 
death those tribunes whose connivance had oc¬ 
casioned the mutiny. The grateful legion served 
the emperor, whilst living, and revenged him 
when dead.^® 

The resolutions of the multitude generally 
depend on a moment; and the caprice of pas¬ 
sion might equally determine the seditious le¬ 
gion to lay down their arms at the emperor’s 
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feet, or to plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, 
if the singular transaction had been investigated 
by the penetration of a philosopher, we should 
discover the secret causes which on that occa¬ 
sion authorised the boldness of the prince, and 
commanded the obedience of the troops; and 
perhaps, if it had been related by a judicious 
historian, we should find this action, worthy of 
Caesar himself, reduced nearer to the level of 
probability and the common standard of the 
character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of 
that amiable prince seem to have been inade¬ 
quate to the difficulties of his situation, the firm¬ 
ness of his conduct inferior to the purity of his 
intentions. His virtues, as well as the vices of 
Elagabalus, contracted a tincture of weakness 
and effeminacy from the soft climate of Syria, 
of which he was a native; though he blushed at 
his foreign origin, and listened with a vain com¬ 
placency to the flattering genealogists, who de¬ 
rived his race from the ancient stock of Roman 
nobility.The pride and avarice of his mother 
cast a shade on the glories of his reign; and by 
exacting from his riper yeai*s the same dutiful 
obedience which she had justly claimed from 
his inexperienced youth, Mamxa exposed to 
public ridicule, both her son’s character and 
her own.®*^ The fatigues of the Persian war irri¬ 
tated the military discontent; the unsucres.sful 
event degraded the leputation of the emperor 
as a general, and even as a soldi(T. Every cause 
prepared, and every circumstance hastened, a 
revolution, \\hich distracted the Roman empire 
with a long series of intestine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the 
civil wars occasioned by his death, and the new 
maxims of policy introduced by the house of 
Severus, had all contributed to increase the 
dangerous power of the army, and to obliterate 
the faint image of laws and lilx'rty that was still 
impressed on the minds of the Romans. This in¬ 
ternal change, which undermined the founda¬ 
tions of the empire, wf; have endeavoured to 
explain with some degree of order and jierspi- 
cuily. The personal characters of the emperors, 
their victories, laws, follies, and fortunes, can 
interest us no farther than as they arc connected 
with the general history of the Decline and Fall 
of the monarchy. Our constant attcxition to that 
great object will not suffer us to overlook a most 
important edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which 
communicated to all the free inhabitants of the 
empire the name and privileges of Roman citi¬ 
zens. His unbounded liberality flowed not, how¬ 
ever, from the sentiments of a generous mind; 
it was the sordid result of avarice, and will nat- 
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urally be illustrated by some observations on 
the finances of that state, from the victorious 
ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alex¬ 
ander Severus. 

I’he siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first con¬ 
siderable enterprise of the Romans, was pro¬ 
tracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place than by the unskilfulness 
oi the besiegers. The unaccustomed hardships 
of so many winUT campaigns, at the distance of 
near twenty miles from hoine,**^ required more 
than common encouragements; and the senate 
wisely prevented the clamours of the peopl<‘, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 
wliich was levied by a general tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens.*^ During more than two 
hundred years after the conquest of Veii, the 
victories of the republic added less to the wealth 
than to the power of Rome. The states of Italy 
paid tlieir tribute in military service only, and 
the vast force both by sea and land, which was 
exerted in the Punic vai.s, was maintained at 
the expense of the Romans themselves. That 
high-spirited people (siirh is often the generous 
enthusiasm ol freedom) cheerfullv submitted to 
the most exi'cssive but voluntary burdens, in 
the just confidence that they should speedily 
enjoy the rich harvest ot their labours. '1 heir ex¬ 
pectations were not disappointed. In the course 
ol a few years, tlie riches of Syracuse, of Car¬ 
thage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought 
in triumph to Rome. I'lie treasures of Perseus 
alone arnounti'd to near two millions sterling, 
and the Roman ])eople, the sovereign of sjo 
many nations, was for c\or delivered from the 
weight ol taxes.'I'he increasing revenue of the 
provinces was found sufficient to di'fray the or¬ 
dinary establishment of war and government, 
and the superfluous mas.s of gold and siImt was 
deposited in the temple of Saturn, and reserved 
for any unforeseen emergency of the state.**^ 

History has never perhaps sutlere<l a greater 
or more irreparable injury, than in the loss of 
the curious register Ix'queathcd by Augustus to 
the senate, in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the revenues and expenses 
of the Roman empire.”** Deprived of this clear 
and comprehensive estimate, w'e arc reduced to 
collect a few imperfect hints from such of the 
ancients iis have accidentally turned aside from 
the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 
Wc arc informed that, by the conquests of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Asia were raised from fifty 
to one hundred and thirty-five millions of 
drachms; or about four millions and a half ster¬ 


ling.*® Under the last and most indolent of the 
Ptolemies, the revenue of Egypt is said to have 
amounted to tw'elvc thousand five hundred tal¬ 
ents; a sum equivalent to more than two mil¬ 
lions and a half of our money, but which was 
afterwards considerably improved by the more 
exact economy of the Romans, and the increase 
of the trade of v^thiopia and India.Gaul was 
enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce, 
and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each 
other in value.** The ten thousand Euboic or 
Phoenician talents, about four millions ster¬ 
ling, which vanquished Carthage was con¬ 
demned to pay within the term of fifty years, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the sujx*riority 
of Rfirne,®'’ and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised bcjth on the 
lands and on the persons of the inhabitants, 
when the fertile cDast of Africa w'as reduced into 
a province.®^ 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the 
P< iu and Mexico of the old world. The discov¬ 
ery of the rich western continent by the Phoeni¬ 
cians, and the oppression of the simple natives, 
who were compelled to lalx)ur in their own 
mines for the Ixmefit of strangers, form an exact 
type of the more recent hislor>’ of Spanish Amer¬ 
ica.®* The Phoenicians were acquainted only 
with the sca-coasl of Spain; avarice, as well as 
ambition, carried the arnLs of Rome and Car¬ 
thage* into the heart of the country, and almost 
cv(*ry part of the soil w^as found pn‘gnant w’ith 
copper, silver, and gold. Mention is made of a 
mine near Carthagena which yielded every day 
twentv-hve thousand drachms of silver, or 
al)out three Iiundrcd thousand pounds a year.®^ 
Twenty thousand pound weight of gold was an¬ 
nually received from the provinces of Asturia, 
Gallicia, and Lusitania.®^ 

We want both leisure and materials to pursue 
this curious inquiry through the many potent 
states that were annihilated in the Roman em¬ 
pire. Some notion, liowevcr, mav lx* formed of 
the revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had lx*en deposited by nature, or col¬ 
lected by man, if we observe the severe atten¬ 
tion that was directed to the alxidcs of solitude 
and sterility. Augustus once received a petition 
from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly pray¬ 
ing that they might lx- relieved from one-third 
of their excessive impositions. 'Pheir whole tax 
amounted indeed to no nion* than one hundred 
and fifty drachms, or about five pounds; but 
Gyarus was a little island, or rather a rock, of 
the >Egean Sea, destitute of fresh water and 
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every necessary of life, and inhabited only by a 
few wretched fishermen.** 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful 
and scattered lights we should be inclined to 
believe, ist. That (with every fair allowance for 
the difference of times and circumstances) the 
general income of the Roman provinces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money; and, 2ndly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expenses of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the 
modest family of a private senator, and whose 
military establishment was calculated for the 
defence of the frontiers, without any aspiring 
view’s of conquest, or any serious apprehension 
of a foreign invasion. 

Notw'ithstanding the seeming probability of 
both these conclusions, the latter of them at 
least is positively disowned by the language and 
conduct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com¬ 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op¬ 
pressor of liberty; whether he wished to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order. But no sooner had he as¬ 
sumed the reins of government than he fre¬ 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tri¬ 
butes, and the necessity of throwing an equi¬ 
table proportion of the public burden upon 
Rome and Italy. In the prosecution of this un¬ 
popular design, he advanced, however, by cau-, 
tious and well-weighed steps. The introduction 
of customs was followed by the establishment of 
an excise, and the scheme of taxation was com¬ 
pleted by an artful assessment on the real and 
personal property of the Roman citizens, who 
had been exempted from any kind of contribu¬ 
tion above a century and a half. 

I. In a great empire like that of Rome, a 
natural balance of money must have gradually 
established itself. It has been already observed, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest 
and power, so a considerable part of it was re¬ 
stored to the industrious provinces by the g^mtle 
influence of commerce and arts. In the reign of 
Augustus and his successors, duties were im¬ 
posed on every kind of merchandise, which 
through a thousand channels flowed to the 
great centre of opulence and luxury; and in 
whatsoever manner the law was expressed, it 
was the Roman purchaser, and not the provin¬ 
cial merchant, who paid the tax.*^ The rate of 
the customs varied from the eighth to the for¬ 
tieth part of the value of the commodity; and 


we have a right to suppose that the variation 
was directed by the unalterable maxims of poli¬ 
cy: that a higher duty was fixed on the articles 
of luxury than on those of necessity, and that 
the productions raised or manufactured by the 
labour of the subjects of the empire were treat¬ 
ed with more indulgence than was shown to the 
pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce 
of Arabia and India.** There is still extant a 
long but imperfect catalogue of eastern com¬ 
modities, which about the time of Alexander 
Severus were subject to the payment of duties; 
cinnamon, myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole 
tribe of aromatics, a great variety of precious 
stones, among which the diamond was the most 
remarkable for its price, and the emerald for its 
beauty,®* Parthian and Babylonian IcatheT, cot¬ 
tons, silks, both raw and manufactured, ebony, 
ivory, and eunuchs.^^* We may observe that the 
use and value of those effeminate slaves grad¬ 
ually rose with the decline of the empire. 

II. The excise, introduced by August us after 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, but it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent.; 
but it comprehended whatever was sold in the 
markets or by public auction, from the most 
considerable purchases of lands and hcnises to 
those minute objects which can only deri\e a 
value from their infinite multitude and daily 
consumption. Such a tax, as it aihKts the body 
of the people, has ever been the occasion of 
clamcmr and discontent. An emperor well ac¬ 
quainted with the wants and resources of the 
state, was obliged to declare by a public edict 
that the support of the army depended in a 
great measure on the produce of the excise.^ 

III. When Augustus resoUed to establish a 
permant nt military force for the defence of his 
go\ernmcnt against foreign and domestic ene¬ 
mies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the 
pay of the soldiers, the rew'ards of the veterans, 
and the extraordinary expenses of war. 'l‘hc 
ample revenue of the excise, though peculiarly 
appropriated to those uses, was found inade¬ 
quate. To supply the deficiency, the emperor 
suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all lega¬ 
cies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of property dian of free¬ 
dom. Their indignant murmurs wfcre received 
by Augustus with his usual temper. He candidly 
referred the whole business to the senate, and 
exhorted them to provide for the public service 
by some other expedient of a less odious nature. 
They were divided and perplexed. He insinu¬ 
ated to them that their obstinacy would oblige 
him to propose a general land-tax and capita* 
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tion. They acquiesced in silence.*®* The new 
imposition on legacies and inheritances was 
however mitigated by some restrictions. It did 
not take place unless the object was of a certain 
value, most probably of fifty or an hundred 
pieces of gold,‘®* nor could it be exacted from 
the nearest of kin on the father’s side.'®^ When 
the rights of nature and poverty were thus se¬ 
cured, it seemed rcasonal^le that a stranger, or 
a distant relation, who acquired an unexpected 
accession of fortune, should cheerfully resign a 
twentieth part of it for the benefit of the state.*®® 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
wealthy community, was most happily suited 
to the situation of the Romans, who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates 
of reason or caprice, without any restraint from 
the modern fetters of entails and settlements. 
From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affec-iion often lost its influence over the stern 
patriots ol the coinmoTi\v< alth and the dissolute 
nobles of the empire; and if the father Ixrqueath- 
ed to his son the lounn port of his estate, he re¬ 
moved rill ground of legal complaint.*®® But a 
rich childless old man was a domestic tyrant, 
and his power increased w'ith his years and in¬ 
firmities. A servile crowd, in which he frequent¬ 
ly reckoned pnrtors and consuls, courted his 
smih's. pampered his avarice, applauded his 
follies, served his passions, and w’aited with im¬ 
patience for his d<*ath. 'Fhe arts of attendance 
and fl<itt«Ty were formed into a most lucrative 
science; those who professed it acejuired a pe¬ 
culiar apjxdlation; and the whole city, accord¬ 
ing to the lively descriptions of satire, was divid¬ 
ed between two parties, the hunters and their 
game.*®^ Yet, while so many unjust and extrav¬ 
agant wills were every day dictated by cunning, 
and subscribed by folly, a few were the result of 
rational esteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, 
who had so often defended the lives and for¬ 
tunes of his fellow-citi/cns, was rewarded w'ith 
legacies to the amount of an hundred and sev¬ 
enty thousand pounds;*®* nor do the friends of 
the younger Pliny seem to have bt'en less gener¬ 
ous to that amiable orator.*®* Whatever was the 
motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, 
without distinction, the twentieth part of his 
estate; and in the course of two or three genera¬ 
tions, the whole property of the subject must 
have gradually passed tlirough the coflers of the 
state. 

In the first and golden years of the reign of 
Nero, that prince, from a desire of popularity, 
and perhaps from a blind impulse of benevo- 
leoce, conceived a wish of abolishing the op¬ 


pression of the customs and excise. The wisest 
senators applauded his magnanimity; but they 
diverted him from the execution of a design, 
which would have dissolved the strength and 
resources of the republic.**® Had it indeed been 
possible to realise this dream of fancy, such 
princes as Trajan and the Antonincs would 
surely have cmbraa*d with ardour the glorious 
opportunity of conferring so signal an obliga¬ 
tion on mankind. Satisfied, however, w'ith al¬ 
leviating the public burden, they attempted not 
to remove it. The mildness and precision of 
their laws ascertained the rule and measure of 
taxation, and protected the subject of every 
rank against arbitrary interpretations, anti¬ 
quated claims, and the insolent vexation of the 
farmers of the revenue.*** For it is somewhat 
singular that, in every age, the best and w'iscst 
of the Roman |;ovcrnors persevered in this 
pernicious method of collecting the principal 
branches at least of the excise and customs.**® 
The sentiments, and, indeed, the situation of 
Caracalla. w(‘re vcr>' different from those of the 
Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse, to the 
welfare of his people, he found himself under 
the necessiiy of gratifying the insatiate avarice, 
which he had excited in the army. Of the sev¬ 
eral tnipositio!is introduced by Augustus, the 
twentieth on inheritances and legacies was the 
most fruitful, as well as the most comprehen¬ 
sive. As its influence was not confined to Rome 
or Italy, the produce continually increased with 
the gradual extension of the Roman City. The 
new citizens, though charged, on equal terms,*** 
with the payment of new ta.xcs, which had not 
affected them as subjects, derived an ample 
compensation from the rank they obtained, the 
privileges they acquired, and the fair prospect 
of honours and fortune that was throw n open 
to their ambition. But the favour which implied 
a distinction, was lost in the prodigality of Cara¬ 
calla, and the reluctant provincials were com¬ 
pelled to assume the vain title, and the real 
obligations, of Roman citizens. Nor was the ra¬ 
pacious son of Severus contented wath .such a 
measure of taxation, as had appeared sufficient 
to has moderate predecessors. Instead of a twen¬ 
tieth, he exacted a tenth of all legacies and in¬ 
heritances; and during his reign (for the ancient 
proportion w^as restored after his death) he 
crushed alike every part of the empire under the 
w'cight of his iron sceptre.**® 

When all the provincials became liable to the 
peculiar impi^silions of Roman citizens, they 
seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the 
tributes which they had paid in their former 
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condition of subjects. Such were not the max¬ 
ims of government adopted by Caracalla and 
his pretended son. The old as well as the new 
taxes were, at the same time, levied in the prov- 
vinces. It was reserved for the virtue of Alex¬ 
ander to relieve them in a great measure from 
this intolerable grievance, by reducing the trib¬ 
utes to a thirtieth part of the sum exacted at the 
time of his acccssion.^“ It is impossible to con¬ 
jecture the motive that engaged him to spare 
so trifling a remnant of the public evil; but the 
noxious weed, which had not been totally eradi¬ 
cated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant 
growth, and in the succeeding age darkened the 
Roman world with its deadly shadr\ In the 
course of this history, we shall be too often sum¬ 
moned to explain the land-tax, the capitation, 
and the heavy contributions of corn, wine, oil, 
and meat, which were exacted from the prov¬ 
inces for the use of the court, the army, and the 
capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
the centre of government, a national spirit was 
preserved by the ancient, and insensibly im¬ 


bibed by the adopted, citizens. The principal 
commands of the army were filled by men who 
had received a liberal education, were well in¬ 
structed in the advantages of laws and letters, 
and who had risen, by equal steps, through the 
regular succession of civil and military hon- 
ours.^^® To their influence and example we may 
partly ascribe the modest obedience of the le¬ 
gions during the two first centuries of the Im¬ 
perial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, 
the separation of professions gradually succeed¬ 
ed to the distinction of ranks. The more pol¬ 
ished citizens of the internal provinces were 
alone qualified to act as lawyers and magis¬ 
trates. The rougher trade of arms was aban¬ 
doned to the peasants and barbarians of the 
frontiers, who knew no country but their camp, 
no siience but that of war, no civil law'S, and 
scarcely those of military discipline. With bloody 
hands, savage manners, and desperate resolu¬ 
tions, thev sometimes guarded, but muchoftencr 
subverted, the throne of the emperors. 


CHAPTER VII 

The Elevation and Tyranny of Maximin. Rebellion in Africa and Italy under the 
Authority of the Senate. Civil Jt 'ars and Seditions. Violent Deaths of Maximin 
and his Son, of Maximus and BalhinUs, and of the three Gordians. Usurpation 
and Secular Games of Philip. 


O F the various forms of government which 
have prevailed in the world, an heredi¬ 
tary monarchy seems to present the lair- 
est scope for ridicule. Is it possible to relate, 
without an indignant smile, that, on the father’s 
decease, the property of a nation, like that of a 
drove of oxen, descends to his infant son, as yet 
unknown to mankind and to himself; and that 
the bravest warriors and the wisest statesmen, 
relinquishing their natural right to empire, ap¬ 
proach the royal cradle with bended knees and 
protestations of inviolable fidelity? Satire and 
declamation may paint these obvious topics in 
the most dazzling colours, but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice, that 
establishes a rule of succession, indepiendent of 
the passions of mankind; and we shall cheer¬ 
fully acquiesce in any expedient which deprives 
the multitude of the dangerous, and indeed the 
ideal, power of giving themselves a master. 

In the cool shade of retirement, we may easily 


devise imaginary forms of government, in which 
the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the 
most worthy, by the free and incorrupt sullrage 
of the whole community. Exfierienee overturns 
these airy fabrics, and teaches us that, in a large 
society, the election of a monarch can never de¬ 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, 
part of the people. 'Ihc army is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur ip the same 
sentiments, and powerful enough to impose 
them on the rest of their fellow-citizens: but the 
temper of soldiers, habituated at once to vio¬ 
lence and to slavery, renders them very unfit 
guardians of a legal, or even a civil, constitu¬ 
tion. Justice, humanity, or political wisdom, are 
qualities they are too little acquainted with in 
themselves, to appreciate them in others. Val¬ 
our will acquire their esteem, and liberality will 
purchase their suffrage; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts; 
the latter can only exert itself at the expense of 
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the public; and both may be turned against the 
possessor of the throne, by the ambition of a 
daring rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has 
obtained the sanction of time and popular opin¬ 
ion, is the plainest and least invidious of all dis¬ 
tinctions among mankind. The acknowledged 
right extinguishes the hopes of faction, and the 
conscious security disarms the cruelty of the 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession, and mild ad¬ 
ministration, of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
wars, through which an Asiatic despot is obliged 
to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
usually limited to the princes of the n^gning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate com¬ 
petitor has remov«‘d his brethren, by the sword 
and the bow-string, he no longer entertains any 
jealousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority *)f the senate had 
sunk into conlei.ipt, v^ai: a vast scene of con¬ 
fusion. The royal, and even noble, families of 
the provinces, had long since U'cn led in tri- 
um])h before the car of the haughty republicans. 
Tht* ancient families of Rome had successively 
fallen iKuieath the tyranny of the Orsars; and 
whilst those princes were shackled by the forms 
of a commonwealth, and disappointed by the 
repeated failure of their posterity.^ it was im¬ 
possible that any idea of hereditary succession 
should have taken root in the minds of their 
subj<'cts. The right to the ihrom*, which none 
could claim from birth, every one assumed from 
merit. The daring hopes of ambition were set 
loose from the salutary restraints of law and 
prejudice; and the meanest of mankind might, 
without folly, entertain a hope of Ixring raised 
by valour and fortune to a rank in the army, in 
which a single crime would enable him to wrest 
the sceptre of the world from his feeble and un¬ 
popular master. After the murder of Alexander 
Severus, and the elevation of Maximin, no em¬ 
peror could think himself safe upon the throne, 
and every barbarian peasant of the frontier 
might aspire to that august, but dangerous 
station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the 
emperor Severus, returning from an eastern ex- 
peoition, halted in Thrace, to celebrate, with 
military games, the birthday of his younger son, 
Gcta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian of gi¬ 
gantic stature earnestly solicited, in his rude 
dialect, that he might be allowed to contend for 


the prize of wrestling. As the pride of discipline 
would have been disgraced in the overthrow of 
a Roman soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was 
matched with the stoutest followers of the camp, 
sixteen of w'hom he successively laid on the 
ground. His victory was rewarded by some tri¬ 
fling gifts, and a permission to enlist in the troops. 
The next day, the happy barbarian was dis¬ 
tinguished above a crowd of recruits, dancing 
and exulting after the fashion of his country. As 
soon as he perceived that he had attracted the 
emperor’s notice, he instantly ran up to his 
horse, and follow'ed him on foot, without the 
least appearance of fatigue, in a long and rapid 
career. “Thracian,” said Severus, with aston¬ 
ishment, “art thou disposed to WTCStle after thy 
race?” Most willingly. Sir, replied the unwear¬ 
ied youth, and, almost in a breath, overthrew 
seven of the strongest soldiers in the army. A 
gold collar w'as tfie prize of his matchless vigour 
and activity, and he was immediately appointed 
to serve in the horse-guards who always attend¬ 
ed on the person of the sovereign.^ 

Maximin, for that was his name, though born 
on the territories of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 
Goth, and his mother of the nation of the Alani. 
He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disgui.sed by the knowledge of 
the world. Under the reign of Severus and his 
son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with the 
favour and esteem of both those princes, the 
former of whean was an excellent judge of merit. 
Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve under the 
assassin of C'aracalla. Honour taught him to de¬ 
cline the elfeminate insults of Elagabalus. On 
the accession of Alexander he returned to court, 
and was placed by that prince in a station use¬ 
ful to the service and honourable to himself. 
The fourih legion, to which he w'as appointed 
tribune, soon became, under his care, the best 
disciplined of the whole army. With the gen¬ 
eral applause of the soldiers, who Ix'stowcd on 
their favourite hero the names of Ajax and 
Hercules, he was successively promoted to the 
first military command;^ and had not he still 
retained loo mucli of his savage origin, the em¬ 
peror might perhaps have given his own sister 
in marriage to the son of Maximin.^ 

Instead of securing his lidclity, these favoiu^ 
sci'vcd only to inllarne the ambition of the Thra¬ 
cian pK'asant, who deemed his fortune inade¬ 
quate to his merit, as long as he w'as constrained 
to acknowledge a superior. Though a stranger 
to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a selfish 
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cunning, which showed him that the emperor 
had last the affection of the army, and taught 
him to improve their discontent to his own ad¬ 
vantage. It is easy for faction and calumny to 
shed their poison on the administration of the 
best of princes, and to accuse even their virtues, 
by artfully confounding them with those vices 
to which they bear the nearest afTmity. The 
troops listened with pleasure to the emissaries of 
Maximin. They blushed at their own ignomin¬ 
ious patience, which, during thirteen years, had 
supported the vexatious discipline imposed by 
an efteminate Syrian, the timid slave of his 
mother and of the senate. It was time, they 
cried, to cast away that useless phantom of the 
civil power, and to elect for their prince and 
general a real soldier, educated in camps, exer¬ 
cised in war, who would assert the glor>', and 
distribute among his companions the treasures, 
of the empire. A great army was at that time 
assembled on the banks of the Rhine, under the 
command of the emperor himself, \vho, almost 
immediately after his return from the Persian 
war, had been obliged to march against the bar¬ 
barians of Germany. The important care of 
training and reviewing the new levies was in¬ 
trusted to Maximin. One day (a.d. 235, March 
19), as he entered the field of exercise the 
troops, cither from a sudden impulse or a formed 
conspiracy, saluted him emperor, silenced by 
their loud acclamations his obstinate refusal, 
and hastened to consummate their rebellion by, 
the murder of Alexander Severus. 

I'he circumstances of his death are variously 
related. The wTiters, w'ho supposed that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maximin, affirm that, after taking a frugal re¬ 
past in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the imperial 
tent, and with many wounds assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince,^ If w'c credit 
another, and indeed a more probable ac('ount, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a 
numerous detachment, at the distance of sev¬ 
eral miles from the head-quarters; and he ♦ .list¬ 
ed for success rather to the secret wishes than to 
the public declarations of the great army. Alex¬ 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint 
sense of loyalty among his troops; but their re¬ 
luctant professions of fidelity quickly vanished 
on the appearance of Maximin, who declared 
himself the friend and advocate of the military 
order, and was unanimously acknowledged em¬ 
peror of the Romans by the applauding legions. 
The son of MamsRa, betrayed and deserted. 


withdrew into his tent, desirous at least to con¬ 
ceal his approaching fate from the insults of the 
multitude. lie was soon followed by a tribune 
and some centurions, the ministers of death; 
but, instead of receiving with manly resolution 
the inevitable stroke, his unavailing cries and 
entreaties disgraced the last moments of his life, 
and conv^erlcd into contempt some portion of 
the just pity which his innocence and misfor¬ 
tunes must inspire. His mother Mamxa, whose 
pride and avarice he loudly accused as the 
cause of his ruin, perished with her son. The 
most faithful of his friends were sacrificed to the 
first fury of the soldiers. Others w'crc reserved 
for the more dclilx'rate cruelty of the usurper; 
and those who experienced the mildest treat¬ 
ment, were stripped of their employments, and 
ignominiously driven from the court and army.** 

The former tyrants, Caligula and Nero, 
Coininodus and Garacalla, were all dissolute 
and inexperienced youths,^ educated in the pur¬ 
ple, and corrupted by the pride of empire, the 
luxury ol Rome, and the perfidious \oire of 
flattery. The cruelty of Maximin was derived 
from a dillerenl source, the fear of contempt. 
Though he depended on the aitac hment of the 
soldiers, who loved him for virtues like thtdr 
own, he was conscious that his mean and bar¬ 
barian origin, liis savage appearance, and his 
total ignorance of the arts and mslitutions of 
civil life,** formed a very unfavourable contrast 
with the amiable manners of the unhappy Alex¬ 
ander. He remcinljered that, in his humbler 
fortune*, he had often waited belcjre the door of 
the haughty nobles of Rome, and had been 
denied admittance by the insolence of their 
slaves. He recollected, too, the friendship of a few 
who had relieved his poveity, and assisted his 
rising hopes. But those who had spurned, and 
those who had protected the Thraci.in, were 
guilty of the same crime, the knowledge of liis 
original obscurity. For this crime many were 
put to death; and by the cxeiution of several of 
his benelactors, Maximin published, in charac¬ 
ters of blood, the indelible history of his baseness 
and ingratitude.® 

The dark and sanguinary soul Qf the tyrant 
was open to every suspicion against those 
among his .subjects who were the most distin¬ 
guished by their birth or merit. Whenever he 
was alarmed with the sound of treason, his cru¬ 
elty was unbounded and unrelenting. A con¬ 
spiracy against his life was either discovered or 
imagined, and Magnus, a consular senator, was 
named as the principal author of it. Without a 
witness, without a trial, and without an oppor- 
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tunity of defence, Magnus, with four thousand 
of his suppKMed accomplices, was put to death. 
Italy and the whole empire were infested with 
innumerable spies and informers. On the slight¬ 
est accusation, the first of the Roman nobles, 
who had governed provinces, commanded ar¬ 
mies, and been adorned with the consular and 
triumphal ornaments, were chained on the pub¬ 
lic carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his len¬ 
ity. Some of the unfortunate sufferers he ordered 
to be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered ani¬ 
mals, others to be exposed to wild beasts, others 
again to be beaten to death with clubs. During 
the three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
cither Rome or Italy. His camp, occasionally 
removed from the banks of the Rhine to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stern despot¬ 
ism, which trampled on every principle of law 
and justice, and was supported by the avowed 
power of the sword No man of noble birth, 
elegant actomplishmenis, or knowledg<* of civil 
business, was suffered near liis person; and the 
court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves and gladiators, 
whose savage power had left a deep impression 
of terror and detestation.*^ 

As long as the cruelty of Maximin w-as con¬ 
fined to the illustrious senators, or even to the 
bold adventurers, who in the court or army ex¬ 
pose themselves to the caprice of fortune, the 
body of the people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the in’^atiate de¬ 
sires of the soldiers, at length attacked the public 
property. Every city of the empire was pos¬ 
sessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply 
the expenses of the games and entertainments. 
By a single act of authority, the wliolc mass of 
wealth was at once confiscated for the use of the 
Imperial treasury. The temples were stripped of 
their most valuable offerings of gold and silver, 
and the statues of gods, hercjcs, and emperors, 
were melted down and coined into money. 
These impious orders could not be executed 
without tumults and massacres, as in many 
places the people chose rather to die in the de¬ 
fence of their altars, than to behold in the midst 
of peace their cities exposed to the rapine and 
cruelty of war. The soldiers themselves, among 
whom this sacrilegious plunder was distributed, 
received it with a blush; and, hardened as they 
were in acts of violence, they dreaded the just re¬ 
proaches of their fnends and relations. Through¬ 


out the Roman world a general cry of indigna¬ 
tion was heard, imploring vengeance on the 
common enemy of human kind; and at length, 
by an act of private oppression, a peaceful and 
unarmed province was driven into rebellion 
against him.“ 

The procurator of Africa was a servant wor¬ 
thy of such a master, who considered the fines 
and confiscations of the rich as one of the most 
fruitful branches of the Imperial revenue. An 
iniquitous sentence had been (a.d. 237, April) 
pronounced against some opulent youths of that 
country, the execution of which would have 
stripped them of far the greater part of their 
patrimony. In this extremity, a resolution that 
must either complete or prevent their ruin, was 
dictated by despair. A respite of three days, ob¬ 
tained with difficulty from the rapacious trea¬ 
surer, w'as employed in collecting from their es¬ 
tates a great number of slaves and peasants, 
blindly devoted to the commands of their lords, 
and armed with the rustic w^capons of clubs and 
axes. 'Ihc leaders of the conspiracy, as they 
were admitted to the audience of the procurator, 
stabbed him w^ith the daggers concealed under 
their garments, and, by the assistance of their 
tumultuary train, seized on the little town of 
Thysdrus,*® and erected the standard of rebel¬ 
lion against the sovereign of the Roman empire. 
I'hcy rested their hopes on the hatred of man¬ 
kind against Maximin. and they judiciously re¬ 
solved to oppose to that detested t>Tant an em- 
pc*ror w hose mild virtues had already acquired 
the love and esteem of the Romans, and whose 
authority over the province w’ould give weight 
and stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, their 
proconsul, and the object of their choice, re¬ 
fused. w’ith unfeigned reluctance, the dangerous 
honour, and begged w^ith tears that they would 
suffer him to terminate in peace a long and in% 
nocent life, without staining his feeble age with 
civil blood. Their menaces compelled him to 
accept the Imperial purple, his only refuge in¬ 
deed against the jealous cruelty of Maximin; 
since, according to the reasoning of tyrants, 
those who have been esteemed worthy of the 
throne dcser\’c death, and those who deliberate 
have .already rebelled.*^ 

The family of Gordianus was one of the most 
illustrious of the Roman senate. On the father’s 
side, he was descended from the Gracchi; on his 
mother’.s, from the emperor Trajan. A great 
estate enabled him to support the dignity of this 
birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he displayed 
an elegant taste and beneficent disposition. The 
palace in Rome, formerly inhabited by the great 
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Pompey, had been, during several generations, 
in the possession of Gordian’s family.^^ It was 
distinguished by ancient trophies of naval vie* 
tories, and decorated with the works of modern 
painting. His villa on the road to Pra?ncste was 
celebrated for baths of singular beauty and ex¬ 
tent, for three stately rooms of an hundred feet 
in length, and for a magnificent portico, sup¬ 
ported by two hundred columns of the four 
most curious and costly sorts of marble.^^ The 
public shows exhibited at his expense, and in 
which the people were entertained with many 
hundreds of wild beasts and gladiators,seem 
to surpass the fortune of a subject; and whilst 
the morality of other magistrates was confined 
to a few solemn festivals in Rome, the magnifi¬ 
cence of Gordian was repeated, when he was 
aedile, every month in the year, and extended, 
during his consulship, to the principal cities of 
Italy. He was twice elevated to the last-men¬ 
tioned dignity, by Caracalla and by Alexander; 
for he possessed the uncommon talent of acquir¬ 
ing the esteem of virtuous princes, without alarm¬ 
ing the jealousy of tyrants. His long life was in¬ 
nocently spent in the study of letters and the 
peaceful honours of Rome; and, till he was 
named proconsul of Africa by the voice of the 
senate and the approbation of Alexander,he 
appears prudently to have declined the com¬ 
mand of armies and the government of prov¬ 
inces. As long as that emperor lived, Africa was 
happy under the administration of his worthy * 
representative; after the barbarous Maxiniin 
had usurped the throne, Gordia’nus alleviated 
the miseries which he was unable to prevent. 
When he reluctantly accepted the purple, he 
was above fourscore years old; a last and valu¬ 
able remains of the happy age of the Antonines, 
whose virtues he revived in his own conduct and 
celebrated in an elegant poem of thirty books. 
With the venerable proconsul, his son, who had 
accompanied him into Africa as his lieutenant, 
was likewise declared emperor. His manners 
were less pure, but his character was equally 
amiable with that of his father. Twenty-two 
acknowledged concubines, and a library Oi six¬ 
ty-two thousand volumes, attested the variety 
of his inclinations, and from the productions 
which he left behind him, it appears that the 
former as well as the latter were designed for 
use rather than ostentation.^® The Roman peo¬ 
ple acknowledged in the features of the younger 
Gordian the resemblance of Scipio Africanus, 
recollected with pleasure that his mother was 
the grand-daughter of Antoninus Pius, and 
rested the public hope on those latent virtues 


which had hitherto, as they fondly imagined, 
lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of a 
private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had appeased the 
first tumult of a popular election, they removed 
their court to Carthage. They were received 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who hon¬ 
oured their virtues, and who, since the visit of 
Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of a Ro¬ 
man emperor. But these vain acclamations nei¬ 
ther strengthened nor confirmed the title of the 
Gordians. They were induced by principle, as 
well as interest, to solicit the approbation of the 
senate; and a deputation of the noblest provin¬ 
cials was sent, without delay, to Rome, to relate 
and justify the conduct of their countrymen, 
who, having long suffered with patience, were 
at length resolved to act with vigour. The let¬ 
ters of the new princes ucre modest and respect¬ 
ful, excusing the necessity which had obliged 
them to accept the Imperial title; but submit¬ 
ting their election and their fate to the supreme 
judgment of the senate.-” 

I’he inclinations of the senate were neither 
doubtful nor divided. The birth and noble alli¬ 
ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 
them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 
Their fortune had created many dependents in 
that assembly, their merit had actpiired many 
friends. Their mild administratiolT opened llie 
flattering prospect of the restoration not only of 
the civil but even of the republican governin(‘nt. 
The terror of military violence, wliirh had first 
obliged the senate to forget the murder of Alex¬ 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant,-^ now produced a contrary effect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his 
fury, the most cautious innocence would not re¬ 
move his suspicions; and even the care of their 
own safety urged them to share the fortune of 
an enterprise, of which (if unsuccessful) they 
were sure to be the first victims. These consider¬ 
ations, and perhaps others of a mpre private 
nature, were debated in a previous conference 
of the consuls and the magistrates. As soon as 
their resolution was decided, they convoked in 
the temple of Castor the whole body of the sen¬ 
ate, according to an ancient form of secrecy,® 
calculated to awaken their attention, and to 
conceal their decrees. “Conscript fathers,” said 
the consul Syllanus, “the two Gordians, both of 
consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
other your lieutenant, have been declared em- 
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perors by the general consent of Africa. Let us 
return thanks,” he boldly continued, **to the 
youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks to the 
faithful people of Carthage, our generous de¬ 
liverers from an horrid monster—Why do you 
hear me thus coolly, thus timidly? Why do you 
cast those anxious looks on each other? Why 
hesitate? Maximin is a public enemy! May his 
enmity soon expire with him, and may wc long 
enjoy the prudence and felicity of Gordian the 
father, the valour and constancy of Gordian the 
son The noble ardour of the consul revived 
the languid spirit of the senate. By an unani¬ 
mous decree the election of the Gordians was 
ratified, Maximin, his son, and his adherents, 
were pronounced enemies of their country, and 
liberal rewards were offered to whomsoever had 
the courage and good fortune to destroy them. 

During the emperor’s absence, a detachment 
of the Prfctorian guards n.‘mained at Rome, to 
protect, or rather to command, the capital. The 
Pracfcct Vitalianus had signalised his fidelity to 
Maximin, by the aiaciity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cniel man¬ 
dates of the tyrant. I lis death alone could rescue 
the authority of the senate, and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and suspense. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a quaestor 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take 
his devoted life. 'Phey executed the order with 
equal Ixddness and success; and, with their 
bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
Streets proclaiming to the |x:ople and the sol¬ 
diers the news of the happy revolution. The en¬ 
thusiasm of liberty was seconded by the promise 
of a large donative, in lands and money; the 
statues of Maximin were thrown down; the 
capital of the empire acknowledgc*d, with trans¬ 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate,and the example of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. 

A new spirit had arisen in that assembly, 
whose long patience had been insulted by wan¬ 
ton despotism and military licence. The senate 
assumed the reins of government, and, with a 
calm intrepidity, prepared to vindicate by arms 
the cause of freedom. Among the consular sen¬ 
ators recommended by their merit and services 
to the favour of the emperor Alexander, it was 
casv to select twenty, not unequal to the com¬ 
mand of an army, and the conduct of a war. To 
these was the defence of Italy intrusted. Each 
was appointed to act in his respective depart¬ 
ment, authorised to enrol and discipline the 
Italian youth; and instructed to fortify the ports 
and highways against the impending invasion of 


Maximin. A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorian and eques¬ 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time 
to the governors of the several provinces, ear¬ 
nestly conjuring them to fly to the assistance of 
their country, and to remind the nations of their 
ancient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufRcicntly prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from resistance. The con¬ 
sciousness of that melancholy truth inspires a 
degree of persevering fury seldom to be found in 
those civil wars which arc artificially supported 
for the benefit of a few factious and designing 
leaders.^*^ ^ 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em¬ 
braced with such diffusive ardour, the Gordians 
themselves (a.d. 237, 3rd July) were no more. 
The feeble court of Carthage was alarmed with 
the rapid approach of Caf>elianus, governor of 
Mauritania, w'ho, with a small band of veter¬ 
ans, and a fierce host of barbarians, attacked a 
faithful but unwarlike province. The younger 
Gordian sallied out to meet the enemy at the 
head of a few guards, and a numerous undis¬ 
ciplined multitude, educated in the peaceful 
luxury of Canhage. His useless valour served 
only to procure him an honourable death, in 
the field of battle. 1 lis aged father, whose reign 
had not exceeded thirty-six days, put an end to 
his life on the first news of the defeat. Carthage, 
destitute of defence, opened her gates to the 
conqueror, and Africa was exposed to the rapa¬ 
cious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy his un¬ 
relenting master with a large account of blood 
and treasuie.*® 

The fate of the Gordians filled Rome with 
just, but unexpected terror. The senate con¬ 
voked in the temple of Concord, afTected to 
transact the common business of the day; and 
seemed to decline, with trembling anxiety, the 
consideration of their own and the public dan¬ 
ger. A silent consternation prevailed on the as¬ 
sembly, till a senator, of the name and family of 
Trajan, awakened his brethren from their fatal 
lethargy. He represented to them, that the choice 
of cautious dilatory measures had been long 
since out of their power; that Maximin, impla¬ 
cable by nature, and exasperated by injuries, 
was advancing towards Italy, at the head of the 
military force of the empire; and that their only 
remaining alternative was either to meet him 
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bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor« 
tures and ignominious death reserved for un¬ 
successful rebellion. '*We have lost,” continued 
he, “two excellent princes; but unless we desert 
ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not 
perished with the Gordians. Many are the sena¬ 
tors whose virtues have deserved, and whose 
abilities would sustain, the Imperial dignity. 
Let us elect two emperors, one of whom may 
conduct the war against the public enemy, whilst 
his colleague remains at Rome to direct the 
civil administration. I cheerfully expose myself 
to the danger and envy of the nomination, and 
give my vote in favour of Maximus and Balbi- 
nus. Ratify my choice, conscript fathers, or ap¬ 
point, in their place, others more worthy of the 
empire.” The general apprehension silenced the 
whispers of jealousy; the merit of the candidates 
was universally acknowledged; and the house 
resounded with the sincere acclamations, of 
“long life and victory to the emperors Maximus 
and Balbinus. You are happy in the judgment 
of the senate; may the republic be happy under 
your administration 

The virtues and the reputation of the new 
emperors justified the most sanguine hopes of 
the Romans. The various nature of their talents 
seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de¬ 
partment of peace and war, without leaving 
room for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an 
admired orator, a poet of distinguished fame, 
and a wise magistrate, who had exercised with# 
innocence and applause the civil jurisdiction in 
almost all the interior provinces*of the empire. 
His birth was noble,*® his fortune aflluent, his 
manners liberal and affable. In him the love of 
pleasure was corrected by a sense of dignity, nor 
had the habits of case deprived him of a capac¬ 
ity for business. The mind of Maximus was 
formed in a rougher mould. By his valour and 
abilities he had raised himself from the meanest 
origin to the first employments of the state and 
army. His victories over the Sarmatians and the 
Germans, the austerity of his life, and the rigid 
impartiality of his justice, whilst he was Prapfcct 
of the city, commanded the esteem of a pcv>ple, 
whose affections were engaged in favour of the 
more amiable Balbinus. The two colleagues had 
both been consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed 
that honourable office), both had been named 
among the twenty lieutenants of the senate; and 
since the one was sixty and the other seventy- 
four years old,*® they had both attained the full 
maturity of age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus 
and Balbinus an equal portion of the consular 


and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers of 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol, to return 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Rome.*® The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a 
sedition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinus. 
Their increasing numbers surrounded the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they as¬ 
serted their inherent right of consenting to the 
election of their sovereign; and demanded, with 
an apparent moderation, that, besides the two 
emperors chosen by the senate, a third should 
be added of the family of the Gordians, as a just 
return of gratitude to those princes who had 
sacrificed their lives for the republic. At the 
head of the city-guards, and the youth of the 
equestrian order, Maximus and Balbinus at¬ 
tempted to cut their way through the seditious 
multitude. The multitude, armed with sticks 
and stones, drove them back into the Capitol. 
It is prudent to yield when the contest, what¬ 
ever may be the issue of it, must l)e fatal to both 
parties. A boy, only thirteen years of age, the 
grandson of the elder, and nephew of the younger, 
Gordian, was produced to the people, invested 
with the ornaments and title of Carsar. The tu¬ 
mult was appeased by this easy condescension; 
and the two emperors, as soon as tht-y had been 
peaceably acknowledged in Rome, prepared to 
defend Italy against the common enemy. 

Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions suc¬ 
ceeded each other with such ama/Jng rapidity, 
the mind of Maximin was agitated by the most 
furious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
decree of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, but the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it could not discharge itself on the dis¬ 
tant senate, threatened the life of his .son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approach his 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death of 
the Gordians was quickly followed by the assur¬ 
ance that the senate, laying aside |dl hopes of 
pardon or accommodation, had substituted in 
their room two emperors, with whdBc merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenge was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
could only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legions had been assembled by Alexander 
from all parts of the empire. Three successful 
campaigns against the Germans and the Sarma¬ 
tians had raised their fame, confirmed their dis¬ 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by 
filling the ranks with the flower of the barbarian 
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youth. The life of Maximin had been spent in 
war, and the candid severity of history cannot 
refuse him the valour of a soldier, or even the 
abilities of an experienced general.®^ It might 
naturally be expected that a prince of such a 
character, instead of suffering the rebellion to 
gain stability by delay, should immediately have 
marched from (he banks of the Danutje to those 
of the Tiber, and that his victorious army, insti¬ 
gated by contempt for the senate, and eager to 
gather the spoils of Italy, should have burned 
with impatience to fini'th the easy and lucrative 
conquest. Yet as far as we can trust to the ol)- 
scun‘ chronology of that period,®'^ it appears 
that the operations of .some foreign war deferred 
the Italian expedition till the ensuing spring. 
From the pi udent conduct of Maximin, wc may 
learn that the savage features of his character 
have lx‘en exaggerated by the pencil of party, 
that his passions, however impetuous, submit- 
t<‘d to the forc(‘ of reason, and that the barba¬ 
rian possessed somt'ir’iig of the generous spirit 
of Sylla, who subdued the enemies of Rome bc- 
foie he sull'ercd himsedf to revenge his private 
injuries.®® 

When the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
excellent order, arrived at the foot of the Julian 
Alps, they were terrified by the silence and deso¬ 
lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages and open towns had lx*en abandoned 
on their appro.u h by the inhabitants, the cattle 
was driven away, the provisions removed, or 
destroyed, the bridges broke down, nor was 
anything left which could afford either shelter 
or give sulMistence to an invader. Such had 
been the wise orders of the generals of the sen¬ 
ate, whose design was to protract the war, to 
ruin the army of Maximin by the slow opera¬ 
tion of famine, and to consume his strength in 
the sieges of the principal cities of Italy, which 
they had plentifully stored with men and provi- 
sitms from the dtserted country. Aquiloia re¬ 
ceived and withstood the first shock of the inva¬ 
sion. I’hc streams that issue from the head of the 
Hadriatic gulf, swelled by the melting of the 
winter snow^s,®^ opposed an unexpected obstacle 
to the arms of Maximin. At length, on a singu¬ 
lar bridge, constructed w'ith art and difficulty of 
large hogsheads, he transporli'd his army to the 
opp isitc bank, rooted up the beautiful vineyards 
in the neighlxirhood of Aquileia, demolished 
the suburbs, and employed the timlier of the 
buildings in the engines and towers, with which 
on every side he attacked the city. The walls, 
fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on this sudden 


emergency; but the firmest defence of Aquileia 
consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all 
ranks of whom, instead of being dismayed, were 
animated by the extreme danger, and their 
knowledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. 
Their courage was supported and directed by 
CrLspinus and Menophilus, two of the tw'cnty 
lieutenants of tlie senate, who, with a small 
body of regular troops, had throwm themselves 
into the besieged place. The army of Maximin 
was repulsed on repeated attacks, his machines 
destroyed by showers of artificial fire; and the 
generous enthusiasm of the Aquilcians w’as ex¬ 
alted into a confidence of success, by the opin¬ 
ion that Belcnus, their tutelar deity, combated 
in person in the defence of his distressed wor¬ 
shippers.®'* 

Thr emperor Maximus, who had advanced 
as far as Ravenna, to secure that important 
place, and to hasten the military preparations 
l)eheld the event of the w'ar in the more faithful 
niiiror of reason and policy. He was too sensible 
that a single town could not resist the persever¬ 
ing eiforts of a great army; and he dreaded lest 
the enemy, tired with the ol^tinate resistance of 
Aquileia, should on a sudden relinquish the 
fruitless siege, and march directly towards Rome. 
The fate of the einjiire and the cause of freedom 
must then be committed to the chance of a bat¬ 
tle ; and w'hat arms could he oppose to the veter¬ 
an legions of the Rhine and the Danube? Some 
troops newiy levied among the gencroas but 
enervated youth of Italy; and a body of Ger¬ 
man auxiliaries, on w'hosc firmness, in the hour 
of trial, it was dangerous to depend. In the 
midst of these just alarms, the stroke of domestic 
conspiracy punished the crimes of Maximin, 
and delivered Rome and the s<*nate from the 
calamities that would surely have attended the 
victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The i>eoplc of Aquileia had scarcely experi¬ 
enced any of the common miseries of a siege, 
their maga/ines were plenlilully supplied, and 
several fountains within the walls assured them 
of an incxhatistible resource of fresh water. The 
soldiers of Maximin were, on the contrary-, ex¬ 
posed to the inclemency of the season, the con¬ 
tagion of disease, and the horrors of famine. 
The optm country was ruined, the rivers tilled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A spirit 
of desjjair and disalTeciion began to diffuse it¬ 
self among the troops; and as they were cut off 
from all intelligence, they easily believed that 
the whole empire had embraced the cause of 
the senate, and that they were left as devoted 
victims to perish under the impregnable walls 
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of Aquilcia. The fierce temper of the t>Tant was 
exasperated by disappointments, which he im¬ 
puted to the cowardice of his army; and his 
wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead of striking 
terror, inspired hatred and a just desire of re¬ 
venge. A party of Praetorian guards, who trem¬ 
bled for their wives and children in the camp of 
Alba, near Rome, executed the sentence of the 
senate. Maximin, abandoned by his guards, 
was (a.d. 238, April) slain in his tent, with his 
son (whom he had associated to the honours of 
the purple), Anulinus the pra?fect, and the prin¬ 
cipal ministers of his tyranny.** The sight of 
their heads, borne on the point of spears, con¬ 
vinced the citizens of Aquilcia, that the siege 
was at an end; the gates of the city were thrown 
open, a liberal market w'as provided for the 
hungry troops of Maximin, and the whole army 
joined in solemn protestations of fidelity to the 
senate and the people of Rome, and to their 
lawful emperors Maximus and Balbinus. Sucli 
was the deserved fate of a brutal savage, desti¬ 
tute, as he has generally been represented, of 
every sentiment that distinguishes a civilised, or 
even a human being. The body was suited to 
the soul. The stature of Maximin exceeded the 
measure of eight feet, and circumstances almost 
incredible are related of his matchless strength 
and appetite.*^ Had he lived in a less enlightened 
age, tradition and poetry might well have de¬ 
scribed him as one of those monstrous giants, 
whose supiernatural power was constantly ex¬ 
erted for the destruction of mankind. 

It is easier to conceive than to descrilx' the 
universal joy of the Roman w'orld on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of w^hich is said to have 
b(*en carried in four days from Aquileia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal pro¬ 
cession, his colleague and young Gordian w'ent 
out to meet him, and the three princes made 
their entry into the capital, attended by tlie 
ambassadors of almost all the cities of Italy, 
saluted w'ith the splendid offerings of gratitude 
and superstition, and received with tJie un¬ 
feigned acclamations of the senate and people, 
who persuaded themselves that a golden age 
would succeed to an age of iron.** I'hc conduct 
of the two emperors correspond with these ex¬ 
pectations. They administered justice in person; 
and the rigour of the one was tempered by the 
other’s clemency. The oppressive taxes with 
which Maximin had loaded the rights of inher¬ 
itance and succession were repealed, or at least 
moderated. Discipline was revived, and with 
the advice of the senate many wise laws were 
enacted by their imperial ministers, who en¬ 


deavoured to restore a civil constitution on the 
ruins of military tyranny. “What reward may 
we expect for delivering Rome from a monster?” 
was the question asked by Maximus, in a mo¬ 
ment of freedom and confidence. Balbinus an¬ 
swered it without hesitation. “The love of the 
senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” 
“Alas!” replied his more penetrating colleague, 
“Alas! I dread the hatred of the soldiers, and 
the fatal effects of their resentment.”*® His ap¬ 
prehensions were but too well justified by the 
event. 

Whilst Maximus was preparing to defend 
Italy against the common foe, Balbinus, who 
remained at Rome, had been engaged in scenes 
of blood and intestine discord, l^istrust and 
jealousy reigned in the senate; and even in the 
temples where they asseinbletl, every senator 
canied cither open or concealed arms. In the 
midst of their deliberations, two veterans of the 
guards, actuated cither bv curiosity or a sinister 
moti\e, audaciously thrust themselves into the 
house, and ad\ anced by degrees beyond the al¬ 
tar of Viciorv. Gallicanus, a consular, and 
Mnecenas, a Pnetorian senator, viewed wilh in¬ 
dignation their insolent intiusion: drawing their 
daggers, they laid the spies, lor such they deemed 
them, dead at ilu* foot of the altar, and then ad¬ 
vancing to the door of the senatc,^imprudenlly 
cxh(jrted the multitude to massacre the Pr«r!o- 
rians, as the secret .idhtTciUs of the tyrant. 
Those who escaped the first fury of the tumult 
took refuge in the camp, which they defended 
W'ith superior advantage against the reiterated 
attacks of the people, assistt'd by the numerous 
bands of gladiators, the property of opulent 
nobles. The civil w^ar lasted many days, wilh 
infinite loss and confusion on both sides. When 
the pipes were broken that supplied the camp 
with w'ater, the Praetorians were reduced to in¬ 
tolerable distress; but in their turn they made 
desjKTatc sallies into the city, set fire to a great 
number of houses, and filled the strc'ct with the 
blood of the inhabitants. The emperor Balbinus 
attempted, by ineflectual edicts and precarious 
truces, to reconcile the factions at Rome. But 
their animosity, though smothered for a while, 
burnt with redoubled violence. Tlie soldiers, 
detesting the senate and the people, despised 
the weakness of a prince w'ho wanted cither the 
spirit or the power to command the obedience 
of his subjects.^® 

After the tyrant’s death, his formidable army 
had acknowledged, from necc.ssily rather than 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
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before Aquileia. As soon as he had received 
their oath of fidelity, he addressed them in 
tcrnis full of mildness and moderation; lament¬ 
ed, rather than arraigned, the wild disorders of 
the times, and assured the soldiers, that of all 
their past conduct, the senate would remcmlicr 
only their generous desertion of the tyrant, and 
their voluntary return to their duty. Maximus 
enforced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice of ex¬ 
piation, and then dismissed the legions to their 
several provinces, impressed, as he hoped, with 
a lively sense of gratitude and obedience.^' But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of 
the Prartorians. They attended the emperors on 
the memorable day of their public entry into 
Rome; but amidst the general acelamations, 
the sullen dejected countenance <jf the guards 
sufficiently declared that they considered them¬ 
selves as the object, rather than the partners, of 
the triumph. When the whole body was united 
in their camp, th^s#* who had served under 
Maximin, and those who had remained at 
Rome, insensibly communicated to each other 
their complaints and apprehensions. The em¬ 
perors chosen by the army had perished with 
ignominy; those eleeled by the senate were 
seated on the throne.^- The long discord Ix*- 
twe«*n the civil and military powers was decided 
by a war, in which the former had obtained a 
complete victory. I’he soldiers must now learn 
a new doctrine of submission to the senate; and 
whatever clemency was affecled by that politic 
assembly, they dreaded a slow' revenge, col¬ 
oured by the nam<* of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate w as still in their own hands; and if they had 
courage- to despise the vain terrors of an impo¬ 
tent republic, it was easy to convince the world 
that those who were masters of the arms w'erc 
masters of the authority, of the state. 

When the senate elected two princes, it is 
probable that, besides the declared reason of 
providing for the various emergencies of peace 
and war, they were actuated by the secret de¬ 
sire of weakening by division the despotism of 
the supreme magistrate. Their policy was effec¬ 
tual, but it proved fatal both to their emperors 
and to ihcmsclvcs. The jealousy of power was 
soon exasperated by the difference of character. 
Maximus despised Balbinus as a luxurious no¬ 
ble, and was in his turn disdained by his col¬ 
league as an ol)scure soldier. Their silent dis¬ 
cord was understood rather than seen but the 
mutual consciousness prevented them from unit¬ 
ing in any vigorous measures of defence against 


their common enemies of the Praetorian camp. 
The whole city was (a.d. 238, July 15) em¬ 
ployed in the Capitoline games, and the em¬ 
perors were left almost alone in the palace. On 
a sudden they were alarmed by the approach of 
a troop of desperate assassins. Ignorant of each 
other’s situation or designs, for they already 
occupied very distant apartments, afraid to give 
or to receive a.ssistancc, they wasted the impor¬ 
tant moments in idle debates and fruitless re¬ 
criminations. The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife. They seized on these em¬ 
perors of the senate, for such they called them 
with malicious contempt, stripped them of their 
garments, and dragged them in insolent tri¬ 
umph through the streets of Rome, with a de¬ 
sign of inflicting a slow’ and cruel death on those 
unfortunate princes. The fear of a rescue from 
the faithful Germans of the Imperial guards, 
shortened their tortures; and their bodies, man¬ 
gled with a thousand wounds, were left exposed 
to the insults or to the pity of the populace.^'* 

In the space of a few' montlis, six princes had 
bc<*n cut off by the sword. Gordian, who had 
already received the title of Cap.'«ar, was the only 
person that occurred to the soldiers as proper to 
fill the vacant thronc.^^ They carried him to the 
camp, and unanimously saluted him Augustus 
and Emp<*ror. His name was dear to the senate 
and people; his tender age promised a long im¬ 
punity of nulilary licence; and the submission 
of Rome and the provinces to the choice of the 
Prartorian guards, saved the republic, at the 
expense indeed of its freedom and dignity, from 
the horrors of a new civil war in the heart of the 
capital.^® 

As the third Cordian was only nineteen years 
of age at the lime of his death, the hi.story of his 
life, w'crc it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really is, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and the conduct 
of the ministers, who by turns abused or guided 
the simplicity of his inexperienced youth. Im¬ 
mediately after his accession, he fell into the 
hands of his mother’s eunuchs, that piernicious 
vermin of the East, w'ho, since the days of Ela- 
ga!>:ilus, had infested the Roman palace. By the 
artful conspiracy of these WTcichcs, an impene¬ 
trable veil w as drawn between an innocent prince 
and his oppressed subjects, the virtuous disposi¬ 
tion of Gordian w'as deceived, and the honours 
of the empire sold w'ithout his knowledge, 
though in a very public manner, to the most 
worthless of mankind. We are ignorant by what 
fortunate accident the emperor escaped from 
this ignominious slavery, and devolved his con- 
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fidence on a minister whose wise counsels had 
no object except the glory of his sovereign and 
the happiness of the people. It should seem that 
(a.d. 1240) love and learning introduced Misi- 
theus to the favour of Gordian. The young 
prince married the daughter of his master of 
rhetoric, and promoted his father-in-law to the 
first offices of the empire. Two admirable letters 
that passed between them are still extant. The 
minister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from 
the tyranny of the eunuchs,and still more 
that he is sensible of his deliverance. The em¬ 
peror acknowledges, w ith an amiable ionfusion, 
the errors of his past conduct; and laments, 
with singular propriety, the misfortune of a 
monarch, from whom a venal tribe of courtiers 
perpetually labour to conceal the truth.** 

The life of Misitheus had been spent in the 
profession of letters, not of arms; yet such was 
the versatile genius of that great man, that, 
when (a.d. 2^2) he was appointed Praetorian 
Praefect, he discharged the military duties of his 
place with vigour and ability. The Persians had 
invaded Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. 
By the persuasion of his father-in-law, the young 
emperor quilted the luxury of Rome, opened, 
for the last time recorded in history, the temple 
of Janus, and marched in person into the East. 
On his approach with a great army, the Per¬ 
sians withdrew their garrisons from the cities 
which they had already taken, and retired from • 
the Euphrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed 
the pleasure of announcing to the senate the 
first success of his arms, which he asciil>ed with 
a becoming modesty and gratitude to the wis¬ 
dom of his father and Prapfcct. During the whole 
expedition, Misitheus watched over the safety 
and discipline of the army; whilst he prevented 
their dangerous murmurs by maintaining a 
regular plenty in the camp, and by establishing 
ample magazines of vinegar, bacon, straw, bar¬ 
ley, and wheat, in all the cities of the frontier.'*® 
But the prosperity of Gordian expired with Mi¬ 
sitheus, who died of a fiux, not without very 
strong suspicions of poison. Philip, his successor 
(a.d. 243) in the prefecture, was an Arab by 
birth, and consequently, in the earlier part of 
his life, a robber by profession. His rise from so 
obscure a station to the first dignities of the em¬ 
pire, seems to prove that he was a bold and able 
leader. But his boldness prompted him to aspire 
to the throne, and his abilities were employed 
to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent master. 
The minds of the soldiers were irritated by an 
artificial scarcity, created by his contrivance in 


the camp; and the distress of the army was at¬ 
tributed to the youth and incapacity of the 
prince. It is not in our power to trace the suc¬ 
cessive steps of the secret conspiracy and open 
sedition, which were at length fatal to Gordian. 
A scpulcliral monument was erected to his mem¬ 
ory on the spot*® w'hcrc (a.d. 244, March) he 
was killed, near the conflux of the Euphrates 
with the little river Aboras.*^ The fortunate 
Philip, raised to the empire by the votes of the 
soldiers, found a ready ob(‘dicnce from the 
senate and the provinces.*® 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious, 
though somewhat fanciful description, which a 
celebrated writer of our own times has traced 
of the military government of the Roman em¬ 
pire. “What in that age W'as called the Roman 
empire, was only an irregular republic, not un¬ 
like the Aristocracy” of Algiers,** where the 
militia, possessed ol the sovereignly, ci cates and 
deposes a indgistr4ite, who is styled a Dey. Per¬ 
haps. indef‘d, it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that a militaiy government is, in some re¬ 
spects. more republican than monarchical. Nor 
can it be said that the soldiers only partook of 
the government by their disobedience and re¬ 
bellions. The speeches made to tliem by the 
emperors, were they not at length of the same 
nature as those formeily pronoun(c*d to the 
people by the consuls and lh<‘ tribunes? And 
although the armies had no regular place or 
forms of assembly; though their debates were 
short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
seldom the result of cool reflection, did they not 
dis|X)<e, with absolute sw'ay, of the public for¬ 
tune? What was the emperor, except the minis¬ 
ter of a violent gov'crnmcnt elected for the pri¬ 
vate l)en(Til of the soldiers? 

“When the army had elected Philip, who was 
Pra:‘torian praefect to the third Gordian; the 
latter demanded that he might remain sole em¬ 
peror; he was unable to obtain it. He requested 
that the power might be equally divided bc- 
tw'cen them; the army would not Bsten to his 
speech. He consented to l^e degreed to the 
rank of Ca*sar; the favour was him. He 

desired, at least, he might be appointed Praeto¬ 
rian praefect; his prayer was rejected. Finally, 
he pleaded for his life. The army, iti these sev¬ 
eral judgments, exercised the supreme magis¬ 
tracy.” According to the historian, wiiose doubt¬ 
ful narrative the president Dc Montesquieu has 
adopted, Philip, who, during the whole transac¬ 
tion, had preserved a sullen silence, was inclined 
to spare the innocent life of his benefactor; till, 
recollecting that his innocence might excite a 
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dangerous compassion in the Roman world; he 
commanded, without regard to his suppliant 
cries, that he should be seized, stript, and led 
away to instant death. After a moment’s pause 
the inhuman sentence was executed. 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 
solemnised (a.d. 248, April 21) the secular 
games with infinite pomp and magnificence. 
Since their institution or revival by Augustus,®* 
they had been celebrated by Claudius, by Do- 
mitian, and by Severus, and were now renewed 
the fifth time, on the accomplishment of the full 
period of a thousand years from the foundation 
of Rome. Every circumstance of the secular 
games was skilfully adapted to inspire the super¬ 
stitious mind with deep and solemn reverence. 
The loiig interval Ijetween them®^ exceeded the 
term of human life; and as none of the specta¬ 
tors had already seen them, none could flatter 
themselves with diC i Ajx'^’tation of l)eholding 
them a second time. The mystic sacrifices were 
performed, during three nights, on the banks of 
the Tiber; and the Campus Martins resounded 
with music and dances, and was illuminated 
with innumerable lamps and torches. Slaves 
and strangers were excluded from any partici¬ 
pation in these national ceremonies. A chorus 
of twenty-seven youths, and as many virgins, of 
noble families, and whose parents w’crc both 
alive, implored the propitious gods in favour of 
the present, and for the hope of the rising gen¬ 
eration; requesting, in religious hymns, that, 
according to the faith of their ancient oracles, 
they would still maintain the virtue, the felicity, 
and the empire of the Roman people.®* The 
magnificence of Philip’s shows and entertain¬ 
ments dazzled the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout w'cre employed in the rites of supersti¬ 
tion, whilst the reflecting few revolved in their 
anxious minds the past history and the future 
fate of the empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small band of shep¬ 
herds and outlaws, fortified himself on the hills 


near the Tiber, ten centuries had already 
elapsed.®* During the first four ages, the Ro¬ 
mans, in the laborious school of poverty, had 
acquired the virtues of war and government; 
by the vigorous exertion of those virtues, and 
by the assistance of fortune, they had obtained, 
in the course of the three succeeding centuries, 
an absolute empire over many countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The last three hun¬ 
dred years had been consumed in apparent 
prosperity and internal decline. The nation of 
soldiers, magistrates, and legislators, who com- 
j-xwed the thirty-five tribes of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, was dissolved into the common mass of 
mankind and confounded with the millions of 
servile provincials, who had received the name 
without adopting the spirit of Romans. A mer¬ 
cenary army, levied among the subjects and 
barbarians of the frontier, was the only order of 
men who preserv'ed and abused their independ¬ 
ence. By their tumultuary election, a Syrian, 
a G()th, or an Arab, was exalted to the throne 
of Rome, and invested with despotic power 
over the conquests and over the country of the 
Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undiscerning eye of the vulgar, Philip ap¬ 
peared a monarch no less powerful than Hadri¬ 
an or Augustus had formerly been. The form 
was still the same, but the animating health 
and vigour were fled. The industry of the people 
was discouraged and exhausted by a long series 
of oppression. The discipline of the legions, 
which alone, after the extinction of every other 
virtue, had propped the greatness of the state, 
was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by 
the weakness, of the emperors. The strength of 
the frontiers, which had alwav-s consisted in 
arms rather than in fortifications, was insensibly 
undermined; and the fairest provinces were left 
exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the 
barbarians, who soon discovered the decline of 
the Roman empire. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Of the State of Persia after the Restoration of the Monarchy by Artaxerxes. 


W iiENEVBR Tacitus indulges himself in 
those beautiful episodes, in which he re¬ 
lates some domestic transaction of the 
Germans or of the Parthians, his principal ob¬ 
ject is to relieve the attention of the reader from 


a uniform scene of vice and misery. From the 
reign of Augustus to the time of Alexander Seve¬ 
rus, the enemies of Rome were in her bosom; 
the tyrants, and the soldiers; and her prosperity 
had a very distant and feeble interest in the 
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revolutions that might happen beyond the 
Rhine and the Euphrates. But when the milita¬ 
ry order had levelled, in w'ild anarchy, the 
power of the prince, the laws of the senate, and 
even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians 
of the north and of the east, who had long hov¬ 
ered on the frontier, boldly attacked the prov¬ 
inces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irrup¬ 
tions, and, after a long vicissitude of mutual 
calamities, many tribes of the victorious in¬ 
vaders established themselves in the provinces 
of the Roman empire. To obtain a clearer knowl¬ 
edge of these great events, we shall endeavour 
to form a previous idea of the character, forces, 
and designs of those nations who avenged the 
cause of Hannibal and Mithridates. 

In the more early ages of the world, whilst 
the forest that covered Europe afforded a re¬ 
treat to a few wandering savages, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia were already collected into popu¬ 
lous cities, and reduced under extensive em¬ 
pires, the seat of the arts, of luxury, and of des¬ 
potism. The Assyrians reigned over the East,^ 
till the sceptre of Ninus and Semiramis dropt 
from the hands of their enervated successors. 
The Medes and the Babylonians divided their 
power, and were themselves swallowed up in 
the monarchy of the Persians, whose arms could 
not be confined within the narrow limits of 
Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two millions of 
meUy Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, invaded 
Greece. Thirty thousand soldiers, under the com¬ 
mand of Alexander, the son of Philip, who was 
intrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The 
princes of the house of Seleucus usurped and 
lost the Macedonian command over the East. 
About the same time that, by an ignominious 
treaty, they resigned to the Romans the country 
on this side Mount Taurus, they were driven 
by the Parthians, an obscure horde of Scythian 
origin, from ail the provinces of Upper Asia. 
The formidable power of the Parthians, which 
spread from India to the frontiers of Syria, was 
in its turn subverted by Ardshir, or Artaxerxes; 
the founder of a new dynasty, which, under the 
name of Sassanides, governed Persia till the in¬ 
vasion of the Arabs. This great revolution, 
whose fatal influence was soon experienced by 
the Romans, happened in the fourth year of 
Alexander Severus, two hundred and twenty- 
six years after the Christian era.* 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation 
in the armies of Artaban, the last king of the 
Parthians, and it appears that he was driven in¬ 


to exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, the 
customary reward for superior merit. His birth 
was obscure, and the obscurity equally gave 
room to the aspersions of his enemies, and the 
flattery of his adherents. If we credit the scandal 
of the former, Artaxerxes sprang from the ille¬ 
gitimate commerce of a tanner’s wife with a 
common soldier.* The latter represent him as 
descended from a branch of the ancient kings 
of Persia, though time and misfortune had grad¬ 
ually reduced his ancestors to the humble sta¬ 
tion of private citizens.* As the lineal heir of the 
monarchy, he asserted his right to the throne, 
and challenged the noble task of delivering the 
Persians from the oppression under which they 
groaned above five centuries since the death of 
Darius. The Parthians were defeated in three 
great battles. In the last of these their king 
Artaban was slain, and the spirit of the nation 
was for ever broken.^ The authority of Arta¬ 
xerxes was solemnly acknowledged in a great 
assembly held at Balch in Khorasan. Two 
younger branches of the royal house of Arsaccs 
were confounded among the prostrate satraps. 
A third, more mindful of ancient grandeur than 
of present necessity, attempted to retire, with a 
numerous train of vassals, towards their kins¬ 
man, the king of Armenia; but this little army 
of deserters was intercepted, and Qjit off, by the 
vigilance of the coiujaeror,® who boldly assumed 
the double diadem, and the title of King of 
Kings, which had been enjoyed by his predet f's- 
sor. But these pompoas titk*s, instead of grati¬ 
fying the vanity of the Persian, served only to 
admonish him of his duty, and to inflame in his 
soul the ambition of restoring, in their full splen¬ 
dour, the religion and empire of Cyrus. 

I. During the long servitude of Persia under 
the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na¬ 
tions of Europe and Asia had mutually adopted 
and corrupted each other’s superstitions. I’hc 
Arsacidcs, indeed, practised the worship of the 
Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it with 
a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The mem¬ 
ory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and f)hi- 
losopher of the Persians,^ was still revered in the 
East; but the obsolete and mysterious language 
in which the Zendavesta was composed,* ofiened 
a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines of their 
religion, and were all indifferently derided by a 
crowd of infidels, who rejected the divine mis¬ 
sion and miracles of the Prophet. To suppress 
the idolaters, reunite the schismatics, and con¬ 
fute the unbelievers, by the infallible decision 
of a general council, the pious Artaxerxes sum- 
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moned the Magi from all parts of his dominions. 
These priests, who had so long sighed in con¬ 
tempt and obscurity, obeyed the welcome sum¬ 
mons; and on the appointed day appeared, to 
the number of about eighty thousand. But as 
the debates of so tumultuous an assembly could 
not have been directed by the authority of rea¬ 
son, or influenced by the art of policy, the Per¬ 
sian synod was reduced, by successive opera¬ 
tions, to forty thousand, to four thousand, to 
four hundred, to forty, and at last to seven 
Magi, the most respected for their learning and 
piety. One of these, Erdaviraph, a young but 
holy prelate, received from the hands of his 
brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. He 
drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound sleep. As soon as he waked, he re¬ 
lated to the king and to the Ix'lieving multitude 
his journey to Heaven, and his intimate con¬ 
ferences with the Deity. Every doubt was si¬ 
lenced by this supernatural evidence; and the 
articles of the faith • .f '“^nrf)astcr were fixed with 
eciual authority and precision.® A short delinea¬ 
tion of that celebrated system will be found asc- 
ful, not only to display the character of the Per- 
.sian nation, but to illustrate many of their most 
important transactions, lioth in peace and war, 
with the Roman empire.^*^ 

'The gr<*at and fundamental article of the sys¬ 
tem was the celebrated doctrine of the two prin¬ 
ciples; a lx)ld and injudicious attempt of East¬ 
ern philosophy to rectmcile the existence of 
moral and [ihysical evil with the attributes of a 
Ix-mTicent Creator and Governor of the world. 
The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Itme without bounds; 
but it must lx: confessed that this iniinitc sub¬ 
stance seems rather a inctaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
seli'-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec¬ 
tions. From either the blind or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Time, which bears but 
too near an alfinity with the chaos of the Greeks, 
the two secondary but active principles of the 
universe were from all eternity produced, Or- 
musd and Ahriman, each of them possessed of 
the pow'crs of creation, but each disposed by his 
invariable nature, to exercise them with differ¬ 
ent designs. The principle of good is eternally 
absorlx'd in liglit; the principle of evil eternally 
buried in darkness. The wise benevolence of 
Ormusd formed man capable of virtue, and 
abundantly provided his fair habitation with 
the materials of happiness. By his vigilant provi¬ 
dence, the motion of the planets, the order of 


the seasons, and the temperate mixture of the 
elements, are preserved. But the malice of Ahri¬ 
man has long since pierced Ormusd's egg ; or, in 
other words, has violated the harmony of his 
works. Since that fatal irruption the most mi¬ 
nute articles of good and evil arc intimately in¬ 
termingled and agitated together; the rankest 
poisons spring up amidst the most salutary 
plants; deluges, earthquakes, and conflagra¬ 
tions, attest the conflict of Nature, and the little 
world of man is perpetually shaken by vice and 
misfortune. Whilst the rest of human kind are 
led away captives in the chains of their infernal 
enemy, the faithful Persian alone reserves his 
religious adoration for his friend and protector 
Ormusd, and fights under his banner of light, 
in the full confidence that he shall, in the last 
day, share the glt)ry of his triumph. At that de¬ 
cisive period, iho enlightened w isdom of good¬ 
ness will render the pc^wer of Ormusd superior 
to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman and 
his follow'ers, disarmed and subdued, will sink 
into their native darkness; and virtue will main¬ 
tain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe.*^ 

The theology of Zoroaster was darkly com¬ 
prehended by foreigners, and even by the far 
greater nurnbtT of his disciples; but the most 
careless observ’crs were struck with the philo¬ 
sophic simplicity of the Persian worship. ‘"That 
people,*' says Herodotus,'- “rejects the use of 
temples, of altars, and of statues, and smiles at 
the folly of those nations who imagine that the 
gtxJs arc sprung from, or bear any affinity with, 
the human nature. The lops of the highest 
mountains are the places chosen for sacrifices. 
Hymns and pravers arc the principal worship; 
the Supreme God who fills the wide circle of 
Heaven is the object to whom they are ad¬ 
dressed." Yet, at the same time, in the true 
spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of adoring 
Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Pei*sians of every age have de¬ 
nied the charge, and explained the equivocal 
conduct, which might appear to give a colour 
to it. The elements, and more particularly Fire, 
Ligut, and the Sun, whom they called Mithra, 
were the objects of their religious reverence, be¬ 
cause they considered them as the purest sym¬ 
bols, the noblest productions, and the most pow¬ 
erful agents of the Divine Power and Nature.'* 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and 
lasting impression on the human mind, must 
exercise our oLicdience, by enjoining practices 
of devotion; and must acquire our esteem, by 
inculcating moral duties analogous to the die- 
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tates c^our own hearts. The religion of Zoroaster 
was abundantly provided with the former, and 
possessed a sufficient portion of the latter. At 
the age of puberty, the faithful Persian was in¬ 
vested with a mysterious girdle, the badge of the 
divine protection, and from that moment all the 
actions of his life, even the most indifferent, or 
the most necessary, were sanctified by their pe¬ 
culiar prayers, ejaculations, or genuflexions; 
the omission of which, under any circumstances, 
was a grievous sin, not inferior in guilt to the 
violation of the moral duties. The moral duties, 
however, of justice, mercy, liberality, etc., were 
in their turn required of the disciple of Zoroas¬ 
ter, who wished to escape the persecution of 
Ahriman, and to live with Ormusd in a blissful 
eternity, where the degree of felicity will be ex¬ 
actly proportioned to the degree of virtue and 
piety.*^ 

But there are some remarkable instances, in 
which Zoroaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
the legislator, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the grovelling or visionary schemes 
of supxrrstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com¬ 
mon means of purchasing the Divine favour, he 
condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re¬ 
jection of the best gifts of Providence. The saint, 
in the Magian religion, is obliged to beget chil¬ 
dren, to plant useful trees, to destroy noxious 
animals, to convey water to the dry lands of 
Persia, and to work out his salvation by pur-* 
suing all the labours of agriculture. We may 
quote from the Zendavesta a wise and benevo¬ 
lent maxim, which compensates for many an 
absurdity. “He who sows the ground with care 
and diligence, acquires a greater stock of reli¬ 
gious merit, than he could gain by the repeti¬ 
tion of ten thousand prayers.”** In the spring 
of every year a festival was celebrated, destined 
to represent the primitive equality, and the 
present connection, of mankind. The stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with¬ 
out distinction, to the table of the king, and his 
satraps. The monarch accepted their petitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and conversed 
with them on the most equal terms. “From 
your labours,” was he accustomed to say (and 
to say with truth, if not with sincerity), “from 
your labours, we receive our subsistence; you 
derive your tranquillity from our vigilance; since, 
therefore, we are mutually necessary to each 
other, let us live together like brothers in con¬ 


cord and love.” ** Such a festival must indeed 
have degenerated, in a wealthy and despotic 
empire, into a theatrical representation; but it 
was at least a comedy well worthy of a royal 
audience, and which might sometimes imprint 
a salutary lesson on the mind of a young prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, inva¬ 
riably supported this exalted character, his name 
would deserve a place with those of Numa and 
Confucius, and his system would be justly en¬ 
titled to all the applause which it has pleased 
some of our divines, and even some of our phi¬ 
losophers, to bestow on it. But in that motley 
composition, dictated by reason and passion, 
by enthusiasm and by selfish motives, some use¬ 
ful and sublime truths were disgraced by a mix¬ 
ture of the most abject and dangerous supersti¬ 
tion. The Magi, or sacerdotal order, were 
extremely numerous, since, as we have already 
seen, fourscore thousand of tht^m were con¬ 
vened in a general council. Their forces were 
multiplied by discipline. A n'gular hierarchy 
was diffused through all the provinces of Persia; 
and the Archimagus, who resided at Balch, was 
respected as the visible head of the church, and 
the lawful successor of Zoroaster.*^ 'Fhe prop¬ 
erty of the Magi was very considerable. Besides 
the less invidious possession of a larg(! tract of 
the most fertile lands of Media,** they levied a 
general tax on the fortunes and the industry of 
the Persians,*® “Though your good works,” says 
the interested prophet, “exceed in number the 
leaves of the trees, the drops of rain, the .stars in 
the heaven, or the sands on the sea-shore, they 
will all be unprofitable to you, unless they are 
accepted by the destour, or priest. To obtain the 
acceptation of this guide to salvation, you must 
faithfully pay him tithes of all you possess, of 
your goods, of your lands, and of your money. 
If the destour be satisfied, your srnil will escape 
hell tortures; you will secure praise in this world 
and happiness in the next. For the dcstours arc 
the teachers of religion; they know all things, 
and they deliver all men.”®® 

These convenient maxims of reverence and 
implicit faith were doubtless inipirinted with 
care on the tender minds of youth; since the 
Magi were the masters of educatioli in Persia, 
and to their hands the children even of the royal 
family were intrusted.®* The Pendan priests, 
who were of a speculative genius, preserved and 
investigated the secrets of Oriental philosophy; 
and acquired, cither by superior knowledge or 
superior art, the reputation of being well versed 
in some occult sciences, which have derived 
their appellation from the Magi.®® Those of 
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more active dispositions auxed with the world 
in courts and cities; and it is observed, that the 
administration of Artaxerxes was in a great 
measure directed by the counsels of the sacer¬ 
dotal order, whose dignity, cither from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour.*® 

The first counsel of the Magi was agreeable 
to the unsociable genius of their faith,to the 
practice of ancient kings,*® and even to the ex¬ 
ample of their legislator, who had fallen a vic¬ 
tim to a religious war, excited by his own intol¬ 
erant zeal.*® By an edict of Artaxerxes, the 
exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroas¬ 
ter, was severely prohibited. The temples of the 
Parthians, and the statues of their deified mon- 
archs, were thrown down with ignominy.** The 
sword of Aristotle (such was the name given by 
the Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy 
of the Cireeks) was easily brokenthe flames of 
persecution .soon reached the more stubborn 
Jew.s and Christi*'^*./' i,or did they spare the 
heretics of their own nation and religion. The 
majesty of Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, 
wa.s seconded by the de.sp)otism of Artaxerxes, 
who could not suffer a rebel; and the schis¬ 
matics within his vast empire were soon reduced 
10 the inconsider.iblc number of eighty thou¬ 
sand.'Phis spirit of picTsecution reflects dis¬ 
honour on the religion of Zoroaster; but as it 
was not productive of any civil commotion, it 
served to strengthen the new monarchy, by 
uniting all the various inhabitants of Persia in 
the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artaxerxes, by his valour and conduct, 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the 
ancient royal family of Parthia. There still re¬ 
mained the more difficult task of establishing, 
throughout the vast extent of Persia, a uniform 
and vigorous administration. ITic weak indul¬ 
gence of the Arsacides had resigned to their 
sons and brothers the principal provinces, and 
the greatest offices of the kingdom, in the nature 
of hereditary passesstons. The vitaxa, or eight¬ 
een most powerful satraps, were pcrmitled to 
assume the regal title; and the vain pride of the 
monarch was delighted with a nominal domin¬ 
ion over so many vassal kings. Even tribes of 
barbarians in their mountains, and the Greek 
citici of Upper Asia,®^ within their walls, 
scarcely acknowledged, or seldom obeyed, any 
superior; and the Parthian empire exhibited, 
under other names, a lively imagt of tlie feudal 
system®* which has since prevailed in Europe. 
But the active victor, at the head of a numerous 
and disciplined army, visited in person every 


province of Persia. The defeat of the boldest 
rebels, and the reduction of the strongest fortifi¬ 
cations,*® diffused the terror of his arms, and 
prepared the way for the peaceful reception of 
his authority. An obstinate resistance was fatal 
to the chiefs; but their followers were treated 
with lenity.®® A cheerful submission was re¬ 
warded with honours and riches; but the pru¬ 
dent Artaxerxes, suffering no person except 
himself to assume the title of king, alx)lished 
every intermediate power between the throne 
and the people. His kingdom, nearly equal in 
extent to modern Persia, was, on every side, 
bounded by the sea, or by great rivers; by the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the i\raxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the 
Gulf of Persia.®® That country was computed to 
contain, in the last century, five hundred and 
fifty-four cities, Mxty thousand villages, and 
about forty millions of souls.®® If wc compare 
the administration of the house of Sassan with 
that of the house of Sefi, the political influence 
of the Magian with that of the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion. wc shall pn)bably infer, that the king¬ 
dom of Artaxerxes contained at least as great a 
number of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But 
it must likewise be confessed, that in every age 
the want of harlx)urs on the sea-coast, and the 
scarcity of fresh w'ater in the inland provinces, 
have l)ccn very unfavourable to the commerce 
and agriculture of the Persians; who, in the 
calcul.uion of ihcir numbers, seem to have in¬ 
dulged one of the meanest, though most com¬ 
mon, articles of national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes 
had triumphed over the resistance of his vas¬ 
sals, he began to threaten the neighbouring 
states, who, during the long slumber of his pred¬ 
ecessors, had insulted Persia with impunity. He 
obtained some easy victories over the wild 
Scythians and the cfleminalc Indians; but the 
Romans were an enemy who, by their past im 
juries anil pre.senl power, deser\ed the utmost 
cffoits of his arms. A forty years’ tranquillity, 
the fruit of valour and moderation, had suc¬ 
ceeded the victories of'Frajan. During the peri¬ 
od that elapsed from the accession of Marcus to 
the reign of Alexander, the Roman and the 
Parthian empires were twice engaged in war; 
and although the whole strength of the Arsa- 
cidcs contended with a part only of the forces of 
Rome, the event was most commonly in favour 
of the latter. Macrinus. indeed, prompted by 
his precarious situation and pusillanimous tem¬ 
per, purchased a peace at the expense of near 
two millions of our money;®* but the generals of 
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Marcus, the emperor Severus, and his son, 
erected many trophies in Armenia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Assyria. Among their exploits, the 
imperfect relation of which would have unsea¬ 
sonably interrupted the more important scries 
of domestic revolutions, we shall only mention 
the repeated calamities of the two great cities of 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 

Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, 
about forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian 
conquests in Upper Asia.*® Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seleucia retaincfl the genu¬ 
ine characters of a Grecian colony, arts, mili¬ 
tary virtue, and the love of freedom. The inde- 
p)endent republic was governed by a senate of 
three hundred nobles; the people consisted of 
six hundred thousand citizens; the walls were 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among 
the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian: but the 
madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common en¬ 
emy, who was posted almost at the gates of the 
colony.*® The Parthian monarchs, like the Mo¬ 
gul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestor; and the 
Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three miles from 
Seleucia.^® The innumerable attendants on, 
luxury and despotism resorted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city.^^ Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals (a.d. 165) penetrated as 
far as Ctesiphon and Seleucia. They were re¬ 
ceived as friends by the Greek colony; they at¬ 
tacked as enemies the scat of the Parthian kings; 
yet both cities experienced the same treatment. 
The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with 
the massacre of three hundred thousand of the 
inhabitants, tarnished the glory of the Roman 
triumph.® Seleucia, already exhausted by the 
neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk 
under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon (a.d. ’98), 
in about thirty-three years, had sufficiently re¬ 
covered its strength to maintain an obstinate 
siege against the emperor Severus. The city was, 
however, taken by assault; the king, who de¬ 
fended it in person, escaped with precipitation; 
an hundred thousand captives, and a rich lx)oty, 
rewarded the fatigues of the Roman .soldiers.*** 
Notwithstanding theje misfortunes, Ctesiphon 
succeeded to Babylon and to Seleucia, as one 
of the great capitals of the East. In summer, the 
monarch of Persia enjoyed at Ecbatana the 


cool breezes of the mountains of Media; but the 
mildness of the climate engaged him to prefer 
Ctesiphon for his winter residence. 

From these successful inroads, the Romans 
derived no real or lasting benefit; nor did they 
attempt to preserve such distant conquests, sep¬ 
arated from the provinces of the empire by a 
large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoenc was an acqui¬ 
sition of less splendour indeed, but of a far more 
solid advantage. That little state occupied the 
northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 
its capital, was situated about twenty miles l^e- 
yond the former of those rivers; and the inhabi¬ 
tants, since the time of Alexander, were a mixed 
race of Greeks, Arabs, Syrians, and Armeni¬ 
ans.** The feeble sovereigns of Osrhoene, placed 
on the dangerous verge of tw'O contending em¬ 
pires, were attached from inclination to the 
Parthian cause; but the superior power of 
Rome exacted from them a reluctant homage, 
which is still attested by their medals. After the 
conclusion of the F^arlhian Wetr under Marcus, 
it was judged prudent to set ure some substan¬ 
tial pledges of their doubtful fidelity. Forts w(tc 
constructed in several parts of the country, and 
a Roman garrison was fixed in the strong town 
ofNisibis. During the troubles thaifolhmed the 
death of Commodus, the princes of Osrhoene 
attempted to shake ofl’ the yoke; but the stern 
policy of Severus confirmed their dependence,*® 
and the perfidy of Caracalla coinpl(*ted the easy 
conqiK-st. Abgarus, the last king of Edessa, was 
(a.d. 216) sent in chains to Rome, his domin¬ 
ions reduced into a province, and his capital 
dignified with the rank of colony; and thus the 
Romans, about ten years before the fall of the 
Parthian monarchy, obtained a firm and per¬ 
manent establishment beyond the Euphrates.** 

Prudence as well as glory might have justified 
a war on the side of Artaxerxes, liad his views 
been confined to the defence or the acquisition 
of a useful frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
openly avowed a far more extensive design of 
conquest; and (a.d. 230) he tholight himself 
able to support his lofty pretensions by the 
arms of reason as well as by those of power. 
Cyrus, he alleged, had first subdued, and his 
successors had for a long time possessed, the 
whole extent of Asia, as far as the Propontis and 
the /Egean sea; the provinces of Caria and 
Ionia, under their empire, had been governed 
by Persian satraps, and all Egypt, to the con¬ 
fines of ^Ethiopia, had acknowledged their sov¬ 
ereignty.® Their rights had been suspended, 
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but not destroyed, by a long usurpation; and as 
soon as he received the Persian diadem, which 
birth and successful valour had placed upon his 
head, the first great duty of his station called 
upon him to restore the ancient limits and 
splendour of the monarchy. The Great King, 
therefore (such was the haughty style of his em¬ 
bassies to the emperor Alexander), commanded 
the Romans instantly to depart from all the 
provinces of his ancestors, and, yielding to the 
Persians the empire of Asia, to content them¬ 
selves with the undisturbed possession of Eu¬ 
rope. This haughty mandate was delivered by 
four hundred of the tallest and most beautiful 
of the Persians; who, by their fine horses, splen¬ 
did arms, and rich apparel, displayed the pride 
and greatness of their master.^** Such an em¬ 
bassy was much less an offer of negotiaii(jn than 
a declaration of war. Both Alexander Severus 
and Artaxerxes, collecting the military force of 
the Roman and Persian monarchies, resolved 
in this important rn..* st to lead their armies in 
person. 

If we credit what should seem the most au- 
thentic of all records, an oration, still extant, 
and delivered bv the cmp«‘ror himself to the 
senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex¬ 
ander Se\erus was not inferior to any of those 
h)rm<Tlv obtained over the Persians bv the son 
of Philip. 'The army of the fJreat King eonsi^ted 
of one hundn'd and twenty thousand hor.se, 
clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven 
hundred ch’|jhanis, with lowers Idled with 
archers on their backs; and of eighteen hundred 
chariots, armed willi scNthes. This formidable 
host, the like of which is not to lx* found in 
eastern history, and has scarcely Ix'en imagined 
inea.stern romance,^® was (a.o. 233) discomfited 
in a great battle, in which the Roman Alexan¬ 
der approved himself an intrepid .soldier and a 
skilful general. The (ireal King fled before his 
valour; an immense fiooty, and the conquest of 
Mc.sopotamia, were the immediate fruits of this 
signal victory. Such arc the circumstances of 
this ostcnialious and improbable relation, dic¬ 
tated, as it too plainly appi'ars, by the vanity of 
the monarch, adorned by the unblushing ser¬ 
vility of his flatterers, and received without 
contradiction by a distant and obsequious sen¬ 
ate.®” Far from btdng inclined to believe that 
the arms of Alexander obtained any memorable 
advantage over the IVrsians, we arc induced to 
suspect that all this blaze of imaginary glory 
was designed to conceal some real disgrace. 

Our suspicions arc confirmed by the author¬ 
ity of a contemporary historian, who mentions 


the virtues of Alexander with respect, and his 
faults with candour. He describes the judicious 
plan which had been formed for the conduct of 
the war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, were not executed 
cither with ability or success. The first of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy 
plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris,was encom¬ 
passed by the superior numbers, and destroyed 
by the arn)ws, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes, king of Armenia,“ and the long tract 
of mountainous country, in which the Persian 
cavalry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops laid 
waste the adjacoot provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a 
faint colour to the emperor’s vanity. But the 
retreat of this victorious army w'as imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate. In repassing the moun¬ 
tains great nuinlx?r.s of soldiers pt*rishcd bv the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the 
winter season. It had been resolved, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated into 
the opposite extremes of the Persian dominions, 
the main lx)dy, under the command of .Alexan¬ 
der himself, should support their attack by in¬ 
vading the centre of the kingdom. But the in¬ 
experienced youth, influenced by his mother’s 
counsels, and perhaps by his ow n fears, deserted 
the bravest trof)ps and the fairest prospect of 
victory; and after consuming in Mesopotamia 
an inactive and inglorious summer, he led back 
to Antioch an army diminished by sickness, and 
provoked bv disappointment. The behaviour of 
Artaxerxes liad been verv ditfcrenl. Flving with 
rapidity from the hills of Media to the marches 
of the Euphrates, he had evcryw'here op|>o^ed 
the invaders in jxTson; and in either fortune 
had united with the ablest conduct the most 
undaunted resolution. But in several obstinate 
engagements against the veteran legions of 
Rome, the Persian monarch had lost the flower 
of Ins troops. Even his victories had weakened 
his power. The favourable opportunities of the 
absence of Alexander, and of the confusions 
that followed that emperor’s death, presented 
themselves in vain to his ambition. Instead of 
expelling the Romans, as he pretended, from 
the continent of Asia, he found himself unable 
to wrest from their hands the little province of 
Mesopotamia.^® 

The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last 
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defeat of the Parthians (a.d. 240) lasted only 
fourteen years, forms a memorable era in the 
history of the East, and even in that of Rome. 
His character seems to have been marked by 
those bold and commanding features that gen¬ 
erally distinguished the princes who conquer, 
from those who inherit, an empire. Till the last 
period of the Persian monarchy his code of laws 
was respected as the ground-work of their civil 
and religious policy.**^ Several of his sayings are 
preserved. One of them in particular discovers 
a deep insight into the constitution of govern¬ 
ment. ‘‘T’he authority of the prince,*’ said 
Artaxerxes, “must be defended by a military 
force; that force can only be maintained by 
taxes; all taxes must, at last, fall upon agricul¬ 
ture; and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and modera¬ 
tion.”** Ai taxerxcs bequeathed his new empire, 
and his ambitious designs against the Romans, 
to Sapor, a son not unworthy of his great 
father; but those designs were too extensive for 
the power of Persia, and .ser\'ed only to involve 
both nations in a long series of dcstructiv'c wars 
and reciprocal calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilised and cor¬ 
rupted, were very far from possessing the mar¬ 
tial independence and the intrepid hardness, 
both of mind and body, which have rendered 
the northern barbarians masters of the w'orld. 
The science of war, that constituted the more 
rational force of Greece and Rome, as it now ' 
docs of Europe, never made any considerable 
progress in the East. Those disciplined evolu¬ 
tions which harmonise and animate a confused 
multitude were unknow'n to the Persians. They 
were equally unskilled in the arts of construct¬ 
ing, besieging, or defending regular fortifica¬ 
tions. They trusted more to their courage than 


to their discipline. The infantry was a lialf- 
armed spiritless crowd of peasants, levied in 
haste by the allurements of plunder, and as 
easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. The 
monarch and his nobles transported into the 
camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio. 
Their military operations w'cre impeded by a 
useless train of women, eunuchs, horses, and 
camels, and in the midst of a successful cam¬ 
paign the Persian host was often separated or 
destroyed by an unexpected famine.*® 

But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom of lux¬ 
ury and despotism, preserved a strong sense of 
pi^^rsonal gallantry and national honour. From 
the age of sevem years tlicy were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with tlie how, and to ride; and 
it was universally confessed, that in the two last 
of these arts they had made a more than com¬ 
mon proficiency.*^ The most distinguished 
youth were educated under the monarch's eye, 
practised their exercises in the gale of his pal¬ 
ace, and were se\erely trained up to the habits 
of temperance and obedience in their long and 
laborious parties of hunting. In every province 
the .satrap maintained a like school of military 
virtue. 'Fhe Persian nobles (so natural is the 
idea of feudal temin‘s) received from the king’s 
bounty lands and houses, on th<‘ condition of 
their service in war. I’hey were leady on the 
first summons to mount on hors»‘f)atk, with a 
martial and .splendid train of followiTs, and to 
join the numerous bodies of guards, who wrre 
carefully selected from amongst the most robust 
slaves, and the bravest adventurers of Asia. 
These armies, both of light and of heavy caval¬ 
ry, equally formidable by the impetuosity of 
their charge, and the rapidity of their motions, 
threatened, as an impending cloud, the eastern 
provinces of the declining empire of Rome.*® 


CHAPTER IX 


The State of Germany till the Invasion of the Barbarians in 
the time of the Emperor Decius. 


T he government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice from their connec¬ 
tion with the decline and fall of the Ro¬ 
man empire. We shall occasionally mention the 
Scythian or Sarmatian trifles, which, with their 
arms and horses, their flocks and herbs, their 
wives and families, wandered over the immense 
plains which spread themselves from the Caspian 
Sea to the Vistula, from the confines of Persia to 


those of Germany. But the warlike Germans, 
who first resisted, then invaded, artd at length 
overturned, the western monarchy of Rome, 
will occupy a much more important place in 
this history, and possess a stronger, and, if we 
may use the expression, a more domestic, claim 
to our a'^tention and regard. The most civilised 
nations of modern Europe i.ssucd from the woods 
of Germany, and in the rude institutions of 
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those barbarians we may still distinguish the 
original principles of our present laws and man¬ 
ners. In their primitive state of simplicity and 
independence the Germans were surveyed by 
the discerning eye, and delineated by the mas¬ 
terly pencil, of Tacitus, the first of historians who 
applied the science of philosophy to the study 
of facts. The expressive conciseness of his de¬ 
scriptions has deserved to exercise the diligence 
of innumerable antiquarians, and to excite the 
genius and penetration of the philosophic his¬ 
torians of our own times. The subject, however, 
various and important, has already been so fre¬ 
quently, so ably, and so successfully discussed, 
that it is now grown familiar to the reader, and 
difficult to the writer. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with observing, and indeed with re¬ 
peating, some of the most important circum¬ 
stances of ( liinate, of manners, and of institu¬ 
tions, which rendered the wild barbarians of 
Germany such formidable enemies to the Ro¬ 
man power. 

Ancient (iermany, excluding from its inde¬ 
pendent limits the province westward of the 
Rhine, which had submitted to the Roman 
yoke, extended itself over a third part of Europe. 
Almost the whole of modern Germany, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prus¬ 
sia, and the greater part of Poland, were peo¬ 
pled by the various tribes of one great nation, 
whose complexion, manners, and language de¬ 
noted a common origin and preserved a striking 
resemblance. On the west, ancient Germany was 
divided by the Rhine from the Gallic, and on 
the south by the Danube from the Illyrian, 
provinces of the empire. A ridge of hills, rising 
from the Danube, and called the Carpathian 
mountains, covered Germany on the side of Da¬ 
cia or Hungary. The eastern frontier was faintly 
marked by the mutual fears of the Germans and 
the Sarmatians, and was often confounded by 
the mixture of warring and confederating tribes 
of the two nations. In the remote darkness of 
the north, the ancients imperfectly descried a 
frozen ocean that lay beyond the Baltic Sea, 
and beyond the Peninsula, or islands,^ of Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Some ingenious writers* have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most ancient descriptions of 
the climate of Germany tend exceedingly to 
confirm their theory. The general complaints of 
intense frost, and eternal winter, are perhaps 
little to be regarded, since we have no methe^ 
of reducing to the accurate standard of the ther¬ 
mometer the feelings or the expressions of an 


orator, born in the happier regions of Greece or 
Asia. But I shall select two remarkable circum¬ 
stances of a less equivocal nature. 1. The great 
rivers which covered the Roman provinces, the 
Rhine and the Danube, were frequently frozen 
over, and capable of supporting the most enor¬ 
mous weights. The barbarians, who often chose 
that severe season for their inroads, transported, 
without apprehension or danger, their numer¬ 
ous armies, their cavalry, and their heavy wag¬ 
ons, over a vast and solid bridge of ice.* Modem 
ages have not presented an instance of a like 
phenomenon. 2. The reindeer, that useful ani¬ 
mal, from whom the savage of the North derives 
the best comforts of his dreary life, is of a con¬ 
stitution that supports, and even requires, the 
most intense cold. He is found on the rock of 
Spitzberg, within ten degrees of the Pole; he 
seems to delight ifi the snows of Lapland and 
Siberia; but at present he cannot subsist, much 
less multiply, in any country to the south of the 
Baltic.* In the time of Cscsar, the reindeer, as 
well as the elk and the wild bull, was a native of 
the Hercynian forest, which then overshadowed 
a great part of Germany and Poland.^ The mod¬ 
ern improvements sufficiently explain the causes 
of the diminution of the cold. These immense 
woods have been gradually cleared, w’hich in¬ 
tercepted from the earth the rays of the sun.® 
The morasses have been drained, and, in pro¬ 
portion as the soil has been cultivated, the air 
has become more temperate. Canada, at this 
day, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. 
Although situated in the same parallel with the 
finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. The 
reindeer are very numerous, the ground is cov¬ 
ered with deep and lasting snow, and the gn‘at 
river of St. LawTcnce is regularly frozen, in 
a season when the waters of the Seine and the 
Thames are usually free from ice.* 

It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exag¬ 
gerate, the influence of the climate of ancient 
Germany over the minds and bodies of the na¬ 
tives. Many writers have supposed, and most 
have allowed, though, as it should seem, with¬ 
out any adequate proof, that the rigorous cold 
of the North was favourable to long life and 
generative vigour, that the women were more 
fruitful, and the human species more prolific, 
than in w'armer or more temperate climates.® 
We may assert, with garater confidence, that 
the keen air of Germany formed the large and 
masculine limbs of the natives, who were, in 
general, of a more lofty stature than the people 
of the South,® gave them a kind of strength bet- 
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ter adapted to violent exertions than to patient 
labour, and inspired them with constitutional 
bravery, which is the result of nerves and spirits. 
The severity of a winter campaign, that chilled 
the courage of the Roman troops, was scarcely 
felt by these hardy children of the North,who 
in their turn were unable to resist the summer 
heats, and dissolved away in languor and sick¬ 
ness under the beams of an Italian sun.^^ 

There is not anywhere upon the globe a large 
tract of country which we have discovered des¬ 
titute of inhabitants, or whose first population 
can be fixed with any degree of historical cer¬ 
tainty. And yet, as the most philosophic minds 
can seldom refrain from investigating the in¬ 
fancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed eiTorts. 
When Tacitus considered the purity of the Crcr- 
man blood, and the forbidding aspect of the 
country, he was disposed to pronounce those 
barbarians Indigena^ or natives of the soil. We 
may allow with safety, and perhaps with truth, 
that ancient Germany was not originally peo¬ 
pled by any foreign colonies already formed in¬ 
to a political society but that the name and 
nation received their existence from the gradual 
union of some wandering savages of the Hercyn- 
ian woods. To assert those savages to have been 
the spontaneous production of the earth which 
they inhabited would be a rash inference, con¬ 
demned by religion and unwarranted by reason. 

Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 
genius of popular vanity. Among the nations 
who have adopted the Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same use 
as w'as formerly to the Greeks and Romans the 
siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of acknowl¬ 
edged truth an immense but rude superstruc¬ 
ture of fable has been erected, and the “Wild 
Irishman,” as well as the Wild Tartar, could 
point out the individual son of Japhet, from 
whose loins his ancestors were lineally descend¬ 
ed. The last century abounded with antiquar¬ 
ians of profound learning and easy faith, who 
by the dim light of legends and traditions, of 
conjectures and etymologies, conducted the 
great-grandchildren of Noah from the towr; of 
Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of these 
judicious critics, one of the most entertaining 
was Olaus Rudbeck, professor in the University 
of Upsal.** Whatever is celebrated, cither in his¬ 
tory or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes to his 
country. From Sweden (which formed so con¬ 
siderable a part of ancient Germany) the Greeks 
themselves derived their alphabetical charac¬ 
ters, their astronomy, and their religion. Of 


that delightful region (for such it appeared to 
the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, the 
country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens of the 
Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, and even the 
Elysian Fields, were all but faint and imperfect 
transcripts. A clime so profusely favoured by 
Nature could not long remain desert after the 
flood. The learned Rudbeck allows the family 
of Noah a few years to multiply from eight to 
about twenty thousand persons. He then dis¬ 
perses them into small colonies to replenish the 
earth and to propagate the human species. The 
German or Swedish detachment (which 
marched, if I am not mistaken, under the com¬ 
mand of Askenaz, the son of Gomcr, the son of 
Japhet) distinguished itself by a more than com¬ 
mon diligence in the prosecution of this great 
work. I'hc northern hive cast its swarms over 
the greatest part of Europe, Africa, and Asia; 
and (to use the author’s metaphor) the blood 
circulated from the extremities to the heart. 

But all this wcU-labourcd system of German 
antiquities is annihilated by a single fact, too 
well attested to admit of any doubt, and of too 
decisive a nature to leave room fcjr any reply. 
The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were un¬ 
acquainted with the use of letters;’^ and the use 
of letters is the principal circumstance that dis¬ 
tinguishes a civilized people from a herd of sav¬ 
ages incapable of knowledge or reflection. With¬ 
out that artificial help, the huii>an memory 
soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted 
, to her charge; and the nobler fatuities of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with 
materials, gradually forget their powers; the 
judgment Ijecornes feeble and lethargic, the im¬ 
agination languid or irregular. Fully to appre¬ 
hend this important truth, let us attempt, in an 
improved society, to calculate the immense dis¬ 
tance between the man of learning and the illit¬ 
erate peasant. The former, by reading and re¬ 
flection, multiplies his own experience, and 
lives in distant ages and remote countries; 
whilst the latter, rooted to a single spot, and 
confined to a few years of existence, surpasses, 
but very little, his fellow-labourer the ox in the 
exercise of his mental faculties. The same, and 
even a greater, dificrence will be found between 
nations than between individuals; and we may 
safely pronounce that, without some species of 
writing, no people has ever preserved the faith¬ 
ful annals of their history, ever made any con¬ 
siderable progress in the abstract sciences, or 
ever po«iscssed, in any tolerable degree of per¬ 
fection, the useful and agreeable arts of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were 
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wretchedly destitute. They passed their lives in 
a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the ap¬ 
pellation of virtuous simplicity. Modern Ger¬ 
many is said to contain about two thousand 
three hundred walled towns.*® In a much wider 
extent of country, the geographer Ptolemy 
could discover no more than ninety places, 
which he decorates with the name of cities;** 
though according to our ideas, they would but 
ill deserve that splendid title. We can only sup¬ 
pose them to have been rude fortifications, con¬ 
structed in the centre of the woods, and designed 
to secure the women, children, and cattle, 
whilst the warriors of the tribe marched out 
to repel a sudden invasion.*^ But Tacitus as¬ 
serts, as a well-known fact, that the Germans, 
in his time, had no cities;** and that they af¬ 
fected to despise the works of Roman industry 
as places of confinement rather than of secu¬ 
rity.*® Their edifices were not even contiguous, or 
formed into regular villageseach barbarian 
fixed his independent dwelling on the sf)ot to 
which a plain, a wood or a stream of fresh 
water had induced him to give the preference. 
Neither stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were em¬ 
ployed in these slight habitations.*'^* They were 
indeed no more than low huts of a circular fig¬ 
ure, built of rough timber, thatched with straw, 
and pierced at the top to leave a free passage 
for the smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy Cierman was satisfied with a scanty gar¬ 
ment made of the skin of some animal. Phe na¬ 
tions who dwelt towards the North clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufac¬ 
tured for their own use a coarse kind of linen.^ 
The game of various sorts, with which the for¬ 
ests of Germany were plentifully stocked, .sup¬ 
plied its inhabitants w'ith food and e.xercise."* 
Their monstrous herds of cattle, less remarkable 
indeed for their b<'auty than for their utility,*^ 
formed the principal object of their wealth. A 
small quantity of corn was the only pniduce ex¬ 
acted from the earth: the use of orchards or 
artificial meadows was unknown to the CJer- 
mans; nor can we expect any improvements in 
agriculture from a people whose properly every 
year exjjerienced a general change by a new 
division of the arable lands, and who, in that 
strange operation, avoided disputes by suifering 
a great part of their territory to lie waste and 
without tillage.*® 

Gold, silver, and iron were extremely scarce 
in Germany. Its barbarous inhabitants wanted 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so libt*rally rewarded 


the attention of the princes of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof how little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal. The vari¬ 
ous transactions of peace and war had intro¬ 
duced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) among 
the borderers of the Rhine and Danube; but 
the more distant tribes were absolutely unac¬ 
quainted with the use of money, carried on their 
confined traffic by the exchange of commodities, 
and prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal 
value with the silver va.ses, the presents of Rome 
to their princes and ambassadors.*® To a mind 
capable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction than a tedious detail of sub¬ 
ordinate circumstances. The value of money 
has Ix-en settled by general consent to express 
our wants and our property, as letters were in¬ 
vented to express our idea.s; and both these in¬ 
stitutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have 
contributed to multiplv the objects they were 
designed to represent. The use of gold and silver 
is in a great measure fictitious; but it would be 
impo.ssible to enumerate the important and va¬ 
rious services which agriculture, and all the arts, 
have received from iron, when tempered and 
fashioned by the operation of fire and the dex¬ 
terous hand of man. Money, in a word, is the 
most univcTsal inritement, iron the most jx)wcr- 
ful instrument, of human industry*; and it is 
very difficult to conceive by what means a peo¬ 
ple, neither actuated by the one nor seconded 
by the oilier, could emerge from the grossest 
barliarism.*' 

If wc contemplate a savage nation in any 
part of the globe, a supine indolence and care¬ 
lessness of fiiluriiy will be found to constitute 
their general character. In a civilised state, 
every faculty of man is expanded and exercised; 
and the great chain of mutual dejx'ndence con¬ 
nects and embraces the several mcmlx*rs of so¬ 
ciety. The most numerous portion of it is em¬ 
ployed in constant and u>cful labour. The select 
few, placed by fortune above that necessity, 
can, however, fill up their time by the pursuits 
of interest or glory, by the improvement of their 
estate or of their understanding, by the duties, 
the pleasures, and even the follies of social life. 
The Germans were not possessed of their varied 
resources. The care of the house and family, the 
management of the land and cattle, were dele¬ 
gated to the old and the infirm, to women and 
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slaves. The lazy warrior, destitute of every art 
that might employ his leisure hours, consumed 
his days and nights in the animal gratifications 
of sleep and fo^. And yet, by a wonderful di¬ 
versity of Nature (according to the remark of a 
writer who had pierced into its darkest recess¬ 
es), the same barbarians are by turns the most 
indolent and the most restless of mankind. They 
delight in sloth, they detest tranquillity.®* The 
languid soul, oppressed with its own weight, 
anxiously required some new and powerful sen¬ 
sation; and war and danger were the only 
amusements adequate to its fierce temper. The 
sound that summoned the German to arms was 
grateful to his ear. It roused him from his un¬ 
comfortable lethargy, gave him an active pur¬ 
suit, and, by strong exercise of the body, and 
violent emotions of the mind, restored him to a 
more lively sense of his existence. In the dull 
intervals of peace, these barbarians were im¬ 
moderately addicted to deep gaming and ex¬ 
cessive drinking; both of which, by difftTcnt 
means, the one by inflaming their passions, the 
other by extinguishing their reason, alike re¬ 
lieved them from the pain of thinking. They 
gloried in passing whole days and nights at 
table; and the blood of friends and relations 
often stained their numerous and drunken a.s- 
*emblies.®® Their debts of honour (for in that 
light they have transmitted to us those of play) 
they discharged with the most romantic fidelity. 
The desperate gamester, who had staked his 
person and liberty on a last throw of the dice, 
patiently submitted to the deri»»ton of fortune, 
and suffered himself to be bound, chastised, and 
sold into remote slavery, by his weaker but 
more lucky antagonist.*® 

Strong beer, a liquor extracted with very 
little art from wheat or barley, and corrupted (as 
it is strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a cer¬ 
tain semblance of wine, was sufficient for the 
gross purposes of German debauchery. But 
those who had tasted the rich wines of Italy, 
and afterwards of Gaul, sighed for that more 
delicious species of intoxication. They attempted 
not, however (as has since been executed with 
so much succes.s), to naturalise the vine on the 
banks of the Rhine and Danube; nor did they 
endeavour to procure by indastry the materials 
of an advantageous commerce. To solicit by 
labour what might be ravished by arms was 
esteemed unworthy of the German spirit.** The 
intemperate thirst of strong liquors often urged 
the barbarians to invade the provinces on which 
art or nature had bestowed those much envied 
presents. The Tuscan who betrayed his country 
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to the Celtic nations attracted them into Italy 
by the prospect of the rich fruits and delicious 
wines, the productions of a happier climate.® 
And in the same manner the German auxili¬ 
aries, invited into France during the civil wars 
of the sixteenth century, were allured by the 
promise of plenteous quarters in the provinces 
of Champagne and Burgundy.** Drunkenness, 
the most illibiTal, but not the most dangerous, 
of our vices, was sometimes capable, in a less 
civilised slate of mankind, of occasioning a bat¬ 
tle, a war, or a revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany had been 
mollified, and the soil fertilised, by the labour of 
ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 
The same extent of ground which at present 
maintains, in (^ase and plenty, a million of hus¬ 
bandmen and artificers, was unable to supply 
an hundred thousand lazy warriors with the 
simple necessaries of life.'I’he Germans aban¬ 
doned their immense forests to the exercise of 
hunting, employed in p<*isturage the most con¬ 
siderable part of their lands, bestimed on the 
small remainder a rude and careU\ss cultiva¬ 
tion, and then accused the scantiness and ster¬ 
ility of a country that refused to maintain the 
multitude of its inhabitants. When the return 
of famine severely admonished them of the im¬ 
portance of the arts, the national distress was 
sometimes alleviated by the emigration of a 
third, perhaps, or a fourth part of thwr youth.* ’ 
The possession and the enjoyment of property 
^ are the pledges which bind a civilised people to 
an improved country. But the Germans, who 
carried with them what they most valued, their 
arms, their cattle, and their women, cheerfully 
abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished 
and by the credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported 
by writers of distinguished reputation, that, in 
the age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants 
of the North were far more numerous than they 
arc in our days.** A more serious inquiry into 
the causes of population seems to have con¬ 
vinced modern philosophers of the falsehood, 
and indeed the impossibility, of the supposition. 
1 o the names of Mariana and of Machiavel,*’ 
we can oppose the equal names of Robertson 
and Hume.** 

A warlike nation like the Germans, without 
cither citns, letters, arts, or money, found some 
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compensation for this savage state in the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secured their 
freedom, since our desires and our possessions 
are the strongest fetters of despotism. “Among 
the Suioiies (says Tacitus), riches are held in 
honour. I'hey are therefore subject to an alwolute 
monarch, who, instead of intrusting his people 
with the free use of arms, as is practised in the 
rest of Germany, commits them to the safe cus¬ 
tody not of a citizen, or even of a frcednian, but 
of a slave. The neighbours of the Suiones, the 
Sitones, are sunk even below ser\'itude; they 
obey a woman.”®® In the mention of these ex¬ 
ceptions, the great historian sufTicienlly ac¬ 
knowledges the general theory of government. 
We are r)nivat a loss to conceive by what means 
riches and despotism could penetrate into a re¬ 
mote corner of the North, and extinguish the 
generous llariie that blazed with such fierceness 
on the frontier of the Roman pro\inces: or how 
the ancestors of those Danes and Norwegians, 
so distinguished in latter ages by their uncon¬ 
quered spirit, could tamely resign the gieat 
character of German libt'rty.^*^ Some tril>rs, 
hovsever, on the coast of the Baltic, acknow¬ 
ledged the authority of kings, though without 
reliiKiuishing the rights of men;'** but in the far 
greater part of Germany, the form of govern¬ 
ment was a democrac'y temper(‘d indeed, and 
controlled, not so much by general and positive 
laws, as by the occasional ascendant of birth or 
valour, of eUxjuence or superstition. *- 

Civil governments, in their first institutions, 
arc voluntary a>sociations for inutual defence. 
To obtain the desired end, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that each individual should conceive him¬ 
self obliged to submit his ])rivale opinion and 
actions to the judgment of the greater iiuml)er 
of his asscKiates. 'J’he German tribes were con¬ 
tented with this rude but lilx*ral outline of poli¬ 
tical society. As soon as a youth, boin of free 
parents, had attained the age of manhood, he 
was introduced into the general council of his 
countrymen, solemnly invested with a shield 
and spear, and adopted as an equal and worthy 
mcrnlx'r of the military commonwealth. '1 he 
assembly of the warriors of the trilje was con¬ 
vened at stated seasons or on sudden emergen¬ 
cies. The trial of public olfences, the election of 
magistrates, and the great business of jxrace and 
war w'cre determined by its independent voice. 
Sometimes, indeed, these iinpc^rtant questions 
were previously considehrd and prepared in a 
more select council of the principal chieftains.*® 
The magistrates might deliberate and persuade, 
the people only could resolve and execute; and 


the resolutions of the Germans were for the 
most part hasty and violent. Barbarians accus¬ 
tomed to place their freedom in gratifying the 
present passion, and their courage in overlook¬ 
ing all future conseciuenccs, turned away with 
indignant contempt from the remonstrance of 
justice and policy, and it was the practice to 
signify by a hollow murmur their dislike of 
such timid counsels. But whenever a more pop¬ 
ular orator proposed to vindicate the meanest 
citizen from either foreign or domestic injury, 
whenever he called upon his fellow-countrymen 
to assert the national honour, or to pursue some 
enterprise full of danger and glory', a loud clash¬ 
ing of shields and spears expressed the eager ap¬ 
plause of the as.scmbly. For the Germans al¬ 
ways met in arms, and it was constantly to be 
dreaded lest an irregular multitude, inliamcd 
with faction and strong liquors, should use those 
arms to enforce, aA well as to declare, their furi¬ 
ous resolves. Wc may recollect how often the 
diets ol Poland have been polluted with blood, 
and the more numerous party has been com¬ 
pelled to yield to the more violent and sedi¬ 
tious.** 

A general of the tribe was elected on occa¬ 
sions of dange r; and, if the danger was pressing 
and extensive, several tribes concurred in the 
choice of the same general. The bravest w'arrior 
was named to lead his countrymen into the field 
by his example rather than by his commands. 
But this power, howev'cr limited, was still in¬ 
vidious. It expired with the war, and in lime of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief. Princes were, however, appoint¬ 
ed in the general assembly, to administer justice, 
or rather to compose ditfcrences.*® in their rc- 
spccliv’c districts. In tlie choice of these magis¬ 
trates as much regard was shown to birth as to 
merit.*' To each was a,ssigncd, bv the public, a 
guard and a coiiiu il of an hundred persons; and 
the hrst of the princes appears to have enjoyed 
a pre-eminence ol rank and honc»ur which some¬ 
times tempted the Romans to compliment him 
with the regal title.*® 

The comparative view of the powers of the 
magistrates, in two remarkable instances, is 
alone auflicient to represent the w hole system of 
German manners. The disposal of the landed 
property within their district was absolutely 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
every year according to a new division.*® At 
the same time they were not authorised to pun¬ 
ish with death, to imprison, or even to strike, 
a private citizen.A people thus jealous of their 
persons, and careless of their possessions, must 
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have been totally destitute of industry and the 
arts, but animated with a high sense of honour 
and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties 
which they imposed on themselves. The most 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the author¬ 
ity of the magistrates. “The noblest youths 
blushed not to be numbered among the faithful 
companions of some renowmed chief, to whom 
they devoted their arms and service. A noble 
emulation prevailed among the companions to 
obtain the first place in the esteem of their chief; 
amongst the chiefs, to acquire the greatest num¬ 
ber of valiant companions. To be ever sur¬ 
rounded by a band of select youths was the 
pride and strength of the chiefs, their ornament 
in peace, their defence in war. The glory of 
such distinguished heroes diffused itself licyond 
the narrow limits of their own tribe. Presents 
and embassies solicited their friendship, and the 
fame of their arms often ensured victory to the 
party which they espoused. In the hour of dan¬ 
ger it was shameful for the chief to be surpassed 
in valour by his companions; shameful for the 
companions not to equal the valour of their 
chief. To survive his fall in battle was indelible 
infamy. To protect his person and to adorn his 
:;lory with the trophies of their own exploits 
were the most sacred of their duties. The chiefs 
combated for victory, the companions for the 
chief. The noblest warriors, whenever their nii- 
tive country was sunk in the la/iness of peace, 
maintained their numerous bands in some dis¬ 
tant scene of action, to exercise,their restless 
spirit and to acquire renown by voluntary dan¬ 
gers. Gifts worthy of soldiers, the warlike steed, 
the bloody and ever victorious lance, were the 
rewards which the companions claimed from 
the liberality of their chief. The rude plenty of 
his hospitable board was the only pay that he 
could bestow or they would accept. War, rapine, 
and the free-will offerings of his friends, sup¬ 
plied the materials of this munificence.”This 
institution, however it might accidentally weak¬ 
en the several republics, invigorated the general 
character of the Germans, and even ripened 
amongst them all the virtues of which barba¬ 
rians are susceptible; the faith and valour, the 
hospitality and the courte.sy, .so conspicuous 
long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. The 
honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on his 
brave companions, have been supposed, by an 
ingenious writer, to contain the first rudiments 
of the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords 
among their vassals, with a similar duty of 


homage and military service.These conditions 
are, however, very repugnant to the maxims of 
the ancient Germans, who delighted in mutual 
presents; but without cither imposing, or ac¬ 
cepting, the weight of obligations.®* 

“In the days of chivalry, or more properly of 
romance, all the men were brave, and all the 
women w'erc chaste;” and notwithstanding the 
latter of these virtues is acquired and preserved 
with much more difficulty than the former, it is 
ascribed, almost w'ithout exception, to the wives 
of the ancient Germans. Polygamy was not in 
use, except among the princes, and among 
them only for the sake of multiplving their alli¬ 
ances. Divorces were prohibited by manners 
rather than by laws. Adulteries were punished 
as rare and inexpiable crimes; nor was scdtic- 
tion justified by example and f.ishion.®^ We may 
easily discover that I'acitiis indulges an honest 
pleasure in th(‘ contrast of barbarian virtue with 
the dissolute conduct of the Roman ladies; yet 
there are some striking circumstances that give 
an air of truth, or at least of probability, to the 
conjugal faith and chastity of the Ch rmans. 

Although the progress of civilisation has un¬ 
doubtedly contributed to assuage the fiercer 
passions of human nature, it seems to have been 
less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemy is the soltness of the 
mind. 1 he ndinements of life corrupt while 
they polish the intercourse of the sewes. The 
gross appetite of love becoinf's most dangerous 
when it is elevated, or rather, indeed, disguised 
by sentimental passion. I'he elegance of dre.ss, 
of motion, and of manners gives a lustre to 
beauty, and intlames the sens(\s through the im¬ 
agination. Luxurious entertainments, midnight 
dances, and licentious spectacles, present at 
once temptations and opportunity to female frail¬ 
ty.®® From such dangers th<* unpolished wives 
of the barbarians were secured by po\erty, sol¬ 
itude, and the painful cares of a domestic life. 
The German huts, open on every side to the eye 
of indiscretion or jealousy, were a better sale- 
guard of conjugal fidelity than the walls, the 
bolts, and the eunuchs of a Persian harem. To 
this reason, another may be added of a more 
honourable nature. The Germans treated their 
women with esteem and confidence^ consulted 
them on every occasion of importance, and 
fondly believed that in their breasts resided a 
sanctity and wisdom more than human. Some 
of these interpreters of fate, such as Velleda, in 
the Batavian war, governed, in the name of the 
deity, the fiercest nations of Germany.®* The 
rest of the sex, without being adored as goddess- 
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es, were respected as the free and equal com¬ 
panions of soldiers; associated even by the mar¬ 
riage ceremony to a life of toil, of danger, and 
of glory.” In their great invasions, the camps of 
the barbarians were filled with a multitude of 
women, who remained firm and undaunted a- 
midst the sound of arms, the various forms of 
destruction, and the honourable wounds of their 
sons and husbands.*^ Fainting armies of Cicr- 
mans have more than once been driven back 
upon the enemy by the generous despair of the 
women who dreaded death much less than s<t- 
vitude. If the day was irrecoverably lost, they 
well knew liow to deliver themselves and their 
children, with their own hands, from an insult¬ 
ing victor.•’® Heroines of such a cast may claim 
our admiration; but they were most assure'dly 
neither h^vely, nor very susceptible of love. 
Whilst they allecled to emulate lh<‘ stern virtues 
oi man^ they must have resigned that attractive 
soltness in which principally consists the charm 
of noman. Conscious pride taught the (merman 
females to su])press «• v*rv tender emotion that 
stnixl in competition W'ith honour, and the first 
honour of the sex has ever been that of chastity. 
The sentiments and conduct of these high- 
spirited matrons may, at once, be considered as 
a cause, as an ellect, and as a proof of the gen¬ 
eral character of the nation. Female courage, 
howev(T it may U- rai.sed by fanaticism, or con¬ 
firmed by habit, ran lx* only a faint and im¬ 
pel feet imitation of the manly valour that dis¬ 
tinguishes the age or country in which it may 
be found. 

'Fhe religious system of the Germans (if the 
w^ild opinions of savages can deser\’e that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignorance.*^® They adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, tlie Sun and the 
Moon, the Fire and tlie Earth; together with 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations of 
human life. Tliey were persuaded tliat, bv some 
ridiculous arts of divination, they could dis¬ 
cover the will of the superior beings, and that 
human sacrifices were the most precious and 
acceptable oficring to their altars. Some ap¬ 
plause has Ixx'ii hastily Ixrstowcd on the sui>- 
liine notion, entertained by that people, of the 
Deity, whom th(*y neither confined w'ithin the 
waJN of a temple, nor represented by any hu¬ 
man figure; but when we recollect that the 
Germans were unskilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with the art of sculpture, 
we shall readily assign the true reason of a 
scruple which arose not so much from a superi¬ 
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ority of reason as from a want of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and an¬ 
cient groves, consecrated by the reverence of 
succeeding generations. Their secret gloom, the 
imagined residence of an invisible power, by 
presenting no distinct object of fear or worship, 
impressed the mind with a still deeper sense of 
religious horror;®^ and the priests, rude and il¬ 
literate as they were, had been taught by ex¬ 
perience the u.se of every artifice that could pre¬ 
serve and fortify impressions so well suited to 
their own interest. 

The same ignorance, which renders barba¬ 
rians incapable of conceiving or embracing the 
useful restraints of law's, exposes them naked 
and unarmed to the blind terrors of supersti¬ 
tion. The Cierman priests, improving this fa¬ 
vourable temper of their countrymen, had as¬ 
sumed a jurisdiction, even in temporal con¬ 
cerns, wliich the imagistrate could not venture 
to exercise; and the haughty warrior patiently 
submitted to the lash of correction, w'hcn it W’as 
inllieied, not by any human power, but by the 
immediate order ot the god of war.®* The de¬ 
fects of civil policy wrrt' sometimes supplied by 
the interposition of ecclesiastical authority. The 
latter was constanllv exerted to maintain silence 
and decency in the popular assemblies; and was 
sometimes extended to a more enlarged con¬ 
cern for the national welfare. A solemn proces¬ 
sion was occasionally celebrated in the present 
countries of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania. 
The unknown symlxil of the Earth, covered with 
a thick veil, was placed on a carriage drawn by 
COW'S ; and in this manner the goddess, whose 
common residence was in the isle of Rugen, 
visited several adjacent tribes of her worship¬ 
pers. During her progress the sound of war was 
hushed, quarrels were susjx*ndcd, arms laid 
aside, and the restless Germans had an opp^or- 
tunity of tasting the blessings of px:‘ace and har¬ 
mony.riie ttuce of God. s(j often and so ineffec¬ 
tually proclaimed by the clergy of the eleventh 
century, was an obvious imitation of this an¬ 
cient custom.®® 

But the influence of religion was far more 
pxjwerful to inflame than to moderate the fierce 
passions of the Germans. Interest and fanati¬ 
cism often prompted its ministers to sanctify the 
most daring and the most unjust enterprises, by 
the approbation of Heaven, and full assurances 
of success. The consecrated standards, long re¬ 
vered in the groves of superstition, were placed 
in the front of the battle;®® and the hostile army 
was devoted with dire execrations to the gods 
of war and of thunder.®® In the faith of soldiers 
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(and such were the Germans) cowardice is the 
most unpardonable of sins. A brave man was 
the worthy favourite of their martial deities; the 
wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike ban¬ 
ished from the religious and civil assemblies of 
his countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem 
to have embraced the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion,®' others imagined a gross paradise of im¬ 
mortal drunkenness.®** All agreed lliat a life 
spent in amis, and a glorious death in battle, 
were the best preparations for a happy futurity 
either in this or in another world. 

The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests was in some degree conferred by the 
bards. That singular order of men has must de¬ 
servedly attracted the notice of all who hase 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germaits. 
Their genius and character, as well as the rever¬ 
ence paid to that important office, have Ix'cn 
sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot so easily 
express, or even conceive, the enthusiasm of 
arms and glor>s w^hich they kindled in the 
breast of their audience. Among a polished peo¬ 
ple, a taste for poetry is rather an amusement of 
the fancy than a passion of the soul. And yet, 
when in calm retirement wc pemsc the combats 
described by Homer or Tasso, we are insensibly 
seduced by the fiction, and feel a momentary 
glow of maitial ardour. But how faint, how' cold 
is the sensation which a peaceful mind can re¬ 
ceive from solitary study! It was in the hour of 
battle, or in the feast of victory, that the bards 
celebrated the glory of heroes of ancient days, 
the ancestors of those warlike cfiieftains who 
listened with transport to their artless but 
animated strains. The view of arms and of 
danger heightened the effect of the military 
song; and the passions which it tended to ex¬ 
cite, the desire of fame and the cont<*rnpt of 
death, w'ere the habitual sentiments of a Ger¬ 
man mind.®® 

Such w'as the situation, and such were the 
manners, of the ancient Germans. Their cli¬ 
mate, their want of learning, of arts, and of 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contributed 
to form a people of military heroes. And yet we 
find that, during more than tw'o hundred and 
fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Dccius, these formidable barbar¬ 
ians made few considerable attempts, and not 
any material impression on the luxurious and 
enslaved provinces of the empire. Their progress 
was checked by their want of arms and disci¬ 


pline, and their fury was diverted by the intes¬ 
tine divisions of ancient Germany. 

1 . It lias been observed, with ingenuity, and 
not without truth, that the command of iron 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowdy 
to acquire, by their unassisted .strength, the pos¬ 
session of the one as well as the oth( r. The face 
of a (icrinan army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could seldom use. Thvw Jrarnfa (as they 
called the'in in I heir own languag<‘) w'cre long 
spears headed with a sharp but narrow iron 
point, and w'hich, as occasion required, they 
cither darted from a distance or pushed in close 
onset. With this spear, and w'ith a shield, their 
cavalry was contented. A multitude of darts, 
scattered'® with incredible force, weie an addi¬ 
tional resource of the infantry. I'heir miliiary 
dn’S-t, when they wore any, was nothing more 
than a loose mantle. A variety of colours was 
the only ornament of their w'ooden or osier 
shields. Few' of the chiefs were distinguished bv 
cuirasses, scarce any by helmets. I’hough iJic 
horses ol Germany w'crc neithcT beautilul. swift, 
nor practised in the skilful evolutions of the 
Roman manege, several of the nations (obtained 
renown by their cavalry; but, in gener.il, the 
principal strength of the Germans con.sisted in 
their infantry,'^ which was drawn up in sever.il 
deep columns, according to the distinctic»n ol 
tribes and families. Impatient of f.itigue or d<-- 
lay, these hall-armed warriors rushed to battle 
with dissonant shouts and disordered ranks; 
and sometimes, by the eiiorl of native valour, 
prevailed over the constrained and more artifi¬ 
cial bravery of the Roman mercenaries. But as 
the barbarians poured forth thc'ir whole souls 
on the first onset, they knew not how to rally 
or to retire. A repulse was a sure defeat; and a 
defeat was most commonly total destruction. 
When we recollect the complete armour of the 
Roman soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evo¬ 
lutions, fortified camps, and military engines, it 
appears a just matter of surprise how the naked 
and unassisted valour of the barbadians could 
dare to cnccjuntcr in the field thestretngth of the 
legions, and the various troops of the auxiliaries 
which seconded their operations. The contest 
was too unequal, till the introductiofi of luxury 
had enervated the vigour, and a spirit of dis¬ 
obedience and sedition had relaxed the disci¬ 
pline, Oi the Roman armies. The introduction 
of barbman auxiliaries into those armies was a 
measure attended with very obvious dangers, as 
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it might gradually instruct the Germans in the 
arts of war and of policy. Although they were 
admitted in small numbers and with the strict¬ 
est precaution, the example of Civilis was prop¬ 
er to convince the Romans that the danger 
was not imaginary, and that their precautions 
were not always sufficient.^ During the civil 
wars that followed the death of Nero, that artful 
and intrepid Batavian, whom his enemies con¬ 
descended to compare with Hannibal and Scr- 
torius,^® formed a great design of freedom and 
ambition. Eight Batavian cohorts, renowned in 
the wars of Britain and Italy, repaired to his 
standard. He introduced an army of Germans 
into Gaul, prevailed on the powerful cities of 
Treves and Langres to embrace his cause, de¬ 
feated the legions, destroyed their fortified 
camps, and employed against the Romans the 
military knowledge which he had acquired in 
their service. When at length, after an obstinate 
struggle, he yielded to the j>ower of the empire, 
Civilis secured hintself and his c<juntry by an 
honourable treaty 'rii., Batavians still continued 
to occupy the islands of the Rhine,the allies 
not I he servants of the Roman monarchy. 

II. The strength of ancient Germany apn 
pears formidable when we consider the effects 
that might have lx*cn produced by its united 
effort. I'he wide extent of country might very 
possibly contain a million of warriors, as all who 
were of age to bear arms were of a temper to 
use them. But this fierce multitude, incapable 
of concerting or executing any plan of national 
greatness, was agitated by various and often 
hostile intentions. Germany was divided into 
more than forty independent states; and even 
in each state the union of the several triljes wjis 
extremely loo.se and precarious. The barbarians 
were easily provoked; they knew not h<nv to 
forgive an injury, much less an insult; their re¬ 
sentments were bloody and implacable. The 
casual disputes that so frequently happened in 
their tumultuous parties of hunting or drinking 
were sufficient to inflame the minds of w'holc 
nations; the private feud of any a)nsiderable 
chieftains difliiscd itself among their followers 
and allies. To chastise the insolent, or to plun¬ 
der the defenceless, were alike causes of war. 
The most formidable states of Germany affected 
to encompass their territories with a wide fron¬ 
tier >f solitude and devastation. The awful dis¬ 
tance preserved by their neighbours attested 
the terror of their arms, and in some measure 
defended them from the danger of unexpected 
incursions.^^ 

**The Bnicteri (it is Tacitus who now speaks) 


were totally exterminated by the neighbouring 
tribes,’* provoked by their insolence, allured by 
the hopes of spoil, and perhaps inspired by the 
tutelar deities of the empire. Above sixty thou¬ 
sand barbarians were destroyed; not by the Ro¬ 
man arms, but in our sight, and for our enter¬ 
tainment. May the nations, enemies of Rome, 
ever preserve this enmity to each other! We 
have now attained the utmost verge of prosper¬ 
ity,” and have nothing left to demand of For¬ 
tune, except the discord of these barbarians.”’® 
These .sentiments, less worthy of the humanity 
than of the patriotism of Tacitus, express the in¬ 
variable maxims of the |X)licy of his country¬ 
men. They deemed it a much safer expedient 
to divide than to combat the barbarians, from 
whose defeat they could derive neither honour 
nor advantage. The money and negotiations of 
Rome insinuated themselves into the heart of 
Germany; and cv^ry art of seduction was used 
with dignity to conciliate those nations whom 
their proximity to the Rhine or Danube might 
render the most useful friends as well as the 
most troublesome enemies. Chiefs of renown 
and power were Battered by the most triBing 
presents, which they received cither as marks of 
distinction, or as the instruments of luxury. In 
civil dissensions, the weaker faction endeavour¬ 
ed to strengthen its interest by entering into 
secret connections with the governors of the 
frontier provinces. Every quarrel among the 
Germans was fiimented by the intrigues of 
Rome; and e\ery plan of union and public 
good was defeated by the stronger bias of pri¬ 
vate jealousy and interest.’** 

The general conspiracy which terrified the 
Romans under the reign of Marcus Antoninus 
comprehended almost all the nations of Ger¬ 
many, and even Sarinatia, from the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danuljc.''® It is impos¬ 
sible for us to determine whether tins hasty con¬ 
federation was formed by necessity, by rea.son, 
or by passion; but w'c may rest assured that the 
barbarians were neither allured by the indo¬ 
lence, nor provoked by the ambition, of the Ro¬ 
man monarch. This dangerous invasion re¬ 
quired all the firmness and vigilance of Marcus. 
He fixed generak of ability in the several sta¬ 
tions of attack, and assumed in person the con¬ 
duct of the most important province on the Up¬ 
per Danube. After a long and doubtful conflict, 
the spirit of the barbarians was subdued. The 
Quadi and the Marcomanni,®' who had taken 
the lead in the war, were the most severely pun¬ 
ished in its catastrophe. They were commanded 
to retire five miles*® from their own banks of the 
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Danube, and to deliver up the flower of the 
youth, who were immediately sent into Britain, 
a remote island, where they might be secure as 
hostages, and useful as soldiers.On the fre¬ 
quent rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
the irritated emperor resolved to reduce their 
country into the form of a province. His designs 
were disappointed by death. This formidable 
league, however, the only one that appears in 
the two first centuries of the Imperial history, 
was entirely dissipated, without leaving any 
traces behind in Germany. 

In the course of this introductory chapter, we 
have confined ourselves to the general outlines 
of the manners of Germany, without attempt¬ 
ing to describe or to distinguish the various 
tribes which filled the great country in the time 
of Carsar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the an¬ 
cient, or as new tribes successively present them¬ 
selves in the series of this history', wc shall con¬ 
cisely mention their origin, their situation, and 
their particular character. Modern nations arc 
fixed and pennanent societies, connected among 
themselves by laws and government, bound to 
their native soil by arts and agriculture. The 
German tribes \\erc voluntary and fluctuating 
associations of soldiers, almost of savages. The 
same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or in¬ 
vasion, bestow’cd a new title on their new con¬ 
federacy. The dissolution of an ancient confed¬ 
eracy restored to the independent tribes their 
peculiar but long-forgotten appellation. A vic¬ 


torious state often communicated its own name 
to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds of 
volunteers flocked from all parts to the standard 
of a favourite leader; his camp became their 
country, and some circumstance of the enter¬ 
prise soon gave a common denomination to the 
mixed multitude. The distinctions of the fero¬ 
cious invaders were perpetually varied by them¬ 
selves, and confounded by the astonished sub¬ 
jects of the Roman empire.*^ 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, 
arc the principal subjects of history; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy 
scenes is very different according to the differ¬ 
ent condition of mankind. In great monarchies, 
millions of obedient subjects pursue their useful 
occupations in peace and obscurity The atten¬ 
tion of the writer, as well as of the reader, is 
solely confined to a court, «i capital, a regular 
army, and the districts which happen to be the 
occasional scene of military operations. But a 
state of freedom and barbarism, the season of 
civil commotions, or the situation of pettv re¬ 
publics,®® raises almost every meml>cr of the 
community into action, and consequently into 
notice. The iriegiilar divisions, and the restless 
motions, of the people of Germany dar/Ie our 
imagination and seem to multiply their num¬ 
bers. The profuse enumeration of kings and war¬ 
riors of armies and nations inchnes,*is to forget 
that the same objects are continually repealed 
under a variety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellatitms have been frccjuently 
lavished on the most inconsiderable objects. 


CHAPTER X 

The Emperors Decius, Gallus, /Emilianus, Valerian, and Gallienus, 
The general Irruption of the Barbarians. The Thirty Tyrants. 


F rom the great secular games celebrated by 
Philip to the death of the emperor Gal¬ 
lienus there elapsed (a.d. 248-268) twenty 
years of shame and misfortune. During ^hat 
calamitous period every instant of time was 
marked, every province of the Roman w'orld 
was afflicted by barbarous invaders and military 
tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to ap¬ 
proach the last and fatal moment of its dissolu- 
tioiL The confusion of the times, and the scarcity 
of authentic memorials, oppose equal difficul¬ 
ties to the historian, who attempts to preserve a 
clear and unbroken thread of narration. Sur¬ 
rounded with imperfect fragments, always con¬ 


cise, often obscure, and sometimes contradic¬ 
tory, he is reduced to collect, to compare, and to 
conjecture; and though he ought never to place 
his conjectures in the rank of facts, yet the 
knowledge of human nature, and of the sure 
operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, 
might, on some occasions, supply the want of 
historical materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty in 
conceiving that the successive murders of so 
many emperors had loosened all the ties of alle¬ 
giance between the prince and people; that all 
the genc-als of Philip were disposed to imitate 
the example of their master; and that the ca- 
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price of armies, long since habituated to fre¬ 
quent and violent revolutions, might any day 
raise to the throne the most obscure of their 
fellow-soldiers. History can only add that the 
rebellion against the emperor Philip broke out 
in the summer of the year two hundred and 
forty-nine, among the legions of Maesia; and 
that a subaltern officer,' named Marinus, was 
the object of their seditious choice. Philip was 
alarmed. He dreaded lest the treason of the 
Marsian army should prove the first spark of a 
general conflagration. Distracted with the con¬ 
sciousness of his guilt and of his danger, he com¬ 
municated the intelligence to the senate. A 
gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and 
perhaps of disatfcction: till at length Dccius, 
one of the assembly, assuming a spirit worthy of 
his nobh* extraction, ventured to discover more 
intrepidity than the emperor seemed to possess. 
He treated the whole business with contempt, as 
a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, and Philip’s 
rival as a phantom of royalty, who in a very few 
days would be d'***!* ’ fd by the same incon¬ 
stancy that had created him. The speedy com¬ 
pletion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a 
just esteem lor so able a counsellor: and Dccius 
app<*ared to him the only person capable of re¬ 
storing peace and discipline to an army whose 
tumultuous spirit did not immediately subside 
after the murder of Marinus. Decius who long 
resisted his own nomination, seems to have in¬ 
sinuated the danger of presenting a leader of 
merit to the angry and apprehensive minds of 
the soldiers; and his jirediction was again con¬ 
firmed liy the event. The legion of M.'rsia forced 
tlwir judge to Ix'coine (a.o. 249) their accom¬ 
plice. They left him only the alternative of death 
or the purple. His subsequent conduct, after 
that decisive measure, was unavoidable, lie 
conducted or followed his army to the confines 
of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force 
to repel the formidable coinpetilor whom he 
had raised up, advanced to meet him. The Im¬ 
perial troops were superior in number; but the 
rebels formed an army of veterans, commanded 
by an able and experienced leader.^ Philip was 
cither killed in the battle or put to death a few 
days afterwards at Verona. His son and associ¬ 
ate in the ciufiire was massacred at Rome by 
the Pnetorian guards; and the victorious Dc¬ 
cius with more favourable circumstances than 
the ambition of that age can usually plead, was 
universally acknow'ledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is rc|X)rtcd that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustus, 
he had assured Philip, by a private message, of 


his innocence and loyalty, solemnly protesting 
that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign the 
imperial ornaments and return to the condition 
of an obedient subject. His professions might be 
sincere. But in the situation where fortune had 
placed him it was scarcely possible that he could 
cither forgive or l^c forgiven.* 

The emperor Dccius had employed a few 
months in the works of peace and the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, when (a.d. 250) he was sum¬ 
moned to the banks of the Danube by the inva¬ 
sion of the Goths. This is the first considerable 
occasion in which history mentions that great 
people, who afterwards broke the Roman pow¬ 
er, sacked the Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy. So memorable was the part 
which they acted in the subversion of the West¬ 
ern empire that the name of Goths is frequently 
but improperly used as a general app)ellation of 
rude and warlike !)arbarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and 
after the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in posses¬ 
sion of present greatness, very naturally indulged 
themselves in the prospect of past and of future 
glory. They w'ished to prescrv’c the memory of 
their ancestors, and to transmit to posterity their 
own achievements. The principal minister of 
the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassiodorus, 
gratihed the inclination of the conquerors in a 
Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, 
now reduced to the imperfect abridgment of 
Jornandcs.'* These writers passed with the most 
artful conciseness over the misfortunes of the 
nation, celebrated its successful valour, and 
adorned the triumph with many Asiatic trophies 
that more properly belonged to the people of 
Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the un¬ 
certain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, 
they deduced the first origin of the Goths from 
the vast island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia.* 
That extreme country of the north was not un¬ 
known to the conquerors of Italy: the ties of 
ancient coii.sanguiniiy had been strengthened 
by recent ofliccs of friendship; and a Scandina¬ 
vian king had chrcrfully alxlicatcd his savage 
greatness that he might pass the remainder of 
his days in the peaceful and polished court of 
Ravcima.® Many vestiges, which cannot be as¬ 
cribed to the arts of popular vanity, attest the 
ancient rt'sidencc of the Goths in the countries 
beyond the Baltic. From the time of the geog¬ 
rapher Ptolemy, the southern part of Sw*eden 
seems to have continued in the possession of the 
less enterprising remnant of the nation, and a 
large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
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(from the ninth to the twelfth century), whilst 
Christianity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the north, the Goths and the Swedes com¬ 
posed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem¬ 
bers of the same monarchy.^ The latter of these 
two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be sat¬ 
isfied with their own fame in arms, have in every 
age claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. In 
a moment of discontent against the court of 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated that his 
victorious troops were not degenerated from 
their brave ancestors who had already subdued 
the mistress of the world.® 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a cele¬ 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most con¬ 
siderable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god¬ 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival that was solemni.sed every 
ninth year, nine animals of every species (with¬ 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed, and 
their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple.® The only traces 
»hat now subsist of this barbaric superstition are 
contained in the £dda, a system of mythology 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and studied by the learned of Denmark 
and Sw'cden as the most valuable remains of 
their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious obscurity of 
the Edda, we can easily distinguish two px^rsons 
confounded under the name of Odin, the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. 
The latter, the Mahomet of the north, instituted 
a religion adapted to the climate and to the 
people. Numerous tribes on either side of the 
Baltic were subdued by the invincible valour of 
Odin, by his persuasive eloquence, and by the 
fame, which he acquired, of a most skilful niagi- 
cian. The faith that he had propagated during 
a long and prosperous life he confirmed by a 
voluntary death. Apprehensive of the ignomini¬ 
ous approach of disease and infirmity, he re¬ 
solved to expire as became a warrior. In a sol¬ 
emn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, he 
wounded himself in nine mortal places, hasten¬ 
ing away (as he asserted with his dying voice) 
to prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of 
the god of war.*® 

The native and proper habitation of Odin is 
distinguished by the appellation of As-gard. The 
happy resemblance of that name with As-burg, 


or As-oP* words of a similar signification, haf 
given rise to an historical system of so pleasing 
a contexture that we could almost wish to per¬ 
suade ourselves of its truth. It is supposed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Msetois, till the 
fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey men¬ 
aced the north with servitude. That Odin, yield¬ 
ing with indignant fury to a power which he was 
unable to resist, conducted his tribe from the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, 
with the gfreat design of forming, in that inac¬ 
cessible retreat of freedom, a religion and a 
people which, in some remote age, might be 
subservient to his immortal revenge; when his 
invincible Goths, armed with martial fanati¬ 
cism, should issue in numerous swarms from the 
ncighbourho(xi of the Polar circle, to chastise 
the oppressors of mankind.*® 

If so many successive generations of Goths 
were capable of preserving a faint tradition of 
their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, 
from such unlettered barbarians, any distinct 
account of the time and circumstances of their 
emigration. 'I'o cross the Baltic was an easy and 
natural attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden 
were masters of a sufficient number of large ves¬ 
sels, with oars,*’ and the distance is little more 
than one hundred miles from Carlscrona to the 
nearest ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, 
at length, we land on firm and historic ground. 
At least as early as the Christian era,'* and as 
late as the age of the Antonincs,*® the Goths were 
established towards the mouth of the Vistula, 
and in that fertile province where the commer¬ 
cial cities of Thorn, Elbing, Koiiingsberg, and 
Dantzic were long afterw'ards founded.'® West¬ 
ward of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the 
Vandals were spread along the banks of the 
Oder, and the sea-coast of Pomerania and Meck¬ 
lenburg. A striking resemblance of manners, 
complexion, religion, and language, .seemed to 
indicate that the Vandals and the Goths were 
originally one great people.'^ The latter appear 
to have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visi¬ 
goths, and Gepidae.'* The distinctiou among the 
Vandals was more stnjngly marked l|y the inde¬ 
pendent names of Heruli, Burgundians, Lom¬ 
bards, and a variety of other petty states, many 
of which, in a future age, expanded thcaiselves 
into powerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were 
still seated in Prussia. About the reign of Alex¬ 
ander Sevenis, the Roman province of Dacia 
had already experienced their proximity by fre¬ 
quent and destructive inroads.*® In this interval, 
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therefore, of about seventy years, we must place 
the second migration of the Goths from the Bal¬ 
tic to the Euxine; but the cause that produced 
it lies concealed among the various motives 
which actuate the conduct of unsettled barbari¬ 
ans. Either a pestilence or a famine, a victory or 
a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the eloquence 
of a daring leader, were sufficient to impel the 
Gothic arms on the milder climates of the south. 
Besides the influence of a martial religion, the 
numbers and spirit of the Cioihs were equal to 
the most dangerous adventures. The use of round 
bucklers and short swords rendered them formi¬ 
dable in aldose engagement; the manly obedi¬ 
ence which they yielded to hereditary kings 
gave uncommon union and stability to their 
councils;-® and the renowned Amala, the hero 
of that age, and the tenth ancestor of'Lhecxloric, 
king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of jxt- 
sonal merit, the prerogative of his birth, which 
he derived from the Arises^ or demigods of the 
(Jothie nation 

I he fame of a grcjt enterprise excited the 
bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 
Germany, many of whom are s<*en a few years 
afterw ards combating under the eommon stand¬ 
ard of the Cjoths.'^ l iie first motions of the emi¬ 
grants carried them to the banks of the Prypec, 
a river uni%er.<.illy conceived by the ancients to 
be the southern branch of the Boryslhenes.-’ 
The windings of that great stream thn^ugh the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of 
fresh water and pasturage to their numerous 
herds of cattle. Pliey followed the unknown 
course of the river, conlident in their valour, 
and careless of whatevxT power might oppose 
their progress. The Bastarmr and the V'enedi 
were the first who prc.senlcd themselves; and the 
flower of their youth, either from clmice or coiii- 
pul.sion, increased the Gothic army. The Bas- 
tarna* dwell on the northern side of the Car¬ 
pathian mountains; the iininensc tract of land 
that .separated the BastarniC from the savages of 
Finland was possessed, or rather wasted, by the 
Venedi;-^ we have some reason to U-lieve that 
the first of these nations, w'hich distinguished it¬ 
self in the Macedonian war,“^ and was after¬ 
wards divided into the formidable irilxs of the 
Peucini, the Borani, the Carpi, etc., derived its 
origin from the Germans. With better author¬ 
ity, u Sarinatian extraction may be a.ssigncd to 
the Venedi, who rendered themselves so famous 
in the middle ages.^® But the confusion of blood 
and manners on that doubtful frontier often 
perplexed the most accurate observers.^^ As the 


Goths advanced near the Euxine Sea, they en¬ 
countered a purer race of Sarmatians, the Jazy- 
ges, the Alani, and the Roxoiani; and they were 
probably the first Germans who saw the mouth 
of the Borysthenes and of the Tanais. If wc in¬ 
quire into the characteristic marks of the people 
of Germany and of Sarmatia, w'e shall discover 
that those two great jwrtions of human kind 
were principally distinguished by fixed huts or 
movable tents, by a close dress of flowing gar¬ 
ments, by the marriage of one or of several 
wives, by a military force consisting, for the 
most part, either of infantry or cavalry; and 
alx)ve all by the use of the 'i’eulonic or of the 
Sclavonian language the last of w hich has been 
diffused by conquest from the confines of Italy 
to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

The Gollis were now in possession of the 
Ukraine, a eounlry of considerable extent and 
uncommon fertility, intersected with navigable 
rivers, which, from either side, discharge them¬ 
selves into the Borysthenes; and interspersed 
with large and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty 
of game and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, 
dc‘posiied in the hollows of old trees, and in the 
caviih‘s of rocks, and forming, even in that rude 
age, a valuable brarich of roinmercc, the aizc of 
the cattle, the lemperaiurc of the air, the apl- 
nejiS of the soil for c\’ery species of grain, and the 
luxuriancy of the vegetatiun, all displayed the 
lilxTality of Nature, and tempted the industry 
of man.*’'* But the Goths withstood all these 
temptations, and still adhered to a life of idle¬ 
ness, of poverty, and of rapine. 

The Scythian hordes, which, towards th** east, 
bordered on the new' selilemeius of the Gotlis, 
presented nothing to their arms except the 
doubtful chance of an unprofitable victory. But 
the prosjx*ct of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were cov¬ 
ered with rich harvests, sown bv the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to lx gathered by those 
of a \vailik(\ people. It is probable that the eon- 
quchts of Trajan maintained by his successors, 
less for any real adv antage than for ideal dig¬ 
nity, had coiiiribuled u> weaken the empire on 
that side. The new and unsettled province of 
Da<'ia was neither strong enough to resist, nor 
rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness of the 
barbarians. As long as the remote banks of the 
Dniester were considered as the boundary of 
the Roman power, the foriificationsof the Lower 
Danube were more carelessly guarded, and the 
inhabitants of M;rsia lived in supine .security, 
fondly conceiving themselves at an inaccessible 
distance from any barbarian invaders. The ir- 
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ruptions of the Goths, under the reign of Philip, 
fatally convinced them of their mistake. The 
king, or leader, of that fierce nation traversed 
with contempt the province of Dacia, and passed 
both the Dniester and the Danube without en¬ 
countering any opposition capable of retarding 
his progress. The relaxed discipline of the Ro¬ 
man troops betrayed the most important posts 
where they were stationed, and the fear of de¬ 
served punishment induced great numbers of 
them to enlist under the Gothic standard. The 
various multitude of barbarians appeared, at 
length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city 
built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at 
that time the capital of the second Ma*sia.^® The 
inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and 
property by the payment of a large sum of 
money, and the invaders retreated back into 
their deserts, animated, rather than satisfied, 
with the first success of their arms against an 
opulent but feeble country. Intelligence was 
soon transmitted to the emperor Decius that 
Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Dan¬ 
ube a second time, with more considerable 
forces; that his numerous detachments scattered 
devastation over the province of Mapsia, w^hilst 
the main body of the army, consisting of seventy 
thousand Germans and vSarmatians, a force 
equal to the most daring achievements, required 
the presence of the Roman monarch, and the 
exertion of his military power. 

Decius found (a.d. 250) the Goths engaged 
before Nicopolis, on the Jatru.s, one of the many' 
monuments of Trajan’s victories*® On his ap¬ 
proach they raised the siege, but with a design 
only of marching away to a conquest of greater 
importance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city of 
Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, 
near the foot of mount Harmus.®' Decius fol¬ 
lowed them through a difficult country, and by 
forced marches; but when he imagined himself 
at a considerable distance from the rear of the 
Goths, Cniva turned with rapid fury on his pur¬ 
suers. The camp of the Romans was surprised 
and pillaged, and, for the first time, their em¬ 
peror fled in disorder before a troop of half- 
armed barbarians. After a long resistance, Phi¬ 
lippopolis, destitute of succour, was taken by 
storm. A hundred thousand persons are reported 
to have been massacred in the sack of that great 
city.*® Many prisoners of consequence became a 
valuable accession to the spoil; and Priscus, a 
brother of the late emperor Philip, blushed not 
to assume the purple under the protection of the 
barbarous enemies of Rome.*® The time, how¬ 
ever, consumed in that tedious siege enabled 


Decius to revive the courage, restore the disci¬ 
pline, and recruit the numbers of his troops. He 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the vic¬ 
tory of their countrymen,*^ intrusted the passes 
of the mountains to officers of approved valour 
and fidelity;** repaired and strengthened the 
fortifications of the Danube, and exerted his ut¬ 
most vigilance to oppose either the progress or 
the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the re¬ 
turn of fortune, he anxiously waited for an op¬ 
portunity to retrieve, by a great and tlecisivc 
blow, his own glory and that of the Roman 
arms.*® 

At the same time when Decius was struggling 
with the violence of the tempest, his mind, calm 
and dclil)erate amidst the tumult of war, inves¬ 
tigated the more general causes that, since the 
age of the Antonines, had so impetuously urged 
the decline of the Roman greatness. He soou 
discovered that it was impossible to replac(* that 
greatness on a permanent basis without restor¬ 
ing public virtue, ancient principles and man¬ 
ners, and the oppressed majesty ot the laws. To 
execute this noble but ardu(nis design, he first 
re.solved to revive the obsolete olfice of censor; 
an office which, as long as it had subsisted in its 
pristine integrity, had so much contributed to 
the t>erpeiuity of the state,till it was usurped 
and gradually neglected by the Ctcsars.*’* Con¬ 
scious that the favour of the sovereign mav con¬ 
fer power, but that the esteem of the people can 
alone bestow authority, he submitted the choice 
of the censor to the unbiassed voit e of the sen¬ 
ate. By their unanimous voles, or rather accla¬ 
mations, Valerian, who was afterwards em¬ 
peror, and who then served with distinction in 
the army of Decius, was fA.n. 251, 27 Oct.) de¬ 
clared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 
As soon as the decree of the sen.tte was trans¬ 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprised him of the diffi¬ 
culty and importance of his great office. “Happy 
Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished 
subject, “happy in the general approbation of 
the senate and of the Roman republic! Accept 
the censorship of mankind; and judge of our 
manners. You will select those who deserve to 
continue inemlH*rs of the senate; you will re¬ 
store the equestrian order to its ancient splen¬ 
dour; you will improve the revenue, yet moder¬ 
ate the public burdens. You will distinguish 
into regular classes the various and infinite mul¬ 
titude of citizens, and accurately review the 
military strength, the wealth, the virtue, and 
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the resources of Rome. Your decisions shall ob¬ 
tain the force of laws. The army, the palace, the 
ministers of justice, and the great ofticers of the 
empire, arc all subject to your tribunal. None 
are exempted, excepting only the ordinary con¬ 
suls,^® the prefect of the city, the king of the 
sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chas¬ 
tity inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. 
Even these few, who may not dread the sever¬ 
ity, will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Ro¬ 
man censor.”^® 

A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
powers, would have appeared not so much the 
minister as the colleague of his sovereign.^* Va¬ 
lerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of envy 
and of suspicion. He modestly urged the alarm¬ 
ing greatness of the trust, his own insufficiency, 
and the incurable corruption of the times. He 
artfully insinuated that the office of censor was 
inseparable from the Imperial dignity, and that 
the feeble hands of a suljject were unequal to 
the support of such an immense weight of cares 
and of power.The ipnrnaching event of war 
soon put an end to the prosecution of a project 
so s))ecious but so impracticable; and whilst it 
preseivcd Valerian from the danger, saved the 
emjieror Decius from the disappointment which 
would most probably have attended it. A censor 
may maintain, he can never restore, the morals 
of a state. It is impossible for such a magistrate 
to exert his authority with benefit, or even with 
eflect, unless he is supported by a quick sense of 
honour and virtue in the minds of the people, 
by a decent reverence for the public opinion, 
and by a train of useful prejudices combating 
on the side of national manners. In a period 
when these principles are annihilated, the cen¬ 
sorial jurisdiction must cither sink into empty 
pageantry, or l)c converted into a partial instru¬ 
ment of vexatious oppression.^’ It was easier to 
vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
vices; yet even in the first of these enterprises 
Decius lost his army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, sur¬ 
rounded and pursued by the Roman arms. The 
flower of their troops had perished in the long 
siege of PhiiippopKilis, and the exhausted coun¬ 
try could no longer afford subsistence for the re¬ 
maining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re¬ 
duced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their 
booty and prisoners, the permission of an undis¬ 
turbed retreat. But the chipcror, confident of 
victory, and resolving, by Uie chastisement of 
these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into 
the nations of the North, refused to listen to any 


terms of accommodation. The high-spirited bar¬ 
barians preferred death to slavery. An obscure 
town of Maesia, called Forum Tcrebronii,^^ was 
the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was cov¬ 
ered by a morass. In the beginning of the ac¬ 
tion, tlie son of Decius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who, summoning all his 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little impor¬ 
tance to the republic.^® The conflict was ter¬ 
rible; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disorder; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only re¬ 
mained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy. ‘‘Here the 
fortune of the day turned, and all things became 
adverse to the Romans; the place deep with 
ooze, sinking under those who stood, slippery to 
such as advanced; their armour heavy, the wa¬ 
ters deep; nor could they wield, in that uneasy 
situation, their weighty javelins. The barbari¬ 
ans, on the contrary, were enured to encounters 
in the bogs, tlieir persons tall, their spears long, 
such as could wound at a distance."^® In the 
morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual 
struggle, was irrecoverably lost; nor could the 
body of the emperor ever be found.Such was 
the late of Decius, in the fiftieth year of his age; 
an accomplished prince, active in war, and af¬ 
fable in peace who, together with his son, has 
deserved to be compared, both in life and death, 
with the brightest examples of ancient virtue.® 
This fatal blow humbled, for a very little 
time, the insolence of the legions. They appear 
to have patiently cxp)ectcd, and submissively 
obeyed, the decree of the senate, which regu¬ 
lated the succession to the throne. From a just 
regard for the memory of Decius, the Imperial 
title was (a.d. 251, Dec.) conferred on Hostili- 
anus, his only surviving son; but an equal rank, 
with more eff ectual pow’er, was granted to Cal¬ 
lus, w'hose experience and ability seemed equal 
to the great trust of guardian to the young 
prince and the distressed empire.^® The first 
care of the new emperor was to deliver the Il¬ 
lyrian provinces from the intolerable weight of 
the victorious Goths. He (a.d. 252) consented 
to leave in their hands the rich fruits of their in¬ 
vasion, an immense booty, and, what was still 
more disgraceful, a great number of prisoners of 
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the highest merit and quality. He plentifully 
supplied their camp >\'ith every convcnicncy 
that could assuage their angry spirits, or facili¬ 
tate their so much wished-for departure; and he 
even promised to pay them annually a large 
sum of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their 
incursions. “ 

In the age of the Scipios, the most opulent 
kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
of the victorious common^\'ealth, were gratified 
with such trilling presents as could only derive 
a value from the hand that bestowed them; an 
ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in¬ 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of cop¬ 
per coin.“ After the wealth of nations had cen¬ 
tred in Rome, the emperors displayed their 
greatness, and even their policy, by the regular 
exercise of a steady and moderate liberality to¬ 
wards the allies of the state. They relieved the 
poverty of the barbarians, honoured their merit, 
and recompensed their fidelity. These volun¬ 
tary marks of bounty were understotKd to flow 
not from the fears, but merely from the generos¬ 
ity or the gratitude of the Romans; and whilst 
presents and subsidies were liberally distributed 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a debt.^^ But 
this stipulation of an annual payment to a vic¬ 
torious enemy appeared without disguise in the 
light of an ignominious tribute; the minds of 
the Romans were not yet accustomed to accept 
such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians; 
and the prince who by a necessary concession 
had probably saved his country, became the ob¬ 
ject of the general contempt and aversion. The 
death of Hostilianus, though it happened in the 
midst of a raging pestilence, was interpreted as 
the personal crime of Gallus;®^ and even the de¬ 
feat of the late emperor was ascribed by the 
voice of suspicion to the perfidious counsels of 
his hated successor. The tranquillity which 
the empire enjoyed during the first year of his 
administration^^ served rather to inHainc than 
to appease the public discontent; and, as soon 
as the apprehensions of war were removed, the 
infamy of the peace was more deeply and more 
sensibly felt. 

But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
degree when they discovered that they had not 
even secured their repose, though at the expense 
of their honour. The dangerous secret of the 
wealth and weakness of the empire had been re¬ 
vealed to the world. New swarms of barbarians, 
encouraged (a.d. 253) by the success, and not 
conceiving themselves bound by the obligation. 


of their brethren, spread devastation through 
the Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the 
gates of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, 
which seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous 
emperor, was assumed by ^miiianus, governor 
of Pannonia and Miesia; who rallied the scat¬ 
tered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of 
the troops. I’he barbarians were unexpectedly 
attacked, routed, chased, and pursued lyyond 
the Danube. I'he victorious leader distributed 
as a donative the money collected for tlic trib¬ 
ute, and the acclamations of the soldiers pro¬ 
claimed him emperor on the field ol battle.” 
Gallus, who, careless of the general welfare, in¬ 
dulged himself in the pleasures of Italy, was 
almast in the same in.stant informed of the suc¬ 
cess of the revolt and of the rapid approach of 
his aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet 
him as far as the plains of Spoleto. When the 
armies came in sight of each other, the soldiers 
of Gallus compared the ignominious conduct of 
their sovereign with the glory of his rival. 'I’hey 
admired the valour of - 4 iinilianus; they were 
attracted by his liberality, lor he ollered a con¬ 
siderable increase of pay to all deserters.^** The 
murder of Gallus, and of his son Volusianus, 
put an end to the civil war; and the senate 
(a.d. 233, May) gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. The letters ol .^Eniilianus to 
that assembly displa\ed a mixture of modera¬ 
tion and vanity. He assured them that he .should 
resign to their wisdom the civil administration; 
and, contenting himself with the quality of their 
general, would in a short time assert the glory 
of Rome, and deliver the empire from all the 
barbarians both of the North and of the East.^® 
His pride was flattered by the applause of the 
senate; and medals are still extant representing 
him with the name and attnbutes of Hercules 
and Victor and of Mars the Avenger.*® 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he 
wanted the time necessary to fulfil these splen¬ 
did proniLses. Less than four months intervened 
between his victory and his fall.®‘ He had van¬ 
quished Gallus: he sunk under the weight of a 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already 
distinguished by the honourable tide of ccasor, 
to bring the legions of Gaul and Germany to his 
aid.** Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too late to 
save his soven*ign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of iEmilianus, who still lay encampied 
in the plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanc¬ 
tity of his character, but much more by the supe¬ 
rior strength of his army; and as they were now 
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become as incapable of personal attachment as Valerian and Gallienus, were, i. The Franks; 


they had always been of constitutional prin¬ 
ciple, they (a.d. 253, Aug.) readily imbrued 
their hands in the blood of a prince who had so 
lately been the object of their partial choice. 
The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it was 
Valerian’s; who obtained the possession of the 
throne by the means indeed of a civil war, but 
with a degree of innocence singular in that age 
of revolutions; since he owned neither gratitude 
nor allegiance to his predecessor whom he de¬ 
throned. 

Valerian was about sixty years of age®^ when 
he was invested with the purple, not by the 
caprice of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman 
world. In his gradual ascent through the hon¬ 
ours of the slate, he had deserv^ed the favour of 
virtuous princes, and had declared himself the 
enemy of tyrants.®® His noble birth, his mild but 
unblemished manners, his learning, prudence, 
and experience, were revered by the senate and 
people; and if mankind (according to the obser¬ 
vation of an apeie. i writer) had been left at 
liberty to choose a master, their choice would 
most assuredly liave fallen on Valerian.®® Per¬ 
haps the merit of this emperor was inadequate 
to his reputation; perhaps his abilities, or at 
least his spirit, were alTectod by the languor and 
coldness of old age. 'Fhe consciousness of his de¬ 
cline engaged him to share the throne vsnth a 
younger and more active associate:®® the emer¬ 
gency of the times demanded a general no less 
than a prince; and the exptTicnce of the Roman 
censor might have directed him where to be¬ 
stow the Imperial purple, as the rew’ard of mili¬ 
tary merit. But instead of making a judicious 
choice, which would have confirmed his reign 
and endeared his memory. Valerian, consulting 
only the dictates of affection or vanity, imntedi- 
atcly invested with the supreme honours his son 
Gallienus, a youth whose eifeminate vices had 
been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a 
private station. The joint government of the 
father and the son subsisted about seven, and 
the sole adinini.stration of Gallienus continued 
about eight years (a.d. 253-268). But the whole 
period was one unintcriiipted series of confusion 
and calamity. As the Roman empire was at the 
same time, and on every side, attacked by the 
blind fury of foreign invaders, and the wild am¬ 
bition of domestic usurpers, we shall consult 
order and perspicuity by pursuing not so much 
the doubtful arrangement of dates as tlie more 
natural dbtribution of 8ubjcctS4 The most dan¬ 
gerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 


2. The Alemanni; 3. The Goths; and 4. The 
Persians. Under these general appellations we 
may comprehend the adventures of less consid¬ 
erable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth names 
would only serve to oppress the memory and 
perplex the attention of the reader. 

I. As the posterity of the Franks compose one 
of the greatest and most enlightened nations of 
Europe, the powers of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the talcs of credulity 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every pas¬ 
sage has been sifted, every spot has been sur¬ 
veyed, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It has been sup{x»ed that 
Pannonia,®^ that Gaul, that the northern parts 
of Germany,®* gave birth to that celebrated col¬ 
ony of warriors. At length the most rational 
critics, rejecting the fictitious emigrations of 
ideal conqueroib, have acquiesced in a senti¬ 
ment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.® 
They suppose that, about the year two hundred 
and forty,a new confederacy was formed un¬ 
der the name of Franks, by the old inhabitants 
of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. The present 
circle of Westphalia, the Landgraviate of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Luneburg, 
were the ancient scat of the C^hauci, who, in 
their inaccessible morasses, defied the Roman 
arms;^‘ of the Chcrusci, proud of the fame of 
Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm 
and intrepid infantry; and of several other tribes 
of inferior power and renow^n.^^ The love of lib¬ 
erty w'as the ruling passion of these Germans; 
the enjoyment of it their best treasure; the word 
that expressed that enjoyment the most pleasing 
to their ear. They de.servcd, they assumed, they 
maintained the honourable epithet of Franks or 
Freemen; which concealed, though it did not 
extinguish, the peculiar names of the several 
states of the confederacy.*® Tacit consent, and 
mutual advantage, dictated the first law's of the 
union; it was gradually cemented bv habit and 
experience. Tlie league of the Franks may ad¬ 
mit of some comparison with the Helvetic body; 
in which every canton, retaining its independent 
sovereignty, consults with its brethren in the 
common cause, without acknowledging the au- 
tliorily of any supreme head or representative 
assembly.*® But the principle of the two confed¬ 
eracies wrre extremely diflerent. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wLsc and lionest 
policy of the Swiss. An inconstant spirit, the thirst 
of rapine, and a disregard to the most solemn 
treaties, disgraced the character of the Franks. 
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The Romans had long experienced the dar¬ 
ing valour of the people of Lower Germany. 
The union of their strength threatened Gaul 
with a more formidable invasion, and required 
the presence of Gallicnus, the heir and colleague 
of imperial power.Whilst that prince, and his 
infant son Salonius, displayed, in the court of 
Treves, the majesty of the empire, its armies 
were ably conducted by their general Posthu¬ 
mus, who, though he afterwards betrayed the 
family of Valerian, was ever faithful for the 
great interest of the monarchy. The treacherous 
language of panegyrics and medals darkly an¬ 
nounces a long series of victories. I'rophics and 
titles attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame 
of Posthumus, who is repeatedly styled The 
Conqueror of the Germans, and the saviour of 
Gaul.^* 

But a single fact, the only one indeed of which 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a 
great measure, these monuments of vanity and 
adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with 
the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of en¬ 
terprise with which the Franks were actuated. 
Their rapid devastations stretched Irom the 
river to the foot of the Pyrenees; nor were they 
stopped by those mountains. Spain, which had 
never dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads 
of the Germans. During twelve years, the great¬ 
est part of the reign of Gallicnus, that opulent 
country was the theatre of unequal and destruc¬ 
tive hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capi¬ 
tal of a peaceful province, was sacked and al-' 
most destroyed,and so late ^s the days of 
Orosius, who wrote in the fifth century, wretched 
cottages, scattered amidst the ruins of magnifi¬ 
cent cities, still recorded the rage of the barbari¬ 
ans.^* When the exhausted country no longer 
supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized 
on some vessels in the ports of Spain,'® and 
transported themselves into Mauritania. The 
distant province was astonished with the fury of 
these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a new 
world, as their name, manners, and complexion 
were equally unknown on the coast of Africa.*® 

II. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
Elbe, which is at present called the Marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, in ancient times, a 
sacred wood, the awful seat of the superstition 
of the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the 
holy precincts without confessing, by their ser¬ 
vile bonds and suppliant posture, the immediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity." Patriotism 
contributed as well as devotion to consecrate 
the Sonneowaid, or wood of the Semnones.*^ It 


was universally believed that the nation had re¬ 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood resorted thither by their 
ambassadors; and the memory of their common 
extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites 
and human sacrifices. The wide extended name 
of Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Dan¬ 
ube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing 
their long hair, wiiicli they gathered into a rude 
knot on the crown of the head; and they de¬ 
lighted in an ornament that showed their ranks 
more lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy.** 
Jealous as the Germans were of military re¬ 
nown, they all confessed the superior valour of 
the Suevi; and the tribes of the Usipetes and 
Tencteri, who, with a vast army, encountered 
the dictator Caesar, declared that they esteemed 
it not a disgrace to have fled before a peoph* to 
whose arms the immortal gods themselves were 
unequal.*^ 

In the reign of the emperor Caracalla, an in¬ 
numerable sw'arm of Suevi appeared t)n the 
banks of the Mein, and in the neighlx>urhood of 
the Roman provinces, in quest either of food, 
of plunder, or of glory. **’ Th(‘ hasty armv of vol¬ 
unteers gradually coalesced into a great and 
permanent nation, and as it w’as composed from 
so many difierent tribes, assumed the name of 
Alemanni, or All-men \ to denote at once their 
various lineage and their common bravery.*® 
The latter was soon felt by the Romans in many 
a hostile inroad. The Alemanni fought chiefly 
on horseback; but their cavalr>^ was rendered 
still more formidable by a mixture of light in¬ 
fantry, selected from the bravc'st and most active 
of the youth, whom frequent exercise had en¬ 
ured to accompany the horsemen in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or the most pre¬ 
cipitate rc*treat.*^ 

This warhk(‘ people of Ciermans had been 
astonished by the immense preparations of Al¬ 
exander Severus; they were dismayed by the 
arms of his successor, a barbarian equal in valour 
and fierceness to themselves. But still hovering 
on the frontiers of the empire, they increa.scd 
the general disorder that ensued after the death 
of Decius. They inflicted severe wounds on the 
rich provinces of Gaul; they were the first who 
removed the veil that covered the f<«blc majesty 
of Italy. A numerous body of the Alemanni 
penetrated across the Danube, and through the 
Rhaetian Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed the 
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victorious banners of barbarians almost in sight 
of Rome.**^ The insult and the danger rekindled 
in the senate some sparks of their ancient virtue. 
Both the emperors were engaged in far distant 
wars, Valerian in the East and Gallienus on the 
Rhine. All the hopes and resources of the Ro¬ 
mans were in themselves. In this emergency, the 
senators resumed the defence of the republic, 
drew out the Praetorian guards, who had been 
left to garrison the capital, and filled up their 
numbers by enlisting into the public service the 
stoutest and most willing of the Plebeians. The 
Alemanni, astonished with the sudden appear¬ 
ance of an army more numerous than their own, 
retired into Germany laden with spoil; and 
their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the 
unwarlike Romans.*® 

When Gallienus received the intelligence that 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, 
he was much less delighted than alarmed with 
the courage of the senate, since it might one day 
prompt them to rescue the republic from domes¬ 
tic tyranny as well as from foreign invasion. His 
timid ingratitude published to his subjects 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. But 
his fears w'cre groundless. The rich and luxuri¬ 
ous nobles, sinking into their natural character, 
accepted, as a favour, this disgraceful c.xem]> 
tion from military ser\'icc; and as long as they 
were indulged in the enjoyment of their baths, 
their theatres, and their villas, they cheerfully 
resigned the more dangerous cares of empire to 
the rough hands of peasants and soldiers.®® 

Another invasion of the Alemanni, of a more 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is 
mentioned by a writer of the lower empire. 
Three hundred thousand of that warlike people 
are said to have been vanquished, in a battle 
near Milan, by Gallienus in person at the head 
of only ten thousand Romans.®^ We may, how¬ 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this incred¬ 
ible victory cither to the credulity of the histo¬ 
rian or to some exaggerated exploits of one of 
the emperor’s lieutenants. It was by arms of a 
very different nature that Gallienus endeav¬ 
oured to protect Italy from the fury of the Ger¬ 
mans. He espoused Pipa, the daugliter of a king 
of the Marcomanni, a Suevic trilx*, which was 
often confounded with the Alemanni in their 
war’ and conquests.®* To the father, as the price 
of his alliance, he granted an ample settlement 
in Pannonia. The native charnw of unpolished 
beauty seem to have fixed the daughter in the 
affections of the inconstant emperor, and the 


bands of policy were more firmly connected by 
those of love. But the haughty prejudice of Rome 
still refused the name of marriage to the profane 
mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and has 
stigmatised the German princess with the op¬ 
probrious title of concubine of Gallienus.®’ 

Ill. We have already traced the emigration 
of the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthencs, and 
have followed their victorious arms from the 
Borysthenes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by the 
inroads of Germans and Sarmatians but it was 
defended by the Romans with more than usual 
firmness and success. The provinces that were 
the scat of war recruited the armies of Rome 
with an inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers; 
and more than one of these Illyrian peasants 
attained the station and displayed the abilities 
of a general. Though flying parties of the bar¬ 
barians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 
of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the con¬ 
fines of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was 
commonly checked, or their return intercepted, 
by the Imperial lieutenants.®® But the great 
stream of the Gothic hostilities was diverted into 
a very ditlcrent channel. The Goths, in their 
new settlement of the Ukraine, soon became 
masters of the northern coast of the Euxine: to 
the south of that inland sea were situated the 
soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which 
possessed all that could attract, and nothing 
that could resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthencs are only sixty 
miles distant from the narrow entrance®® of the 
peninsula of Grim Tarlary, known to the an¬ 
cients under the name of Chersonesus Taurica.®® 
On that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embel¬ 
lishing with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene of one of his most affecting 
tragedies.®^ The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pyladcs, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, 
serve to represent an historical truth, that the 
Tauri, the original inhabitants of the peninsula, 
were, in some degree, reclaimed from their bru¬ 
tal .nanners by a gradual intercourse with the 
Grecian colonics which settled along the mari¬ 
time coast. The little kingdom of Bosphorus, 
whose capital was situated on the Straits, 
through which the Mxotis communicates itself 
to the Euxine, was composed of degenerate 
Greeks and half-civilised barbarians. It sub¬ 
sisted, as an independent state, from the time of 
the Peloponnesian war,®* was at last sw'allowed 
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up by the ambition of Mithridates,** and, with 
the rest of his dominions, sunk under the weight 
of the Roman arms. From the reign of Augus¬ 
tus,^ the kings of Bosphorus were the humble, 
but not useless, allies of the empire. By presents, 
by arms, and by a slight fortification drawn 
across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia the 
access of a country which, from its peculiar situ¬ 
ation and convenient harbours, commanded the 
Buxine Sea and Asia Minor.'As long as the 
sceptre was possessed by a lineal succession of 
kings, they acquitted themselves of their impor¬ 
tant charge with vigilance and success. Domes¬ 
tic factions, and the fears, or private interest, of 
obscure usurpers, who seized on the vacant 
throne, admitted the Goths into the heart of 
Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a superfluous 
waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained the 
command of a naval force, sufficient to trans¬ 
port their armies to the coast of Asia.'^ The 
ships used in the navigation of the Buxine were 
of a very singular construction. They were slight 
flat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, with¬ 
out the least mixture of iron, and occasionally 
covered with a shelving roof on the appearance 
of a tempest.'^^ In these floating houses, the 
Goths carelessly trusted themselves to the mercy 
of an unknown sea, under the conduct of sailors 
pressed into the service, and whose skill and 
fidelity were equally suspicious. But the hopes 
of plunder had banished every idea of danger, 
and a natural fearlessness of tempier supplied in 
their minds the more rational confidence which' 
is the just result of knowledge qnd experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cowardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a set¬ 
tled calm before they would venture to embark; 
and would scarcely ever be tempted to lose 
sight of the land. Such, at least, is the practise of 
the modern Turks,'and they are probably not 
inferior in the art of navigation to the ancient 
inhabitants of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast of 
Circassia on the left hand, first appeared before 
Pityus,'^^ the utmost limits of the Roman prov¬ 
inces; a city provided with a convenient port 
and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed; and their 
dbappointment seemed to diminish the terror 
of the Gothic name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of superior rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their eflbrts were ineflectual; but as 


soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they re* 
sumed the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruo 
tion of that city, obliterated the memory of their 
former disgrace.'®* 

Circling round the eastern extremity of the 
Buxine Sea, the navigation from Pityus to Tre- 
bizond is about three hundred miles.'®^ The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts, and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
as an ancient colony of Greeks,'®* derived its 
wealth and splendour from the munificence of 
the emperor Hadrian, who had constructed an 
artificial port on a coast left destitute by nature 
of secure harbours.'®® The city was large and 
populous; a double enclosure of walls seemed to 
def>’ the fury of the Goths, and the usual garri¬ 
son had been strengthened by a reinforcement 
of ten thousand men. But there arc not any ad¬ 
vantages capable of supplying the absence of 
discipline and vigilance. The numerous garrison 
of Trebizond, dissolved in rif>t and luxurv, dis¬ 
dained to guard their impregnable fortifica¬ 
tions. The Goths soon discovered the supine 
negligence of the besieged, erected a lofty pile of 
fascines, ascended the walls in the silence of the 
night, and entered the defenceless city sword in 
hand. A general massacre of the people ensued, 
whilst the afirighted soldiers escaped through 
the opposite gates of the town. The most holy 
temples, and the most splendid edifices, were in¬ 
volved in a common destruction. The booty 
that fell into the hands of the Cioths was im¬ 
mense : the wealth of the adjacent countries had 
been deposited in Trebizond, as in a secure 
place of refuge. The number of captives was in¬ 
credible, as the victorious barbarians ranged 
without opposition through the extensive prov¬ 
ince of Pontus."® The rich spoils of Trebizond 
filled a great fleet of ships that had been found 
in the port. The robust youth of flic sea-coast 
were chained to the oar; and the Goths, satis¬ 
fied with the success of their first naval expedi¬ 
tion, returned in triumph to thci< new estab¬ 
lishments in the kingdom of Bosphorus.'" 

The second expedition of the Goths was un¬ 
dertaken with greater powers of men and ships; 
but they steered a different course, and, dis¬ 
daining the exhausted provinces of Pontus, fol¬ 
lowed the western coast of the Buxine, passed 
before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Dniestit^r, and the Danube, and increasing their 
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fleet by the capture of a great number of fishing 
barks, they approached the narrow outlet 
through which the Buxine Sea pours its waters 
into the Mediterranean, and divides the conti* 
nents of Europe and Asia. The garrison of Chal* 
cedon was encamped near the temple of Jupiter 
Urius, on a promontory that commanded the 
entrance of the Strait; and so dreaded were the 
invasions of the barbarians, that this body of 
troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. 
But it was in numbers alone that they surpassed 
it. They deserted with precipitation their ad¬ 
vantageous post, and abandoned the town of 
Chalcedon, most plentifully stored with arms 
and money, to the discretion of the conquerors. 
Whilst they hesitated whether they should pre¬ 
fer the sea or land, Europe or Asia, for the scene 
of their hostilities, a perfidious fugitive pointed 
out Nicoinedia, once the capital of the kings of 
Bithynia, as a rich and easy conquest. He guided 
the march, which was only sixty miles from the 
camp of Chalcedon,directed the resistless at¬ 
tack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths 
had learned suffirir i • policy to reward the trai¬ 
tor whom they detested. Nice, Prusa, Apamsea, 
CiiLs, cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imi¬ 
tated, the splendour of Nicoinedia, were in¬ 
volved in the same calamity, which, in a few 
weeks, raged without control through the whole 
province of Bithynia. Three hundred years of 
peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabitants of Asia, 
had abolished the exercise of arms and removed 
the apprehension of danger. The ancient walls 
were suffered to moulder away, and all the 
revenue of the most opulent cities was reserved 
for the construction of baths, temples, and 
theatres.^* 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood the ut¬ 
most effort of Mithridates,*^^ it was distinguished 
by wise laws, a naval power of two hundred gal¬ 
leys, and three arsenals: of arms, of military en¬ 
gines, and of torn.“^ It was still the scat of 
wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con¬ 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the re¬ 
cent sack of Prusa, the Goths advanced within 
eighteen milcs“® of the city, which they had de¬ 
voted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyzicus 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reser¬ 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose 
to an uncommon height. The little river of 
Rhyndacus, which issues from the lake, swelled 
into a broad and rapid stream, and stopped the 
progress of the Goths. Their retreat to the mari¬ 


time city of Heradea, where the fleet had prob¬ 
ably been stationed, was attended by a long 
train of waggons, laden with the spoils of Bi¬ 
thynia, and was marked by the flames of Nice 
and Nicomedia, which they wantonly burnt.*” 
Some obscure hints are mentioned of a doubtful 
combat that secured their retreat.*** But even a 
complete victory would have been of little mo¬ 
ment, as the approach of the autumnal equinox 
summoned them to hasten their return. To navi¬ 
gate the Buxine before the month of May, or 
after that of September, is esteemed by the mod¬ 
ern Turks the most unquestionable instance of 
rashness and folly.*** 

When wc arc infonned that the third fleet, 
equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
consisted of five hundred sail of ships,*** our 
ready imagination instantly computes and mul¬ 
tiplies the formidable armament; but as we arc 
assured, by the judicious Strabo,*** that the pi¬ 
ratical vessels ustd by the barbarians of Pontus 
and the Lesser Scythia were not capable of con¬ 
taining more than twenty-five or thirty men, wc 
may safely affirm that fifteen thousand warriors, 
at the most, embarked in this great expedition. 
Impatient of the limits of the Buxine, they 
steered their destructive course from the Cim¬ 
merian to the Thracian Bosphorus. When they 
had almost gained the middle of the Straits, 
they w'crc suddenly driven back to the entrance 
of them, till a favourable wind springing up the 
next day carried them in a few hours into the 
placid sea, or rather lake, of the Propontis. Their 
landing on the little island of Cyzicus was at¬ 
tended w'ith the ruin of that ancient and noble 
city. From thence issuing again through the 
narrow passage of the Hellespont, they pursued 
their winding navigation amidst the numerous 
iblands scaticrca over the Archip)elago, or the 
iBgean Sea. The assistance of captives and de¬ 
serters must have been very necessary to pilot 
their vessels and to direct their various incur¬ 
sions, as well on the coast of Greece as on that 
of Asia. At length the Gothic fleet anchored in 
the port of Pirarus, five miles distant from Ath¬ 
ens,*® which had attempted to make some prrj)- 
arations for a vigorous defence. Cleodamus, one 
of the engineers employed by the emperor’s or¬ 
ders to fortify the maritime cities against the 
Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient 
walls fallen to decay since the time of Sulla. The 
efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the bar¬ 
barians became masters of the native seat of the 
muses and the arts. But while the conquerors 
abandoned themselves to the licence of plunder 
and intemperance, their fleet, that lay with a 
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slender guard in the harbour of Piraeus, was un¬ 
expectedly attacked by the brave Dexippus, 
who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus from 
the sack of Athens, collected a hasty band of 
volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and in 
some measure avenged the calamities of his 
country.^* 

But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 
on the declining age of Athens, served rather to 
irritate than to subdue the undaunted spirit of 
the northern invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable 
wars against each other, were now unable to 
bring an army into the held, or even to defend 
their ruined fortifications. The rage of war, both 
by land and by sea, spread from the eastern 
point of Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. 
The Goths had already advanced within sight 
of Italy, when the approach of such imminent 
danger awakened the indolent Gallienus from 
his dream of pleasure. The emperor appeared 
in arms; and his presence seems to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Heruli, 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the or¬ 
naments of the consular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the hands of a 
barbarian.*** Great numbers of the Goths, dis¬ 
gusted with the perils and hardships of a tedious 
voyage, broke into Mania, with a design of forc¬ 
ing their way over the Danube to their settle¬ 
ments in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would 
have proved inevitable destruction if the dis¬ 
cord of the Roman generals had not opened to 
the barbarians the means of an escape.*** The 
small remainder of this destroying host returned 
on board their vessels; and measuring back their 
way through the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, 
ravaged in their passage the shores of Troy, 
whose fame, immortalised by Homer, will prob¬ 
ably survive the memory of the Gothic con¬ 
quests. As soon as they found themselves in 
safety within the basin of the Euxine, they landed 
at Anchialus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount 
Hsemus; and, after all their toils, indulged them¬ 
selves in the use of those pleasant and salutsuy 
hot baths. What remained of the voyage was a 
short and easy navigation.*** Such was the vari¬ 
ous fate of this third and greatest of their naval 
enterprises. It may seem difficult to conceive 
how the original body of fifteen thousand war¬ 
riors could sustain the losses and divisions of so 


bold an adventure. But as their numbers were 
gradually wasted by the sword, by shipwrecks, 
and by the influence of a warm climate, they 
were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti 
and deserters, who flocked to the standard of 
plunder, and by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often 
of German or Sarinatian extraction, who eagerly 
seized the glorious opportunity of freedom and 
revenge. In these expeditions, the Gothic nation 
claimed a superior share of honour and danger; 
but the tribes that fought under the Gothic ban¬ 
ners are sometimes distinguished and sometimes 
confounded in the imperfect histories of that 
age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue 
from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but 
familiar appellation of Scythians was frequently 
bestowed on the mixed multitude.*** 

In the general calamities of mankind the 
death of an individual, however exalted, the 
ruin of an edifice, how*ever famous, are passed 
over with careless inattention. Yet we cannot 
forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 
having risen with increasing splendour from 
seven repeated misfortunes,*** was finally burnt 
by the Goths in their third naval invasion. The 
arts of Greece, and the wealth of Asia, had con¬ 
spired to erect that sacred and magnificent struc¬ 
ture. It was sup}X)rted by an hundred and 
twenty-seven marble columns of the Ionic order. 
They were the gilts of devout monarchs, and 
each was sixty feet high. 1 he altar was adorned 
with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who 
had, perhaps, selected Irom the favourite leg¬ 
ends of the place the birth of the divine children 
of Latona, the concealment of Apollo alter the 
slaughter of the Cyclops, and the clemency of 
Bacc hus to the vanquished Ania/ons.*** Yet the 
length of the temple of Ephesus was only four 
hundred and twenty-five feet, about two-thirds 
of the measure of the church of St. Peter’s at 
Rome.**® In the other dimensions it was still 
more inferior to that sublime production of mod¬ 
ern architecture. T he spreading arms of a Chris¬ 
tian cross require a much greater breadth than 
the oblong temples of the Pagans; and the bold¬ 
est artists of antiquity would have been startled 
at the proposal of raising in the air a dome of 
the size and proportions of the Pantheon. The 
temple of Diana was, however, admired as one 
of the wonders of the world. Successive empires, 
the Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman, 
had revered its sanctity and enriched its splen¬ 
dour.*** But the rude savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste fur the elegant arts, and they 
despised the ideal terrors of a foreign super¬ 
stition *** 
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Another circumstance is related of these in¬ 
vasions, which might deserve our notice, were it 
not justly to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We arc told that in the sack 
of Athens the Goths had collected all the libra¬ 
ries, and were on the point of setting fire to this 
funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of 
their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observation that as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, they 
would never apply themselves to the exercise of 
arms.'®’ The sagacious counsellor (should the 
truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like an 
ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis¬ 
played itself about the same period; and the age 
of science has generally been the age of military 
virtue and success. 

IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes 
and his son Sapor, had triumphed over the 
house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that 
ancient race, Ghosroes, king of Armenia, had 
alone preser\Td outU ms life and his independ¬ 
ence, He defended himself by the natural 
strength of his country; by the perpetual resort 
of fugitives and malcontents; by the alliance of 
the Romans, and, above all, by his own courage. 
Invincible in arms, during a thirty years’ war, 
he was at length assassinated by the emissaries 
of Sapor, king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of 
Armenia, who asserted the freedom and dignity 
of the crown, implored the protection of Rome 
in fas'our of Tiridates the lawful heir. But the 
son of ('hosroes was an infant, the allies were at 
a distance, and the Persian monarch advanced 
towards the frontier at the head of an irresistible 
force. Young I'iridates, tlie future hope of his 
country, was saved by the fidelity of a servant, 
and Armenia continued above twenty-seven 
years a reluctant province of the great monarchy 
of Persia.Elated with this easy conquest, and 
presuming on the distresses or the degeneracy 
of the Romans, Sapor obliged the strong garri¬ 
sons of Carrhee and Nisibis to surrender, and 
spread devastation and terror on cither side of 
the Euphrates. 

The loss of an important frontier, the ruin of 
a faithful and natural ally, and the rapid suc¬ 
cess of Sapor’s ambition, affected Rome with a 
deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger. 
Valerian flattered himself that the vigilance of 
his lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the 
safety of the Rhine and of the Danube; but he 
resolved, notwithstanding his advanced age, to 
march in person to the defence of the Euphrates. 


During his progress through Asia Minor, the 
naval enterprises of the Goths were suspended, 
and the afllictcd province enjoyed a transient 
and fallacious calm. He passed the Euphrates, 
encountered the Persian monarch near the walls 
of Edessa, was (a.d. 260) vanquished and taken 
prisoner by Sapor. The particulars of this great 
event are darkly and imperfectly represented; 
yet by the glimmering light which is afforded 
us, we may discover a long series of imprudence, 
of error, and of deserved misfortunes on the side 
of the Roman emperor. He reposed an implicit 
confidence in Macrinus, his Praetorian prx- 
fect.^*® That worthless minister rendered his 
master formidable only to the oppressed sub¬ 
jects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome. 
By his weak or wicked counsels, the Imperial 
army was betrayed into a situation where val¬ 
our and military skill were equally unavailing.®®* 
The vigorous attempt of the Romans to cut 
their way through the Persian host was repulsed 
with great slaughter;*®^ and Sapor, who encom¬ 
passed the camp with superior numbers, pa¬ 
tiently wailed till the increasing rage of famine 
and pestilence had ensured his victory. The li¬ 
centious murmurs of the legions soon accused 
Valerian as the cause of their calamities; their 
seditious clamours demanded an instant capitu¬ 
lation. An immense sum of gold was offered to 
purchase the permission of a disgraceful retreat. 
But the Persian, conscious of his superiority, re¬ 
fused the money with disdain; and detaining 
the deputies, advanced in order of battle to the 
foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a 
personal conference with the emperor. Valerian 
was reduced to the necessity of intrusting his life 
and dignity to the faith of an enemy. The inter¬ 
view ended as it was natural to expect. The em¬ 
peror was made a prisoner, and his astonished 
troops laid down their arms.*®® In such a mo¬ 
ment of triumph, the pride and policy of Sapor 
prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a 
successor entirely dependent on his pleasure. 
Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained 
with every vice, was chosen to dishonour the 
Roman purple; and the will of the Persian ric- 
tor could not fail of being ratified by the accla- 
ma* >ons, however reluctant, of the captive 
army.*®* 

The Imperial slave was eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
native country. He conducted Sapor onw the 
Euphrates, and by the way of Chalcis to the 
metropolis of the East. So rapid were the mo¬ 
tions of the Persian cavalry that, if we may cred¬ 
it a very judicious historian,®*® the city of Anti- 
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och was surprised when the idle multitude was 
fondly gazing on the amusements of the theatre. 
The splendid buildings of Antioch, private as 
well as public, were either pillaged or destroyed; 
and the numerous inhabitants were put to the 
sword, or led away into captivity.^^' The tide of 
devastation was stopped for a moment by the 
resolution of the high priest of Emesa. Arrayed 
in his sacerdotal robes, he appeared at the head 
of a great body of fanatic peasants, armed only 
with slings, and defended his god and his prop¬ 
erty from the sacrilegious hands of the followers 
of Zoroaster.^^ But the ruin of Tarsus, and 
many other cities, furnishes a melancholy proof 
that, except in this single instance, the conquest 
of Syria and Cilicia scarcely interiupted the 
progress of the Persian arms. The advantages of 
the narrow passes of Mount Taurus were aban¬ 
doned, in which an invader, whose principal 
force consisted in his cavalry, would have been 
engaged in a very unequal combat: and Sapor 
was permitted to form the siege of Caraarca, the 
capital of Cappadocia; a city, though of the 
recond rank, which was supposed to contain 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. Demosthe¬ 
nes commanded in the place, not so much by 
the commission of the emperor, as in the volun¬ 
tary defence of his country. For a long time he 
deferred its fate; and, when at last Caesarea was 
betrayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut 
his way through the Persians, who had been 
ordered to exert their utmost diligence to take 
him alive. This heroic chief escaped the power 
of a foe, who might either have honoured or' 
punished his obstinate valour; but many thou¬ 
sands of his fellow-citizens were involved in a 
general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treat¬ 
ing his prisoners with wanton and unrelenting 
cruelty.*^* Much should undoubtedly be aliowed 
for national animosity, much for humbled pride 
and impotent revenge; yet, upon the whole, it 
is certain that the same prince, who, in Arme¬ 
nia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legisla¬ 
tor, showed himself to the Romans under the 
stern features of a conqueror. He despaired of 
making any permanent establishment in the 
empire, and sought only to leave behind him a 
wasted desert, whibt he transported into Persia 
the people and the treasures of the provinces. 

At the time when the East trembled at the 
name of Sapor, he received a present not un¬ 
worthy of the greatest kings; a long train of 
camels laden with the most rare and valuable 
merchandises. The rich offering was accom¬ 
panied with an epistle, respectful but not ser¬ 
vile, from Odenathus, one of the noblest and 


most opulent senators of Palmyra. ‘*Who is this 
Odenathus** (said the haughty victor, and he 
commanded that the presents should be cast 
into the Euphrates), “that he thus insolently 
presumes to write to his lord? If he entertains a 
hope of mitigating his punishment lot him fall 
prostrate before the foot of our throne with his 
hands bound behind his back. Should he hesi¬ 
tate, swift destruction shall be poured on his 
head, on his whole race, and on his country.”^^* 
The desptTate extremity lo which the Palmyre- 
nian was reduced called into action all the la¬ 
tent piowers of his soul. He met Sapor; but he 
met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit into a 
little army collected from the villages of Syria' 
and the tents of the desert,'^^ he hovered round 
the Persian host, harassed their retreat, carried 
off part of the treasure, and, what was dearer 
than any treasure, several of the women of the 
Great King; who was at last obliged to repass 
the Euphrates with some marks of haste and 
confusion.'^** By this exploit, Odenathus laid the 
foundations of his future fame and fortunes. 
The majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, 
was protected by a Syrian or Arab of Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little more 
than the organ of haired or flattery, reproaches 
Sapor with a proud abase of the rights of con¬ 
quest. We arc told that Valerian, in chains, but 
invested with the Imperial purple, was exposed 
to the multitude, a constant spt*cUicle of fallen 
greatness; and that whenever the Persian mon¬ 
arch mounted on horseback, he placed his foot 
on the neck of a Roman emperor. Notwith¬ 
standing all the remonstrances of his allies, who 
repeatedly advised him to remember the vicissi¬ 
tude of fortune, to dread the returning power of 
Rome, and to make his illustrious captive the 
pledge of peace, not the object of insult. Sapor 
still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk 
under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, 
stulTed with straw, and formed into the likeness 
of a human figure, was preserved for ages in the 
most celebrated temple of Persia; a more real 
monument of triumph than the fancied trophies 
of brass and marble so often erected by Roman 
vanity.'^ The tale is moral and pathetic, but 
the truth of it may very fairly be called in ques¬ 
tion. The letters still extant from the princes of 
the East to Sapor are manifest forgeries;'*® nor 
is it natural to suppose that a jealoius monarch 
should, even in the person of a rival, thus pub¬ 
licly degrade the majesty of kings. Whatever 
treatment the unfortunate Valerian might ex¬ 
perience in Persia, it is at least certain that the 
only emperor of Rome who had ever fallen into 
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the hands of the enemy languished away his life 
in hopeless captivity. 

The emperor Gallienus, who had long sup¬ 
ported with impatience the censorial severity of 
his father and colleague, received the intelli¬ 
gence of his misfortunes with secret pleasure 
and avowed indifference. “I knew that my 
father was a mortal,” said he, “and since he has 
acted as becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” 
Whilst Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, 
the savage coldness of his son was extolled by 
the servile courtiers as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoic.^^^ It is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without con¬ 
straint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that he attempted his 
lively genius enabled him to succeed; and as his 
genius was destitute of judgment, he attempted 
every art except the important ones of war and 
government. He was a master of several curious 
but useless sciences, a ready orator and elegant 
poet,'“ a skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
and most contempt *’'1^ prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation 
with the philosopher Plotinus,*®^ wasting his 
time in trifling or licentious pleasures, prepar¬ 
ing his initiation to the Grecian mysteries, or 
soliciting a place in the Areopagus of Athens. 
His profuse magnificence insulted the general 
poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deeper sense of the public dis- 
grace.^**^ The repeated intelligence of invasions, 
defeats, and rebellions, he received with a care¬ 
less smile; and singling out, with affected con¬ 
tempt, some particular production of the lost 
province, he carelessly asked whether Rome 
must be ruined unless it was supplied with linen 
from Egypt and Arras cloth from Gaul? There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life 
of Gallienus when, exasperated by some recent 
injury, he suddenly appeared the intrepid sol¬ 
dier and the cruel tyrant; till satiated w'ith 
blood, or fatigued by resistance, he insensibly 
sunk into the natural mildness and indolence of 
his character.* 

At a time when the reins of government were 
held with so loose a hand, it is not surprising 
that a crowd of usurpers should start up in 
every province of the empire against the son of 
Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fan¬ 
cy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome 
with the thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced 
the writers of the Augustan History to select 
that celebrated number, which has been gradu¬ 


ally received into a popular appellation.^^ But 
in every light the parallel is idle and defective. 
What resemblance can we discover between a 
council of thirty persons, the united oppressors 
of a single city, and an uncertain list of inde¬ 
pendent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular 
succession through the extent of a vast empire? 
Nor can the number of thirty be completed, 
unless we include in the account the women and 
children who were honoured with the Imperial 
title. The reign of Gallienus, distracted as it 
was, produced only nineteen pretenders to the 
throne; Cyriades, Macrianus, Balista, Odena- 
thus, and ^nobia in the East; in Gaul, and the 
western provinces. Posthumus, Lollianus, Vic¬ 
torious and his mother Victoria, Marius, and 
Tctricus. In Illyricum and the confines of the 
Danube, Ingenuus, Rcgillianus, and Aureolus; 
in Pontus,*^^ Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebellia- 
nus; Piso in Thessaly; Valens in Achaia; i^mi- 
lianus in Egypt) and Celsus in Africa. To illus¬ 
trate the obscure monuments of the life and 
death of each individual would prove a labori¬ 
ous task, alike barren of instruction and of 
amusement. We may content ourselves with in¬ 
vestigating some general characters that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times and 
the manners of the men, their pretensions, their 
motives, their fate, and the destructive conse¬ 
quences of their usurpation.**® 

It is sufficiently known that the odious appel¬ 
lation of Tyrant was often employed by the an¬ 
cients to express the illegal seizure of supreme 
power, without any reference to the abuse of it. 
Several of the pretenders, who raised the stand¬ 
ard of rebellion against the emperor Gallienus, 
were shining models of rirtue, and almost all 
possessed a considerable share of vigour and 
ability. Their merit had recommended them to 
the favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted 
them to the most important commands of the 
empire. The generals, who assumed the title of 
Augustus, were either respected by their troops 
for their able conduct and severe discipline, or 
admired for valour and success in war, or be¬ 
loved for frankness and generosity. The field of 
victory was often the scene of their election; and 
ev^n the armourer Manus, the most contempt¬ 
ible of all the candidates for the purple, was 
distinguished however by intrepid courage, 
matchless strength, and blunt honesty.**® His 
mean and recent trade cast indeed an air of 
ridicule on his elevation; but his birth could not 
be more obscure than was that of the greater 
part of his rivals, who were born of peasants and 
enlisted in the army as private soldiers. In 
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times of confusion, every active genius finds the 
place assigned him by Nature: in a general 
state of war, military merit is the road to glory 
and to greatness. Of the nineteen tyrants, Tetri- 
cus only was a senator; Piso alone was a noble. 
The blood of Numa, through twenty-eight suc¬ 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Galphur- 
nius Piso,^*^ who, by female alliances, claimed a 
right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of 
Crassus and of the great Pompey.'®^ His ances¬ 
tors had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could be¬ 
stow; and of all the ancient families of Rome, 
the Calphumian alone had survived the tyran¬ 
ny of the Caesars. The personal qualities of Piso 
added new lustre to his race. The usurper Va- 
Icns, by whose order he was killed, confessed, 
with deep remorse, that even an enemy ought 
to have respected the sanctity of Piso; and al¬ 
though he died in arms against Gallienus, the 
senate, with the emperor’s generous permission, 
decreed the triumphal ornaments to the mem¬ 
ory of so virtuous a rebel.^®^ 

The lieutenants of Valerian were grateful to 
the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained 
to serve the luxurious indolence of his unworthy 
son. The throne of the Roman world was un¬ 
supported by any principle of loyalty; and trea¬ 
son against such a prince might easily be con¬ 
sidered as patriotism to the state. Yet if we 
examine with candour the conduct of these 
usurpers, it will appear that they were much 
oftener driven into rebellion by their fears than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded the 
cruel suspicions of Gallienus: they equally 
dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had impru¬ 
dently declared them deserving of the purple, 
they were marked for sure destruction; and 
even prudence would counsel them to secure a 
short enjoyment of empire, and rather to try the 
fortune of war than to expect the hand of an 
executioner. When the clamour of the soldiers 
invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned 
in secret their approaching fate. “You have 
lost,” said Saturninus on the day of his eleva¬ 
tion, “you have lost a useful conunander, and 
you have made a very wretched emperor.”'®* 
The apprehensions of Saturninus were justi¬ 
fied by the repeated experience of revolutions. 
Of the nineteen tyrants who started up under 
the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who 
enjoyed a life of peace or a natural death. As 
soon as they were invested with the bloody pur¬ 
ple, they inspired their adherents with the same 
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fears and ambition which had occasioned their 
own revolt. Encompassed with domestic con¬ 
spiracy, military sedition, and civil war, they 
trembled on the edge of precipices, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, they 
were inevitably lost. The precarious monarchs 
received, however, such honours as the flattery 
of their respective armies and provinces could 
bestow; but their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or his¬ 
tory. Italy, Rome, and the senate constantly 
adhered to the cause of Gallienus, and he alone 
was considered as the sovereign of the empire. 
That prince condescended indeed to acknowl¬ 
edge the victorious arms of Odenathus, who de¬ 
served the honourable distinction, by the re- 
sp>ectful conduct which he always maintained 
towards the son of Valerian. With the general 
applause of the Romans, and the consent of 
Gallienus, the senate conferred the title of Au¬ 
gustus on the brave Palinyrenian and seemed to 
intrust him with the government of the East, 
which he already possessed, in so independent a 
manner, that, like a private succession, he be¬ 
queathed it to his illustrious widow Zenobia.'®® 
The rapid and perpetual transitions from the 
cottage to the throne and from the throne to the 
grave, might have amused an indifferent philos¬ 
opher; were it possible for a philosopher to re¬ 
main indiflerent amidst the gt'iieral calamities 
of human kind. The election of these precarious 
emperors, their power and their Heath, were 
equally destructive to their subjects and adlier- 
ents. The price of their fatal elevation was in¬ 
stantly discharged to the troops, by an immense 
donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhaust¬ 
ed people. However virtuous was their charac¬ 
ter, however pure their intentions, they found 
themselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup¬ 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of ra¬ 
pine and cruelty. When they fell, they inv’olved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There is still 
extant a most savage mandate from (iallieiius 
to one of his ministers, after the suppression of 
ingenuus, who had assumed the purple in 11- 
lyricum. “It is not enough,” says that soft but 
inhuman prince, “that you extermioatc such as 
have appeared in arms: the chance of battle 
might have served rne as eflectually. The male 
sex of every age must be extirpated; provided 
that, in the execution of the children and old 
men, you can contrive means to save our repu¬ 
tation. Let every one die who has dropped an 
expression, who has entertained a thought 
against me, against me^ the son of Valerian, the 
father and brother of so many princes.*®* Re- 
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member that Ingenuus was made emperor: 
tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my 
own hand, and would inspire you with my own 
feelings.’*'®® Whilst the public forces of the state 
were dissipated in private quarrels, the defence¬ 
less provinces lay exposed to every invader. The 
bravest usurpers were compelled, by the per¬ 
plexity of their situation, to conclude ignomini¬ 
ous treaties with the common enemy, to pur¬ 
chase with oppressive tributes the neutrality or 
services of the barbarians, and to introduce hos¬ 
tile and independent nations into the heart of 
the Roman monarchy.'®^ 

Such were the barbarians, and such the ty¬ 
rants, who, under the reigns of Valerian and 
Gallicnus, dismemljered the provinces, and re¬ 
duced the empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace 
and ruin, from whence it seemed impossible 
that it should ever emerge. As far as the barren¬ 
ness of matfTials would permit, we have at¬ 
tempted to trace, with order and p<*rspicuity, 
the general events of that calamitous period. 
There still remain some particular facts; 1 . The 
disorders of Sicilv U The tumults of Alexan¬ 
dria; and, III. The rebellion of the Isaurians, 
which may serve to reflect a strong light on the 
horrid picture. 

I, Whenever numerous troops of banditti, 
multiplied l)y success and impunity, publicly 
defy, instead of eluding tlie justice of their coun¬ 
try, we may safely infer that the excessive weak¬ 
ness of the government is felt and abused by the 
lowest ranks of the community, 'fhe situation of 
Sicily preserved it from the barbarians; nor 
could the disarmed province have supported an 
usurp»T. The suirerings of that once flourishing 
and still fertile island were inflicted by baser 
hands. A licentious crown of slaves and peasants 
reigned for a while over the plundered country, 
and renewed the memory of the servile wars of 
more ancient times.'®** Devastations, of which 
the husbandman wa.s either the victim or the 
accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture 
of Sicily; and as the principal estates were the 
property of the opulent senators of Rome, who 
often enclosed within a farm the territory of an 
old republic, it is not improbable that this pri¬ 
vate injury might affect the capital more deeply 
than all the conquests of the Goths or the 
Persians. 

II. The foundation of Alexandria was a no¬ 
ble design, at once conceived and executed by 
the son of Philip. The beautiful and regular 
form of that great city, second only to Rome it¬ 
self, comprehended a circumference of fifteen 
miles;'®* it was peopled by three hundred thou¬ 


sand inhabitants, besides at least an equal num¬ 
ber of slaves.'’® The lucrative trade of Arabia 
and India flowed through the port of Alexandria 
to the capital and provinces of the empire. Idle¬ 
ness was unknown. Some were employed in 
blowing of glass, others in weaving of linen, 
others again manufacturing the papyrus. Either 
sex, and every age, was engaged in the pursuits 
of industry, nor did even the blind or the lame 
want occupations suited to their condition.'’' 
But the people of Alexandria, a various mixture 
of nations, united the vanity and inconstancy of 
the Greeks with the superstition and obstinacy 
of the Egyptians. The most trifling occasion, a 
transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the neglect 
of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of prec¬ 
edency in the public baths, or a religious dis¬ 
pute,'” were at any time sufficient to kindle a 
sedition among that vast multitude, whose re¬ 
sentments were furious and implacable.'’® After 
the captivity of Valerian and the insolence of 
his son had relaxed the authority of the law's, the 
Alexandrians abandoned themselves to the un¬ 
governed rage of their passions, and their un¬ 
happy country was the theatre of a civil war, 
which continued (w'ith a few short and suspi¬ 
cious truces) alx)vc twelve years.*’® All inter¬ 
course was cut off Ixrtwecii the several quarters 
of the afflicted city, every street was polluted 
with blood, evcr>' building of strength converted 
into a citadel; nor did the tumults subside, till 
a considerable part of Alexandria was irretriev¬ 
ably ruined. The spacious and magnificent dis¬ 
trict of Bnichion, with its palaces and museum, 
the residence of the kings and philosophers of 
Egv’pt, is described above a century afterwards 
as already reduced to its present state of dreary 
solitude.*’® 

III. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
who assumed the purple in Isauria, a pettv 
province of Asia Minor, was attended with 
strange and memorable consequences. The pag¬ 
eant of royalty w’as soon destroyed by an officer 
of Gallienus; but his followers, despairing of 
mercy, resolved to shake off* their allegiance, 
not only to the emperor, but to the empire, and 
suddenly returned to the savage manners, from 
whi^'h they had never perfectly been reclaimed. 
Their craggv rocks, a branch of the W'idc-ex- 
tended Taurus, protected their inaccessible re¬ 
treat. The tillage of some fertile valleys*’® sup¬ 
plied them with necessaries, and a habit of ra¬ 
pine w'ith the lii.xuries of life. In the heart of the 
Roman monarchy, the Isaurians long continued 
a nation of wild barbarians. Succeeding princes, 
unable to reduce them to obedience cither by 
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arms or policy, were compelled to acknowledge 
their weakness by surrounding the hostile and 
independent spot with a strong chain of fortifi* 
cations,which often proved insufficient to 
restrain the incursions of these domestic foes. 
The Isaurians, gradually extending their ter¬ 
ritory to the sea-coast, subdued the western 
and mountainous part of Cilicia, formerly the 
nest of those daring pirates, against whom 
the republic had once l^en obliged to exert its 
utmost force, under the conduct of the great 
Porapcy.^^® 

Our habits of thinking so fondly connect the 
order of the universe with the fate of man, that 
this gloomy period of history has been deco¬ 
rated with inundations, earthquakes, uncom¬ 
mon meteors, preternatural darkness, and a 
crowd of prodigies fictitious or exaggerated.^^ 
But a long and general famine was a calamity 
of a more serious kind. It was the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of rapine and oppression, which extir¬ 
pated the produce of the present, and the hope 
of future harvests. Famine is almost always fol¬ 
lowed by epidemical diseases, the effect of scan¬ 
ty and unwholesome food. Other causes must 
however have contributed to the furious plague. 


which, from the year two hundred and fifty to 
the year two hundred and sixty-five, raged with¬ 
out interruption in every province, every city, 
and almost every family, of the Roman empire. 
During some time five thousand persons died 
daily in Rome; and many towns, that had es¬ 
caped the hands of the barbarians, were en¬ 
tirely depopulated.^® 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir¬ 
cumstance, of some use perhaps in the melan¬ 
choly calculation of human calamities. An ex¬ 
act register was kept at Alexandria, of all the 
citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 
corn. It was found that the ancient number of 
those comprised between the ages of forty and 
seventy had been equal to the whole sum of 
claimants, from fourteen to fourscore years of 
age, who remained alive after the reign of Gal- 
lienus.^®^ Applying this authentic fact to the 
most correct tables of mortality, it evidently 
proves that above half the people of Alexandria 
had perished; and could we venture to extend 
the analogy to the other provinces, we might 
suspect that war, pestilence, and famine had 
consumed, in a few years, the moiety of the hu¬ 
man species.^®* 


CHAPTER XI 

Reign of Claudius. Defeat of the Goths. Victories, Triumph, and 

Death of Aurelian. 


U NDER the deplorable reigns of Valerian 
and Gallicnus the empire was oppressed 
and almost destroyed by the soldiers, the 
tyrants, and the barbarians. It was saved by a 
series of great princes, who derived their obscure 
origin from the martial provinces of Illyricum. 
Within a period of about thirty years, Claudius, 
Aurelian, Probus, Diocletian and his colleagues, 
triumphed over the foreign and domestic ene¬ 
mies of the state, re-established, with the military 
discipline, the strength of the frontiers, and de¬ 
served the glorious title of Restorers of the Ro¬ 
man world. 

The removal of an effeminate tyrant made 
way for a succession of heroes. The indignation 
of the people imputed all their calamities to 
Gallicnus, and the far greater part were, indeed, 
the consequence of his dissolute manners and 
careless administration. He was even destitute 
of a sense of honour, which so frequently sup¬ 
plies the absence of public virtue; and as long 
as he was permitted to enjoy the possession of 


Italy, a victory of the barbarians, the loss of a 
province, or the rebellion of a general, seldom 
disturbed the tranquil course of his pleasures. 
At length a considerable army, stationed on the 
Upper Danube, invested with the Imperial pur¬ 
ple their leader Aureolus, who, disdaining a 
confined and barren reign over the mountains 
of Rhartia, passed the Alps, occupied Milan, 
threatened Rome, and challenged Gallicnus to 
dispute in the field the sovereignty of Italy. The 
emperor, provoked by the insult, and alarmed 
by the instant danger, suddenly exerted that 
latent vigour which sometimes broke through 
the indolence of his temper. Forcing himself 
from the luxury of the palace, he 4ppeared in 
arms at the head of his legions, and advanced 
beyond the Po to encounter his competitor. The 
corrupted name of Pontirolo* still preserves the 
memory of a bridge over the Adda, which, dur¬ 
ing the action, must have proved an object of 
the utmost importance to both armies. The 
Rhactian usurper, after receiving a total defeat 
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and a dangerous wound, retired into Milan. 
The siege of that great city was immediately 
formed; the walls were battered with every en¬ 
gine in use among the ancients; and Aurcolus, 
doubtful of his internal strength and hopeless of 
foreign succours, already anticipated the fatal 
consequences of unsuccessful rel^llion. 

His last rcsoxirce was an attempt to seduce the 
loyalty of the besiegers. He scattered libels 
through their camp, inviting the troops to de¬ 
sert an unworthy master, who sacriheed the 
public happiness to his luxury, and the lives of 
his most valuable subjects to the slightest sus¬ 
picions. The arts of AuitoIus diffused fears and 
discontent among the principal officers of his 
rival. A conspiracy was formed by Heraclianus, 
the Prxtorian pracfect, by Marcian, a general 
of rank and reputation, and by Cecrops, who 
commanded a numerous body of Dalmatian 
guards. The death of Gallienus was resolved, 
and, notwithstanding their desire of first termi¬ 
nating the siege of Milan, the extreme danger 
which accompanied every nmment’s delay 
oliliged them to the execution of their 

daring purpose. At a late hour of tiu* night, but 
while the emperor still protracted the pleasures 
of the table, an alann was suddenly given that 
Aureolus, at the head of all his forces, had made 
a desperate sally from the town; C^allienus, who 
was never deficient in personal brawry, started 
from his silken couch, and, without allowing 
himself lime either to put on his armour or to 
assemble his guards, he mounted on horseback 
and rcKle full .s|x*ed towards the supposed place 
of the attack. Enrompas.sed by his declared or 
concealed enemies, he s(X)n, amidst the noc¬ 
turnal tumult, received a mortal dart from an 
uncertain hand. Bc*fore he expired, a patriotic 
sentiment rising in the mind of Gallienus in¬ 
duced him to name a deserving succe.ssor, and 
it was his last request that the Imperial orna¬ 
ments should be delivered to CUaudius, who 
then commanded a detached army in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pavia. The report at least was dili¬ 
gently propagated, and the order cheerfully 
obeyed by the conspirators, who had already 
agreed to place Claudius on the throne. On the 
first news of the emperor’s death the troops ex¬ 
pressed some suspicion and resenlineni, till the 
one was removed and the other assuaged by a 
donative of twenty pieces of gold to each soldier. 
Th*-y then ratified the election and acknowl¬ 
edged the merit of their new sovereign.* 

The obscurity which covered the origin of 
Claudius, though it was afterwards embellished 
by some flattering fictions,* sufficiently betrays 


the meanness of his birth. We can only discover 
that he was a native of one of the provinces boi> 
dering on the Danube, that his youth was spent 
in arms, and that his modest valour attracted 
the favour and confidence of Dccius. The senate 
and people already considered him as an ex¬ 
cellent officer, equal to the most important 
trusts, and censured the inattention of Valerian, 
who suffered him to remain in the subordinate 
station of a tribune. But it was not long before 
that emperor distinguished the merit of Clau¬ 
dius, by declaring him general and chief of the 
Illyrian frontier, with the command of all the 
troop.s in llirace, Marsia, Dacia, Pannonia, and 
Dalmatia, the appointments of the pracfect of 
Eg>-pt, the establishment of the proconsul of 
Africa, and the sure prospect of the consulship. 
By his victories over the Goths he deserved from 
the senate the honour of a statue, and excited 
the jealous apprehensions of Gallienus. It was 
impossible that 4 soldier could esteem so disso¬ 
lute a sovereign, nor is it easy to conceal a just 
contempt. Some unguarded expressions which 
dropped fmm Claudius were officiously trans¬ 
mitted to the royal ear. The emperor’s answer 
to an officer of confidence describes in very live¬ 
ly colours his own character and that of the 
times. “There is not anything capable of giving 
me more serious concern than the intelligence 
contained in your last despatch,^ that some ma¬ 
licious suggestions have indisposed towards us 
the mind of our friend and patent Claudius. As 
you regard your allegiance, use every means to 
appease his resentment, but conduct your nego¬ 
tiation w ith secrecy; let it not reach the know¬ 
ledge of the Dacian troops; they are already pro¬ 
voked, and it might inflame their fury. 1 m>^elf 
have sent him some presents: be it your care 
that he accept them w’ith pleasure. Above all, 
let him not susjxrct that I am made acquainted 
with his impudence. The fear of my anger might 
urge him to desjxrale counsels.’’* The presents 
which accompanied this humble epistle, in 
which the monarch solicited a reconciliation 
with his discontented subject, consisted of a 
considerable sum of money, a splendid ward¬ 
robe, and a valuable service of silver and gold 
plate. By such arts Gallienus softened the indig¬ 
nation and dispelled the fears of his Ill\Tian 
general, and during the remainder of that reign 
the formidable sword of Claudius was always 
drawn in the cause of a master whom he de¬ 
spised. At last, indeed, he received from the 
conspirators the bloody purple of Gallienus; 
but he had been absent from their camp and 
counsels; and however he might applaud the 
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deed, we may candidly presume that he was in* 
nocent of the knowledge of it.* When Claudius 
ascended the throne he was about fifty-four 
years of age. 

The siege of Milan was still continued, and 
Aureolus soon discovered that the success of his 
artifices had only raised up a more determined 
adversary. He attempted to negotiate with 
Claudius a treaty of alliance and partition. 
“Tell him,” replied the intrepid emperor, “that 
such prop>osals should have been made to Gal- 
lienus; he^ perhaps, might have listened to them 
with patience, and accepted a colleague as de¬ 
spicable as himself.”^ This stern refusal, and a 
last unsuccessful effort, obliged Aureolus to 
yield the city and himself to the discretion of the 
conqueror. The judgment of the army pro¬ 
nounced him wordiy of death, and Claudius, 
after a feeble resistance, consented to the execu¬ 
tion of the sentence. Nor was the zeal of the sen¬ 
ate less ardent in the cause of their new sover¬ 
eign. They ratified, perhaps with a sincere trans¬ 
port of zeal, the election of Claudius; and as his 
predecessor had shown himself the personal en¬ 
emy of their order, they exercised, under the 
name of justice, a severe revenge against his 
friends and family. The senate was permitted to 
discharge the ungrateful office of punishment, 
and the emperor reserved for himself the pleas¬ 
ure and merit of obtaining by his intercession a 
general act of indemnity.* 

Such ostentatious clemency discovers less of 
the real character of Claudius than a trifling 
circumstance in which he seems to have con-* 
suited only the dictates of his hear J. The frequent 
rebellions of the provinces had involved almost 
every person in the guilt of treason, almost every 
estate in the case of confiscation; and Gallienus 
often displayed his liberality by distributing 
among his officers the property of his subjects. 
On the accession of Claudius, an old woman 
threw herself at his feet and complained that a 
general of the late emperor had obtained an 
arbitrary grant of her patrimony. This general 
was Claudius himself, who had not entirely es¬ 
caped the contagion of the times. The emperor 
blushed at the reproach, but deserved the con¬ 
fidence which she had reposed in his equity. 
The confession of his fault was accompanied 
with immediate and ample restitution.* 

In the arduous task which Claudius had un¬ 
dertaken of restoring the empire to its ancient 
splendour, it was first necessary to revive among 
his troops a sense of order and obedience. With 
the authority of a veteran commander, he re¬ 
presented to them that the relaxation of disci¬ 


pline had introduced a long train of disorders, 
the effects of which were at length experienced 
by the soldiers themselves; that a people ruined 
by oppression, and indolent from despair, could 
no longer supply a numerous army with the 
means of luxury, or even of subsistence; that 
the danger of each individual had increased 
with the despotism of the military order, since 
princes who tremble on the throne will guard 
their safety by the instant sacrifice of every ob¬ 
noxious subject. The emperor expatiated on the 
mischiefs of a lawless caprice, which the soldiers 
could only gratify at the expense of their own 
blood, as their seditious elections had so fre¬ 
quently been followed by civil wars, which con¬ 
sumed the flower of the legions either in the field 
of battle or in the cruel abuse of victory. He 
painted in the most lively colours the exhausted 
state of the treasury, the desolation of the 
provinces, the disgrace of the Roman name, and 
the insolent triumph of rapacious barbarians. It 
was against those barbarians, he declared, that 
he intended to point the first efiort of their arms. 
Tetricus might reign for a while over the West, 
and even Zenobia might preserve the dominion 
of the East.'® These usurpers were his personal 
adversaries, nor could he think of indulging any 
private resentment till he had saved an empire 
whose impending ruin would, unless it was 
timely prevented, crush both the army and the 
people. 

The various nations of Germany and Sarma- 
tia who fought under the Gothic standard had 
already collected an armament more furinid- 
able than any which had yet issued from the 
Euxine. On the banks of the Dniester, one of 
the great rivers that discharge themselves into 
that sea, they constructed a fleet of two thou¬ 
sand, or even of six thousand vessels;" numl^ers, 
which, however incredible they may seem, 
would have been insufficient to transport their 
pretended army of three hundred and twenty 
thousand barbarians. Whatever might be the 
real strength of the Goths, the vigour and suc¬ 
cess of the expedition were not adequate to the 
greatness of the preparations. In their passage 
through the Bosphorus the unskilful pihns were 
overpowered by the violence of the current; 
and while the multitude of their ships were 
crowded in a narrow channel, many were 
dashed against each other or against the shore. 
The barbarians made several descents on the 
coasts both of Europe and Asia; but the open 
country was already plundered, and they were 
repulsed with shame and loss from the fortified 
cities which they assaulted. A spirit of discour- 
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egement and division arose in the fleet, and 
some of their chiefs sailed away towards the is¬ 
lands of Crete and Cyprus; but the main body, 
pursuing a more steady course, anchored at 
length near the foot of Mount Athos, and as¬ 
saulted the city of Thessalonica, the wealthy 
capital of all the Macedonian provinces. Their 
attacks, in which they displayed a fierce but 
artless bravery, were soon interrupted by the 
rapid approach of Claudius, hastening to a 
scene of action that deserved the presence of a 
warlike prince at the head of the remaining 
powers of the empire. Impatient for battle, the 
Goths immediately broke up their camp, relin¬ 
quished the siege of Thessalonica, left their navy 
at the foot of Mount Athos, traversed the hills 
of Macedonia, and pressed forwards to engage 
the last defence of Italy. 

We still possess an original letter addressed 
by Claudius to the senate and people on this 
memorable occasion. “Conscript fathers,” says 
the emperor, “know that three hundred and 
twenty thousand Goths have invaded the Ro¬ 
man territory. F I ‘ ^.^quish them, your grati¬ 
tude will reward my services. Should I fall, re¬ 
member that I am the successor oi Gallienus. 
The whole republic is fatigued and exhausted. 
We shall fight after Valerian, after Ingenuus, 
Regillianus, Lollianus, Posthumus. Celsus. and 
a thousand others, whom a just contempt for 
Gallienus provoked into rebellion. We are in 
want of darts, of spears, and of shields. The 
strength of the empire, Gaul, and Spain, are 
usurped by Tetricus; and we blush to acknowl¬ 
edge that the archers of the East serve under 
the banners of Zenobia. Whatever we shall per¬ 
form will lx? sufficiently great.”** The melan¬ 
choly firmness of this epistle announces a hero 
careless of his fate, conscious of his danger, but 
still deriving a well-grounded hope from the 
resources of his own mind. 

The event surpassed his own expectations 
and those of the world. By the most signal vic¬ 
tories he delivered the empire from this host of 
barbarians, and was distinguished by posterity 
under the glorious appellation of the Gothic 
Claudius. The imperfect historians of an irreg¬ 
ular war** do not enable us to describe the order 
and circumstances of his exploits; but, if we 
could be indulged in the allusion, we might dis¬ 
tribute into three acts this memorable tragedy. 
I. The decisive battle was fought near Naissus, 
a city of Dardania. The legions at first gave way, 
oppressed by numbers and dismayed by mis¬ 
fortunes. Their ruin was inevitable, had not the 
abilities of their emperor prepared a seasonable 


relief. A large detachment, rising out of the se¬ 
cret and difficult passes of the mountains, which 
by his order they had occupied, suddenly as¬ 
sailed the rear of the victorious Goths. The fa¬ 
vourable instant was improved by the activity 
of Claudius. He revived the courage of his 
troops, restored their ranks, and pressed the bar¬ 
barians on every side. Fifty thousand men are 
reported to have been slain in the battle of Nais¬ 
sus. Several large bodies of barbarians, covering 
their retreat with a movable fortification of wag¬ 
gons, retired, or rather escap»ed, from the field 
of slaughter. II. We may presume that some in¬ 
surmountable difficulty—the fatigue, perhaps, or 
the disobedience of the conquerors—prevented 
Claudius from completing in one day the de¬ 
struction of the Goths. The war was diffused over 
the provinces of Msesia, Thrace, and Mace¬ 
donia, and its operations drawn out into a vari¬ 
ety of marches, surprises, and tumultuary en¬ 
gagements, as well by sea as by land. When the 
Romans suffered any loss, it was commonly oc¬ 
casioned by their own cowardice or rashness; but 
the superior talents of the emperor, his perfect 
knowledge of the country, and his judicious 
choice of measures as well as officers, assured on 
most occasions the success of his arms. The im¬ 
mense booty, the fruit of so many victories, con¬ 
sisted for the greater part of cattle and slaves. 
A select body of the Gothic youth was received 
among the Imperial troops; the remainder was 
sold into servitude; and so considerable was the 
number of female captives that every soldier ob¬ 
tained as his share two or three women. A cir¬ 
cumstance from which we may conclude that 
the invaders entertained some designs of settle¬ 
ment as well as of plunder; since even in a nav^al 
expedition they were accompanied by their 
families. III. The loss of their fleet, which was 
either taken or sunk, had intercepted the retreat 
of the Goths. A vast circle of Roman posts, dis¬ 
tributed with skill, supported with firmness, and 
gradually closing towards a common centre, 
forced the barbarians into the most inaccessible 
parts of Mount Haemus, where they found a safe 
refuge, but a very scanty subsistence. During the 
course of a rigorous winter, in wliich they were 
besieged by the emperor’s troops, famine and 
pestilence, desertion and the sword, continually 
diminished the imprisoned multitude. On the 
return of spring nothing appeared in arms ex¬ 
cept a hardy and desperate band, the remnant 
of that mighty host which had embarked at the 
mouth of the Dniester. 

The pestilence which swept away such num¬ 
bers of the barbarians at length proved fatal to 
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their conqueror. After a short but glorious reign 
of two years, Claudius expired at Sirmium, 
amidst the tears and acclamations of his subjects. 
In his last illness he convened the principal offi¬ 
cers of the state and army, and in their presence 
recommended Aurelian,^^ one of his generals, as 
the most deserving of the throne, and the best 
qualified to execute the great design which he 
himself had been permitted only to undertake. 
The virtues of Claudius, his valour, affability, 
justice, and temperance, his love of fame and of 
his country, place him in that short list of em¬ 
perors who added lustre to the Roman purple. 
Those virtues, however, were celebrated with 
peculiar zeal and complacency by the courtly 
writers of the age of Constantine, who was the 
great-grandson of Crispus, the elder brother of 
Claudius. The voice of flattery was soon taught 
to repeat that the gods, who so hastily had 
snatched Claudius from the eartli, rewarded his 
merit and piety by the perpetual establishment 
of the empire in his family.^* 

Notwithstanding these oracles, the greatness 
of the Flavian family (a name which it had 
pleased them to assume) was deferred above 
twenty years, and the elevation of Claudius oc¬ 
casioned the immediate ruin of his brother 
Quintiiius, who possessed not sufficient moder¬ 
ation or courage to descend into the private 
station to which the patriotism of the late em¬ 
peror had condemned him. Without delay or 
reflection he assumed the purple at Aquileia, 
where he commanded a considerable force; and 
though his reign lasted only seventeen days, he ' 
had time to obtain the sanction^ of the senate 
and to experience a mutiny of the troops. As 
soon as he was informed that the great army of 
the Danube had invested the well-known valour 
of Aurclian with Imperial power, he sunk under 
the fame and merit of his rival; and, ordering 
his veins to be opened, prudently withdrew him¬ 
self from the unequal contest.'* 

The general design of this work will not per¬ 
mit us minutely to relate the actions of every 
emperor after he ascended the throne, much 
less to deduce the various fortunes of his private 
life. We shall only observe that the father of 
Aurclian was a peasant of the territory of Sir- 
mium, who occupied a small farm, the property 
of Aurelius, a rich senator. His warlike son en- 
Ibted in the troops as a common soldier, suc¬ 
cessively rose to the rank of a centurion, a tri¬ 
bune, the prsfect of a legion, the inspector of 
the camp, the general, or, as it was then called, 
the duke of a frontier; and at length, during the 
Gothic war, exercised the important office of 


commander-in-chief of the cavalry. In every 
station he distinguished himself by matchless 
valour,'^ rigid discipline, and successful con¬ 
duct. He was invested with the consulship by 
the emperor Valerian, who styles him, in the 
pompous language of that age, the deliverer of 
lllyricum, the restorer of Gaul, and the rival of 
the Scipios. At the recommendation of Valerian, 
a senator of the highest rank and merit, Ulpius 
Crinitus, whose blood was derived from the 
same source as that of Trajan, adopted the Pan- 
nonian peasant, gave him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage, and relieved with his ample fortune the 
honourable poverty which Aurclian had pre¬ 
served inviolate.'® 

The reign of Aurclian lasted only four years 
and about nine months; but every instant of 
that short period was filled by some memorable 
achievement. He put an end to the Gothic war, 
chastised the Germans who invaded Italy, re¬ 
covered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out of the 
hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud 
monarchy which Zenobia had erected in the 
East on the ruins of the afllicted empire. 

It was the rigid attention of Aurelian even to 
the minutest articles of discipline which be¬ 
stowed such uninterrupted success on his arms. 
His military regulations are contained in a very 
concise epistle to one of his inferior officers, who 
is commanded to enforce th<‘m, as he wishes to 
become a tribune, or ns he is desirous to live. 
Gaining, drinking, and the arts of divination 
were severely prohibited. Aurclian expected 
that his soldiers should be modest, frugal, and 
laborious; that their armour should be con¬ 
stantly kept bright, their weapons sharp, their 
clothing and horses ready for immediate ser¬ 
vice; that they should live in their quarters with 
chastity and sobriety, without damaging the 
corn-flclds, without stealing even a sheep, a 
fowl, or a bunch of grapes, without exacting 
from their landlords either salt, or oil, or wcx>d. 
“The public allowance,” continues the emper¬ 
or, “is sufficient for their support; their wealth 
should be collected Irom the spoil of the enemy, 
not from the tears of the provincials.**'® A single 
instance will serve to display the dgour, and 
even cruelty, of Aurclian. One of d^e soldiers 
had seduced the wife of his host. The guilty 
wretch was fastened to two trees forcibly drawn 
towards each other, and his limbs were torn 
asunder by their sudden separation. A few such 
examples impressed a salutary consternation. 
The punishments of Aurelian were terrible; but 
he had seldom occasion to punish more than 
once the, same ofience. His own conduct gave a 
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sanction to his laws, and the seditious legions 
dreaded a chief who had learned to obey, and 
who was worthy to command. 

The death of Claudius had revived the faint¬ 
ing spirit of the Goths. The troops which guard¬ 
ed the passes of Mount Hseinus and the banks 
of the Danube had lx‘en drawn away by the ap¬ 
prehension of a civil war; and it seems probable 
that the remaining body of the Gothic and Van- 
dalic tribes embraced the favourable opportun¬ 
ity, abandoned their settlements of the Ukraine, 
traversed the rivers, and swelled with new mul¬ 
titudes the destroying host of their countrymen. 
Their united numbers were at length encoun¬ 
tered by Aurelian, and the bloody and doubtful 
conflict ended only with the approach of night.^® 
Exhausted by so many calamities, which they 
had mutually endured and inflicted during a 
twenty years’ war, the Goths and the Romans 
consented to a lasting and beneficial treaty. It 
was earnestly solicited by the barbarians, and 
cheerfully ratified by the legions, to whose suf¬ 
frage the prudence of Aurelian referred the de¬ 
cision of that iuipuriant question. The Gothic 
nation engaged to supply the armies of Rome 
with a body of two thousand auxiliaries, con¬ 
sisting entirely of cavalry, and stipulated in re¬ 
turn an undisturlx'd retreat, with a regular 
market as far as the Danube, provided by the 
cnnKTor’s care, but at their ow'n expense. The 
treaty was observed with such religious fidelity 
that, when a party of five hundred men strag¬ 
gled Irom the camp in quest of plunder, the 
king or general of the barbarians commanded 
that the guilty leader should be apprehended 
and shot to death with darts, as a victim devoted 
to the sanctity of their engagements. It is, how¬ 
ever, not unlikely that the precaution of Aurc- 
liaii, v\ ho had exacted as hostages the son.s and 
daughters of the (Jothic chiefs, contributed 
something to this pacific temper. The youths he 
trained in the exercise of arms, and near his own 
person; to the damsels he gave a liberal and 
Roman education, and, by Ix'stowing them in 
marriage on some of his principal officers, grad¬ 
ually introduced between the two nations the 
closest and most endearing connections.*^ 

But the most important condition of peace 
was understood rather than expressed in the 
treaty. Aurelian withdrew the Roman forces 
from Dacia, and tacitly relinquished that great 
province to the Goths and Vandals.** His manly 
judgment convinced him of the solid advan¬ 
tages, and taught him to despise the seeming 
disgrace, of thus contracting the frontiers of the 
monarchy. The Dacian subjects, removed from 


those distant possessions which they were un¬ 
able to cultivate or defend, added strength and 
populousness to the southern side of the Danube. 
A fertile territory, which the repetition of bar¬ 
barous inroads had changed into a desert, was 
yielded to their industry, and a new province of 
Dacia still preserved the memory of Trajan’s 
conquests. The old country of that name de¬ 
tained, however, a considerable number of its 
inhabitants, who dreaded exile more than a 
Gothic master.** These degenerate Romans 
continued to serve the empire, whose allegiance 
they had renounced, by introducing among 
their conquerors the first notions of agriculture, 
the useful arts, and the conveniences of civilised 
life. An intercourse of commerce and language 
was gradually established between the opposite 
banks of the Danube; and, after Dacia became 
an independent state, it often proved the firm¬ 
est barrier of t^e empire against the invasions 
of the savages of the North. A sense of interest 
attached these more settled barbarians to the 
alliance of Rome, and a permanent interest 
very frequently ripens into sincere and useful 
friendship. This various colony, which filled the 
ancient province, and w'as insensibly blended 
into one great people, still acknowledged the 
8 uix?rior renown and authority of the Gothic 
tribe, and claimed the fancied honour of a 
Scandinavian origin. At the same time the 
lucky, though accidental, resemblance of the 
name of Getac infused among the credulous 
Goths a vain persuasion that, in a remote age, 
their own ancestors, already seated in the Da¬ 
cian provinces, had received the instructions of 
Zaniolxis, and checked the victorious arms of 
Sesostris and Darius.*^ 

While the vigorous and moderate conduct of 
Aurelian restored the lll>Tian frontier, the na¬ 
tion of the Alcmanni** violated the conditions 
of peace which cither Gallienus had purchased, 
or Claudius had imposed, and, inflamed by 
their impatient youth, suddenly flew to arms. 
Forty thousand horses appeared in the field,*® 
and the numbers of the infantry- doubled those 
of the cavalry.*' The first objects of tlieir avarice 
were a few cities of the Rha'tian frontier; but 
their hopes soon rising with success, the rapid 
march of the Alemanni traced a line of devas¬ 
tation from the Danube to the Po.** 

The emperor was almost at tlic same time in¬ 
formed of the irruption, and of the retreat, of 
the barbarians. Collecting an active body of 
troops, he marched with silence and celerity 
along the skirts of the Hcrcynian forest; and the 
Alemanni, laden with the spoils of Italy, ar- 
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rived at the Danube, without suspecting that 
on the opposite bank, and in an advantageous 
post, a Roman army lay concealed and pre¬ 
pared to intercept their return. Aurclian in¬ 
dulged the fatal security of the barbarians, and 
permitted about half their forces to pass the 
river without disturbance and without precau¬ 
tion. Their situation and astonishment gave him 
an easy victory; his skilful conduct improved 
the advantage. Disposing the legions in a semi¬ 
circular form, he advanced the two horns of the 
crescent across the Danube, and, wheeling them 
on a sudden towards the centre, enclosed the rear 
of the German host. The dismayed barbarians, 
on whatsoever side they cast their ey(‘s, beheld 
with despair a wasted country, a deep and rapid 
stream, a victorious and implacable enemy. 

Reduced to this distressed condition, the Ale- 
manni no longer disdained to sue for peace. 
Aurelian received their ambassadors at the head 
of his camp, and with every circumstance of 
martial pomp that could display the greatness 
and discipline of Rome. The legions stood to 
their arms in well-ordered ranks and awful si¬ 
lence. The principal commanders, distinguished 
by the ensigns of their rank, appeared on horse¬ 
back on cither side of the Imperial throne. Be¬ 
hind the throne the consecrated images of the 
emperor and his predecessors,the golden 
eagles, and the various titles of the legions, en¬ 
graved in letters of gold, were exalted in the air 
on lofty pikes covered with silver. When Aurc¬ 
lian assumed his seat, his manly grace and ma- . 
jestic figure’® taught the barbarians to revere 
the person as well as the purple ^of their con¬ 
queror. The ambassadors fell prostrate on the 
ground in silence. They were commanded to 
rise, and permitted to speak. By the assistance 
of interpreters they extenuated their perfidy, 
magnified their exploits, expatiated on the vi¬ 
cissitudes of fortune and the advantages of 
peace, and, with an ill-timed confidence, de¬ 
manded a large subsidy as the price of the alli¬ 
ance which they offered to the Romans. The 
answer of the emperor was stern and imperious. 
He treated their off'er with contempt, and their 
demand with indignation; reproached the bar¬ 
barians that they were as ignorant of the arts of 
war as of the laws of peace; and finally dismissed 
them with the choice only of submitting to his 
unconditioned mercy, or awaiting the utmost 
severity of his resentment.*' Aurelian had re¬ 
signed a distant province to the Goths; but it 
was dangerous to trust or to pardon these per¬ 
fidious barbarians, whose formidable power 
kept Italy itself in perpetual alarms. 


Immediately after this conference it should 
seem that some unexpected emergency required 
the emperor’s presence in Pannonia. He de¬ 
volved on his lieutenants the care of finishing 
the destruction of the Alemanni, either by the 
sword, or by the surer operation of famine. But 
an active despair has often triumphed over the 
indolent assurance of success. The barbarians, 
finding it impossible to traverse the Danube 
and the Roman camp, broke through the posts 
in their rear, which were more feebly or less 
carefully guarded; and with incredible diligence, 
but by a different road, returned towards the 
mountains of Italy.” Aurelian, who considered 
the war as totally extinguished, received the 
mortifying intelligence of the escape of the Ale¬ 
manni, and of the ravage which they already 
committed in the territory of Milan. The le¬ 
gions were commanded to follow, with as much 
expedition as those heavy bodies were capable 
of exerting, the rapid flight of an enemv, whose 
infantry and cavalry moved with almost equal 
swiftness. A few days afterwards the emperor 
himself marched to the relief of Italy, at the 
head of a chosen body of auxiliaries (among 
whom were the hostages and cavalry of the 
Vandals), and of all the Praetorian guard.s who 
had served in the wars on the Danube.” 

As the light troops of the Alemanni had 
spread themselves from the Alps to the Apen- 
nine, the incessant vigilance of Aurrtian and his 
officers was exercised in the discovery, the at¬ 
tack, and the pursuit of the numerous detach¬ 
ments. Notwithstanding thisde.sultory war, three 
considerable battles are mentioned, in which 
the principal force of both armies was olistinate- 
ly engaged.** The success was various. In the 
first, fought near Placentia, the Romans re¬ 
ceived so severe a blow that, according to the 
expression of a writer extremely partial to Au¬ 
relian, the immediate dissolution of the empire 
was apprehended.** The crafty barbarians, who 
had lined the wockIs, suddenly attacked the le¬ 
gions in the dusk of the evening, and, it is most 
probable, after the fatigue and disorder of a 
long march. The fury of their charge was irre¬ 
sistible ; but at length, after a dreadful slaughter, 
the patient firmness of the emperor rallied his 
troops, and restored, in some degree, the honour 
of his arms. The second battle was fiiught near 
Fano in Umbria; on the spot which, five hun¬ 
dred years lx*forc, had been fatal to the brother 
of Hannibal.*® Thus far the successful Germans 
had advanced along the iEmilian and Flamin- 
ian way with a design of sacking the defence¬ 
less mistiess of the world. But Aurclian, who, 
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Watchful for the safety of Rome, still hung on 
their rear, found in this place the decisive mo« 
mrnt of giving them a total and irretrievable 
defeat.*^ The flying remnant of their host was 
exterminated in a third and last battle near 
Pavia; and Italy was delivered from the inroads 
of the Alemanni. 

Fear has been the original parent of super* 
stition, and every new calamity urges trembling 
mortals to deprecate the wrath of their invisible 
enemies. Though the best hope of the republic 
was in the valour and conduct of Aurelian, yet 
such was the public consternation, when the 
barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome, that, by a decree of the senate, the Sibyl¬ 
line books were consulted. Even the emperor 
himself, from a motive cither of religion or of 
policy, recommended this salutary measure, 
chided the tardiness of the senate,^* and offered 
to supply whatever expense, whatever animab, 
whatever captives of any nation, the gods should 
require. Notwithstanding this liberal ofler, it 
does not appear that any human victims expi¬ 
ated with theii blooa the sms of the Roman 
people. The Sibylline books enjoined ceremo¬ 
nies of a more harmless nature—processions of 
priests in white robes, attended by a chorus of 
youths and virgins; lu-stralions ol the city and 
adjacent country; and sacrifices, whose power¬ 
ful influence disabled the barbarians from pass¬ 
ing the mystic ground on which they had lx*cn 
celebrated. However puerile in themselves, these 
sup<‘rslilious arts were .subservient to the success 
of the war; and if, in the decisive battle of Fano, 
the Alemanni fancied they saw an army of spec¬ 
tres combating on the side of Aurelian, he re¬ 
ceived a real and eflectual aid from this imag¬ 
inary reinforcement.^ 

But whatever confidence might be placed in 
ideal ramparts, the experience of the past, and 
the dread of the future, induced the Romans to 
construct fortifications of a grosser and more 
sul^tantial kind. The seven hills of Rome had 
been surrounded, by the successors of Romulus, 
with an ancient wall of more than thirteen 
milcs.^® The vast enclosure may seem dispro- 
'portioned to the strength and numbers of the 
infant state. But it was necessary- to secure an 
ample extent of pasture and arable land against 
the frequent and sudden incursions of the tribes 
of Latium, the f)crp>etual enemies of the repub¬ 
lic. With the progress of Roman greatness, the 
city and its inhabitants gradually increased, 
filled up the vacant space, pierced through the 
useless walls, covered the field of Mars, and, on 
every side, followed the public highways in long 


and beautiful suburbs. The extent of the new 
walls, erected by Aurelian, and finished in the 
reign of Probus, was magnified by popular esti¬ 
mation to near fifty,® but is reduced by accu¬ 
rate measurement to about twenty-one miles. 

It was a great but a melancholy labour, since 
the defence of the capital betrayed the decline 
of the monarchy. The Romans of a more pros¬ 
perous age, who trusted to the arms of the le¬ 
gions the safety of the frontier camps,*^ were 
very far from entertaining a suspicion that it 
would ever become necessary to fortify the seat 
of empire against the inroads of the barbarians.^^ 

The victory of Claudius over the Goths, and 
the success of Aurelian against the Alemanni, 
had already restored to the arms of Rome their 
ancient superiority over the barbarous nations 
of the North. To chastise domestic tyrants, and 
to reunite the dismembered parts of the empire, 
was a task reserved for the second of those war¬ 
like emperors. Though he was acknowledged 
by the senate and people, the frontiers of Italy, 
Africa, Ill>Ticum, and Thrace, confined the 
limits of his reign. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
Egypt, S>Tia. and Asia Minor, were still pos¬ 
sessed by two rebels, w'ho alone, out of so nu¬ 
merous a list, had hitherto escaped the dangers 
of their situation; and to complete the igno¬ 
miny of Rome, these rival thrones had been 
usurped by w’omen. 

A rapid succession of monarchs had arisen 
and fallen in the provinces of Gaul. The rigid 
virtues of Posthumus served only to hasten liis 
destruction. After suppressing a competitor who 
had assumed the purple at Mentz, he refused 
to gratilv his troops with the plunder of the re¬ 
bellious city; and, in the seventh year of his 
reign, became the victim of their disappointed 
avarice.® The death of Viciorinus, his friend 
and associate, was occasioned by a less worthy 
cause. The shining accomplishments® of that 
prince were stained by a licentious passion, 
which he indulged in acts of violence, w^iih too 
little regard to the laws of society, or even to 
those of love.** He was slain at Cologne, by a 
conspiracy of jealous husbands, whose revenge 
W’ould have appeared more justifiable had they 
8 ;»ared the innocence ol his son. After the mur¬ 
der of so many valiant princes, it is somewhat 
remarkable that a female for a long time con¬ 
trolled the fierce legions of Gaul, and still more 
singular that she w^as the mother of the unfortu¬ 
nate Victorious. The arts and treasures of 
Victoria enabled her successively to place Mari¬ 
us and Tetricus on the throne, and to reign with 
a manly vigour under the name of those de* 
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pendent emperors. Money of copper, of silver, 
and of gold, was coined in her name; she as¬ 
sumed the titles of Augusta and Mother of the 
CSamps: her power ended only with her life; 
but her life was perhaps shortened by the in¬ 
gratitude of Tetricus.^ 

When, at the instigation of his ambitious pa¬ 
troness, Tetricus assumed the ensigns of royalty, 
he was governor of the peaceful province 
Aquitaine, an employment suited to his charac¬ 
ter and education. He reigned four or five years 
over Gaul, Spain, and Britain, the slave and 
sovereign of a licentious army, whom he dread¬ 
ed, and by whom he was despised. The valour 
and fortune of Aurelian at length opened the 
prospect of a deliverance. He ventured to dis¬ 
close his melancholy situation, and conjured the 
emperor to hasten to the relief of his unhappy 
riv^. Had this secret correspondence reached 
the ears of the soldiers, it would most probably 
have cost Tetricus his life; nor could he resign 
the sceptre of the West without committing an 
act of treason against himself. He affected the 
appearances of a civil war, led his forces into 
the field against Aurelian, posted them in the 
most disadvantageous manner, betrayed his 
own counsels to the enemy, and with a few 
chosen friends deserted in the beginning of the 
.hction. The rebel legions, though disordered 
and dismayed by the unexpected treachery of 
their chief, defended themsdves with desperate 
valour, till they were cut in pieces almost to a 
man, in this bloody and memorable battle, 
which was fought near Chalons inChampagne. 
The retreat of the irregular auxiliaries, Franks 
and Batavians,^ whom the conqueror soon 
compelled or p>ersuaded to repass the Rhine, 
restored the general tranquillity, and the power 
of Aurelian was acknowledged from the wall of 
Antoninus to the Columns of Hercules. 

As early as the reign of Claudius, the city of 
Autun, alone and unassisted, had ventured to 
declare against the legions of Gaul. After a siege 
of seven months they stormed and plundered 
that unfortunate city, already wasted by fam¬ 
ine.” Lyons, on the contrary, had resisted with 
obstinate disaffection the arms of Aurelian. We 
read of the punishment of Lyons, but there is 
not any mention of the rewards of Autun. Such, 
indeed, is the policy of civil war: severely to re¬ 
member injuries, and to forget the most impor¬ 
tant services. Revenge is profitable, gratitude is 
expensive. 

Aurelian had no sooner secured the person 
and provinces of Tetricus than he turned his 
arms against Zenobia, the celebrated queen 


Palmyra and the East. Modem Europe has pro¬ 
duced several illustrious women who have sus¬ 
tained with glory the weight of empire; nor is 
our own age destitute of such distinguished char¬ 
acters. But if we except the doubtful achieve¬ 
ments of Semiramis, Zenobia is perhaps the 
only female whose superior genius broke through 
the servile indolence imposed on her sex by the 
climate and manners of Asia.^ She claimed her 
descent from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, and 
far surpassed that princess in chastity**^ and val¬ 
our. Zenobia was esteemed the most lovely as 
well as the most heroic of her sex. She was of a 
dark complexion (for in speaking of a lady these 
trifles become important). Her teeth were of a 
pearly whiteness, and her large black eyes 
sparkled with uncommon fire, tempered by the 
most attractive sweetness. Her voice was strong 
and harmonious. Her manly understanding 
was strengthened and adorned by study. She 
was not ignorant of the Latin tongue, but pos¬ 
sessed in equal perfection the Greek, the Syriac, 
and the Egyptian languages. She had drawn up 
for her own use an epitome of oriental history, 
and familiarly compared the beauties of Homer 
and Plato under the tuition of the sublime 
Longinus. 

This accomplished woman gave her hand to 
Qdenathus, who, from a private station, raised 
himself to the dominion of the EasSt She soon 
became the friend and companion of a hero. In 
, the intervals of war Odenathus passionately de¬ 
lighted in the exercise of hunting; he pursued 
with ardour the wild beasts of the desert, lions, 
panthers, and bears; and the ardour of Zenobia 
in that dangerous amusement was not inferior 
to his own. She had inured her constitution to 
fatigue, disdained the use of a covered carriage, 
generally appeared on horseback in a military 
habit, and sometimes marched several miles on 
foot at the head of the troops. The success of 
Odenathus was in a great measure ascribed to 
her incomparable prudence and fortitude. Their 
splendid victories over the Great K^g, whom 
they twice pursued as far as the gates of Ctesi- 
phon, laid the foundations of their united fame 
and power. The armies which they command¬ 
ed, and the provinces which they had saved, 
acknowledged not any other sovereigns than 
their invincible chiefs. The senate and people 
of Rome revered a stranger who had avenged 
their captive emperor, and even the insensible 
son of Valerian accepted Odenathus for his 
legitimate colleague. 

After A sucoasful expedition against the 
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Gothic plunderers of Asia, the Palmyrenian 
prince returned to the city of Emesian Syria. In¬ 
vincible in war, he was there cut off by domestic 
treason, and his favourite amusement of hunting 
was the cause, or at least the occasion, of his 
death.His nephew, Maeonius, presumed to 
dart his javelin before that of his uncle; and, 
though admonished of his error, repeated the 
same insolence. As a monarch, and as a sports¬ 
man, Odenathus was provoked, took away his 
horse, a mark of ignominy among the barbar¬ 
ians, and chastised the rash youth by a short 
confinement. The offence was soon forgot, but 
the punishment was remembered; and Ma*o- 
nius, with a few daring associates, assassinated 
his uncle in the midst of a great entertainment. 
Herod, the son of Odenathus, though not of 
Zenobia, a young man of a soft and effeminate 
temper,was killed with his father. But Maro- 
nius obtained only the pleasure of revenge by 
this bloody deed. He had scarcely time to 21s- 
sume the title of Augustus before he was sacri¬ 
ficed by Zenobia to the memory of her hus¬ 
band.*^* 

With the assistance of his most faithful friends, 
she immediately filled the vacant throne, and 
governed with manly counsels Palmyra, Syria, 
and the East, above five years. By the death of 
Odenathus, that authority was at an end which 
the senate had granted him only as a personal 
distinction; but his martial widow, disdaining 
both the senate and Giillienus, obliged one of 
the Roman generals who was sent against her 
to retreat into Europe, with the loss of his army 
and his reputation.^ Instead of the little pas¬ 
sions which so frequently perplex a female reign, 
the steady administration of Zenobia was guid¬ 
ed by the most judicious maxims of policy. If it 
was expedient to pardon, she could calm her 
resentment; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. Her 
strict economy was accused of avarice; yet on 
every proper occasion she appeared magnifi¬ 
cent and liberal. The neighbouring states of 
Arabia, Armenia, and Persia, dreaded her en¬ 
mity, and solicited her alliance. To the domin¬ 
ions of Odenathus, which extended from the 
Euphrates to the frontiers of Bithynia, his widow 
added the inheritance of her ancestors, the pop¬ 
ulous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. The em¬ 
peror Claudius acknowledged her merit, and 
Was content tliat, w'hile he pursued the Gothic 
war, she should assert the dignity of the empire 
in the East. The conduct, however, of Zenobia 
was attended with some ambiguity; nor is it un¬ 
likely that she had conceived tlic design of 


erecting an independent and hostile monarchy. 
She blended with the popular manners of Ro¬ 
man princes the stately pomp of the courts of 
Asia, and exacted from her subjects the same 
adoration that was paid to the successors of Cy¬ 
rus. She bestowed on her three sons*^ a Latin 
education, and often showed them to the troops 
adorned with the Imperial purple. For herself 
she reserved the diadem, with the splendid but 
doubtful title of Queen of the East. 

When Aurelian passed over into Asia, against 
an adversary whose sex alone could render her 
an object of contempt, his presence restored 
obedience to the province of Bithynia, already 
shaken by the arms and intrigues of Zenobia.^ 
Advancing at the head of his legions, he accept¬ 
ed the submission of Ancyra, and was admitted 
into Tyana, after an obstinate siege, by the help 
of a perfidious citizen. The generous though 
fierce temper of Aurelian abandoned the traitor 
to the rage of thte soldiers: a superstitious rever¬ 
ence induced him to treat with lenity the coun¬ 
trymen of Apollonius the philosopher.®® Antioch 
was deserted on his approach, till the emperor, 
by his salutary edicts, recalled the fugitives, 
and granted a general pardon to all who, from 
necessity rather tlian choice, had been engaged 
in the scr\’ice of the Palmyrenian queen. The 
unexf>ccted mildness of such a conduct recon¬ 
ciled the minds of the Syrians, and, as far as the 
gates of Emesa, the wishes of the p>eople second¬ 
ed the terror of his arms,®® 

Zenobia would have ill deserved her reputa¬ 
tion had she indolently permitted the empen^r 
of the West to approach within an hundred 
miles of her capital. The fate of the East was 
decided in two great battles; so similar in al¬ 
most every circumstance, that we can scarcely 
distinguish them from each other, except by 
observing that the first was fought near Anti¬ 
och,®® and the second near Emesa.®® In both the 
queen of Palmyra animated the armies by her 
presence, and devolved the execution of her or¬ 
ders on Zabdas, who had already signalised his 
military talents by the conquest of Eg>'pt. The 
numerous forces of Zenobia consisted for the 
most part of light archers, and of heavy' cavalry 
clothed in complete steel. The Moorish and 
Illyrian horse of Aurelian were unable to sustain 
the ponderous charge of their antagonists. They 
fled in real or affected disorder, engaged the 
Palniyrenians in a laborious pursuit, harassed 
them by a desultory combat, and at length dis¬ 
comfited this impenetrable but unwieldy body 
of cavalry. The light infantry, in the meantime, 
when they had exhausted their quivers, remain- 
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ing without protection against a closer onset, 
exposed their naked sides to the swords of the 
legions. Aurelian had chosen these veteran 
troops who were usually stationed on the Upper 
Danube, and whose valour had been severely 
tried in the Alemannic war.*^ After the defeat of 
Emesa, Zenobia found it impossible to collect a 
third army. As far as the frontier of Egypt, the 
nations subject to her empire had joined the 
standard of the conqueror, who detached Pro¬ 
bus, the bravest of his generals, to possess him¬ 
self of the Egyptian provinces. Palmyra was the 
last resource of the widow of Odenathus. She 
retired within the walls of her capital, made 
every preparation for a vigorous resistance, and 
declared, with the intrepidity of a heroine, that 
the last moment of her reign and of her life 
should be the same. 

Amid the barren deserts of Arabia a few cul¬ 
tivated spots rise like islands out of the sandy 
ocean. Even the name of Tadmor, or Palmyra, 
by its signification in the Syriac as well as in the 
Latin language, denoted the multitude of palm- 
trees which afforded shade and verdure to that 
temperate region. The air was pure, and the 
soil, watered by some invaluable springs, was 
capable of producing fruits as well as corn. A 
nlace possessed of such singular advantages, 
ind situated at a convenient distance^^ between 
the Gulf of Persia and the Mediterranean, was 
soon frequented by the caravans which con¬ 
veyed to the nations of Europe a considerable 
part of the rich commodities of India. Palmyra 
insensibly increased into an opulent and inde¬ 
pendent city, and, connecting tho Roman and 
the Parthian monarchies by the mutual l^enefits 
of commerce, was suffered to observe an humble 
neutrality, till at length, after the victories of 
Trajan, the little republic sunk into the bosom 
of Rome, and flourished more than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty years in the subordinate though 
honourable rank of a colony. It was during that 
peaceful period, if we may judge from a few re¬ 
maining inscriptions, that the wealthy Palmyre- 
nians constructed those temples, palaces, and 
porticos of Grecian architecture, whose ruins, 
scattered over an extent of several miles, have 
deserved the curiosity of our travellers. The ele¬ 
vation of Odenathus and Zenobia appeared to 
reflect new splendour on their country, and 
Palmyra, for a while, stood forth the rival of 
Rome; but the competition was fatal, and ages 
of prosperity were sacrificed to a moment of 
glory.* 

In his march over the sandy desert between 
Emesa and Palmyra, the emperor Aurelian was 


perpetually harassed by the Arabs; nor could 
he always defend his army, and espiecially his 
baggage, from those flying troops of active and 
daring robbers, who watched the moment of 
surprise, and eluded the slow pursuit of the le¬ 
gions. The siege of Palmyra was an object far 
more difficult and important, and the emperor, 
who, with incessant vigour, pressed the attacks 
in person, was himself wounded with a dart. 
“The Roman people,” says Aurelian, in an 
original letter, “speak with contempt of the war 
which I am waging against a woman. They are 
ignorant both of the character and of the power 
of Zenobia. It is impossible to enumerate her 
warlike preparations, of stones, of arrows, and 
of every species of missile weapons. Every part 
of the walls is provided with two or three balistcgy 
and artificial fires are thrown from her military 
engines. The fear of punishment has armed her 
with a desperate courage. Yet still I trust in the 
protecting deities of Rome, who have hitherto 
been favourable to all my undertakings.”^^ 
Doubtful, however, of the protection of the 
gods, and of the event of the siege, Aurelian 
judged it more prudent to offer terms of an ad¬ 
vantageous capitulation; to the queen, a splen¬ 
did retreat; to the citizens, their ancient privi¬ 
leges. His propojjals wen* obstinately rejected, 
and the refusal was accompanied with insult. 

The firmness of Zenobia was supported by 
the hope that in a very short time laaiine would 
compel the Roman army to repass the desert; 
^ and by the reasonable expectation that the 
kings of the East, and particularly the Persian 
monarch, would arm in the defence of their 
most natural ally. But fortune and the perse¬ 
verance of Aurelian overcame every obstacle. 
The death of Sapor, which happened about 
this time,’^ distracted the councils of Persia, and 
the inconsiderable succours that attempted to 
relieve Palmyra were easily intercepted cither 
by the arms or the liberality of the emperor. 
From every part of Syria a regular succession of 
convoys safely arrived in the camp, which was 
increased by the return of Probus with his vic¬ 
torious troops from the conquest of Egypt. It 
was then that Zenobia resolved to fly. She 
mounted the fleetest of her dromedaries,” and 
had already reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
about sixty miles from Palmyra, when she was 
overtaken by the pursuit of Aurclian’s light 
horse, seized and brought back a captive to the 
feet of the emperor. Her capital soon afterwards 
surrcnd-*red, and was treated with unexpected 
lenity. The arms, horses, and camels, with an 
immense treasure of gold, silver, silk, and pre- 
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dous stones, were all delivered to the conquer¬ 
or, who, leaving only a garrison of six hundred 
archers, returned to Emesa, and employed some 
time in the distribution of rewards and punish¬ 
ments at the end of so memorable a war, which 
restored to the obedience of Rome those prov¬ 
inces that had renounced their allegiance since 
the captivity of Valerian. 

When the Syrian queen was brought into the 
presence of Aurclian, he sternly asked her, How 
she had presumed to rise in arms against the 
emperors of Rome? The answer of Zenobia was 
a prudent mixture of respect and firmness. “Be¬ 
cause I disdained to consider as Roman emper¬ 
ors an Aureolus or a Gallienus. You alone I 
acknowledge as my conqueror and my sover¬ 
eign.**^® But as female fortitude is commonly ar¬ 
tificial, so it is seldom steady or consistent. The 
courage of Zenobia deserted her in the hour of 
trial; she trembled at the angry clamours of the 
soldiers, who called aloud for her immediate 
execution, forgot the generous despair of Cleo¬ 
patra, which she h?d proposed as her model, 
and ignominiously purchased life by the sacri¬ 
fice of her fame and her friends. It was to their 
counsels, which governed the weakness of her 
sex, that she imputed the guilt of her obstinate 
resistance; it was on their heads that she direct¬ 
ed the vengeance of the cruel Aurclian. The 
fame of Longinus, who was included among the 
numerous and perhaps innocent victims of her 
fear, will survive that of the queen who be¬ 
trayed, or the t>Tant w'ho condemned him. Gen¬ 
ius and learning were incapable of moving a 
fierce unlettered soldier, but they had served to 
elevate and harmonise the soul of Longinus. 
Without uttering a complaint, he calmly fol¬ 
lowed the executioner, pitying his unhappy 
mistress, and bestowing comfort on his afUictcd 
friends.^^ 

Returning from the conquest of the East, 
Aurclian had already crossed the Straits which 
divide Europe from Asia, when he w’as pro¬ 
voked by the intelligence that the Palmyrcnians 
had massacred the governor and garrison which 
he had left among them, and again erected the 
standard of revolt. Without a moment’s delib¬ 
eration, he once more turned his face towards 
Syria. Antioch was alarmed by his rapid ap¬ 
proach, and the helpless city of Palmyra felt the 
irresistible weight of his resentment. Wc have a 
letter of Aurclian himself, in which he acknowl¬ 
edges^® that old men, women, children, and 
peasants, had been involved in that dreadful 
execution, which should have been confined to 
armed rebellion; and although his principal 


concern seems directed to the re-establishment 
of a temple of the Sun, he discovers some pity 
for the remnant of the Palmyrcnians, to whom 
he grants the permission of rebuilding and in¬ 
habiting their city. But it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia, gradually sunk into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miser¬ 
able village. The present citizens of Palmyra, 
consisting of thirty or forty families, have erected 
their mud-cottages within the spacious court of 
a magnificent temple. 

Another and a last labour still awaited the 
indefatigable Aurclian; to suppress a dangerous 
though obscure rebel, who, during the revolt of 
Palmyra, had arisen on the banks of the Nile. 
Firmus, the friend and ally, as he proudly styled 
himself, of Odenathus and Zenobia, was no 
more than a wealthy merchant of Egypt. In the 
course of his trade to India he had formed very 
intimate connections w'ith the Saracens and the 
Blemmycs, whose situation, on either coast of 
the Red Sea, gave them an easy introduction 
into the Upper Egypt. The Egyptians he in¬ 
flamed with the hope of freedom, and, at the 
head of their furious multitude, broken into the 
city of Alexandria, w'herc he assumed the Im¬ 
perial purple, coined money, published edicts, 
and raised an army, which, as he vainly boast¬ 
ed, he was capable of maintaining from the sole 
profits of his paper trade. Such troops were a 
feeble defence against the approach of Aurclian; 
and it seems almost unnecessary to relate that 
Firmus was routed, taken, tortured, and put to 
dcath.^® Aurclian might now congratulate the 
senate, the p>eople. and himself, that, in little 
more than three years, he had restored univer¬ 
sal j)cacc and order to the Roman world. 

Since the foundation of Rome no general had 
more nobly deserved a triumph than Aurclian; 
nor was a triumph ever celebrated with supe¬ 
rior pride and magnificence.’' The pomp was 
opened by twenty elephants, four royal tigers, 
and above two hundred of the most curious ani¬ 
mals from every climate of the North, the East, 
and the South. They were followed by sixteen 
hundred gladiators, devoted to ilie cruel amuse¬ 
ment of the amphitheatre. The wealth of Asia, 
the arms and ensigns of so many conquered na¬ 
tions, and the magnificent plate and w^ardrobe 
of the Syrian queen, were disposed in exact 
symmetry or artful disorder. The ambassadors 
of the most remote parts of the earth, of iEthio« 
pia, Arabia, Persia, Bactriana, India, and Chi¬ 
na, all remarkable by their rich or singular 
dresses, displayed the fame and power of the 
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Roman emperor, who exposed likewise to the tunes. They erected on the Carlian hill a magni« 
public view the presents that he had received, fioent palace, and, as soon as it was finished, in- 


and particularly a great number of crowns of 
gold, the offerings of grateful cities. The victo¬ 
ries of Aurelian were attested by the long train 
of captives who reluctantly attended his tri¬ 
umph—Gk)ths, Vandals, Sarmatians, Aleman- 
ni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyptians. Each 
people was distinguished by its p>eculiar inscrip¬ 
tion, and the title of Amazons was bestowed 
on ten martial heroines of the Gothic nation 
who had been taken in arms.^® But every eye, 
disregarding the crowd of captives, was fixed on 
the emperor Tetricus and the queen of the 
East. The former, as well as his son, whom he 
had created Augustus, was dressed in Gallic 
trousers,” a saffron tunic, and a robe of purple. 
The beauteous figure of Zenobia was confined 
by fetters of gold; a slave supported the gold 
chain which encircled her neck, and she almost 
fainted under the intolerable weight of jewels. 
She preceded on foot the magnificent chariot in 
which she once hoped to enter the gates of 
Rome. It was followed by two other chariots, 
still more sumptuous, of Odenathus and of the 
Persian monarch. The triumphal car of Aureli¬ 
an (it had formerly been used by a Gothic king) 
was drawn, on this memorable occasion, either 
by four stags or by four elephants.®’’ The most 
illustrious of the senate, the people, and the 
army closed the solemn procession. Unfeigned 
joy, wonder, and gratitude swelled the accla¬ 
mations of the multitude; but the satisfaction 
of the senate was clouded by the appearance of 
Tetricus; nor could they suppress a rising mur¬ 
mur that the haughty emperor should thus ex¬ 
pose to public ignominy the person of a Roman 
and a magistrate.®^ 

But, however in the treatment of his unfortu¬ 
nate rivals Aurelian might indulge his pride, he 
behaved towards them with a generous clem¬ 
ency which was seldom exercised by the ancient 
conquerors. Princes who, without success, had 
defended their throne or freedom, were fre¬ 
quently strangled in prison as soon as the tri- 
umphsd pomp ascended the Capitol. These 
usurpers, whom their defeat had convicted of 
the crime of treason, were permitted to spend 
their lives in affluence and honourable repose. 
The emperor presented Zenobia with an ele¬ 
gant villa at Tibur or Tivoli, about twenty miles 
from the capital; the Syrian queen insensibly 
sunk into a Roman matron, her daughters mar¬ 
ried into noble families, and her race was not 
yet extinct in the fifth century.®® Tetricus and 
his son were reinstated in their rank and for- 


vited Aurelian to supper. On his entrance he 
was agreeably surprised with a picture which 
represented their singular history. They were 
delineated offering to the emperor a civic crown 
and the sceptre of Gaul, and again receiving at 
his hands the ornaments of the senatorial dig¬ 
nity. The father was afterwards invested with 
the government of Lucania,®® and Aurelian, 
who soon admitted the abdicated monarch to 
his friendship and conversation, familiarly asked 
him, Whether it were not more desirable to ad¬ 
minister a province of Italy than to reign be¬ 
yond the Alps? The son long continued a re¬ 
spectable member of the senate; nor was there 
any one of the Roman nobility more esteemed 
by Aurelian, as well as by his successors.®^ 

So long and so various was the pomp of Aurc- 
lian’s triumph, that, although it op>ened with 
the dawn of day, the slow majesty of the pro¬ 
cession ascended not the Capitol before the 
ninth hour; and it was already dark when the 
emperor returned to the palace. The festival 
was protracted by theatrical representations, 
the games of the circus, the hunting of wild 
beasts, combats of gladiators, and naval engage¬ 
ments. Liberal donatives were distributed to 
the army and people, and several institutions, 
agreeable or bencheial to the city, contributed 
to perpetuate the glory of Aurelian. A consider¬ 
able portion of his oriental spoils was conse¬ 
crated to the gods of Rome; the Capitol, and 
every other temple, glittered with the offerings 
of his ostentatious piety; and the temple of the Sun 
alone received above fifteen thousand pounds 
of gold.®® This last was a magnificent structure, 
erected by the emperor on the side of the Quiri- 
nal hill, and dedicated, soon after the triumph, 
to that deity whom Aurelian adored as the par¬ 
ent of his life and fortunes. His mother had ^en 
an inferior priestess in a chapel of the Sun; a 
peculiar devotion to the god of Light was a sen¬ 
timent which the fortunate peasant imbibed in 
his infancy; and every step of his elevation, 
every victory of his reign, fortified superstition 
by gratitude.*® 

The arms of Aurelian had vanquished the 
foreign and domestic foes of the republic. We 
are assured that, by his salutary rigour, crimes 
and factions, mischievous arts and pernicious 
connivance, the luxuriant growth of a feeble 
and oppressive government, were eradicated 
throughout the Roman world.*® But if wc at¬ 
tentively reflect how much swifter is the prog¬ 
ress of corruption than its cure, and if we re- 
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member that the years abandoned to public cannot, relinquish their country. But the case 


disorders exceeded the months allotted to the 
martial reign of Aurelian, we must confess that 
a few short intervals of peace were insufficient 
for the arduous work of reformation. Even his 
attempt to restore the integrity of the coin was 
opposed by a formidable insurrection. The em¬ 
peror’s vexation breaks out in one of his private 
letters: “Surely,” says he, “the gods have de¬ 
creed that my life should be a perpetual war¬ 
fare. A sedition within the walls has just now 
given birth to a very serious civil war. The 
workmen of the mint, at the instigation of Feli- 
ebsimus, a slave to whom I had intrusted an 
employment in the finances, have risen in re¬ 
bellion. They are at length suppressed; but 
seven thousand of my soldiers have been slain 
in the contest, of those troops whose ordinary 
station is in Dacia and the camps along the 
Danube.”*® Other writers, who confirm the 
same fact, add likewise, that it happened soon 
after Aurelian’s triumph; that the decisive en¬ 
gagement was foneht on the Caelian hill; that 
the workmen ot the unnt had adulterated the 
coin; and that the emperor restored the public 
credit, by delivering out good money in ex¬ 
change for the bad, which the people were com¬ 
manded to bring into the treasury.*® 

We might content ourselves with relating 
this extraordinary transaction, but wc cannot 
dissemble how much, in its present form, it ap¬ 
pears to us inconsistent and incredible. The de¬ 
basement of the coin is indeed well suited to the 
administration of Gallicnus; nor is it unlikely 
that the instruments of the corruption might 
dread the inflexible justice of Aurelian. But the 
guilt, as well as the profit, must have been con¬ 
fined to a few; nor is it easy to conceive by what 
arts they could arm a people whom they had 
injured against a monarch whom they had be¬ 
trayed. Wc might naturally ex{)cct that such 
miscreants should have shared the public de¬ 
testation with the informers and the other min¬ 
isters of oppression; and that the reformation of 
the coin should have been an action equally 
popular with the destruction of those obsolete 
accounts which, by the emperor’s order, were 
burnt in the forum of Trajan.** In an age when 
the principles of commerce were so imperfectly 
understood, the most desirable end might per¬ 
haps be efiected by harsh and injudicious means; 
but a temporary grievance of such a nature can 
scarcely excite and support a serious civil war. 
The repetition of intolerable taxes, imposed 
either on the land or on the necessaries of life, 
may at last provoke those who will not, or who 


is far otherwise in every operation which, by 
whatsoever expedients, restores the just value 
of money. The transient evil is soon obliterated 
by the permanent benefit, the loss is divided 
among multitudes; and if a few wealthy indi¬ 
viduals experience a sensible diminution of 
treasure, with their riches they at the same time 
lose the degree of weight and importance which 
they derived from the possession of them. How¬ 
ever Aurelian might choose to disguise the real 
cause of the insurrection, his reformation of the 
coin could furnish only a faint pretence to a par¬ 
ty already powerful and discontented. Rome, 
though deprived of freedom, was distracted by 
faction. The people, towards whom the emper¬ 
or, himself a plebeian, always expressed a pe¬ 
culiar fondness, lived in perpetual dissension 
with the senate, the equestrian order, and the 
Praetorian guards.®' Nothing less than the firm 
though secret conspiracy of those orders, of the 
authority of the first, the wealth of the second, 
and the arms of the third, could have displayed 
a strength capable of contending in battle with 
the veteran legions of the Danube, which, under 
the conduct of a martial sovereign, had achieved 
the conquest of the West and of the East. 

Whatever was the cause or the object of this 
rebellion, imputed with so little probability to 
the workmen of the mint, Aurelian used his vic¬ 
tory with unrelenting rigour.®* He was naturzdly 
of a severe disposition. A peasant and a soldier, 
his nerves yielded not easily to the impressions 
of sympathy, and he could sustain without emo¬ 
tion the sight of tortures and death. Trained 
from his earliest youth in the exercise of arms, 
he set too small a value on the life of a citizen, 
chastised by military execution the slightest 
offences, and transferred the stern discipline of 
the camp into the civil administration of the 
laws. His love of justice often became a blind 
and furious passion; and, whenever he deemed 
his own or the public safety endangered, he dis¬ 
regarded the rules of evidence and the propor¬ 
tion of punishments. The unprovoked rebellion 
with which the Romans rewarded his services 
exasperated his haughty spirit. The noblest fam¬ 
ilies of the capital were involved in the guilt or 
suspicion of this dark conspiracy. A hasty spirit 
of revenge urged the bloody prosecution, and it 
proved fatal to one of the nephews of the emper¬ 
or. The executioners (if wc may use the expres¬ 
sion of a contemporary poet) were fatigued, the 
prisons were crowded, and the unhappy senate 
lamented the death or absence of its most illus¬ 
trious members.®* Nor was the pride of Aurelian 
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less offensive to that assembly than his cruelty. 
Ignorant or impatient of the restraints of civil 
institutions, he disdained to hold his power by 
any other title than that of the sword, and gov* 
erned by right of conquest an empire which he 
had saved and subdued.^^ 

It was observed by one of the most sagacious 
of the Roman princes, that the talents of his 
predecessor Aurelian were better suited to the 
command of an army than to the government 
of an empire.** Conscious of the character in 
which nature and experience had enabled him 
to excel, he again took the field a few months 
after his triumph. It was expedient to exercise 
the restless temper of the legions in some foreign 
war, and the Persian monarch, exulting in the 
shame of Valerian, still braved with impunity 
the offended majesty of Rome. At the head of 
an army, less formidable by its numbers than 
by its discipline and valour, the emperor ad* 
vanced as far as the Straits which divide Europe 
firom Asia. He there experienced that the most 


absolute power is a weak defence against the 
effects of despair. He had threatened one of his 
secretaries who was accused of extortion, and it 
was known that he seldom threatened in vain. 
The last hope which remained for the criminal 
was to involve some of the principal officers of 
the army in his danger, or at least in his fears. 
Artfully counterfeiting his master’s hand, he 
showed them, in a long and bloody list, their 
own names devoted to death. Without suspect¬ 
ing or examining the fraud, they resolved to 
secure their lives by the murder of the emperor. 
On his march, between Bysantium and Hcraclea, 
Aurelian was suddenly attacked by the conspir¬ 
ators, whose stations gave them a right to sur¬ 
round his person, and, after a short resistance, 
fell by the hand of Mucapor, a general whom 
he had always loved and trusted. He died re¬ 
gretted by the army, detested by the senate, but 
universally acknowledged as a warlike and for¬ 
tunate prince, the useful though severe reformer 
of a degenerate state.** 


CHAPTER XII 

Conduct of the Army and Senate after the Death of Aurelian. 
Reigns of Tacitus, Probus, Corns and his Sons 


S UCH was the unhappy condition of the Ro¬ 
man emperors, that, whatever might be 
their conduct, their fate was commonly 
the same. A life of pleasure or virtue, of severity 
or mildness, of indolence or glory,' alike led to 
an untimely grave; and almost every reign is 
closed by the same disgusting repetition of trea¬ 
son and murder. The death of Aurelian, how¬ 
ever, is remarkable by its extraordinary conse¬ 
quences. The legions admired, lamented, and 
revenged their victorious chief. The artifice of 
his perfidious secretary was discovered and pun¬ 
ished. The deluded conspirators attended the 
funeral of their injured sovereign with sincere 
or well-feigned contrition, and submitted to the 
unanimous resolution of the military order, 
which was signified by the following epistle: 
*‘The brave and fortunate armies to the senate 
and people of Rome.—The crime of one man, 
and the error of many, have deprived us of the 
late emperor Aurelian. May it please you, ven¬ 
erable lords and fathers! to place him in the 
number of the gods, and to appoint a successor 
whom your judgment shall declare worthy of 
the Imperial purple I None of those whose guilt 
or misfortune have contributed to our loss shall 


ever reign over us.”^ The Roman senators heard, 
without surprise, that another emperor had 
• been assassinated in his camp; they s(*cretlv re¬ 
joiced in the fall of Aurelian; but the modest 
and dutiful address of the legions, when it was 
communicated in full assembly by the consul, 
diffused the most pleasing astonishment. Such 
honours as fear and perhaps esteem could ex¬ 
tort they liberally poured forth on the memory 
of their deceased sovereign. Such acknow ledg¬ 
ments as gratitude could inspire they returned 
to the faithful armies of the republic, who enter¬ 
tained so just a sense of the legal authority of the 
senate in the choice of an emperor. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding this flattering appeal, the most 
prudent of the assembly declined exposing their 
safely and dignity to the caprice of an armed 
multitude. The strength of the legions was, 
indeed, a pledge of their sincerity, since those 
who may command are seldom reduced to the 
necessity of dissembling; but could it naturally 
be expected that a hasty repentance would cor¬ 
rect the inveterate habits of fourscore years? 
Should tile soldiers relapse into their accustomed 
seditions, their insolence might disgrace the 
majesty of the senate and prove fatal to the ob* 
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ject of its choice. Motives like these dictated a 
decree by which the election of a new emperor 
was referred to the suffrage of the military 
order. 

The contention that ensued is one of the best 
attested but most improbable events in the his¬ 
tory of mankind.^ The troops, as if satiated with 
the exercise of power, again conjured the senate 
to invest one of its own Ixjdy with the Imperial 
purple. The senate still persisted in its refusal; 
the army in its request. The reciprocal ofler was 
pressed and rejected at least three times, and, 
whilst the obstinate modesty of either party was 
resolved to receive a master from the hands of 
the other, eight months insensibly elapsed; an 
amazing period of tranquil anarchy, during 
which the Roman world remained without a 
sovereign, without an usurper, and without a 
sedition. The generals and magistrates appoint¬ 
ed by Aurelian continued to execute their ordi¬ 
nary functions; and it is ol^served that a pro- 
consul of Asia was the only considerable person 
removed from his office in the whole course of 
the interregnum. 

An event somewhat similar but much less 
authentic is supposed to have happened after 
the death of Romulus, who, in his life and char¬ 
acter, bore some affinity with Aurelian. The 
thnme was vacant during twelve months till the 
election of a Sabine philosopher, and the public 
peace w^as guarded in the same manner by the 
union of the several orders of the state. But, in 
the time of Nunia and Romulus, the arms of the 
people were controlled by the authority of the 
Patricians; and the balance of freedom was 
easily preserved in a small and virtuous com¬ 
munity.* The decline of the Roman state, far 
dillerent from its infancy, was attended with 
every circumstance that could banish from an 
interregnum the prospect of obedience and har¬ 
mony: an immense and tumultuous capital, a 
wide extent of empire, the scrs ilc equality of 
despotism, an army of four hundred thousand 
mercenaries, and the experience of frequent 
revolutions. Yet, notwithstanding all these temp¬ 
tations, the discipline and memory of Aurelian 
still restrained the seditious temper of the troops, 
as well as the fatal ambition of their leaders. 
The flower of the legions maintained their sta¬ 
tions on the banks of the Bosphorus, and the 
Imperial standard awed the less powerful camps 
of Rome and of the provinces. A generous 
though transient cntluisiasm seemed to animate 
the military order; and wc may hope that a few 
real patriots cultivated the returning friendship 
of the army and the senate as the only expedient 


capable of restoring the republic to its ancient 
beauty and vigour. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, near eight 
months after the murder of Aurelian, the con¬ 
sul convoked an assembly of the senate, and re- 
p>ortcd the doubtful and dangerous situation of 
the empire. He slightly insinuated that the pre¬ 
carious loyalty of the soldiers depended on the 
chance of every hour and of every accident; but 
he represented, with the most convincing elo¬ 
quence, the various dangers that might attend 
any farther delay in the choice of an emperor. 
Intelligence, he said, was already received that 
the Germans had passed the Rhine and occu¬ 
pied some of the strongest and most opulent 
cities of Gaul. I'he ambition of the Persian king 
kept the East in perpetual alarms; Egypt, Afri¬ 
ca, and lllyricum were exposed to foreign and 
domestic arms; and the levity of Syria would 
prefer even a female sceptre to the sanctity of 
the Roman laws. The consul then, addressing 
himself to Tacitus, the first of the senators,^ re¬ 
quired his opinion on the important subject of a 
proper candidate for the vacant throne. 

If we can prefer personal merit to accidental 
greatness, wt shall esteem the birth of Tacitus 
more truly noble than that of kings. He claimed 
his descent from the philosophic historian w’hose 
writings w ill instruct the last generations of man¬ 
kind.** The senator Tacitus was then seventy- 
five years of age.® The long period of his inno¬ 
cent life was adorned with w^calth and honours. 
He had tw’ice been invested w’ith the consular 
dignity,^ and enjoyed wath elegance and sobri¬ 
ety his ample patrimony of between two and 
three millions sterling.® The experience of so 
many princes, w'hom he had esteemed or en¬ 
dured, from the vain follies of Elagabalus to the 
useful rigour of Aurelian, taught him to form a 
just estimate of the duties, the dangers, and the 
temptations of their sublime station. From the 
a.ssiduous study of his immortal ancestor he de¬ 
rived the knowledge of the Roman constitution 
and of human nature.® The voice of the people 
had already named Tacitus as the citizen the 
most worthy of empire. The ungrateful rumour 
reached his ears, and induced him to seek the 
retirement of one of his villas in Campania. He 
had passed two months in the delightful privacy 
of Baiar, when he reluctantly obeyed the sum¬ 
mons of the consul to resume his honourable 
place in the senate, and to assist the republic 
w'ith his counsels on this important occasion. 

He arose to speak, when, from every quarter 
of the house, he was saluted with the names of 
Augustus and Emperor. *‘Tacitus Augustus, the 
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gods preserve thee, we choose thee for our sov¬ 
ereign, to thy care we intrust the republic and 
the world. Accept the empire from the authori¬ 
ty of the senate. It is due to thy rank, to thy con¬ 
duct, to thy manners.” As soon as the tumult of 
acclamations subsided, Tacitus attempted to 
decline the dangerous honour, and to express 
his wonder that they should elect his age and 
infirmities to succeed the martial vigour of Au- 
rclian. *‘Are these limbs, conscript fathers! fit¬ 
ted to sustain the weight of armour, or to prac¬ 
tise the exercises of the camp? The variety of 
climates, and the hardships of a military life, 
would soon oppress a feeble constitution, which 
subsists only by the most tender management. 
My exhausted strength scarcely enables me to 
discharge the duty of a senator; how insufRcient 
would it prove to the arduous labours of war 
and government! Can you hope that the legions 
will respect a weak old man, whose days have 
been spent in the shade of peace and retire¬ 
ment? Gan you desire that 1 should ever find 
reason to regret the favourable opinion of the 
senate?’*^® 

The reluctance of Tacitus, and it might pos¬ 
sibly be sincere, was encountered by the affec¬ 
tionate obstinacy of the senate. Five hundred 
voices repeated at once, in eloquent confusion, 
tiiat the greatest of the Roman princes, Numa, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, had as¬ 
cended the throne in a very advanced season of 
life; that the mind, not the body, a sovereign, 
not a soldier, was the object of their choice; and 
that they expected from him no more than to 
guide by his wisdom the valour of^thc legions. 
These pressing though tumultuary instances 
were seconded by a more regular oration of 
Metius Falconius, the next on the consular 
bench to Tacitus himself. He reminded the as¬ 
sembly of the evils which Rome had endured 
from the vices of headstrong and capricious 
youths, congratulated them on the election of a 
virtuous and experienced senator, and with a 
manly, though perhaps a selfish, freedom, ex¬ 
horted Tacitus to remember the reasons of his 
elevation, and to seek a successor, not in his own 
family, but in the republic. The speech of Falco¬ 
nius was enforced by a general acclamation. 
The emperor elect submitted to the authority 
of his country, and received the voluntary hom¬ 
age of his equals. The judgment of the senate 
was confirmed by the consent of the Roman 
people and of the Praetorian guards.^^ 

Tlie administration of Tacitus was not un¬ 
worthy of his life and principles. A grateful 
servant of the senate, he considered that national 


council as the author, and himself as the sub¬ 
ject, of the laws.^’ He studied to heal the wounds 
which Imperial pride, civil discord, and mili¬ 
tary violence had inflicted on the constitution, 
and to restore, at least, the image of the ancient 
republic as it had been preserved by the policy 
of Augustus and the virtues of Trajan and the 
Antonines. It may not be useless to recapitulate 
some of the most important prerogatives which 
the senate appeared to have regained by the 
election of Tacitus.” 1. To invest one of their 
body, under the title of emperor, with the gen¬ 
eral command of the armies and the govern¬ 
ment of the frontier provinces. 2. To determine 
the list, or, as it was then styled, the College of 
Consuls. They were twelve in number, who, in 
successive pairs, each during the space of two 
months, filled the year, and represented the 
dignity of that ancient office. The authority of 
the senate, in the nomination of the consuls, 
was exercised with such independent freedom, 
that no regard was paid to an irregular request 
of the emperor in favour of his brother Florianus. 
“The senate,” exclaimed Tacitus, with the hon¬ 
est transf>ort of a patriot, “understand the char¬ 
acter of a prince whom they have chosen.” 
3. To appoint the proconsuls and presidents of 
the provinces, and to confer on all the magis¬ 
trates their civil )urisdiction. 4. To receive ap¬ 
peals through the intermediate office of the 
prarfect of the city from all the tribunals of the 
empire. 5. To give force and validity, by their 
ilecrees, to such as they should approve of the 
emperor’s edicts. 6. To these several branches 
of authority we may add some inspection over 
the finances, since, even in the stern reign of 
Aurelian, it was in their power to divert a part 
of the revenue from the public service.” 

Circular epistles were sent, w ithout delay, to 
all the principal cities of the empire—Treves, 
Milan, Aquileia, Thessalonica, Corinth, Ath¬ 
ens, Antioch, Alexandria, and Carthage—to 
claim their obedience, and to inform them of 
the happy revolution which had restored the 
Roman senate to its ancient dignity. Two of 
these epistles are still extant. We likewise pos¬ 
sess two very singular fragments of the private 
correspondence of the senators on thistxxasion. 
They discover the most excessive joy and the 
most unbounded hopes. “Cast away ybur indo¬ 
lence,” it is thus that one of the senators ad¬ 
dresses his friend, “emerge from your retire¬ 
ments of Baiae and Putcoli. Give yourself to the 
city, to the senate. Rome flourishes, the whole 
republic flourishes. Thanks to the Roman army, 
to an army truly Roman, at length we have re- 
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covered our just authority, the end of all our de¬ 
sires. We hear appeals, we appoint proconsuls, 
we create emperors; perhaps, too, we may re¬ 
strain them—to the wise a word is sufficient.’*^^ 
These lofty expectations were, however, soon 
disappointed; nor, indeed, was it p>o8sible that 
the armies and the provinces should long obey 
the luxurious and unwarlike nobles of Rome. 
On the slightest touch the unsupported fabric 
of their pride and power fell to the ground. The 
expiring senate displayed a sudden lustre, blazed 
for a moment, and was extinguished for ever. 

All that had yet passed at Rome was no more 
than a theatrical representation, unless it was 
ratified by the more substantial power of the 
legions. Leaving the senators to enjoy their 
dream of freedom and ambition, Tacitus pro¬ 
ceeded to the Thracian camp, and was there, 
by the Prictorian pratfcct, presented to the as¬ 
sembled troops as the prince whom they them¬ 
selves had demanded, and whom the senate had 
bestowed. As soon as the praefect was silent the 
einpiTor addressed himself to the soldiers with 
eloquence and prupi leiy. He gratified their av¬ 
arice by a liberal distribution of treasure under 
the names of pay and donative. He engaged their 
esteem by a spirited declaration that, although 
his age might disable him from the performance 
of militiiry exploits, his counsels should never be 
unworthy of a Roman general, the successor of 
the brave Aurelian.** 

Whilst the deceased emperor was making 
preparations for a second expedition into the 
East, he had negotiated with the Alani, a Scyth¬ 
ian people, who pitched their tents in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the lake Ma;tis. 'Fhose barbarians, 
allured by presents and subsidies, had promised 
to invade Persia with a numerous body of light 
cavalry. They were faithful to their engage¬ 
ments; but when they arrived on the Roman 
frontier Aurelian was already dead, the design 
of the Persian war was at least susp>endcd, and 
the generals who, during the interregnum, ex¬ 
ercised a doubtful authority, were unprepared 
either to receive or to oppose them. Provoked 
by such treatment, which they considered as 
trilling and perfidious, the Alani had recourse 
to their own valour for their payment and re¬ 
venge; and as they moved with the usual swift¬ 
ness of Tartars, they had soon spread themselves 
over the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, Cili¬ 
cia, and Galatia. The legions who, from the 
opposite shores of the Jk)sphorus, could almost 
distinguish the flames of the cities and villages, 
impatiently urged their general to lead them 
against the invaders. The conduct of Tacitus 


was suitable to his age and station. He convinced 
the barbarians of the faith, as well as of the 
power, of the empire. Great numbers of the 
Alani, appeased by the punctual discharge of 
the engagements which Aurelian had contracted 
with them, relinquished their booty and cap¬ 
tives, and quietly retreated to their own deserts 
beyond the Phasis. Against the remainder, who 
refused peace, the Roman emperor waged, in 
person, a successful war. Seconded by an army 
of brave and experienced veterans, in a few 
weeks he delivered the provinces of Asia from 
the terror of the Scythian invasion.” 

But the glory and life of Tacitus were of short 
duration. Transported in the depth of winter 
from the soft retirement of Campania to the 
foot of Mount Caucasus, he sunk under the un¬ 
accustomed hardships of a military life. The fa¬ 
tigues of the body w’crc aggravated by the cares 
of the mind. For a while the angry and selfish 
passions of the ^Idiers had been susp>ended by 
the enthusiasm of public virtue. They soon broke 
out with redoubled violence, and raged in the 
camp, and even in the tent of the aged emperor. 
His mild and amiable character served only to 
inspire contempt, and he was incessantly tor¬ 
mented with factions which he could not as¬ 
suage, and by demands which it was impossible 
to satisfy. Whatever flattering expectations he 
had conceived of reconciling the public disor¬ 
ders, Tacitus soon was convinced that the licen¬ 
tiousness of the army disdained the feeble re¬ 
straint of laws, and his last hour was hastened 
by anguish and disappointment. It may be 
doubtful whether the soldiers imbrued their 
hands in the blood of this innocent prince.'** It is 
certain that their insolence was the cause of his 
death. He expired at Tyana in Cappadocia, 
after a reign of only six months and about 
twenty days.” 

The eyes of Tacitus were scarcely closed be¬ 
fore his brother Florianus showed himself un¬ 
worthy to reign by the hasty usurpation of the 
purple, without expecting the approbation of 
the senate. The reverence for the Roman con¬ 
stitution, which yet influenced the camp and 
the provinces, was sufficiently strong to dispose 
them to censure, but not to provoke them to 
oppose, the precipitate ambition of Florianus. 
The discontent would have evaporated in idle 
murmurs, had not the general of the East, the 
heroic Probus, boldly declared himself the aveng¬ 
er of the senate. The contest, however, was still 
unequal; nor could the most able leader, at the 
head of the efl'eminate troops of Egypt and Syr¬ 
ia, encounter, with any hopes of victory, the 
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legions of Europe, whose irresistible strength 
appeared to support the brother of Tacitus. But 
the fortune and activity of Probus triumphed 
over every obstacle. The hardy veterans of his 
rival, accustomed to cold climates, sickened and 
consumed away in the sultry heats of Cilicia, 
where the summer proved remarkably unwhole¬ 
some. Their numbers were diminished by fre¬ 
quent desertion, the passes of the mountains 
were feebly defended; Tarsus opened its gates; 
and the soldiers of Florianus, when they had 
permitted him to enjoy the Imperial title about 
three months, delivered the empire from civil 
war by the easy sacrifice of a prince whom they 
despised.*® 

The perpetual revolutions of the throne had 
so perfectly erased every notion of hereditary 
right, that the family of an unfortunate emperor 
was incapable of exciting the jealousy of his suc¬ 
cessors. The children of Tacitus and Florianus 
were permitted to descend into a private sta¬ 
tion, and to mingle with the general mass of the 
people. Their poverty indeed became an addi¬ 
tional safeguard to their innocence. When Taci¬ 
tus was elected by the senate he resigned his 
ample patrimony to the public service,*^ an act 
of generosity specious in app)carance, but which 
evidently disclosed his intention of transmitting 
the empire to his descendants. The only con¬ 
solation of their fallen state was the remem¬ 
brance of transient greatness, and a distant 
hope, the child of a flattering prophecy, that, 
at the end of a thousand years, a monarch of ' 
the race of Tacitus should arise, the protector 
of the senate, the restorer of Rome*, and the con¬ 
queror of the whole earth.** 

The peasants of lllyricum, who had already 
given Claudius and Aurelian to the sinking em¬ 
pire, had an equal right to glory in the eleva¬ 
tion of Probus.** Above twenty years before, the 
emperor Valerian, with his usual penetration, 
had discovered the rising merit of the young 
soldier, on whom he conferred the rank of trib¬ 
une long before the age prescribed by the mili¬ 
tary regulations. The tribune soon justified his 
choice by a victory over a great body of Sarma- 
tians, in which he saved the life of a near rela¬ 
tion of Valerian; and deserved to receive from 
the emperor’s hand the collars, bracelets, spears, 
and banners, the mural and the civic crown, 
and all the honourable rewards reserved by an¬ 
cient Rome for successful valour. The third, 
and afterwards the tenth, legion were intrusted 
to the command of Probus, who, in every step 
of his promotion, showed himself superior to the 
station which he filled. Africa and Pontus, the 


Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and the 
Nile, by turns afforded him the most splendid 
occasions of displaying his personal prowess and 
his conduct in war. Aurelian was indebted to 
him for the conquest of Egypt, and still more in¬ 
debted for the honest courage with which he 
often checked the cruelty of his master. Tacitus, 
who desired by the abilities of his generals to 
supply his own deficiency of military talents, 
named him commander-in-chief of all the east¬ 
ern provinces, with five times the usual salary, 
the promise of the consulship, and the hope of a 
triumph. When Probus ascended the Imperial 
throne he was about forty-four years of age ;** in 
the full possession of his fame, of the love of the 
army, and of a mature vigour of mind and body. 

His acknowledged merit, and the .success of 
his arms against Florianus, left him without an 
enemy or a competitor. Yet, if we may credit 
his own professions, very far from being desir¬ 
ous of the empire, he had accepted it with the 
most sincere reluctance. “But it is no longer in 
my power,” says Probus in a private letter, “to 
lay down a title so full of envy and of danger. I 
must continue to personate the character which 
the soldiers have imposed upon me.”** His duti¬ 
ful address to the senate displayed the senti¬ 
ments, or at least the language, of a Roman pa¬ 
triot: “When you elected one of your order, 
conscript fathers! to succeed the emperor Aure¬ 
lian, you acted in a manner suitabl^lo your jus¬ 
tice and wisdom. For you are the legal sover¬ 
eigns of the world, and the power which you 
derive from your ancestors will descend to your 
posterity. Happy would it have been if Flori- 
anus, instead of usurping the purple of his broth¬ 
er, like a private inheritance, had expected what 
your majesty might determine, either in his fa¬ 
vour, or in that of any other person. The pru¬ 
dent soldiers have punished his rashness. To me 
they have offered the title of Augustus; but I 
submit to your clemency my pretensions and 
my merits.”*® When this respectful epistle was 
read by the consul, the senators were unable to 
disguise their satisfaction that Probus should 
condescend thus humbly to solicit a sceptre 
which he already possessed. They celebrated 
with the warmest gratitude his virtues, his ex¬ 
ploits, and above all his moderation. A decree 
immediately passed, without a dissenting voice, 
to ratify the election of the eastern Armies, and 
to confer on their chief all the several branches 
of the Imperial dignity; the names of Caesar 
and Augustus, the title of Father of his country, 
the right of making in the same day three mo¬ 
tions in the senate,** the office of Pontifex Maxi- 
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mus, the tribunitian power, and the proconsular 
command; a mode of investiture which, though 
it seemed to multiply the authority of the em¬ 
peror, expressed the constitution of the ancient 
republic. The reign of Probus corresponded 
with this fair beginning. The senate was per¬ 
mitted to direct the civil administration of the 
empire. Their faithful general asserted the hon¬ 
our of the Roman arms, and often laid at their 
feet crowns of gold and barbaric trophies, the 
fruits of his numerous victories.^* Yet, whilst he 
gratified their vanity, he must secretly have de¬ 
spised their indolence and weakness. Though 
it was every moment in their power to repeal 
the disgraceful edict of Gallienus, the proud 
successors of the Scipios patiently acquiesced in 
their exclusion from all military employments. 
They soon experienced that those who refuse 
the sword must renounce the sceptre. 

The strength of Aurelian had crushed on every 
side the enemies of Rome. After his death they 
seemed to revive with an increase of fury and of 
numl)ers. They were again vanquished by the 
active vigour ot Pro bus, who, in a short reign 
of alx>ut six years,-* equalled the fame of ancient 
heroes, and restored peace and order to every 
province of the Roman world. The dangerous 
frontier of Rhaetia he so firmly secured that he 
left it without the suspicion of an enemy. He 
broke the wandering power of the Sarmatian 
tril)es, and by the terror of his arms compelled 
those barbarians to relinquish their spoil. 'Fhe 
Gothic nation courted the alliance of so warlike 
an ernpt^ror.®** He attacked the Isaurians in their 
mountains, besieged and took several of their 
strongest castles,^^ and flattered himself that he 
had for ever suppressed a domestic foe whose 
independence so deeply wounded the majesty 
of the empire. The troubles excited by the usurp¬ 
er Firmus in the Upper Egypt had never been 
perfectly appeased, and the cities of Ptolcinais 
and Coptos, fortified by the alliance of the 
Blemmycs, still maintained an obscure rebellion. 
The chastisement of those cities, and of their 
auxiliaries the savages of the South, is said to 
have alarmed the. court of Persia,*'-* and the 
'Great King sued in vain for the friendship of 
Probus. Most of the exploits which distinguished 
his reign were achieved by the personal valour 
and conduct of the emperor, insomuch that the 
writer of his Life expresses some amazement 
how, in so short a time, a single man could be 
present in so many distant wars. The remaining 
actions he intrusted to the care of his lieuten¬ 
ants, the judicious choice of whom forms no in¬ 
considerable part of his glory. Carus, Diocle¬ 


tian, Maxinuan, Constantius, Galerius, Ascle- 
piodatus, Annibalianus, and a crowd of other 
chiefs, who afterwards ascended or supported 
the throne, were trained to arms in the severe 
school of Aurelian and Probus.** 

But the most imp>ortant service which Probus 
rendered to the republic was the deliverance of 
Gaul, and the recovery of seventy flourishing 
cities oppressed by the barbarians of Germany, 
who, since the death of Aurelian, had ravaged 
that great province with impunity.** Among the 
various multitude of those fierce invaders, we 
may distinguish, with some degree of clearness, 
three great armies, or rather nations, succes¬ 
sively vanquished by the valour of Probus. He 
drove back the Franks into their morasses; a 
descriptive circumstance from whence we may 
infer that the confederacy known by the manly 
appellation of Free already occupied the flat 
maritime country, intersected and almost over¬ 
flown by the stagnating waters of the Rhine, 
and that several tribes of the Frisians and Bata¬ 
vians had acceded to their alliance. He van¬ 
quished the Burgundians, a considerable people 
of the Vandalic race. They had w'andered in 
quest of booty from the banks of the Oder to 
those of the Seine. They esteemed themselves 
suflicicntlv fortunate to purchase, by the resti¬ 
tution of all their booty, the permission of an 
undisturbed retreat. They attempted to elude 
that article of the treaty. Their punishment was 
immediate and terrible.** But of all the invaders 
of Gaul, the most formidable were the Lygians, 
a distant people who reigned over a wide do¬ 
main on the frontiers of Poland and Silesia.** 
In the Lvgian nation the Arii held the first rank 
by their numbers and fierceness. "The Arii" (it 
is thus that they are described by the energv of 
Tacitus) “study to improve by art and circum¬ 
stances the innate terrors of their barbarism. 
Their shields are black, their bodies are painted 
black. They choose for the combat the darkest 
hour of the night. Their host advances, covered 
as it were with a funeral shade;** nor do they 
often find an enemy capable of sustaining so 
strange and infernal an aspect. Of all our senses, 
the eyes are the first vanquished in battle.”** 
Yet the arms and discipline of the Romans easi¬ 
ly discomfited these horrid phantoms. The Lygii 
were defeated in a general engagement, and 
Semno, the most renowned of their chiefs, fell 
alive into the hands of Probus. That prudent 
emperor, uinvilling to reduce a brave people to 
despair, granted them an honourable capitula¬ 
tion, and permitted them to return in safety to 
their native country. But the losses which they 
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suffered in the march, the battle, and the re¬ 
treat, broke the power of the nation: nor is the 
Lygian name ever repeated in the history either 
of Germany or of the empire. The deliverance 
of Gaul is reported to have cost the lives of four 
hundred thousand of the invaders; a work of 
labour to the Romans, and of expense to the 
emperor, who gave a piece of gold for the head 
of every barbarian.^ But as the fame of war¬ 
riors is built on the destruction of human kind, 
we may naturally suspect that the sanguinary 
account W2is multipli^ by the avarice of the 
soldiers, and accepted without any very severe 
examination by the liberal vanity of Probus. 

Since the expedition of Maximin, the Roman 
generals had confined their ambition to a de¬ 
fensive war against the nations of Germany, 
who perpetually pressed on the frontiers of the 
empire. The more daring Probus pursued his 
Gallic victories, passed the Rhine, and displayed 
his invincible eagles on the banks of the Elbe 
and the Neckar. He was fully convinced that 
nothing could reconcile the minds of the bar¬ 
barians to peace, unless they experienced in their 
own country the calamities of war. Germany, 
exhausted by the ill success of the last emigra¬ 
tion, was astonished by his presence. Nine of 
(he most considerable princes repaired to his 
camp, and fell prostrate at his feet. Such a trea¬ 
ty was humbly received by the Germans as it 
pleased the conqueror to dictate. He exacted a 
strict restitution of the eiiects and captives which 
they had carried away from the provinces; and 
obliged their own magistrates to punish the 
more obstinate lobbers who presumed to de¬ 
tain any part of the spoil. A considerable tribute 
of corn, cattle, and horses, the only wealth of bar¬ 
barians, was reserved for the use of the garrisons 
which Probus established on the limits of their 
territory. He even entertained some thoughts of 
compelling the Germans to relinquish the exer¬ 
cise of arms, and to trust their differences to the 
justice, their safely to the power, of Rome. To 
accomplish these salutary ends, the constant 
residence of an Imperial governor, supported 
by a numerous army, was indispensably requi¬ 
site. Probus therefore judged it mon* expedient 
to defer the execution of so great a design; which 
was indeed rather of specious than solid utility.^^ 
Had Germany been reduced into the state of a 
province, the Romans, with immense labour 
and expense, would have acquired only a more 
extensive boundary to defend against the fiercer 
and more active barbarians of Scythia. 

Instead of reducing the warlike natives of 
Germany to the condition of subjects. Probus 


contented himself with the humble expedient of 
raising a bulwark against their inroads. The 
country which now forms the circle of Swabia 
had been left desert in the age of Augustus by 
the emigration of its ancient inhabitants.^^ The 
fertility of the soil soon attracted a new colony 
from the adjacent provinces of Gaul. Crowds of 
adventurers, of a roving temper and of desper¬ 
ate fortunes, occupied the doubtful possession, 
and acknowledged, by the payment of tithes, 
the majesty of the empire.^ To protect these 
new subjects, a line of frontier garrisons was 
gradually extended from the Rhine to the Dan¬ 
ube. About the reign of Hadrian, when that 
mode of defence began to be practised, these 
garrisons were connected and covered by a 
strong entrenchment of trees and palisades. In 
the place of so rude a bulwark, the emperor 
Probus constructed a stone wall of a consider¬ 
able height and strengthened it by towers at 
convenient distances. From the neighbourhood 
of Neustadt and Ratisbon on the Danube, it 
stretched across hills, valleys, rivers, and mo¬ 
rasses, as far as Wimpfen on the Ncckar, and at 
length terminated on the banks of the Rhine, 
after a winding course of near two hundred 
miles.*^ This important barrier, uniting the two 
mighty streams that protected the provinces of 
Europe, seemed to fill up the vacant space 
through which the barbarians, and particularly 
the Alemanni, could penetrate with the great¬ 
est facility into the heart of the empire. But the 
experience of the world, from China to Britain, 
has exposed the vain attempt of fortifying any 
extensive tract of country.*^ An active enemy, 
who can select and vary his points of attack, 
must in the end discover .some feeble spot, or 
some unguarded moment. The strength, as well 
as the attention, of the defenders is divided; 
and such arc the blind elfects of terror on the 
firmest troops that a line broken in a single 
place is almost instantly dt'^erted. The fate of 
the wall which Probus erected may confirm the 
general observation. Within a few years after 
his death it was overthrown by th6 Alemanni. 
Its scattered ruins, universally ascribed to the 
power of the Daemon, now serve only to excite 
the wonder of the Swabian peasant. 

Among the useful conditions of peace im¬ 
posed by Probus on the vanquished nations of 
Germany was the obligation of supplying the 
Roman army with sixteen thousand recruits, 
the bravest and most robust of their youth. The 
emperor dispersed them through all the prov¬ 
inces, and distributed this dangerous reinforce¬ 
ment, in small bands of fifty or sixty each, among 
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the national troops; judiciously observing that 
the aid which the republic derived from the 
barbarians should be felt but not seen.^^ Their 
aid was now become necessary. The feeble ele¬ 
gance of Italy and the internal provinces could 
no longer support the weight of arms. The hardy 
frontier of the Rhine and Danube still produced 
minds and bodies equal to the labours of the 
camp; but a perpetual series of wars had gradu¬ 
ally diminished their numbers. The infrequency 
of marriage, and the ruin of agriculture, affected 
the principles of population, and not only de¬ 
stroyed the strength of the present, but inter¬ 
cepted the hope of future generations. The wis¬ 
dom of Probus embraced a great and beneficial 
plan of replenishing the exhausted frontiers by 
new colonies of captive or fugitive barbarians, 
on whom he bestowed lands, cattle, instruments 
of husbandry, and every encouragement that 
might engage them to educate a race of soldiers 
for the service of the repul}iic. Into Britain, and 
most probably into Cambridgeshire,^^ he trans¬ 
ported a considerable body of Vandals. The 
impossibility of an escape reconciled them to 
their situation, and in the subsequent troubles 
of that island they approved themselves the 
most faithful servants of the state. Great num¬ 
bers of Franks and Gepidae were settled on the 
banks of the Danulx* and the Rhine. An hun¬ 
dred thousand Bastarnac, expelled from their 
own country, cheerfully accepted an establish¬ 
ment in Thrace, and soon imbibed the manners 
and sentiments of Roman subjects,^** But the ex¬ 
pectations of Probus w’ere too often disappoint¬ 
ed. The impatience and idleness of the barbari¬ 
ans could ill brook the slow labours of agricul¬ 
ture. Their unconquerable love of freedom, ris¬ 
ing against despotism, provoked them into hasty 
rebellions, alike fatal to themselves and to the 
provinces," nor could these artificial supplies, 
however repeated by succeeding emperors, re¬ 
store the important limit of Gaul and lllyricum 
to its ancient and native vigour. 

Of all the barbarians who abandoned their 
new settlements, and disturbed the public tran¬ 
quillity, a very small number returned to their 
own country. For a short season they might 
wander in arms through the empire, but in the 
end they were surely destroyed by the power of 
a warlike emperor. The successful rashness of a 
party of Franks was attended, however, with 
such memorable consequences that it ought not 
to be passed unnoticed They had been estab¬ 
lished by Probus on the sea-coast of Pontus, 
with a view of strengthening the frontier against 
the inroads of the Alani. A fleet stationed in one 


of the harbours of the Buxine fell into the hands 
of the Franks; and they resolved, through un¬ 
known seas, to explore their way from the mouth 
of the Phasis to that of the Rhine. They easily 
escaped through the Bosphorus and the Helles¬ 
pont, and, cruising along the Mediterranean, 
indulged their appetite for revenge and plunder 
by frequent descents on the unsuspecting shores 
of Asia, Greece, and Africa. The opulent city of 
Syracuse, in whose port the navies of Athens 
and Carthage had formerly been sunk, was 
sacked by a handful of barbarians, who mas¬ 
sacred the greatest part of the trembling inhab¬ 
itants. From the island of Sicily the Franks pro¬ 
ceeded to the Columns of Hercules, trusted 
themselves to the ocean, coasted round Spain 
and Gaul, and, steering their triumphant course 
through the British Channel, at length finished 
their surprising voyage by landing in safety on 
the Batavian or Frisian shores. The example 
of their success, instructing their countrymen 
to conceive the advantages and to despise the 
dangers of the sea, pointed out to their enter¬ 
prising spirit a new road to wealth and glory. 

Notwithstanding the vigilance and activity of 
Probus, it was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his 
wide-extended dominions. The barbarians who 
broke their chains had seized the favourable 
opportunity of a domestic war. When the em¬ 
peror marched to the relief of Gaul, he devolved 
the command of the East on Saturninus. That 
general, a man of merit and experience, was 
driven into rebellion by the absence of his sover¬ 
eign, the levity of the Alexandrian people, the 
pressing instances of his friends, and his own 
fears; but from the moment of his elevation he 
never entertained a hope of empire or even of 
life. *'Alas!” he said, *‘the republic has lost a 
useful serv^ant, and the rashness of an hour has 
destroyed the services of many years. You know 
not,” continued he, “the misery of sovereign 
power: a sword is perpetually suspended over 
our head. We dread our very guards, we dis¬ 
trust our companions. The choice of action or 
of repose is no longer in our disposition, nor is 
there any age, or character, or conduct, that 
can protect us Irom the censure of envy. In thus 
exalting me to the throne, you have doomed me 
to a life of cares, and to an untimely fate. The 
only consolation which remains is the assurance 
that I shall not fall alone.”But as the former 
part of his prediction was verified by the victo¬ 
ry, so the latter was disappointed by the clem¬ 
ency, of Probus. That amiable prince attempted 
even to save the unhappy Saturninus from the 
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hiry of the soldiers. He had more than once 
solicited the usurper himself to place some con¬ 
fidence in the mercy of a sovereign who so high¬ 
ly esteemed his character that he had punished 
as a malicious informer the first who related the 
improbable news of his defection. Saturninus 
might perhaps have embraced the generous of¬ 
fer had he not been restrained by the obstinate 
distrust of his adherents. Their guilt was deeper, 
and their hopes more sanguine, than those of 
their exp)erienced leader. 

The revolt of Saturninus was scarcely extin¬ 
guished in the East before new troubles were 
excited in the West by the rebellion of Bonasus 
and Proculus in Gaul. The most distinguished 
merit of those two officers was their respective 
prowess, of the one in the combats uf Bacchus, 
of the other in those of Venus,“ yet neither of 
them were destitute of courage and capacity, 
and both sustained with honour the august 
character which the fear of punishment had en¬ 
gaged them to assume, till they sunk at length 
beneath the superior genius of Probus. He used 
the victory with his accustomed moderation, 
and spared the fortunes as well as the lives of 
their innocent families. 

The arms of Probus had now suppressed all 
the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. 
His mild but steady administration confirmed 
the re-establishment of the public tranquillity; 
nor was there left in the provinces a hostile bar¬ 
barian, a tyrant, or even a robber, to revive the 
memory of past disorders. It was time that the* 
emperor should revisit Rome, and celebrate his 
own glory and the general happiness. The tri¬ 
umph due to the valour of Probus was conduct¬ 
ed with a magnificence suitable to his fortune; 
and the people, who had so lately admired the 
trophies of Aurelian, gazed with equal pleasure 
on those of his heroic successor.®^ We cannot on 
this occasion forget the desperate courage of 
about fourscore gladiators, reserved, with near 
six hundred others, for the inhuman sports of 
the amphitheatre. Disdaining to shed their blood 
for the amusement of the populace, they killed 
their keepers, broke from the place of their con¬ 
finement, and filled the streets of Rome with 
blood and confusion. After an obstinate resis¬ 
tance, they were overpowered and cut in pieces 
by the regular forces; but they obtained at least 
an honourable death, and the satisfaction of a 
just revenge.** 

The military discipline which reigned in the 
camps of Probus was less cruel than that of 
Aurelian, but it was equally rigid and exact. 
The latter had punished the irregularities of the 


soldiers with unrelenting severity, the former 
prevented them by employing the legions in 
constant and useful labours. When Probus com¬ 
manded in Egypt, he executed many consider¬ 
able works for the splendour and benefit of that 
rich country. The navigation of the Nile, so 
important to Rome itself, was improved; and 
temples, bridges, porticoes, and palaces, were 
constructed by the hands of the soldiers, who 
acted by turns as architects, as engineers, and as 
husbandmen.” It was reported of Hannibal 
that, in order to preserve his troops from the 
dangerous temptations of idleness, he had 
obliged them to form large plantations of olive- 
trees along the coast of Africa.** From a similar 
principle, Probus exercised his legions in cover¬ 
ing with rich vineyards the hills of Gaul and 
Pannonia, and two considerable spots are de¬ 
scribed which were entirely dug and planted by 
military labour.®* One of these, known under 
the name of Mount Alma, was situated near 
Sirmium, the country where Probus was born, 
for which he ever retained a partial affection, 
and whose gratitude he endeavoured to secure, 
by converting into tillage a large and unhealthy 
tract of marshy ground. An army thus em¬ 
ployed constituted perhaps the most useful as 
well as the bravest portion of Roman subjects. 

But, in the prosecution of a favfmrite schtMne, 
the best of men, satisfied with the rectitude of 
their intentions, arc subject to forgM the bounds 
of moderation; nor did Probus himself suffi¬ 
ciently consult the patience and disjposition of 
his fierce legionaries.** The dangers of the mili¬ 
tary profession seem only to be compensated by 
a life of pleasure and idleness; but if the duties 
of the soldier arc incessantly aggravated by the 
labours of the peasant, he will at last sink under 
the intolerable burden or shake it off with indig¬ 
nation. The imprudence of Probus is said to 
have inflamed the discontent of his troops. 
More attentive to the interests of mankind than 
to those of the army, he expressed the vain hope 
that, by the establishment of universal peace, he 
should soon abolish the necessity of a standing 
and mercenary force.” The unguarded expres¬ 
sion proved fatal to him. In one of the hottest 
days of summer, as he severely urged the un¬ 
wholesome labour of draining the marshes of 
Sirmium, the soldiers, impatient of fatigue, on a 
sudden threw down their tools, grasped their 
arms, and broke out into a furious mutiny. The 
emperor, conscious of his danger, took refuge in 
a loft> tower constructed for the purpose of sur¬ 
veying the progress of the work.** The tower 
was instantly forced, and a thousand swords 
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were plunged at once into the bosom of the un¬ 
fortunate Probus. The rage of the troops sub¬ 
sided as soon as it had been gratified. They then 
lamented their fatal rashness, forgot the severity 
of the emperor whom they had massacred, and 
hastened to perpetuate, by an honourable mon¬ 
ument, the memory of his virtues and victories.®* 

When the legions had indulged their grief 
and repentance for the death of Probus, their 
unanimous consent declared Carus, his Praeto¬ 
rian prajfcct, the most deserving of the Imperial 
throne. Every circumstance that relates to this 
prince appears of a mixed and doubtful nature. 
He gloried in the title of Roman Citizen; and 
affected to compare the purity of his blood with 
the foreign, and even barbarous, origin of the 
preceding emperors; yet the most inquisitive of 
his contemporaries, very far from admitting his 
claim, have variously deduced his own birth, or 
that of his parents, from Illyricum, from Gaul, 
or from Africa.®^ Though a soldier, he had re¬ 
ceived a learned education; though a senator, 
he was invested the first dignity of the 
army; and in an age when the civil and military 
professions liegan to be irrecoverably separated 
from each other, they were united in the jjcrson 
of Carus. Notwithstanding the severe justice 
which he exercised against the assassins of Pro¬ 
bus, to whose favour and esteem he was higlily 
indebted, he could not escape the suspicion of 
being accessory to a deed from whence he de¬ 
rived the principal advantage. He enjoyed, at 
least before his elevation, an acknowledged 
character of virtue and abilities;*® but his aus¬ 
tere temper insensibly degenerated into niorosc- 
ness and cruelly; and the imperfect writers of 
his life almost hesitate whether they shall not 
rank him in the numl)cr of Roman tyrants.*® 
When Carus assumed the purple he was alx»ut 
sixty years of age, and his two sons, Carinus and 
Numerian, had already attained the season of 
manhood.®^ 

The authority of the senate expired with Pro¬ 
bus; nor was the repentance of the soldiers dis¬ 
played by the same dutiful regard for the civil 
power which they had testified after the unfor¬ 
tunate death of Aurelian. The election of Carus 
was decided without cxp>ccting the approbation 
of the senate, and the new emj)eror contented 
himself with announcing, in a cold and stately 
epistle, that he had ascended the vacant throne.®* 
A behaviour so very opposite to that of his ami¬ 
able predecessor afforded no favourable presage 
of the new reign: and the Romans, deprived of 
power and freedom, asserted their privilege of 
licentious murmurs.®* The voice of congratula¬ 


tion and flattery was not however silent; and 
we may still peruse, with pleasure and con¬ 
tempt, an eclogue which was composed on the 
accession of the emperor Carus. Two shepherds, 
avoiding the noontide heat, retire into the cave 
of Faunus. On a spreading beech they discover 
some recent characters. The rural deity had de¬ 
scribed, in prophetic verses, the felicity prom¬ 
ised to the empire under the reign of so great a 
prince. Faunus hails the approach of that hero, 
who, receiving on his shoulders the sinking 
weight of the Roman world, shall extinguish 
war and faction, and once again restore the in¬ 
nocence and security of the golden agc.^® 

It is more than probable that these elegant 
trifles never reached the cars of a veteran gen¬ 
eral who, with the consent of the legions, was 
preparing to execute the long-suspended design 
of the Persian war. Before his departure for this 
distant expedition, Carus conferred on his two 
sons, Carinus and Numerian, the title of Caesar, 
and, investing the former with almost an equal 
share of the Imperial power, directed the young 
prince first to suppress some troubles which had 
arisen in Gaul, and afterwards to fix the scat of 
his residence at Rome, and to assume the gov¬ 
ernment of the Western provinccs.'^^ The safety 
of Illyricum was confirmed by a memorable de¬ 
feat of the Sarmatians; sixteen thousand of 
those barbarians remained on the field of battle, 
and the number of captives amounted to twenty 
thousand. The old emperor, animated with the 
fame and prospect of victory, pursued his 
march, in the midst of winter, through the 
countries of Thrace and Asia Minor, and at 
length, with his younger son Numerian, arrived 
on the confines of the Persian monarchy. There, 
encamping on the summit of a lofty mountain, 
he pointed out to his troops the opulence and 
luxury of the enemy whom they were about to 
invade. 

The successor of Artaxerxes, Varanes, or 
Bahrain, though he had subdued the Segestans, 
one of the most warlike nations of Upper Asia/^ 
was alarmed at the approach of the Romans, 
and endeavoured to retard their progress by a 
negotiation of peace. His ambassadors entered 
the camp about sunset, at the time when the 
troops were satisfying their hunger with a frugal 
repast. The Persians expressed their desire of 
being introduced to the presence of the Roman 
emperor. They were at length conducted to a 
soldier who was seated on the grass. A piece of 
stale bacon and a few hard peas composed his 
supper. A coarse woollen garment of purple 
was the only circumstance that announced his 
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dignity. The conference was conducted with 
the same disregard of courtly elegance. Cams, 
taking off a cap which he wore to conceal his 
baldness, assur^ the ambassadors that, unless 
their master acknowledged the superiority of 
Rome, he would speedily render Persia as naked 
of trees as his own head was destitute of hair.^’ 
Notwithstanding some traces of art and prep¬ 
aration, we may discover in this scene the man¬ 
ners of Cams, and the severe simplicity which 
the martial princes who succeeded Gallicnus 
had already restored in the Roman camps. The 
ministers of the Great King trembled and 
retired. 

The threats of Cams were not without effect. 
He ravaged Mesopotamia, cut in pieces what¬ 
ever opposed his passage, made himself master 
of the great cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
(which seem to have surrendered without re¬ 
sistance), and carried his victorious arms be¬ 
yond the Tigris. He had seized the favourable 
moment for an invasion. The Persian councils 
were distracted by domestic factions, and the 
greater part of their forces were detained on the 
frontiers of India. Rome and the East received 
with transport the news of such important ad¬ 
vantages. Flattery and hope painted in the most 
lively colours the fall of Persia, the conquest of 
Arabia, the submission of Egypt, and a lasting 
deliverance from the inroads of the Scythian 
nations.^‘ But the reign of Cams was destined 
to expose the vanity of predictions. They were 
scarcely uttered before they were contradicted' 
by his death; an event attended^with such am¬ 
biguous circumstances that it may be related in 
a letter from his own secretary to the praefect of 
the city. “Cams,” says he, “our dearest emper¬ 
or, was confined by sickness to his bed, when a 
furious tempest arose in the camp. The dark¬ 
ness which overspread the sky was so thick that 
we could no longer distinguish each other; and 
the incessant flashes of lightning took from us 
the knowledge of all that passed in the general 
confusion. Immediately after the most violent 
clap of thunder we heard a sudden cry that the 
emperor was dead; and it soon appeared that 
his chamberlains, in a rage of grief, had set fire 
to the royal pavilion, a circumstance which 
gave rise to the report that Cams was killed by 
lightning. But, as far as we have been able to 
investigate the tmth, his death was the natural 
effect of his disorder.”^* 

The vacancy of the throne was not produc¬ 
tive of any disturbance. The ambition of the 
aspiring generals was checked by their mutual 
fears; and young Numerian, with his absent 


brother Carinus, were unanimously acknowl¬ 
edged as Roman emperors. The public expect¬ 
ed that the successor of Carus would pursue his 
father’s footsteps, and, without allowing the 
Persians to recover from their consternation, 
would advance sword in hand to the palaces of 
Susa and Ecbatana.^^ But the legions, however 
strong in numbers and discipline, were dis¬ 
mayed by the most abject superstition. Not¬ 
withstanding all the arts that were practised to 
disguise the manner of the late emperor’s death, 
it was found impossible to remove the opinion 
of the multitude, and the power of opinion is 
irresistible. Places or persons stmek with light¬ 
ning were considered by the ancients with pious 
horror, as singularly devoted to the wrath of 
Heaven.’® An oracle was remembered which 
marked the river Tigris as the fatal boundary of 
the Roman arms. The troops, terrified with the 
fate of Cams and with their own danger, called 
aloud on young Numerian to obey the will of 
the gods, and to lead them away from this in¬ 
auspicious scene of war. The feeble emperor 
was unable to subdue their obstinate prejudice, 
and the Persians wondered at the unexpected 
retreat of a victorious enemy.” 

The intelligence of the mysterious fate of the 
late emperor was soon carried from the frontiers 
of Persia to Rome; and the senate, as well as the 
provinces, congratulated the accession of the 
sons of Cams. These fortunate'youths were 
strangers, however, to that conscious superiori¬ 
ty, either of birth or of merit, which can alone 
render the possession of a throne easy, and as it 
were natural. Born and educated in a private 
station, the election of their father raised them 
at once to the rank of princes; and his death, 
which happened about sixteen months after¬ 
wards, left them the unexpected legacy of a vast 
empire. To sustain with temper this rapid ele¬ 
vation, an uncommon share of virtue and pm- 
dence was requisite; and Carinus, the elder of 
the brothers, was more than commonly defi¬ 
cient in those qualities. In the Gallic war he 
discovered some degree of personal courage;*® 
but from the moment of his arrival at Rome he 
abandoned himself to the luxury of the capital, 
and to the abuse of his fortune. He was soft, yet 
cmel; devoted to pleasure, but destitute of 
taste; and, though exquisitely susceptible of 
vanity, indifferent to the public esteem. In the 
course of a few months he successively married 
and divorced nine wives, most of whom he left 
pregnant; and, notwithstanding this legal in- 
constancy, found time to indulge such a variety 
of irregular appetites as brought dishonour on 
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hiniself and on the noblest hoiises of Rome. He 
beheld with inveterate hatred all those who 
might remember his former obscurity, or cen¬ 
sure his present conduct. He banished or put to 
death the friends and counsellors whom his 
father had placed about him to guide his in¬ 
experienced youth; and he persecuted with the 
nu^anest revenge his schoolfellows and compan¬ 
ions who had not sufficiently respected the la¬ 
tent majesty of the emperor. With the senators 
Carinus affected a lofty and regal demeanour, 
frequently declaring that he designed to dis¬ 
tribute their estates among the populace of 
Rome. From the dregs of that populace he se¬ 
lected his favourites, and even his ministers. 
The palace, and even the Imperial table, was 
filled with singers, dancers, prostitutes, and all 
the various retinue of vice and folly. One of his 
doorkeepers*'' he intrusted with the government 
of the city. In the room of the Praetorian prae- 
fect, whom he put to death, Carinus substituted 
one of the ministers of his looser pleasures. An¬ 
other, who possciscu the same or even a more 
infamous title to favour, was invested with the 
consulship. A confidential secretary, who had 
acquired uncommon skill in the art of forgery, 
delivered the indolent emperor, with his own 
consent, from the irksome duty of signing his 
name. 

When the emperor Cams undertook the Per¬ 
sian war, he w^as induced, by motives of affec¬ 
tion as well as policy, to secure the fortunes of 
his family by leaving in the hands of his eldest 
son the armies and provinces of the West. The 
intelligence which he soon received of the con¬ 
duct of Carinu-s filled him with shame and re¬ 
gret; nor had he concealed his resolution of 
satisfying the republic by a severe act of justice, 
and of adopting, in the place of an unworthy 
son, the brave and virtuous Constant ius, who at 
that time was governor of Dalmatia. But the 
elevation of Constantius was for a while de¬ 
ferred; and as soon as the father's death had 
released Carinus from the control of fear or de¬ 
cency, he displayed to the Romans the extrava¬ 
gancies of Elagabalus, aggravated by the cruel¬ 
ty of Domitian.® 

The only merit of the administration of Cari¬ 
nus that history could record, or poetry cele¬ 
brate, was the uncommon splendour with 
which, in his own and his brother's name, he 
exhibited the Roman games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre. More than twenty 
years afterwards, when the courtiers of Diocle¬ 
tian represented to their frugal sovereign the 
fame and popularity of his munificent predeces¬ 


sor, he acknowledged that the reig;n of Carinus 
had indeed been a reign of pleasure.**^ But this 
vain prodigality, which the pmdcnce of Diocle¬ 
tian might justly despise, was enjoyed with sur¬ 
prise and transport by the Roman people. The 
oldest of the citizens, recollecting the spectacles 
of former days, the triumphal pomp of Probus 
or Aurelian, and the secular games of the em¬ 
peror Philip, acknowledged that they were ail 
surpassed by the superior magnificence of 
Carinus.*^ 

The spectacles of Carinus may therefore be 
best illustrated by the observation of some par¬ 
ticulars which history has condescended to re¬ 
late concerning those of his predecessors. If we 
confine ourselves solely to the hunting of wild 
beasts, however we may censure the vanity of 
the design or the cruelty of the execution, we 
are obliged to confess that neither before nor 
since the time of-thc Romans so much art and 
cxi>cnse have ever been lavished for the amuse¬ 
ment of the people.®^ By the order of Probus, a 
great quantity of large trees, torn up by the 
roots, were transplanted into the midst of the 
circus. The spacious and shady forest was im¬ 
mediately filled with a thousand ostriches, a 
thousand stags, a thousand fallow-deer, and a 
thousand wild boars; and all this variety of 
game w'as abandoned to the riotous impetuosity 
of the multitude. The tragedy of the succeeding 
day consisted in the massacre of an hundred 
lions, an equal number of lionesses, two hun¬ 
dred leopards, and three hundred bears.The 
collection prepared by the younger Gordian for 
his triumph, and which his successor exhibited 
in the secular games, was less remarkable by the 
number than by the singularity of the animals. 
Twenty zebras displa>cd their elegant forms 
and variegated lx*auty to the e>es of the Roman 
people.Ten elks, and as many camelopards, 
the loftiest and most harmless creatures that 
wander over the plain of Sarmatia and i^^thio- 
pia. were contrasted with thirty .\frican hynrnas 
and t(Mi Indian tigers, the most implacable sav¬ 
ages of the torrid zone. The unoffending strength 
wdth w'hich Nature has endowed the greater 
tp^adrupeds was admired in the rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus of the Nilc,^** and a majestic 
troop of twcnty-lw'o elephants.*® While the pop¬ 
ulace gazed with stupid wonder on the splendid 
show, the naturalist might indeed observe the 
figure and prop<Ttics of so many different spe¬ 
cies, transported from every part of the ancient 
world into the amphitheatre of Rome. But this 
accidental benefit which science might deri\'e 
from folly is surely insufficient to justify such a 
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wanton abuse of the public riches. There occurs, 
however, a single instance in the first Punic war 
in which the senate wisely connected this amuse¬ 
ment of the multitude with the interest of the 
state. A considerable number of elephants, taken 
in the defeat of the Carthaginian army, were 
driven through the circus by a few slaves, armed 
only with blunt javelins.*® The useful spectacle 
served to impress the Roman soldier with a just 
contempt for those unwieldy animals; and he 
no longer dreaded to encounter them in the 
ranks of war. 

The hunting or exhibition of wild beasts was 
conducted with a magnificence suitable to a 
people who styled themselves the mabters of the 
world; nor was the edifice appropriated to that 
entertainment less expensive of Roman great¬ 
ness. Posterity admires, and will long admire, 
the awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, 
who so well deserved the epithet of Colossal.®^ 
It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hun¬ 
dred and sixty-four feet in length, and four hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven in breadth, founded on 
fourscore arches, and rising, with four successive 
orders of architecture, to the height of one hun¬ 
dred and forty feet.** The outside of the edifice 
was encrusted with marble and decorated with 
statues. The slopes of the vast concave, which 
formed the inside, were filled and surrounded 
with sixty or eighty rows of scats, of marble like¬ 
wise, covered with cushions, and capable of re¬ 
ceiving with ease above four-score thousancl 
spectators.** Sixty-four vomtimies (for by that 
name the doors were very aptly distinguished) 
poured forth the immense multitude; and the 
entrances, passages, and staircases were con¬ 
trived with such exquisite skill, that each per¬ 
son, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, 
or the plebeian order, arrived at his destined 
place without trouble or confusion.®^ Nothing 
was omitted which, in any respect, could be 
subservient to the convenience and pleasure of 
the spectators. They were protected from the 
sun and rain by an ample canopy, occasionally 
drawn over their heads. The air was continually 
refreshed by the playing of fountains, and pro¬ 
fusely impregnated by the grateful scent of aro¬ 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the arenas or 
stage, was strewed v\rith the finest sand, and suc¬ 
cessively assumed the most different forms. At 
one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Hesperidcs, and was after¬ 
wards broken into the rocks and caverns of 
Thrace. The subterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhaustible supply of water; and what had 
just before appeared a level plain might be sud¬ 


denly converted into a wide lake, covered with 
armed vessels, and replenished with the mon¬ 
sters of the deep.®® In the decoration of these 
scenes the Roman emperors displayed their 
wealth and liberality; and we read on various 
occasions that the whole furniture of the amphi¬ 
theatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or 
of amber.®* The poet who describes the games 
of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd at¬ 
tracted to the capital by the fame of their mag¬ 
nificence, affirms that the nets designed as a de¬ 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; 
that the p)orticoes were gilded; and that the belt 
or circle which divided the several ranks of spec¬ 
tators from each other was studded with a pre¬ 
cious mosaic of beautiful stones.®^ 

In the midst of this glittering pageantry, the 
emperor Carinus, secure of his fortune, enjoyed 
the acclamations of the people, the fialtery oi 
his courtiers, and the songs of the poets, who, 
for want of a more essential merit, were reduced 
to celebrate the divine graces of his pt'rson.®* 
In the same hour, but at the distance of nine 
hundred miles from Rome, his brother expired; 
and a sudden revolution transferred into the 
hands of a stranger the sceptre of the house of 
Carus.®® 

The sons of Carus never saw each other after 
their father’s death. The arrangeinents which 
their new situation required wero-probably dc- 
ferr(‘d till the return of the younger brother to 
Rome, where a triumph was decreed to the 
young emperors for the glorious success of the 
Persian war.*®® It is uncertain whether they in¬ 
tended to divide Ijetwecn them the administra¬ 
tion or the provinces of the empire; but it is 
very unlikely that their union would have proved 
of any long duration. The jealousy of power 
must have been infiamed by the opposition of 
characters. In the most corrupt of times Carinus 
was unworthy to live: Numerian deserved to 
reign in a happier period. His affable manners 
and gentle virtues secured him, as soon as they 
became known, the regard and affections of the 
public. He possessed the elegant accomplish¬ 
ments of a poet and orator, whicth dignify as 
well as adorn the humblest and the most exalted 
station. His eloquence, however it was applauded 
by the senate, was formed not so much on the 
model of Cicero as on that of the modern de- 
claimers; but in an age very far from being des¬ 
titute of poetical merit, he contended for the 
prize with the most celebrated of his contem¬ 
poraries, and still remained the friend of his 
rivals; a circumstance which evinces either the 
goodness of his heart, or the superiority of his 
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genius.*®' But the talents of Numerian were ra¬ 
ther of the contemplative than of the active 
kind. When his father’s elevation reluctantly 
forced him from the shade of retirement, neither 
his temper nor his pursuits had qualified him 
for the command of armies. His constitution 
was destroyed by the hardships of the Persian 
war; and he had contracted, from the heat of 
the climate,*®* such a weakness in his eyes, as 
obliged him, in the course of a long retreat, to 
confine himself to the solitude and darkness of 
a tent or litter. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, was devolved on Arrius 
Aper, the Praetorian pracfect, who, to the power 
of his important office, added the honour of be¬ 
ing father-in-law to Numerian. The Imperial 
pavilion was strictly guarded by his most trusty 
adherents; and during many days Aper deliver¬ 
ed to the army the supposed mandates of their 
invisible sovereign.*®* 

It was not till eight months after the death of 
Carus that the Roman army, returning by slow 
marches from the banks of the Tigris, arrived 
on those of the 1 hracian Bosphorus. The legions 
halted at Chalcedon in Asia, while the court 
passed over to Hcraclca, on the European side 
of the Propontis.*®^ But a report soon circulated 
through the camp, at first in secret whispers, 
and at length in loud clamours, of the emperor’s 
death, and of the presumption of his ambitious 
minister, who still exercised the sovereign power 
in the name of a prince w ho was no more. The 
impatience of the soldiers could not long support 
a slate of suspense. With rude curiosity tliey 
broke into the imperial tent, and discovered 
only the corpse of Numerian.*®® The gradual 
decline of his health might have induced them 
to believe that his death was natural; but the 
concealment was interpreted as an evidence of 
guilt, and the measures which Aper had taken 
to secure his election became the immediate oc¬ 
casion of his ruin. Yet, even in the transport of 
their rage and grief, the troops observed a reg¬ 
ular proceeding, which proves how firmly dis¬ 
cipline had been re-established by the martial 
successors of Gallicnus. A general assembly of 
the army was appointed to be held at Chalce¬ 
don, whither Aper was transported in chains, 
as a prisoner and a criminal. A vacant tribunal 
was erected in the midst of the camp, and the 
generals and tribunes formed a great military 
council. They soon announced to the multitude 
that their choice had fallen on Diocletian, com¬ 


mander of the domestics or bodyguards, as the 
person the most capable of revenging and suc¬ 
ceeding their beloved emperor. The future for¬ 
tunes of the candidate depended on the chance 
or conduct of the present hour. Conscious that 
the station which he had filled exposed him to 
some suspicions, Diocletian ascended the tri¬ 
bunal, and, raising his eyes towards the Sun, 
made a solemn profession of his own innocence, 
in the presence of that all-seeing Deity.*®® Then, 
assuming the tone of a sovereign and a judge, he 
commanded that Aper should be brought in 
chains to the foot of the tribunal. “This man,” 
said he, “is the murderer of Numerian;” and 
without giving him time to enter on a danger¬ 
ous justification, drew his sword, and buried it 
in the breast of the unfortunate prsrfect. A 
charge supported by such decisive proof was 
admitted without contradiction, and the legions, 
with repeated acclamations, acknowledged the 
justice and authority of the emperor Dio¬ 
cletian.*®* 

Before we enter upon the memorable reign of 
that prince, it will be proper to punish and dis¬ 
miss the unworthy brother of Numerian. Cari¬ 
ous p>ossessed arms and treasures sufficient to 
support his legal title to the empire. But his per¬ 
sonal vices overbalanced every advantage of 
birth and situation. The most faithful servants 
of the father despised the incapacity, and dread¬ 
ed the cruel arrogance of the son. The hearts of 
the people were engaged in favour of his rival, 
and even the senate was inclined to prefer an 
usurper to a t>Tant. The arts of Diocletian in¬ 
flamed the general discontent; and the winter 
was employed in secret intrigues and open prep¬ 
arations for a civil war. In the spring the forces 
of the East and of the West encountered each 
other in the plains of Margus, a small city of 
Ma^sia, in the ncighbourhoixi of the Danube.*®* 
The troofxj, so lately returned from the Persian 
war, had acquired their glory at the expiense of 
health and numbers, nor were they in a condi¬ 
tion to contend w^itli the unexhausted strength 
of the legions of Europe. Their ranks were bro¬ 
ken, and, fi>r a moment, DiiK:letian despaired 
of the purple and of life. But the advantage 
which Carinus had obtained by the valour of 
his soldiers he quickly lost by the infidelity of 
his officers. A tribune, whose wife he had se¬ 
duced, seized the opportunity of revenge, and 
by a single blow extinguished civil discord in 
the blood of the adulterer.*®® 



CHAPTER XIII 


The Reign of Diocletian and his Three Associates, Maximian, Galerius, and Con¬ 
stantins. General Re-establishment of Order and Tranquillity. The Persian IVar, 
Victory, and Triumph. The new Form of Administration. Abdication and Re¬ 
tirement of Diocletian and Maximian. 


As the reign of Diocletian was more illustri- 
ous than that of any of his predecessors, 
^ so was his birth more abject and obscure. 
The strong claims of merit and of violence had 
frequently superseded the ideal prerogatives of 
nobility; but a distinct line of separation was 
hitherto preserved between the free and the ser¬ 
vile part of mankind. The parents of Diocletian 
had been slaves in the house of Anulinus, a 
Roman senator; nor was he himself distinguish¬ 
ed by any other name than that which he de¬ 
rived from a small town in Dalmatia, from 
whence his mother deduced her origin.^ It is, 
however, probable that his father obtained the 
freedom of the family, and that he soon acquired 
an office of scribe, which was commonly exer¬ 
cised by persons of his condition.^ Favourable 
oracles, or rather the consciousness of superior 
merit, prompted his aspiring son to pursue the 
profession of arms and the hopes of fortune; and 
it would be extremely curious to observe the 
graduation of arts and accidents which enabled 
him in the end to fulfil those oracles, and to dis¬ 
play that merit to the world. Diocletian was suc¬ 
cessively promoted to the government of Maesia^ 
the honours of the consulship, |ind the impor¬ 
tant command of the guards of the palace. He 
distinguished his abilities in the Persian war; 
and after the death of Numerian, the slave, by 
the confession and judgment of his rivals, was 
declared the most worthy of the Imperial 
throne. The malice of religious zeal, whilst it 
arraigns the savage fierceness of his colleague 
Maximian, has affected to cast suspicion on the 
personal courage of the emperor Diocletian.’ It 
would not be easy to persuade us of the coward¬ 
ice of a soldier of fortune who acquired and pre¬ 
served the esteem of the legions, as well as the 
favour of so many warlike princes. Yet even 
calumny is sagacious enough to discover and to 
attack the most vulnerable part. The valour of 
Diocletian was never found inadequate to his 
duty, or to the occasion; but he appears not to 
have possessed the daring and generous spirit of 
a hero, who courts danger and fame, disdains 
artifice, and boldly challenges the allegiance of 


his equals. His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid—a vigorous mind improved by the ex¬ 
perience and study of mankind; dexterity and 
application in business; a judicious mixture of 
liberality and economy, of mildness and rigour; 
profound dissimulation under the disguise of 
military frankness; steadiness to pursue his ends; 
flexibility to vary his means; and, above all, the 
great art of submitting his own passions, as well 
as those of others, to the interest of his ambition, 
and of colouring his ambition with the most 
specious pretences of justice and public utility. 
Like Augustus, Diocletian may be considered 
as the founder of a new empire. Like the adopt¬ 
ed son of Caesar, he was distinguished as a states¬ 
man rather than as a warrior; nor did either of 
those princes employ force, whenever their pur¬ 
pose could be eflected by policy. 

The victory of Diocletian was remarkable for 
its singular mildness. A people accustomed to 
applaud the clemency of the conqueror, if the 
usual punishments of death, cxilc^and confisca¬ 
tion were inflicted with any degree of temper 
and equity, b<*hcld. with the most pleasing as¬ 
tonishment, a civil war, the flames of which 
were extinguished in the field of battle. Diocle¬ 
tian received into his confidence Aristobulus, 
the principal minister of the house of Carus, re¬ 
spected the lives, the fortunes, and the dignity 
of his adversaries, and even continued in their 
respective stations the greater number of the 
servants of Carinus.^ It is not improbable that 
motives of prudence might assist the humanity 
of the artful Dalmatian: of these servants, many 
had purchased his favour by secret treachery; in 
others, he esteemed their grateful fidelity to an 
unfortunate master. The discerniilg judgment 
of Aurelian, of Probus, and of Cams, had filled 
the several departments of the state and army 
with officers of approved merit, whose removal 
would have injured the public service, without 
promoting the interest of the succ^sor. Such a 
conduct, however, displayed to the Roman 
world the fairest prospect of the new reign, and 
the emperor affected to confirm this favourable 
prepossession by declaring that, among all the 
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virtues of his predecessors} he was the most am¬ 
bitious of imitating the humane philosophy ct 
Marcus Antoninus.* 

The first considerable action of his reign 
seemed to evince his sincerity as well as his mod¬ 
eration. After the example of Marcus, he gave 
himself a colleague in the person of Maximian, 
on whom he bestowed at f^t the title of Caesar, 
and afterwards that of Augustus.* But the mo¬ 
tives of his conduct, as well as the object of his 
choice, were of a very different nature from 
those of his admired predecessor. By investing a 
luxurious youth with the honours of the purple, 
Marcus had discharged a debt of private grati¬ 
tude, at the expense, indeed, of the happiness 
of the state. By associating a friend and a fellow- 
soldier to the favours of government, Diocle¬ 
tian, in a time of public danger, provided for 
the defence both of the East and of the West. 
Maximian was born a peasant, and, like Aure- 
lian, in the territory of Sirmium. Ignorant of 
letters,^ careless of laws, the rusticity of his ap¬ 
pearance and manners still betrayed in the 
most elevated fortune the meanness of his ex¬ 
traction. War wus tin only art which he pro¬ 
fessed. In a long course of sennee he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself on every frontier of the em¬ 
pire ; and though his military talents were formed 
to obey rather than to command, though, per¬ 
haps, he never attained the skill of a consum¬ 
mate general, he was capable, by his valour, 
constancy, and experience, of executing the 
most arduous undertakings. Nor were the vices 
of Maximian less useful to his benefactor. In¬ 
sensible to pity, and fearless of consequences, he 
was the ready instrument of every act of cruelty 
which the policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon as a bloody 
sacrifice had been offered to prudence or to re¬ 
venge, Diocletian, by his seasonable interces¬ 
sion, saved the remaining few whom he had 
never designed to punish, gently censured the 
severity of his stern colleague, and enjoyed the 
comparison of a golden and an iron age, which 
was universally applied to their opposite max¬ 
ims of government. Notwithstanding the differ¬ 
ence of their characters, the two emperors main- 
t^ned, on the throne, that friendship which 
they had contracted in a private station. The 
haughty, turbulent spirit of Maximian, so fatal 
afterwards to himself and to the public peace, 
was accustomed to respect the genius of IXocle- 
tiaii, and confessed the ascendant of reason over 
brutal violence.* From g motive either of pride 
or superstition, the two emperors assumed the 
titles, the one of Jovius, the other of Herculius. 


Whilst the motion of the world (such was the 
language of their venal orators) was maintained 
by the all-seeing wisdom of Jupiter, the invin¬ 
cible arm of Hercules purged the earth from 
monsters and tyrants.* 

But even the omnipotence of Jovius and Her¬ 
culius was insufficient to sustain the weight of 
the public administration. The prudence of Dio¬ 
cletian discovered that the empire, assailed on 
every side by the barbarians, required on every 
side the presence of a great army and of an em¬ 
peror. With this view, he resolved once more to 
divide his unwieldy power, and, with the in¬ 
ferior title of Casar, to confer on two generals of 
approved merit an equal share of the sovereign 
authority.^* Galerius, sumamed Armentarius, 
from his original profession of a herdsman, and 
Constantins, who from his pale complexion had 
acquired the denomination of Chlorus,” were 
the two persons invested with the second hon¬ 
ours of the Imperial purple. In describing the 
country, extractfbn, and manners of Herculius, 
we have already delineated those of Galerius, 
who was often, and not improperly, styled the 
younger Maximian, though, in many instances 
both of virtue and ability, he appears to have 
possessed a manifest superiority over the elder. 
The birth of Constant ius was less obscure than 
that of his colleagues. Eutropius, his father, was 
one of the most considerable nobles of Dardania, 
and his mother was the niece of the emperor 
Claudius.^^ Although the youth of Constantins 
had been spent in arms, he was endowed with 
a mild and amiable disposition, and the popu¬ 
lar voice had long since acknowledged him 
worthy of the rank which he at last attained. To 
strengthen the bonds of political, by those of 
domestic, union, each of the emperors assumed 
the character of a father to one of the Caesars, 
Diocletian to Galerius, and Maximian to Con¬ 
stantins; and each, obliging them to repudiate 
their former wives, bestowed his daughter in 
marriage on his adopted son.^* These four 
princes distributed among themselves the wide 
extent of the Roman empire. The defence of 
Gaul, Spain,and Britain was intrusted to 
Constantins: Galerius was stationed on the 
banks of the Danube, as the safeguard of the 
Illyrian provinces. Italy and Africa were con¬ 
sidered-as the department of Maximian; and 
for his peculiar portion Diocletian reserved 
Thrace, Egypt, and the rich countries of Asia. 
Every one was sovereign within his own juris¬ 
diction; but their united authority extended 
over the whole monarchy, and each of them 
was prepared to assist his colleagues with his 
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counsels or presence. The Caesars, in their ex¬ 
alted rank, revered the majesty of the emperors, 
and the three younger princes invariably ac¬ 
knowledged, by their gratitude and obedience, 
the common parent of their fortunes. The auspi¬ 
cious jealousy of power found not any place 
among them; and the singular happiness of 
their union has been compared to a chorus of 
music, whose harmony was regulated and main¬ 
tained by the skilful hand of the first artist.^^ 

This important measure was not carried into 
execution till about six years after the associa¬ 
tion of Maximian, and that interval of time had 
not been destitute of memorable incidents. But 
we have preferred for the sake of perspicuity, 
first to describe the more perfect form of Dio¬ 
cletian’s government, and afterwards to relate 
the actions of his reign, following rather the 
natural order of the events than the dates of a 
very doubtful chronology. 

The first exploit of Maximian, though it is 
mentioned in a few words by our imperfect 
writers, deserves, from its singularity, to be re¬ 
corded in a history of human manners. He sup¬ 
pressed the peasants of Gaul, who, under the 
appellation of Bagaudae,^^ had risen in a gen- 
cr^ insurrection; very similar to those which in 
the fourteenth century successively afflicted 
both France and England.^" It should seem that 
very many of those institutions, referred by an 
easy solution to the feudal system, are derived 
from the Celtic barbarians. When Caesar sub¬ 
dued the Gauls, that great nation was already 
divided into three orders of men; the clergy, t|ic 
nobility, and the common people. The first gov¬ 
erned by superstition, the second by arms, but 
the third and last was not of any weight or ac¬ 
count in their public councils. It was very natu¬ 
ral for the plebeians, oppressed by debt or ap¬ 
prehensive of injuries, to implore the protection 
of some powerful chief, who acquired over their 
picrsons and prof)erty the same absolute rights 
as, among the Greeks and Romans, a master 
exercised over his slaves.^* The greatest part of 
the nation was gradually reduced in a state of 
servitude; compelled to perp)etual labour on the 
estates of the Gallic nobles, and confined to the 
soil, cither by the real weight of fetters, or by the 
no less cruel and forcible restraints of the laws. 
During the long series of troubles which agi¬ 
tated Gaul, from the reign of Gallicnus to that 
of Diocletian, the condition of those servile peas¬ 
ants was peculiarly miserable; and they expe¬ 
rienced at once the complicated tyranny of their 
masters, of the barbarians, of the soldiers, and 
of the officers of the revenue.^ 


Their patience was at last provoked into de¬ 
spair. On every side they rose in multitudes, 
armed with rustic weapons, and with irresistible 
fury. The ploughman became a foot soldier, the 
shepherd mounted on horseback, the deserted 
villages and open towns were abandoned to the 
fiames, and the ravages of the peasants equalled 
those of the fiercest barbarians.^" They asserted 
the natural rights of men, but they asserted 
those rights with the most savage cruelty. The 
Gallic nobles, justly dreading their revenge, ei¬ 
ther took refuge in the fortified cities, or fled 
from the wild scene of anarchy. The peasants 
reigned without control; and two of their most 
daring leaders had the folly and rashness to as¬ 
sume the Imperial ornaments.** Their pwwer 
soon expired at the approach of the legions. The 
strength of union and discipline obtained an 
easy victory over a licentious and divided multi¬ 
tude.** A severe retaliation was inflicted on the 
peasants who were found in arms: the aflrighted 
remnant returned to their respective habita¬ 
tions, and their unsuccessful effort for freedom 
served only to confirm their slavery. So strong 
and uniform is the current of popular passions, 
that we might almost venture, from very scanty 
materials, to relate the particulars of this war; 
but we are not disposed to believe that the prin¬ 
cipal leaders, iElianus and Amandus, were 
Christians,*^ or to insinuate that the rebellion, 
as it happened in the time of Luther, was occa¬ 
sioned by the abuse of those beaevolent princi¬ 
ples of Christianity which inculcate the natural 
freedom of mankind. 

Maximian had no sooner recovered Gaul 
from the liands of the peasants, than he lost Brit¬ 
ain by the usurpation of Canausius. Ever since 
the rash but successful enterprise of the Franks 
under the reign of Probus, their daring coun¬ 
trymen had constructed squadrons of light 
brigantines, in which they incessantly ravaged 
the provinces adjacent to the ocean.** To repel 
their desultory incursions, it was found neces¬ 
sary to create a naval power; and the judicious 
measure was prosecuted with prudence and vig¬ 
our. Gessoriacum, or Boulogne,^ in the straits 
of the British Channel, was chosen by the em¬ 
peror for the station of the Roman fleet; and the 
command of it was intrusted US Carausius, a 
Menapian of the meanest origin,** but who had 
long signalised his skill as a pilot and his valour 
as a soldier. The integrity of the new admiral 
corresponded not with his abilities. When the 
German pirates sailed from their own harbours 
he connived at their passage, but he diligently 
intercepted their return, and appropriated to 
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his own use an ample share of the spoil which 
they had acquired. The wealth of Carausius 
was, on this occasion, very justly considered as 
an evidence of his guilt; and Maximian had al¬ 
ready given orders for his death. But the crafty 
Menapian foresaw and prevented the severity 
of the emperor. By his liberality he had at¬ 
tached to his fortunes the fleet which he com¬ 
manded, and secured the barbarians in his in¬ 
terest. From the port of Boulogne he sailed over 
to Britain, persuaded the legions and the auxili¬ 
aries which guarded that island to embrace his 
party, and boldly assuming, with the Imperial 
purple, the title of Augustus, defied the justice 
and the arms of his injured sovereign 

When Britain was thus dismembered from 
the empire its importance was sensibly felt 
and its loss sincerely lamented. The Romans 
celebrated, and perhaps magnified, the extent 
of that noble island, provided on every side 
with convenient harbours; the temperature of 
the climate, and the fertility of the soil, alike 
adapted for the production of corn or of vines; 
the valuable minerals with which it abounded; 
its rich pastures covered with innumerable 
flocks, and its woods free from wild Ix'asts or 
venomous serpents. Above all, they regretted 
the large amount of the revenue of Britain, 
whilst they confessed that such a firovince well 
deserved to become the seat of an independent 
monarchy,-^ During the space of seven years it 
was possessed by C'arausius; and fortune con¬ 
tinued propitious to a rebellion supported with 
courage and ability. The British emperor de¬ 
fended the frontiers of his dominions against the 
Caledonians of the North, invited from the con¬ 
tinent a great number of skilful artists, and dis¬ 
played, on a variety of coins that arc still extant, 
his taste and opulence. Born on the confines of 
the Franks, he courted the friendship of that 
formidable people by the flattering imitation of 
their dress and manners. The bravest of their 
youths he enlisted among his land or sea forces; 
and, in return for their useful alliance, he com¬ 
municated to the barbarians the dangerous 
knowledge of military and naval arts. Carausius 
still preserved the possession of Boulogne and 
the adjacent country. His fleets rode triumphant 
in the channel, commanded the mouths of the 
Seine and of the Rhine, ravaged the coasts of 
the ocean, and diffused beyond the Columns of 
Hercules the terror of his name. Under his com¬ 
mand, Britain, destined in a future age to ob¬ 
tain the empire of the sea, already assumed its 
natural and respectable station of a maritime 
power.** 


By seizing the fleet of Boulogne, Carausius 
had deprived his master of the means of pursuit 
and revenge. And when, after a vast expense of 
time and labour, a new armament was launch¬ 
ed into the water,'-^ the Imperial troops, un¬ 
accustomed to that clement, were easily baffled 
and defeated by the veteran sailors of the usur¬ 
per. This disappointed effort was soon produc¬ 
tive of a treaty of peace. Diocletian and his col¬ 
league, who justly dreaded the enterprising spir¬ 
it of Carausius, resigned to him the sovereignty 
of Britain, and reluctantly admitted their per¬ 
fidious servant to a participation of the Imperial 
honours.But the adoption of the two Caesars 
restored new vigour to the Roman arms; and 
while the Rhine was guarded by the presence 
of Maximian, his brave associate Constantius 
assumed the conduct of the British war. His first 
enterprise was against the important place of 
Boulogne. A stupendous mole, raised across the 
entrance of the harbour, intercepted all hopes 
of relief. The town surrendered after an obsti¬ 
nate defence; and a considerable part of the 
naval strength of Carausius fell into the hands of 
the Ixrsiegers. During the three years which 
Constantius employed in preparing a fleet ade¬ 
quate to the conquest of Britain, he secured the 
coast of Gaul, invaded the country of the 
Franks, and deprived the usurper of the assis¬ 
tance of those powerful allies. 

Belore the preparations were finished, Con¬ 
stantins received the intelligence of the t>Tant's 
death, and it was considered as a sure presage 
of the approaching victory. The ser\'ants of 
Carausius imitated the example of treason 
which he had given. He was murdered by his 
first minister Allectus, and the assassin succeed¬ 
ed to his pow'cr and to his danger. But he pos¬ 
sessed nut equal abilities cither to exercise the 
one or to repel the other. He beheld with anx¬ 
ious terror the opposite shores of the continent, 
already filled with arms, with troops, and with 
vessels; for Constantius had very prudently di¬ 
vided his forces, that he might likewise divide 
the attention and resistance of the enemy. The 
attack was at length made by the principal 
squadron, which, under the command of the 
pra‘fect i\sclcpiodotus, an officer of distinguished 
me. it, had been assembled in the mouth of 
the Seine. So imperfect in those times was the 
art of navigation, that orators have celebrated 
the daring courage of the Romans, who ven¬ 
tured to set sail with a side-wind, and on a 
stormy day. The weather proved favourable to 
their enterprise. Under the cover of a thick fog 
they escaped the fleet of Allcctus, which had 
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been stationed off the Isle of Wight to receive 
them, landed in safety on some part of the west¬ 
ern coast, and convinced the Britons that a 
superiority of naval strength will not always 
protect their country from a foreign invasion. 
Asclepiodotus had no sooner disembarked the 
imperial troops than he set fire to his ships; and, 
as the expedition proved fortunate, his heroic 
conduct was universally admired. The usurper 
had posted himself near London, to expect the 
formidable attack of Constantius, who com¬ 
manded in person the fleet of Boulogne; but the 
descent of a new enemy required his immediate 
presence in the West. He performed this long 
march in so precipitate a manner that he en¬ 
countered the whole force of the prtefect with a 
small body of harassed and disheartened troops. 
The engagement was soon terminated by the 
total defeat and death of Allectus; a single bat¬ 
tle, as it has often happened, decided the fate of 
this great island; and when Constantius landed 
on the shores of Kent, he found them covered 
with obedient subjects. Their acclamations were 
loud and unanimous; and the virtues of the con¬ 
queror may induce us to believe that they sin¬ 
cerely rejoiced in a revolution which, after a 
separation of ten years, restored Britain to the 
body of the Roman empire. 

Britain had none but domestic enemies to 
dread; and as long as the governors prescr\'ed 
their fidelity, and the troops their discipline, the 
incursions of the naked savages of Scotland or 
Ireland could never materially affect the safety 
of the province. The peace of the continent, and 
the defence of the principal rivers which bound¬ 
ed the empire, were objects of far greater diffi¬ 
culty and importance. The policy of Diocletian, 
which inspired the councils of his associates, 
provided for the public tranquillity, by encour¬ 
aging a spirit of dissension among the barbari¬ 
ans, and by strengthening the fortifications of 
the Roman limit. In the East he fixed a line of 
camps from Egypt to the Persian dominions, 
and, for every camp, he instituted an adequate 
number of stationary troops, commanded by 
their respective ofRccrs, and supplied with every 
kind of arms, from the new arsenals which he 
had formed at Antioch, Emesa, and Damas¬ 
cus.** Nor was the precaution of the emperor 
less watchful against the well-known valour of 
the barbarians of Europe. From the mouth of 
the Rhine to that of the Danube, the ancient 
camps, towns, and citadels were diligently re¬ 
established, and, in the most exposed places, 
new ones were skilfully constructed; the strictest 
vigilance was introduced among the garrisons 


of the frontier, and every expedient was prac¬ 
tised that could render the long chain of forti¬ 
fications firm and impenetrable.'* A barrier so 
respectable was seldom violated, and the bar¬ 
barians often turned against each other their 
disappointed rage. The Goths, the Vandals, the 
Gepidar, the Burgundians, the Alemanni, wasted 
each other’s strength by destructive hostilities: 
and whosoever vanquished, they vanquished the 
enemies of Rome. The subjects of Diocletian 
enjoyed the bloody spectacle, and congratu¬ 
lated each other that the mischiefs of civil 
war were now experienced only by the bar¬ 
barians.®* 

Notwithstanding the policy of Diocletian, it 
was impossible to maintain an equal and un¬ 
disturbed tranquillity during a reign of twenty 
years, and along a frontier of many hundred 
miles. Sometimes the barbarians suspended their 
domestic animosities, and the relaxed vigilance 
of the garrisons sometimes gave a passage to 
their strength or dexterity. Whenever the prov¬ 
inces were invaded, Diocletian conducted him¬ 
self with that calm dignity which he always af¬ 
fected or possessed; reserved his prt\scnce for 
such occasions as were worthy of his interposi¬ 
tion, never exposed his person or reputation to 
any unnecessary danger, ensured his success by 
every means that prudence could suggest, and 
displayed, with ostentation, the consequences of 
his victory. In wars of a more difficult nature, 
and more doubtful event, he trmployed the 
rough valour of Maxiinian; and that faithful 
soldier was content to ascrilx* his own victories 
to the wise counsels and auspicious influence of 
his benefactor. But after the adoption of the two 
Caesars, the emperors, themselves retiring to a 
less lalx)rious scene of action, devolved on their 
adopted sons the defence of the Danube and of 
the Rhine. The vigilant Galerius was never re¬ 
duced to the necessity of vanquishing an army 
of barbarians on the Roman territory.** The 
brave and active Constantius delivered Gaul 
from a very furious inroad of the Alemanni; 
and his victories of Langres and Vindonissa ap¬ 
pear to have been actions of conriderable dan¬ 
ger and merit. As he traversed thdopen country 
with a feeble guard, he was encompassed on a 
sudden by the superior multitude of the enemy. 
He retreated with difficulty towards Langres; 
but, in the general consternation, the citizens 
refused to open their gates, and the wounded 
prince was drawn up the wall by the means of a 
rope. But, on the news of his distress, the Roman 
troops hastened from all sides to his relief, and 
befor'? the evening he had satisfied his honour 
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and revenge by the slaughter of six thousand 
Alemanni.** From the monuments of those 
times the obscure traces of several other vic¬ 
tories over the barbarians of Sarmatia and Ger¬ 
many might possibly be collected; but the tedi¬ 
ous search would not be rewarded either with 
amusement or with instruction. The conduct 
which the emperor Probus had adopted in the 
disposal of the vanquished was imitated by Dio¬ 
cletian and his associates. The captive barbari¬ 
ans, exchanging death for slavery, were distrib¬ 
uted among the provincials, and assigned to 
those districts (in Gaul, the territories of A- 
miens, Beauvais, Cambray, Treves, Langres, 
and Troyes, are particularly specified) *^ which 
had been depopulated by the calamities of war. 
They were usefully employed as shepherds and 
husbandmen, but were denied the exercise of 
arms, except when it was found expedient to 
enrol them in the military service. Nor did the 
emperors refuse the property of lands, with a 
less servile tenure, to such of the barbarians as 
solicited the protection of Rome. 'Phey granted 
a settlement to several colonics of the Carpi, 
the Bastarnar, i**'* Sarmatians; and, by a 
dangerous indulgence, permitted them in some 
mea.sure to retain their national manners and 
independence.'*** Among the provincials it was 
a subject of flattering exultation that the bar¬ 
barian, so lately an object of ternjr, now culti¬ 
vated their lands, drove their cattle to the 
neighbouring fair, and contributed by his la¬ 
bour to the public plenty. They congratulated 
their masters on the powerful accession of sub¬ 
jects and soldiers; but they forgot to observe 
that multitudes of secret enemies, insolent from 
favour, or desperate from oppression, were in¬ 
troduced into the heart of the empire.®* 

While the Caesars exercised their valour on 
the banks of the Rhine and Danube, the pres¬ 
ence of the emperors was required on the 
southern confines of the Roman world. From 
the Nile to Mount Atlas Africa was in arms. A 
confederacy of five Moorish nations issued from 
their deserts to invade the peaceful provinces.^* 
Julian had assumed the purple at Carthage. 
Achilleus at Alexandria, and even the Blem- 
myes, renewed, or rather continued, their in¬ 
cursions into the Upper Egypt. Scarcely any 
circumstances have been preserved of the ex¬ 
ploits of Maximian in the western parts of Africa; 
but it appears, by the event, that the progress 
of his arms was rapid and decisive, that he van¬ 
quished the fiercest barbarians of Mauritania, 
and that he removed them from the mountains, 
whose inaccessible strength had inspired their 


inhabitants with a lawless confidence, and ha¬ 
bituated them to a life of rapine and violence.^ 
Diocletian, of his side, opened the campaign in 
Egypt by the siege df Alexandria, cut off the 
aqueducts which conveyed the waters of the 
Nile into every quarter of that immense city,^* 
and, rendering his camp impregnable to the 
sallies of the besieged multitude, he pushed his 
reiterated attacks with caution and vigour. 
After a siege of eight months, Alexandria, 
wasted by the sword and by fire, implored the 
clemency of the conqueror, but it experienced 
the full extent of his severity. Many thousands 
of the citizens perished in a promiscuous slaugh¬ 
ter, and there were few obnoxious persons in 
Eg>'pt who escaped a sentence either of death 
or at least of exile.*® The fate of Busiris and of 
Coptos was still more melancholy than that of 
Alexandria; those proud cities, the former dis¬ 
tinguished by its antiquity, the latter enriched 
by the passage of the Indian trade, were utterly 
destroyed by the arms and by the severe order 
of Diocletian.*^ The character of the Eg\'ptian 
nation, insen.sible to kindness, but extremely 
susceptible of fear, could alone justify this ex¬ 
cessive rigour. I'hc seditions of Alexandria had 
often attccted the tranquillity and subsistence 
of Rome itself. Since the usurpation of Firmus, 
the province of Upper Egypt, incessantly re¬ 
lapsing into rebellion, had embraced the alli¬ 
ance of the savages of i^thiopia. The number of 
the Blemmyes, scattered between the island of 
Mcroc and the Red Sea, was very inconsider¬ 
able, their disposition was unwarlike, their 
weapons rude and inoffensive.** Yet in the pub¬ 
lic disorders these barbarians, whom antiquity, 
shocked with the de formity of their figure, had 
almost excluded from the human species, pre¬ 
sumed to rank themselves among the enemies 
of Rome.*" Sucti had been the unworthy allies 
of the Egyptians; and while the attention of the 
state was engaged in more serious wars, their 
vexatious inroads might again harass the repose 
of the province. With a view of op]x>sing to the 
Blemmyes a suitable adversary, Diocletian per¬ 
suaded the Nobatae, or people of Nubia, to re¬ 
move from their ancient habitations in the 
deserts of Libya, and resigned to them an ex¬ 
tensive but unprofitable territory above Sycnc 
and the cataracts of the Nile, with the stipula¬ 
tion that they should ever respect and guard the 
frontier of the empire. The treaty long subsisted; 
and till the establishment of Christianity intro¬ 
duced stricter notions of religious woi^p, it 
was annually ratified by a solemn sacrifice in 
the isle of Elephantine, in which the Romans, 
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as well as the barbarians, adored the same visible 
or invisible powers of the universe.^* 

At the same time that Diocletian chastised 
the past crimes of the Egyptians, he provided 
for their future safety and happiness by many 
wise regulations, which were confirmed and en¬ 
forced under the succeeding reigns.One very 
remarkable edict which he published, instead of 
being condemned as the effect of jealous tyran¬ 
ny, deserves to be applauded as an act of pru¬ 
dence and humanity. He caused a diligent in¬ 
quiry to be made “for all the ancient books 
which treated of the admirable art of making 
gold and silver, and without pity committed 
them to the flames; apprehensive, as we arc as¬ 
sured, lest the opulence of the Egyptians should 
inspire them with confidence to rclx:l against 
the empire.”®® But if Diocletian had been con¬ 
vinced of the reality of that valuable art, far 
from extinguishing the memory, he would have 
converted the operation of it to the benefit of 
the public revenue. It is much more likely that 
his good sense discovered to him the folly of 
such magnificent pretensions, and that he was 
desirous of preserving the reason and fortunes 
of his subjects from the mischievous pursuit. It 
may be remarked that these ancient books, so 
liberally ascribed to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or 
to Hermes, were the pious frauds of more recent 
adepts. The Greeks were inattentive either to 
the use or to the abuse of chemistry. In that 
immense register, where Pliny has deposited 
the discoveries, the arts, and the errors of man¬ 
kind, there is not the least mention of the trans¬ 
mutation of metals; and the persecution of Dio¬ 
cletian is the first authentic event in the history 
of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs diffused that vain science over the globe. 
Congenial to the avarice of the human heart, it 
was studied in China as in Europe, with equal 
eagerness and with equal success. The darkness 
of the middle ages ensured a favourable recep¬ 
tion to every tale of wonder, and the revival of 
learning gave new vigour to hope, and suggested 
more specious arts of deception. Philosophy, 
with the aid of experience, has at length ban¬ 
ished the study of alchymy; and the present 
age, however desirous of riches, is content to 
seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
and industry. “ 

The reduction of Egypt was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the Persian war. It was reserved for 
the reign of Diocletian to vanquish that power¬ 
ful nation, and to extort a confession from the 
successors of Artaxerxes of the superior majesty 
of the Roman empire. 


We have observed, under the reign of Vale¬ 
rian, that Armenia was subdued by the perfidy 
and the arms of the Persians, and that, after the 
assassination of Chosroes, his son Tiridates, the 
infant heir of the monarchy, was saved by the 
fidelity of his friends, and educated under the 
protection of the emperors. Tiridates derived 
from his exile such advantages as he could never 
have obtained on the throne of Armenia; the 
early knowledge of adversity, of mankind, and 
of the Roman discipline. He signalised his 
youth by deeds of valour, and displayed a match¬ 
less dexterity, as well as strength, in every mar¬ 
tial exercise, and even in the less honourable 
contests of the Olympian games.®* Those quali¬ 
ties were more nobly exerted in the defence of 
his benefactor Licinius.®® That officer, in the 
sedition which occasioned the death of Probus, 
was exposed to the most imminent danger, and 
the enraged soldiers were forcing their way into 
his tent when they were c hecked by the single 
arm of the Armenian prince. The gratitude of 
Tiridates contributed soon afterwards to his 
restoration. Licinius was in every station the 
friend and companion of Galerius, and the 
merit of Galerius, long before he was raised to 
the dignity of Caesar, had been known and 
esteemed by Diocletain. In the third year of 
that emperor’s reign, I'ind^ites was invested 
with the kingdom of Armenia. The justice of 
the measure was not less evident than its expe¬ 
diency. It was time to rescue frojjj the usurpa¬ 
tion of the Persian monarch an important terri¬ 
tory, which, since the reign of Nero, had been 
always granted under the protection of the empire 
to a younger branch ol the house of Arsaccs.®® 
When 1 iridates appeared on the frontiers of 
Armenia, he was received with an unfeigned 
transport of joy and loyalty. During twenty-six 
years the country had experienced the real and 
imaginary hard.ships of a foreign yoke. The Per¬ 
sian monarchs adorned their new conquest with 
magnificent buildings; but those monuments 
had been erected at the expense of the people, 
and were abhorred as badges of slavery. The 
apprehension of a revolt had inspired the most 
rigorous precautions: oppression had been ag¬ 
gravated by insult, and the consciousness of the 
public hatred had been productive of every 
measure that could render it still more implac¬ 
able. We have already remarked the intolerant 
spirit of the Magian religion. The statues of the 
deified kings of Armenia, and the sacred images 
of the sun and moon, were broke in pieces by 
the zeal of the conqueror and the perpetual fire 
of Ormuzd was kindled and preserved upon an 
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altar erected on the summit of Mount Bagavan. ^ 
It was natural that a people exasperated by so 
many injuries should arm with zeal in the cause 
of their independence, their religion, and their 
hereditary sovereign. The torrent bore down 
every obstacle, and the Persian garrisons re¬ 
treated before its fury. The nobles of Armenia 
flew to the standard of Tiridates, all alleging 
their past merit, offering their future service, 
and soliciting from the new king those honours 
and rewards from which they had been ex¬ 
cluded with disdain under the foreign govern¬ 
ment.^* The command of the army was bestowed 
on Artavasdes, whose father had saved the 
infancy of Tiridates, and whose family had been 
massacred for that generous action. The brother 
of Artavasdes obtained the government of a 
province- One of the first military dignities was 
conferred on the satrap Otas, a man of singular 
temperance and fortitude, who presented to the 
king his sister,*^ and a considerable treasure, 
both of which, in a sequestered fortress, Otas 
had preserved from violation. Among the Ar¬ 
menian nobles appeared an ally whose fortunes 
are too remarkable to pass unnoticed. His name 
was Mamgo, his origin was Scythian, and the 
horde which acknowledged his authority had 
encamped a verv few years before on the skirts 
of the Chinese empire,^** w’hich at that time ex¬ 
tended as far as the neighbourhood of Sogdi- 
ana.® Having incurred the displeasure of his 
master, Mamgo, with his followers, retired to 
the banks of the Oxiis, and implored the pro¬ 
tection of Sapor. The emperor of China claimed 
the fugitive, and alleged the rights of sovereign¬ 
ty. The Persian monarch pleaded the laws of 
hospitality, and with some difficulty avoided a 
war by the promise that he would banish Mam¬ 
go to the uttermost parts of the West, a punish¬ 
ment, as he described it, not less dreadful than 
death itself. Armenia was chosen for the place 
of exile, and a large district was assigned to the 
Scythian horde, on which they might feed their 
flocks and herds, and remove their encamp¬ 
ment from one place to another, according to 
the difierent sca.sons of the year. They were em¬ 
ployed to repel the invasion of Tiridates; but 
their leader, after weighing the obligations and 
injuries which he had received from the Persian 
monarch, resolved to abandon his party. The 
Armenian prince, W'ho was well acquainted 
with the merit as well as power of Mamgo, 
treated him with distinguished respect; and, by 
admitting him into his confidence, acquired a 
brave and faithful servant, who contributed 
very effectually to his restoration.*® 


For a while fortune appeared to favour the 
enterprbing valour of Tiridates. He not only 
expelled the enemies of his family and country 
from the whole extent of Armenia, but in the 
prosecution of his revenge he carried his arms, 
or at least his incursions, into the heart of As¬ 
syria. The historian who has preserved the 
name of Tiridates from oblivion, celebrates, 
with a degree of national enthusiasm, his per¬ 
sonal prowess; and, in the true spirit of eastern 
romance, describes the giants and the elephants 
that fell beneath his invincible arm. It is from 
other information that we di.scover the dis¬ 
tracted state of the Persian monarchy, to which 
the king of Armenia was indebted for some part 
of his advantages. The throne was disputed by 
the ambition of contending brothers; and Hor¬ 
muz, after exerting without success the strength 
of his own party, had recourse to the dangerous 
assistance of the barbarians who inhabited the 
banks of the Ca.spian Sea." The civil war was, 
however, soon terminated, cither by a victory 
or by a reconciliation; and Narses, who was 
universally acknowledged as king of Persia, di¬ 
rected his whole force against the foreign enemy. 
The contest then became too unequal: nor was 
the valour of the hero able to withstand the 
power of the monarch. Tiridates, a second time 
expelled from the throne of Annenia, once 
more took refuge in the court of the emperors. 
Narses soon re-established his authority over 
the revolted province; and, loudly complaining 
of the protection afforded by the Romans to 
rclx‘ls and fugitives, aspired to the conquest of 
the East." 

Neither prudence nor honour could permit 
the cmp>erors to forsake the cause of the Ar¬ 
menian king, and it was resolved to exert the 
force of the empire in the Persian war. Diocle¬ 
tian, w^iih the calm dignity which he constantly 
assumed, fixed his own station in the city of 
Antioch, from w^hcncc he prepared and directed 
the military optTaiions.®* The conduct of the 
legions was intrusted to the intrepid valour of 
Galerius, who, for that important purpose, was 
removed from the banks of the Danube to those 
of the Euphrates. The armies soon encountered 
each other in the plains of Mesopotamia, and 
two battles were fought with various and doubt¬ 
ful success; but the third engagement was of a 
more decisive nature; and the Roman army 
received a total overthrow, which is attributed 
to the rashness of Galerius, who, with an incon¬ 
siderable body of troops, attacked the innumer¬ 
able host of the Persians.** But the consideration 
of the country that was the scene of action may 
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suggest another reason for his defeat. The same 
ground on which Galerius was vanquished had 
been rendered memorable by the death of 
Crassus and the slaughter of ten legions. It was 
a plain of more than sixty miles, which extended 
from the hilb of Carrhs to the Euphrates; a 
smooth and barren surface of sandy desert, 
without a hillock, without a tree, and without 
a spring of fresh water.*® The steady infantry of 
the Romans, fainting with heat and thirst, 
could neither hope for victory if they preserved 
their ranks, nor break their ranks without ex¬ 
posing themselves to the most imminent dan¬ 
ger. In this situation they were gradually en¬ 
compassed by the superior numbers, harassed 
by the rapid evolutions and destroyed by the 
arrows of the barbarian cavalry. Ihe king of 
Armenia had signalised his valour in the battle, 
and acquired personal glory by the public mis¬ 
fortune. He was pursued as far as the Euphrates; 
his horse was wounded, and it appeared im¬ 
possible for him to escape the victorious enemy. 
In this extremity Tiridates embraced the only 
refuge which he saw before him: he dismounted 
and plunged into the stream. His armour was 
heavy, the river very deep, and at those parts 
at least half a mile in breadth ;** yet such was 
his strength and dexterity, that he reached in 
safety the opposite bank.*^ With regard to the 
Roman general, we are ignorant of the circum¬ 
stances of his escape; but when he returned to 
Antioch, Diocletian received him, not with the 
tenderness of a friend and colleague, but with 
the indignation of an offended sovereign. The 
haughtiest of men, clothed in his purple, but 
humbled by the sense of his faiilt and misfor¬ 
tune, was obliged to follow the emperor’s char¬ 
iot above a mile on foot, and to exhibit, before 
the whole court, the spectacle of his disgrace.** 
As soon as Diocletian had indulged his pri¬ 
vate resentment, and asserted the majesty of 
supreme power, he yielded to the submissive 
entreaties of the Caesar, and permitted him to 
retrieve his own honour, as well as that of the 
Roman arms. In the room of the unwarlike 
troops of Asia, which had most probably served 
in the first expedition, a second army was drawn 
from the veterans and new levies of the Illyrian 
frontier, and a considerable body of Gothic 
auxiliaries were taken into the Imperial pay.** 
At the head of a chosen army of twenty-five 
thousand men Galerius again passed the Eu¬ 
phrates; but, instead of exposing his legions in 
the open plains of Mesopotamia, he advanced 
through the mountains of Armenia, where he 
found the inhabitants devoted to his cause, and 


the country as favourable to the operations of 
infantry as it was inconvenient for the motions 
of cavalry.’® Adversity had confirmed the Ro¬ 
man discipline, while the barbarians, elated by 
success, were become so negligent and remiss 
that, in the moment when they least expected 
it, they were surprised by the active conduct of 
Galerius, who, attended only by two horsemen, 
had with his own eyes secretly examined the 
state and position of their camp. A surprise, 
especially in the night-time, was for the most 
part fatal to a Persian army. “Their horses were 
tied, and generally shackled, to prevent their 
running away; and if an alarm happened, a 
Persian had his housing to fix, his horse to 
bridle, and his corselet to put on, before he 
could mount.’*’^ On this occasion the impetu¬ 
ous attack of Galerius spread disorder and dis¬ 
may over the camp of the barbarians. A sliglit 
resistance was followed by a dreadful carnage, 
and in the general confusion the wounded mon¬ 
arch (for Narses commanded his armies in (per¬ 
son) fled towards the deserts of Media. His 
sumptuous tents, and those of his satraps, af¬ 
forded an immense booty to the conqueror; and 
an incident is mentioned which proves the rus¬ 
tic but martial ignorance of the legions in the 
elegant supxrrfluities of life. A bag of shining 
leather, filled with pearls, fell into the hands of 
a private soldier; he carefully preserved the 
bag, but he threw away its contents, judging 
that whatever was of no use could not possibly 
be of any value.” The principal loss of Narses 
was of a much more affecting nature. Several 
of his wives, his sisters, and children, who had 
attended the army, were made captives in the 
defeat. But though the character of Galeruis 
had in general very little affinity with that of 
Alexander, he imitated, after his victory, the 
amiable behaviour of the Macedonian towards 
the family of Darius. The wives and children 
of Narses were protected from violence and ra¬ 
pine, conveyed to a place of safety, and treated 
with every mark of respect and tenderness that 
was due from a generous enemy to their age, 
their sex, and their royal dignity*-’® 

While the East anxiously expcQted the deci¬ 
sion of this great contest, the emperor Diocle¬ 
tian, having assembled in Syria strong army 
of observation, displayed from a distance the 
resources of the Roman power, tind reserved 
himself for any future emergency of the war. On 
the intelligence of the victory he condescended 
to advance towards the frontier, with a view of 
moderating, by his presence and counsels, the 
pride of Galerius. The interview of the Roman 
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princes at Nisibis was accompanied with every 
expression of respect on one side, and of esteem 
on the other. It was in that city that they soon 
afterwards gave audience to the ambassador of 
the Great King.^* The power, or at least the 
spirit, of Narses had been broken by his last de¬ 
feat; and he considered an immediate peace as 
the only means that could stop the progress of 
the Roman arms. He despatched Apharban, a 
servant who possessed his favour and confi¬ 
dence, with a commission to negotiate a treaty, 
or rather to receive whatever conditions the 
conqueror should impose. Apharban opened 
the conference by expressing his master’s grati¬ 
tude for the generous treatment of his family, 
and by soliciting the lilxTty of those illustrious 
captives. He celebrated the valour of Galerius, 
without degrading the reputation of Narses, 
and thought it no dishonor to confess the super¬ 
iority of the victorious Caesar over a monarch 
who had surpassed in glory all the princes of his 
race. Notwithstanding the justice of the Persian 
cause, he was empowered to submit the present 
differences to the decision of the emperors them¬ 
selves; convinced as hw was that, in the midst of 
prosp>erity, they would not be unmindful of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. Apharban concluded his 
discourse in the style of Eastern allegory, by 
observing that the Roman and Persian mon¬ 
archies were the two eyes of the world, which 
would remain imperfect and mutilated if either 
of them should be put out. 

“It well becomes the Persians,” replied Gale- 
rius, with a transport of fury which seemed to 
convulse his whole frame, “it well becomes the 
Persians to expatiate on the vici.ssitudcs of for¬ 
tune, and calmly to read us lccture.s on the vir¬ 
tues of moderation, l^t them remember their 
own moderation towards the unhappy Valerian. 
They vanquished him by fraud, they treated 
him with indignity. They detained him till the 
last moment of his life in shameful captivity, 
and after his death they exposed his body to 
p>crpetual ignominy.” Softening, however, his 
tone, Galerius insinuated to the amba.ssador 
that it had never been the practice of the Ro¬ 
mans to trample on a prostrate enemy; and that, 
Of\ this occasion, they should consult their own 
dignity rather than the Persian merit. He dis¬ 
missed Apharban with a hope that Narses 
would soon be informed on what conditions he 
might obtain, from the clemency of the emper¬ 
ors, a lasting peace and the restoration of his 
wives and children. In this conference we may 
discover the fierce passions of Galerius, as well 
as his deference to the superior wisdom and 


authority of Diocletian. The ambition of the 
former grasped at the conquest of the East, and 
had proposed to reduce Persia into the state of 
a province. The prudence of the latter, who ad¬ 
hered to the moderate policy of Augustus and 
the Antonines, embraced the favourable oppor¬ 
tunity of terminating a successful war by an 
honourable and advantageous peace. 

In pursuance of their promise, the emperors 
soon afterwards appointed Sicorius Probus, one 
of their secretaries, to acquaint the Persian court 
with their final resolution. As the minister of 
peace, he was received with every mark of po¬ 
liteness and friendship; but, under the pretence 
of allowing him the necessary repose after so 
long a journey, the audience of Probus was de¬ 
ferred from day to day, and he attended the 
slow motions of the king, till at length he was 
admitted to his presence, near the river As- 
prudus, in Media. The secret motive of Narses 
in this delay had been to collect such a military 
force as might enable him, though sincerely 
desirous of peace, to negotiate with the greater 
weight and dignity. Three persons only assisted 
at this important conference, the minister 
Apharban, the prarfect of the guards, and an of¬ 
ficer who had commanded on the Armenian 
frontier.*® The first condition proposed by the 
ambassador is not at present of a very intelligi¬ 
ble nature; that the city of Nisibis might be estab¬ 
lished for the place of mutual exchange, or, as 
we should formerly have termed it, for the sta¬ 
ple of trade, between the tw^o empires. There is 
no difficulty in conceiving the intention of the 
Roman princes to improve their revenue by 
some restraints upon commerce; but as Nisibis 
was situated within their own dominions, and 
as they were masters both of the imports and 
exports, it should seem that such restraints were 
the objects of an internal law', rather than of a 
foreign treaty. To render them more effectual, 
some stipulations were probably required on the 
side of the king of Persia, w hich appeared so very 
repugnant eitlier to his interest or to his dignity 
that Narses could not be persuaded to subscribe 
them. As this was the only article to which he 
refused his consent, it was no longer insisted on; 
and the emperors either suffered the trade to 
flow in its natural channels, or contented them¬ 
selves with such restrictions as it depended on 
their own authority to establish. 

As soon as this difficulty was removed, a sol¬ 
emn peace was concluded and ratified between 
the two nations. The conditions of a treaty so 
glorious to the empire, and so necessary to Per^ 
sia, may deserve a more peculiar attention, at 
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the history of Rome presents very few transac¬ 
tions of a similar nature; most of her wars hav¬ 
ing cither been terminated by absolute conquest, 
or waged against barbarians ignorant of the use 
of letters. 1. The Aboras, or, as it is called by 
Xenophon, the Araxes, was fixed as the boun¬ 
dary between the two monarchies. That river, 
which rose near the Tigris, was increased, a few 
miles below Nisibis, by the little stream of the 
Mygdonius, passed under the walls of Singara, 
and fell into the Euphrates at Circesium, a fron¬ 
tier town which, by the care of Diocletian, was 
very strongly fortified.^’ Mesopotamia, the ob¬ 
ject of so many wars, was ceded to the empire; 
and the Persians, by this treaty, renounced all 
pretensions to that great province. TI. They re¬ 
linquished to the Romans five provinces beyond 
the Tigris.’* Their situation formed a very use¬ 
ful barrier, and their natural strength was soon 
improved by art and military skill. Four of these, 
to the north of the river, were districts of ob¬ 
scure fame and inconsiderable extent—Intiline, 
Zabdicene, Arzanene, and Moxoenc; but on the 
cast of the Tigris the empire acquired the large 
and mountainous territory of Carduene, the an¬ 
cient seat of the Carduchians, who preserved for 
many ages their manly freedom in the heart of 
the despotic monarchies of Asia. The ten thou¬ 
sand Greeks traversed their country after a pain¬ 
ful march, or rather engagement, of seven days; 
and it is confessed by their leader, in his incom¬ 
parable relation of the retreat, that they suffered 
more from the arrows of the Carduchians than 
from the power of the Great King.*** Their pov 
tcrity, the Curds, with very Htlle alteration ei¬ 
ther of name or manners, ackno\^ledgcd the nom¬ 
inal sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. III. It is 
almost needless to observe that Tiridaies, the 
faithful ally of Rome, was restored to the throne 
of his fathers, and that the rights of the Imperial 
supremacy were fully as.serted and secured. The 
limits of Armenia were extended as far as the 
forests of Sintha in Media, and this increase of 
dominion was not so much an act of liberality as 
of justice. Of the provinces already mentioned 
beyond the Tigris, the four first had been dis¬ 
membered by the Parthians from the crown of 
Armenia;*’ and when the Romans acquired the 
possession of them, they stipulated, at the ex¬ 
pense of the usurpers, an ample compensation, 
which invested their ally with the extensive and 
fertile country of Atropatenc. Its principal city, 
in the same situation perhaps as the modern 
Tauris, was frequently honoured with the resi¬ 
dence of Tiridates; and as it sometimes bore the 
name of Ecbatana, he imitated, in the buildings 


and fortifications, the splendid capital of the 
Medes.®* IV. The country of Iberia was barren, 
its inhabitants rude and savage. But they were 
accustomed to the use of arms, and they sepa¬ 
rated from the empire barbarians much fiercer 
and more formidable than themselves. The nar¬ 
row defiles of Mount Caucasus were in their 
hands, and it was in their choice either to ad¬ 
mit or to exclude the wandering tribes of Sar- 
matia, whenever a rapacious spirit urged them 
to penetrate into the richer climates of the 
South.®® The nomination of (he kings of Iljeria, 
which was resigned by the Persian monarch to 
the emperors, contributed to the strength and 
security of the Roman power in Asia.*^ The East 
enjoyed a profound tranquillity during forty 
years; and the treaty between the rival monar¬ 
chies was strictly observed till the death of 
Tiridates; when a new generation, animated 
with different views and different passions, suc¬ 
ceeded to the government of the world; and the 
grandson of Narses undert(^)k a long and mem¬ 
orable war against the princes of the house of 
Constantine. 

The arduous w'ork of rescuing the distressed 
empire from tyrants and barbarians had now 
been completely achieved by a succession of Il¬ 
lyrian peasants. As soon as Diocletian entered 
into the twentieth year of his reign, he celebrated 
that memorable era, as well a.s the suc( ess of his 
arms, by the pomp c^f a Roman triumph.®^ Max- 
imian, the equal partner of his fww’cr, was his 
only companion in the glory of that day. The 
two Caesars had fought and conquered, but the 
merit of their exploits was ascrilx^d, according 
to the rigour of ancient maxims, to the .mspi- 
cious influence of their fathers and emperors.*® 
The triumph of Diocletian and Maximian was 
less magnificent, perhaps, than those of Aurelian 
and Probus, but it was dignified by several cir¬ 
cumstances of superior fame and good fortune. 
Africa and Britain, the Rhine, the Danube, and 
the Nile, furnished their respective trcjphies; but 
the most distinguished ornament was of a more 
singular nature, a Persian victory followed by 
an important conquest. The representations of 
rivers, mountains, and provinces were carried 
before the Imperial car. The images of the cap¬ 
tive wives, the sisters, and the children of the 
Great King afforded a new and grateful spec¬ 
tacle to the vanity of the people.®’ In the eyes of 
posterity this triumph is remarkable by a dis¬ 
tinction of a less honourable kind. It was the 
last that Rome ever beheld. Soon after this per¬ 
iod the emperors ceased to vanquish, and Rome 
ceased to be the capital of the empire. 
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The spot on which Rome was founded had 
been consecrated by ancient ceremonies and 
imaginary miracles. The presence of some god, 
or the memory of some hero, seemed to animate 
every part of the city, and the empire of the 
world had been promised to the Capitol.®* The 
native Romans felt and confessed the power of 
this agreeable illusion. It was derived from their 
ancestors, had grown up with their earliest hab¬ 
its of life, and was protected, in some measure, 
by the opinion of political utility. The form and 
the seat of government were intimately blended 
together, nor was it esteemed possible to trans¬ 
port the one without destroying the other.But 
the sovereignty of the capital was gradually an¬ 
nihilated in the extent of conquest; the prov¬ 
inces rose to the same level, and the vanquished 
nations acquired the name and privileges, with¬ 
out imbibing the partial affections, of Romans. 
During a long period, however, the remains of 
the ancient constitution and the influence of 
custom preserved the dignity of Rome. The em¬ 
perors, though perhaps of African or Illyrian 
extraction, respected their adopted country as 
the seat of their puwci and the centre of their 
extensive dominions. The emergencies of war 
very frequently required their presence on the 
frontiers; but Diocletian and Maximian were 
the first Roman princes who fixed, in time of 
peace, their ordinary residence in the provinces; 
and their conduct, however it might be suggest¬ 
ed by private motives, was justified by very spe¬ 
cious considerations of policy. The court of the 
emperor of the West was, for the most part, es¬ 
tablished at Milan, whose situation, at the foot 
of the Alps, appeared far more convenient than 
that of Rome, for the important purpose of 
watching the motions of the barbarians of Ger¬ 
many. Milan soon assumed the splendour of an 
Imperial city. The liouses are de.scribed as nu¬ 
merous and well built; the manners of the people 
as polished and lilx^ral. A circus, a theatre, a 
mint, a palace, batlis, which bore the name of 
their founder Maximian; porticoes adorned with 
statues, and a double circumference of walls, 
contributed to the beauty of the new capital; 
nor did it seem oppressed even by the proxim¬ 
ity of Rome.*® To rival the majesty of Rome was 
the ambition likewise of Diocletian, who em¬ 
ployed his leisure and the wealth of the East in 
the embellishment of Nicomedia, a city placed 
on the verge of Europe and Asia, almost at an 
equal distance between the Danube and the Eu¬ 
phrates. By the taste of the monarch, and at the 
expense of the people, Nicomedia acquired, in 
the space of a few years, a degree of magnifi¬ 


cence which might appear to have required the 
labour of ages, and became inferior only to 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch in extent or 
populousness.®^ The life of Diocletian and Max¬ 
imian was a life of action, and a considerable 
portion of it was spent in camps, or in their long 
and frequent marches; but whenever the public 
business allowed them any relaxation, they 
seemed to have retired with pleasure to their 
favourite residences of Nicomedia and Milan. 
Till Diocletian, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, celebrated his Roman triumph, it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful whether he ever visited the an¬ 
cient capital of the empire. Even on that mem¬ 
orable occasion his stay did not exceed two 
months. Disgusted with the licentious familiar¬ 
ity of the people, he quitted Rome with precipi¬ 
tation thirteen days before it was expected that 
he should have appeared in the senate invested 
with the ensigns of the consular dignity.** 

'rhe dislike expressed by Diocletian towards 
Rome and Roman freedom was not the effect of 
momentary caprice, but the result of the most 
artful policy. The crafty prince had framed a 
new system of Imperial government, which was 
afterwards completed by the family of Constan¬ 
tine; and as the image of the old constitution 
was religiously preserved in the senate, he re¬ 
solved to deprive that order of its small remains 
of power and consideration. We may n*collect, 
about eight years before the elevation of Dio¬ 
cletian, the transient greatness and the ambi¬ 
tious hopes of the Roman senate. As long as that 
enthusiasm prevailed, many of the nobles im¬ 
prudently displayed their zeal in the cause of 
freedom; and after the successors of Probus had 
withdrawn their countenance from the repub¬ 
lican party, the senators were unable to disguise 
their impotent resentment. As the sovereign of 
Italy, Maximian was intrusted with the care of 
extinguishing this troublesome rather than dan¬ 
gerous spirit, and the task w’as perfectly suited 
to his cruel temper. The most illustrious mem¬ 
bers of the senate, whom Diocletian always af¬ 
fected to esteem, were involved, by his colleague, 
in the accusation of imaginary plots; and the 
possession of an elegant villa, or a well-cultivat¬ 
ed estate, was interpreted as a convincing cvi¬ 
de: ce of guilt.*® The camp of the Praptorians, 
which had so long oppressed, began to protect, 
the majesty of Rome; and as those haughty 
troops were conscious of the decline of their 
power, they were naturally disposed to unite 
their strength with the authority of the senate* 
By the prudent measures of Diocletian, the num¬ 
bers of the Praetorians were insensibly reduced, 
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their privileges abolished,*^ and their place sup¬ 
plied by two faithful legions of Illyricum, who, 
under the new titles of Jovians and Herculians, 
were appointed to perform the service of the Im¬ 
perial guards.*^ But the most fatal though secret 
wound which the senate received from the hands 
of Diocletian and Maximian was inflicted by 
the inevitable operation of their absence. As long 
as the emperors resided at Rome, that assembly 
might be oppressed, but it could scarcely be 
neglected. The successors of Augustus exercised 
the power of dictating whatever laws their wis¬ 
dom or caprice might suggest; but those laws 
were ratih^ by the sanction of the senate. The 
model of ancient freedom was prt'served in its 
deliberations and decrees; and wise princes, who 
respected the prejudices of the Roman people, 
were in some measure obliged to assume the 
language and behaviour suitable to the general 
and first magistrate of the republic. In the ar¬ 
mies and in the provinces they displayed the 
dignity of monarchs; and when they fixed their 
residence at a distance from the capital, they for¬ 
ever laid aside the dissimulation which Augus¬ 
tus had recommended to his successors. In the 
exercise of the legislative as well as the e.Kecu- 
tive power, the sovereign advised with his min¬ 
isters, instead of consulting the great council of 
the nation. The name of the senate was men¬ 
tioned with honour till the last period of the em¬ 
pire ; the vanity of its members was still flattered 
with honorary distinctions;^^ but the assembly 
which had so long been the source, and so long 
the instrument of power, was respectfully suf¬ 
fered to sink into oblivion. The senate of Rome, 
losing all connection with tho« Imperial court 
and the actual constitution, was left a venerable 
but useless monument of antiquity on the Capi¬ 
tol! ne hill. 

When the Roman princes had lost sight of the 
senate and of their ancient capital, they easily 
forgot the origin and nature of their legal pow¬ 
er. The civil offices of consul, of proconsul, of 
censor, and of tribune, by the union of which it 
had been formed, betrayed to the people its re¬ 
publican extraction. Those modest titles were 
laid aside and if they still distinguished their 
high station by the appellation of Empe^'or, or 
Imperator, that word was understood in a new 
and more dignified sense, and no longer denot¬ 
ed the general of the Roman armies, but the 
sovereign of the Roman world. The name of 
Emperor, which was at first of a military na¬ 
ture, was associated with another of a more ser¬ 
vile kind. The epithet of Dominus, or Lord, in its 
primitive signification, was expressive not of the 


authority of a prince over his suljects, or of a 
commander over his soldiers, but of the despotic 
power of a master over his domestic slaves.** 
Viewing it in that odious light, it had been re¬ 
jected with abhorrence by the first Caesars. 
Their resistance insensibly became more feeble, 
and the name less odious; till at length the style 
of our Lord and Emperor was not only bestowed by 
flattery, but was regularly admitted into the 
laws and public monuments. Such lofty epithets 
were sufficient to elate and satisfy the most ex¬ 
cessive vanity; and if the successors of Diocletian 
still declined the title of King, it seems to have 
been the effect not so much of their moderation 
as of their delicacy. Wherever the Latin tongue 
was in use (and it was the language of govern¬ 
ment tliroughout the empire), the Imperial title, 
as it was peculiar to themselves, conveyed a more 
respectable idea than the name of king, which 
they must have shared with an hundred barbar¬ 
ian chieftains; or which, at the best, they could 
derive only from Romulus, or from Tarquin. 
But the sentiments of the East were very differ¬ 
ent from those of the West. From the earliest 
period of history, the sovereigns of Asia had 
been celebrated in the Greek language by the 
title of Basileus, or King; and since it was con¬ 
sidered as the first distinction among men, it 
was soon employed by the servile provincials of 
the East in their humble addresses to the Roman 
throne.®® Even the attributes, or at least the titles, 
of the Divinity were usurped by Diocletian and 
Maximian, who transmitted them to a succes¬ 
sion of Christian emperors.'®® Such extravagant 
compliments, however, soon lose their impiety 
by losing their meaning; and when the ear is 
once accustomed to the sound, they are heard 
with indifference as vague though excessive pro¬ 
fessions of respect. 

From the time of Augustus to that of Diocle¬ 
tian, the Roman princes, conversing in a fami¬ 
liar manner among their fellow-citizens, were 
saluted only with the same respect that was us¬ 
ually paid to senators and magistrates. Their 
principal distinction was the Imperial or mili¬ 
tary robe of purple; whilst the sf^^alorial gar¬ 
ment was marked by a broad, and the eques¬ 
trian by a narrow, band or stripe of the same 
honourable colour. The pride, or rather the pol¬ 
icy, of Diocletian, engaged that artful prince to 
introduce the stately magnificcncr of the court 
of Persia.'®' He ventured to assunte the diadem, 
an ornament detested by the Romans as the 
odious ensign of royalty, and the use of which 
had been considered as the most desperate act 
of the madness of Caligula. It was no more than 
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a broad white fillet set with pearls, which en¬ 
circled the emperor’s head. The sumptuous robes 
of Diocletian and his successors were of silk and 
gold; and it is remarked with indignation that 
even their shoes were studded with the most 
precious gems. The access to their sacred person 
was every day rendered more difficult by the in¬ 
stitution of new forms and ceremonies. The ave¬ 
nues of the palace were strictly guarded by the 
various schools, as they began to be called, of do¬ 
mestic officers. The interior apartments were in¬ 
trusted to the jealous vigilance of the eunuchs; 
the increase of whose numbers and influence 
was the most infallible symptom of the progress 
of despotism. When a subject was at length ad¬ 
mitted to the Imperial presence, he was obliged, 
W'hatever might be his rank, to fall prostrate on 
the ground, and to adore, according to the east¬ 
ern fashion, the divinity of his lord and master.*®* 
Diocletian was a man of sense, who, in the course 
of private as well as public life, had formed a 
just estimate both of himself and of mankind: 
nor is it e«'isy to conceive that in substituting the 
manners of Persia to those of Rome he was ser¬ 
iously actuated by so mean a principle as that 
of vanity. He flattered himself that an ostenta¬ 
tion of splendour and luxury would subdue the 
imagination of the multitude; that the monarch 
would be less exposed to the rude licence of the 
people and the soldiers, as his pt*rson was se¬ 
cluded from the public view'; and that habits of 
submission would insensibly be pnxluctive of 
sentiments of veneration. Like the modesty af¬ 
fected by Augustus, the state maintained by Dio¬ 
cletian was a theatrical representation; but it 
must be confessed that, of the two comedies, the 
former was of a much more lilxTal and manly 
character than the latter. It was the aim of the 
one to disguise, and the object of the other to 
display, the unbounded power which the em¬ 
perors possessed over the Roman w’orld. 

Ostentation was the first principle of the new 
system instituted by Diocletian. The second was 
division. He divided the empire, the provinces, 
and every branch of the civil as well as military 
administration. He multiplied the wheels of the 
machine of government, and rendered its oper¬ 
ations less rapid but more secure. Whatever ad¬ 
vantages and W'hatever defects might attend 
the.se innovations, they must be ascribed in a 
very great degree to the first inventor; but as 
the new frame of policy was gradually improved 
and completed by succeeding princes, it will be 
more satisfactory to delay the consideration of 
it till the season of its full maturity and perfec¬ 
tion.*®* Reserving, therefore, for the reign of 


Constantine a more exact picture of the new 
empire, wc shall content ourselves with describ¬ 
ing the principal and decisive outline, as it was 
traced by the hand of Diocletian. He had asso¬ 
ciated three colleagues in the exercise of the su¬ 
preme power; and as he was convinced that the 
abilities of a single man were inadequate to the 
public defence, he considered the joint adminis¬ 
tration of four princes not as a temporary expe¬ 
dient, but as a fundamental law of the constitu¬ 
tion. It was his intention that the two elder 
princes should be distinguished by the use of the 
diadem and the title of Augusti; that, as affec¬ 
tion or esteem might direct their choice, they 
should regularly call to their assistance two sub¬ 
ordinate colleagues; and that the Casars, rising 
in their turn to the first rank, should supply an 
uninterrupted succession of emperors. The em¬ 
pire w'as divided into four parts. The East and 
Italy were the most honourable, the Danube 
and the Rhine tl^ most ialx)rious stations. The 
former claimed the presence of the Augusti, the 
latter were intrusted to the administration of the 
Casars. The strength of the legions was in the 
hands of the four partners of sovereignty, and 
the despair of successively vanquishing four for¬ 
midable rivals might intimidate the ambition of 
an aspiring general. In their civil government 
the emperors w'ere supposed to exercise the un¬ 
divided power of the monarch, and their edicts, 
inscribed with their joint names, were received 
in all the provinces as promulgated by their mu¬ 
tual councils and authority. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the political union of the Ro¬ 
man world was gradually dissolved, and a prin¬ 
ciple of division was introduced, which, in the 
course of a few years, occasioned the {perpetual 
separation of the eastern and western empires. 

The system of Diocletian was accompanied 
with another very material disadvantage, which 
cannot even at present be totally overlooked; a 
more expensive establishment, and consequent¬ 
ly an increase of taxes, and the oppression of the 
people. Instead of a modest family of slaves and 
freedmen, such as had contented the simple 
greatness of Augustus and Trajan, three or four 
magnificent courts were established in the vari¬ 
ous parts of the empire, and as many Roman 
contended with each other and with the 
Persian monarch for the vain superiority of 
pomp and luxury. The number of ministers, of 
magistrates, of officers, and of servants, who 
filled the dilTcrent departments of the state, was 
multiplied beyond the example of former times; 
and (if wc may borrow the warm expression of a 
contemporary), ‘*when the proportion of those 
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who received exceeded the proportion of those 
who contributed, the provinces were oppressed 
by the weight of tributes.”*®* From this period 
to the extinction of the empire, it would be easy 
to deduce an unintemipt^ series of clamours 
and complaints. According to his religion and 
situation, each writer chooses either Diocletian, 
or Constantine, or Valens, or Theodosius, for 
the object of his invectives; but they unani¬ 
mously agree in representing the burden of the 
public impositions, and particularly the land- 
tax and capitation, as the intolerable and in¬ 
creasing grievance of their own times. From 
such a concurrence, an impartial historian, who 
is obliged to extract truth from satire, as well as 
from panegyric, will be inclined to divide the 
blame among the princes whom they accuse, 
and to ascribe their exactions much less to their 
personal vices than to the uniform system of 
their administration. The emperor Diocletian 
was indeed the author of that system; but dur¬ 
ing his reign the growing evil was confined with¬ 
in the bounds of modesty and discretion, and he 
deserves the reproach of establishing pernicious 
precedents, rather than of exercising actual op¬ 
pression.*®^ It may be added, that his revenues 
were managed with prudent economy; and that, 
after all the current expenses were discharged, 
there still remained in the Imperial treasury an 
ample provision either for judicious liberality or 
for any emergency of the state. 

It was in the twenty first year of his reign 
that Diocletian executed his memorable reso¬ 
lution of abdicating the empire; an action mord 
naturally to have been expcctecj from the elder 
or the younger Antoninus than from a prince 
who had never practised the lessons of philos¬ 
ophy either in the attainment or in the use of 
supreme power. Diocletian acquired the glory 
of giving to the world the first example of a res¬ 
ignation*®® which has not been very frequently 
imitated by succeeding monarchs. The parallel 
of Charles the Fifth, however, will naturally of¬ 
fer itself to our mind, not only since the elo¬ 
quence of a modern historian has rendered that 
name so familiar to an English reader, but from 
the very striking resemblance between the char¬ 
acters of the two emperors, whose political abil¬ 
ities were superior to their military genius, and 
whose specious virtues were much less the effect 
of nature than of art. The abdication of Charles 
appears to have been hastened by the vicissi¬ 
tude of fortune; and the disappointment of his 
favourite schemes urged him to relinquish a pow¬ 
er w*hich he found inadequate to his ambition. 
But the reign of Diocletian had flowed with a 


tide of uninterrupted success; nor was it tiU after 
he had vanquished all his enemies, and accom¬ 
plished all his designs, that he seems to have en¬ 
tertained any serious thoughts of resigning the 
empire. Neither Charles nor Diocletian were ar¬ 
rived at a very advanced period of life; since the 
one was only fifty-five, and the other was no 
more than fifty-nine years of age; but the active 
life of those princes, their wars and journeys, the 
cares of royalty, and their application to busi¬ 
ness, had already impaired their constitution, 
and brought on the infirmities of a premature 
old age.*®^ 

Notwithstanding the severity of a very cold 
and rainy winter, Diocletian left Italy soon after 
the ceremony of his triumph, and began his 
progress towards the East round the circuit of 
the Illyrian provinces. From the inclemency of 
the weather and the fatigue of the journey, he 
soon contracted a slow illness; and though he 
made easy marches, and was generally carried 
in a close litter, his disorder, before he arrived 
at Nicomedia, about the end of the summer, 
was become very serious and alarming. During 
the whole winter he was confined to his palace; 
his danger inspired a general and unaffected 
concern; but the people could only judge of the 
various alterations of his health from the joy or 
consternation which they discovered in the coun¬ 
tenances and behaviour of his attendants. The 
rumour of his death was for some time univer¬ 
sally believed, and it was supposed to be con¬ 
cealed with a view to prevent the troubles that 
might have happened during the absence of the 
Caesar Galerius. At length, however, on the first 
of March, Diocletian once more appeared in 
public, but so pale and emaciated that he could 
scarcely have been recognised by those to whom 
his person was the most familiar. It was time to 
put an end to the painful struggle, which he had 
sustained during more than a year, between the 
care of his health and that of his dignity. The 
former required indulgence and relaxation, the 
latter compelled him to direct, from the bed of 
sickness, the administration of a great empire. 
He resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
honourable repose, to place his glory beyond 
the reach of fortune, and to relinquish the the¬ 
atre of the world to his younger and more active 
associates.*®* 

The ceremony of his abdication was per¬ 
formed in a spacious plain, about three miles 
from Nicomedia. The emperor ascended a lofty 
throne, and, in a speech full of reason and dig¬ 
nity, declared his intention, both to the people 
and tc the soldiers who were assembled on this 
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extraordinary occasion. As soon as he had di¬ 
vested himself of the purple, he withdrew from 
the gazing multitude, and, traversing the city in 
a covered chariot, proceeded without delay to 
the favourite retirement which he had chosen in 
his native country of Dalmatia. On the same 
day, which was the first of May,^" Maximian, 
as it had been previously concerted, made his 
resignation of the Imperial dignity at Milan. 
Even in the splendour of the Roman triumph, 
Diocletian had meditated his design of aMi- 
eating the government. As he wished to secure 
the obedience of Maximian, he exacted from 
him either a general assurance that he would 
submit his actions to the authority of his bene¬ 
factor, or a particular promise that he would 
descend from the throne whenever he should re¬ 
ceive the advice and the example. This engage¬ 
ment, though it was confirmed by the solemnity 
of an oath before the altar of the Capitoline Ju¬ 
piter,^'® would have proved a feeble restraint on 
the fierce temper of Maximian, whose passion 
was the love of power, and who neither desired 
present tranquillity nor future reputation. But 
he yielded, however reluctantly, to the ascend¬ 
ant which his wiser colleague had acquired over 
him, and retired immediately after his abdica¬ 
tion to a villa in Lucania, wheic it was almost 
impossible that such an impatient spirit could 
find any lasting tranquillity. 

Diocletian, who, from a servile origin, had 
raised himself to the throne, passed the nine last 
years of his life in a private condition. Reason 
had dictated, and content seems to have accom¬ 
panied, his retreat, in which he enjoyed for a 
long time the respect of those princes to whom 
he had resigned the pos.scssion of the w orld.It 
is seldom that minds long exercised in business 
have formed any habits of conversing wdth them¬ 
selves, and in the loss of power they principally 
regret the want of occupation. The amusements 
of letters and of devotion, which afford so many 
resources in solitude, were incapable of fixing 
the attention of Diocletian; but he had pre¬ 
served, or at least he soon recovered, a taste for 
the most innocent as well as natural pleasures, 
and his leisure hours were sufficiently employed 
in building, planting, and gardening. His an¬ 
swer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. He 
was solicited by that restless old man to reas¬ 
sume the reins of government and the Imperial 
purple. He rejected the temptation with a smile 
of pity, calmly observing that, if he could show 
Maximian the cabbages which he had planted 
with his own hands at Salona, he should no 
longer be urged to relinquish tlie enjoyment of 


happiness for the pursuit of power.^^ In his con¬ 
versations with his friends he frequently ac¬ 
knowledged that of all arts the most difficult 
was the art of reigning; and he expressed him¬ 
self on that favourite topic with a degree of 
warmth which could be the result only of expe¬ 
rience. “How often,” was he accustomed to say, 
“is it the interest of four or five ministers to com¬ 
bine together to deceive their sovereign! Seclud¬ 
ed from mankind by his exalted dignity, the 
truth is concealed from his knowledge; he can 
see only with their eyes, he hears nothing but 
their misrepresentations. He confers the most 
important offices upon vice and weakness, and 
disgraces the most virtuous and deserving among 
his subjects. By such infamous arts,” added Dio¬ 
cletian, “the best and wisest princes arc sold to 
the venal corruption of their courtiers.”^” A just 
estimate of greatness, and the assurance of im¬ 
mortal fame, improve our relish for the pleas¬ 
ures of retirement; but the Roman emperor had 
filled too important a character in the world to 
enjoy without alloy the comforts and security of 
a private condition. It was impiossible that he 
could remain ignorant of the troubles which af¬ 
flicted the empire after his abdication. It was 
impossible that he could be indifferent to their 
consequences. Fear, sorrow, and discontent 
sometimes pursued him into the solitude of Sa¬ 
lona. His tenderness, or at least his pride, was 
deeply w'ounded by the misfortunes of his wife 
and daughter; and the last moments of Diocle¬ 
tian were embittered by some aff ronts, which 
Liciniiis and Constantine might have spared the 
father of so many emperors, and the first author 
of their own fortune. A reix>rt, though of a very 
doubtful nature, has reached our times that he 
prudently withdrew himself from their power 
by a voluntary death. 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the life 
and character of Diocletian, we may for a mo¬ 
ment direct our view to the place of his retire¬ 
ment. Salona, a principal city of his native prov¬ 
ince of Dalmatia, was near two hundred Roman 
miles (according to the measurement of the pub¬ 
lic highwa>'s) from Aquilcia and the confines of 
Italy, and about two hundred and seventy from 
Sirmiuin, the usual residence of the emperors 
wb never they visited the Illyrian frontier.^^^ A 
miserable village still preserves the name of Sa¬ 
lona; but so late as the sixteenth century the re¬ 
mains of a theatre, and a confused prospect of 
broken arches and marble columns, continued 
to attest its ancient splendour.^® About six or 
seven miles from the city Diocletian constructed 
a magnificent palace, and we may infer, from 
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the greatness of the work, how long he had med^ 
itated his design of abdicating the empire. The 
choice of a spot which united all that could con¬ 
tribute either to health or to luxury did not re¬ 
quire the partiality of a native. “The soil was 
dry and fertile, the air is pure and wholesome, 
and, though extremely hot during the summer 
months, this country seldom feels those sultry 
and noxious winds to which the coasts of Istria 
and some parts of Italy are exposed. The views 
from the palace are no less beautiful than the 
soil and climate were inviting. Towards the west 
lies the fertile shore that stretches along the 
Adriatic, in which a number of small islands are 
scattered in such a manner as to give this part 
of the sea the appearance of a great lake. On the 
north side lies the bay, which led to the ancient 
city of Salona; and the country beyond it, ap¬ 
pearing in sight, forms a proper contrast to that 
more extensive prospect of water which the 
Adriatic presents both to the south and to the 
cast. Towards the north the view is terminated 
by high and irregular mountains, situated at a 
proper distance, and in many places covered 
with villages, woods, and vineyards.**^*^ 

Though Constantine, from a very obvious 
prejudice, affects to mention the palace of Dio¬ 
cletian with contempt,yet one of their succes¬ 
sors, who could only sec it in a neglected and 
mutilated state, celebrates its magniBccnce in 
terms of the highest admiration.It covered an 
extent of ground consisting of between nine and 
ten English acres. The form was quadrangular, 
flanked with sixteen towers. Tuo of the sides 
were near six hundred, and the other two near 
seven hundred, feet in length. *The whole was 
constructed of a beautiful free-stone, extracted 
from the neighbouring quarries of Trau, or Tra- 
gutium, and very little inferior to marble itself. 
Four streets, intersecting each other at right an¬ 
gles, divided the several parts of this great edi¬ 
fice, and the approach to the principal apart¬ 
ment was from a very stately entrance, which is 
still denominated the Golden Gate. The ap¬ 
proach was terminated by a perislyhum of gran¬ 
ite columns, on one side of which we discover 
the square temple of if^culapius, on the other 
the octagon temple of Jupiter. The latter of 
those deities Diocletian revered as the patron of 
his fortunes, the former as the protector of his 
health. By comparing the present remains with 
the precepts of Vitruvius, the several parts of the 
building, the baths, bedchamber, the atrium^ the 
basilica^ and the Cyzicenc, Corinthian, and 
Egyptian halls have been described with some 
degree of precision, or at least of probability. 


Their forms were various, their proportions just, 
but they were all attended with two imperfec¬ 
tions, very repugnant to our modem notions of 
taste and conveniency. These stately rooms had 
neither windows nor chimneys. They were light¬ 
ed from the top (for the building seems to have 
consisted of no more than one story), and they 
received their heat by the help of pipes that 
were conveyed along the walls. The range of 
principal apartments was protected towards the 
south-west by a portico five hundred and seven¬ 
teen feet long, which must have formed a very 
noble and delightful walk, when the beauties of 
painting and sculpture were added to those of 
the prospect. 

Had this magnificent edifice remained in a 
solitary country, it would have been exposed to 
the ravages of time; but it might, perhaps, have 
escaped the rapacious industry of man. The vil¬ 
lage of Aspalathus,'-^ and, long afterwards, the 
provincial town of Spalatro, have grown out of 
its ruins. The Golden Gate now opens into the 
market-place. St. John the Baptist has usurped 
the honours of iEsculapius; and the temple of Ju¬ 
piter, under the protection of the Virgin, is con¬ 
verted into the cathedral church. For this ac¬ 
count of Diocletian's palace we are principally 
indebted to an ingenious artist of our own time 
and country, whom a very liberal curiosity car¬ 
ried into the heart of Dalmatia.*-* But there is 
room to suspect that the elegance of his designs 
and engraving has somewhat flattered the ob¬ 
jects which it was their purpose to represent. VVe 
are informed by a more recent and v(Ty judi¬ 
cious traveller that the awful ruins of Spalatro 
are not less expressive of the decline of the arts 
than of the greatness of the Roman empire in 
the time of Diocletian.*® If such was indeed the 
state of architecture, we must naturally 1x^1 ieve 
that painting and sculpture had experienced a 
still more sensible decay. The practice of archi¬ 
tecture is directed by a few general and even 
mechanical mles. But sculpture, and, above all, 
painting, propose to themselves the imitation 
not only of the forms of nature, but of the char¬ 
acters and passions of the human foul. In those 
sublime arts the dexterity of the hand is of little 
avail unless it is animated by fancy and guided 
by the most correct taste and observation. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
civil distractions of the empire, the licence of the 
soldiers, the inroads of the barbarians, and the 
progress of despotism, had proved very unfa¬ 
vourable to genius, and even to learning. The 
succession of Illyrian princes restored the em¬ 
pire without restoring the sciences. Their mill- 
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tary education was not calculated to inspire 
them with the love of letters; and even the mind 
of Diocletian, however active and capacious in 
business, was totally uninformed by study or 
speculation. The professions of law and physic 
are of such common use and certain profit that 
they will always secure a sufficient number of 
practitioners endowed with a reasonable degree 
of abilities and knowledge; but it does not ap¬ 
pear that the students in those two faculties ap¬ 
peal to any celebrated masters who have flour¬ 
ished within that period. The voice of poetry 
was silent. History was reduced to dry and con¬ 
fused abridgments, alike destitute of amusement 
and instruction. A languid and affected elo¬ 
quence was still retained in the pay and service 
of the emperors, who encouraged not any arts 
except those which contributed to the gratifica¬ 
tion of their pride or the defence of their 
power.”* 

The declining age of learning and of mankind 
is marked, however, by the rise and rapid prog¬ 
ress of the new Platonists. The school of Alex¬ 
andria silenced those of Athens; and the ancient 
sects enrolled themselves under the banners of 
the more fashionable teachers, w ho recommend¬ 
ed their system by the novelty of their method 
and the austerity of their manners. Several of 
these masters—Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, 
and Porphyry”*—were men of profound thought 
and intense application; but, by mistaking the 


true object of philosophy, thfeir labours con¬ 
tributed much less to improve than to corrupt 
the human understanding. The knowledge that 
is suited to our situation and powers, the whole 
compass of moral, natural, and mathematical 
science, was neglected by the new Platonists; 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the ver¬ 
bal disputes of metaphysics, attempted to ex¬ 
plore the secrets of the invisible world, and stud¬ 
ied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato, on subjects 
of which both these philosophers were as igno¬ 
rant as the rest of mankind. Consuming their 
reason in these deep but unsubstantial medita¬ 
tions, their minds were exposed to illusions of 
fancy. They flattered themselves that they pos¬ 
sessed the secret of disengaging the soul from its 
corporeal prison; claimed a familiar intercourse 
with daemons and spirits; and, by a very singu¬ 
lar revolution, converted the study of philosophy 
into that of magic. The ancient sages had de¬ 
rided the popular»auperstition; after disguising 
its extravagance by the thin pretence of allegory, 
the disciples of Plotinus and Porph>Ty became 
its most zealous defenders. As they agreed with 
the Christians in a few mysterious points of 
faith, they attacked the remainder of their 
theological s>'stem with all the fury of civil 
war. The new Platonists would scarcely deserve 
a place in the history of science, but in that of 
the church the mention of them will very fre¬ 
quently occur. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Troubles after the Abdication of Diocletian. Death of Constantins. Elevation of 
Constantine and Maxentius. Six Emperors at the same Time. Death of Maxi- 
mian and Galerius. Victories of Constantine over Maxentius and Licinius. Re¬ 
union of the Empire under the Authority of Constantine. 


T he balance of power established by Dio¬ 
cletian subsisted no longer than while it 
was sustained by the firm and dexterous 
hand of the founder. It required such a fortu¬ 
nate mixture of different tempers and abilities 
as'could scarcely be found, or even expected, a 
second time; two cmptTors without jealousy, 
two Caesars without ambition and the same gen¬ 
eral interest invariably pursued by four inde¬ 
pendent princes. The aMication of Diocletian 
and Maximian was succeeded by eighteen years 
of discord and confusioA. The empire was af¬ 
flicted by five civil wars; and the remainder of 
the time was not so much a state of tranquillity 


as a suspension of arms between several hostile 
nionarchs, who, view-ing each other with an eye 
of fear and hatred, strove to increase their re¬ 
spective forces at the expense of their subjects. 

As soon as Diocletian and Maximian had re¬ 
signed the purple, their station, according to the 
rules of the new constitution, war filled by the 
two CjTsars, Constantius and Galerius, who im¬ 
mediately assumed the title of Augustus.^ The 
honours of seniority and precedence w’erc al¬ 
lowed to the former of those princes, and he con¬ 
tinued under a new appellation to administer 
his ancient department of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain. The government of those ample prov- 
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inces was sufficient to exercise his talents and to 
satisfy his ambition. Cleniency, temperance, and 
moderation distinguished the amiable character 
of Constantius, and his fortunate subjects had 
frequently occasion to compare the virtues of 
their sovereign with the passions of Maximian, 
and even with the arts of Diocletian.^ Instead of 
imitating their eastern pride and magnificence, 
Constantius preserved modesty of a Roman 
prince. He declared, with unaflfected sincerity, 
that his most valued treasure was in the hearts 
of his people; and that, whenever the dignity of 
the throne or the danger of the state required 
any extraordinary supply, he could depend with 
confidence on their gratitude and liberality.’ 
The provincials of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
sensible of his worth, and of their own happi¬ 
ness, reflected with anxiety on the declining 
health of the emperor Constantius, and the 
tender age of his numerous family, the issue 
of his second marriage with the daughter of 
Maximian. 

The stern temper of Galerius was cast in a 
very different mould; and while he commanded 
the esteem of his subjects, he seldom conde¬ 
scended to solicit their affections. His fame in 
arms, and, above all, the success of the Persian 
war, had elated his haughty mind, which was 
naturally impatient of a superior, or even of an 
equal. If it w'erc possible to rely on the partial 
testimony of an injudicious writer, we might 
ascribe the abdication of Diocletian to the men¬ 
aces of Galerius, and relate the particulars of a 
private conversation between the two princes, in 
which the former discovered a^ much pusilla¬ 
nimity as the latter displayed ingratitude and ar¬ 
rogance.^ But these obscure anecdotes are suffi¬ 
ciently refuted by an impartial view of the char¬ 
acter and conduct of Diocletian. Whatever 
might otherwise have been his intentions, if he 
had apprehended any danger from the violence 
of Galerius, his good sense would have instruct¬ 
ed him to prevent the ignominious contest; and 
as he had held the sceptre with glory, he would 
have resigned it without disgrace. 

After the elevation of Constantius and Gale¬ 
rius to the rank of Augustin two new Casars were 
required to supply their place, and to complete 
the system of the lmp)erial government. Diocle¬ 
tian was sincerely desirous of withdrawing him¬ 
self from the world; he considered Galerius, who 
had married his daughter, as the firmest support 
of his family and of the empire; and he consent¬ 
ed, without reluctance, that his successor should 
assume the merit as well as the envy of the im¬ 
portant nomination. It was fixed without con¬ 


sulting the interest or inclination of the princes 
of the West. Each of them had a son who was 
arrived at the age of manhood, and who might 
have been deemed the most natural candidates 
for the vacant honour. But the impotent resent^ 
ment of Maximian was no longer to be dreaded; 
and the moderate Constantius, though he might 
despise the dangers, was humanely apprehen¬ 
sive of the calamities, of civil war. The two per¬ 
sons whom Galerius promoted to the rank of 
Csesar were much better suited to serve the 
views of his ambition; and their principal rec¬ 
ommendation seems to have consisted in the 
want of merit or personal consequence. The first 
of these was Daza, or, as he was afterwards 
called, Maximin, whose mother was the sister of 
Galerius. The inexperienced youth still betrayed 
by his manners and language his rustic educa¬ 
tion, when, to his own astonishment, as well as 
that of the world, he was invested by Diocletian 
with the purple, exalted to the dignity of Carsar, 
and intrusted with the sovereign command of 
Egypt and Syria.’ At the same time Severus, a 
faithful servant, addicted to pleasure but not in¬ 
capable of business, was sent to Milan to re¬ 
ceive from the reluctant hands of Maximian the 
Car^arian ornaments and the possession of Italy 
and Africa.® According to the forms of the con¬ 
stitution, Severus acknowledged the supremacy 
of the western emperor; but he was absolutely 
devoted to the commands of his benefactor Ga¬ 
lerius, who, reserving to himself tlie intermedi¬ 
ate countries from the confines of Italy to those 
of Syria, firmly established his power over three- 
fourths of the monarchy. In the full confidence 
that the approaching death of Constantius 
would leave him sole master of the Roman world, 
we are assured that he had arranged in his mind 
a long succession of future princes, and that he 
meditated his own retreat from public life after 
he should have accomplished a glorious reign of 
about twenty years.'' 

But, within less than eighteen months, two 
unexpected revolutions overturned the ambi¬ 
tious schemes of Galerius. The hopes of uniting 
the western provinces to his empire were disap¬ 
pointed by the elevation of Constantine; whilst 
Italy and Africa were lost by the successful re¬ 
volt of Maxentius. 

I. The fame of Constantine has tendered pos¬ 
terity attentive to the most minute circumstances 
of his life and actions. The place of his birth, as 
well as the condition of his mother Helena, have 
been the subject not only of literary but of na¬ 
tional disputes. Notwithstanding the recent tra¬ 
dition which assigns for her father a British 
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king,* we are obliged to confess that Helena was 
the daughter of an innkeeper; but at the same 
time we may defend the legality of her mar¬ 
riage against those who have represented her as 
the concubine of Constantius.* The great Con¬ 
stantine was most probably born at Naissus, in 
Dacia and it is not surprising that, in a fam¬ 
ily and province distinguished only by the pro¬ 
fession of arms, the youth should discover very 
little inclination to improve his mind by the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge.'^ He was about eighteen 
years of age when his father was promoted to 
the rank of Ca:sar; but that fortunate event was 
attended with his mother’s divorce; and the 
splendour of an Imperial alliance reduced the 
son of Helena to a state of disgrace and humili¬ 
ation. Instead of following Constantins in the 
West, he remained in the service of Diocletian, 
signalising his valour in the wars of Egypt and 
Persia, and gradually rose to the honourable 
station of a tribune of the first order. The ligurc 
of Constantine was tall and majestic; he was 
dexterous in all his exercises, intrepid in war, 
alTablc in peace; in bis whole conduct the ac¬ 
tive si)irit of youth was tempered by habitual 
prudence; and while his mind was engrassed by 
ambition, he app<'arcd cold and insensible to 
the allurements of pleasure. The favour of the 
people and soldiers, who had named him as a 
worthy candidate for the rank of Carsar, scr\’cd 
only to exasperate the jealoasy of Calcrius; and 
th(jugh prudence might restrain him from ex¬ 
ercising any open violence, an absolute monarch 
is seldom at a loss how to execute a sure and se¬ 
cret revenge.''* Every hour increased the danger 
of Constantine and the anxiety of his father, 
who, by repeated letters, expressed the warm¬ 
est desire of embracing his son. For some time 
the policy of Galcrius supplied him with dela>^ 
and excuses, but it was impossible long to refuse 
so natural a request of his associate without 
maintaining his refusal by arms. The permission 
of the journey was nductantly granted, and, 
whatever precautions the cmjjcror might have 
taken to intercept a return, the consequences of 
which he with so much reason apprehended, 
tliey were effectually disappointed by the in¬ 
credible diligence of Constantine.” Leaving the 
palace of Nicomedia in the night, he travelled 
post through Hithynia, Thrace, Dacia, Panno- 
nia, Italy, and, amidst the joyful acclamations 
of the people, reached the port of Boulogne in 
the very moment when his father was preparing 
to embark for Britain.” 

The British expedition, and an easy victory 
over the barbarians of Caledonia» were the last 


exploits of the reign of Constantins. He ended 
his life in the Imperial palace of York, fifteen 
months after he had received the title of Augus¬ 
tus, and almost fourteen years and a half sdter 
he had been promoted to the rank of Caesar. 
His death was immediately succeeded by the 
elevation of Constantine, 'fhe ideas of inheri¬ 
tance and succc.ssion are so very familiar that 
the generality of mankind consider them as 
founded not only in reason but in nature itself. 
Our imagination readily transfers the same prin¬ 
ciples from private property to public dominion: 
and whenever a virtuous father leaves behind 
him a son whose merit seems to justify the es¬ 
teem, or even the hopes, of the people, the joint 
influence of prejudice and of affection o{jerates 
with irresistible weight. The flower of the west¬ 
ern armies had followed Constantius into Brit¬ 
ain, and the national troops were reinforced by 
a numerous body of Alcmanni, who obeyed the 
orders of Crocus, one of their hereditary chief¬ 
tains.'^ The opinion of their own importance, 
and the assurance that Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
would acquiesce in their nomination, were dili¬ 
gently inculcated to the legions by the adher¬ 
ents of Constantine. The soldiers were asked 
whether they could hesitate a moment b<*tween 
the honour of placing at their head the worthy 
son of their Ix^lovcd emperor and the ignominy 
of tamely expecting the arrival of some obscure 
stranger, on whom it might please the sovereign 
of Asia to bestow the armies and provinces of 
the West? It was insinuated to them that giati- 
tude and lilnTality held a distinguished place 
among the virtues of Constantine; nor did that 
artful prince show himself to the troops till they 
were prepared to salute him with the names of 
Augustas and Emperor. The throne was the ob¬ 
ject of his desires; and had he been less actuated 
by ambition, it was his only means of safety. He 
was well acquainted with the character and sen¬ 
timents of Galcrius, and sufliciently apprised 
that, if he washed to live, he must determine to 
reign. The decent, and even obstinate, rt‘sist- 
ance which he chose to aflV'ct'® was contrived to 
justify his usurpation; nor did he yield to the 
acclamations of the army till he had provided 
the proper materials for a letter, which he im¬ 
mediately despatched to the emperor of the 
East. Constantine informed him of the melan¬ 
choly event of his father’s death, modestly as¬ 
serted his natural claim to the succession, and 
respectfully lamented that the alTcctionatc vio¬ 
lence of his troops had not permitted him to so¬ 
licit the Imperial purple in the regular and con¬ 
stitutional manner. The first emotions of Ga- 
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lerius were those of surprise, disappointment, 
and rage; and, as he could seldom restrain his 
passions, he loudly threatened that he would 
commit to the flames both the letter and the 
messenger. But his resentment insensibly sub¬ 
sided; and when he recollected the doubtful 
chance of war, when he had weighed the char¬ 
acter and strength of his adversary, he consent¬ 
ed to embrace the honourable accommodation 
which the prudence of Constantine had left 
open to him. Without either condemning or rat- 
i^ng the choice of the British army, Galerius 
accepted the son of his deceased colleague as the 
sovereign of the provinces beyond the Alps; but 
he gave him only the title of Carsar, and the 
fourth rank among the Roman princes, whilst 
he conferred the vacant place of Augustus on 
his favourite Scvenis. The apparent harmony of 
the empire was still preserved, and Constantine, 
who already possessed the substance, expected, 
without impatience, an opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing the honours of supreme power.^^ 

The children of Constantins by his second 
marriage were six in number, three of either 
sex, and whose Imperial descent might have so¬ 
licited a preference over the meaner extraction 
of the son of Helena. But Constantine was in 
the thirty-second year of his age, in the full vig¬ 
our both of mind and body, at the time when 
the eldest of his brothers could not possibly be 
more than thirteen years old. His claim of su¬ 
perior merit had been allowed and ratified by 
the dying emperor.In his last moments Con¬ 
stantins bequeathed to his eldest son the care of 
the safety, as well as greatness^ of the family; 
conjuring him to assume both the authority and 
the sentiments of a father with regard to the 
children of Theodora. Their liberal education, 
advantageous marriages, the secure dignity of 
their lives, and the first honours of the state with 
which they were invested, attest the fraternal af¬ 
fection of Constantine; and, as those princes 
possessed a mild and grateful disposition, they 
submitted without reluctance to the superiority 
of his genius and fortune.** 

II. The ambitious spirit of Galerius was 
scarcely reconciled to the disappointment of his 
views upon the Gallic provinces before the un¬ 
expected loss of Italy wounded his pride as well 
as power in a still more sensible part. The long 
absence of the em[>crors had filled Rome with 
discontent and indignation; and the people 
gradually discovered that the preference given 
to Nicomedia and Milan was not to be ascribed 
to the particular inclination of Diocletian, but 
to the permanent form of government which he 


had instituted. It was in vain that, a few months 
after his abdication, his successors dedicated, 
under his name, those magnificent baths whose 
ruins still supply the ground as well as the ma¬ 
terials for so many churches and convents.** The 
tranquillity of those elegant recesses of ease and 
luxury was disturbed by the impatient mur¬ 
murs of the Romans, and a report was insen¬ 
sibly circulated that the sums expended in erect¬ 
ing those buildings would soon be required at 
their hands. About that time the avarice of Ga¬ 
lerius, or p>erhaps the exigencies of the state, had 
induced him to make a very strict and rigorous 
inquisition into the property of his subjects for 
the purpose of a general taxation, both on their 
lands and on their persons. A very minute survey 
appears to have been taken of their real estates; 
and, wherever there was the slightest suspicion 
of concealment, torture was very freely employed 
to obtain a sincere declaration of their personal 
wealth.** The privileges which had exalted Italy 
above the rank of the provinces were no longer 
regarded; and the officers of the revenue al¬ 
ready began to number the Roman pt'oplc, and 
to settle the proportion of the new taxes. Even 
when the spirit of freedom had been utterly ex¬ 
tinguished, the tamest subjects have sometimes 
ventured to resist an unprecedented invasion of 
their property; but on this occasion the injury 
was aggravated by the insult, and the sense of 
private interest was quickened by that of na¬ 
tional honour. The conquest of Macedonia, as 
we have already observed, had delivered the 
Roman people from the weight of personal tax¬ 
es. Though they had experienced every form of 
despotism, they had now enjoyed that exemp¬ 
tion near five hundred years; nor could they pa¬ 
tiently brook the insolence of an Illyrian peas¬ 
ant, who, from his distant residence in Asia, pre¬ 
sumed to number Rome among the tributary 
cities of his empire. The rising lury of the people 
was encouraged by the authority, or at least the 
connivance, of the senate; and the feeble re¬ 
mains of the Praetorian guards, who had reason 
to apprehend their own dissolution, embraced 
so honourable a pretence, and declared their 
readiness to draw their swords in‘the service of 
their oppressed country. It was the wish, and it 
soon became the hope, of every citizen that, af¬ 
ter expelling from Italy their foreign tyrants, 
they should elect a prince who, by the place of 
his residence, and by his maxims of government, 
might once more deserve the title of Roman em¬ 
peror. The name, as well as the situation of 
Maxentius, determined in his favour the popu¬ 
lar CLthusiasm. 
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Maxentius was the son of the emperor Max- 
imiaO) and he had married the daughter of Ga- 
lerius. His birth and alliance seemed to offer 
him the fairest promise of succeeding to the em¬ 
pire; but his vices and incapacity procured him 
the same exclusion from the dignity of Caesar 
which Constantine had deserved by a danger¬ 
ous superiority of merit. The policy of Galerius 
preferred such associates as would never dis¬ 
grace the choice, nor dispute the commands, of 
their benefactor. An obscure stranger was there¬ 
fore raised to the throne of Italy, and the son of 
the late emperor of the West was left to enjoy 
the luxury of a private fortune in a villa a few 
miles distant from the capital. I'hc gloomy pas¬ 
sions ol his soul, shame, vexation, and rage, were 
inflamed by envy on the news of Constantine’s 
success; hut the hopes of Maxentius revived with 
the public discontent, and he was easily {xrr- 
suaded to unite his personal injury and preten¬ 
sions with the cause of the Roman people. Two 
Praetorian tribunes and a commissary of previ¬ 
sions undertook the management of the conspir¬ 
acy ; and, as every order of men was actuated by 
the same spirit, the immediate event was neith¬ 
er doubtful nor diflicult. The prarfect of the city 
and a few magistrates, who maintained their 
fidelity to Severus, were massacred by the 
guards; and Maxentius, invested with the Im¬ 
perial ornaments, was acknowledged, by the ap¬ 
plauding senate and people, as the protector of 
the Roman freedom and dignity. It is uncertain 
whether Maximian was previously acquainted 
with the conspiracy; but as soon as the standard 
of rebellion was erected at Rome, the old em¬ 
peror broke from the retirement where the au¬ 
thority of Diocletian had condemned him to 
pass a life of melancholy solitude, and concealed 
his returning ambition under the disguise of pa¬ 
ternal tenderness. At the request of his son and 
of the senate he conde.scended to reassume the 
purple. His ancient dignity, his experience, and 
his fame in arms added strength as well as rep¬ 
utation to the party of Maxentius.** 

According to the advice, or rather the orders, 
of his colleague, the cmpc'ror Severus immedi¬ 
ately hastened to Rome, in the full confidence 
that, by his unexpected celerity, he should eas¬ 
ily suppress the tumult of an unwarlike popu¬ 
lace, commanded by a licentious youtli. But he 
found on his arrival the gates of the city shut 
against him, the walls filled with men and arms, 
an experienced general at the liead of the reb¬ 
els, and his own troops without spirit or affec¬ 
tion. A large body of Moors deserted to the en¬ 
emy, allured by the promise of a large donative; 


and, if it be true that they had been levied by 
Maximian in his African war, preferring the 
natural feelings of gratitude to the artificial ties 
of allegiance. Anulinus, the Praetorian praefect, 
declared himself in favour of Maxentius, and 
drew after him the most considerable part of the 
troopMi accustomed to obey his commands. Rome, 
according to the expression of an orator, re¬ 
called her armies; and the unfortunate Severus, 
destitute of force and of counsel, retired, or rath¬ 
er Bed, with precipitation to Ravenna. Here he 
might for some time have been safe. I'he forti¬ 
fications of Ravenna were able to resist the at¬ 
tempts, and the morasses that surrounded the 
town were sufficient to prevent the approach, of 
the Italian army. Thesea, which Severus com¬ 
manded w'ith a powerful licet, secured him an 
inexhaustible supply of provisions, and gave a 
free entrance to the legions which, on the return 
of spring, would advance to his assistance from 
lllyricum and tht;^£ast. Maximian, who con¬ 
ducted the siege in person, was soon convinced 
that he might waste his time and his army in the 
fruitless enterprise, and that he had nothing to 
hope either from force or famine. With an art 
more suitable to the character of Diocletian 
than to his own, he directed his attack not so 
much against the walls of Ravenna as against 
the mind of Severus. The treachery which he 
had experienced disposed that unhappy prince 
to distrust the most sincere of his friends and ad¬ 
herents. The emissaries of Maximian easily per¬ 
suaded his credulity that a conspiracy was 
formed to betray the town, and prevailed upon 
his fears not to expose himself to the discretion 
of an irritated conqueror, but to accept the faith 
of an honourable capitulation. He was at first 
received with humanity and treated with re¬ 
spect. Maximian conducted the captive emperor 
to Rome, and gave him the most solemn a.ssur- 
ances that he had secured his life by the resigna¬ 
tion of the purple. But Severus could obtain 
only an easy death and an Imperial funeral. 
When the sentence was signilied to him, the 
manner of executing it w as left to his ow n ciioice; 
he preferred the favourite mode of the ancients, 
that of optMiing his veins; and, as soon as he ex¬ 
pired, liis body was earned to the sepulchi*e 
whii^ had been constructed for the family of 
Gallicnus.^’ 

Though the characters of Constantine and 
Maxentius had very little aifmity with each 
other, their situation and interest were the same, 
and prudence .seemed to require that they should 
unite their forces against the common enemy. 
Notwithstanding the superiority of liis age and 
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dignity, the indefatigable Maximian passed the 
Alps, and, courting a personal interview with 
the sovereign of Gaul, carried with him his 
daughter Fausta as the pledge of the new alli¬ 
ance. The marriage was celebrated at Arles with 
every circumstance of magnificence; and the an¬ 
cient colleague of Diocletian, who again assert¬ 
ed his claim to the Western empire, conferred 
on his son-in-law and ally the title of Augustus. 
By consenting to receive that honour from Max¬ 
imian, Constantine seemed to embrace the cause 
of Rome and of the senate; but his professions 
were ambiguous, and his assistance slow and in¬ 
effectual. He considered with attention the ap¬ 
proaching contest between the masters oPItaly 
and the emperor of the East, and was prepared 
to consult his own safety or ambition in the 
event of the war.®^ 

The importance of the occasion called for the 
presence and abilities of Galerius. At the head 
of a powerful army collected from Ill>ricum 
and the East, he entered Italy, resolved to re¬ 
venge the death of Severus and to chastise the 
rebellious Romans; or, as he expressed his in¬ 
tentions, in the furious language of a barbarian, 
to extirpate the senate, and to destroy the peo¬ 
ple by the sword. But the skill of Maximian had 
concerted a prudent system of defence. The in¬ 
vader found every place hostile, fortified, and 
inaccessible; and though he forced his way as 
far as Narni, within sixty miles of Rome, his do¬ 
minion in Italy was confined to the narrow lim¬ 
its of his camp. Sensible of the increasing diffi¬ 
culties of his enterprise, the haughty Galerius 
made the first advances towards a reconcilia¬ 
tion, and despatched two of his most consider¬ 
able officers to tempt the Roman princes by the 
offer of a conference, and the declaration of his 
paternal regard for Maxentius, who might ob¬ 
tain much more from his liberality than he 
could hope from the doubtful chance of war.*® 
The offers of Galerius were rejected with firm¬ 
ness, his perfidious friendship refused with con¬ 
tempt, and it was not long before he discovered 
that unless he provided for his safety by a time¬ 
ly retreat, he had some reason to apprehend the 
fate of Severus. The wealth which the Romans 
defended against his rapacious tyranny they 
freely contributed for his destruction. The name 
of Maximian, the popular arts of his son, the se¬ 
cret distribution of large sums, and the promise 
of still more liberal rewards, checked the ardour 
and corrupted the fidelity of the Illyrian leg¬ 
ions; and when Galerius at length gave the sig¬ 
nal of the retreat, it was with some difficulty 
that he could prevail on his veterans not to de¬ 


sert a banner which had so often conducted 
them to victory and honour. A contemporary 
writer assigns two other causes for the failure of 
the expedition; but they are both of such a na¬ 
ture that a cautious historian will scarcely ven¬ 
ture to adopt them. We are told that Galerius, 
who had formed a very imperfect notion of the 
greatness of Rome by the cities of the East with 
which he was acquainted, found his forces in¬ 
adequate to the siege of that immense capital. 
But the extent of a city serves only to render it 
more accessible to the enemy: Rome had long 
since been accustomed to submit on the ap¬ 
proach of a conqueror; nor could the tempo¬ 
rary enthusiasm of the people have long con¬ 
tended against the discipline and valour of the 
legions. We are likewise informed that the le¬ 
gions themselves were struck with horror and re¬ 
morse, and that those pious sons of the republic 
refused to violate the sanctity of their venerable 
parent.*® But when we recollect with how much 
case, in the more ancient civil wars, the zeal of 
party and the habits of niilitarv obedience had 
converted the native citizens of Rome into her 
most implacable enemies, we shall Ije inclined 
to distrust this extreme delicacy oi strangers and 
barbarians who had never l>ehcld Italy till they 
entered it in a hostile manner. Had they not 
been restrained by motives of a more interested 
nature, they would probably have answered 
Galerius in the woids of (itcsar’s veterans: “If 
our general wishes to lead us to tflt* banks oi the 
Tiber, we are prepared to trace out his camp. 
Whatsoever walls he has determined to level 
with the ground, our hands aie ready to work 
the engines: nor shall we hesitate, should the 
name of the devoted city be Rome itself.’’ The.se 
arc indeed the expressions of a poet; but of a 
poet who has been distinguished, and even cen¬ 
sured, for his strict adherence to the truth of 
history.** 

The legions of Galerius exhibited a very mel¬ 
ancholy proof of their disposition by the ravages 
which they committed in their retreat. They 
murdered, they ravished, they plundered, they 
drove away the flocks and herds of the Italians; 
they burnt the villages through which they 
passed, and they endeavoured to destroy the 
country which it had not been in their power to 
subdue. During the whole march Maxentius 
hung on their rear, but he very prudently de¬ 
clined a general engagement with those brave 
and desperate veterans. His father had under¬ 
taken a second journey into Gaul, with the hope 
of persuading Constantine, who had assembled 
an anny on the frontier, to join the pursuit, and 
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to complete the victory. But the actions of Con¬ 
stantine were guided by reason, and not by re¬ 
sentment. He persisted in the wise resolution of 
maintaining a balance of power in the divided 
empire, and he no longer hated Galerius when 
that aspiring prince had ceased to be an object 
of terror.*® 

The mind of Galerius was the most suscep¬ 
tible of the sterner passions, but it was not, how¬ 
ever, incapable of a sincere and lasting friend¬ 
ship. Licinius, w'hose manners as well as char¬ 
acter were not unlike his own, seems to have en¬ 
gaged both his afl'cetion and esteem. Their in¬ 
timacy had commenced in the happier period, 
perhaps, of their youth and obscurity. It had 
been cemented by the freedom and dangers of a 
military life; they had advanced almost by 
equal steps through the successive honours of 
the service; and as soon as Galerius was invest¬ 
ed with the Imperial dignity, he seems to have 
conceived the design of raising his companion 
to the same rank with himself. During the short 
period of his prosperity, he considered the rank 
of Ca'sar as unworthy of the age and merit of 
Licinius, and rather chose to reserve for him the 
place of Constantius, and the empire of the 
West. While the emperor was employed in the 
Italian war, he intrusted his friend with the de- 
lence of the Danulx*; and immediately alter his 
return from that unlortunate expedition he in¬ 
vested Licinius with the vacant purple of Sc- 
verus, resigning to his immediate command the 
provinces of lllyricuni.'-'* I’lie news of his pro¬ 
motion was no sooner carried into the East, 
than Maximin, who governed, or rather op¬ 
pressed, the countries of Egypt and Syria, be¬ 
trayed his envy and discontent, disdained the 
interior name of Caesar, and, notwithstanding 
the prayers as well as arguments of Galerius, 
exacted, almost by violence, the equal title of 
Augustus.®’^ For the lirst, and indeed for the last 
time, the Roman world was administered by six 
emperors. In the West, Constantine and Max- 
ciUius allectcd to reverence their father Maxi- 
mian. In the East, Licinius and Maximin hon¬ 
oured with more real consideration their bene¬ 
factor Galerius. The opposition of interest, and 
the memory of a recent war, divided the empire 
intd two great hostile powers; but their mutual 
fears produced an apparent tranquillity, and 
even a feigned reconciliation, till the death of 
the elder princes, of Maximian, and more par¬ 
ticularly of Galerius, gave a new direction to the 
views and passions of their surviving associates. 

When Maximian had reluctantly abdicated 
the empire, the venal orators of the times ap¬ 


plauded his philosophic moderation. When his 
ambition excited, or at least encouraged, a civil 
war, they returned thanks to his generous pa¬ 
triotism, and gently censured that love of ease 
and retirement which had withdrawn him from 
the public service.®^ But it was impossible that 
minds like those of Maximian and his son could 
long possess in harmony an undivided power. 
Maxentius considered himself as the legal sover¬ 
eign of Italy, elected by the Roman senate and 
people; nor would he endure the control of his 
father, who arrogantly declared that by /us 
name and abilities the rash youth had been 
established on the throne. I'he cause was sol¬ 
emnly pleaded before the Pra*torian guards; 
and those troops, who dreaded the severity of 
the old emperor, espoused the party of Maxen¬ 
tius.®* 'I'he life and freedom of Maximian w'erc, 
however, respected, and he retired from Italy 
into Illyricum, affecting to lament his past con¬ 
duct, and secretly contriving new mischiefs. 
But Galerius, who was well acquainted with his 
character, soon obliged him to leave his domin¬ 
ions, and the last refuge of the disappointed 
Maximian was the court of his son-in-law Con¬ 
stantine.®"^ He was received with respect by that 
artful prince, and with the appearance of filial 
tenderness by the empress Fausta. That he 
might remove every suspicion, he resigned the 
Imperial purple a second time,®* professing him¬ 
self at length convinced of the vanity of great¬ 
ness and ambition. Had he p>ersevercd in this 
resolution, he might have ended his life with 
less dignity, indeed, than in his first retirement, 
yet, however, with comfort and reputation. But 
the near prospect of a throne brought back to 
his remembrance the stale from w'hencc he was 
fallen, and he resolved, by a desperate cftort, 
either to reign or to perish. An incursion of the 
Franks had summoned Constantine, with a part 
of his army, to the banks of the Rhine; the re¬ 
mainder of the troops were stationed in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, w’hich lay exposed 
to the enUTprises of the Italian emperor, and a 
considerable treasure was deposited in the city 
of Arles. Maximian either craftily invented, or 
hastily credited, a vain report of the death of 
Constantine. Without hesitation he ascended 
the throne, seized the treasure, and, scattering 
it wuii his accustomed profusion among the 
soldiers, endeavoured to awake in their minds 
the memory of his ancient dignity and exploits. 
Before he could establish his authority, or finish 
the negotiation which he appears to have en¬ 
tered into with his son Maxentius, the celerity of 
Constantine defeated ail his hopes. On the lirst 
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news of his perfidy and ingratitude, that prince 
returned by rapid marches from the Rhine to 
the Saone, embarked on the last-mentioned 
river at ChAlons, and, at Lyons trusting himself 
to the rapidity of the Rhone, arrived at the 
gates of Arles with a military force which it was 
impossible for Maximian to resist, and which 
scarcely permitted him to take refuge in the 
neighbouring city of Marseilles. The narrow 
neck of land which joined that place to the con¬ 
tinent was fortified against the besiegers, whilst 
the sea was open, either for the escape of Max¬ 
imian, or for the succours of Maxentius, if the 
latter should choose to disguise his invasion of 
Gaul under the honourable pretence of defend¬ 
ing a distressed, or, as he might allege, an in¬ 
jured father. Apprehensive of the latal conse¬ 
quences of delay, Ckinstantine gave orders for 
an immediate assault; but the scaling-ladders 
were found too short for the height of the walls, 
and Marseilles might have sustained as long a 
siege as it formerly did against the arms of Cx- 
sar, if the garrison, conscious either of their 
fault or of their danger, had not purchased 
their pardon by delivering up the city and the 
person of Maximian. A secret but irrevocable 
sentence of death was pronounced against the 
usurper; he obtained only the same favour 
which he had indulged to Severus, and it was 
published to the world that, oppressed by the 
remorse of his repeated crimes, he strangled 
himself with his own hands. After he had lost 
the assistance, and disdained the moderate 
counsels, of Diocletian, the second period of his 
active life was a series of public calamities and 
personal mortifications, which ^ere terminated, 
in about three years, by an ignominious death. 
He deserved his fate; but we should find more 
reason to applaud the humanity of Constantine 
if he had spared an old man, the benefactor of 
his father and the father of his wife. During the 
whole of this melancholy transaction, it appears 
that Fausta sacrificed the sentiments of nature 
to her conjugal duties. 

The last years of Galerius were less shameful 
and unfortunate; and though he had filled with 
more glory the subordinate station of C 2 esar 
than the superior rank of Augustus, he pre¬ 
served, till the moment of his death, the first 
place among the princes of the Roman world. 
He survived his retreat from Italy about four 
years; and, wisely relinquishing his views of 
universal empire, he devoted the remainder of 
his life to the enjoyment of pleasure and to the 
execution of some works of public utility, among 
which we may distinguish the discharging into 


the Danube the superfluous waters of the lake 
Pelso, and the cutting down the immense for¬ 
ests that encompassed it: an operation worthy 
of a monarch, since it gave an extensive country 
to the agriculture of his Pannonian subjects.’^ 
His death was occasioned by a very painful and 
lingering disorder. His body, swelled by an in¬ 
temperate course of life to an unwieldy corpu¬ 
lence, was covered with ulcers, and devoured 
by innumerable swarms of those insects who 
have given their name to a most loathsome dis¬ 
ease;*^ but as Galerius had offended a very 
zealous and powerful party among his subjects, 
his sufferings, instead of exciting their compas¬ 
sion, have been celebrated as the visible effects 
of divine justice.He had no sooner expired in 
his palace of Nicomedia than the two emperors, 
who were indebted for their purple to his fa¬ 
vour, began to collect their forces, with the in¬ 
tention cither of disputing or of dividing the 
dominions which he had left without a master. 
They were persuaded, however, to dcMSt from 
the former design, and to agree in the latter. 
The provinces of Asia fell to the share ol Ma\i- 
min, and those of Europe augmented the por¬ 
tion of Licinius. The Helle!»[)ont and the Thra¬ 
cian Bosphorus formed their mutual boundary, 
and the banks of those narrow s(‘as, which 
flowed in the midst of the Roman world, were 
covered with soldiers, with arms and with forti¬ 
fications. The deaths of Maximian and of Galc- 
nus reduced the number ol emperors to four. 
The sense of their true interest s^n connected 
Licinius and Constantine; a secret alliance was 
contludcd between Maxiinin and Maxentius, 
and their unhappy subjects expected with ter¬ 
ror the bloody conscciuences of their inevitable 
dissensions, which were no longer restrained by 
the fear or the respect which they had enter¬ 
tained lor Galerius. 

Among so many crimes and misfortunes, oc¬ 
casioned bv the passions of the Roman princes, 
there is some pleasure in discovering a single 
action which may be ascribc*d to their virtue. In 
the sixth year of his reign Constantine visited 
the city of Autun, and generously remitted the 
arrears of tribute, reducing at the same time 
the proportion of their assessmcnl from twenty- 
five to eighteen thousand heads, subject to the 
real and personal capitation.***^ Ydl even this in¬ 
dulgence affords the most unquestionable proof 
of the public misery. This tax was so extremely 
oppressive, cither in itself or in the mode of col¬ 
lecting it, that, whilst the revenue was increased 
by extortion, it was diminished by despair: a 
considerable part of the territory of Autun was 
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left uncultivated; and great numbers of the pro¬ 
vincials rather chose to live as exiles and out¬ 
laws than to support the weight of civil society. 
It is but too probable that the bountiful emper¬ 
or relieved, by a partial act of liberality, one 
among the many evils which he had caused by 
his general maxims of administration. But even 
those maxims were less the cflect of choice than 
of necessity. And if we except the death of Max- 
imian, the reign of Constantine in Gaul seems 
to have been the most innocent and even virtu¬ 
ous period of his life. The provinces were pro¬ 
tected by his presence from the inroads of the 
barbarians, who either dreaded or experienced 
his active valour. After a signal victory over the 
Franks and Alemanni, several of their princes 
were exposed by his order to the wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre of Treves, and the people 
seem to have enjoyed the spectacle, without 
discovering, in such a treatment of royal cap¬ 
tives, anything that was repugnant to the laws 
of nations or of humanity.^^ 

The virtues of Constantine were rendered 
more illustrious «‘he vices of Maxentiiis. 
Whilst the (iallic provinces enjoyed as much 
happiness as the condition of the times was ca- 
pal)le of receiving, Italy and Africa groaned 
under the dominion of a tyrant as ecaiteinptiblc 
as he was odious. The zeal of tlatterv and fac¬ 
tion has indeed too fre<|uentlv sacrificed the 
reputation of the vanquished to the glory of 
their successful rivals; but even those writers 
who have revealed, with the most freedom and 
pleasure, the faults of Constantine, unanimous¬ 
ly confess that Maxentius was cruel, rapacious, 
and prolligate.^- He had the good fortune to 
suppress a slight rebellion in Africa. The gov¬ 
ernor and a few adherents had been guilty; the 
province suffered for their crime. I'he flourish¬ 
ing cities of Cirtha and Carthage, and the 
whole extent of that fertile country, were wasted 
by lire and sword. I'he abuse of victory was 
followed by the abuse of law and justice. A for¬ 
midable army of sycophants and delators in¬ 
vaded Africa; the rich and the noble were ea.sily 
convicted of a connection with the rebels; and 
those among them who experienced the emper- 
or^s clemency were only punished by the con¬ 
fiscation of their estates.** So signal a victory 
was celebrated by a magnificent triumph, and 
Maxentius exposed to the eyes of the people the 
Bpoi^ and captives of a Roman province, llic 
state of the capital was no less descr\ing of 
compassion than that of Africa. The wealth of 
Rome supplied an inexhaustible fund for his 
vain and prodigal expenses, and the ministers 


of his revenue were skilled in the arts of rapine. 
It was under his reign that the method of exact¬ 
ing a free gift from the senators was first invent¬ 
ed; and as the sum was insensibly increased, 
the pretences of levying it, a victory, a birth, a 
marriage, or an Imperial consulship, were pro¬ 
portionately multiplied.** Maxentius had im¬ 
bibed the same implacable aversion to the sen¬ 
ate which had characterised most of the former 
tyrants of Rome; nor was it possible for his un¬ 
grateful temper to forgive the generous fidelity 
which had raised him to the throne and sup¬ 
ported him against all his enemies. The lives of 
the senators were exposed to his jealous suspi¬ 
cions, the dishonour of their wives and daugh¬ 
ters heightened the gratification of his sensual 
passions.*^ It may be presumed that an Impe¬ 
rial lover was seldom reduced to sigh in vain; 
but whenever persuasion proved ineffectual, he 
had recourse to violence; and there remains one 
memorable cxanfple of a noble matron who 
prcscr\'cd her chastity by a voluntary death. 
The soldiers were the only order of men whom 
he appeared to respect, or studied to please. He 
filled Rome and Italy with armed troops, con¬ 
nived at their tumults, suffered them with im¬ 
punity to plunder, and even to massacre, the 
defenceless |X‘ople;*® and indulging them in the 
same licentiousness which their emperor en¬ 
joyed, Ma.xentius often Ix'stowed on his military 
favourites the splendid villa, or the beautiful 
wife, of a senator. A prince, of such a character, 
alike incapable of governing either in peace or 
in w^ar, might purchase the support, but he 
could never obtain the esteem, of the army. Yet 
his pride w'as equal to his other vices. Whilst he 
passed his indolent life, cither within the walls 
of his palace or in the neighboring gardens of 
Sallust, he was repeatedly heard to declare that 
he alone was emperor, and that the other princes 
were no more than his lieutenants, on whom he 
had devolved the defence of the frontier prov¬ 
inces, that he might enjoy without interruption 
the elegant luxury of the capital. Rome, which 
had so long rega'ttcd the absence, lamented, 
during tlie six years of his reign, the presence of 
her sovereign.** 

Though Constantine might \new the conduct 
of Maxentius with abhorrence, and the situ¬ 
ation of the Romans with cornpiission, we have 
no reason to presume that he w'ould have taken 
up arms to punish the one or to relieve the 
other. But the t>Tant of Italv rashly ventured to 
pro\xike a formidable enemy whose ambition 
had been hitherto restrained by considerations 
of prudence rather than by principles of jus- 
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tice.^* After the death of Maximian, his titles, 
according to the established custom, had been 
erased, and his statues thrown down with ig¬ 
nominy. His son, who had {persecuted and de¬ 
serted him when alive, affected to display the 
most pious regard for his memory, and gave 
orders that a similar treatment should be im¬ 
mediately inflicted on all the statues that had 
been erected in Italy and Africa to the honour 
of Constantine. That wise prince, who sincerely 
wished to decline a war, willi the difficulty and 
importance of which he was sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted, at first dissembled the insult, and 
sought for redress by the milder expedients of 
negotiation, till he was convinced i hat the hos¬ 
tile and ambitious designs of the Italian emper¬ 
or made it necessary for him to arm in his own 
defence. Maxentius, who openly avowed his 
pretensions to the whole monarchy of the West, 
had already prepared a very considerable force 
to invade the Gallic provinces on the side of 
Rhartia; and though he could not expect any 
assistance from Licinius, he was flattered with 
the hope that the legions of Illyricum, allured 
by his presents and promises, would destTt the 
standard of that prince, and unanimously de¬ 
clare themselves his soldiers and subjects.**® Con¬ 
stantine no longer hesitated. He had delibtT- 
ated with caution, he acted with vigour. He 
gave a private audience to the ambassadors 
who, in the name of the senate and people, con¬ 
jured him to deliver Rome from a detested 
tyrant; and, without regarding the timid re¬ 
monstrances of his council, be resolved to pre¬ 
vent the enemy, and to carry ahe war into the 
heart of Italy.*® 

The enterprise was as full of danger as of 
glory; and the unsuccessful event of two former 
invasions was sufficient to inspire the most seri¬ 
ous apprehensions. The veteran troops, who re¬ 
vered the name of Maxiinian, had embraced 
in both those wars the party of his son, and were 
now restrained by a sense of honour, as well as 
of interest, from entertaining an idea of a second 
desertion. Maxentius, who considered the Prae¬ 
torian guards as the firmest defence of his 
throne, had increased them to their ancient es¬ 
tablishment; and they composed, including the 
rest of the Italians who were enlisted into his 
service, a formidable body of fourscore thou¬ 
sand men. Forty thousand Moors and Cartha¬ 
ginians had been raised since the reduction of 
Africa. Even Sicily furnished its proportion of 
troops; and the armies of Maxentius amounted 
to one hundred and seventy thousand foot and 
eighteen thousand horse. The wealth of Italy 


supplied the expenses of the war; and the adja¬ 
cent provinces were exhausted to form immense 
magazines of corn and every other kind of 
provisions. 

I'he whole force of Constantine consisted of 
ninety thousand foot and eight thousand horse 
and as the defence of the Rhine required an 
extraordinary attention during the absence of 
the emperor, it was not in his power to employ 
above half his troops in the Italian expedition, 
unless he sacrificed the public safety to his pri¬ 
vate quarrel.*® At the head of about forty thou¬ 
sand soldiers, he marched to encounter an en¬ 
emy whose numbers were at least four times 
superior to his own. But the armies of Rome, 
placed at a secure distance from danger, were 
enervated by indulgence and luxury. Habitu¬ 
ated to the baths and theatres of Rome, they 
took the field with reluctance, and were (hietly 
composed of vetiTans who had almost forgot¬ 
ten, or of new levies who had never acquired, 
the use of arms and the practice of war. J'he 
hardy legions of C^aul had long deiended the 
frontiers of the empire against the barbarians of 
the North; and in the perforinanct* of that la¬ 
borious service their valour VNas exercised and 
their discipline confirmed. Fhere appeared the 
same dilfercnce between the leaders as lx*tween 
the armies. Cajnicc or flattery had tempted 
Maxentius with the ho|:x*s of conqu(‘st; but these 
aspiring hopes soon gave way to the habits of 
pleasure and the consciousness of his inexperi¬ 
ence. The intrepid mind of (^onst.inime liad 
been trained Irom his earliest youth to war, to 
action, and to military command. 

When Hannibal marched from Gaul into 
Italy, he was obliged first to discover and then 
to open a way over mountains, and through 
savage nations that had never yielded a passage 
to a regular army.*-’* I'he Alps were then guard¬ 
ed by nature, they arc now fortified by art. 
Citadels, con.slructed with no less skill than la¬ 
bour and expense, command every avenue into 
the plain, and on that side render Italy almost 
inaccessible to the enemies of the king of Sar¬ 
dinia.*^ But in the course of the intermediate 
period, the generals who have attempted the 
passage have seldom experienced any difficulty 
or resistance. In the age of Constantine the 
peasants of the mountains were civilised and 
obedient subjects; the couniry was plentifully 
stocked with provisions, and the stupendous 
highways which the Romans had carried over 
the Alps opened several communications be¬ 
tween Gaul and Italy.** Constantine preferred 
the load of the CoUian Alps, or, as it is now 
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called, of Mount Cenis, and led his troops with 
such active diligence, that he descended into 
the plain of Piedmont before the court of Max- 
entius had received any certain intelligence of 
his departure from the banks of the Rhine. The 
city of Susa, however, which is situated at the 
foot of Mount Cenis, was surrounded with 
walls, and provided with a garrison sufficiently 
numerous to check the progress of an invader; 
but the impatience of Constantine’s troops dis¬ 
dained the tedious forms of a siege. I'hc same 
day that they appeared before Susa they ap¬ 
plied fire to the gales and ladders to the walls; 
and mounting to the assault amidst a shower of 
stones and arrows, they entered the place sword 
in hand, and cut in pieces the greatest part of 
the garrison. The flames were extinguished by 
the care of Constantine, and the remains of 
Susa preserved from total destruction. About 
forty miles from thence a more severe contest 
awaited him. A numerous army of Italians was 
as.sembled, under the lieutenants of Maxentius, 
in tlic plains of Turin. Its principal strength 
consisted in a sp^cu.** itf heavy cavalry, which 
the Romans, since the decline of their discipline, 
had Ixjrrowed from the nations of the East. The 
horses, as well as the men, were clothed in com¬ 
plete armour, the joints of which were artfully 
adapted to the motions of their bodies. The as- 
p<*ct of this cavalry was formidable, their weight 
almost irre.sistible; and as, on this occasion, 
their generals had drawn them up in a compact 
column or wedge, w'ith a sharp point, and with 
spreading flanks, they flattered themselves that 
they should easily break and trample down the 
army of Constantine. 'I’hey might, perhaps, 
have succeeded in their design, had not their 
experienced adversary embraced the same 
method of defence which in similar circum¬ 
stances had been practised by Aurelian. The 
skilful evolutions of Constantine divided and 
baffled this massy column of cavalry. TIte 
troops of Maxentius lied in confusion towards 
Turin; and as the gates of the city were shut 
against them, very few escaped the sword of the 
victorious pursuers. By this important service 
Turin deserved to experience the clemency and 
even favour of the conqueror. He made his en¬ 
try into the Imperial palace of Milan, and al¬ 
most all the cities of Italy l>etwcen the Alps and 
the Po not only acknowledged the pow'cr, but 
embraced with zeal the party of Constantine.^® 
From Milan to Rome, the ./Emilian and Fla- 
minian highways offered an easy inarch of 
about four liundred miles; but though Constan¬ 
tine was impatient to encounter the tyrant, he 


prudently directed his operations against an¬ 
other army of Italians, who, by their strength 
and position, might either oppose his progress, 
or, in case of a misfortune, might intercept his 
retreat. Ruricius Pompeianus, a general distin¬ 
guished by his valour and ability, had under his 
command the city of Verona, and all the troops 
that were stationed in the province of Venetia. 
As soon as he was informed that Constantine 
was advancing towards him, he detached a 
large body of cavalry, which was defeated in an 
engagement near Brescia, and pursued by the 
Gallic legions as far as the gates of Verona. The 
necessity, the importance, and the difficulties of 
the siege of Verona, immediately presented 
themselves to the sagacious mind of Constan¬ 
tine.®^ The city w^as accessible only by a narrow 
peninsula towards the w'est, as the other three 
sides were surrounded by the Adige, a rapid 
river, which covered the province of Venetia, 
from whence the besieged derived an inexhaust¬ 
ible supply of men and provisions. It was not 
without great difficulty, and after several fruit¬ 
less attempts, that Constantine found means to 
pass the river at some distance above the citv, 
and in a place where the torrent was less vio¬ 
lent. He then encompassed Verona with strong 
lines, pushed his attacks with prudent vigour, 
and repelled a desperate sally of Pompeianus. 
That intrepid general, when he had used every 
means of defence that the strength of the place 
or that of the garrison could afford, secretly 
escaped from Verona, anxious not for his ow’n 
but for the public safety. With indefatigable dil¬ 
igence he soon collected an army sufficient ci¬ 
ther to meet Constantine in the field, or to at¬ 
tack him if he obstinately remained within his 
lines. The emperor, attentive to the motions, 
and informed of the approach of so formidable 
an enemy, left a part of his legions to continue 
the operations of the siege, whilst, at the head 
of those troops on whose valour and fidelity he 
mort' particularly depended, he advanced in 
person to engage the general of Maxentius. The 
army of Gaul was draw’ii up in two lines, ac¬ 
cording to the usual practice of war; but their 
expe'rienced leader, perceiving that the num- 
bci» of the Italians far e.xceedcd his own, sud¬ 
denly changed his disposition, and, reducing 
the second, extended the front of his first line 
to a just proportion with that of the enemy. 
Suc h evolutions, which only veteran troops can 
execute without confusion in a moment of dan¬ 
ger, commonly prove decisive; but as this en¬ 
gagement l)cgan towards the close of the day, 
and was contested with great obstinacy during 
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the whole night, there was less room for the 
conduct of the generals than for the courage of 
the soldiers. The return of light displayed the 
victory of Constantine, and a field of carnage 
covered with many thousands of the vanquished 
Italians. Their general, Pompeianus, was found 
among the slain; Verona immediately surren¬ 
dered at discretion, and the garrison was made 
prisoners of war.^* When the officers of the vic¬ 
torious army congratulated their master on this 
important success, they ventured to add some 
respectful complaints, of such a nature, how¬ 
ever, as the most jealous monarchs will listen to 
without displeasure. They represented to Con¬ 
stantine that, not contented with performing all 
the duties of a commander, he had exposed his 
own person with an excess of valour which al¬ 
most degenerated into rashness; and they con¬ 
jured him for the future to pay more regard to 
the preservation of a life in which the safety of 
Rome and of the empire was involved.” 

While Constantine signalised his conduct and 
valour in the field, the sovereign of Italy ap¬ 
peared insensible of the calamities and danger 
of a civil war which raged in the heart of his 
dominions. Pleasure was still the only business 
of Maxentius. Concealing, or at least attempt¬ 
ing to conceal, from the public knowledge the 
misfortunes of his arms,®® he indulged himself 
in a vain confidence, w'hich deferred the reme¬ 
dies of the approaching evil without deferring 
the evil itself.The rapid progress of Constan¬ 
tine®* was scarcely sufficient to awaken him 
from this fatal security; he flattered himself that 
his well-known liberality and tKe majesty of the 
Roman name, which had already delivered him 
from two invasions, would dissipate with the 
same facility the rebellious army of Gaul. The 
officers of experience and ability who had served 
under the banners of Maximian were at length 
compelled to inform his clfeminate son of the 
imminent danger to which he was reduced; and, 
with a freedom that at once surprised and con¬ 
vinced him, to urge the necessity of preventing 
his ruin by a vigorous exertion of his remaining 
power. The resources of Maxentius, both of 
men and money, were still considerabk. The 
Ptfetorian guards felt how strongly their own 
interest and safety were connected with his 
cause; and a third army was soon collected, 
more numerous than those which had been lost 
in the battles of Turin and Verona. It was far 
from the intention of the emperor to lead his 
troops in person. A stranger to the exercises of 
war, he trembled at the apprehension of so dan¬ 
gerous a contest; and, as fear is commonly su* 


perstitious, he listened with melancholy atten¬ 
tion to the rumours of omens and presages which 
seemed to menace his life and empire. Shame at 
length supplied the place of courage, and forced 
him to take the field. He was unable to sustain 
the contempt of the Roman people. The circus 
resounded with their indignant clamours, and 
they tumultuously besieged the gates of the pal¬ 
ace, reproaching the pusillanimity of their in¬ 
dolent sovereign, and celebrating the heroic 
spirit of Constantine.** Before Maxentius left 
Rome he consulted the Sibylline books. The 
guardians of these ancient oracles were as w'ell 
versed in the arts of this world as they were ig¬ 
norant of the secrets of fate; and they returned 
him a very prudent amwer, which might adapt 
itself to the event, and secure their reputation, 
whatever should be the chance of arms.*® 

Tlie celerity of Constantine’s march has lx*en 
compared to the rapid conquest of Italy by the 
first of the Carsars; nor is the flattering parallel 
repugnant to the truth of history, since no more 
than fifty-eight days elapsed between the sur¬ 
render of Verona and the final decision of the 
war. Constantine had always apprehended tliat 
the tyrant would consult the dictates of fear, 
and perhaps of prudence; and that, instead of 
risking his la.st hopes in a general engagement, 
he would shut himself up within the walls of 
Rome. His ample maga/ines secured him a- 
gainst the danger of famine; an# as the situa¬ 
tion of Constantine admitted not of delay, he 
might have been reduced to the sad necessity of 
destroying with fire and sword the Imperial 
city, the nol)lest rewaid of his victory, and the 
deliverance of which had been the motive, or 
rather indeed the pretence, of the civil war.** 
It was with equal surprise and pleasure that, on 
his arrival at a place called Saxa Rubra, about 
nine miles from Rome,®* he discovered the army 
of Maxentius prepared to give him battle.*^ 
Their long front filled a very spacious plain, 
and their deep array reached to the banks of the 
Tilxr, which covered their rear, and forbade 
their retreat. We arc informed, and we may be^ 
lieve, that Constantine disposed liis troops with 
consummate skill, and that he chobc* for himself 
the post of honour and danger. Distinguished 
by the splendour of his arms, he charged in per¬ 
son the cavalry of his rival; and his irresistible 
attack determined the fortune of the day. The 
cavalry of Maxentius was principally composed 
cither of unwieldy cuirassiers or of light Motors 
and Numidians. They yielded to the vigour of 
the Gallic horse, which possessed more activity 
than t.he one, more firmness than the other. The 
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defeat of the two wings left the infantry without 
any protection on its flanks, and the undisci¬ 
plined Italians fled without reluctance from the 
standard of a tyrant whom they had always 
hated, and whom they no longer feared. The 
Pranorians, conscious that their offences were 
bt'yond the reach of mercy, were animated by 
revenge and despair. Notwithstanding their re¬ 
peated efforts, those brave veterans were unable 
to recover the victory; they obtained, however, 
an honourable death; and it was observed that 
their bodies covered the same ground which 
had been occupied by their ranks.®* The confu¬ 
sion then became general, and the dismayed 
troops of Maxentius, pursued by an implacable 
enemy, rushed by thousands into the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tiber. The emperor him¬ 
self attempted to escape back into the city over 
the Milvian bridge, but the crowds which press¬ 
ed together through that narrow passage forced 
him into the river, where he was immediately 
drowned by the weight of his armour.*® His 
bodv, which had sunk very deep into the mud, 
was found with aoihc difhculty the next day. 
The sight of his head, when it was exposed to 
the eyes of the people, convinced them of their 
deliverance, and admonished them to receive 
with acclamations of loyalty and gratitude the 
fortunate Constantine, who thus achieved by 
his valour and ability the most splendid enter¬ 
prise of his life,’® 

In the use of victory Constantine neither de¬ 
served the praise of clemency nor incurred the 
censure of ifhmoderate rigour.He inflicted the 
same treatment to w’hich a defeat would have 
exposed his ow n person and family, put to death 
the two sons of the tyrant, and cai'cfully extir¬ 
pated his whole race. The most distinguished 
adherents of Maxentius must have ex|K'cted to 
share his fate, as they had shared his prosperity 
and his crimes; but when the Roman |)eoplc 
loudly demanded a greater number of victims, 
the conc|ucror resisted, with firmness and hu¬ 
manity, those servile clamoiirs, w'hich were dic¬ 
tated by flattery as well as by resentment. In¬ 
formers were punished and discouraged; the in¬ 
nocent who had sufiered under the late tyranny 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their 
estates. A general act of oblivion quieted the 
minds and settled the property of the people 
both in Italy and in Africa.’* The first time that 
Constantine honoured the senate with his pres¬ 
ence he recapitulated his own services and ex¬ 
ploits in a modest oration, assured that illustri¬ 
ous order of his sincere regard, and promised to 
re-establish its ancient dignity and privileges. 


The grateful senate repaid these unmeaning 
professions by the empty titles of honour which 
it was yet in their power to bestow; and, with¬ 
out presuming to ratify the authority of Con¬ 
stantine, they passed a decree to assign him the 
flrst rank among the three Augusti who governed 
the Roman world.’* Games and festivals were 
instituted to preserve the fame of his victory, 
and several edifices, raised at the cxp>ense of 
Maxentius, were dedicated to the honour of 
his successful rival. The triumphal arch of Con¬ 
stantine still remains a melancholy proof of the 
decline of the arts, and a singular testimony of 
the meanest vanity. As it was not possible to find 
in the capital of the empire a sculptor who was 
capable of adorning that public monument, the 
arch of Trajan, without any respect either for 
his memorv or for the rules of propriety, was 
stripped of its most elegant figures. The differ¬ 
ence of times and persons, of actions and charac¬ 
ters, was totally disregarded. The Parthian cap¬ 
tives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who 
never carried his arms beyond the Euphrates; 
and curious antiquarians can still discover the 
head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 
The new ornaments which it was necessary to 
introduce between the vacancies of ancient 
sculpture arc executed in the rudest and most 
uns^lful manner.’* 

The final abolition of the Praetorian guards 
was a measure of prudence as well as of revenge. 
Those haughty troops, whose numbers and 
privileges had been restored, and even aug¬ 
mented, by Maxentius, were forever suppressed 
by Constantine. Their forlified camp was de¬ 
stroyed, and the few Praetorians w'ho had es- 
cap>ed the fury of the sword w’crc dispersed 
among the legions and banished to the frontiers 
of the empire, where they might be serviceable 
w'ithout again becoming dangerous.’® By sup¬ 
pressing the troops which were usually stationed 
in Rome, Constantine gave the fatal blow to the 
dignity of the senate and people, and the dis¬ 
armed capital was exposed, without protection, 
to the insults or neglect of its distant master. We 
may observ'c that, in this last cHort to preserve 
their expiring freedom, the Romans, from the 
apprehension of a tribute, had raised Maxen¬ 
tius to the throne. He exacted that tribute from 
the senate under the name of a free gift. They 
implored the assistance of Con.stantine. He van¬ 
quished the t>Tant. and converted the free gift 
into a perpetual tax. The senators, according to 
the declaration which was required of their 
property, were divided into several classes. The 
most opulent paid annually eight pounds of 
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gold, the next class paid four, the last two, and 
those whose poverty might have claimed an ex¬ 
emption were assessed, however, at seven pieces 
of gold. Besides the regular members of the sen¬ 
ate, their sons, their descendants, and even their 
relations, enjoyed the vain privileges and sup¬ 
ported the heavy burdens of the senatorial or¬ 
der; nor will it any longer excite our surprise 
that Constantine should be attentive to increase 
the number of persons who were included under 
so useful a description.’* After the defeat of 
Maxentius the victorious emperor passed no 
more than two or three months in Rome, which 
he visited twice during the remainder of his life 
tacelebrate the solemn festivals of the tenth and 
of the twentieth years of his reign. Constantine 
was almost perpetually in motion, to exercise 
the legions or to inspect the state of the prov¬ 
inces. Treves, Milan, Aquileia, Sirmium, Nais- 
«us, and Thessalonica were the occasional places 
of his residence till he founded a new Rome on 
the confines of Europe and Asia.” 

Before Constantine marched into Italy he 
had secured the friendship, or at least the neu¬ 
trality, of Licinius, the Illyrian emperor. He 
had promised his sister Constantia in marriage 
to that prince; but the celebration of the nup¬ 
tials was deferred till after the conclusion of the 
war, and the interview of the two emperors at 
Milan, wiiich was appointed for that purpose, 
appeared to cement the union of their families 
and interests.’* In the midst of the public festiv¬ 
ity they were suddenly obliged to take leave 
each other. An inroad of the Franks summoned 
Constantine to the Rhine, and the hostile ap¬ 
proach of the sovereign of Asia demanded the 
immediate presence of Licinius. Maximin had 
been the secret ally of Maxentius, and, without 
being discouraged by his fate, he resolved to try 
the fortune of a civil war. He moved out of Sy¬ 
ria, towards the frontiers of Bithynia, in the 
depth of winter. The season was severe and 
tempestuous; great numbers of men as well as 
horses perished in the snow; and as the roads 
were broken up by incessant rains, he was 
obliged to leave behind him a considerable part 
of the heavy baggage, which was unable to fol¬ 
low the rapidity of his forced marches. By this 
extraordinary effort of diligence, he arrived, 
with a harassed but formidable army, on the 
banks of the Thracian Bosphorus before the 
lieutenants of Licinius were apprised of his hos¬ 
tile intentions. Byzantium surrendered to the 
power of Maximin after a siege of eleven days. 
He was detained some days under the walls of 
Heraclea; and he had no sooner taken posses¬ 


sion of that city than he was alarmed by the in¬ 
telligence that Licinius had pitched his camp 
at the distance of only eighteen miles. After a 
fruitless negotiation, in which the two princes 
attempted to seduce the fidelity of each other’s 
adherents, they had recourse to arms. The em¬ 
peror of the East commanded a disciplined and 
veteran army of above seventy thousand men; 
and Licinius, who had collected about thirty 
thousand Illyrians, was at first oppressed by the 
superiority of numbers. His military skill and 
the firmness of his troops restored the day and 
obtained a decisive victory. The incredible 
speed which Maximin exerted in his flight is 
much more celebrated than his prowess in the 
battle. Twenty-four hours afterwards he was 
seen pale, trembling, and without his Imperial 
ornaments, at Nicomedia, one hundred and 
sixty miles from the place of his defeat. The 
wealth of Asia was yet unexhausted; and though 
the flower of his veterans had fallen in the late 
action, he had still power, if he could obtain 
time, to draw very numerous levies from Syria 
and Egypt. But he survived his misfortune only 
three or four months. His death, which happen¬ 
ed at Tarsus, was variously ascribed to despair, 
to poison, and to the disine justice. As Maximin 
was alike destitute of abilities and of virtue, he 
was lamented neither by the people nor by the 
soldiers. The provinces ol the East, delivered 
from the terrors of civil war,■cheerfully ac¬ 
knowledged the authority of Licinius.’® 

The vanquished emperor left behind him 
two children, a boy of about eight, and a girl of 
about seven, years old. Their inoffensive age 
might have excited compassion; but the com¬ 
passion of Licinius was a very feeble resource, 
nor did it restrain him from extmguishing the 
name and memory of his adversary. I'hc death 
of Severianus will admit of less excuse, as it was 
dictated neither by revenge nor by policy. The 
conqueror had never received any injury from 
the father of that unhappy youth, and the short 
and obscure reign of Severus, in a distant part 
of the empire, was already forgotten. But the 
execution of Candidianus was an act of the 
blackest cruelty and ingratitude* He was the 
natural son of Galeriu-s, the friend and benefac¬ 
tor of Licinius. The prudent father had judged 
him too young to sustain the weight of a dia¬ 
dem; but he hoped that, under the protection 
of princes who were indebted to his favour for 
the Imperial purple, Candidianus might pass a 
secure and honourable life. He was now advanc¬ 
ing towards the twentieth year of his age, and 
the royalty of his birth, though unsupported 
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either by merit or ambition, was sufficient to 
exasp)erate the jealous mind of Licinius.^^ To 
these innocent and illustrious victims of his 
tyranny we must add the wife and daughter of 
the emperor Diocletian. When that prince con¬ 
ferred on Galerius the title of Caesar, he had 
given him in marriage his daughter Valeria, 
whose melancholy adventures might furnish a 
very singular subject for tragedy. She had ful- 
hlied and even surpassed the duties of a wife. As 
she had not any children herself, she conde¬ 
scended to adopt the illegitimate son of her hus¬ 
band, and invariably displayed towards the un¬ 
happy Candidianus the tenderness and anxiety 
of a real mother. After the death of Galerius, 
her ample possessions provoked the avarice, and 
her personal attractions excited the desires, of 
his successor, Maximin.*' He had a wife still 
alive; but divorce was permitted by the Roman 
law, and the fierce passions of the tyrant de¬ 
manded an immediate gratification. 'I'hc answer 
of Valeria was such as Ijccame the daughter and 
widow of emperors; but it was tempered by 
the prudence which hrr defenceless condition 
compelled her to observe. She represented to 
the p<*rsons whom Maximin had employed on 
this occasion, “that, even if honour could per¬ 
mit a woman of her character and dignity to 
entertain a thought of second nuptials, decency 
at least must forbid her to listen to his addresses 
at a time when the ashes of her husband and 
his benefactor were still warm, and while the 
sorrows of her mind were still expressed by her 
mourning garments. She ventured to declare 
that she could place very little conlidcncc in the 
professions of a man w'hose cruel inconstancy 
was capable of repudiating a faithful and ailcc- 
tionate wife.’”*^ On this repulse, the love of 
Maximin was converted into fury; and as wit¬ 
nesses and judges were always at his disposal, it 
was easy for him to cover his fury with an ap¬ 
pearance of legal proceedings, and to assault 
the reputation as well as the happiness of Va¬ 
leria. ller estates were confiscated, her eunuchs 
and domestics devoted to the most inhuman 
tortures; and several innocent and respectable 
matrons, who were honoured with her friend¬ 
ship, sulicred death, on a false accusation of 
adultery. The empress herself, together with 
her mother Prisca, was condemned to exile; 
and as they were ignominiously hurried from 
plaro to place before they were confined to a 
sequestered village in the deserts of Syria, they 
exposed their shame and distress to the prov¬ 
inces of the East, which, during thirty years, had 
respected their august dignity. Diocletian made 


several ineffectual eflbits to alleviate the mis¬ 
fortunes of his daughter; and, as the last return 
that he expected for the Imperial purple, which 
he had conferred upon Maximin, he entreated 
that Valeria might be permitted to share his 
retirement of Salona, and to close the eyes of 
her afflicted father.®^ He entreated; but as he 
could no longer threaten, his prayers were re¬ 
ceived with coldness and disdain; and the pride 
of Maximin was gratified in treating Diocletian 
as a suppliant, and his daughter as a criminal. 
The death of Maximin seemed to assure the 
empresses of a favourable alteration in their 
fortune. The public disorders relaxed the vigi¬ 
lance of their guard, and they easily found 
means to escape from the place of their exile, 
and to repair, though with some precaution, 
and in disguise, to the court of Licinius. His be¬ 
haviour, in the first days of his reign, and the 
honourable reception which he gave to young 
Candidianus, inspired Valeria with a secret 
satisfaction, both on her own account, and on 
that of her adopted son. But these grateful pros¬ 
pects wvre soon succeeded by horror and aston¬ 
ishment; and the bloody executions which 
stained the palace of Nicomedia sufficiently con¬ 
vinced her that the throne of Maximin w'as filled 
by a tyrant more inhuman than himself. Valeria 
consulted her safety by a hasty flight, and, still 
accompanied by her mother Prisca, they wan¬ 
dered above fifteen months®* through the prov¬ 
inces, concealed in the disguise of plebeian 
habits. They were at length discovered at 'Phes- 
salunica; and as the sentence of their death w'as 
already pronounced, they w^ere immediately 
bt'hcaded, and their Ixxlies thrown into the sea. 
The people gazed on the melancholy spectacle; 
but their grief and indignation were suppressed 
by the terrors of military guard. Such was the 
unworthy fate of the wife and daughter of Dio¬ 
cletian. \Vc lament their misfortunes, w’c can¬ 
not discover their crimes; and w'hatever idea we 
may justly entertain of the cruelty of Licinius, 
it remains a matter of surprise that he was not 
contented with some more secret and decent 
method of revenge.®® 

The Roman world was now di\'ided between 
Constantine and Licinius, the former of whom 
was master of the West, and the latter of the 
East. It might perhaps have been expected that 
the conquerors, fatigued with civil war, and 
connected by a private as w'cll as public alliance, 
would have renounced, or at least would have 
suspended, any farther designs of ambition. 
And yet a year had scarcely elapsed after the 
death of Maximin, before the victorious emper- 
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ors turned their arms against each other. The 
genius, the success, and the aspiring temper of 
Constantine, may seem to mark him out as the 
aggressor; but the perfidious character of Li- 
cinius justifies the most unfavourable suspicions, 
and by the faint light which history reflects on 
this transaction** we may discover a conspiracy 
fomented by his arts against the authority of his 
colleague. Constantine had lately given his sis¬ 
ter Anastasia in man iage to Bassianus, a man 
of a considerable family and fortune, and had 
elevated his new kinsman to the rank of Caesar. 
According to the system of government insti¬ 
tuted by Diocletian, Italy, and perhaps Africa, 
were designed for his department in the empire. 
But the performance of the promised favour 
was either attended with so much delay, or ac¬ 
companied with so many unequal conditions, 
that the fidelity of Bassianus was alienated ra¬ 
ther than secured by the honourable distinction 
which he had obtained. His nomination had 
been ratified by the consent of Licinius; and 
that artful prince, by the means of his emis¬ 
saries, soon contrived to enter into a secret and 
dangerous correspondence with the new Caesar, 
to irritate his discontents, and to urge him to 
the rash enterprise of extorting by violence 
what he might in vain solicit from the Justice of 
Constantine. But the vigilant emperor discov¬ 
ered the conspiracy before it was ripe for exe¬ 
cution ; and, after solemnly renouncing the alli¬ 
ance of Bassianus, despoiled him of the pur¬ 
ple, and inflicted the deserved punishment on 
his treason and ingratitude. The haughty re¬ 
fusal of Licinius, when he was Required to de¬ 
liver up the criminals who had taken refuge in 
his dominions, confirmed the suspicions already 
entertained of his perfidy; and the indignities 
offered at iEmona, on the fronti(*rs of Italy, to 
the statues of Constantine, became the signal of 
discord between the two princes.*’ 

The first battle was fought near Cibalis, a 
dty of Pannonia, situated on the river Save, 
about fifty miles above Sirnuum.** From the 
inconsiderable forces which in this important 
contest two such powerful monarchs brought 
into the field, it may be inferred that the one 
was suddenly provoked, and that the other was 
unexpectedly surprised. The emperor of the 
West had only twenty thousand, and the sov¬ 
ereign of the East no more than fivc-and-thirty 
thousand, men. The inferiority of number was, 
however, compensated by the advantage of the 
ground. Constantine had taken post in a defile 
about h2df a mile in breadth, between a steep 
hill and a deep morass, and in that situation he 


steadily expected and repulsed the first attack 
of the enemy. He pursued his success and ad¬ 
vanced into the plain. But the veteran legions 
of Illyricum rallied under the standard of a 
leader who had been trained to arms in the 
school of Probus and Diocletian. The missile 
weapons on both sides were soon exhausted; 
the two armies, with equal valour, rushed to a 
closer engagement of swords and spears, and 
the doubtful contest had already lasted from 
the dawn of the day to a late hour of the eve¬ 
ning, when the right wing, which Constantine 
led in person, made a vigorous and decisive 
charge. The judicious retreat of Licinius saved 
the remainder of his troops from a total defeat; 
but when he computed his loss, which amount¬ 
ed to more than twenty thousand men, he 
thought it unsafe to pass the night in the pres¬ 
ence of an active and victorious enemy. Aban¬ 
doning his camp and magazines, he marched 
away with secrecy and diligence at the head of 
the greatest part of his cavalry, and was soon 
removed tx'yond the danger of a pursuit. His 
diligence preser\Td his wife, his son, and his 
treasures, which he had deposited at Sirmium. 
Licinius passed through that city, and, breaking 
down the bridge on the Save, hastened to col¬ 
lect a new army in Dacia and Thrace. In his 
flight he bestowed the precarious title of Carsar 
on Valens, his general of th(‘ Illyrian frontier.*® 
The plain of Mardia in Thrace was the thea¬ 
tre of a second battle no less oljstinatc and 
bloody than the former. The troops on both 
sides displayed the same valour and discipline; 
and the victory was once more decided by the 
superior abilities of Constantine, who dii'ccted 
a body of five thousand men to gain an advan¬ 
tageous height, from whence, during the heat 
of the action, they attacked the rear of the en¬ 
emy, and made a very considerable slaughter. 
The troops of Licinius, hfjwevcr, presenting a 
double front, still maintained their ground till 
the approach of night put an end to the combat, 
and secured their retreat towards the moun¬ 
tains of Macedonia.*® The loss of two battles, 
and of his bravest veterans, reduCfcd the fierce 
spirit of Licinius to sue for peace. His ambassa¬ 
dor, Mistrianus, was admitted to |he audience 
of Constantine: he expatiated on the common 
topics of moderation and humanity, which are 
so familiar to the eloquence of the vanquished; 
represented in the most insinuating language 
that the event of the war was still doubtful, 
whilst its inevitable calamities were alike per¬ 
nicious to both the contending parties; and de¬ 
clared that he was authorised to propose a last- 
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ing and honourable peace in the name of the 
two emperors his masters. Constantine received 
the mention of Valcns with indignation and 
contempt. ‘‘It was not for such a purpose/’ he 
sternly replied, ^‘that wc have advanced from 
the shores of the western ocean in an uninter¬ 
rupted course of combats and victories, that, 
after rejecting an ungrateful kinsman, wc should 
accept for our colleague a contemptible slave. 
The abdication of Valens is the first article of 
the treaty.”®* It was necessary to accept this hu¬ 
miliating condition; and the unhappy Valens, 
after a reign of a few days, was deprived of the 
purple and of his life. As soon as this obstacle 
was removed, the tranquillity of the Roman 
world was easily restored. The successive de¬ 
feats of Licinius had ruined his forces, but they 
had displayed his courage and abilities. His sit¬ 
uation was almost desperate, but the efforts of 
despair arc sometimes formidable, and the gcxKl 
sense of Constantine preferred a great and cer¬ 
tain advantage to a third trial of the chance of 
arms, fic consented to leave his rival, or, as he 
again styled Liciniii>, his friend and broiher,in 
the possession of Tliracc, Asia Minor. Syria, and 
Egypt; but the pnjviiices of Pannonia, Dalma¬ 
tia, Dacia, Miicedonia, and Greece were yield¬ 
ed to the Western empire, and the dominions of 
Constantine now extended from the confines of 
Caledonia to the extremity of Peloponnesus. It 
was stipulated by the same treaty that three 
royal youths, the sons of the emperors, should 
be called to the hopx*s of the succession. Crispus 
and the young Constantine were soon after¬ 
wards declared Caesars in the West, while the 
younger Licinius was invested with the same 
dignity in the East. In this double proportion of 
honours, the conqueror asserted the superiority 
of his arms and power.®* 

'Fhc reconciliation of C'onstantine and Lici¬ 
nius, though it was embittered by resentment 
and jealousy, by the remembrance of recent in¬ 
juries, and by the apprehension of future dan¬ 
gers, maintained, however, above eight years, 
the tranquillity of the Roman world. As a very 
regular scries of the Imperial laws commences 
about this period, it would not be difficult to 
transcribe the civil regulations which employed 
the leisure of Constantine. But the most impor¬ 
tant of his institutions arc intimately connected 
with the new system of policy and i*cligion, 
whizh was not perfectly established till the last 
and peaceful years of his reign. There arc many 
of his laws which, as far as they concern the 
rights of property of individuals, and the prac¬ 
tice of the bar, are more properly referred to 


the private than to the public jurisprudence of 
the empire; and he published many edicts of so 
local and temporary a nature that they would 
ill deserve the notice of a general history. Two 
laws, however, may be selected from the crowd; 
the one for its importance, the other for its sin¬ 
gularity; the former for its remarkable benevo¬ 
lence, the latter for its excessive severity, i. The 
horrid practice, so familiar to the ancients, of 
exposing or murdering their new-born infants, 
was becoming every day more frequent in the 
province.*!, and especially in Italy. It was the 
effect of diiitress; and the distress was principally 
occasioned by the intolerable burden of taxes, 
and by the vexatious as well as cruel prosecu¬ 
tions of the officers of the revenue against their 
insolvent debtors. The less opulent or less in¬ 
dustrious part of mankind, instead of rejoicing 
in an increase of family, deemed it an act of 
paternal tenderness to release their children 
from the impending miseries of a life which 
they themselves were unable to support. The 
humanity of Constantine, moved, perhaps, by 
some recent and extraordinary instances of de¬ 
spair, engaged him to address an edict to all the 
cities of Italy, and afterwards of Africa, direct¬ 
ing immediate and sufficient relief to be given 
to those parents who should produce before the 
magistrates the children whom their own pover¬ 
ty w'ould not allow' them to educate. But the 
promise was too liberal, and the provision too 
vague, to effect any general or permanent bene¬ 
fit.®* The law, though it may merit some praise, 
served rather to display than to alleviate the 
public distress. It still remains an authentic 
monument to contradict and confound those 
venal orators who were too well satisfied with 
their own situation to discover either vice or mis¬ 
ery under the government of a generous sover¬ 
eign.®^ 2. The laws of Constantine against rapes 
were dictated with very little indulgence for the 
most amiable weaknesses of human nature; 
since the description of that crime was applied 
not only to the brutal violence which com¬ 
pelled, but even to the gentle seduction wliich 
might persuade, an unmarried woman, under 
the age of tw’cnty-five, to leave the house of her 
parents. “The successful ravisher was punished 
with death; and as if simple death was inade¬ 
quate to the enormity of his guilt, he was either 
burnt alive, or torn in pieces by wild beasts in 
the amphitheatre. The virgin's declaration that 
she had been carried away w'ith her own con¬ 
sent, instead of saving her lover, exposed her 
to share his fate. The duty of a public prosecu¬ 
tion was intrusted to the parents of the guilty 
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or unfortunate maid; and if the sentiments of 
nature prevailed on them to dissemble the in¬ 
jury, and to repair by a subsequent marriage 
the honour of their family, they were them¬ 
selves punished by exile and confiscation. The 
slaves, whether male or female, who were con¬ 
victed of having been accessary to the rape or 
seduction, were burnt alive, or put to death by 
the ingenious torture of pouring down their 
throats a quantity of melted lead. As the crime 
was of a public Idnd, the accusation was per¬ 
mitted even to strangers. The commencement 
of the action was not limited to any term of 
years, and the consequences of the sentence 
were extended to the innocent offspring of such 
an irregular union.’’®* But whenever the offence 
inspires less horror than the punishment, the 
rigour of penal law is obliged to give way to the 
common feelings of mankind. The most odious 
parts of this edict were softened or repealed in 
the subsequent reigns;*® and even Constantine 
himself very frequently alleviated, by partial 
acts of mercy, the stern temper of his general 
institutions. Such, indeed, was the singular hu¬ 
mour of that emperor, who showed himself as 
indulgent, and even remiss, in the execution of 
his laws, as he was severe, and even cruel, in the 
enacting of them. It is scarcely possible to ob¬ 
serve a more decisive symptom of weakness, 
either in the character of the prince, or in the 
constitution of the government.*^ 

The civil administration was sometimes in¬ 
terrupted by the military defence of the empire.^ 
Crispus, a youth of the most amiable character, 
who had received with the title of Cscsar the 
command of the Rhine, distinguished his con¬ 
duct as well as valour in several victories over 
the Franks and Alcmanni, and taught the bar¬ 
barians of that frontier to dread the eldest son of 
Constantine, and the grandson of Constantius.** 
The emperor himself had assumed the more 
difficult and important province of the Danube. 
The Goths, who in the time of Claudius and 
Aurelian had felt the w'cight of the Roman 
arms, respected the power of the empire, even 
in the midst of its intestine divisions. But the 
strength of that warlike nation was now restored 
by a peace of near fifty years; a new generation 
had arisen, who no longer remembered the mis¬ 
fortunes of ancient days: the Sarmatians of the 
lake Macotis followed the Gothic standard ei¬ 
ther as subjects or as allies, and their united 
force was poured upon the countries of Illyri- 
cum. Campona, Margus, and Bononia, appear 
to have bron the scenes of several memorable 
sieges and battles;*® and though Constantine 


encountered a very obstinate resistance, he pre¬ 
vailed at length in the contest, and the Goths 
were compelled to purchase an ignominious re¬ 
treat by restoring the booty and prisoners which 
they had taken. Nor was this advantage suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy the indignation of the emperor. 
He resolved to chastise as well as to repulse the 
insolent barbarians who had dared to invade 
the territories of Rome. At the head of his le¬ 
gions he passed the Danube, after repairing the 
bridge which had been constructed by Trajan, 
penetrated into the strongest recesses of Da¬ 
cia,*®* and, when he had inflicted a severe re¬ 
venge, condescended to give peace to the sup¬ 
pliant Goths, on condition that, as often as they 
were required, they should supply his armies 
with a body of forty thousand soldiers.* “* Ex¬ 
ploits like these were no doubt honourable to 
Constantine and beneficial to the state; but it 
may surely be questioned whether they can 
justify the exaggerated assertion of Eusebius, 
that ALL Scythia, as far as the extremity ol the 
North, divided as it was into so many names 
and nations of the most various and savage 
manners, had been added by his victorious 
arms to the Roman empire.*®-* 

In this exalted state of glory it was impossible 
that Constantine should any longer endure a 
partner in the empire. Confiding in the supe¬ 
riority of his genius and military power, he de¬ 
termined, without any previous iqjury, to exert 
them for the destruction of lacinius, whose ad¬ 
vanced age and unpxipular vices seemed to offer 
a very easy conquest.*®* But the old emperor, 
awakened by the approaching danger, deceived 
the expectations of his friends as well as of his 
enemies. Calling forth that spirit and those 
abilities by which he had deserved the friend¬ 
ship of Galerius and the Imperial purple, he 
prepared himself for the contest, collected the 
forces of the East, and soon filled the plains of 
Hadrianople with his troops, and the Straits of 
the Hellespont with his fleet. 'I he army con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and fifty thousand foot 
and fifteen thousand horse; and as the cavalry 
was drawn, for the most jiart, from Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, we may conceive a more favour¬ 
able opinion of the beauty of the horses than of 
the courage and dexterity of their riders. The 
fleet was composed of three hundred and fifty 
galleys of three ranks of oars. An hundred and 
thirty of these were furnished by Egypt and the 
adjacent coast of Africa. An hundred and ten 
sailed from the ports of Phoenicia and the isle of 
Cyprus; and the maritime countries of Bithynia, 
Ionia, and Caria were likewise obliged to pro- 
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vide an hundred and ten galleys. The troops of 
Constantine were ordered to rendezvous at 
Thessalonica; they amounted to above an hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand horse and foot.*®^ 
Their emperor was satisfied with their martial 
appearance, and his army contained more sol¬ 
diers, though fewer men, than that of his eastern 
competitor. The legions of Constantine were 
levied in the warlike provinces of Europe; ac¬ 
tion had confirmed their discipline, victory had 
elevated their hopes, and there were among 
them a great number of veterans, who, after 
seventeen glorious campaigns under the same 
leader, prepared themselves to deserve an hon¬ 
ourable dismission by a last effort of their val¬ 
our.* But the naval preparations of Constan¬ 
tine were in every rcsjjcct much inferior to those 
of Licinius. The maritime cities of Greece .sent 
their respective quotas of men and ships to the 
celebrated harbour of Pirarus and their united 
forces consisted of no more than two hundred 
small vessels; a very feeble armament, if it is 
compared with those formidable fleets which 
were ecjuippcd and »i. dntained by the republic 
of Athens during the Peloponnesian war.*^® 
Since Italy was no longer the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the naval establishments of Misenurn and 
Ravenna had been gradually neglected; and as 
the shipping and mariners of the empire were 
supported by commerce rather than by war, it 
Wi'is natural that they should the most abound 
in the industrious provinces of Egypt and Asia. 
It is only surprising that the eastern eiiijK'ror, 
who po.ssessed so great a superiority at sea, 
should have neglected the opportunity of carry¬ 
ing an olfcnsivc war into the centre of his rival’s 
dominions. 

Instead of embracing such an active resolu¬ 
tion, which might have changed the whole face 
of the war, the prudent Licinius expected the 
approach of his rival in a camp near Hadrian- 
oplc, which he had fortified with an anxious 
care that betrayed his apprehension of the event. 
Constantine directed his march from 'rhes.sa- 
lonica towards that part of Thrace, till he found 
himself stopped by the broad and rapid stream 
of the Hebrus, and discovered the numerous 
army of Licinius, which tilled the steep ascent 
of the hill, from the river to the city of Hadrian- 
oplc. Many days were spent in doubtful and 
distant skirmishes; but at length the ol)Staclcs 
of the passage and of the attack were removed 
by the intrepid conduct of Constantine. In this 
place we might relate a wonderful exploit of 
Constantine, which, though it can scarcely be 
paralleled either in poetry or romance, is cele¬ 


brated, not by a venal orator devoted to his for¬ 
tune, but by an historian, the partial enemy of 
his fame. We arc assured that the valiant em¬ 
peror threw himself into the river Hebrus ac¬ 
companied only by twelve horsemen, and that 
by the clTort or terror of his invincible arm, he 
broke, slaughtered, and put to flight a host of 
an hundred and fifty thousand men. The credu¬ 
lity of Zosimus prevailed so strongly over his 
passion that, among the events of the memor¬ 
able battle of Hadrianople, he seems to have 
selected and embellished, not the most impor¬ 
tant, but the most marvellous. The valour and 
danger of Constantine are attested by a slight 
wound which he received in the thigh; but it 
may be discovered, even from an imperfect nar¬ 
ration, and perhaps a corrupted text, that the 
victory was obtained no less by the conduct of 
the general than by the courage of the hero; 
that a body of five thousand archers marched 
round to occupy • thick wood in the rear of the 
enemy, whose attention was divt‘rted by the 
construction of a bridge; and that Licinius, 
perjjlexed by so many artful evolutions, was re¬ 
luctantly drawn from his advantageous post to 
combat on equal ground in the plain. The con¬ 
test was no longer equal. His confused multi¬ 
tude of new levies was easily vanquished by the 
cxixrricnced veterans of the West. Thirty-four 
thousand men are reported to have been slain. 
The foriihcd camp of Licinius was taken by 
assault the evening of the battle; the greater 
part of the fugitives, who had retired to the 
mountains, surrendered themselves the next day 
to the discretion of the conqueror; and his rival, 
who could no longer keep the held, confined 
himself within the w^alls of Byzantium.*®^ 

The siege of Byzantium, which w'as immedi¬ 
ately undertaken by Constantine, was attended 
with great labour and uncertainty. In the late 
civil wars, the fortifications of that place, so 
justly considered as the key of Europie and Asia, 
had been repaired and strengthened; and as 
long as Licinius remained master of the sea, the 
garrison w'as much less exposed to the danger of 
famine than the army of the besiegers. The na¬ 
val commanders of Constantine were summoned 
to his camp, and received his positive orders to 
force the passage of the Hellespont, as the fleet 
of Licinius, instead of seeking and destroying 
their feeble enemy, continued inactive in those 
narrow straits, where its superiority of numbers 
was of little use or advantage. Crispus, the em¬ 
peror’s eldest son, was intrusted with the execu¬ 
tion of this daring enterprise, which he per¬ 
formed with so much courage and success^ that 
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he deserved the esteem, and most probably ex¬ 
cited the jealousy, of his father. The engage¬ 
ment lasted two days; and in the evening of the 
first, the contending fieets, after a considerable 
and mutual loss, retired into their respective 
harbours of Europe and Asia. The second day 
about noon a strong south wind^"^ sprang up, 
which carried the vessels of Crispus against the 
enemy; and as the casual advantage was im¬ 
proved by his skilful intrepidity, he soon ob¬ 
tained a complete victory. An hundred and 
thirty vessels were destroyed, five thousand men 
were slain, and Amandus, the admiral of the 
Asiatic fleet, escaped with the utmost difficulty 
to the shores of Chalcedon. As soon as the Hel¬ 
lespont was open, a plentiful convoy of provi¬ 
sions flowed into the camp of Constantine, who 
had already advanced the operations of the 
siege. He constructed artificial mounds of earth 
of an equal height with the ramparts of Byzan¬ 
tium. The lofty towers which w»erc erected on 
that foundation galled the besieged with large 
stones and darts from the military engines, and 
the battering rams had shaken the walls in 
several places. If Licinius persisted much longer 
in the defence, he exposed himself to be in¬ 
volved in the ruin of the place. Before he was 
surrounded, he prudently removed his person 
and treasures to Chalcedon in Asia; and as he 
was always desirous of associating companions 
to the hopes and dangers of his fortune, he now 
bestowed the title of Caesar on Martinianus, 
who exercised one of the most important offices, 
of the empire.'®* 

Such were still the resources; and such the 
abilities, of Licinius that, after so many succes¬ 
sive defeats, he collected in Bithynia a new army 
of fifty or sixty thousand men, while the activity 
of Constantine was employed in the siege of 
Byzantium. The vigilant emperor did not, how¬ 
ever, neglect the last struggles of his antagonist. 
A considerable part of his victorious army was 
transported over the Bosphorus in small vessels, 
and the decisive engagement was fought soon 
after their landing on the heights of Chrysopolis, 
or, as it is now called, of Scutari. The troops of 
Licinius, though they were lately raised, ill 
armed, and worse disciplined, made head a- 
gainst their conquerors with fruitless but des¬ 
perate valour, till a total defeat, and the slaugh¬ 
ter of fivc-and-twenty thousand men, irretriev¬ 
ably determined the fate of their leader."® He 
retired to Nicomedia, rather with the view of 
gaining some time for negotiation than with the 
hope of any effectual defence. Constantia, his 
wi^ and the sister of Constantine, interceded 


with her brother in favour of her husband, and 
obtained from his policy, rather than from his 
compassion, a solemn promise, confirmed by an 
oath, that after the sacrifice of Martinianus, 
and the resignation of the purple, Licinius him¬ 
self should be permitted to pass the remainder 
of his life in peace and affluence. The behaviour 
of Constantia, and her relation to the contend¬ 
ing parties, naturally recalls the nmembrance 
of that virtuous matron who was the sister of 
Augustus and the wife of Antony. But the tem¬ 
per of mankind was altered, and it was no long¬ 
er esteemed infamous for a Roman to survive 
his honour and independence. Licinius solicited 
and accepted the pardon of his oflences, laid 
himself and his purple at the feet of his lord and 
master^ was raised from the ground with insult¬ 
ing pity, was admitted the same day to the im¬ 
perial banquet, and soon afterwards was sent 
away to Thessalonica, which had been chosen 
for the place of his confinement.'" His confine¬ 
ment was soon terminated by death, and it is 
doubtful whether a tumult of the soldiers, or a 
decree of the senate, was suggested as the motive 
for his execution. According to the rules of 
tyranny, he was accused of forming a conspi¬ 
racy, and of holding a treasonable correspon¬ 
dence with the barbarians; but as he was never 
convicted, cither by his own conduct or by any 
legal evidence, we may perhaps be allowed, 
from his weakness, to presume hiskinnoccnce."* 
The memory of Licinius was branded with in¬ 
famy, his statues were thrown down, and by a 
hasty edict, of such mischievous tendency that 
it was almost immediately corrected, all his 
laws and all the judicial proceedings of his 
reign were at once abolished."® By this victory 
of Constantine the Roman world was again 
united under the authority of one emperor, 
thirty-seven years after Diocletian had divided 
his power and provinces with his associate 
Maximian. 

The successive steps of the elevation of Con¬ 
stantine, from his fint assuming the purple at 
York, to the resignation of Licinius at Nico¬ 
media, have been related with sonnr minuteness 
and precision, not only as the dvents are in 
themselves both interesting and inSportant, but 
still more as they contributed to the decline of 
the empire by the expense of blood hnd treasure, 
and by the perpetual increase, ai well of the 
taxes as of the military establishment. The foun¬ 
dation of Constantinople, and the establish¬ 
ment of the Christian religion, were the imme¬ 
diate and memorable consequences of this 
revolution. 



CHAPTER XV 

The Progress of the Christian Religion, and the Sentiments, Manners, 
Numbers, and Condition of the Primitive Christians, 


A CANDID but rational inquiry into the 
progress and establishment of Christian¬ 
ity may be considered as a very essential 
part of the history of the Roman empire. While 
that great body was invaded by open violence, 
or undermined by slow decay, a pure and hum¬ 
ble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
mi nils of men, grew up in silence and obscurity, 
derived new vigour from opposition, and finally 
erected the triumphant banner of the Cross on 
the rviins of the Capitol. Nor was the iiiHuence 
of C!hristianity confined to the period or to the 
limits of the Roman empire. After a revolution 
of tlnrteen or fourteen centuries, that religion is 
still professed by the nations of Euni|x*, the most 
distinguished (Xirti Jii human kind in arts and 
learning as well as in arms. By the industry and 
7<'al of the Europeans it has iK'cn widely dif- 
fus<’d to the most distant shores of Asia and Af¬ 
rica; and by the means of their colonies has 
been firmly established from Canada to Chili, 
in a world unknown to the ancients. 

But this inquiry, however useful or entertain¬ 
ing, is attended with two peculiar difliculties. 
Tlic scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesi¬ 
astical history seldom enable us to dispel the 
dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the 
church. The great law of impartiality too c»ften 
obliges us to reveal the imperfections of the un¬ 
inspired teachers and believers of the Gospel; 
and, to a careless observer, thriT faults may seem 
to cast a shade on the faith which they pro¬ 
fessed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, 
and the fallacious triumph of tlie Infidel, should 
cease as soon as they recollect not only by whom, 
but likewise to whom, the Divine Revelatitin was 
given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing 
task of describing Religion as she descended 
from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. A 
more melancholy duty is imposed on the his¬ 
torian. He mast discover the inevitable mixture 
of error and corruption which she contracted in 
a long residence upon earth, among a weak and 
deg». nerate race of beings. 

Our curiosity is naturally prompted to in¬ 
quire by what means the Christian faith ob¬ 
tained so remarkable a victory over the estab¬ 
lished religions of the earth. To this inquiry an 
obvious but unsatisfactory answer may be re¬ 


turned ; that it was owing to the convincing evi¬ 
dence of the doctrine itself, and to the i^ing 
providence of its great Author. But as truth and 
reason seldom find so favourable a reception in 
the world, and as the wisdom of Providence fre¬ 
quently condescends to use the passions of the 
human heart, and the general circumstances of 
mankind, as instruments to execute its purpose, 
we may still be permitted, though with becom¬ 
ing submission, to ask, not indeed w'hat were the 
first, but what were the secondary causes of the 
rapid growth of the C'.hristian church? It will, 
pierhaps, appear that it was most effectually fav¬ 
oured and assisted by the five following causes: 
—1. The inflexible, and, if we may use the ex¬ 
pression. the intolerant zeal of the Christians, 
derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but 
puriii(‘d from the narrow and unsocial spirit 
w'hich, instead of inviting, had deterred the Gen¬ 
tiles from embracing the law' of Moses. II. The 
doctrine of a future life, improved by every ad¬ 
ditional circumstance which could give weight 
and efficacy to that important truth. III. The 
miraculous pow'ers asciiIx'd to the primitive 
church. IV. The pure and austere morals of the 
Christians. V. The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually fonned an 
independent and increasing state in the heart of 
the Roman empire. 

I. VVe have already described the religious 
harmony of the ancient world, and the facility 
with which the most different and even hostile 
nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
other’s superstitions. A single people refused to 
join in the common intercourse of mankind. The 
Jews, who, under the .Assvxian and Persian mon¬ 
archies, had languished for many ages the most 
despised portion of their slaves,' emerged from 
obscurity under the successors of Alexander; 
and as they multiplied to a surprising degree in 
the Last, and afterwards in the West, they soon 
excited tlie curiosity and wonder of other na¬ 
tions.* The sullen olwtinacy with which they 
maintained their (peculiar rites and unsocial 
manners seemed to mark them out a distinct 
species of men, who lK)ldly professed, or who 
faintly disguised, their implacable hatred to the 
rest of human-kind.* Neither the violence of An- 
tiochus, nor the arts of Herod, nor the example 
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of the circumjacent nations, could ever persuade 
the Jews to associate with the institutions of 
Moses the elegant mythology of the Greeks.^ 
According to the maxims of universal tolera¬ 
tion, the Romans protected a superstition which 
they despised.* The polite Augustus conde¬ 
scended to give orders that sacrifices should be 
offered for his prosperity in the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem;* while the meanest of tlie posterity of 
Abraham, who should have paid the same hom¬ 
age to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have 
been an object of abhorrence to himself and to 
his brethren. But the moderation of the con¬ 
querors was insufBcicnt to appcctse the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who weie alarmed 
and scandalised at the ensigns of paganism, 
which necessarily introduced themselves into a 
Roman province.^ The mad attempt of Caligula 
to place his own statue in the temple of Jeru¬ 
salem was defeated by the unanimous resolution 
of a people who dreaded death much less than 
such an idolatrous profanation.* Their attach¬ 
ment to the law of Moses was equal to their 
detestation of foreign religions. The current of 
zeal and devotion, as it was contracted into a 
narrow channel, ran with the strength, and 
sometimes writh the fury, of a torrent. 

This inflexible perseverance, which appeared 
so odious or so ridiculous to the ancient world, 
assumes a more awful character, since Provi¬ 
dence has deigned to reveal to us the mysterious 
history of the chosen people. But the devout and 
even scrupulous attachment to the Mosaic re¬ 
ligion, so conspicuous among the Jews who lived 
under the second temple, becomes still more 
surprising if it is compared with the stubborn 
incredulity of their forefathers. When the law 
was given in thunder from Mount Sinai; when 
the tides of the ocean and the course of the plan¬ 
ets were susp>ended for the convenience of the 
Israelites; and when temporal rewards and pun¬ 
ishments were the immediate cons<'qucnccs of 
their piety or disobedience, they pcrijctually re¬ 
lapsed into rebellion against the visible majesty 
of their Divine King, placed the idols of the na¬ 
tions in the sanctuary of Jehovah, and imitated 
every fantastic ceremony that was practised in 
the tents of the Arabs, or in the cities of Phoe¬ 
nicia.* As the protection of Heaven was deserv¬ 
edly withdrawn from the ungrateful race, their 
faith acquired a proportionable degree of vig¬ 
our and purity. The contemporaries of Moses 
and Joshua h^ beheld with careless indifler- 
ence the most amazing miracles. Under the 
pressure of every calamity, the belief of those 
miracles has preserved the Jews of a later period 


from the universal contagion of idolatry; and in 
contradiction to every known principle of the 
human mind, that singular people seems to have 
yielded a stronger and more ready assent to the 
traditions of their remote ancestors than to the 
evidence of their own senses.^® 

The Jewish religion was admirably fitted for 
defence, but it was never designed for conquest; 
and it seems probable that the number of prose¬ 
lytes was never much superior to that of apos¬ 
tates. The divine promises were originally made, 
and the distinguishing rite of circumcision was 
enjoined, to a single family. When the posterity 
of Abraham had multiplied like the sands of the 
sea, the Deity, from whose mouth they received 
a system of laws and ceremonies, declared him¬ 
self the proper and as it were the national God 
of Israel; and with the most jealous care sepa¬ 
rated his favourite people from the rest of man¬ 
kind. The conquest of the land of Canaan w^as 
accompanied with so many wonderful and with 
so many bloody circumstances, that the victo¬ 
rious Jews were left in a state of irrcconciJable 
hostility with all their nt'ighbours. They had 
been commanded to extirpate some of the most 
idolatrous tribes, and the execution of the Di¬ 
vine will had seldom been retarded by the weak¬ 
ness of humanity. With the other nations they 
were forbidden to contract any marriages or al¬ 
liances; and the prohibition of nxeiving th**m 
into the congregation, which in some ( dses was 
perpetual, almost alw'ays extended to the third, 
to the seventh, or even to the tenth generation. 
The obligation of preaching to the GcntiJ(*s the 
faith of Moses had never Ix'cn inculcated as a 
precept of the law, nor were the Jews inclined 
to impose it on thenwelves as a voluntary duty. 

In the admission of new citizens that unsocial 
people was actuated by the selfish vanity of the 
Greeks rather than by the generous policy of 
Rome. The descendants of Abraham were flat¬ 
tered by the opinion that they alone were the 
heirs of the covenant, and they were apprehen¬ 
sive of diminLshing the value of their inheritance 
by sharing it too easily with the stirangers of the 
earth. A larger acquaintance with mankind ex¬ 
tended their knowledge without correcting their 
prejudices; and whenever the God of Israel ac¬ 
quired any new votaries, he was much more in¬ 
debted to the inconstant humour of polytheism 
than to the active zeal of his own missionaries.'^ 
The religion of Moses seems to be instituted for 
a particular country as well as for a single na¬ 
tion; and if a strict obedience had been paid to 
the order that every male, three times in the 
year, should present himself before the Lord Je- 
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hovah, it would have been impossible that the 
Jews could ever have spread themselves beyond 
the narrow limits of the promised land.^^ That 
obstacle was indeed removed by the destruction 
of the temple of Jerusalem; but the most con¬ 
siderable part of the Jewish religion was in¬ 
volved in its destruction; and the Pagans, who 
had long wondered at the strange report of an 
empty sanctuary,'® were at a loss to discover 
what could be the object, or what could be the 
instruments, of a worship which was destitute 
of temples and of altars, of priests and of sacri¬ 
fices. Yet even in their fallen stale, the Jews, still 
asserting their lofty and exclusive privileges, 
shunned, instead of courting, the society of 
strangers. They still insisted with inflexible rig¬ 
our on those parts of the law which it was in 
their power to practise. Their peculiar distinc¬ 
tions of days, of meats, and a variety of trivial 
though burdensome observances, were so many 
objects of disgust and aversion for the other na¬ 
tions, to whose habits and prejudices they were 
diametrically opposite. The painful and even 
dangerous rite of circumcision was alone capa¬ 
ble of repelling a willing proselyte from the door 
of the synagogue.'^ 

Under these circumstances, Christianity of¬ 
fered itself to the world, firmed with the strength 
of the Mosaic law, and delivered from the weight 
of its fetters. An exclusive zeal for the truth of 
religion and the unity of God Wiis as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system: 
and whatever was now revealed to mankind 
concerning the nature and designs of the Su¬ 
preme Being w'as fitted to incrca.se their rever¬ 
ence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine 
authority of Moses and the prophets was ad¬ 
mitted, and even established, as the firmest ba¬ 
sis of Christianity. From the beginning of the 
world an uninterniptcd scries of predictions had 
announced and prepared the long-expected 
coming of the Messiah, who, in comjiliance with 
the gross apprehensions of the Jews, had been 
more frecjuently represented under the charac¬ 
ter of a King and Conqueror, than under that 
of a Prophet, a Martyr, and the Son of God. By 
his expiatory sacrifice the imperfect sacrifices of 
the temple were at once consummated and abol¬ 
ished. The ceremonial law, which consisted only 
of types and figures, was succeeded by a pure 
and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all 
climates, as well as to every condition of man¬ 
kind; and to the initiation ol blood, was substi¬ 
tuted a more harmless initiation of water. I'he 
promise of divine favour, instead of being par¬ 
tially confined to the posterity of Abraham, was 


universally proposed to the freeman and the 
slave, to the Greek and to the barbarian, to the 
Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that 
could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, 
that could exalt his devotion, secure his happi¬ 
ness, or even gratify that secret pride which, 
under the semblance of devotion, insinuates it¬ 
self into the human heart, was still reserved for 
the members of the Christian church; but at the 
same time all mankind was permitted, and even 
solicited, to accept the glorious distinction, 
which was not only proffered as a favour, but 
imposed as an obligation. It became the most 
sacred duty of a new convert to diffuse among 
his friends and relations the inestimable blessing 
which he had received, and to warn them against 
a refusal that would be severely punished as a 
criminal disolx‘dience to the will of a benevo¬ 
lent but all-powerful Deity. 

The enfranchisement of the church from the 
bonds of the syn^oguc was a work, however, of 
some time and of some difficulty. The Jewish 
converts, who acknowledged Jesus in the char¬ 
acter of the Messiah foretold by their ancient 
oracles, respected him as a prophetic teacher of 
virtue and religion; but they obstinately ad¬ 
hered to the ceremonies of their ancestors, and 
were desirous of imposing them on the Gentiles, 
who continually augmented the number of be-^ 
lievers. 1‘hese Judaising Christians seem to have 
argued with some degree of plausibility from the 
Divine origin of the Mosaic law, and from the 
immutable perfections ol its great Author. They 
affirmed, that^ if the Being who is the same 
through all eternity had designed to abolish 
those sacred rites w'hich had served to distin¬ 
guish his chosen people, the repeal of them 
would have been no less clear and solemn than 
their first promulgation: that, instead of those 
frequent declarations which cither suppiosc or 
a.ssert the perpietuily of the Mosaic religion, it 
would have been represented as a provisionary 
scheme intended to last only till the coming of 
the Messiah, who should instruct mankind in a 
more perfect mode of faith and of w’orship:'® 
that the Messiah himself, and his disciples who 
conversed with him on earth, instead of author¬ 
ising by their example the most minute obser¬ 
vances of the Mosaic law,'® would have pub¬ 
lished t6 the world the abolition of those useless 
and obsolete ceremonies, w ithout suffering Chris- 
tianitv to remain during so many years obscure¬ 
ly confounded among the sects of the Jewish 
church. Arguments like these appear to have 
bi'cn used in the defence of the expiring cause 
of tlie Mosaic law; but the industry of our 
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learned divines has abundantly explained the 
ambiguous language of the Old Testament, and 
the ambiguous conduct of the apostolic teach¬ 
ers. It was proper gradually to unfold the sys¬ 
tem of the Gospel, and to pronounce with the 
utmost caution and tenderness a sentence of 
condemnation so repugnant to the inclination 
and prejudices of the l^licving Jews. 

The history of the church of Jerusalem affords 
a lively proof of the necessity of those precau¬ 
tions, and of the deep impression which the Jew¬ 
ish religion had made on the minds of its secta¬ 
ries. The first fifteen bishops of Jerusalem were 
all circumcised Jews; and the congregation over 
which they presided united the law^ of Moses 
with the doctrine of Christ.'^ It was natural that 
the primitive tradition of a church which was 
founded only forty days after the death of Christ, 
and was governed almost as many years under 
the inunediate inspection of his apostle, should 
be received as the standard of orthodoxy.'* The 
distant churches very frequently appealed to 
the authority of their venerable Parent, and re¬ 
lieved her distresses by a liberal contribution of 
alms. But when numerous and opulent societies 
were established in the great cities of the empire, 
in Antioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth, and 
Rome, the reverence which Jerusalem had in¬ 
spired to ail the Christian colonies insensibly 
diminished. The Jewish converts, or, as they 
were afterwards called, the Nazarcncs, who had 
laid the foundations of the church, soon found 
themselves overwhelmed by the increasing mul¬ 
titudes that from all the various religions of poly-* 
theism enlisted under the banner of Clirist: and 
the Gentiles, who, with the approbation of their 
peculiar apostle, had rejected the intolerable 
weight of Mosaic ceremonies, at length refused 
to their more scrupulous brethren the same tol¬ 
eration which at first they had humbly solicited 
for their own practice. The ruin of the temple, 
of the city, and of the public religion of the 
Jews, was severely felt by the Nararencs; as in 
their manners, though not in their faith, they 
maintained so intimate a connection with their 
impious countrymen, whose misfortunes were 
attributed by the Pagans to the contempt, and 
more justly ascribed by the Christians to the 
wrath, of the Supreme Deity. The Nazarenes 
retired from the ruins of Jerusalem to the little 
town of Pella beyond the Jordan, where that 
ancient church languished above sixty years in 
solitude and obscurity.'* They still enjoyed the 
comfort of making frequent and devout visits to 
the Holy Ctty^ and the hope of being one day re¬ 
stored to those seats which both nature and re¬ 


ligion taught them to love as well as to revere. 
But at length, under the reign of Hadrian, the 
desperate fanaticism of the Jews filled up the 
measure of their calamities; and the Romans, 
exasperated by their repeated rebellions, exer¬ 
cised the rights of victory with unusual rigour. 
The emperor founded, under the name of iElia 
Capitolina, a new city on Mount Sion,*® to 
which he gave the privileges of a colony; and 
denouncing the severest penalties against any of 
the Jewish people who should dare to approach 
its precincts, he fixed a vigilant garrison of a 
Roman cohort to enforce the execution of his 
orders. The Nazarenes had only one way left to 
escape the common proscription, and the force 
of truth was on this occasion assisted by the in¬ 
fluence of temporal advantages. They elected 
Marais for their bishop, a prelate of the race of 
the Gentiles, and most probably a native either 
of Italy or of some of the Latin provinces. At his 
persuasion the most considerable part of the 
congregation renounced the Mosaic law, in the 
practice of which they had persevered above a 
century. By this sacrifice of their habits and prej¬ 
udices they purchased a free admission into the 
colony of Hadrian, and more firmly cemented 
their union with the Catholic church.*' 

When th<* name and honours of the church of 
Jerusalem had been restored to Mount Sion, the 
crimes of heresy and schism were imputed to the 
obscure remnant of the Nazarenes which re¬ 
fused to accompany their Latin bishop. They 
still prcser\’cd their former habitation of Pella, 
spread themselves into the villages adjacent to 
Damascus, and formed an inconsiderable church 
in the city of Bercea, or, as it is now called, of 
Aleppo, in Syria.” The name of Nazarenes was 
deemed too honourable for those Christian Jews, 
and they soon received, from the supposed pov¬ 
erty of their understanding, as well as of their 
condition, the contemptuous epithet of Ebio- 
nites.*® In a few years after the return of the 
church of Jerusalem, it became a matter of doubt 
and controversy whether a man who sincerely 
acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, but who 
still continued to observe the law of Moses, 
could possibly hope for salvation. The humane 
temper of Justin Martyr inclined him to answer 
this question in the affirmative; and though he 
expressed himself with the most guarded diffi¬ 
dence, he ventured to determine in favour of 
such an imperfect Christian, if he were content 
to practise the Mosaic ceremonies without pre¬ 
tending to assert their general use or necessity. 
But when Justin was pressed to declare the seii- 
timent of the church, he confessed that there 
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were very many among the orthodox Christians 
who not only excluded their Judaising brethren 
from the hope of salvation, but who declined 
any intercourse with them in the common offices 
of friendship, hospitality, and social life.^* The 
more rigorous opinion prevailed, as it was nat¬ 
ural to expect, over the milder; and an eternal 
bar of separation was fixed Ijctween the disci¬ 
ples of Moses and those of Christ. The unfortu¬ 
nate Ebionites, rejected from one religion as 
apostates, and from the other as heretics, found 
themselves roinpclled to assume a more decided 
character; and although some traces of that ob¬ 
solete sect may be discovered as late as the 
fourth century, they insensibly melted away 
cither into the church or the synagogue.*® 
While the orthtxlox church preserved a just 
medium between excessive veneration and iin- 
pro|>er contempt for the law of Mo.ses, the vari¬ 
ous heretics deviated into equal but opposite 
extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the 
Ebionites had concluded that it could never be 
alx)lislied. From Itsaa[>|>nsed imperfections, the 
Gnostics as hastily inferred that it never was in¬ 
stituted by tlie wisdom of the Deity. There are 
some objections against the authority of Moses 
and the prophets which loo readily present them¬ 
selves to the sceptical mind; though they can 
only be derived from our ignorance of remote 
antiquity, and from our incapacity to form an 
adequate judgment of the Divine economy. 
These oljjections were eagerly embraced and as 
petulantly urged by the vain science of the Gnos¬ 
tics.*® As those heretics were, for the most part, 
averse to the pleasures of sense, they morosely 
arraigned the polygamy of the patriarchs, the 
gallantries of David, and the seraglio of Solo¬ 
mon. The conquest of the land of C«inaan, and 
the extirpation of the unsuspecting natives, they 
were at a loss how to reconcile with the common 
notions of humanity and justice. But when they 
recollected the sanguinary list of murders, of ex¬ 
ecutions, and of massacres, which stain almost 
every p>age of the Jewish annals, tliey acknowl¬ 
edged that the barbarians of Palestine had ex- 
excised as much compassion towards their idola¬ 
trous enemies as they had ever shown to their 
friends or countrymen.** Passing from llie secta¬ 
ries of the law itself, they asserted that it w'as 
impossible that a religion which consisted only 
of bloody sacrifices and trifling ceremonies, and 
whose rewards as well as punishments >verc all 
of a carnal and temporal nature, could inspire 
the love of virtue, or restrain the impetuosity of 
passion. The Mosaic account of the creation and 


fall of man was treated with profane derision by 
the Gnostics, who would not listen with patience 
to the repose of the Deity after six days’ labour, 
to the rib of Adam, the garden of Eden, the 
trees of life and of knowledge, the speaking ser¬ 
pent, the forbidden fruit, and the condemnation 
pronounced against human kind for the venial 
offence of their first progenitors.*® The God of 
Israel was impiously represented by the Gnos¬ 
tics as a being liable to passion and to error, ca¬ 
pricious in his favour, implacable in his resent¬ 
ment, meanly jealous of his superstitious wor¬ 
ship, and confining his partial providence to a 
single people, and to this transitory life. In such 
a character they could discover none of the fea¬ 
tures of the wise and omnipotent Father of the 
universe.** They allowed that the religion of the 
Jews was somewhat less criminal than the idol¬ 
atry of the Gentiles: but it was their fundamen¬ 
tal doctrine that the Christ whom they adored 
as the first and lirightest emanation of the Deity 
appeared upon earth to rescue mankind from 
their various errors, and to reveal a new s^'stem 
of truth and perfection. The most learned of the 
fathers, by a very singular condescension, have 
imprudently admitted the sophistry of the Gnos¬ 
tics. Acknowledging that the literal sense is re¬ 
pugnant to every principle of faith as well as 
reason, they deem themselves secure and invul¬ 
nerable behind the ample veil of allegory, which 
they carefully spread over every tender part of 
the Mosaic dispensation.*® 

It has been remarked with more ingenuity 
than truth that the virgin purity of the church 
W’as never violated by schism or heresy before 
the reign of Trajan or Hadrian, about one hun¬ 
dred years after the death of Christ.** We may 
ol)scr\*e with much more propriety that, during 
that period, the disciples of the Messiah W’cre 
indulged in a freer latitude both of faith and 
practice than has ever been allowed in succeed¬ 
ing ages. As the terms of communion w'cre in¬ 
sensibly narrow’cd, and the spiritual auUiority 
of the prevailing party w’as exercised with in¬ 
creasing severity, many of its most respectable 
adherents, who were called upon to renounce, 
were provoked to assert their private opinions, 
to pursue the consequences of their mistaken 
principles, and openly to erect the standard of 
rebellion against the unity of the church. The 
Gnostics were distinguished as the most polite, 
the most learned, and the most w^ealthy of the 
Christian name; and that general appellation, 
which expressed a superiority of knowledge, was 
either assumed by their own pride, or ironically 
bestowed by the envy of their adversaries. They 
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were almost without exception of the race of the 
Gentiles, and their principal founders seem to 
have been natives of Syria or Egypt, where the 
warmth of the climate disposes both the mind 
and the body to indolent and contemplative de¬ 
votion. The Gnostics blended with the faith of 
Christ many sublime but obscure tenets, which 
they derived from oriental philosophy, and even 
from the religion of Zoroaster, concerning the 
eternity of matter, the existence of two princi¬ 
ples, and the mysterious hierarchy of the invis¬ 
ible world.” As soon as they launched out into 
that vast abyss, they delivered themselves to the 
guidance of a disordered imagination; and as 
the paths of error are various and infinite, the 
Gnostics were imperceptibly divided into more 
than fifty particular sects,*® of whom the most 
celebrated appear to have been the Basilidians, 
the Valentinians, the Marcionites, and, in a still 
later period, the Manichaeans. Each of these 
sects could boast of its bishops and congrega¬ 
tions, of its doctors and martyrs;*^ and, instead 
of the Four Gospels adopted by the church, the 
heretics produced a multitude of histories, in 
which the actions and discourses of Christ and 
of his apostles were adapted to their respective 
tenets.** The success of the Gnostics was rapid 
and extensive.*® They covered Asia and Egypt, 
established themselves in Rome, and sometimes 
penetrated into the provinces of the West. For 
the most part they arose in the second century, 
flourished during the third, and were suppressed 
in the fourth or fifth, by the prevalence of more * 
fashionable controversies, and by the superior 
ascendant of the reigning power! Though they 
constantly disturbed the peace, and irequently 
disgraced the name of religion, they contributed 
to assist rather than to retard the progress of 
Christianity. The Gentile converts, whose 
strongest objections and prejudices were direct¬ 
ed against the law of Moses, could find admis¬ 
sion into many Christian societies, which re¬ 
quired not from their untutored mind any belief 
of an antecedent revelation. Their faith was in¬ 
sensibly fortified and enlarged, and the church 
was ultimately benefited by the conquests of its 
most inveterate enemies.*^ 

But whatever difference of opinion might sub¬ 
sist between the Orthodox, the Ebionites, and 
the Gnostics, concerning the divinity or the ob¬ 
ligation of the Mosaic law, they were all equally 
animated by the same exclusive zeal, and by 
the same abhorrence for idolatry, which had 
distinguished the Jews from the other nations of 
the ancient world. The philosopher, who con¬ 
sidered the system of polytheism as a composi¬ 


tion of human fraud and error, could disguise a 
smile of contempt under the mask of devotion, 
without apprehending that cither the mockery 
or the compliance would expose him to the re¬ 
sentment of any invisible, or, as he conceived 
them, imaginary powers. But the established re¬ 
ligions of Paganism were seen by the primitive 
Christians in a much more odious and formid¬ 
able light. It was the universal sentiment both 
of the church and of heretics, that the d<xmons 
W'crc the authors, the patrons, and the objects 
of idolatry.*® 'Fhosc rebellious spit its who had 
been degraded from the rank of angels, and cast 
down into the infernal pit, were still permitted 
to roam upon earth, to torment the bodies and 
to seduce the minds of sinful men. The d.rmons 
soon discovered and abused the natural pro¬ 
pensity of the human heart towards devotion, 
and, artfully withdrawing the adoration of man¬ 
kind from their Creator, they usurped the jilacc 
and honours of the Supreme Deity. By the suc¬ 
cess of their malicious contrivances, they .it once 
gratified their own vanity and revenge, and ob¬ 
tained the only comfort of which they wiTe yet 
susceptible, the hope of involving the human 
species in the participation of their guilt and 
misery. It was confessed, or at least it was imag¬ 
ined, that they had distributed among them¬ 
selves the most important characters of poly¬ 
theism, one daemon assuming the name and at¬ 
tributes of Jupiter, another of /Ksc ulapius, a 
third of Venus, and a fourth perhaps of Apollo 
and that, by the advantage of their long expe¬ 
rience and aerial nature, they were enabl<‘d to 
execute, with sufficient skill and dignity, the 
parts which they had undertaken. I'hey lurked 
in the temples, instituted festivals and sacrifices, 
invented fables, pronounced oracles, and were 
frequently allowed to perform miracles. 'Fhc 
Christians, who, by the interposition of evil spir¬ 
its, could so readily explain every pnrlernat- 
ural appearance, were disposed and even de¬ 
sirous to admit the most extravagant fictions of 
the Pagan mythology. But the belief of the 
Christian was accompanied with horror. I'hc 
most trifling mark oi rcsix-ct to the national 
worship he considered as a direct homage yield¬ 
ed to the desmon, and as an act of rebellion 
against the majesty of God. 

In consequence of this opinion, it was the first 
but arduous duty of a Christian to preserve him¬ 
self pure and undefiled by the practice of idol¬ 
atry. The religion of the nations was not merely 
a speculative doctrine professed in the schools 
or preached in the temples. The innumerable 
deities and rites of polytheism were closely in* 
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terwoven with every circumstance of business or 
pleasure, of public or of private life; and it 
seemed impossible to escape the observance of 
them, without, at the same time, renouncing 
the commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amusements of society.^® The important 
transactions of peace and war were prepared or 
concluded by solemn sacrifices, in which the 
magistrate, the senator, and the soldier were 
obliged to preside or to participate.^^ The pub¬ 
lic spectacles were an essential part of the cheer¬ 
ful devotion of the Pagans, and the gods were 
supposed to accept, as the most grateful offer¬ 
ing, the games that the prince and people cele¬ 
brated in honour of their peculiar festivals.^* 
The Christian, who with pious horror avoided 
the abomination of the circus or the theatre, 
found himself encompassed with infernal snares 
in every convivial eiitertaininent, as often as his 
friends, invoking the hospitable deities, poured 
out libations to eat h other’s happiness.^’ When 
the bride, struggling with well-afiected reluc¬ 
tance, was forced hvmen<ral pomp over the 
threshold of her new habitation,or w’hcn the 
sad procession ol the dead slow ly moved towards 
the luneral pilc,^^ the Christian, on these inter¬ 
esting occasions, w'as compelled to desert the 
persons who were the dearest to him, rather 
than contract the guilt inherent to those impi¬ 
ous ceremonies. Every art and every trade that 
was in the least concerned in the framing or 
adorning of idols was polluted by the slain of 
idolatry;^'* a severe sentence, since it devoted 
to eternal misery the far greater part of the com¬ 
munity which is employed in the exercise of lil>- 
cral or mechanic professions, li w'c cast our eves 
over the numerous remains of antiquity, we shall 
perceive that, besides the immediate represen¬ 
tations of the gods and the holy instruments of 
their w'orship, the elegant forms and agreeable 
fictions consecrated by the imagination ol the 
Greeks were introduced as the richest ornaments 
of the houses, the dress, and the furniture ol the 
Pagans."*" Even the arts of music and painting, 
of clociuencc and poetry, flowed from the same 
impure origin. In the style of the fathers, Apollo 
aCnd the Muses were the organs of the inlernal 
spirit; Homer and Virgil were the most emi¬ 
nent of his servants; and the beautiful mythol¬ 
ogy which pervades and animates the composi¬ 
tions of their genius is destined to celebrate the 
glory of the d^rmons. Even the common lan¬ 
guage of Greece and Rome abounded with fa¬ 
miliar but impious expressions, w’hich the im¬ 
prudent Christian might too carelessly utter, or 
too patiently hear/® 


The dangerous temptations which on every 
side lurked in ambush to surprise the unguard¬ 
ed believer assailed him with redoubled vio¬ 
lence on the days of solemn festivals. So artfufly 
were they framed and dispased throughout the 
year, that superstition alw'ays wore the appear¬ 
ance of pleasure, and often of virtue.^ Some of 
the most sacred festivals in the Roman ritual 
w^ere destined to salute the new calends of Jan¬ 
uary with vows of public and private felicity; to 
indulge the pious remembrance of the dead and 
living; to ascertain the inviolable bounds of 
property; to hail, on the return of spring, the 
genial powers of fecundity; to perpetuate the 
two memorable eras of Rome, the foundation of 
the city, and that of the republic; and to restore, 
during the humane licence of the Saturnalia, 
the primitive equality of mankind. Some idea 
may be conceived of the abhorrence of the Chris¬ 
tians for such inapious ceremonies, by the scru¬ 
pulous delicacy which they displayed on a much 
less alarming occasion. On days of general fes¬ 
tivity it was the custom of the ancients to adorn 
their doois with lamps and with branches of 
laurel, and to crown their heads with a garland 
of flowers. This innocent and elegant practice 
might perhaps have been tolerated as a mere 
civil institution. But it most unluckily happened 
that the doors were under the protection of the 
household gods, that the laurel was sacred to 
the lover of Daphne, and that garlands of flow'- 
ers, though frequently worn as a SNinbol either 
of joy or mourning, had been dedicated in their 
first origin to the scr\'icc of sup>crstition. The 
trembling Christians, w'ho w’cre persuaded in 
this instance to comply with the fashion of their 
country and the commands of the magistrate, 
laboured under the most gloomy apprehensions, 
from the reproaches of their own conscience, 
the censures of the church, and the denuncia¬ 
tions of divine vengeance.^® 

Such w^as the anxious diligence which was re¬ 
quired to guard the chastity of the Gospel from 
the infectious breath of idolatry. The supersti¬ 
tious oljscrvanccs of public or private rites were 
carelessly practised, from education and habit, 
by the followers of the established religion. But 
as often as they occurred, they afforded the 
Christians an opportunity of declaring and con¬ 
firming their zealous opposition. By these fre¬ 
quent protestations their attachment to the faith 
was continually fortified; and in proportion to 
the increase of zeal, they combated with the 
more ardour and success in the holy war which 
they had undertaken against the empire of the 
daemons. 
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11. The writings of Cicero" represent in the 
most lively colours the ignorance, the errors, 
and the uncertainty of the ancient philosophers 
with regard to the immortality of the soul. When 
they are desirous of arming their disciples against 
the fear of death, they inculcate, as an obvious 
though melancholy position, that the fatal stroke 
of our dissolution releases us from the calami* 
ties of life; and that those can no longer suffer 
who no longer exist. Yet there were a few sages 
of Greece and Rome who had conceived a more 
exalted, and, in some respects, a juster idea of 
human nature, though it must be confessed that, 
in the sublime inquiry, their reason had been 
often guided by their imagination, and that 
their imagination had been prompted by their 
vanity. When they viewed with complacency 
the extent of their own mental powers, when 
they exercised the various faculties of memory, 
of fancy, and of judgment, in the most profound 
speculations or the most important labours, and 
when they reflected on the desire of fame, which 
transported them into future ages, far beyond 
the bounds of death and of the grave, they were 
unwilling to confound themselves with the beasts 
of the field, or to suppose that a being, for w hose 
dignity they entertained the most sincere ad¬ 
miration, could be limited to a spot of earth, 
and to a few years of duration. With this favour¬ 
able prepossession they summoned to their aid 
the science, or rather the language, of Meta¬ 
physics. They soon discovered that, as none of 
the properties of matter will apply to the oper- ' 
ations of the mind, the human soyl must conse¬ 
quently be a substance distinct from the body, 
pure, simple, and spiritual, incapable of disso¬ 
lution, and susceptible of a much higher degree 
of virtue and happiness after the release from its 
corporeal prison. From these specious and noble 
principles the philosophers who trod in the foot¬ 
steps of Plato deduced a very unjustifiable con¬ 
clusion, since they asserted, not only the future 
immortality, but the past eternity of the human 
soul, which they were too apt to consider as a 
portion of the infinite and self-existing spirit 
which pervades and sustains the universe." A 
doctrine thus removed beyond the senses and 
the experience of mankind might serve to amuse 
the leisure of a philosophic mind; or, in the si¬ 
lence of solitude, it might sometimes impart a 
ray of comfort to desponding virtue; but the 
faint impression which had been received in the 
schools was soon obliterated by the commerce 
and business of active life. We are sufficiently 
acquainted with the eminent persons who flour¬ 
ished in the age of Cicero and of the first Cae¬ 


sars, with their actions, their characters, and 
their motives, to be assured that their conduct 
in this life was never regulated by any serious 
conviction of the rewards or punishments of a 
future state. At the bar and in the senate of 
Rome the ablest orators were not apprehensive 
of giving oflcncc to their hearers by exposing 
that doctrine as an idle and extravagant opin¬ 
ion, which was rejected with contempt by every 
man of a liberal education and understanding." 

Since therefore the most sublime eflbrts of 
philosophy can extend no farther than feebly 
to point out the desire, the hope, or, at most, 
the probability of a future .state, there is noth¬ 
ing, except a divine revelation that can ascer¬ 
tain the existence and describe the condition of 
the invisible country which is destined to re¬ 
ceive the souls of men after their separation from 
the body. But we may perceive several defects 
inherent to the popular religions of Greece and 
Rome which rendered them very unequal to so 
arduous a task. i. The general system of their 
mythology was unsupported by any solid proofs; 
and the wisest among the Pagans had already 
disclaimed its usurped authority. 2 . 1 'he descrip¬ 
tion of the infernal regions had been abandoned 
to the fancy of painters and of poets, who peo¬ 
pled them with so many phantoms and mon¬ 
sters who disptmsed their rewards and punish¬ 
ments with so little equity, that a solemn truth, 
the most congenial to the human heart, was op¬ 
pressed and disgraced by the aljsiird mixture of 
the wildest fictions." 3 . The doctrine of a future 
state was scarcely considered among the devout 
polytheists of Greece and Rome as a fundamen¬ 
tal article of faith. The providence of the gods, 
as it related to public communities rather than 
to private individuals, w'as principally displayed 
on the visible theatre ol the present w'orld. 'I'hc 
petitions w^hich were offered on the altars of Ju¬ 
piter or Apollo expressed the anxiety of their 
worshippers for temporal happiness, and their 
ignorance or indifference concerning a future 
lifc.^^ The important truth of the immortality 
of the soul was inculcated with mol‘e diligence 
as well as success in India, in Assyria, in Egypt, 
and in Gaul; and since we cannot attribute such 
a difference to the superior knowledge of the 
barbarians, we must ascriljc it to the influence 
of an established priesthood, which employed 
the motives of virtue as the instrument of am¬ 
bition." 

Wc might naturally expect that a principle 
so essential to religion would have been revealed 
in the clearest terms to the chosen people of Pal¬ 
estine, and that it might safely have been in- 
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trusted to the hereditary priesthood of Aaron. 
It is incumbent on us to adore the mysterious 
dispensations of Providence,when we discover 
that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
is omitted in the law of Moses; it is darkly insin¬ 
uated by the prophets; and during the long pe¬ 
riod which elapsed betw<*en the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian servitudes, the hopes as well as 
fears of the Jews appear to have been confined 
within the narrow compass of the present life.^* 
After Cyrus had permitted the exiled nation to 
return into the promised land, and after Ezra 
had restored the ancient records of their reli¬ 
gion, two c<*lcbratcd sects, the Sadducees and the 
Pharisees, insensibly arose at Jerusalem.“ The 
former, selected from the more opulent and dis¬ 
tinguished ranks of society, were strictly at¬ 
tached to the literal sense of the Mosaic law, 
and they piously rejected the immortality of the 
soul as an opinion that received no countenance 
from the divine book, which they revered as the 
only rule of their faith. To the authority of 
Scripture the Pharradded that of tradition, 
and they accepted, under the name of traditions, 
several speculative tenets from the philosophy 
or religion of the eastern nations. The doctrines 
of fate or predestination, of angels and spirits, 
and of a hiture state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, were in the nutnl)er of these new articles 
of belief; and as the Pharisees, by the austerity 
of their manners, had drawn into their party 
the body of the Jewish pjcople, the immortality 
of the soul l)ecame the prevailing sentiment of 
the synagogue under the reign of the Asmo- 
nacan princes and pontills. The lemptT of the 
Jews was incapable of contenting itself with such 
a cold and languid assent as might satisfy the 
mind of a Polytheist; and as soon as they admit¬ 
ted the idea of a future state, they embraced it 
with the zeal which has always formed the char¬ 
acteristic of the nation. Their zeal, however, 
added nothing to its evidence, or even proba¬ 
bility; and it was still necessary that the doctrine 
of life and immortality, which had been dictated 
by nature, approved by reason, and n'ceived 
by sup<‘rstition, should obtain the sanction of 
divine truth from the authority and example 
of Christ. 

When the promise of eternal happiness was 
proposed to mankind on condition of adopting 
the faith, and of observing the precepts, of the 
Gospel, it is no wonder that so advantageous an 
offer should have been accepted by great num¬ 
bers of every religion, of every rank, and of every 
province in the Roman empire. The ancient 
Christians were animated by a contempt for 


their present existence, and by a just confidence 
of immortality, of which the doubtful and im¬ 
perfect faith of modern ages cannot give us any 
adequate notion. In the primitive church the in¬ 
fluence of truth was very powerfully strength¬ 
ened by an opinion which, however it may de¬ 
serve respect fVir its usefulness and antiquity, has 
not been found agreeable to experience. It was 
universally Ix'lieved that the end of the world, 
and the kingdom of heaven, were at hand. The 
near approach of this wonderful event had been 
predicted by the apostles; the tradition of it was 
prcseiA'ed by thr^ir earliest disciples, and those 
who understood in their literal sense the dis¬ 
courses of C^hrist himself were obliged to expect 
the second and glorious coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds, before that generation w'as 
totally extinguished which had beheld his hum¬ 
ble condition upon earth, and which might still 
be witness of the calamities of the Jew^s under 
Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of seven¬ 
teen centuries has instructed us not to press too 
closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation; but as long as, for wise purposes, this 
error was ptTmicted to subsist in the church, it 
was productive of the most salutary effects on 
the faith and practice of Cliristians, who lived in 
the awful expectation of that moment when the 
globe itself, and all the various race of mankind, 
should tremble at the appearance of their di¬ 
vine Judge.**’ 

The ancient and ix)pular doctrine of the Mil¬ 
lennium was intimately connected with the sec¬ 
ond coining of Cbxist. As the w'orks of the crea¬ 
tion had been finished in six days, their dura¬ 
tion in their present state, according to a tradi¬ 
tion which was attributed to the prophet Elijah, 
was fixed to six thousand years.By the same 
analogy it was inferred that this long period of 
lalxiur and contention, w'hich was now almost 
elapsed,would l^e succeeded by a joyful Sab¬ 
bath of a thousand years; and that Christ, with 
the triumphant band of the saints and the elect 
who had escaped death, or who had been mi¬ 
raculously rerived, would reign upon earth till 
the time appointed for the last and general res¬ 
urrection. So pleasing wav this hope to the mind 
of iK lie vers, that the Xew Jerusalem^ the seat of 
this blissful kingdom, was quickly adorned witli 
all the gayest colours of the imagination. A fe¬ 
licity consisting only of pure and spiritual pleas¬ 
ure would have appeared too refined for its in¬ 
habitants, who were still supposed to possess 
their human nature and senses. A garden of 
Eden, with the amusements of the pastoral life, 
was no longer suited to the advanced state of so- 
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dety which prevailed under the Roman empire. 
A city was therefore erected of gold and precious 
stones, and a supernatural plenty of corn and 
wine was bestowed on the adjacent territory; in 
the free enjoyment of whose spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions the happy and benevolent people was 
never to be restrained by any jealous laws of ex- 
dusive property.** The assurance of such a Mil¬ 
lennium was carefully inculcated by a suc¬ 
cession of fathers from Justin Mart>T** and 
Irenaeus, who conversed with the immediate dis¬ 
ciples of the apostles, down to Lactantius, who 
was preceptor to the son of Constantine.** 
Though it might not be universally received, it 
appears to have been the reigning sentiment of 
the orthodox believers; and it seems so well 
adapted to the desires and apprehensions of 
mankind, that it must have contributed in a 
very considerable degree to the progress of the 
Christian faith. But when the edifice of the 
church was almost completed, the temporary 
support was laid aside. The doctrine of Christ’s 
reign upon earth was at first treated as a pro¬ 
found allegory, was considered by degrees as a 
doubtful and useless opinion, and was at length 
rejected as the absurd invention of heresy and 
fanaticism.** A mysterious prophecy, which still 
forms a part of the sacred canon, but which 
was thought to favour the exploded sentiment, 
has very narrowly escaped the proscription of 
the church.*^ 

Whilst the happiness and glory of a temporal 
reign were promised to the disciples of Christ, 
the most dreadful calamities wei;; denounced 
against an unbelieving world. The edification of 
the new Jerusalem was to advance by equal 
steps with the destruction of the mystic Baby¬ 
lon; and as long as the emperors who reigned 
before Constantine persisted in the profession of 
idolatry, the epithet of Babylon was applied to 
the city and to the empire of Rome. A regular 
series was prepared of all the moral and physical 
evib which can afflict a flourishing nation; in¬ 
testine discord, and the invasion of the fiercest 
barbarians from the unknown regions of the 
North; pestilence and famine, comets and eclip¬ 
ses, earthquakes and inundations.** All these 
were only so many preparatory and alarming 
signs of the great catastrophe of Rome, when 
the country of the Scipios and Caesars should be 
consumed by a flame from Heaven, and the city 
of the seven hills, with her palaces, her temples, 
and her triumphal arches, should be buried in a 
vast lake of Are and brimstone. It might, how¬ 
ever, afford some consolation to Roman vanity, 
that the period of their empire would be that of 


the world itself; which, as it had once perished 
by the eteirient of water,- was destined to expe¬ 
rience a second and a speedy destruction from 
the element of Are. In the opinion of a general 
conflagration the faith of the Christian very 
happily coincided with the tradition of the East, 
the philosophy of the Stoics, and the analogy of 
Nature; and even the country which, from re¬ 
ligious motives, had been chosen for the origin 
and principal scene of the conflagration, was the 
best adapted for that purpose by natural and 
physical causes—by its deep caverns, beds of 
sulphur, and numerous volcanoes, of which 
those of iEtna, of Vesuvius, and of Lipari ex¬ 
hibit a very imperfect representation. The calm¬ 
est and most intrepid sceptic could not refuse to 
acknowledge that the destruction of the present 
system of the world by fire was in itself extreme¬ 
ly probable. The Christian, who founded his 
belief much less on the fallacious arguments of 
reason than on the authority of tradition and 
the interpretation of Scripture, expected it with 
terror and confidence as a certain and ap¬ 
proaching event; and as his mind was perpet¬ 
ually filled with the solemn idea, he considered 
every disaster that happened to the empire as 
an infallible symptom of an expiring world.*® 
The condemnation of the wisest and most vir¬ 
tuous of the Pagans, on account of their igno¬ 
rance or disbelief of the divine iruili, seems to of¬ 
fend the reason and the humanity of the prcs<*nt 
age.’® But the primitive church, whose faith was 
of a much firmer consistence, delivered over, 
without hesitation, to eternal torture the far 
greater part of the human species. A charitable 
hope might perhaps be indulged in favour of 
Socrates, or some other sages of antiquity, who 
had consulted the light of reason before that of 
the Gospel had arisen.But it was unanimously 
aflinned that those who, since the birth or the 
death of Christ, had obstinately persisted in the 
worship of the daemons, neither deserved nor 
could expect a pardon from the irritated justice 
of the Deity. These rigid sentiments, which had 
been unknown to the ancient worlds appear to 
have infused a spirit of bitterness into a system 
of love and harmony. The tics of blood and 
friendship were frequently torn asunder by the 
difference of religious faith; and the Christians, 
who, in this world, found themselves oppressed 
by the power of the Pagans, were sometimes 
seduced by resentment and spiritual pride to 
delight in the prospect of their future triumph. 
“You arc fond of spectacles,” exclaims the stem 
Tcrtullic'n, “expect the greatest of all spec¬ 
tacles, the last and eternal judgment of the uni* 
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verse. How shall I admire, how laugh, how re¬ 
joice, how exult, when I behold so many proud 
monarchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the 
lowest abyss of darkness; so many magistrates, 
who persecuted the name of the Lord, liquefy¬ 
ing in fiercer fires than they ever kindled against 
the Christians; so many sage philosophers blush¬ 
ing in red-hot flames with their deluded schol¬ 
ars; so many celebrated poets trembling before 
the tribunal, not of Minos, but of Christ; so 
many tragedians, more tuneful in the expression 
of their own sufferings; so many dancers—” 
But the humanity of the reader will piTinit me 
to draw a veil over the rest of this infernal de¬ 
scription, which the zealous African pursues in 
a long variety of affected and unfeeling witti¬ 
cisms.’® 

Doubtless there were many among the prim¬ 
itive Christians of a temper more suitable to the 
meekness and charity of their profession. There 
were many who felt a sincere compassion for the 
danger of their friends and countrymen, and 
who exerted the most benevolent zeal to save 
tliem from the impenamg destruction. The caie- 
less Polytheist, assailed by new and unexpected 
terrors, against which neither his priests nor his 
philosophers could afford him any certain pro¬ 
tection, was very frequently terrified and sub¬ 
dued by the menace of eternal tortures. His 
fears might assist the progress of his faith and 
reason; and if he could once persuade himself 
to suspect that the Christian religion might pos¬ 
sibly lx‘ true, it lK*came an easy task to convince 
him that it was the safest and most prudent par¬ 
ty that he could possibly embrace. 

111. The supernatural gifts, which even in 
this life w'crc ascribed to the Christians above 
the re.st of mankind, must have conduced to 
their own comfort, and very frequently to the 
conviction of infidels. Besides the occasional 
prodigies, which might .sometimes be effected 
by the immediate interposition of the Deity 
w'hcn he suspended the laws of Nature for the 
service of religion, the Christian church, from 
the lime of the apostles and their first disciples,’* 
has claimed an uninterrupted succession of mi¬ 
raculous powers, the gift of tongues, of vision, 
and of prophecy, the power of expelling dae¬ 
mons, of healing the sick, and of raising the dead. 
The knowledge of foreign languages was fre¬ 
quently communicated to the contemporaries 
of Iremrus, though irenaeus himself was left to 
struggle with the difticultics of a barbarous dia¬ 
lect whilst he preached the Gospel to the natives 
of Gaul.’* The divine inspiration, whether it 
was conveyed in the form of a waking or of a 


sleeping vision, is described as a favour very 
liberally bestowed on all ranks of the faithful, 
on women as on elders, on boys as well as upon 
bishops. When their devout minds were suffi¬ 
ciently prepared by a course of prayer, of fast¬ 
ing, and of vigils, to receive the extraordinary 
impulse, they were transported out of their sen¬ 
ses, and delivered in ecstasy that was inspired, 
being mere organs of the Holy Spirit, just as a 
pipe or flute is of him who blow^s into it.’* We 
may add that the design of these visions was, for 
the most part, cither to disclose the future his¬ 
tory, or to guide the present administration, of 
the church. The expulsion of the demons from 
the bodies of those unhappy persons whom they 
had been permitted to torment was considered 
as a signal though ordinary triumph of religion, 
and is repeatedly alleged by the ancient apolo¬ 
gists as the most convincing evidence of the 
Iniih of Christianjiy. The aw'ful ceremony was 
usually performed in a public manner, and in 
the presence of a great number of spiectators; 
the patient was relieved by the pow’cr or skill of 
the exorcist, and the vanquished daemon was 
heard to contess that he was one of the fabled 
gods of antiquity, who had impiously usurped 
the adoration of mankind.’* But the miraculous 
cure of diseases of the most inveterate or even 
preternatural kind can no longer cxrcasion any 
surprise, when we recollect that in the days of 
Irenjcus, about the end of the second century, 
the resurrection of the dead was very far from 
being esteemed an uncommon event; that the 
miracle was frequently performed on necessary 
occasions, by great fasting and the joint suppli¬ 
cation of the church of the place, and that the 
persons thus restored to their prayers had lived 
afterwards among them many years.” At such 
a period, when l^aith could boast of so many 
wonderful victories over death, it seems difficult 
to account for the scepticism of those philoso¬ 
phers who still rejected and derided the doctrine 
of the resurrection. A noble Grecian had rested 
on this important ground the whole contro¬ 
versy, and promised Theophilus, bishop of An¬ 
tioch, that, if he could be gratified with the 
sight of a single person who had been actually 
raised from the dead, he would immediately 
embrace the Christian religion. It is somewhat 
remarkable that the prelate of the first eastern 
church, however anxious for the conversion of 
his friend, thought proper to decline this fair 
and reasonable challenge.’* 

The miracles of the primitive church, after 
obtaining the sanction of ages, have been lately 
attacked in a \'ery free and ingenious inquiry;’* 
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which» though it has met with the most favour¬ 
able reception from the public, appears to have 
Oidted a general scandal among the divines of 
our own as well as of the other Protestant 
churches of Europe.*® Our different sentiments 
on this subject will be much less influenced by 
any particular arguments than by our habits of 
study and reflection, and, above all, by the de¬ 
gree of the evidence which we have accustomed 
ourselves to require for the proof of a miracu¬ 
lous event. The duty of an historian does not 
call upon him to interpose his private judgment 
in this nice and important controversy; but he 
ought not to dissemble the difficulty of adopting 
such a theory as may reconcile the interest of 
religion with that of reason, of making a proper 
application of that theory, and of defining with 
precision the limits of that happy period, ex¬ 
empt from error and from deceit, to which we 
might be disposed to extend the gift of super¬ 
natural powers. From the first of the fathers to 
the last of the popes, a succession ot bishops, of 
saints, of martyrs, and of miracles, is continued 
without interruption; and the progress of super¬ 
stition was so gradual and almost impercep¬ 
tible, that we know not in what particular link 
we should break the chain of tradition. Every 
age bears testimony to the wonderful events by 
which it was distinguished, and its testimony 
appears no less weighty and respectable than 
that of the preceding generation, till wc arc in¬ 
sensibly led on to accuse our ow'n inconsistency 
if, in the eighth or in the twelfth century, we 
deny to the venerable Bede, or to the holy Ber¬ 
nard, the same degree of confidchce which, in 
the second century, we had so liberally granted 
to Justin or to Irenaeus.*' If the truth of any of 
those miracles is appreciated by their apparent 
use and propriety, every age had unl^clicvcrs to 
convince, heretics to confute, and idolatrous na¬ 
tions to convert; and sufficient motives might 
always be produced to justify the interposition 
of Heaven. And yet, since every friend to reve¬ 
lation is persuaded of the reality, and every 
reasonable man is convinced of the cessation, of 
miraculous powers, it is evident that there must 
have been some period in which they w'cre either 
suddenly or gradually withdrawn from the 
Christian church. Whatever era is chosen for 
that purpose, the death of the apostles, the con¬ 
version of the Roman empire, or the extinction 
of the Arian heresy,** the insensibility of the 
Christians who lived at that time will equally 
afford a just matter of surprise. They still sup- 
ix>rted t^r pretensions after they had lost their 
power. Credulity performed the office of faith; 


fanaticism was permitted to assume the lan¬ 
guage of inspiration, and the effects of accident 
or contrivance were ascribed to supernatural 
causes. The recent experience of genuine mir¬ 
acles should have instructed the Christian world 
in the ways of Providence, and habituated their 
eye (if wc may use a very inadequate expres¬ 
sion) to the style of the Divine artist. Should the 
most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of 
Raphael or of Correggio, the insolent fraud 
would be soon discovered and indignantly re¬ 
jected. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the 
miracles of the primitive church since the time 
of the apostles, this unresisting softness of tem¬ 
per, so conspicuous among the believers of the 
second and third centuries, proved of some acci¬ 
dental benefit to the cause of truth and religion. 
In modern timet, a latent and even involuntary 
scepticism adheres to the most pious dis|>osi- 
tions. Their admission of supernatural truths is 
much less an active consent than a cold and 
passive acquiescence. Accustomed long since to 
observe and to respect the invariable order of 
Nature, our reason, or at least our imagination, 
is not sufficiently prepared to sustain the visible 
action of the Deity. But in the first ages of 
Christianity the situation of mankind was ex¬ 
tremely dilTcreni. The most curious, or the most 
credulous, among the Pagans were often per¬ 
suaded to enter into a society which asserted an 
actual claim of miraculous powers. The primi¬ 
tive Christians perpetually trod on mvstic 
ground, and their minds were exercised by the 
habits of believing the most extraordinary 
events. They felt, or they fancied, that on every 
side they were incessantly assaulted by dae¬ 
mons, comforted by visions, instructed by 
prophecy, and surprisingly delivered from dan¬ 
ger, sickness, and from death itself, by the sup¬ 
plications of the church. The real or imaginary 
prodigies, of which they so frequently conceived 
themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or 
the spectators, very happily disposed them to 
adopt with the same case, but with far greater 
justice, the authentic wonders of the evangelic 
history; and thus miracles that eitceedcd not 
the measure of their own experience inspired 
them with the most lively a.ssurance of mysteries 
which were acknowledged to surpass the limits 
of their understanding. It is this deep impres¬ 
sion of supernatural truths which has been so 
much celebrated under the name of faith; a 
state of mind described as the surest pledge of 
the Divine favour and of future felicity, and 
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recommended as the first or perhaps the only 
merit of a Christian. According to the more 
rigid doctors, the moral virtues, which may be 
equally practised by infideis, are destitute of 
any value or efficacy in the work of our justi* 
fication. 

IV. But the primitive Christian demonstrated 
his faith by his virtues; and it was very justly 
supposed that the Divine persuasion, which en¬ 
lightened or subdued the understanding, must 
at the same time purify the heart and direct the 
actions of the believer. The first apologists of 
Christianity who justify the innocence of their 
brethren, and the writers of a later p<*riod who 
celebrate the sanctity of their ancestors, display, 
in the most lively colours, the reformation of 
manners which was introduced into the world 
by the preaching of the Gospel. As it is my in¬ 
tention to remark only such human causes as 
were permitted to second the influence of rev¬ 
elation, 1 shall slightly mention two motives 
which might naturally render the lives of the 
primitive Christians much purer and more aus¬ 
tere than those ot their Pagan contemporaries 
or their degenerate successors—repentance for 
their past sins, and the laudable desire of sup¬ 
porting the reputation of the society in which 
they were engaged. 

It is a v<Ty ancient reproach, suggested by 
the Ignorance or the malice of infidelity, that 
the Christians allured into their party the most 
atrocious criminals, who, as soon as they were 
touched by a ^ensc of remorse, were easily per¬ 
suaded to wash away, in the water of baptism, 
the guilt of their past conduct, for which the 
temples of the gods refused to grant them any 
expiation. But this reproach, when it is cleared 
from misrepresentation, conlribulcs as much to 
the honour as it did to the increase of the 
church.**® The friends of Christianity may ac¬ 
knowledge without a blush that many of the 
most eminent saints had been Ix'fore their bap¬ 
tism the most abandoned sinners. Those per¬ 
sons who in the. world had followed, though in 
an imperfect manner, the dictates of benevo¬ 
lence and propriety* derived such a calm satis¬ 
faction from the opinion of their own reetitude 
as rendered them much less susceptible of the 
sudden emotions of shame, of grief^ and of ter¬ 
ror, which have given birth to so many wonder¬ 
ful conversions. After the example of their Di¬ 
vine Master, the missionaries of the Gospel dis¬ 
dained not the society of men, and especially of 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and 
very often by the effects, of their vices. As they 
emerged from sin and superstition to the glori¬ 


ous hope of immortality, they resolved to devote 
themselves to a life, not only of virtue, but of 
penitence. The desire of perfection became the 
ruling passion of their soul; and it is well known 
that, while reason embraces a cold mediocrity, 
our passions hurry us with rapid violence over 
the space which lies between the most opposite 
extremes. 

When the new conwTts had been enrolled in 
the number of the faithful, and were admitted 
to the sacraments of the church, they found 
themselves restrained from relapsing into their 
past disorders by another consideration of a less 
spiritual but of a very innocent and respectable 
nature. Any particular society that has depart¬ 
ed from the great body of the nation, or the 
religion to which it belonged, immediately be¬ 
comes the object of universal as well as invidi¬ 
ous observation. In proportion to the smallness 
of its numbers, character of the society may 
be affected bv the virtue and vices of the per¬ 
sons who compfjse it; and every member is en¬ 
gaged to watch with the most vigilant attention 
over his own behaviour, and over that of his 
brethren, since, as he must expect to incur a 
part of the common disgrace, he may hope to 
enjoy a share of the common reputation. When 
the Christians of Bithynia wrre brought before 
the tribunal of the younger Pliny, they assured 
the proconsul that, far from being engaged in 
any unlawful conspiracy, they were bound by a 
solemn obligation to abstain from the commis¬ 
sion of those crime.s w'hich disturb the private or 
public peace of societv, from theft, robberv, 
adultcr>% perjurv, and fraud.Near a century 
afterwards, Tertullian with an honest pride 
could boast that vers* few^ Christians had suf¬ 
fered by the hand of the executioner, except on 
account of their religion.**^ Their serious and 
secjiicstered life, averse to the gay luxurv' of the 
age, inured them to chastity, temp)crancc. econ¬ 
omy, and all the sober and domestic \ irlucs. As 
the greater number were of some trade or pro¬ 
fession, it w'as inciiml'kcnt on them, by the strict¬ 
est integrity and the fairest dealing, to remove 
the suspicions which the profane are too apt to 
conceive against the appearances of sanctity. 
Tbp contempt of the wwld exercised them in 
the habits of humility, mt^ekness, and patience. 
The more they w’cre persecuted, the more close¬ 
ly they adhered to each other. Their mutual 
charity and unsuspecting confidence has been 
remarked by infidels, and was too often abused 
by perfidious friends.** 

It is a very honourable circumstance for the 
morals of the primitive Christians, that even 
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their faults, or rather errors, were derived from 
air excess'of virtue. The bishops and doctors of 
the church, whose evidence attests, and whose 
authority might influence, the professions, the 
principles, and even the practice of their con- 
temp>oraries, had studied the Scriptures with 
less skill than devotion; and they often received 
in the most literal sense those rigid precepts of 
Christ and the apostles to which the prudence 
of succeeding commentators has applied a 
looser and more figurative mode of interpreta¬ 
tion. Ambitious to exalt the perfection of the 
Gospel above the wisdom of philosophy, the 
zealous fathers have carried the duties of self¬ 
mortification, of purity, and of patience, to a 
height which it is scarcely possible to attain, 
and much less to preserve, in our present state 
of weakness and corruption. A doctrine so ex¬ 
traordinary and so sublime must inevitably 
command the veneration of the people; but it 
was ill calculated to obtain the suffrage of those 
worldly philosophers who, in the conduct of 
this transitory life, consult only the feelings of 
nature and the interest of society. 

There are two very natural propensities 
which we may distinguish in the most virtuous 
and liberal dispositions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of action. If the former is refined by art 
and learning, improved by the charms of social 
intercourse, and corrected by a just regard to 
economy, to health, and to reputation, it is pro¬ 
ductive ol the greatest part of the happiness of 
private life. The love of action is a principle of . 
a much stronger and more doubtful nature. It 
often leads to anger, to anibitidh, and to re¬ 
venge ; but when it is guided by the sense of pro¬ 
priety and benevolence, it becomes the parent 
of every virtue, and, if those virtues are accom¬ 
panied with equal abilities, a family, a state, or 
an empire may be indebted for their safety and 
prosperity to the undaunted courage of a single 
man. To the love of pleasure we may therefore 
ascribe most of the agreeable, to the love of ac¬ 
tion we may attribute most of the useful and re¬ 
spectable, qualifications. The character in which 
both the one and the other should be united 
and harmonised would seem to constitute the 
most perfect idea of human nature. The insensi¬ 
ble and inactive disposition, which should be 
supposed alike destitute of both, would be re¬ 
jected, by the common consent of mankind, as 
utterly incapable of procuring any happiness to 
the individual, or any public Ix^nefit to the 
world. But it was not in this world that the primi¬ 
tive Christians were desirous of making them¬ 
selves either agreeable or useful. 


The acquisition of knowledge, the exercise of 
our reason or fancy, and the cheerful flow of 
unguarded conversation, may employ the lei¬ 
sure of a liberal mind. Such amusements, how¬ 
ever, were rejected with abhorrence, or ad¬ 
mitted with the utmost caution, by the severity 
of the fathers, who despised all knowledge that 
was not useful to salvation, and who considered 
all levity of discourse as a criminal abuse of the 
gift of speech. In our present state of existence 
the body is so inseparably connected with the 
soul, that it seems to be our interest to taste, 
with innocence and moderation, the enjoy¬ 
ments of which that faithful companion is sus¬ 
ceptible. Very different was the reasoning of 
our devout predecessors; vainly aspiring to imi¬ 
tate the perfection of angels, they disdained, or 
they affected to disdain, every earthly and cor¬ 
poreal delight.Some of our senses indeed are 
necessary for our preservation, others for our 
subsistence, and others again for our informa¬ 
tion; .md thus far it was iinpossif)le to reject the 
use of them. The first sensation of pleasure was 
marked as the first moment of their abuse. The 
unfeeling candidate for heaven was instrueted, 
not only to resist the grosser allurements of the 
taste or smell, but even to shut his ears against 
the profane harmony of sounds, and to view 
with indifference the most finished productions 
of human art. Gay apparel, magnificent houses, 
and elegant furniture were supposed to unite 
the double guilt of pride and ol sensualifv: a 
simple and mortified appearance was more suit¬ 
able to the Christian who was certain of his sins 
and doubtful of his salvation. In their censures 
of luxury the fatlirrs are extremely miniile and 
circumstantial;**® and among the various articles 
which excite their pious indignation, we may 
enumerate false hair, garments of any colour 
except white, instruments of music, vases of 
gold or silver, downy pillows (as Jacob reposed 
his head on a stone), white bread, foreign wines, 
public salutations, the use of warm baths, and 
the practice of shaving the beard, which, ac¬ 
cording to the expression of TertuUian, is a lie 
against our own faces, and an impious attempt 
to improve the works of the Creator.®^ When 
Christianity was introduced among the rich 
and the polite, the observation of these singular 
laws was left, as it would \>e at present, to the 
few who were ambitious of superior sanctity. 
But it is always easy, as well as agreeable, for the 
inferior ranks of mankind to claim a merit from 
the contempt of that pomp and pleasure which 
fortune has placed beyond their reach. The vir¬ 
tue of tl.e primitive Christians, like that of the 
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first Romans, was very frequently guarded by 
poverty and ignorance. 

The chaste severity of the fathers in whatever 
related to the commerce of the two sexes flowed 
from the same principle—their abhorrence of 
every enjoyment which might gratify the sensu¬ 
al and degrade the spiritual nature of man. It 
was their favourite opinion, that if Adam had 
preserved his obedience to the Creator, he 
would have lived for ever in a state of virgin 
purity, and that some harmless mode of vegeta¬ 
tion might have peopled paradise with a race of 
innocent and immortal Ixrings.*-** The use of mar¬ 
riage wiis permitted only to his fallen posterity, 
as a necessary expedient to continue the human 
species, and as a restraint, liowever imperfect, 
on th<‘ nat\iral licentiousness of desire. The hes¬ 
itation of the orthodox ca.suists on this interest¬ 
ing subject betrays the perplexity of men unwill¬ 
ing to approve an institution which they w'ere 
compelled to tolerate.** The enumeration of the 
very whimsical laws which tliey most circum¬ 
stantially iin|K»sed on the niarriagc-bcd would 
force a smile from the young and a blush from 
the fair. It was their unanimous sentiment that 
a first niarriage was adequate to all the pur- 
pcjses of nature and of society. 'Du* sen.siial con¬ 
nection was refined into a resemblance of the 
mystic union of Christ with his church, and w’as 
pronounced to lx* indissolubh' either by divorce 
or by death. The practice of second nuptials 
was branded with th<‘ name of a legal adultery; 
and the persons who were guilty of so scandalous 
an offence against Cliristian purity were soon 
exclufied from the honours, and even from the 
arms, of the ehureh.''** Since desire was imputed 
as a crime, and marriage was tolerated as a de¬ 
fect, it was consistent with the same principles 
to consider a stale of celibacy as the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the Divine perfection. It was with the 
utmost difliculiy that ancient Rome could sup¬ 
port the institution of six vestals;'*^ but the primi¬ 
tive church w'as filled with a great number of 
persons of cither sex w'ho had devoted them¬ 
selves to the profession of pxTjjetual chastity.** 
A few of these, among whom we may reckon the 
learned Origen, judged it the most prudent to 
disarm the tempter.*® Some were insensible and 
some were invincible against tlie assaults of the 
flesh. Disdaining an ignominious flight, the vir¬ 
gins of the warm climate of Africa encountered 
the enemy in the closest engagement; they per¬ 
mitted priests and deacons to share their bed, 
and gloried amidst the flames in their unsullied 
purity. But insulted Nature sometimes vindi¬ 
cated her rights, and this new species of martyr¬ 


dom served only to introduce a new scandal in¬ 
to the church.*^ Among the Christian ascetics, 
however (a name which they soon acquired 
from their painful exercise), many, as they were 
less presumptuous, were probably more success¬ 
ful. The loss of sensual pleasure was supplied 
and compensated by spiritual pride. Even the 
multitude of Pagans w-erc inclined to estimate 
the merit of the sacrifice by its apparent diffi¬ 
culty; and it was in the praise of these chaste 
spouses of Christ that the fathers have poured 
forth the troubled stream of their eloquence.** 
Such are the early traces of monastic principles 
and institutions, w'hich, in a subsequent age, 
have counterbalanced all the temporal advan¬ 
tages of Christianity.** 

The Christians were not less adverse to the 
business than to the pleasures of this world. The 
defence of our persons and property they knew 
not how to rccojgcilc w'ith the patient doctrine 
which enjoined an unlimited forgiveness of past 
injuries, and commanded them to invite the 
rep>ctition of fresh insults. Their simplicity W’as 
oflended bv the use of oaths, by the pomp of 
magistracy, and by the active contention of pub¬ 
lic life; nor could their humane ignorance be 
convinced that it was lawful on any occasion to 
shed the blood of our fellow'-crcatures, either by 
the sword of justice or by that of war, even 
though their criminal or hostile attempts should 
threaten the peace and safety of the whole com- 
miinity.^^'’ It w'as acknowledged that, under a 
less perfect law, the powers of the Jewish con¬ 
stitution had been exercised, with the approba¬ 
tion of Heaven, by in.spired prophets and by 
anointed kings. The Christians felt and confess¬ 
ed that such institutions might be ncce.ssary for 
the present s\*strm of the world, and they cheer¬ 
fully siibmilted to the authority of their Pagan 
governors. But while they inculcated the max¬ 
ims of pi'issive obedience, they refused to take 
anv .active part in the civil administration or the 
military defence of the empire. Some indul¬ 
gence might perhaps be allowed to those per¬ 
sons who, before their conversion, were alrt'ady 
engaged in such \aolcnt and sanguinary occu¬ 
pations;'®* but it was impossible that the Chris- 
ti«’ s, without renouncing a more sacred duty, 
could assume the character of soldiers, of mag¬ 
istrates, or of princes.'®* I'his indolent, or even 
criminal disregard to the public welfare, ex¬ 
posed them to the contempt and reproaches of 
the Pagans, who very frequently asked, w'hat 
must be the fate of the empire, attacked on 
every side by the barbarians, if all mankind 
sliould adopt the pusillanimous sentiments of 
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the new sect?'®* To this insulting question the 
Christian apologists returned obscure and am¬ 
biguous answers, as they were unwilling to re¬ 
veal the secret cause of their security; the ex¬ 
pectation that, before the conversion of man¬ 
kind was accomplished, war, government, the 
Roman empire, and the world itself, would be 
no more. It may be observed that, in this in¬ 
stance likewise, the situation of the first Chris¬ 
tians coincided very happily with their religious 
scruples, and that their aversion to an active 
life contributed rather to excuse them from the 
service than to exclude them from the honours 
of the state and army. 

V. But the human character, however it may 
be exalted or depressed by a temporary enthu¬ 
siasm, will return by degrees to its proptT and 
natural level, and will resume those passions 
that seem the most adapted to its present con¬ 
dition. The primitive Christians were dead to 
the business and pleasures of the world; but 
their love of action, which could never be en¬ 
tirely extinguished, soon revived, and found a 
new occupation in the government of the church. 
A separate societv, w'hich attacked the estab¬ 
lished religion of the empire, was obliged to 
adopt some form of internal policy, and to ap¬ 
point a sufficient number of ministers, intrusted 
not only with the spiritual functions, but even 
with the temporal direction of the Christian 
commonwealth. The safely of the society, its 
honour, its aggrandisement, were productive, 
even in the most pious minds, of a spirit of pa¬ 
triotism, such as the first of the Romans had felt 
for the republic, and sometimes of a similar in¬ 
difference in the use of whatever means might 
probably conduce to so desirable an end. The 
ambition of raising themselves or their friends 
to the honours and offices of the church was 
disguised by the laudable intention of devot¬ 
ing to the public benefit the power and consid¬ 
eration which, for that purpose* only, it became 
their duty to solicit. In the exercise of their func¬ 
tions they were frequently called upon to detect 
the errors of heresy or the arts of faction, to 
oppose the designs of perfidious brethren, to 
stigmatise their characters with deserved in¬ 
famy, and to expel them from the bosom of a 
society whose peace and happiness they had 
attempted to disturb. The ecclesiastical gover¬ 
nors of the Christians were taught to unite the 
wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dove; but as the former was refined, so the latter 
was insensibly corrupted, by the habits of gov¬ 
ernment. In the church as well as in the world, 
the persons who were placed in any public su- 


tion rendered themselves considerable by their 
eloquence and firmness, by their knowledge of 
mankind, and by their dexterity in business; 
and while they concealed from others, and pier- 
haps from themselves, the secret motives of their 
conduct, they too frequently relapsed into all the 
turbulent passions of active life, which were tinc¬ 
tured with an additional degree of bitterness 
and obstinacy from the infusion of spiritual zeal. 

The government of the church has often been 
the subject, as well as the prize, of religious con¬ 
tention. The hostile disputants of Rome, of 
Paris, of Oxford, and of (Geneva, have alike 
struggled to reduce the primitive and apostolic 
model'®* to the respective standards of their own 
policy. The few who have pursued this inquiry 
with more candour and impartiality are of opin¬ 
ion'®^ that the apostles declined the office of 
legislation, and rather chose to endun* some par¬ 
tial scandals and divisions, than to exclude the 
Christians of a future age from the liberty of 
varying their form.s of ecclesiastical government 
according to the changes of times and circum¬ 
stances. I'hc scheme of policy w Inch, under their 
approbation, was adopted for the use of the first 
century, may be discovered from the practice of 
Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The soci¬ 
eties which w'crc instituted in the cities of the 
Roman empire were united only bv the ties of 
faith and chanty. lndef>cndence and e(|Udlity 
formed the basis of their internal (institution. 
The want of discipline and human learning was 
• supplied by the occasional assistance of the 
prophet who were called to that function 
without distinction of age, of sex, or of natural 
abililie>s, and who, as often as they felt the 
divine impulse, poured forth the ellusions of the 
Spirit in the assembly of the faithful. But these 
extraordinary gifts were frecjucntly abused or 
misapplied by the prophetic teachers. They dis¬ 
play (*d them at an iinpropcT season, presumptu¬ 
ously distuibc'd the .ser\icc of the assembly, and 
by iheir pride or mistaken zeal they introduced, 
particularly into the afxistolie church of Cor¬ 
inth, a long and melancholy train of <tisnrders.'®^ 
As the institution of prophets became useless, 
and even fxrrnicious, their powers verc with¬ 
drawn, and their office alxilislu'd. 

The public functions of religion Were solely 
intrusted to the established ministers of the 
church, the bishops and the pte^hyters; two ap¬ 
pellations which, in their first origin, appear 
to have distinguished the same ofifee and the 
same o-der of persons. The name of Presbyter 
was expressive of their age, or rather of their 
gravity and wisdom. The title of Bishop denoted 
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their inspection over the faith and manners of 
the Christians who were committed to their pas¬ 
toral care. In proportion to the respective num¬ 
bers of the faithful, a larger or smaller number 
of these episcopal presbyters guided each infant 
congregation with equal authority and with 
united counsels.'®* 

But the most perfect equality of freedom re¬ 
quires the directing hand of a superior magis¬ 
trate : and the order of public dclilxrations soon 
introduces the office of a president, invested at 
least with the authority of collecting the senti¬ 
ments, and of executing the resolutions, of the 
assembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, 
which would so frequently have been interrupt¬ 
ed by annual or by occasional elections, induced 
the primitive Christians to constitute an honour¬ 
able and pcrpt'tual magistracy, and to choose 
one of the wisest and most holy among their 
presbyters to execute, during his life, tlie duties 
of their ecclesiastical governor. It was under 
these circumstances that the lofty title of Bishop 
bc'gaii to raise itsi |1 aix;vc the humble appella¬ 
tion of Presbyter; and while the latter remained 
the most natural distinction for the members of 
every Christian senate, the former v\as appro¬ 
priated to the dignity of its new president.*®* 
The advantages of this espiscopal form of gov¬ 
ernment, which appears to have been intro¬ 
duced l>efore the end of the first century,”® were 
so obvious, and so important for the future 
greatnes.s, as well as the present peace, of Chris¬ 
tianity, that it was adopted without delay by all 
the societies which were aln^ady scattered over 
the empire, had acquired in a very early period 
the sanction of antiquity,"* and is still revered 
by the most powerful churches, both of the East 
and of the West, as a primitive and even as a 
divine establishment.*** It is needless to ol>serve 
that the pious and humble presbyters who were 
first dignified with the episcopal title could not 
possess, and would probably have rejected, the 
power and pomp which now encircles the tiara 
of the Roman pontiiT, or the mitre of a German 
prelate. But we may define in a few w’ords the 
narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some 
instances of a temporal nature.*** It consisted in 
the administration of the sacraments and disci¬ 
pline of the church, tlie superintendency of re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, which imperceptibly in¬ 
creased in number and variety, the consecra¬ 
tion of ecclesiastical ministers, to w'hoin the 
bishop assigned their respective functions, the 
management of the public fund, and the deter¬ 
mination of ail such differences as the faithful 


were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of 
an idolatrous judge. These powers, during a 
short period, were exercised according to the 
advice of the presbyteral college, and with the 
consent and approbation of the assembly of 
Christians. The primitive bishops were consid¬ 
ered only as the first of their equals, and the 
honourable servants of a free people. Whenever 
the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a 
new president was chosen among the presbyters 
by the suffrage of the whole congregation, every 
meml^er of which supposed himself invested 
with a sacred and sacerdotal character.**^ 

Such was the mild and equal constitution by 
which the Christians were governed more than 
an hundred years after the death of the apostles. 
Every society formed within itself a separate 
and independent republic; and although the 
most distant of these little states maintained a 
mutual as well as friendly intercourse of letters 
and deputations, the Christian world was not 
yet connected by any supreme authority or leg¬ 
islative assembly. As the numbers of the faithful 
were gradually multiplied, they discovered the 
advantages that might result from a closer union 
of their interest and designs. Towards the end 
of the second c<‘ntury, the churches of Greece 
and .\sia adopted the useful institutions of pro¬ 
vincial synods, and they may justly be supposed 
to have borrowed the model of a representative 
council from the celebrated examples of their 
own country, the Amphictyons, the .^charan 
league, or the assemblies of the Ionian cities. It 
was soon established as a custom and as a law, 
that the bishops of the independent churches 
should meet in the capital of the pro\ ince at the 
stated periods of spring and autumn. Their de- 
lilx*rations w ere assisted by the advice of a few 
distinguished presbyters, and moderated by the 
presence of a listening multitude.*** Their de¬ 
crees, which were styled Canons, regulated 
every impiortant controversy of faith and disci¬ 
pline ; and it was natural to believe that a liberal 
effusion of the Holy Spirit would be poured on 
the united assembly of the delegates of the 
Christian people. The institution of synods w'as 
so *'11 suited to private ambition and to public 
interest, that in the space of a few years it was 
received throughout the w’hole empire. A n'g- 
ular correspondence w^as established Ixrtwei'n 
the provincial councils, which mutually com¬ 
municated and approved their respective pro¬ 
ceedings; and the catholic church soon as¬ 
sumed the form, and acquired the strength, of a 
great foederative republic.*'* 

As the legislative authority of the particular 
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churches was insensibly superseded by the use 
of councils, the bishops obtained by their alli¬ 
ance a much larger share of executive and arbi¬ 
trary power; and as soon as they were connected 
by a sense of their common interest, they were 
enabled to attack, with united vigour, the orig¬ 
inal rights of their clergy and people. The prel¬ 
ates of the third century imperceptibly changed 
the language of exhortation into that of com¬ 
mand, scattered the seeds of future usurpations, 
and supplied, by scripture allegories and de¬ 
clamatory rhetoric, their deficiency of force and 
of reason. They exalted the unity and power of 
the church, as it was represented in the episco¬ 
pal OFFICE, of which every bishop enjoyed an 
equal and undivided portion.^^^ Princes and 
magistrates, it was often repeated, might boast 
an earthly claim to a transitory dominion: it 
was the episcopal authority alone which was 
derived from the Deity, and extended itself over 
this and over another world. The bishops were 
the vicegerents of Christ, the successors of the 
apostles, and the mystic substitutes of the high 
priest of the Mosaic law. Their exclusive privi¬ 
lege of conferring the sacerdotal character in¬ 
vaded the freedom both of clerical and of pop¬ 
ular elections: and if, in the administration of 
the church, they still consulted the judgment of 
the presbyters or the inclination of the people, 
they most carefully inculcated the merit of such 
a voluntary condescension. The bishops ac¬ 
knowledged the supreme authority which re-. 
sided in the assembly of their brethren; but in 
the government of his peculiar diocese each of 
them exacted from his /ocA the same implicit 
obedience as if that favourite metaphor had 
been literally Just, and as if the shepherd had 
been of a more exalted nature than that of his 
shcep.^** This obedience, however, was not im¬ 
posed without some efforts on the one side, and 
some resistance on the other. The democratical 
part of the constitution was, in many places, 
very warmly supported by the zealous or inter¬ 
ested opposition of the inferior clergy. But their 
patriotism received the ignominious epithets of 
faction and schism, and the episcopal cause was 
indebted for its rapid progress to the labours of 
many active prelates, who like Cyprian of Car¬ 
thage, could reconcile the arts of the most am¬ 
bitious statesman with the Christian virtues 
which seem adapted to the character of a saint 
and martyr.”* 

The same causes which at first had destroyed 
the equality of the presbyters introduced among 
the bishops a pre-eminence of rank, and from 
thence a superiority of jurisdiction. As often as 


in the spring and autumn they met in provincial 
synod, the difference of personal merit and rep¬ 
utation was very sensibly felt among the mem¬ 
bers of the assembly, and the multitude was 
governed by the wisdom and eloquence of the 
few. But the order of public proceedings re¬ 
quired a more regular and less invidious dis¬ 
tinction; the office of perpetual presidents in the 
councils of each province was conferred on the 
bishops of the principal city; and these aspiring 
prelates, who soon acquired the lofty titles of 
Metropolitans and Primates, secretly prepared 
themselves to usurp over their episcopal breth¬ 
ren the same authority which the bishops had 
so lately assumed above the college of presby¬ 
ters.*^* Nor was it long lx*forc an emulation of 
pre-eminence and power prevailed among the 
Metropolitans themselves, each of them affect¬ 
ing to display, in the most pompous terms, the 
temporal honours and advantages of the city 
over which he presided; the nunilxTs and opu¬ 
lence of the Christians w ho were siib|eci to their 
pastoral care; the saints and martyrs who had 
arisen among them; and the puriiv with w'hich 
they prescr\ed the tradition of the faith as it had 
been transmitted through a senes of orthodox 
bishops from the apostle or the apostolic disc iple 
to whom the foundation of their church was 
ascribed.*” From every cause, either of a civil 
or of an ecclesiastical nature*, it wasrasy to fore¬ 
see that Rome must en|oy the respect, and would 
soon claim the obedience, of the provinces. The 
society of the faithful Ijore a just proportion to 
the capital of the empire; and the Roman 
church was the greatest, the most numerous, 
and, in regard to the West, the most ancicuU of 
all the Christian establishments, many of which 
had received their religion from the pious la¬ 
bours of her missionaries. I nstead of one apostolic 
founder, the utmost boast of Antioch, of Ephe¬ 
sus, or of Corinth, the banks of the Tiber were 
supposed to have been honoured with the 
preaching and martyrdom of the /w;o most 
eminent among the apostlesand the bishops 
of Rome very prudently claimed the inheritance 
of whatsoever prerogatives were attributed ci¬ 
ther to the person or to the office of St. Peter. 
The bishops of Italy and of the provinces were 
disposed to allow them a primacy of order and 
asscx:iation (such was their very accurate ex¬ 
pression) in the Christian aristocracy.**^ But the 
power of a monarch was rejected with abhor¬ 
rence, and the aspiring genius of Rome expe¬ 
rienced from the nations of Asia and Africa a 
more vigorous resistance to her spiritual than 
she had formerly done to her temporal dominion. 
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The patriotic Cyprian, who ruled with the most 
absolute sway the church of Carthage and the 
provincial synods, opposed with resolution and 
success the ambition of the Roman pontiff, art¬ 
fully connected his own cause with that of the 
eastern bishops, and, like Hannibal, sought out 
new allies in the heart of Asia.”® If this Punic 
war was carried on without any cifusion of 
blood, it was owing much less to the modera¬ 
tion than to the weakness of the contending prel¬ 
ates. Invectives and excommunications were 
their only weapons; and these, during the prog- 
re.ss of the whole controversy, they hurled 
against each other with equal fury and devo¬ 
tion. The hard necessity of censuring either a 
pope or a saint and martyr distresses the modern 
Catholics whenever they arc obliged to relate 
the particulars of a dispute in which the cham¬ 
pions of religion indulged such passions as seem 
much more adapted to the senate or to the 
camp.”® 

The progress of the ecclesiastical authority 
gave birth to the memorable distinction of the 
laity and of the clergy, which had been un¬ 
known to the Greeks and Romans.”^ The for¬ 
mer of these appellations comprehended the 
body of the Christian people; the latter, accord¬ 
ing to the signification of the word, was appro¬ 
priated to the chosen portion that had been set 
apart for the service of religion; a celebrated 
order of men w'hich has furnished the most im¬ 
portant, though not always the most edifying, 
subjects for modern history. Their mutual hos¬ 
tilities sometimes disturl)ed the peace of the in¬ 
fant church, but their zeal and activity were 
united in the common cause, and the love of 
power, w'hich (under the most artful disguises) 
could insinuate it.self into the breasts of bishops 
and martyrs, animated them to increase the 
numlxT of their subjects, and to enlarge the 
limits of the Christian empire. They were desti¬ 
tute of any temporal force, and they were fi>r a 
long time discouraged and oppressed, rather 
than a.ssisted, by the civil magistrate; but they 
had acquired, and they employed within their 
own society, the two most efficacious instru¬ 
ments of government, rewards and punish¬ 
ments; the former derived from the pious liber¬ 
ality, the latter from the devout apprehensions, 
of the faithful. 

1 . The community of goods, which had so 
agreeably amused the imagination of Plato,”® 
and which subsisted in some degree among the 
austere sect of the Essenians,*’-** was adopted for 
a short time in the primitive church. The fcr\'our 
of the first proselytes prompted them to sell 


those worldly possessions which they despised, 
to lay the price of them at the feet of the apostles, 
and to content themselves with receiving an 
equal share out of the general distribution.”® 
The progress of the Christian religion relaxed, 
and gradually abolished, this generous institu¬ 
tion, which, in hands less pure than those of the 
apostles, would too soon have been corrupted 
and abused by the returning selfishness of hu¬ 
man nature; and the converts who embraced 
the new religion were permitted to retain the 
possession of their patrimony, to receive legacies 
and inheritances, and to increase their separate 
pro[xrty by all the lawful means of trade and 
industry. Instead of an absolute sacrifice, a mod¬ 
erate proportion was accepted by the ministers 
of the Gospel; and in their weekly or monthly 
assemblies every Ixlievcr, according to the exi¬ 
gency of the occasion, and the measure of his 
wealth and piety, presented his voluntary offer¬ 
ing for the use of the common fund.”* Nothing, 
however inconsiderable, was refused; but it w'as 
diligently inculcated that, in the article of tithes, 
the Mosaic law w’as still of divine obligation; 
and that, since the Jew's, under a less perfect 
discipline, had been commanded to pay a tenth 
part of all that they possessed, it would become 
the disciples of Christ to distinguish themselves 
by a superior degree of liberality,*” and to ac¬ 
quire some merit by resigning a supertluous 
treasure, which must so soon be annihilated with 
the world itself.*^® It is almost unnecessary to 
observe that the revenue of each particular 
church, which w'as of so uncertain and fluctuat¬ 
ing a nature, must h.ive varied w'ilh the poverty 
or the opulence of the faithful, as they were dis¬ 
persed in obscure villages, or collected in the 
great cities of the empire. In the time of the em¬ 
peror Decius it w'as the opinion of the magis¬ 
trates that the Christians of Rome w'cre |>c»s- 
sessed of very considerable wealth, that vessels 
of gold and silver w'ere used in their religious 
worship, and that many among their proschtes 
had .sold their lands and houses to increase the 
public riches of the sect, at the expense, indeed, 
of their unfortunate children, who found them- 
sch 's l>cggai-s because their parents had been 
saints.*®^ We should listen with distrust to the 
suspicions of strangers and enemies; on this oc¬ 
casion, however, they receive a very specious 
and probable colour from the two following 
circumstances, the only ones that have reached 
our knowledge which define any precise sums 
or convc> any distinct idea, .\lmost at the same 
pcriixl the bishop of Carthage, from a society 
less opulent than that of Rome, collected an 
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hundred thousand sesterces (above eight hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds sterling), on a sudden call 
of charity to redeem the brethren of Numidia, 
who had been carried away captives by the bar¬ 
barians of the desert.^^^ About an hundred years 
before the reign of Decius the Roman church 
had received, in a single donation, the sum of 
two hundred thousand sesterces from a stranger 
of Pontus, who proposed to fix his residence in 
the capital.^^* These oblations, for the most 
part, were made in money; nor was the society 
of Christians either desirous or capable of ac¬ 
quiring, to any considerable degree, the incum¬ 
brance of landed property. It had been pro¬ 
vided by several laws, which were enacted with 
the same design as our statutes of mortmain, 
that no real estates should be given or bequeath¬ 
ed to any corporate body without either a 
special privilege or a particular dispensation 
from the emperor or from the senate;'®' who 
were seldom disposed to grant them in fa\our 
of a sect, at first the object of their contempt, 
and at last of their fears and jealousy. A trans¬ 
action, however, is related under the reign of 
Alexander Severus, which discovers that the 
restraint was sometimes eluded or suspended, 
and that the Christians w'ere permitted to claim 
and to possess lands within the limits of Rome 
itself.'®® I’hc progress of Christianity, and the 
civil confusion of the empire, contributed to re¬ 
lax the severity of the laws; and, before the 
close of the third century, many considerable ^ 
estates were bestowed on the opulent churches 
of Rome, Milan, Carthage, Antioch, Alexan¬ 
dria, and the other great cities of Italy and the 
provinces. 

The bishop was the natural steward of the 
church; the public sux:k was intrusted to his 
care without account or control; the presbyters 
were confined to their spiritual functions, and 
the more dependent order of deacons was solely 
employed in the management and distribution 
of the ecclesiastical revenue.”® If we may give 
credit to the vehement declamations of Cyp¬ 
rian, there were too many among his African 
brethren who, in the execution of their charge, 
violated every precept, not only of evangelic 
perfection, but even of moral virtue. By some of 
these unfaithful stewards the riches of the 
church were lavished in sensual pleasures; by 
others they were perverted to the purposes of 
private gain, of fraudulent purchases, and of 
rapacious usury.'But as long as the contribu¬ 
tions of the Christian people were free and un¬ 
constrained, the abuse of their confidence could 
not be very frequent, and the general uses to 


wliich their liberality was applied reflected hon¬ 
our on the religious society. A decent portion 
was reserved for the maintenance of the bishop 
and his clergy; a sufficient sum was allotted for 
the expenses of the public worship, of which the 
feasts of love, the agapa^ as they were called, 
constituted a very pleasing part. The whole re¬ 
mainder was the sacred patrimony of the poor. 
According to the discretion of the bishop, it was 
distributed to support widows and orphans, the 
lame, the sick, and the aged of the community; 
to comfort strangers and pilgrims, and to allevi¬ 
ate the misfortunes of prisoners and captives, 
more especially when their suilcrings had been 
occasioned by their firm attachment to the 
cause of religion.'**' A generous intercourse of 
charity united the most distant provinces, and 
the smaller congregations w'ere cheerfully assist¬ 
ed by the alms of their more opulent brethren.' 
Such an institution, which paid less regard to 
the merit than to the distress of the object, very 
materially conduced to the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity. The pagans, who were actuated by a 
sense of humanity, while they derided the doc¬ 
trines, acknowledged the benevolence, of the 
new sect.'” The prospect of immediate relu*f 
and of future protection allured into its hospit¬ 
able bosom many ol those unhappy p(*rsons 
whom the neglect ol the world would have aban¬ 
doned to the miscTies of want, of^jekness, and 
of old age. 'riiere is some reason likewise to lx‘- 
licvc that great numbers of infants vxho, accord¬ 
ing to the inhuman practice of the times, had 
been exposed by their parents, were frequently 
rescued from death, baptised, educated, and 
maintained by the piety of the Christians, and 
at the expense of the public treasure.' 

11. It is the undoubted right of every society 
to exclude fnim its communion and benefits 
such among its members as reject or violate 
those regulations which have been establishc'd 
by general consent. In tlie exercise of this power 
the ceasurcs of the Christian church were chiefly 
directed against scandalous sinners, and par¬ 
ticularly those who were guilty of murder, of 
fraud, or of incontinence; against {he authors, 
or the followers, of any hcrctLc:al opinions which 
had lx:en condemned by the judgment of the 
episcopal order; and aguinst thole unhappy 
persons who, whether from choice c** from com¬ 
pulsion, had piollutcd themselves after their 
baptism by any act of idolatrous worship. The 
consequences of excommunication were of a 
temporal as well as a spiritual nature* The 
Christian against whom it was pronounced was 
deprived of any part in the oblations of the faith- 
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fill. The ties both of religious and of private 
friendship were dissolved: he found himself a 
profane object of abhorrence to the persons 
whom he the most esteemed, or by whom he 
had been the most tenderly beloved; and as far 
as an expulsion from a respectable society could 
imprint on his character a mark of disgrace, he 
was shunned or suspected by the generality of 
mankind. The situation of these unfortunate 
exiles was in itself very painful and melancholy; 
but, as it usually happens, their apprehensions 
far exceeded their sufferings. The f^nefits of the 
Christian communion were those of eternal life; 
nor could they erase from their minds the awful 
opinion that to those ecclesiastical governors by 
whom they were condemned the Deity had 
committed the keys of Hell and of Paradise. The 
heretics, indeed, who might be supported by 
the coasciousness of their intentions, and by the 
flattering hope that they alone had discovered 
the true path of salvation, endeavoured to re¬ 
gain in their separate assemblies those comforts, 
temporal as well as spiritual, which they no 
longer derived from Uie gteat society of Chris¬ 
tians. But almost all those w‘ho had reluctantly 
yielded to the power of vice or idolatry were 
sensible of their fallen condition, and an.\ioubly 
desirous of being restored to the benefits of the 
Christian communion. 

With regard to the treatment of these peni¬ 
tents, two iipposite opinions, the one of justice, 
the other of mercy, divided the primitive church. 
The more rigid and inflexible casuists refused 
them for ever, and without exception, the mean¬ 
est place in the holy community which they had 
disgraced or deserted; and leaving them to the 
remorse of a guilty conscience, indulged them 
only with a faint ray of hope that the contrition 
of their lile and death might possibly be accept¬ 
ed by the Supreme Being.^^** A milder sentiment 
was embraced, in practice as well as in theory, 
by the purest and most respectable of the Chris¬ 
tian churches.^® The gates of reconciliation and 
of heaven were seldom shut against the return¬ 
ing penitent; but a severe and solemn form of 
discipline was instituted, which, while it served 
to expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the 
s{>cctators from the imitation of his example. 
Humbled by a public confession, emaciated by 
fasting, and clothed in sackcloth, the pemitent 
lay prostrate at the door of the assembly, im¬ 
ploring with tears the pardon of his offences, 
and soliciting the prayers of the faithful.*®' If the 
fault was of a very heinous nature* whole years 
of penance were esteemed an inadequate satis¬ 
faction to the Divine justice; and it was always 


by slow and painful gradations that the sinner, 
the heretic, or the apostate was readmitted into 
the bosom of the church. A sentence of perpet¬ 
ual excommunication was, however, reserved 
for some crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, 
and particularly for the inexcusable relapses of 
those penitents who had already experienced 
and abused the clemency of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. According to the circumstances or the 
number of the guilty, the exercise of the Chris¬ 
tian discipline was varied by the discretion of 
the bishops. The councils of A ncyra and Illibcris 
were held about the same time, the one in Ga¬ 
latia, the other in Spain; but their respective 
canons, which are still extant, seem to breathe 
a very diflerent spirit. The Galatian, who after 
his baptism had repeatedly sacrificed to idols, 
might obtain his pardon by a penance of seven 
years; and if he had seduced others to imitate 
his example, only (hrec years more were added 
to the term of his exile. But the unhappy Span¬ 
iard who had committed the same offence was 
deprived of the hope of reconciliation even in 
the article of death; and his idolatry was placed 
at the head of a list of seventeen other crimes, 
against which a sentence no less terrible was 
pronounced. Among these we may distinguish 
the inexpiable guilt of calumniating a bishop, a 
presbx'ter, or even a deacon.*^® 

The weli-iempercd mixture of liberality and 
rigour, the judicious di$|x*nsation of rewards 
and punishments, according to the maxims of 
policy as well as justice, constituted the human 
strength ol the church. The bishops, whose pa¬ 
ternal care extended itself to the government of 
both worlds, were sensible of the importance of 
these prerogatives; and, covering their ambi¬ 
tion with the fair pretence of the love of order, 
they were jealous of any rival in the exercise of 
a discipline so necessary to prevent the desertion 
of those troofw which had enlisted themsel\*es 
under the banner of the Gross, and whose num¬ 
bers every day became more considerable. From 
the imperious declamations of Cyprian we 
should naturally conclude that the doctrines of 
cxcominunication and penance formed the most 
essential part of religion; and that it was much 
less dangerous for the disciples of Christ to neg¬ 
lect the observance of the moral duties than to 
despise the censures and authority of their 
bishops. Sometimes we might imagine that we 
were listening to the voice of Moses, when he 
commanded the earth to open, and to swallow 
up, in consuming flames, the rebellious race 
which refused obedience to the priesthood of 
Aaron; and we should sometimes suppose that 
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we heard a Roman consul asserting the majesty 
of the republic, and declaring his inflexible 
resolution to enforce the rigour of the laws. “If 
such irregularities arc suffered with impunity,” 
(it is thus that the bishop of Carthage chides the 
lenity of his colleague), “if such irregularities 
arc suffered, there is an end of episcopal vig¬ 
our;*" an end of the sublime and divine power 
of governing the Church; an end of Christianity 
itself.” Cyprian had renounced those temporal 
honours which it is probable he would never 
have obtained; but the acquisition of such abso¬ 
lute command over the consciences and under¬ 
standing of a congregation, however obscure or 
despised by the world, is more truly grateful to 
the pride of the human heart than the posses¬ 
sion of the most despotic power imposed by 
arms and conquest on a reluctant people. 

In the course of this important, though per¬ 
haps tedious, inquiry, I have attempted to dis¬ 
play the secondary causes which so efficacioasly 
assisted the truth of the Christian religion. If 
among these causes we have discovered any 
artificial ornaments, any accidental circum¬ 
stances, or any mixture of error and passion, it 
cannot appear surprising that mankind should 
be the most sensibly affected by such motives as 
were suited to their imperfect nature. It was by 
the aid of these causes—exclusive zeal, the im¬ 
mediate expectation of another world, the claim 
of miracles, the practice of rigid virtue, and the 
constitution of the primitive church—that 
Christianity spread itself with so much success 
in the Roman empire. To the first of these the' 
Christians were indebted for their invincible 
valour, which disdained to capitulate with the 
enemy whom they were resolved to vanquish. 
The three succeeding causes supplied their val¬ 
our with the most formidable arms. The last of 
these causes united their courage, directed their 
arms, and gave their efforts that irresistible 
weight which even a small band of well-trained 
and intrepid volunteers has so often possessed 
over an undisciplined multitude, ignorant of the 
subject and careless of the event of the war. In 
the various religions of Polytheism, some wan¬ 
dering fanatics of Egypt and Syria, who ad¬ 
dressed themselves to the credulous superstition 
of the populace, were perhaps the only order of 
priests**® that derived their whole support and 
credit from their sacerdotal profession, and were 
very deeply affected by a personal concern for 
the safety or prosperity of their tutelar deities. 
The ministers of Polytheism, both in Rome and 
in the provinces, were, for the most part, men 
of a noble birth and of an affluent fortune, who 


received, as an honourable distinction, the care 
of a celebrated temple or of a public sacrifice, 
exhibited, very frequently at their own expense, 
the sacred games,*** and with cold indifference 
performed the ancient rites, according to the 
laws and fashion of their country. As they were 
engaged in the ordinary occupations of life, 
their zeal and devotion were seldom animated 
by a sense of interest, or by the habits of an ec¬ 
clesiastical character. Confined to their rcsfiec- 
tive temples and cities, they remained without 
any connection of discipline or government; and 
whilst they acknowledged the supreme jurisdic¬ 
tion of the senate, of the college of pontiffs, and 
of the emperor, those civil magistrates contented 
themselves with the easy task of maintaining in 
peace and dignity the general worship of man¬ 
kind. VVe have already seen how various, how 
loose, and how uncertain were the religious sen¬ 
timents of Polytheists. They were abandoned, 
almost without control, to the natural workings 
of a superstitious fancy. 7‘he accidental circum¬ 
stances of their life and situation determined the 
object as well as the degree of their devotion; 
and as long as their adoration was successively 
prostituted to a thousand deities, it was .scarcely 
possible that their hearts could \yc susceptible of 
a very sincere or lively passion for any of them. 

When Christianity appeared in the world, 
even these faint and imperfect impressions had 
lost much of their original power. Human rea¬ 
son, which by its unassisted strength is incap¬ 
able of perceiving the mysteries of faith, hail al¬ 
ready obtained an easy triumph over the folly 
of Paganism; and when Tertulhan or Lactan- 
tius employ their laboui'S in exposing its false¬ 
hood and extravagance, they are obliged to 
transcribe the eloquence of Cicero or the wit of 
Lucian. The contagion of these sceptical writ¬ 
ings had Ix'cn diffused far beyond tlie number 
of their readers. The fashion (jf incredulity was 
communicated from the philosophtT to the man 
of pleasure or business, from the noble to the 
plebeian, and from the master to the menial 
slave who waited at his table, and who eagerly 
listened to the freedom of his conversation. On 
public occasions the philosophic part of mankind 
affected to treat with respect and decency the 
religious institutions of their country, but their 
secret contempt penetrated through the thin 
and awkward disguise; and even the people, 
when they discovered that their deities were re¬ 
jected and derided by those whose rank or un¬ 
derstanding they were accustomed lo reverence, 
were filled with doubts and apprehensions con¬ 
cerning the truth of those doctrines to which 
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they had yielded the most implicit belief. The 
decline of ancient prejudice exposed a very nu¬ 
merous portion of human kind to the danger of 
a painful and comfortless situation. A state of 
scepticism and suspense may amuse a few in¬ 
quisitive minds. But the practice of superstition 
is so congenial to the multitude that, if they are 
forcibly awakened, they still regret the loss of 
their pleasing vision. Their love of the marvel¬ 
lous and supernatural, their curiosity with re¬ 
gard to future events, and their strong propen¬ 
sity to extend their hopes and fears beyond the 
limits of the visible world, were the principal 
causes which favoured the establishment of Po¬ 
lytheism. So urgent on the vulgar is the neces¬ 
sity of believing, that the fall of any system of 
mythology will most probably be succeeded by 
the introduction of some other mode of super¬ 
stition. Some deities of a more recent and fash¬ 
ionable cast might soon have occupied the de¬ 
serted temples of Jupiter and Apollo, if, in the 
decisive moment, the wisdom of Providence had 
not interposed a genuine revelation fitted to in¬ 
spire the most rational esteem and conviction, 
whilst, at the same time, it was adorned with 
all that could attract the curiosity, the wonder, 
and the veneration of the people. In their actual 
disposition, as many were almost disengaged 
from their artificial prejudices, but equally sus¬ 
ceptible and desirous of a devout attachment, 
an object much less deserving would have been 
sufficient to fill the vacant place in their hearts, 
and to gratify the uncertain eagerness of their 
passions. Those who arc inclined to pursue this 
reflection, instead of viewing w'ith astonishment 
the rapid progress of Christianity, will perhaps 
be surprised that its success was not still more 
rapid and still more universal. 

It has liecn observed, with truth as well as 
propriety, that the conquests of Rome prepared 
and facilitated those of Christianity. In the sec¬ 
ond chapter of this work we have attempted to 
explain in what manner the most civilised prov- 
incc.s of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united 
under the dominion of one sovereign, and grad¬ 
ually connected by the most intimate tics of 
laws, of manners, and of language. I’hc Jews of 
Palestine, who had fondly expected a temporal 
deliverer, gave so cold a reception to the mira¬ 
cles of the divine prophet, that it was found un- 
ncce.ssary to publish, or at least to preser\’c, any 
Hebrew gospel.*^ The authentic histories of the 
actions of Christ were composed in the Greek 
language, at a considerable distance from Jeru¬ 
salem, and after the Gentile converts were 
grown extrcziiely numerous.^** As soon as those 


histories were translated into the Latin tongue 
they were perfectly intelligible to all the sub¬ 
jects of Rome, excepting only to the peasants of 
Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit particular 
versions were afterwards made. The public 
highways, which had been constructed for the 
use of the legions, opened an easy passage for 
the Christian missionaries from Damascus to 
Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of 
Spain or Britain; nor did those spiritual con¬ 
querors encounter any of the obstacles which 
usually retard or prevent the introduction of a 
foreign religion into a distant country. There is 
the strongest reason to believe that before the 
reigns of Diocletian and Constantine the faith 
of Christ had been preached in every province, 
and in all the great cities of the empire; but the 
foundation of the several congregations, the 
numbers of the faithful who composed them, 
and their proportion to the unbelieving multi¬ 
tude, arc now^ buried in obscurity or disguised 
by fiction and declamation. Such imperfect cir¬ 
cumstances, however, as have reached our 
knowledge concerning the increase of the Chris¬ 
tian name in Asia and Greece, in Egypt, in Italy, 
and in the West, wc shall now proceed to relate, 
without neglecting the real or imaginary ac¬ 
quisitions which lay beyond the frontiers of the 
Roman empire. 

The rich provinces that extend from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Ionian sea w'crc the jirincipal 
theatre on w'hich the apostle of the Gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the 
Gospel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, 
were diligently cultivated by his disciples; and 
it should seem that, during the two first cen¬ 
turies, the most considerable body of Christians 
was contained within those limits. Among the 
societies which were instituted in Svria, none 
were more ancient or more illustrious than 
those of Damascus, of Bera*a or Aleppo, and of 
Antioch. The prophetic introduction of the Apo¬ 
calypse had described and immortalised the 
seven churches of Asia—Ephesus, Sm\Tna, Per- 
gamus, Thyaiira,'^* Sardes, Laodicea, and Phil¬ 
adelphia ; and their colonies were soon diflused 
over that populous country. In a very early 
period, the islands of Cyprus and Crete, the 
provinces of I'hracc and Macedonia, gave a 
favourable reception to the new religion; and 
Christian republics were soon founded in the 
cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of Athens.*“ 
The antiquity of the Greek and Asiatic churches 
allowed a sufficient space of time for their in¬ 
crease and multiplication; and even the swarms 
of Gnostics and other heretics serve to display the 
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flourishing condition of the orthodox church, 
since the appellation of heretics has always been 
applied to the less numerous party. To these 
domestic testimonies we may add the confes¬ 
sion, the complaints, and the apprehensions of 
the Gentiles themselves. From the writings of 
Lucian, a philosopher who had studied man¬ 
kind, and who describes their manners in the 
most lively colours, we may learn that, under 
the reign of Commodus, his native country of 
Pontus was iilled with Epicureans and Chris¬ 
tians}^ Within fourscore years after the death 
of Christ,* the humane Pliny laments the mag¬ 
nitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to 
eradicate. In his very curious epistle to the em¬ 
peror Trajan he affirms that the temples were 
almost deserted, that the sacred victims scarcely 
found any purchasers, and that the superstition 
had not only infected the cities, but had even 
spread itself into the villages and the open coun¬ 
try of Pontus and Bithynia.^** 

Without descending into a minute scrutiny of 
the expressions or of the motives of those writers 
who cither celebrate or lament the progress of 
Christianity in the East, it may in general be 
observed that none of them have left us any 
grounds from whence a just estimate might be 
formed of the real numbers of the faithful in 
those provinces. One circumstance, however, 
has been fortunately preserved, which seems to 
cast a more distinct light on this obscure but in¬ 
teresting subject. Under the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius, after Christianity had enjoyed, during 
more than sixty years, the sunshine of Imperial* 
favour, the ancient and illustrious church of 
Antioch consisted of one hundred thousand 
persons, three thousand of whom were sup¬ 
ported out of the public oblations.*^ The splen¬ 
dour and dignity of the queen of the East, the 
acknowledged populousncss of Caesarea, Scleu- 
cia, and Alexandria, and the destruction of two 
hundred and fifty thousand souls in the earth¬ 
quake which afRicted Antioch under the elder 
Justin,**^ are so many convincing proofs that 
the whole number of its inhabitants was not 
less than half a million, and that the Christians, 
however multiplied by zeal and power, did not 
exceed a fifth part of that great city. How differ¬ 
ent a proportion must we adopt when we com¬ 
pare the persecuted with the triumphant 
church, the West with the East, remote villages 
with populous towns, and countries recently 
converted to the faith with the place where the 
believers first received the appellation of Chris¬ 
tians ! It must not, however, be dissembled that, 
in another passage, Chrysostom, to whom we 


are indebted for this useful information, com¬ 
putes the multitude of the faithful as even su¬ 
perior to that of the Jews and Pagans.^** But the 
solution of this apparent difficulty is easy and 
obvious. The eloquent preacher draws a parallel 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical consti¬ 
tution of Antioch; between the list of Christians 
who had acquired heaven by baptism, and the 
list of citizens who had a right to share the pub¬ 
lic liberality. Slaves, strangers, and infants were 
comprised in the former; they were excluded 
from the latter. 

The extensive commerce of Alexandria, and 
its proximity to Palestine, gave an easy en¬ 
trance to tlie new religion. It was at first em¬ 
braced by great numbers of the Thcrapeutae, or 
Essenians, of the lake Mareotis, a Jewish sect 
which had abated much of its reverence for the 
Mosaic ceremonies. The austere life of the Es¬ 
senians, their fasts and excommunications, the 
community of goods, the love of celibacy, their 
zeal for martyrdom, and the w'armth though 
not the purity of their faith, already offered a 
very lively image of the primitive discipline.*®* 
It was in the school of Alexandria that the 
Christian theology appears to have assumed a 
regular and scicntiiical form; and when Hadrian 
visited Egypt, he found a church composed of 
Jews and of Greeks, sufficiently important to 
attract the notice of that inquisitive prince.*®’* 
But the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, 
which was itself a foreign colony, and till the 
clasc of the second century the predecessors of 
Demetrius were the only prelates of the Egyp¬ 
tian church. Three bishops were consecrated by 
the hands of Demetrius, and the number was 
increased to twenty by his successor Hcraclas.*®® 
The body of the natives, a people distinguished 
by a sullen inflexibility of temper,*®® entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance; 
and even in the time of Origen it was rare to 
meet with an Egyptian who had surmounted 
his early prejudices in favour of the sacred ani¬ 
mals of his country.*®® As soon, indcsed, as Chris¬ 
tianity a.sccnded the throne, the teal of those 
barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion; 
the cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and 
the deserts of Thebais swarmed wkh hermits. 

A perpetual stream of strangers and provin¬ 
cials flowed into the capacious bosOm of Rome. 
Whatever was strange or odious, whoever was 
guilty or suspected, might hope, in the obscurity 
of that immense capital, to elude the vigilance 
of the law. In such a various conflux of nations, 
every teacher, either of truth or of falsehood. 
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every founder, whether of a virtuous or a crim¬ 
inal association, might easily multiply his dis¬ 
ciples or accomplices. The Christians of Rome, 
at the time of the accidental persecution of 
Nero, arc represented by Tacitus as already 
amounting to a very great multitude,^^^ and the 
language of that great historian is almost sim¬ 
ilar to the style employed by Livy, when he re¬ 
lates the introduction and the suppression of the 
rites of Bacchus. After the Bacchanals had awak¬ 
ened the severity of the senate, it was likewise 
apprehended that a very great multitude, as it 
were another people^ had been initiated into those 
abhorred mysteries. 

A more careful inquiry soon demonstrated 
that the ofTenders did not exceed seven thou¬ 
sand; a number indeed sufRciently alarming 
when considered as the object of public jus¬ 
tice.*®*' It is with the same candid allowance 
that we should interpret the vague expressions 
of Tacitus, and in a former instance of Pliny, 
when they exaggerate the crowds of deluded 
fanatics who had forsaken the established wor¬ 
ship of the gods. Ths. church of Rome was un¬ 
doubtedly the first and most populous of the 
empire; and we are possessed of an authentic 
record which attests the state of religion in that 
city about the middle of the third century, and 
after a peace of thirty-eight years. The clergy, 
at that time, consisted of a bishop, forty-six 
presbyters, seven deacons, as many sub-dea¬ 
cons, forty-two acolythes, and fifty readers, ex¬ 
orcists, and porters. The number of widows, of 
the infirm, and of the poor, who were main¬ 
tained by the oblations of the faithful, amount¬ 
ed to fifteen hundred.*®® From reason, as w'ell as 
from the analogy of Antioch, we may venture 
to estimate the Christians of Rome at about 
fifty thousand. The populousness of that great 
capital cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained; 
but the most modest calculation will not surely 
reduce it lower than a million of inhabitants, of 
whom the Christians might constitute at the 
most a twentieth part.*’® 

The western provincials appeared to have de¬ 
rived the knowledge of Christianity from the 
same source which had dilfused among them 
the language, the sentiments, and the manners 
of Rome. In this more important circumstance, 
Africa, as well as Gaul, was gradually fashioned 
to the imitation of the capital. Yet notwith¬ 
standing the many favourable occasions which 
might invite the Roman missionaries to visit 
their Latin provinces, it'was late before they 
passed either the sea or the Alps;*’^ nor can we 
discover in those great countries any assured 


traces either of faith or of persecution that as¬ 
cend higher than the reign of the Antonines.*’* 
The slow progress of the Gospel in the cold cli¬ 
mate of Gaul was extremely different from the 
eagerness with which it seems to have been re¬ 
ceived on the burning sands of Africa. The 
African Christians soon formed one of the prin¬ 
cipal members of the primitive church. The 
practice introduced into that province of ap¬ 
pointing bishops to the most inconsiderable 
towns, and very frequently to the most obscure 
villages, contributed to multiply the splendour 
and importance of their religious societies, 
which during the course of the third centiuy 
were animated by the zeal of Tertullian, di¬ 
rected by the abilities of Cyprian, and adorned 
by the eloquence of Lactantius. But if, on the 
contrary, we turn our eyes towards Gaul, we 
must content ourselves with discovering, in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus, the feeble and 
united congregations of Lyons and Vienne; and 
even as late as the reign of Decius we are as¬ 
sured that in a few cities only—Arles, Nar- 
bonne, Toulouse, Limoges, Clermont, Tours, 
and Paris—some scattered churches w'erc sup¬ 
ported by the devotion of a small number of 
Christians.*’* Silence is indeed very consistent 
with devotion; but as it is seldom compatible 
with zeal we may |>erceivc and lament the lan¬ 
guid state of Christianity in those provinces 
which had exchanged the Celtic for the Latin 
tongue, since they did not, during the three first 
centuries, give birth to a single ecclesiastical 
wTiter. From Gaul, which claimed a just pre¬ 
eminence of learning and authority over all the 
countries on this side of the Alps, the light of the 
Gospel was more faintly reflected on the remote 
provinces of Spain and Britain; and if we may 
credit the vehement assertions of lertullian, 
they had already received the first rays of the 
faith when he addressed his Apology to the 
magistrates of the emperor Severus.*’* But the 
obscure and imperfect origin of the western 
churches of Europe had bc^en so negligently re¬ 
corded, that, if w’c would relate the time and 
manner of their foundation, we must supply the 
silence of antiquity by those legends which ava¬ 
rice or superstition long afterwards dictated to 
the monks in the lazy gloom of their convents.*’® 
Of these holy romances, that of the apostle St. 
James can alone, by its singular extravagance, 
deserve to be mentioned. From a peaceful fish¬ 
erman of the lake of Gennesareth, he was trans¬ 
formed into a valorous knight, who charged at 
the head of the Spanish chivalry in their battles 
against the Moors. The gravest historians have 
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celebrated his exploits; the miraculous shrine of 
Gompostella displayed his power; and the 
sword of a military order, assisted by the terrors 
of the Inquisition, was sufficient to remove every 
objection of profane criticism.^’* 

The progress of Christianity was not confined 
to the Roman empire; and, according to the 
primitive fathers, who interpret facts by proph¬ 
ecy, the new religion, within a century after the 
death of its Divine Author, had already visited 
every part of the globe. “There exists not,” says 
Justin Martyr, “a people, whether Greek or 
barbarian, or any other race of men, by what¬ 
soever appellation or manners they may be dis¬ 
tinguished, however ignorant of arts or agricul¬ 
ture, whether they dwell under tents, or wander 
about in covered waggons, among whom pray¬ 
ers are not offered up in the name of a crucified 
Jesus to the Father and Creator of all things.”^^^ 
But this splendid exaggeration, which even at 
present it would be extremely difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the real state of mankind, can be con¬ 
sidered only as the rash sally of a devout but 
careless writer, the measure of whose belief was 
regulated by that of his wishes. But neither the 
belief nor the wishes of the fathers can alter the 
truth of history. It will still remain an undoubt¬ 
ed fact that the barbarians of Scythia and Ger¬ 
many, who afterwards subverted the Roman 
monarchy, were involved in the darkness of pa¬ 
ganism; and that even the conversion of Iberia, 
of Armenia, or of ^Ethiopia, was not attempted 
with any degree of success till the sceptre was in 
the hands of an orthodox emperor.'^* Before 
that time the various accidents of war and com¬ 
merce might indeed diffuse an impierfect knowl¬ 
edge of the Gospel among the tribes of Cale¬ 
donia,'^ and among the borderers of the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Euphrates.'^^ Beyond the 
last-mentioned river, Edessa was distinguished 
by a firm and early adherence to the faith.'*' 
From Edessa the principles of Christianity were 
easily introduced into the Greek and Syrian cit¬ 
ies which obeyed the successors of Artaxerxes; 
but they do not appear to have made any deep 
impression on the minds of the Persians, whose 
religious system, by the labours of a well-dis¬ 
ciplined order of priests, had been constructed 
with much more art and solidity than the un¬ 
certain mythology of Greece and Rome.'** 
From this impartial though imperfect survey 
of the progress of Christianity, it may perhaps 
seem probable that the number of its proselytes 
has been excessively magnified by fear on the 
one side, and by devotion on the other. Accord¬ 
ing to the irreproachable testimony of Origen,'*^ 


the proportion of the faithful was very incon¬ 
siderable, when compared with the multitude 
of an unbelieving world; but, as we are left 
without any distinct information, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine, and it is difficult even to con¬ 
jecture, the real numbers of the primitive Chris¬ 
tians. The most favourable calculation, how¬ 
ever, that can be deduced from the examples of 
Antioch and of Rome will not permit us to imag¬ 
ine that more than a twentieth part of the sub¬ 
jects of the empire had enlisted themselves un¬ 
der the banner of the Cross before the impor¬ 
tant conversion of Constantine. But their hab¬ 
its of faith, of zeal, and of union, seemed to mul¬ 
tiply their numbers; and the same causes which 
contributed to their future increase served to 
render their actual strength more apparent and 
more formidable. 

Such is the constitution of civil society, that, 
whilst a few persons are distinguished by riches, 
by honours, and by knowledge, the body of the 
people is condemned to obscurity, ignorance, 
and poverty. The Christian religion, which ad¬ 
dressed itself to the whole human race, must 
consequently collect a far greater number of 
proselytes from the lower than from the superior 
ranks of life. This innocent and natural circum¬ 
stance has been improved into a very odious im¬ 
putation, which seems to be less strenuously de¬ 
nied by the apologists than it is urged by the ad¬ 
versaries of the faith; that the new sect of Chris¬ 
tians w'as almost entirely coniposecfof the dregs 
of the populace, of peasants and mechanics, of 
boys and women, of beggars and slaves, the last 
of whom might sometimes introduce the mis¬ 
sionaries into the rich and noble families to 
which they belonged. These obscure teachers 
(such wa.s the charge of malice and inlidehty) 
arc as mute in public as they arc loquacious and 
dogmatical in private. Whilst they cautiously 
avoid the dangerous encounter of philosophers, 
they mingle with the rude and illiterate crowd, 
and insinuate themselves into those minds whom 
their age, their sex, or their education has the 
best disposed to receive the impression of super¬ 
stitious terrors.'*^ 

This unfavourable picture, though not de¬ 
void of a faint resemblance, betrays, by its dark 
colouring and distorted features, the pencil of an 
enemy. As the humble faith of Christ diffused it¬ 
self through the world, it was embraced by sev¬ 
eral persons who derived some oonscquence 
from the advantages of nature or fortune. Aris¬ 
tides, who pn^sented an eloquent apology to the 
emperor Hadrian, was an Athenian philoso¬ 
phy.'** Justin Martyr had sought divine knowl* 
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edge in the schools of Zeno, of Aristotle, of Py¬ 
thagoras, and of Plato, before he fortunately 
was accosted by the old man, or rather the an¬ 
gel, who turned his attention to the study of the 
Jewish prophets.*"® Clemens of Alexandria had 
acquired much various reading in the Greek, 
and Tertullian in the Latin, language. Julius Af- 
ricanus and Origen possessed a very consider¬ 
able share of the learning of their times; and al¬ 
though the style of Cyprian is very different 
from that of Lactantius, we might almost dis¬ 
cover that both those writers had been public 
teachers of rhetoric. Even the study of philos¬ 
ophy was at length introduced among the Chris¬ 
tians, but it was not always productive of the 
most salutary effects; knowledge was as often 
the parent of heresy as of devotion, and the de¬ 
scription which was designed for the followers 
of Artemon may, with equal propriety, be ap¬ 
plied to the various sects that resisted the suc¬ 
cessors of the apostles. “They presume to alter 
the holy Scriptures, to abandon the ancient rule 
of faith, and to form their opinions according to 
the subtile precepts 01 logic. The science of the 
church is neglected for the study of geometry, 
and they lose sight of heaven while they arc em¬ 
ployed in measuring the earth. Euclid is per- 
petU4illy in their hands. Aristotle and Theo¬ 
phrastus are the objects of their admiration; and 
thev express an uncommon* reverence for the 
works of Galen. Their errors arc derived from 
the abuse of the arts and sciences of the infidels, 
and they corrupt the simplicity of the (lOspel by 
the refinements of human reason.”*"’ Nor can it 
be affirmed with truth that the advantages of 
birth and fortune were always .separated from 
the profession of ('hristianity. Several Roman 
citi/ims were brought before the tribunal 
of Pliny, and he sotm discovered that a great 
nunilx^r of persons of tvery order of men in Bi- 
thynia had deserted the religion of their ances¬ 
tors.*"" His unsuspected testimony may, in this 
instance, obtain more credit than the Ixjld chal¬ 
lenge of Tertullian, when he addres.ses himself 
to the fears as well as to the humanity of the pro- 
consul of Africa, by assuring him that if he {kt- 
sists in his cruel intentions he must decimate 
Carthage, and that he will find among the guilty 
many persons of his own rank, senators and ma¬ 
trons of noblest extraction, and the friends or re¬ 
lations of his most intimate friends.*"" It appears, 
however, that about forty years afterwards the 
emperor Valerian was persuaded of the truth of 
this assertion, since in one of his rescripts he evi¬ 
dently supposes that senators, Roman knights, 
and ladies of quality, were engaged in the Chris¬ 


tian sect.*®® The church still continued to in¬ 
crease its outward splendour as it lost its inter¬ 
nal purity; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the 
palace, the courts of justice, and even the army, 
concealed a multitude of Christians, who en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile the interests of the pres¬ 
ent with those of a future life. 

And yet these exceptions arc cither too few in 
numl)er, or too recent in time, entirely to re¬ 
move the imputation of ignorance and obscurity 
which has been so arrogantly cast on the first 
proselytes of Christianity. Instead of employing 
in our defence the fictions of later age.s, it will 
be more prudent to convert the occasion of scan¬ 
dal into a .subject of edification. Our serious 
thoughts will suggest to us that the apostles 
themselves were chosen by Providence among 
the fishermen of Galilee, and that, the lower we 
depress the temporal condition of the first Chris¬ 
tians, the more reason wc shall find to admire 
their merit and success. It is incumbent on us 
diligently to remember that the kingdom of heav¬ 
en was promised to the poor in spirit, and that 
minds afflicted by calamity and the contempt of 
mankind cheerfully listen to the divine promise 
of future happiness; while, on the contrary, the 
fortunate arc satisfied with the possession of 
this world; and the wise abuse in doubt and 
dispute their vain superiority of reason and 
knowledge. 

We stand in need of such reflections to com¬ 
fort us for the loss of some illustrious characters, 
which in our eyes might have seemed the most 
wortliy of the heavenly present. The names of 
Seneca, of the older and the >oungcr Pliny, of 
Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of the slave Epic¬ 
tetus, and of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
adorn the age in which they flourished, and ex¬ 
alt the dignity of human nature. They filled with 
glory their respicctive stations, either in active or 
contemplative life; their e.xccllcnt understand¬ 
ings were improved by study; philosophy had 
purified their mind« from the prejudices of the 
popular supi*rstition; and their days were spent 
in the pursuit of truth and the practice of virtue. 
Yet all these sages (it is no less an object of sur¬ 
prise than of concern) ovt i looked or rejected the 
pen rtion of the Christian s\^tcm. Their lan¬ 
guage or their silence equally discover their con¬ 
tempt for the growing sect which in their time 
had diffused itself over the Roman empire. 
Those among them who condescend to mention 
the Chri.stians consider them only as obstinate 
and perverse enthusiasts, who exacted an im¬ 
plicit submission to their mysterious doctrines, 
%nthout being able to produce a single argument 
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that could engage the attention of men of sense 
and learning.”^ 

It is at least doubtful whether any of these 
philosophers perused the apologies which the 
primitive Christians repeatedly published in be¬ 
half of themselves and of their religion; but it is 
much to be lamented that such a cause was not 
defended by abler advocates. They expose with 
superfluous wit and eloquence the extravagance 
of Polytheism. They interest our compassion by 
displaying the innocence and sufferings of their 
injured brethren. But when they would demon¬ 
strate the divine origin of Christianity, they in¬ 
sist much more strongly on the predictions which 
announced, than on the miracles which accom¬ 
panied, the appearance of the Messiah. Their 
favourite argument might serve to edify a Chris¬ 
tian or to convert a Jew, since both the one and 
the other acknowledge the authority of those 
prophecies, and both are obliged, with devout 
reverence, to search for their sense and their ac¬ 
complishment. But this mode of persuasion loses 
much of its weight and influence when it is ad¬ 
dressed to those who neither understand nor re¬ 
spect the Mosaic dispensation and the prophetic 
style.^^ In the unskilful hands of Justin and of 
the succeeding apologists, the sublime meaning 
of the Hebrew oracles evaporates in distant 
types, affected conceits, and cold allegories; and 
even their authenticity was rendered suspicious 
to an unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of 
pious forgeries which, under the names of Or¬ 
pheus, Hermes, and the Sibyls,**’ were obtruded, 
on him as of equal value with the genuine inspi¬ 
rations of Heaven. The adoption of fraud and 
sophistry in the defence of revelation too often 
reminds us of the injudicious conduct of those 
poets who load their invulnerable heroes with a 
useless weight of cumbersome and brittle armour. 

But how shall we excuse the supine inatten¬ 
tion of the Pagan and philosophic world to those 
evidences which were presented by the hand of 


Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their 
senses? During the age of Christ, of his apostles, 
and of their first disciples, the doctrine which 
they preached was confirmed by innumerable 
prodigies. The lame walked, the blind saw, the 
sick were healed, the dead were raised, dxmons 
were expelled, and the laws of Nature were fre¬ 
quently suspended for the benefit of the church. 
But the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside 
from the awful spectacle, and, pursuing the or¬ 
dinary occupations of life and study, appeared 
unconscious of any alterations in the moral or 
phy'sical government of the world. Under the 
reign of Tiberius, the whole earth,or at least 
a celebrated province of the Roman empire,*®*^ 
was involved in a preternatural darkness of three 
hours. Even this miraculous event, which ought 
to have excited the w^ondcr, the curiosity, and 
the devotion of mankind, passed without notice 
in an age of science and history.**® It happened 
during the lifetime of Seneca and the elder 
Pliny, who must have experienced the imme¬ 
diate effects, or received tlie earliest intelligence, 
of the prodigy. Each of these philosophers, in a 
laborious work, has recorded all the great phe¬ 
nomena of Nature, earthquakes, meteors, com¬ 
ets, and eclipses, w'hich his indefatigable curios¬ 
ity could collect.**^ Both the one and the other 
have omitted to mention the greatest phenom¬ 
enon to which the mortal eye has bi'cn witness 
since the creation of the globe. A distinct chap¬ 
ter of Pliny**’* is designed for eclipses of an ex¬ 
traordinary nature and unusual duiation: but 
he contents himself with describing the singular 
defect of light which followed the murder of C«r- 
sar, when, during the greatest part of a year, the 
orb of the sun appeared pale and without splen¬ 
dour. This season of obscurity, which cannot 
surely be compared with the preternatural dark¬ 
ness of the Passion, had lx:en already celebrated 
by most of the poets*'*® and historians of that 
memorable age.*®** 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Conduct of the Roman Government toivards the Christians^ 
from the Reign of Nero to that of Constantine, 


I F wc seriously consider the purity of the 
Christian religion, the sanctity of its moral 
precepts, and the innocent as well as aas- 
tere livcii of the greater number of those who 
during the first ages embraced the faith of the 
Gospel, we should naturally suppose that so be¬ 


nevolent a doctrine would have been received 
with due reverence even by the unbelieving 
world; that the learned and the polite, however 
they might deride the miracles, would have es¬ 
teemed the virtues of the new sect; and that the 
magistrates, instead of persecuting, would hayp 
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protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they de¬ 
clined the active cares of war and government. 
If, on the other hand, we recollect the universal 
toleration of Polytheism, as it was invariably 
maintained by the faith of the people, the in¬ 
credulity of philosophers, and the policy of the 
Roman senate and emperors, we are at a loss to 
discover what new offence the Christians had 
committed, what new provocation could exas¬ 
perate the mild indifference of antiquity, and 
what new motives could urge the Roman princes, 
who beheld without concern a thousand forms 
of religion subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part 
of their subjects who had chosen for themselves 
a singular but an inoffensive mode of faith and 
worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems 
to have assumed a more stern and intolerant 
character to oppose the progress of Christianity. 
About fourscore years after the death of Christ, 
his innocent disciples were punished with death 
by the sentence of iM. piutunsul of the most ami¬ 
able and philosopliic character, and according 
to the laws of an emperor distinguished by the 
wisdom and justice of his general administra¬ 
tion. The apologies which were repeatedly ad¬ 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with 
the most pathetic complaints that the Christians, 
who obeyed the dictates and solicited the lib¬ 
erty of conscience, were alone, among all the 
subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common lx*nefiis of their auspicious govern¬ 
ment. The deaths of a few eminent martyrs have 
been recorded with care; and from the time that 
Christianity was invested with the supreme pow¬ 
er, the governors of the church have been no less 
diligently employed in displaying the cruelty, 
than in imitating the conduct, of their Pagan 
adversaries. To separate (if it be possible) a few 
authentic as well as interesting facts from an un¬ 
digested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, 
in a clear and rational manner, the causes, the 
extent, the duration, and the most important 
circumstances of the persecutions to which the 
first Christians were exposed, is the design of the 
present chapter. 

The sectaries of a persecuted religion, de¬ 
pressed by fear, animated with resentment, and 
perhaps heated by cnthusia.sm, are seldom in a 
proper temper of mind calmly to investigate, or 
candidly to appreciate the motives of their ene¬ 
mies, which often escape the impartial and dis¬ 
cerning view even of those who are placed at a 
secure distance fh>m the flames of persecution. 


A reason has been assigned for the conduct of 
the emperors towards the primitive Christians, 
which may appear the more specious and prob¬ 
able as it is drawn from the acknowledged gen¬ 
ius of Polytheism. It has already been observed 
that the religious concord of the world was prin¬ 
cipally supported by the implicit assent and rev¬ 
erence which the nations of antiquity expressed 
for their respective traditions and ceremonies. It 
might therefore be expected that they would 
unite with indignation against any sect of peo¬ 
ple which should separate itself from the com¬ 
munion of mankind, and claiming the exclusive 
possession of divine knowledge, should disdain 
every form of worship except its own as impious 
and idolatrous. The rights of toleration were 
held by mutual indulgence: they were justly for¬ 
feited by a refusal of the accustomed tribute. As 
the payment of this tribute was inflexibly refused 
by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration 
of the treatment Wliich they experienced from 
the Roman magistrates will serve to explain how 
far these speculations arc justifled by facts, and 
will lead us to discover the true causes of the 
persecution of Christianity. 

Without repeating what has been already men¬ 
tioned of the reverence of the Roman princes 
and governors for the temple of Jerusalem, we 
shall only obsers’c that the destruction of the 
temple and city was accompanied and followed 
by every circumstance that could exasperate the 
minds of the conquerors, and authorise religious 
persecutions by the most specious arguments of 
political justice and the public safety. From the 
reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
discovered a fierce impatience of the dominion 
of Rome, which repeatedly broke out in the 
most furious massacres and insurrections. Hu¬ 
manity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
cruellies which they committed in the cities of 
Egypt, of Cyprus, and of C>Tene, where they 
dwelt in treacherous friendship with the unsus¬ 
pecting nati\cs;^ and we are tempted to applaud 
the severe retaliation which was exercised by the 
arms of the legions against a race of fanatics 
whose dire and credulous superstition seemed to 
render them the implacable enemies not only of 
the Roman go\’ernment, but of human kind.^ 
The enthusiasm of the Jew's was supported by 
the opinion that it was unlawful for them to pay 
taxes to an idolatrous master, and by the flatter¬ 
ing promi.se which they derived from their an¬ 
cient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to 
invest the favourites of heaven with the empire 
of the earth. It was by announcing himself as 
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their long-expected deliverer, and by calling on 
all the descendants of Abraham to assert the 
hope of Israel, that the famous Barchochebas 
collected a formidable army, with which he re¬ 
sisted during two years the power of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian.* 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, 
the resentment of the Roman princes expired 
after the victory, nor were their apprehensions 
continued beyond the period of war and danger. 
By the general indulgence of Polytheism, and by 
the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews 
were restored to their ancient privileges, and 
once more obtained the permission of circum¬ 
cising their children, with the easy restraint that 
they should never confer on any foreign prose¬ 
lyte that distinguishing mark of the Hebrew 
race.* The numerous remains of that people, 
though they were still excluded from the pre¬ 
cincts of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and 
to maintain considerable establishments both in 
Italy and in the provinces, to acquire the free¬ 
dom of Rome, to enjoy municipal honours, and 
to obtain at the same time an exemption from 
the burdensome and expensive offices of society. 
The moderation or the contempt of the Romans 
gave a legal sanction to the form of ecclesiastical 
policy which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence 
at Tiberias, was empowered to appoint his sub¬ 
ordinate ministers and apostles, to exercise a do¬ 
mestic Jurisdiction, and to receive from his dis¬ 
persed brethren an annual contribution.® New 
synagogues were frequently erected in the prin¬ 
cipal cities of the empire; and the sabbaths, the 
fasts, and the festivals, which were either com¬ 
manded by the Mosaic law or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Rabbis, were celebrated in the 
most solemn and public manner.® Such gentle 
treatment insensibly assuaged the stern temper 
of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of 
prophecy and conquest, they assumed the be¬ 
haviour of peaceable and industrious subjects. 
Their irreconcilable hatred of mankind, instead 
of flaming out in acts of blood and violence, 
evaporated in less dangerous gratifications. They 
embraced every opportunity of overreaching the 
idolaters in trade, and they pronounced secret 
and ambiguous imprecations against the haugh¬ 
ty kingdom of £dom.^ 

Since the Jews, who rejected with abhorrence 
the deities adored by their sovereign and by 
their fellow-subjects, enjoyed, however, the free 
exercise of their unsocial religion, there must 
have existed some other cause which exposed 
the disciples of Christ to those severities from 


which the posterity of Abraham was exempt. 
The difference between them is simple and ob¬ 
vious, but, according to the sentiments- of an¬ 
tiquity, it was of the liighest importance. The 
Jews were a nation^ the Christians were a secti 
and if it was natural for every community to re¬ 
spect the sacred institutions of their neighbours, 
it was incumbent on them to persevere in those 
of their ancestors. The voice of oracles, the pre¬ 
cepts of philosophers, and the authority of tlie 
laws, unanimously enforced this national obli¬ 
gation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity 
the Jews might provoke the Polytheists to con¬ 
sider them as an odi4)us and impure race. By dis¬ 
daining the intercourse of other nations they 
might deserve their contempt. The laws of Mos¬ 
es might be for the most part frivolous or absurd; 
yet, since they had Ix^en received during many 
ages by a large society, his followers were justi¬ 
fied by the example of mankind, and it was uni¬ 
versally acknowledged that they had a right to 
practise what it would have been criminal in 
them to neglect. But this principle, which pro¬ 
tected the Jewish synagogue, afforded not any 
favour or security to the primitive church. By 
embracing the faith of the Gospel the Christians 
incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and 
unpardonable oflence. They dissolved the sac¬ 
red ties of custom and education, violated the 
religious institutions of their country, and pre¬ 
sumptuously despised whatever thur fathers had 
believed a.s true or had reverenced as sacred. 
Nor w’as this apostasy (if we may use the expres¬ 
sion) merely of a partial or local kind; since the 
pious deserter who withdrew himself from the 
temples of Egypt or Syria would equally disdain 
to seek an asylum in those of Athens or Car¬ 
thage. Every Christian rejected with contempt 
the superstitions of his family, his city, and his 
province. The w hole body of Christians unani¬ 
mously refused to hold any communion with the 
gods of Rome, of the empire, and of mankind. It 
was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted 
the inalienable rights of conscience and private 
judgment. I’hough his situation might excite the 
pity, his arguments could never reach the under¬ 
standing, either of the philosophic or of the be¬ 
lieving part of the Pagan world. To their appre¬ 
hensions it was no less a matter of •urpri.se that 
any individuals should entertain scruples against 
complying with the established mode of worship 
than if they had conceived a sudden abhorrence 
to the manners, the dress, or the language of 
their native country.® 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeed¬ 
ed by resentment, and the most pious of men 
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were exposed to the unjust but dangerous impu¬ 
tation of impiety. Malice and prejudice con¬ 
curred in representing the Christians as a so¬ 
ciety of atheists, who, by the most daring attack 
on the religious constitution of the empire, had 
merited the severest animadversion of the civil 
magistrate. They had separated themselves (they 
gloried in the confession) from every mode of 
superstition which was received in any part of 
the globe by the various temper of Polytheism: 
but it was not altogether so evident what deity, 
or what form oi worship, they had substituted 
to the gods and temples of antiquity. The pure 
and sublime idea which they entertained of the 
Supreme Being escaped the gross conception of 
the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss to dis¬ 
cover a spiritual and solitary God, that was nei¬ 
ther represented under any corporeal figure or 
visible symbol, nor was adored with the accus¬ 
tomed pomp of libations and festivals, of altars 
and sacrifices.® The sages of Greece and Rome, 
who had elevated their minds to the contempla¬ 
tion of the existence and attributes of the First 
Cause, were induct'd \ y r/*ason or by vanity to 
reserve for themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion.^® 
Th<‘y w<Te far from admitting the prejudices of 
mankind as the standard of truth, but they con¬ 
sidered them as flowing from the original dispo¬ 
sition of human nature; and they supposed that 
any popular mode of faith and worship which 
presumed to disclaim the assistance of the senses 
would, in propcDrtion as it receded from super¬ 
stition, find itself incapable of restraining the 
wonderings of the fancy and the visions of fa¬ 
naticism. The careless glance which men of wit 
and learning condescended to cast on the Chris¬ 
tian revelation served only to confirm their has¬ 
ty opinion, and to persuade them that the prin¬ 
ciple, which they might have revered, of the Di¬ 
vine Unity, w'as defaced by the w'ild enthusiasm, 
and annihilated by the airy spixulations, of the 
new sectaries. The author of a celebrated dia¬ 
logue, which has been attributed to Lucian, 
whilst he affects to treat the mysterious subject 
of tlie Trinity in a style of ridicule and con¬ 
tempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weak¬ 
ness of human reason, and of the inscrutable na¬ 
ture of the Divine perfections." 

It might appear less surprising that the foun¬ 
der of Christianity should not only be revered 
by h's disciples as a sage and a prophet, but that 
he should be adored as a (lod. The Polytheists 
were disposed to adopt every article of faith 
which seemed to offer any resemblance, how¬ 
ever distant or imperfect, with the popular my¬ 


thology; and the legends of Bacchus, of Hercu¬ 
les, and of i^sculapius had, in some measure, 
prepared their imagination for the appearance 
of the Son of God under a human form.“ But 
they were astonished that the Christians should 
abandon the temples of those ancient heroes 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented 
arts, instituted laws, and vanquished the tyrants 
or monsters who infested the earth; in order to 
choose for the exclusive object of their religious 
worship an obscure teacher, who, in a recent 
age, and among a barbarous people, had fallen 
a sacrifice cither to the malice of his ow n coun¬ 
trymen, or to the jealousy of the Roman govern¬ 
ment. The Pagan multitude, reserving their grat¬ 
itude for temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and immortality which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth. 
His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and vol¬ 
untary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and 
the sublime simplicity of his actions and char¬ 
acter, were insufficient in the opinion of those 
carnal men, to compensate for the want of fame, 
of empire, and of success; and whilst they re¬ 
fused to ackncnvh*dgc his stupendous triumph 
over the pow'tTs of darkness and of the grave, 
they misrepresented, or they insulted, the equiv¬ 
ocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious 
death, of the divine Author of Christianity.*^ 
The personal guilt w Inch cverv” Christian had 
contracted, in thus preiernng hi.s priv ate senti¬ 
ment to the national religion, was aggravated in 
a v'cry high degree by the number and union of 
the crirninals. It is well known, and has been al¬ 
ready observ’cd, that Roman policy viewed with 
the utmost jealousy and distrust any assiKiation 
among its subjects; and that the privileges of pri¬ 
vate corporations, though formed lor the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were Ix'stowcd 
with a verv sparing hand.*^ The religious assem¬ 
blies of the (^lirisiians. who had separated them¬ 
selves Irom the public vvonjhip, appeared of a 
much less inncKent nature: they were illegal in 
their principle, and in their con.scqucnces might 
become dangerous; nor were the emperors con¬ 
scious that they violated the laws of justice, 
when, for the peace of society, they prohibited 
those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings.** 
The pious disobedience of the Christians made 
their conduct, or perhaps their designs, appear 
in a much more serious and criminal light; and 
the Roman princc.s, who might perhaps have 
suffered themselves to be disarmed by a ready 
submission, dtrming their honour concerned in 
the execution of their commands, sometimes at¬ 
tempted, by rigorous punishments, to subdue 
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this independent spirit, which boldly acknowl¬ 
edged an authority superior to that of the mag¬ 
istrate. The extent and duration of this spiritual 
conspiracy seemed to render it every day more 
deserving of his animadversion. We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the 
Christians had insensibly diffused them tlirough 
every province and almost every city of the em¬ 
pire. The new converts seemed to renounce their 
family and countr>', that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with 
a peculiar society, which everywhere assumed a 
different character from the rest of mankind. 
Their gloomy and austere aspect, their abhor¬ 
rence of the common business and pleasures of 
life, and their frequent predictions ot impending 
calamities,^* inspired the Pagans with the ap¬ 
prehension of some danger which would arise 
from the new sect, the more alarming as it was 
the more obscure. “Whatever,” says Pliny, “may 
be the principle of their conduct, their inflexible 
obstinacy appeared deserving of punishment.”*^ 
The precautions with which the disciples of 
Christ performed the offices of religion were at 
first dictated by fear and necessity; but they 
were continued from choice. By imitating the 
awful sccrccy which reigned in the Elcusinian 
mysteries, the Christians had flattered them¬ 
selves that they should render their sacred insti¬ 
tutions more respectable in the eyes of the Pagan 
World.** But the event, as it often happens to 
the operations of subtile policy, deceived their 
wishes and their expectations. It was concluded 
that they only concealed what they would havcf 
blushed to disclose. Their mist^en prudence 
afforded an opportunity for malice to invent, 
and for suspicious credulity to believe, the hor¬ 
rid talcs which described the Christians as the 
most wicked of human kind, who practised in 
their dark recesses every abomination that a de¬ 
praved fancy could suggest, and who solicited 
the favour of their unknown God by the sacri¬ 
fice of every moral virtue. There were many w ho 
pretended to confess or to relate the ceremonies 
of this abhorred society. It was asserted, “that a 
new-born infant, entirely covered over with 
flour, was presented, like some mystic symbol of 
initiation, to the knife of the proselyte, who un¬ 
knowingly inflicted many a secret and mortal 
wound on the innocent victim of his error; that 
as soon as the cruel deed was perpetrated, the 
sectaries drank up the blood, greedily tore asun¬ 
der the quivering members, and pledged 
themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual con¬ 
sciousness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed 
that this inhuman sacrifice was succeeded by a 
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suitable entertainment, in which intemperance 
served as a provocative to brutal lust; till, at the 
appointed moment, the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, shame was banished, nature was 
forgotten; and, as accident might direct, the 
darkness of the night was polluted by the inces¬ 
tuous commerce of sisters and brothers, of sons 
and of mothers.”*® 

But the perusal of the ancient apologies was 
sufficient to remove even the slightest suspicion 
from the mind of a candid adversary. The Chris¬ 
tians, with the intrepid security of innocence, 
appeal from the voice of rumour to the equity 
of the magistrates. They acknow'ledge that, if 
any proof can be produced of the ciinies which 
calumny has imputed to them, they arc worthy 
of the most severe punishment, 'riicy provoke 
the punishment, and they challenge the proof. 
At the same time they urge, with equal truth 
and propriety, that the charge is not less devoid 
of probability than it is destitute of evidence; 
they ask whether any one can seriously Ix-lieve 
that the pure and holy precepts of the Gospel, 
which so frequently restrain the use of tlie most 
lawful enjoyments, should inculcate the prac¬ 
tice of the most abominable crimes; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonour itself in the 
eyes of its own niembc‘rs; and that a great num¬ 
ber of persons, of either sex, and every age and 
character, insensible to the fear of death or in¬ 
famy, should consent to violate those principles 
which nature and education h.id imprinted 
most deeply in their minds.*® Nothing, it should 
seem, could weaken the force or destroy the ef¬ 
fect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists 
thems<‘lves, who betrayed tftc common cause of 
religion, to gratify their devout hatred to the 
domestic enemies of the cliurch. It was some¬ 
times faintly insinuated, and sometimes Ixildly 
asserted, that the same bloody sacrifices, and 
the same incestuous festivals, which w'crc so 
falsely ascribed to the orthodox Ixjlievers, were 
in reality celebrated by the Marc ionites, by the 
Carpocratians, and by several other sects of the 
Gnostics, who, notwithstanding tlU‘y might de¬ 
viate into the paths of heresy, were still actuated 
by the sentiments of men, and still governed by 
the precepts of Christianity.** Accusations of a 
similar kind were retorted upon the church by 
the schismatics who had departed from its com¬ 
munion,** and it was confessed on all sides that 
the most scandalous licentiousness of manners 
prevailed among great numbers of those who 
affected the name of Christians. A Pagan mag- 
istratCy who possessed neither leisure nor abili- 
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ties to discern the almost imperceptible line 
which divides the orthodox faith from heretical 
pravity, might easily have imagined that their 
mutual animosity had extorted the discovery of 
their common guilt. It was fortunate for the re¬ 
pose, or at least for the reputation, of the first 
Christians, that the magistrates sometimes pro¬ 
ceeded with more temper and moderation than 
is usually consistent with religious real, and that 
tliey reported, as the impartial result of their 
judicial inquiry, that the sectaries who had de¬ 
serted the established worship app>eared to them 
sincere in their professions and blameless in their 
manners, however they might incur, by their 
absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of 
thr laws.*" 

History, which undertakes to rec ord the trans¬ 
actions of the past, for the instruction of future 
ages, would ill deserve that honourable office if 
she condescended to plead the cause of tyrants, 
or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that the conduct of 
the enijx*rors who appeared the least favourable 
to the primitive church is by no means so crimi¬ 
nal as that of mcxleiii suviT'-igns who have em¬ 
ployed the arm of violence and terror against 
the religious opinions of any part of their sub¬ 
jects. From tlieir reflections, or even from their 
own feelings, a Charles V. or a Ixjuis XIV. 
might have acquired a just knowledge of the 
rights of conscience, of the obligation of faith, 
and of the innocence of error. But the princes 
and magistrates of ancient Rome were strangers 
to those principles which inspired and author¬ 
ised the inflexible ol>stinacy of the Christians in 
the cause of truth, nor could they themselves 
discover in their own breasts any motives which 
w'ould have prompted them to refuse a legal, 
and as it were a natural, submission to the 
sacred institutions of their country. I’he same 
reason which contributes to alie\iatc the guilt, 
must have tended to abate the rigour, of their 
persecutions. As they were actuated, not by tlie 
furious zeal of bigots, but by the temp<’rate 
policy of legislators, contempt must often have 
relaxed, and humanity must frequently have 
suspended, the execution of those laws which 
they enacted against the humble and obscure fol¬ 
lowers of Christ. From the general view of their 
character and motives we might naturally con¬ 
clude: 1. That a considerable time elapsed be¬ 
fore they considered the new sectaries as an ob¬ 
ject deserving of the attention of government, 
II. That in the conviction of any of their sub¬ 
jects who were accused of so very singular a 
crime, they proceeded with caution and reluc¬ 


tance. III. That they were moderate in the use 
of punishments; and IV. That the afflicted 
church enjoyed many intervals of peace and 
tranquillity. Notwithstanding the careless in- 
diflerence which the most copious and the most 
minute of the Pagan writers have shown to the 
affairs of the Christians,*^ it may still be in our 
power to confirm each of these probable suppo¬ 
sitions by the evidence of authentic facts. 

I. By the wise dispensation of Providence a 
mysterious veil was cast over the infancy of the 
church, which, till the faith of the Christians 
was matured, and their numbers were multi¬ 
plied, served to protect them not only from the 
malice but even from the knowledge of the Pa¬ 
gan world. The slow and gradual abolition of 
the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe and in¬ 
nocent disguise to the more early proselytes of 
the Gospel. As they were for the greater part of 
the race of Abraham, they were distinguished 
by the peculiar mark of circumcision, offered up 
their devotions in Hie Temple of Jerusalem till 
its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of 
the Deity. The Gentile converts who by a spiri¬ 
tual adoption had been assoc iated to the hope of 
Israel, w'cre likew ise confounded under the garb 
and appearance of Jew's; **’ and as the Polythe¬ 
ists paid less regarci to articles of faith than to 
the external worship, the new sect, which care¬ 
fully concealed, or faintly announced, its future 
greatness and ambition, was permitted to shel¬ 
ter itself under the general toleration w'hich was 
granted to an ancient and celebrated people in 
the Roman empire. It was not long, perhapis, 
before the Jew's themselves, animated with a 
fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived 
the gradual separation of their Nazarene breth¬ 
ren from the doctrine of the synagogue: and 
they w ould gladly have extinguished the danger¬ 
ous hcresv in the blood of its adherents. But the 
decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their 
malice; and though they might sometimes exert 
the licentious privilege of sedition, they no long¬ 
er possc'ssed the administration of criminal jus¬ 
tice: nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
calm brc;Lst of a Roman magistrate the rancour 
of their own zeal and prejudice. The provincial 
governors declared themselves ready to listen 
to any accusation that might affect the public 
safely; but as soon as they were informed that 
it was a question not of facts but of w'ords, a dis¬ 
pute relating only to the interpretation of the 
Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed it un¬ 
worthy of the majestv of Rome seriously to dis¬ 
cuss the obscure differences which might arise 
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among a barbarous and superstitious people. 
The innocence of the first Christians was pro¬ 
tected by ignorance and contempt; and the tri¬ 
bunal of the Pagan magistrate often proved 
their most assured refuge against tlic fury of the 
synagogue.^^ If, indeed, we were disposed to 
adopt the traditions of a too credulous antiqui¬ 
ty, we might relate the distant peregrinations, 
the wonderful achievements, and the various 
deaths of the twelve apostles: but a more accu¬ 
rate inquiry will induce us to doubt whether 
any of those persons who had been witnesses 
to the miracles of Christ were permitted, be¬ 
yond the limits of Palestine, to seal with their 
blood the truth of their testimony.*^ From the 
ordinary term of human life, it may very natu¬ 
rally be presumed that most of them were de¬ 
ceased before the discontent of the Jews broke 
out into that furious war which was terminated 
only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a long 
period, from the death of Christ to that memor¬ 
able rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of 
Roman intolerance, unless they are to be found 
in the sudden, the transient, but the cruel per¬ 
secution, which was exercised by Nero against 
the Christians of the capital, thirty-hve years 
after the former, and only two years before the 
latter, of those great events. The cliaractcr of the 
philosophic historian, to whom we are princi¬ 
pally indebted for the knowledge of thi.s singu¬ 
lar transaction, would alone be sufficient to rec¬ 
ommend it to our most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero the cap¬ 
ital of the empire was afflicted by a fire which 
raged beyond the memory or example of former 
ages.*® The monuments of Grecian art and of 
Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and 
Gallic wars, the most holy temples, and the 
most splendid palaces were involved in one com¬ 
mon destruction. Of the fourteen regions or 
quarters into which Rome was divided, four 
only subsisted entire, three were levelled with 
the ground, and the remaining seven, which had 
expenenced the fury of the flames, displayed a 
melancholy prospect of ruin and desolation. 
The vigilance of government appears not to 
have neglected any of the precautions which 
might alleviate the sense of so dreadful a calam¬ 
ity. The Imperial gardens were thrown open to 
the distressed multitude, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accommodation, and a 
plentiful supply of com and provisions was dis¬ 
tributed at a very moderate price I’he most 
generous policy seemed to have dictated the 
edicts which regulated the disposition of the 
streets and the construction of private houses; 


and, as it usually happens in an age of prosper* 
ity, the conflagration of Rome, in the course of 
a few years, produced a new city, more regular 
and more beautiful than the former. But all the 
prudence and humanity affected by Nero on 
this occasion were insufficient to preserve him 
from the popular suspicion. Every crime might 
be imputed to the assassin of his wife and moth¬ 
er; nor could the prince who prostituted his per¬ 
son and dignity on the theatre lx; deemed in¬ 
capable of the most extravagant folly. The voice 
of rumour acciis(‘d the emperor as the incendi¬ 
ary of his own capital; and, as the most incredi¬ 
ble stories are the Ixfst adapted to the genius of 
an enraged ^^eoplc, it was gravely n'ported, and 
firmly belieced, that Neio, enjoying the calam¬ 
ity which he had occasioned, amused himself 
with singing to his lyre the destruction of ancient 
Troy.®° To divert a suspicion which the power 
of despotism was unable to supprc.ss, the emper¬ 
or resolved to substitute in his own place some 
fictitious criminals. “With this view (continues 
Tacitus) he inflicted the most exejuisite tortures 
on those men w'ho, under the vulgar appella¬ 
tion of Christians, were aheady branded with 
deserved infamy. They derived their name and 
origin from Christ, who, in the reign of Tilx*- 
rius, had suffered death bv the sentence of the 
procurator Pontius Pilate. ’’ For a while this dire 
superstition was checked, but it again burst 
forth; and not only spread itself over Judaea, 
the first seat of this iuis( hievousted, but was 
even introduced into Rome, the common asy¬ 
lum which receives and protects whatever is im¬ 
pure, whatever is atrocitms. The ccjnfessions of 
those who wxTc seized discovered a great multi¬ 
tude of their accomplices, aijd they were all con¬ 
victed, not so much for the crime of setting fire 
to the city as for their hatred of human kind."** 
They died in torments, and their torments were 
embittered by insult and deiision. Some were 
nailed on crosses; cjthers sewn up in the skins of 
wild beasts, and exposed to the fury of dogs; 
others again, smeared over with combustible 
materials, were used as torches to illuminate 
the darkness of the night. The gardens of Nero 
were destined for the melancholy spc‘ctaclc, 
which was accompanied with a horse-race, and 
honoured with the presence of the emperor, 
who mingled with the populace in the dress and 
attitude of a charioteer. 'I he guilt of the Cliris- 
tians deserved indeed the mc;st exemplary pun¬ 
ishment, but the public abhorrence was changed 
into commiseration, from the opinion that those 
unhappy wrctchc.s were sacrificed, not so much 
to the public welfare as to the cruelty of a jeal- 
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ous tyrant.**** Those who survey with a curious 
eye the revolutions of mankind may observe 
that the gardens and circus of Nero on the Vat¬ 
ican, which were polluted with the blood of the 
first Christians, have l^cen rendered still more 
famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
persecuted religion. On the same spot*^ a tem¬ 
ple, which far surpasses the ancient glories of 
the Capitol, has been since erected by the Chris¬ 
tian Pontiffs, who, deriving their claim of uni¬ 
versal dominion from an humble fisherman of 
Galilee, have succeeded to the throne of the 
Csesars, given laws to the barbarian conquerors 
of Rome, and extended their spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

But it would be improper to dismiss this ac¬ 
count of Nero’s persecution till wc have made 
some observations that may serve to remove the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed, and to 
throw some light on the subsequent history of 
the church. 

I. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to 
respect the truth ol thi.^ extraordinary fact, and 
the integrity of this celebrated passage of Taci¬ 
tus. The former is confirmed by the diligent and 
accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punish¬ 
ment which Nero inflicted on the Christians, a 
sect of men who had embraced a new and crim¬ 
inal superstition.*^ The latter may be proved by 
the consent of the most ancient manuscripts; by 
the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus; 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from 
the interpolations of pious fraud; and by the 
purport of his narration, which accused the first 
Christians of the most atnKious crimes, without 
insinuating that they possessed any miraculous 
or even magical powers above the rest of man¬ 
kind.** 2 . Notwithstanding it is probable that 
Tacitus was born some years before the fire of 
Rome,*^ he could derive only from reading and 
conversation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave 
himself to the public he calmly w'aited till his 
genius had attained its full maturity, and he 
was more than forty years of age when a grate¬ 
ful regard for the memory of the virtuous Agri¬ 
cola exttirtcd from him the most early of those 
historical compositions which will delight and 
instruct the most distant posterity. After making 
a trial of his strength in the life of Agricol.i, and 
the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a more arduous work, the 
history of Rome, in thirty books, from the fall of 
Nero to the accession of Nerva. The adminis¬ 
tration of Nerva introduced an age of justice 


and prosperity, which Tacitus had destined for 
the occupation of his old age;** but when he 
took a nearer view of his subject, judging, per¬ 
haps, that it was a more honourable or a less 
invidious office to record the vices of past ty¬ 
rants than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning 
monarch, he chose rather to relate, under the 
form of annals, the actions of the four imme¬ 
diate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dis¬ 
pose, and to adorn a series of fourscore years in 
an immortal work, every sentence of which is 
pregnant with the deepest observations and the 
most lively images, was an undertaking sufficient 
to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during 
the greatest part of his life. In the last years of 
the reign of Trajan, w'hilst the victorious mon¬ 
arch extended the power of Rome beyond its 
ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in the second and fourth books of his Annals, 
the tyranny of TiJ^erius;*® and the emperor Ha¬ 
drian must have succeeded to the throne before 
Tacitus, in the regular pnisecution of his work, 
could relate the fire of the capital and the cruel¬ 
ty of Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. 
At the distance of sixty years it was the duty of 
the annalist to adopt the narratives of contem¬ 
poraries ; but it was natural for the philosopher 
to indulge himself in the description of the ori¬ 
gin, the progress, and the character of the new 
sect, not so much according to the knowledge or 
prejudices of the age of Nero, as according to 
those of the time of Hadrian. 3 . Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or reflection of 
his readers to supply those intermediate circum¬ 
stances and ideas which, in his extreme concise¬ 
ness, he has thought proper to suppress. Wc 
may therefore presume to imagine some prob¬ 
able cau.se which could direct the cruelty of 
Nero against the Christians of Rome, whose ob¬ 
scurity, as well as innocence, should have shield¬ 
ed them from his indignation, and even from 
his notice. The Jews, who were numerous in the 
capital and oppressed in their own country, 
wore a much litter object for the suspicions of 
the emperor and of the people: nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already 
discovered their abhorrence of the Roman yoke, 
might have recourse to the most atrocious means 
of gratifying their implacable revenge. But the 
Jews possessed very powerful advocates in the 
palace, and even in the heart of the tyrant; his 
wife and mistress, the beautiful Poppo^a, and a 
favourite player of the race of Abraham, who 
had already employed their intercession on be¬ 
half of the obnoxious people.** In their room it 
was necessary to ofl'er some other victims, and 
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it might easily be suggested that» although the 
genuine followers of Moses were innocent of the 
fire of Rome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of GaLiLiCANS, which 
was capable of the most horrid crimes. Under 
the appellation of Galileans two distinctions 
of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles; the 
disciples who had embraced the faith of Jesus 
of Nazareth/^ and the zealots who had followed 
the standard of Judas the Gaulonite.^® The for¬ 
mer were the friends, the latter were the ene¬ 
mies, of human kind; and the only resemblance 
between them consisted in the same inflexible 
constancy which, in the defence of their cause, 
rendered them insensible of death and tortures. 
The followers of Judas, who impelled their 
countrymen into rebellion, were soon buried 
under the ruins of Jerusalem; whilst those of 
Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of 
Christians, diffused themselves over the Roman 
empire. How natural was it for Tacitus, in the 
time of Hadrian, to appropriate to the Chris¬ 
tians the guilt and the sufferings which he 
might, with far greater truth and justice, have 
attributed to a sect whose odious memory was 
almost extinguished! 4 . Whatever opinion may 
be entertained of this conjecture (for it is no 
more than a conjecture), it is evident that the 
effect, as well as the cause, of Nero’s persecu¬ 
tion, were confined to the walls of Rome;^’ that 
the religious tenets of the Galilccans, or Chris¬ 
tians, were never made a subject of punishment^ 
or even of inquiry; and that, as the idea of their 
sufferings was, for a long time, Connected with 
the idea of cruelty and injustice, the modera¬ 
tion of succeeding princes inclined them to spare 
a sect oppressed by a tyrant whose rage had been 
usually directed against virtue and innocence. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the flames of 
war consumed almost at the same time the 
Temple of Jerusalem and the Capitol of Rome 
and it appears no less singular that the tribute 
which devotion had destined to the former 
should have been converted by the power of an 
assaulting victor to restore and adorn the splen¬ 
dour of the latter.*® The emperors levied a gen¬ 
eral capitation tax on the Jewish people; and 
although the sum assessed on the head of each 
individual was inconsiderable, the use for which 
it was designed, and the severity with which it 
was exacted, were considered as an intolerable 
grievance.*® Since the officers of the revenue 
extended their unjust claim to many persons 
who were strangers to the blood or religion of 
the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 


who had so often sheltered themselves under the 
shade of the synagogue, should now escape this 
rapacious persecution. Anxious as they were to 
avoid the slightest infection of idolatry, their 
conscience forbade them to contribute to the 
honour of that daemon who had assumed the 
character of the Capitoline Jupiter. As a very 
numerous though declining party among the 
Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, 
their eflorts to dissemble their Jewish origin 
were detected by the decisive test of circum¬ 
cision;*’ nor were the Roman magistrates at 
leisure to inquire into the difference of their re¬ 
ligious tenets. Among the Christians who were 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor, or, 
as it seems more probable, before that of the 
procurator of judexa, two persons are said to 
have appeared, distinguished by their extrac¬ 
tion, which was more truly noble than that of 
the greatest monarchs. These were the grand¬ 
sons of St. Jude the apostle, who himself was the 
brother of Jesus Christ.*** Their natural preten¬ 
sions to the throne of David might pi^haps at¬ 
tract the respect of the people, and excite the 
jealousy of the governor; but the meanness of 
their garb and the simplicity of their answers 
soon convinced him that they were neither de¬ 
sirous nor capable of disturbing the peace of the 
Roman empire. They frankly confessed their 
royal origin, and their near relation to the Mes¬ 
siah, but they disclaimed any temporal views, 
and professed that his kingdom, which they de¬ 
voutly expected, was purely of a spiritual and 
angelic nature. When they were examined con¬ 
cerning their fortune and occupation, they 
showed their hands hardened with daily labour, 
and declared that they derived their whole sub¬ 
sistence from the cultivation of a farm near the 
village of Cocaba, of the extent of about twenty- 
four Engli.sh acres,*® and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three hundred pounds 
sterling. The grandsons of St. Jude were dis¬ 
missed with compassion and contempt.®® 

But although the obscurity of the house of 
David might protect them from the suspicions 
of a tyrant, the present greatnesi of his own 
family alarmed the pusillanimoun temper of 
Domitian, which could only be appeased by the 
blood of those Romans whom he either feart^d, 
or hated, or esteemed. Of the two sons of his 
uncle Flavius Sabinus,®* the elder was soon con¬ 
victed of treasonable intentions, and the younger, 
who bore the name of Flavius Clemens, was in¬ 
debted for his safety to his want of courage and 
ability.®^ The emperor for a long tinte distin¬ 
guished so harmless a kinsman by hiA favour and 
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protection, bestowed on him his own niece 
Domitilla, adopted the children of that mar¬ 
riage to the hope of the succession, and invested 
their father with the honours of the consulship. 
But he had scarcely finished the term of his an¬ 
nual magistracy, when on a slight pretence he 
was condemned and executed; Domitilla was 
banished to a desolate island on the coast of 
Campania;^’ and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great 
number of persons who were involved in the 
same accusation. The guilt imputed to their 
charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manner 
a singular association of ideas, which cannot 
with any propriety be applied except to the 
Christians, as they were obscurely and imper¬ 
fectly viewed by the magistrates and by the 
writers of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly ad¬ 
mitting the suspicions of a tyrant as an evidence 
of their honourable crime, the church has placed 
both Clemens and Domitilla among its first 
martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Domi- 
tian with the name nf the second persecution. 
But this persecution (if it deserves that epithet) 
was of no long duration. A few months after the 
death of Clemens and the banishment of Domi¬ 
tilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the lat¬ 
ter, w'ho had enjoyed the favour, but who had 
not surely embraced the faith, of his mistress, 
assassinated the emperor in his palace.^* The 
memory of Doinitian was condemned by the 
senate; his acts were rescinded; his exiles re¬ 
called; and under the gentle administration of 
Ner\'a, while the innocent were restored to their 
rank and fortunes, even the most guilty either 
obtained pardon or escaped punishment.*^ 

II. About ten years afterwards, under the 
reign of Trajan, the younger Pliny was intrusted 
by his friend and master with the government of 
Bithynia and Pontus. He soon found himself at 
a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of 
law he should direct his conduct in the execu¬ 
tion of an oflice the most repugnant to his iiu- 
manity. Pliny had never assisted at any judicial 
proceedings against the Christians, with whose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted; and he 
was totally uninformed with regard to the na¬ 
ture of their guilt, the method of their convic¬ 
tion, and the degree of their punishment. In 
this perplexity he had recourse to his usual ex¬ 
pedient, of submitting to the wisdom of Trajan 
an impartial, and, in some respects, a favour¬ 
able account of the new superstition, requesting 
the emperor that he would condescend to re¬ 
solve his doubts and to instruct his ignorance.” 


The life of Pliny had been employed in the ac¬ 
quisition of learning, and in the business of the 
world. Since the age of nineteen he had pleaded 
with distinction in the tribunals of Rome,” 
filled a place in the senate, had been invested 
Mdth the honours of the consulship, and had 
formed very numerous connections with every 
order of men, both in Italy and in the prov¬ 
inces. From his ignorance therefore we may de¬ 
rive some useful information. We may assure 
ourselves that when he accepted the govern¬ 
ment of Bithynia there were no general laws or 
decrees of the senate in force against the Chris¬ 
tians; that neither Trajan nor any of his virtu¬ 
ous predecessors, whose edicts were received 
into the civil and criminal jurisprudence, had 
publicly declared their intentions concerning 
the new sect; and that, whatever proceedings 
had lx!en carried on against the Christians, 
there were none of sufficient weight and au¬ 
thority to establish a precedent for the conduct 
of a Roman magistrate. 

The answer of Trajan, to which the Chris¬ 
tians of the succeeding age have frequently ap¬ 
pealed, discovers as much regard for justice and 
humanity as could be reconciled with his mis¬ 
taken notions of religious policy.” Instead of 
displaying the implacable zeal of an Inquisitor, 
anxious to discover the most minute particles of 
heresy, and exulting in the number of his vic¬ 
tims, the emperor expresses much more solici¬ 
tude to protect the security of the innocent than 
to prevent the escape of the guilty. He acknowl¬ 
edges the difficulty of fixing any general plan; 
but he lays down two salutary rules, which often 
afiorded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians. Though he directs the magistrates 
to punish such persons as are legally convicted, 
he prohibits them, witli a very humane incon¬ 
sistency, from making any inquiries concerning 
the suppased criminals. Nor was the magistrate 
allow ed to proceed on every kind of information. 
Anonymous charges the cmixrror rejects, as too 
repugnant to the equity of his government; and 
he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, 
the positive evidence of a fair and open accuser. 
It is likewise probable that the persons who as¬ 
sumed so invidious an office were obliged to 
declare the grounds of their suspicions, to spec¬ 
ify (both in respect to time and place) the secret 
assemblies which their Christian adversary had 
frequented, and to disclose a great number of 
circumstances which were concealed with the 
most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the pro¬ 
fane. If they succeeded in their prosecution, 
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they were exposed to the resentment of a con¬ 
siderable and active party, to the censure of the 
more liberal portion of mankind, and to the 
ignominy which, in every age and country, has 
attended the character of an informer. If, on the 
contrary, they failed in their proofs, they in¬ 
curred the severe and perhaps capital penalty, 
which, according to a law published by the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, was inflicted on those who 
falsely attributed to their fellow-citizens the 
crime of Christianity. The violence of personal 
or superstitious animosity might sometimes pre¬ 
vail over the most natural apprehensions of dis¬ 
grace and danger; but it cannot surely be im¬ 
agined that accusations of so unpromising an 
appearance were either lightlv or frequently 
undertaken by the Pagan subjects of the Roman 
empire.®® 

The exp)edient which was employed to elude 
the prudence of the laws aflords a sufficient 
proof how effectually they disappointed the 
mischievous designs of private malice or super¬ 
stitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assem¬ 
bly the restraints of fear and shame, so forcible 
on the minds of individuals, are deprived of the 
greatest part of their influence. The pious 
Christian, as he was desirous to obtain, or to 
escape, the glory of martyrdom, expected, ci¬ 
ther with impatience or with terror, the stated 
returns of the public games and festivals. On 
thosse occasions the inhabitants of the great 
cities of the empire were collected in the circus 
or the theatre, where every circumstance of the 
place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed 
to kindle their devotion and to extinguish their 
humanity. Whilst the numerous spectators, 
crowned with garlands, perfumed with incense, 
purified with the blood of victims, and surround¬ 
ed with the altars and statues of their tutelar 
deities, resigned themselves to the enjoyment of 
pleasures which they considered as an essential 
part of their religious worship, they recollected 
that the Christians alone abhorred the gods of 
mankind, and, by their absence and melan¬ 
choly on these solemn festivals, seemed to insult 
or to lament the public felicity. If the empire 
had been afflicted by any recent calamity, by a 
plague, a famine, or an unsuccessful war; if the 
Tiber had, or if the Nile had not, risen beyond 
its banks; if the earth had shaken, or if the tem¬ 
perate order of the seasons had been interrupt¬ 
ed, the superstitious Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Chris¬ 
tians, who were spared by the excessive lenity of 
the government, had at length provoked the 
Divine justice. It was not among a licentious 


and exasperated populace that the forms of le¬ 
gal proceedings could be observed; it was not 
in an amphitheatre, stained with the blood of 
wild beasts and gladiators, that the voice of 
compassion could be heard. The impatient 
clamours of the multitude denounced the Chris¬ 
tians as the enemies of gods and men, doomed 
them to the severest tortures, and, venturing to 
accuse by names some of the most distinguished 
of the new sectaries, required with irresistible 
vehemence that they should be instantly appre¬ 
hended and cast to the lions.** The provincial 
governors and magistrates who presided in the 
public spectacles were usually inclined to grati¬ 
fy the inclinations, and to appease the rage of 
the pt'ople, by the sacrifice of a few obnoxious 
victims. But the wisdom of the emperors pro¬ 
tected the church from the danger of these tu¬ 
multuous clamours and irregular accusations, 
which they justly censured as repugnant both 
to the firmness and to the equity of their ad¬ 
ministration. The edicts of Hadrian and of An¬ 
toninus Pius expressly declared that the voice of 
the multitude should never be admiiu*d as legal 
evidence to convict or to punish those unfortu¬ 
nate persons who had embraced the enthusiasm 
of the Christians.®- 

III. Punishment was not the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of conviction, and the Christians 
whose guilt was the most clearly proved by the 
testimony of witnesses, or even by their volun¬ 
tary confession, still retained in their own power 
the alternative of life or death. It was not so 
much the past offence, as the actual resistance, 
which excited the indignation of the magistrate. 
He was persuaded that he ollcrcd them an ea.sy 
pardon, since, if they consented to cast a few 
grains of incense upon the altar, they were dis¬ 
missed from the tribunal in safety and with ap¬ 
plause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 
judge to endeavour to reclaim, rather than to 
punish, those doluded enthusiasts. Varying his 
tone according to the age, the sex, or the situa¬ 
tion of the prisoners, he frequently condescend¬ 
ed to set b<*fore their eyes every circumstance 
which could render life more pleasing, or death 
more terrible; and to solicit, nay to intreat them, 
that they would show some compassion to 
themselves, to their families, atid to their 
friends.** If threats and persuasions proved in¬ 
effectual, he had often recourse to violence; the 
scourge and the rack were called in to supply 
the deficiency of argument, and every art of 
cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, 
and, as it appeared to the Pagans, such criminal 
obstinacy. The ancient apologists of Christian- 
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Ity have censured, with equal truth and severity, 
the irregular conduct of their persecutors, who, 
contrary to every principle of judicial proceed¬ 
ing, admitted the use of torture, in order to ob¬ 
tain, not a confession, but a denial, of the crime 
which was the object of their inquiry.** The 
monks of succeeding ages, who, in their peace¬ 
ful solitudes, entertained themselves with diver¬ 
sifying the deaths and sufferings of the primitive 
martyrs, have frequently invented torments of a 
much more refined and ingenious nature. In 
particular, it has pleased them to suppose that 
the zeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining 
every consideration of moral virtue or public 
decency, endeavoured to seduce those whom 
they were unable to vanquish, and that by their 
orders the most brutal violence was offered to 
tliose whom they found it impossible to seduce. 
It is related that pious females, who were pre¬ 
pared to despise death, were sometimes con¬ 
demned to a more severe trial, and called upon 
to determine whether they set a higher value on 
their religion or on their cha.stity. The youths 
to whose licentious embraces they were aban¬ 
doned received a solemn exhortation from the 
judge to exert their most strenuous efforts to 
maintain the honour of Venus against the im¬ 
pious virgin who refused to burn incense on her 
altars. 1 heir violence, however, was commonly 
disappoint(*d, and the seasonable interposition 
of some miraculous power prcser\’cd the chaste 
spouses of Christ from the dishonour even of an 
involuntary defeat. Wc should not indeed neg¬ 
lect to remark that the more ancient as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom 
polluted with the.se extravagant and indecent 
fictions.®* 

The total disregard of truth and probability 
in the representation of these primitive martyr¬ 
doms was occasioned by a very natural mistake. 
The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth or fifth 
centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome 
the same degree of implacable and unrelenting 
zeal which filled their owm breasts against the 
heretics or the idolaters of their own times. It is 
not improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire might 
have imbibed the prejudices of the populace, 
and that the cruel disposition of others might 
cx:casionally be stimulated by motives of avarice 
or of |>crsonal resentment.®® But it is certain, 
and wc may appeal to the grateful confessions 
of the first Christians, that the greatest part of 
those magistrates who exercised in the provinces 
the authority of the emperor or of the senate, 
and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life 


and death was intrusted, behaved like men of 
polished manners and liberal education, who 
respected the rules of justice, and who were con¬ 
versant with the precepts of philosophy. They 
frequently declined the odious task of persecu¬ 
tion, dismissed the charge with contempt, or 
suggested to the accused Christian some legal 
evasion by which he might elude the severity of 
the laws.®’ Whenever they were invested with a 
discretionary power,®® they used it much less for 
the oppression than for the relief and benefit of 
the ainicted church. They were far from con¬ 
demning all the Christians who were accused 
before their tribunal, and very far from punish¬ 
ing with death all those who were convicted of 
an obstinate adherence to the new superstition. 
Contenting themselves, for the most part, w'ith 
the milder chastisements of imprisonment, exile, 
or slavery in the mines,®* they left the unhappy 
victims of their justice some reason to hope that 
a prosperous event, the accession, the marriage, 
or the triumph of an cmpieror, might speedily 
restore them by a general pardon to their for¬ 
mer state. The martyrs, devoted to immediate 
execution by the Roman magistrates, appear 
to have been selected from the most opposite 
extremes. They were cither bishops and presby¬ 
ters, the persons the most distinguished among 
the Christians by their rank and influence, and 
whose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect;’*^ or else they w*ere the meanest and 
most abject among them, particularly those of 
the servile condition, whose lives were esteemed 
of little value, and whose sufferings were viewed 
by the ancients W’ith too careless an indiffer¬ 
ence.’* The learned Origen, who, from his ex¬ 
perience as well as readings, was intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the Christians, de¬ 
clares, in the most express terms, that the num¬ 
ber of martyrs was very inconsiderable.’'* His 
authority would alone be sufficient to annihilate 
that formidable army of mart>TS, whose relics, 
drawn for the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,’* 
and whose marvellous achievements have been 
the subject of so many volumes of holy ro¬ 
mance.’* But the general assertion of Origen 
may be explained and confirmed by the par¬ 
ticular testimony of his friend Dionysius, who, 
in the immense city of Alexandria, and under 
the rigorous pt*rsecution of Decius, reckons only 
ten men and seven w’onicn who sufl'ered for the 
profession of the Christian name.’* 

During the same period of persecution, the 
zealous, the eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian 
governed the church, not only of Carthage, but 
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even of Africa* He possessed every quality which 
could engage the reverence of the faithful, or 
provoke the suspicions and resentment of the 
Pagan magistrates. His character as well as his 
station seemed to mark out that holy prelate as 
the most distinguished object of envy and of 
danger.^® The experience, however, of the life 
of Cyprian is sufficient to prove that our fancy 
has exaggerated the perilous situation of a 
Christian bishop; and that the dangers to which 
he was exposed were less imminent than those 
which temporal ambition is always prepared to 
encounter in the pursuit of honours. Four Ro¬ 
man emperors, with their families, their favour¬ 
ites, and their adherents, perished by the sword 
in the space of ten years, during which the bish¬ 
op of Carthage guided by his authority and elo¬ 
quence the councils of the African church. It 
was only in the third year of his administration 
that he had reason, during a few months, to 
apprehend the severe edicts of Decius, the vigi¬ 
lance of the magistrate, and the clamours of the 
multitude, who loudly demanded that Cyprian, 
the leader of the Christians, should be thrown 
to the lions. Prudence suggested the necessity of 
a temporary retreat, and the voice of prudence 
was obeyed. He withdrew himself into an ob¬ 
scure solitude, from whence he could maintain 
a constant correspondence with the clergy and 
people of Carthage; and, concealing himself 
till the tempest was past, he preserved his life, 
without relinquishing either his power or his 
reputation. His extreme caution did not how¬ 
ever escape the censure of the more rigid Chris¬ 
tians, who lamented, or the reproaches of his 
personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct which 
they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal 
desertion of the most sacred duty.^^ The pro¬ 
priety of reserving himself for the future exigen¬ 
cies of the church, the example of several holy 
bishops,and the divine admonitions which, as 
he declares himself, he frequently received in 
visions and ecstacies, were the reasons alleged 
in his justification.^ But his best apology may 
be found in the cheerful resolution with which, 
about eight years afterwards, he suffered death 
in the cause of religion. The authentic history 
of his martyrdom has been recorded with un¬ 
usual candour and impartiality. A short ab¬ 
stract therefore of its most important circum¬ 
stances will convey the clearest information of 
the spirit and of the forms of the Roman perse¬ 
cutions.^^ 

When Valerian was consul for the third, and 
Gallienus for the fourth time, Paternus, procon¬ 
sul of Africa, summoned Cyprian to appear in 


his private council-chamber. He there acquaint¬ 
ed him with the imperial mandate which he 
had just received,that those who had aban¬ 
doned the Roman religion should immediately 
return to the practice of the ceremonies of their 
ancestors. Cyprian replied without hesitation 
that he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted 
to the worship of the true and only Deity, to 
whom he offered up his daily supplications for 
the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, 
his lawful sovereigns. With modest confrdence 
he pleaded the privilege of a citizen in refusing 
to give any answer to some invidious and indeed 
illegal questions which the proconsul had pro¬ 
posed. A sentence of banishment was pro¬ 
nounced as the penalty of Cyprian's disobedi¬ 
ence; and he was conducted without delay to 
Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugitana, 
in a pleasant situation, a fertile territory, and 
at the distance of about forty miles from Car¬ 
thage.®* The exiled bishop enjoyed the conven¬ 
iences of life and the consciousness of virtue. His 
reputation was diffused over Africa and Italy; 
an account of his behaviour was published for 
the edification of the Christian world;** and his 
solitude was frequently interrupted by the let¬ 
ters, the visits, and the congratulations of the 
faithful. On the arrival of a new proconsul in 
the province the fortune of Cyprian appeared 
for some time to wear a still more favourable 
aspect. He was recalled from banishment, and. 
though not yet permitted to relurtt to Carthage, 
his own gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
capital were assigned for the place of his resi¬ 
dence.** 

At length, exactly one year** after Cyprian 
was first apprehended, Galerius Maximus, pro- 
con.sul of Africa, received the imperial warrant 
for the execution of the Christian teachers. The 
bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should 
be singled out for one of the first victims, and 
the fraility of nature tempted him to withdraw 
himself, by a secret flight, from the danger and 
the honour of martyrdom; but, soon recovering 
that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected 
the ministers of death. Two officer# of rank, who 
were intrusted with that commission, placed 
Cyprian between them in a charidt, and, as the 
proconsul was not then at leisure, they conduct¬ 
ed him, not to a prison, but to a private house 
in Carthage, which belonged to one of them. An 
elegant supper was provided for the entertain¬ 
ment of the bishop, and his Christian friends 
were permitted for the last time to enjoy his so¬ 
ciety, whilst the streets were filled with a multi- 
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tude of the faithful, anxious and alarmed at the 
approaching fate of their spiritual father.^* In 
the morning he appeared before the tribunal of 
the proconsul, who, after informing himself of 
the name and situation of Cyprian, commanded 
him to offer sacrifice, and pressed him to reflect 
on the consequences of his disolx^dience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive, and 
the magistrate, when he had taken the opinion 
of his council, pronounced, with some reluc¬ 
tance, the sentence of death. It was conceived 
in the following terms: “Ihat Thascius Cy- 
prianus should be immediately beheaded, as 
the enemy of the gods of Rome, and as the chief 
and ringleader of a criminal association, which 
he had seduced into an impious resistance 
against the laws of the most holy emperors 
Valerian and Gallienus.****^ The manner of his 
execution was the mildest and least painful that 
could be inflicted on a person convicted of any 
capital ofTence: nor was the use of torture ad¬ 
mitted to obtain from the bishop of Carthage 
either the recantation of his principles or the 
disi overy of his accomplices. 

As soon as the sentence was proclaimed, a 
general cry of “We will die with him” arose at 
once among the listening multitude of Chris¬ 
tians who waited liefore the palace gates. The 
generoas effusions of their zeal and affection 
were neither serviceable to Cyprian nor danger¬ 
ous to themselves. He was led away under a 
guard of tribunes and centurions, without re¬ 
sistance and without insult, to the place of his 
execution, a spacious and level plain near the 
city, which was already filled with great num¬ 
bers of spectators. His faithful presbyters and 
deacons were permitted to accompany their 
holy bishop. They assisted him in laying aside 
his upper garment, spread linen on the ground 
to catch the precious relics of his blood, and re¬ 
ceived his orders to bestow fivc-and-lwcnty 
pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr 
then covered his face with his hands, and at one 
blow his head was separated from his body. His 
corpse remained during some hours exposed to 
the curiosity of the Gentiles, but in the night it 
was removed, and transported, in a triuinplial 
procession and with a splendid illumination, to 
the burial-place of the Ciihristians. The funeral 
of Cyprian was publicly celebrated without re¬ 
ceiving any interruption from the Roman mag¬ 
istrates; and those among the faithful who had 
performed the last offices to his person and his 
memory were secure from the danger of inquiry 
or of punishment. It is remarkable that, of so 
great a multitude of bishops in the province of 


Africa, Cyprian was the first who was esteemed 
worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom,®® 

It was in the choice of Cyprian either to die 
a martyr or to live an apostate, but on that 
choice depended the alternative of honour or in¬ 
famy. Could we suppose that the bishop of 
Carthage had employed the profession of the 
Christian faith only as the instrument of his 
avarice or ambition, it was still incumbent on 
him to support the character which he had as¬ 
sumed,®® and, if he possessed the smallest degree 
of manly fortitude, rather to expose himself to 
the most cruel tortures than by a single act to 
exchange the reputation of a whole life for the 
abhorrence of his Christian brethren and the 
contempt of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of 
Cyprian was supported by the sincere convic¬ 
tion of the truth of those doctrines which he 
preached, the crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desire rather 
than of terror. It is not easy to extract any dis¬ 
tinct ideas from the vague though eloquent de¬ 
clamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain the 
degree of immortal glory and happiness which 
they confidently promised to those who were so 
fortunate as io shed their blood in the cause of 
religion.®^ I'hey inculcated with l^ccoming dil¬ 
igence that the lire of martyrdom supplied every 
defect and expiated every sin; that, while the 
souls of ordinary ChrLstians were obliged to pass 
through a slow and painful purification, the tri¬ 
umphant sufierers entered into the immediate 
fruition of eternal bliss, w here, in the society of 
the patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, 
they reigned with Christ, and acted as his asses¬ 
sors ill the univexsal judgment of mankind. 'I'he 
assurance of a lasting reputation upon earth, a 
motive .so congenial to the vanity of human na¬ 
ture. often ser\'ed to animate the courage of the 
martyrs. The honours which Rome or Athens 
bestowed on those citizens w ho had fallen in the 
cause of their country were cold and unmean¬ 
ing demonstrations of respect, when compartxl 
with the ardent gratitude and devotion which 
tlic primitive church expressed towards the vic¬ 
torious champions of the faith. The annual com¬ 
memoration of their virtues and sufferings was 
observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length 
terminated in religious worship. Among the 
Christians who had publicly confessed their re¬ 
ligious principles, those who (as it vcr>' frequent¬ 
ly happened) had been dismissed from the tri¬ 
bunal or the prisons of the Pagan magistrates 
obtained such honours as w^erc justly due to 
their imperfect martyrdom and their generous 
resolution. The most pious females courted the 
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pemdsdon^of imprinting kissea on the fetters 
which they had worn, and on the wounds which 
they had received. Their persons were esteemed 
holy, their decisions were admitted with defer¬ 
ence, and they too often abused, by their spiri¬ 
tual pride and licentious manners, the pre-em¬ 
inence which their zeal and intrepidity had ac¬ 
quired.^' Distinctions like these, whilst they dis¬ 
play the exalted merit, betray the inconsider¬ 
able number, of those who suffered and of those 
who died for the profession of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will 
more readily censure than admire, but can 
more easily admire than imitate, the fervour of 
the first Christians, who, according to the lively 
expression of Sulpicius Severus, desired martyr¬ 
dom with more eagerness than his own contem¬ 
poraries solicited a bishopric.” The epistles 
which Ignatius composed as he was carried in 
chains through the cities of Asia breathe senti¬ 
ments the most repugnant to the ordinary feel¬ 
ings of human nature. He earnestly beseeches 
the Romans that, when he should be exposed in 
the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind 
but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of 
the crown of glory; and he declares his resolu¬ 
tion to provoke and irritate the wild beasts 
which might be employed as the instruments of 
his death.** Some stories are related of the cour¬ 
age of martyrs who actually performed what 
Ignatius had intended, who exasperated the 
fury of the lions, pressed the executioner to has¬ 
ten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires 
which were kindled to consume them, and dis-' 
covered a sensation of joy and pleasure in the 
midst of the most exquisite tortures. Several 
examples have been preserved of a zeal impa¬ 
tient of those restraints which the emperors had 
provided for the security of the church. The 
Christians sometimes supplied by their volun¬ 
tary declaration the want of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganism,*^ and, 
rushing in crow'ds round the tribunal of the 
magistrates, called upon them to pronounce 
and to inflict the sentence of the law. The be¬ 
haviour of the Christians was too remarkable to 
escape the notice of the ancient philosophers, 
but they seem to have considered it with much 
less admiration than astonishment. Incapable 
of conceiving the motives which sometimes 
transported the fortitude of believers beyond 
the bounds of prudence or reason, they treated 
such an eagerness to die as the strange result of 
obstinate despair, of stupid insensibility, or of 
superstitious frenzy“Unhappy men!” ex¬ 
claimed the proconsul Antoninus to the Chris¬ 


tians of Asia, 'Sinhappy men! if you are thus 
weary of your lives, is it so difficult for you to 
find ropes and precipices?”** He was extremely 
cautious (as it is observed by a learned and 
pious historian) of punishing men who had 
found no accusers but themselves, the imperial 
laws not having made any provisions for so un¬ 
expected a case; condemning therefore a few as 
a warning to their brethren, he dismissed the 
multitude with indignation and contempt.” 
Notwithstanding this real or affected disdain, 
the intrepid constancy of the faithful was pro¬ 
ductive of more salutary effects on those which 
nature or grace had disposed for the easy recep¬ 
tion of religious truth. On these melancholy 
occasions there were many among the Gentiles 
who pitied, who admired, and who were con¬ 
verted. The generous enthusiasm was commun¬ 
icated from the suflercr to the spectators, and 
the blood of martyrs, according to a well-know n 
observation, became the seed of the church. 

But although devotion had raised, and elo¬ 
quence continued to inflame, this fever of the 
mind, it insensibly gave way to the more nat¬ 
ural hopes and fears of the human heart, to the 
love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the 
horror of dissolution. The more prudent rulers 
of the church found themselves obliged to re¬ 
strain the indiscreet ardour of their follow <ts, 
and to distrust a constancy which too often 
abandoned them in the hour of trial.®^ As the 
lives of the faithful became less mortified and 
austere, they were every day less ambitious of 
the honours of martyrdom; and the soldiers of 
Christ, instead of distinguishing themselves by 
voluntary deeds of heroism, frequently deserted 
their post, and fled in confusion before the ene¬ 
my whom it was their duty to resist. There were 
three methods, however, of escaping the flames 
of persecution, w'hich were not attended with 
an ecjual degree of guilt: the first indeed was 
generally allowed to b<‘ innocent; the second 
was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature; 
but the third implied a direct and criminal 
apostasy from the Christian faith. 

I. A modern Inquisitor would hear with sur¬ 
prise, that, whenever an information was given 
to a Roman magistrate of any person within his 
jurisdiction who had embraced tlic sect of the 
Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was 
allowed him to settle his domestic concerns, and 
to prepare an answer to the crime which was 
imputed to him.” If he entertained any doubt 
of his own constancy, such a delay aflforded him 
the opportunity of preserving his life and hon- 
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our by flight, of withdrawing himself into some 
obscure retirement or some distant province, 
and of patiently expecting the return of peace 
and security. A measure so consonant to reason 
w<is soon authorised by the advice and example 
of the most holy prelates; and seems to have 
been censured by few, except by the Montan- 
ists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and 
obstinate adherence to the rigour of ancient 
discipline.*®® ii. The provincial governors, 
whasc zeal was less prevalent than their avarice, 
had countenanced the practice of selling certi¬ 
ficates (or libels as they were called), which 
attested that the persons therein mentioned had 
complied with the laws, and sacrificed to the 
Roman deities. By producing these false declar¬ 
ations, the opulent and timid Christians were 
enabled to silence the malice of an informer, 
and to reconcile in some measure their safety 
with their religion. A slight penance atoned for 
this profane dissimulation.*®* in. In every per¬ 
secution there were great numbers of unworthy 
Christians who publicly disowmed or renounced 
the faith which incy iiad professed; and who 
confirmed the sincerity of their abjuration by 
the legal acts of burning incense or of ottering 
sacrifices. Some of these apostates had yielded 
on the first menace or exhortation ol the magis¬ 
trate; whilst the patience of others had been 
subdued by the length and repetition of tor¬ 
tures. The affrighted countenances of some be¬ 
trayed their inward remorse, while others ad¬ 
vanced with confidence and alacrity to the al¬ 
tars of the gods.*®* But the disguise which fear 
had imposed subsisted no longer than the pres¬ 
ent danger. As soon as the severity of the perse¬ 
cution was abated, the doors of the churches 
were assailed by the returning multitude of pen¬ 
itents, who detested their idolatrous submission, 
and who solicited with equal ardour, but with 
various success, their readinission into the so¬ 
ciety of Christians.*®* 

iv. Notwithstanding the general rules cs- 
tabli.shed for the conviction and punishment of 
the Christians, the fate of those sectaries, in an 
extensive and arbitrary government, must still, 
in a great measure, have depended on their own 
behaviour, the circumstances of the times, and 
the temper of their supreme as well as subordi¬ 
nate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, and 
prudence might sometimes avert or as.suagc, the 
superstitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of 
motives might dispose the provincial governors 
cither to enforce or to relax the execution of the 
laws; and of these motives the most forcible was 
their regard not only for the public edicts, but 


for the secret intentions of the emperor, a glance 
from whose eye was sufficient to kindle or to 
extinguish the flansev of persecution. As often as 
any occasional severities were exercised in the 
different parts of the empire, the primitive 
Christians lamented and perhaps magnified 
their own sufferings; but the celebrated number 
of ten persecutions has been determined by the 
ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who 
possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous 
or adverse fortunes of the church from the age 
of Nero to that of Diocletian. The ingenious 
parallels of the ten plagues of Egypt, and of the 
ten horns of the Apocalypse, first suggested this 
calculation to their minds; and in their appli¬ 
cation of the faith of prophecy to the truth of 
history they w'crc careful to select those reigns 
which were indeed the most hostile to the Chris¬ 
tian cause.*®^ But these transient persecutions 
serv^ed only to revive the zeal and to restore the 
discipline of the faithful; and the moments of 
extraordinary rigour were compensated by 
much longer intervals of peace and security, 
llic indifference of some princes and the indul¬ 
gence of others permitted the Christians to en¬ 
joy, though not perhaps a legal, yet an actual 
and public toleration of their religion. 

I'he Apology of Tertullian contains two very 
ancient, ver>^ singular, but at the same time very 
suspicious instances of Imperial clemency; the 
edicts published by Tiberius and by Marcus 
Antoninus, and designed not only to protect the 
innocence of the Christians, but even to proclaim 
those stu|7endous miracles w’hich had attested 
the truth of their doctrine. The first of these ex¬ 
amples is attended with some difficulties which 
might perplex a sceptical mind.*®^ We arc re¬ 
quired to believe that Pontius Pilate informed 
the emperor of the unjust sentence of death 
which he had pronounced against an innocent, 
and, as it appeared, a divine person; and that, 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed him¬ 
self to the danger, of martyrdom; that Tiberius, 
who avowed his contempt for all religion, im¬ 
mediately conceived the design of placing the 
Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome; that 
his srrv'ile senate ventured to disobey the com¬ 
mands of their master; (hat Tiberius, instead of 
resenting their refusal, contented himself with 
protecting the Christians from the severity of 
the laws, many years before such laws were en¬ 
acted or before the church had assumed any 
distinct name or existence; and lastly, that the 
memory of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the most public and authentic rec¬ 
ords, which escaped the knowledge of the his- 
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torians of Greece and Rome, and were only 
visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who 
composed his Apology one hundred and sixty 
years after the death of Tiberius. The edict of 
Marcus Antoninus is supposed to have been the 
effect of his devotion and gratitude for the mi¬ 
raculous deliverance which he had obtained in 
the Marcomannic war. The distress of the le¬ 
gions, the seasonable tempest of rain and hail, 
of thunder and lightning, and the dismay and 
defeat of the barbarians, have been celebrated 
by the eloquence of several Pagan writers. If 
there were any Christians in that army, it was 
natural that they should ascribe some merit to 
the fervent prayers which, in the moment of 
danger, they had offered up for their own and 
the public safety. But we are still assured by 
monuments of brass and marble, by the Im¬ 
perial medals, and by the Antonine column, 
that neither the prince nor the people enter¬ 
tained any sense of this signal obligation, since 
they unanimously attribute their deliverance to 
the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposi¬ 
tion of Mercury. During the whole course of his 
reign Marcus despised the Christians as a phi¬ 
losopher, and punished them as a sovereign.^*** 
By a singular fatality, the hardships which 
they had endured under the government of a 
virtuous prince immediately ceased on the ac¬ 
cession of a tyrant; and as none except them¬ 
selves had experienced the injustice of Marcus, 
so they alone were protected by the lenity of 
Commodus. The celebrated Marcia, the most 
favoured of his concubines, and who at length 
contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, en¬ 
tertained a singular affection for the oppressed 
church; and though it was impossible that she 
could reconcile the practice of vice with the 
precepts of the Gospel, she might hope to atone 
for the frailties of her sex and profession by de¬ 
claring herself the patroness of the Christians.^”^ 
Under the gracious protection of Marcia they 
passed in safety the thirteen years of a cruel 
tyranny; and when the empire was established 
in the house of Sevenis, they formed a domestic 
but more honourable connection with the new 
court. The emperor was persuaded that, in a 
dangerous sickness, he had derived some bene¬ 
fit, either spiritual or physical, from the holy oil 
with which one of his slaves had anointed him. 
He always treated with peculiar distinction sev¬ 
eral persons of both sexes who had embraced 
the new religion. The nurse as well as the pre¬ 
ceptor of Caracalla were Christians; and if that 
young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of hu¬ 
manity, it was occasioned by an incident which, 


however trifling, bore some relation to the cause 
of Christianity.*®* Under the reign of Severus 
the Any of the populace was checked; the rigour 
of ancient laws was for some time suspended; 
and the provincial governors were satisfied with 
receiving an annual present from the churches 
within their jurisdiction, as the price, or as the 
reward, of their moderation.*®* The controversy 
concerning the precise time of the celebration 
of Easter armed the bishops of Asia and Italy 
against each other, and was considered as the 
most important business of this period of leisure 
and tranquillity.**® Nor was the peace of the 
church interrupted till the increasing numbers 
of proselytes seem at length to have attracted 
the attention, and to have alienated the mind, 
of Severus. With the design of restraining the 
progress of Christianity, he published an edict, 
which, though it was designed to aflcct only the 
new converts, could not be carried into strict 
execution without exposing to dangcT and pun¬ 
ishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
missionaries. In this mitigated persecution we 
may still discover the indulgent spii it of Rome 
and of the Polytheism, which so readily ad¬ 
mitted every excuse in fa\ our of those who prac¬ 
tised the religious ceremonies of their fathers,*** 
But the laws which Severus had enacted soon 
expired w ilh the authority of that emperor; and 
the Christians, after this accidental tempest, en¬ 
joyed a calm of thirty-eight yeare.*** Till this 
period they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. Ihev 
w’crc now permitted to erect and conseiiate 
convenient edifices for the purpose of leligious 
worship;**® to purchase lands, even at Rome it¬ 
self, for the use of the community; and to con¬ 
duct the elections of their ecclesiastical minis¬ 
ters in so public, but at the same time in so ex¬ 
emplary a manner, as to deserve the rcspectlul 
attention of the Gentiles.**^ This long repose of 
the church was accompanied with dignity. The 
reigns of those princes who derived their extrac¬ 
tion from the Asiatic provinces proved the most 
favourable to the Christians; the eminent per¬ 
sons of the sect, instead of being r^uced to im¬ 
plore the protection of a slave qr concubine, 
were admitted into the palace in the honourable 
characters of priests and philosophers; and their 
mysterious doctrines, which were already dif¬ 
fused among the people, insensibly attracted the 
curiosity of their sovereign. When the empress 
Mamaea passed through Antioch, phe expressed 
a de&*re of conversing with the celebrated Ori- 
gen, the fame of whose piety and learning was 
spread over the East. Origen obeyed so flatter- 
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ing an in^Ution, and, though he could not ex¬ 
pect to succeed in the conversion of an artful 
and ambitious woman, she listened with plea¬ 
sure to his eloquent exhortations, and honour¬ 
ably dismissed him to his retirement in Pales- 
tine.^^^ The sentiments of Mamaea were adopted 
by her son Alexander, and the philosophic de¬ 
votion of that emperor was marked by a singu¬ 
lar but injudicious regard for the Christian re¬ 
ligion. In his domestic chapel he placed the 
statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of Apollonius, 
and of Christ, as an honour justly due to those 
respectable sages who had instructed mankind 
in the various modes of addressing their homage 
to the supreme and universal Deity.*^* A purer 
faith, as well as worship, was openly professed 
and practised among his household. Bishops, 
perhaps for the first time, were seen at court; 
and, after the death of Alexander, when the in¬ 
human Maximin discharged his fury on the 
favourites and servants of his unfortunate bene¬ 
factor, a great number of Christians, of every 
lank, and of both sexes, were involved in the 
promiscuous massaitc, .thii h, on their account, 
has improperly received the name of Perse¬ 
cution.^*^ 

Notwithstanding the cruel dis{x>sition of Max- 
iinin. the effects of his resentment against the 
(ihristians were of a very local and temporary 
nature, and the pious Origen, who had been 
pioscribed as a devoted victim, was still re¬ 
served to convey the truths of the Gospel to the 
car of monarchs.**® He addressed several edify¬ 
ing letters to the emperor Philip, to his wife, 
and to his mother, and as stxjn as that prince, 
who was born in the neighbourhood of Pales¬ 
tine, had usurped the Impx'rial scepti-c, the 
Christians acquired a friend and a protector. 
The public and even partial favour of Philip 
towards the sectaries of the new religion, and 
his constant reverence for the ministers of the 
church, gave some colour to the suspicion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the em¬ 
peror liirnself was become a convert to the 
faith;*** and afforded some grounds for a fable 
which was afterwards invented, that he had 
bec!;i purified by confession and penance from 
the guilt contracted by the murder of his inno¬ 
cent predecessor.**® The fail of Philip intro¬ 
duced, with the change of masters, a new s>ti- 
lem of government, so oppressive to the Chris¬ 
tians, that their former condition, ever since the 
time of Domitian, was represented as a state of 
perfect freedom and security, if compared with 
the rigorous treatment which they experienced 
under the short reign of Dedus.*** The virtues 


of that prince will scarcely allow us to suspect 
that he was actuated by a mean resentment 
against the favourites of his predecessor; and it 
is more reasonable to believe that, in the prose¬ 
cution of his general design to restore the purity 
of Roman manners, he was desirous of deliver¬ 
ing the empire from what he condemned as a 
recent and criminal superstition. The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by 
exile or death: the vigilance of the mag^istrates 
prevented the clergy of Rome during sixteen 
months from proceeding to a new election; and 
it was the opinion of the Christians that the em¬ 
peror would more patiently endure a compet¬ 
itor for the purple than a bishop in the capital.*** 
Were it possible to suppose that the penetration 
of Decius had discovered pride under the dis¬ 
guise of humility, or that he could foresee the 
temporal dominion which might insensibly a- 
risc from the claims of spiritual authority, we 
might be less surprised that he should consider 
the successors of St. Peter as the most formidable 
rivals to those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valerian w'as distin¬ 
guished by a levity and inconstancy ill suited to 
the gravity of the Roman Censor, In the first part of 
his reign he surpassed in clemency those princes 
W'ho had been suspected of an attachment to the 
Christian faith. In the last three years and a 
half, listening to the insinuations of a minister 
addicted to the superstitions of Egypt, he adopt¬ 
ed the maxims, and imitated the severity, of his 
predecessor Decius.*** The accession of Gallien- 
us, w'hich increased the calamities of the empire, 
restored peace to the church; and the Chris¬ 
tians obtained the free exercise of their religion 
by an edict addressed to the bishops, and con¬ 
ceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge 
their office and public character.*** The ancient 
laws, without being formally repealed, were 
suffered to sink into oblivion; and (excepting 
only some hostile intentions which are attrib¬ 
uted to the emperor Aurelian***) the disciples 
of Christ passed above forty years in a state of 
prosperity, far more dangerous to their virtue 
than the severest trials of persecution. 

The story of Paul of Samosata, who filled the 
metr*>politan see of Antioch while the East was 
in the hands of Odenathus and Zenobia, may 
serve to illustrate the condition and character 
of the times. The w*ealth of that prelate was a 
sufficient evidence of his guilt, since it was nei¬ 
ther derived from the inheritance of his fathers, 
nor acquired by the arts of honest industry. But 
Paul considered the service of the church as a 
very lucrative profession.**® His ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction was venal and rapaeions; hc'extoit- 
cd frequent contributions from the most opulent 
of the faithful, and converted to his own use a 
considerable part of the public revenue. By his 
pride and luxury the Christian religion was 
rendered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. His 
council chamber and his throne, the splendour 
with which he appeared in public, the suppliant 
crowd who solicited his attention, the multitude 
of letters and petitions to which he dictated his 
answers, and the perpetual hurry of business in 
which he was involved, were circumstances 
much better suited to the state of a civil mag- 
IstratcP^ than to the humility of a primitive 
bishop. When he harangued his people from the 
pulpit, Paul affected the figurative style and the 
theatrical gestures of an Asiatic sophist, while 
the cathedral resounded with the loudest and 
most extravagant acclamations in the praise of 
his divine eloquence. Against those who resisted 
his power, or refused to flatter his vanity, the 
prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, and in¬ 
exorable; but he relaxed the discipline, and 
lavished the treasures of the church on his de¬ 
pendent clergy, who were permitted to imitate 
their master in the gratification of every sensual 
appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely 
in the pleasures of the table, and he had re¬ 
ceived into the episcopal palace two young and 
beautiful women, as the constant companions 
of his leisure moments. 

Notwithstanding these scandalous vices, if 
Paul of Samosata had preserved the purity of 
the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital of 
Syria would have ended only With his life; and 
had a reasonable persecution intervened, an 
effort of court might perhaps have placed him 
in the rank of saints and martyrs. Some nice 
and subtle errors, which he imprudently adopt¬ 
ed and obstinately maintained, concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal and in¬ 
dignation of the Eastern churches.'^ From 
Egypt to the Euxine Sea, the bishops were in 
arms and in motion. Several councils were held, 
confutations were published, excommunica¬ 
tions were pronounced, ambiguous explana¬ 
tions were by turns accepted and refused, trea¬ 
ties were concluded and violated, and at length 
Paul of Samosata was degraded from his epis¬ 
copal character by the sentence of seventy or 
eighty bishops who assembled for that purpose 
at Antioch, and who, without consulting the 
rights of the clergy or people, appointed a suc¬ 
cessor by their own authority. The manifest ir¬ 
regularity of this proceeding increased the num- 
ben of the discontented faction; and as Paul, 


who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the favour of Zen- 
obia, he maintained above four years the pos¬ 
session of the episcopal house and office. The 
victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending parties, who ap¬ 
plied to each other the epithets of schism and 
heresy, were either commanded or permitted to 
plead their cause before the tribunal of the con¬ 
queror. This public and very singular trial af¬ 
fords a convincing proof that the existence, the 
property, the privileges, and the internal policy 
of the Christians, were acknowledged, if not by 
the laws, at least by tlie magistrates of the em¬ 
pire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could 
scarcely be expected that Aurelian should enter 
into the discussion, whether the sentiments of 
Paul or those of his adversaries were most agree¬ 
able to the true standard of the orthodox faith. 
His determination, however, was founded on 
the general principles of equity and reason. He 
considered the bishops of Italy as the most im¬ 
partial and respt‘ctable judges among the Chris¬ 
tians, and, as soon as he was informed that they 
had unanimously approved the sentence of the 
council, he acquiesced in tlieir opinion, and 
immediately gave orders that Paul should be 
compelled to relinquish the temporal posses¬ 
sions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
judgment of his brethren, he had been regularly 
deprived. But while we applaud-the justice, we 
should not overlook the policy of Aurelian, who 
was desirous of restoring and cementing the de¬ 
pendence* of the pro\inces of the capital, by 
every means which could l)ind the interest or 
prejudices of any part of his subjects.'®'* 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire 
the Christians still flourished in peace and pros¬ 
perity; and notwithstanding a celebrated era of 
martyrs has been deduced from the accession of 
Diocletian,*®' the new s>'stem of policy, intio- 
ducx^d and maintained by the wisdom of that 
prince, continued, during more than eighteen 
years, to breathe the mildest and most lilx*ral 
spirit of religious toleration. The mind of Dio¬ 
cletian himself was less adapted indeed to S|)ec- 
ulative inquiries than to the active labours of 
war and government. His prudence rendered 
him averse to any great innovation, and, though 
his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual 
regard for the ancient deities of the empire. But 
the leisure of the two empresses, of his wife 
Prisca, and of Valeria his daughter, permitted 
their to listen with more attention and respect 
to the truths of Christianity, which in every age 
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has acknowledged its important obligations to 
female devotion.^®* The principal eunuchs, Lu- 
cian‘®* and Dorotheus, Gorgonius and Andrew, 
who attended the person, possessed the favour, 
and governed the household of Diocletian, pro¬ 
tected by their powerful influence the faith 
which they had embraced. Their example was 
imitated by many of the most considerable 
officers of the palace, who, in their respective 
stations, had the care of the Imperial orna¬ 
ments, of the robes, of the furniture, of the 
jewels, and even of the priv.itc treasury; and, 
though it might sometimes be incumbent on 
them to accompany the emperor when he sac¬ 
rificed in the temple,*®** they enjoyed, with their 
wives, their children, and their slaves, the free 
exercise of tlic Christian religion. Diocletian 
and his colleagues frequently conferred the most 
important offices on those persons who avowed 
their abhorrence for the worship of the gods, 
but who fiad displayed abilities proper for the 
service of the state. 

'File bishops held an honourable rank in their 
respective provinc'**?, I were treated with dis¬ 
tinction and Respect, not only by the fx'ople, but 
by the magistrates themselves. Almost in every 
city tfic ancient churches were found insufficient 
to contain the increa.sing multitude of prose¬ 
lytes; and in their place more stately and capa¬ 
cious edific<*s were erected for the public wor¬ 
ship of the faithful. 'Fhe corruption of manners 
and principles, so forcihlv lamented by Eu.se- 
bius,*®^ mav be considered, not only as a conse¬ 
quence, but as a proof, of the liljeriy which the 
Christians enjoyed and abused under the reign 
of Diocletian. Prasfx“rity had relaxed the nerv es 
of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed 
in every congregatitjn. The presbyters aspired 
to the episcopal office, which every day lx*came 
an object more worthy of their ambition. I'hc 
bishops, who contended with cacii other for 
ecclesiiistical prc-cininence, appeared by their 
conduct to claim a secular and tyrannical power 
in the church; and the lively faith which still 
distinguished the Christians from the Gentiles 
was shown much less in their lives than in their 
controversial writings. 

Notwithstanding this seeming security, an 
attentive observer might discern some symp¬ 
toms that threatened the church with a more 
violent persecution than any which she had yet 
endured. The zeal and rapid progress of the 
Christians awakened the Polytheists from their 
supine indifference in the cause of those deities 
whom custom and education had taugiit them 
to revere. The mutual provocations of a reli¬ 


gious war, which had already continued above 
two hundred years, exasperated the animosity 
of the contending parties. The Pagans were in¬ 
censed at the rashness of a recent and obscure 
sect, which presumed to accuse their country¬ 
men of error, and to devote their ancestors to 
eternal misery. The habits of justifying the pop¬ 
ular mythology against the invectives of an im¬ 
placable enemy, produced in their minds some 
sentiments of faith and reverence for a system 
which they had been accustomed to consider 
with the most careless levity. The supernatural 
powers a.ssumed by the church inspired at the 
same time terror and emulation. The followers 
of ihc established religion intrenched them¬ 
selves behind a similar fortification of prodigies; 
invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, 
and of initiation;*®® attempted to revive the 
credit of their expiring oracles;*®^ and listened 
with eager credulity to every imposter who 
flaiiered their prej»idiccs by a tale of w onders.*^ 
Both parties seemed to acknow'ledge the truth 
of those miracles which were claimed by their 
advrrsaries; and while they were contented 
with ascribing them to the arts of magic, and to 
the power of daemons, they mutually concurred 
in restf)ring and establishing the reign of super¬ 
stition.*®® Philosophy, her most dangerous ene¬ 
my, w'as now converted into her most useful 
ally. l*he groves of the Academy, the gardens of 
Epicurus, and even the portico of the Stoics, 
were almost deserted, as so many different 
schools of scepticism or impiety;*^** and many 
among the Romans wc‘rc desirous that the writ¬ 
ings of Cicero should Ijc condemned and sup¬ 
pressed by the autl.cirity of the senate.*** The 
prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged 
it prudent to connect themselves w ilh the priests, 
whom pcThaps th*. y despised, against the Chris¬ 
tians, whom they had reason to fear. These 
fashionable philosophers prosecuted the design 
of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fic¬ 
tions of the Greek p(K*ts; instituted mysterious 
rites of devotion for tnc use of their chosen dis¬ 
ciples; recommended the worship of the ancient 
gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deity, and composed against the faith of the 
Gosrx‘1 many elaborate tn'atises,*** which have 
sinci l)cen committed to the ffames by the pru¬ 
dence of orthodox emperors.*** 

Although the policy of Diocletian and hu¬ 
manity of Constantius inclined them to pre- 
serN’C inviolate the maxims of toleration, it was 
soon discovered that their two associates, Maxi- 
mian and Galerius, entertained the most im¬ 
placable aversion for the name and religion of 
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the Christians. The minds of those princes had 
never been enlightened by science; education 
had never softened their temper. They owed 
their greatness to their swords, and in their 
most elevated fortune they still retained their 
superstitious prejudices of soldiers and peasants. 
In the general administration of the provinces 
they obeyed the laws which their benefactor 
had established; but they frequently found oc¬ 
casions of exercising within their camp and pal¬ 
aces a secret persecution,for which the im¬ 
prudent zeal of the Christians sometimes offered 
the most specious pretences. A sentence of death 
was executed upon Maximilianus, an African 
youth, who had been produced by his own 
father before the magistrate as a sulhcient and 
legal recruit, but who obstinately persisted in 
declaring that his conscience would not permit 
him to embrace the profession of a soldier.'^* 
It could scarcely be expected that any govern¬ 
ment should suffer the action of Marcellus the 
centurion to pass with impunity. On the day of 
a public festival, that officer threw away his 
belt, his arms, and the ensigns of his office, and 
exclaimed with a loud voice that he would obey 
none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and 
that he renounced for ever the use of carnal 
weapons, and the service of an idolatrous mas¬ 
ter. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from 
their astonishment, secured the person of Mar- 
cellus. He was examined in the city of Tingi by 
the president of that pan of Mauritania; and as 
he was convicted by his own confession, he was 
condemned and beheaded fur the crime oT 
desertion.*^® Examples of such a nature savour 
much less of religious persecution than of mar¬ 
tial or even civil law: but they served to alienate 
the mind of the emperors, to justify the severity 
of Galerius, who di.smissed a great number of 
Christian officers from their employments; and 
to authorise the opinion that a sect of enthusi¬ 
asts, which avowed principles so repugnant to 
the public safety, must either remain useless, or 
would soon Ijecomc dangerous subjects of the 
empire. 

After the success of the Persian war had raised 
the hopes and the reputation of Galerius, he 
passed a winter with EHocletian in the palace of 
Nicomedia; and the fate of Christianity became 
the object of their secret consultations.^®^ The 
experienced emperor was still inclined to pur¬ 
sue measures of lenity; and though he readily 
consented to exclude the Christians from hold¬ 
ing any employments in the household or the 
army, he urged in the strongest terms the dan¬ 
ger as well as cruelty of shedding the blood of 


those deluded fanatics. Galerius at length ex¬ 
torted from him the permission of summoning a 
council, composed of a few persons the most 
distinguished in the civil and military depart¬ 
ments of the state. The important question was 
agitated in their presence, and those ambitious 
courtiers easily discerned that it was incumbent 
on them to second, by their own eloquence, the 
importunate violence of the Caesar. It may be 
presumed that they insisted on every topic 
which might interest the pride, the piety, or the 
fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of 
Christianity. Perhaps they represented that the 
glorious work of the deliverance of the empire 
was left imf>erfect, as long as an independent 
people was permitted to subsist and multiply in 
the heart of the provinces. The Christians (it 
might speciously be alleged), renouncing the 
gods and the institutions of Rome, had consti¬ 
tuted a distinct republic, which might yet be 
sujjpressed before it had acquired an> military 
force; but which w^as alreatly governed by its 
own laws and magistrates, was possessi'd of a 
public treasure, and was iniiinately connected 
in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the 
bishops, to whose decrees their numerous and 
opulent congregations yielded an iiiiplic it obe¬ 
dience. Arguments like these may seem to have 
determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian 
to embrace a new system of pensecution: but 
though we may susp<‘ct, it is noMn our power 
to relate, the secret intrigues of the palace, the 
private views and rc*scntments, the jealousy of 
women or eunuchs, and all those tri ffing l}ut deci¬ 
sive causes whic li so often influ<*nce the fate of em¬ 
pires and the councils of the wisc*st monarchs.^®* 
The pleasure of the emperors w'ds at length 
signified to the Christians, who, during the 
course of this melancholy winter, had expected, 
with anxiety, the result of so many secret con¬ 
sultations. The twenty-third of hebniary, which 
coincided with the Roman festival of the Termi- 
nalia,^®® was appointed (w’hether from accident 
or dc*sign) to set bounds to the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity. At the earliest dawn of day the Prafto- 
rian praefcct,*®® accompanied by several gener¬ 
als, tribunes, and officers of the revenue, repaired 
to the principal church of Nicomedia, which 
was situated on an eminence in the most popu¬ 
lous and beautiful part of the city. The doors 
were instantly broken open; they rushed into 
the sanctuary; and as they searched in vain for 
some visible object of worship, they were obliged 
to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of Holy Scripture. Tlie min¬ 
isters «if Diocletian were followed by a numerous 
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body of guards and pioneers, who marched in 
order of battle, and were provided with ail the 
instruments used in the destruction of fortified 
cities. By their incessant labour, a sacred edi¬ 
fice, which towered above the Imperial palace, 
and had long excited the indignation and envy 
of the Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with 
the ground.^" 

The next day the general edict of persecution 
was published and though Diocletian, still 
averse to the effusion of blood, had moderated 
the fury of Galerius, who proposed that every 
one refusing to offer sacrifice should immedi¬ 
ately be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on 
the obstinacy of the Christians might be deemed 
sufficiently rigorous and effectual. It was en¬ 
acted that their churches, in all the provinces of 
the empire, should be demolished to their foun¬ 
dations; and the punishment of death was de¬ 
nounced against all who should presume to hold 
any secret assemblies for the purpose of religious 
worship. 'Fhe philosophers, who now assumed 
the unworthy office of directing the blind zeal 
of persecution, had diligently studied the nature 
and genius of the Chn»’ian religion; and as they 
were not ignorant that the speculative doctrines 
of the faith were supposed to be contained in 
the writings of the prophets, of the ev angclists, 
and of the apostles, they most probably sug- 
ge*itcd the order that the bishops and presbyters 
should deliver all their sacred books into the 
hands of the magistrates; who were command¬ 
ed, under the severest penalties, to burn them 
in a public and solemn manner. By the same 
edict, the property of the church was at once 
confiscated; and the several parts of w'hich it 
might consist were either sold to the highest 
bidder, united to the Imperial domain, be- 
stow'ed on the cities and corporations, or granted 
to the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. ^\fter 
taking such effectual measures to abolish the 
worship and to dissolve the government of the 
Christians, it was thought necessary to subject 
to the most intolerable hardships the condition 
of those perverse individuals who should still re¬ 
ject the religion of nature, of Rome, and of their 
ancestors. Persons of a liberal birth were de¬ 
clared incapable of holding any honours or em¬ 
ployments; slaves were for ever deprived of the 
hopes of freedom; and the whole body of the 
people were put out of the protection of the law. 
The judges were authorised to hoar and to de- 
teririnc every action that was brought against 
a Christian. But the Christians were not permit¬ 
ted to complain of any injury which they them¬ 
selves had suffered; and thus those unfortunate 


sectaries were exposed to the severity, while 
they were excluded from the benefits, of public 
justice. This new species of martyrdom, so pain¬ 
ful and lingering, so obscure and ignominious, 
was, perhaps, the most proper to weary the con¬ 
stancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted that 
the passions and interest of mankind were dis¬ 
posed on this occasion to second the designs of 
the emperors. But the policy of a well-ordered 
government must sometimes have interposed in 
behalf of the oppressed Christians; nor was it 
possible for the Roman princes entirely to re¬ 
move the apprehension of punishment, or to 
connive at every act of fraud and vijjlcnce, with¬ 
out exposing their own authority and the rest of 
their subjects to the most alarming dangers.'^ 
This edict was scarcely exhibited to the pub¬ 
lic view, in the most conspicuous place of Nico- 
media, before it was torn dowm by the hands of 
a Christian, who expressed at the same lime, by 
the bittcri'st invectives, his contempt as well as 
abhorrence for s^h impious and tyrannical 
governors. His oflensc. according to the mildest 
laws, amounted to treason, and deserved death. 
And if it be true that he w'as a person of rank 
and education, those circumstances could serve 
only to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or 
rather roasted, by a slow fire; and his execu¬ 
tioners, zealous to revenge the personal insult 
which had been offered to the emperors, ex¬ 
hausted every' refinement of cruelty, without 
being able to subdue his patience, or to alter 
the steady and insulting smile which, in his dy¬ 
ing agonies, he still preserved in his countenance. 
The Christians, though they confessed that his 
conduct had not Ix'cn strictly conformable to 
the laws of prudence, admired the di\inc fer¬ 
vour of his zeal; and the excessive commenda¬ 
tions which they lavished on the memory of 
their hero and martyr contributed to fix a deep 
impression of terror and hatred in the mind of 
Diocletian.**’^ 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a 
danger from w hich he very narrow ly escaped. 
Within fifteen da^Ti tlic palace of Nicomedia, 
and even the lx*dchainbcr of Diocletian, w'crc 
twice ill fiuines; and though both times they 
were extinguished without any material dam¬ 
age, the singular repetition of the fire was justly 
considered as an e\ident proof that it had not 
been the effect of chance or negligence. 'Fhe 
suspicion naturally fell on the Christians; and 
it was suggested, v\iih some degree of probabili¬ 
ty, that those desiH'rate fanatics, provoked by 
their present sutferings, and apprehensive of 
impending calamities, had entered into a con- 
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spiracy with their faithful brethren, the eunuchs 
of the palace, against the lives of two emperors 
whom they detested as the irreconcilable ene¬ 
mies of the church of God. Jealousy and resent¬ 
ment prevailed in every breast, but especially 
in that of Diocletian. A great number of per¬ 
sons, distinguished either by the offices which 
they had filled or by the favour which they had 
enjoyed, were thrown into prison. Every mode 
of torture was put in practice, and the court, as 
well as city, was polluted with many bloody 
executions.But as it was found impossible to 
extort any discovery' of this mysterious transac¬ 
tion, it seems incumbent on us cither to presume 
the innocence, or to admire the resolution, of 
the sufferers. A few days afterwards Galerius 
hastily withdrew himself from Nicouiedia, de¬ 
claring that, if he delayed his departure from 
that devoted palace, he should fall a sacrifice to 
the rage of the Christians. The ecclesiastical 
historians, from whom alone we derive a par¬ 
tial and imperfect knowledge of this persecu¬ 
tion, are at a loss how to account for the fears 
and danger of the emperors. Two of these writ¬ 
ers, a prince and a rhetorician, were eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the fire of Nicomedia. The one ascribes 
it to lightning and the divine wrath, the other 
affirms that it was kindled by the malice of 
Galerius himself. 

As the edict against the Christians was de¬ 
signed for a general law of the whole empire, 
and as Diocletian and Galerius, though they 
might not wait for the consent, w'cre assured of 
the concurrence, of the Western princes, it 
would appear more consonant to our ideas of 
policy that the governors of aff the provinces 
should have received secret instructions to pub¬ 
lish, on one and the same day, this declaration 
of war within their respective departments. It 
was at least to be expected that the convenience 
of the public highways and established posts 
w'ould have enabled the emperors to transmit 
their orders with the utmost despatch from the 
palace of Nicomedia to the extremities of the 
Roman world; and that they would not have 
suffered fifty days to elapse before the edict was 
published in Syria, and near four months be¬ 
fore it was signified to the cities of Africa.^^^ 
This delay may perhaps be imputed to the cau¬ 
tious temper of Diocletian, who had yielded a 
reluctant consent to the measures of persecu¬ 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the exp<*ri- 
roent under his more immediate eye before he 
gave way to the disorders and discontent which 
it must inevitably occasion in the distant prov¬ 
inces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were re¬ 


strained from the effusion of blood; but the use 
of every other severity was permitted, and even 
recommended to their zeal; nor could the Chris¬ 
tians, though they cheerfully resigned the orna¬ 
ments of their churches, resolve to interrupt 
their religious assemblies, or to deliver their 
sacred books to the flames. The pious obstin¬ 
acy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to 
have embarrassed the sulwrdinatc ministers 
of the government. The curator of his city sent 
him in chains to the proconsul. The proconsul 
transmitted him to the Prjrtorian praefcct of 
Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded 
at Venusia, in Lucania, a place on which 
the birth of Horace has conferred fame.**'® This 
precedent, and perhaps some Imperial re¬ 
script, which was issued in consequence of it, 
appeared to authorise the governors of prov¬ 
inces in punishing with death the refusal of the 
Christians to deliver up their sacred books. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who 
embraced this opportunity of obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom; but there were likewise 
too many who purchased an ignominious life by 
discovering and betraying the Holy Scripture 
into the hands of infidels. A great number even 
of bishops and presbners acquired, by this crim¬ 
inal compliance, the opprobrious epithet of 
Iraditors; and their offence was productive of 
much present scandal and of much future dis¬ 
cord in the African church.**'® ^ 

I'hc copies as vvell as the versions of Scripture 
were already so multiplied in the empire, that 
the most severe inquisition could no longer be 
attended with any fatal consequences; and even 
the sacrifice of those volumes w'hich, in every 
congregation, were preserved for public use, re¬ 
quired the consent of some treacherous and un¬ 
worthy Christians. But the ruin of the churches 
was easily effected by the authority of the gov¬ 
ernment and by the labour of the Pagans. In 
some provinces, however, the magistrates con¬ 
tented themselves with .shutting up the places of 
religious worship. In others they more literally 
complied with the terms of the edict; and, after 
taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral 
pile, they completely demolished the remainder 
of the edifice.*®** It is perhaps to this melancholy 
occasion that wc should apply a very remark¬ 
able story, which is related with so many cir¬ 
cumstances of variety and irnprol^ability that it 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy our curi- 
asity. In a small town in Phrygia, of whose name 
as well as situation we arc left ignorant, it should 
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seem that the magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith; and 
as some resistance migiit be apprehended to the 
execution of the edict, the governor of the prov¬ 
ince was supported by a numerous detachment 
of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the reso¬ 
lution cither of defending by anns that sacred 
edifice or of perishing in its ruins. They indig¬ 
nantly rejected the notice and permission which 
was given them to retire, till the soldiers, pro¬ 
voked by their obstinate refusal, set fire to the 
building on all sides, and consumed, by tliis 
extraordinary kind of martyrdom, a great num¬ 
ber of Phrygians, with their wives and children.^®^ 
Some slight disturbances, though they were 
suppressed almost as soon as excited in Syria and 
the frontiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies 
of the church a very plausible occasion to in¬ 
sinuate that those troubles had been .secretly 
fomented by the intrigues of the bishops, who 
had already forgotten their ostentatious profes¬ 
sions of passive and unlimited obedience.^®- The 
resentment, or the f aij, of Diocletian at length 
transported him b(‘yond the bounds of moder¬ 
ation which lie had hitiicrto preser\'cd, and he 
declared, in a series of cruel edicts, his intention 
ol abolishing the Christian name. By ihe first of 
these edicts the gov<Tnors of the provinces were 
direct<id to apprehend all jxrsons of the ecclesi¬ 
astical order; and the prisons destined for the 
vilest criminals were soon filled with a multi¬ 
tude of bishof>s, presbyters, deacons, readers, 
and exorcists. By a second edict the magistrates 
were commanded to employ every method of 
severity which might reclaim them from their 
odious supc'rstition, and oblige them to return 
to the established worship of the gcxls. This rig¬ 
orous order was extended, by a subsec|uent 
edict, to the whole body of ChrisiiansJ, wlio were 
exposed to a violent and general iXM-sccution.*®* 
Instead of those salutary restraints w'hich hud 
reijuircd the direct and solemn testimony of an 
accuser, it became the duty as well as the inter¬ 
est of the Imperial officers to discover, to pur¬ 
sue, and to torment the most obnoxious among 
the faithful. Heavy penalties were denouncc'd 
against all who should presume to save a pro¬ 
scribed sectary from the just indignation of the 
gods and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of 
man*; of the Pagans, in concealing their friends 
or relations, alfords an honourable proof that 
the rage of supc*.rstition had not extinguished in 
their minds the sentiments of nature and hu¬ 
manity.^ 


Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts 
against the Christians than, as if he had been 
desirous of committing to other hands the work 
of persecution, he divested himself of the Im¬ 
perial purple. The character and situation of 
his colleagues and successors sometimes uiged 
them to enforce, and sometimes inclined them 
to suspend, the execution of these rigorous laws; 
nor can we acquire a just and distinct idea of 
this important period of ecclesiastical history 
unless we separately consider the state of Chris¬ 
tianity, in the diflercnt parts of the empire, dur¬ 
ing the space of ten years which elapsed be¬ 
tween the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of the church. 

The mild and humane temper of Constantius 
was averse to the oppression of any part of his 
subjects. The principal offices of his palace were 
exercised by Cluistians. He loved their persons, 
esteemed their fidelity, and entertained not any 
dislike to their reli^ous principles. But as long 
as Constantius remained in the subordinate 
station oi Caesar, it was not in his power openly 
to reject the edicts of Diocletian, or to disobey 
the commands of Maximian. His authority con¬ 
tributed, however, to alleviate the sufferings 
which he pitied and abhorred. He consented 
with reluctance to the ruin of the churches, but 
he ventured to protect the Christians them¬ 
selves from the fury of the populace and from 
the rigour of the laws. The provinces of Gaul 
(under which w'e may probably include those of 
Britain) were indebted for the singular tran¬ 
quillity w'hich they enjoyed to the gentle inter¬ 
position of their sovereign.*®® But Datianus, the 
president or governor of Spain, actuated either 
by zeal or policy, chose rather to execute the 
public edicts of the emperors than to under¬ 
stand the secret intentions of Constantius; an f 
it can scarcely be doubted that his provincial 
administration was stained with the blood of a 
few martyrs.*®® The elevation of Constantius to 
the supreme and independent dignity of Augus¬ 
tus gave a free scope to the exercise of his vir¬ 
tues, and the shortness of his reign did not pre¬ 
vent him from establishing a system of tolera¬ 
tion of which he left the precept and the exam¬ 
ple to his .son Constantine. His fortunate son, 
from the first moment of his accession declaring 
himself the protector of the church, at length 
deserved the appellation of the first emperor 
who publicly professed and established tlic 
Christian n*ligion. The motives of his conver¬ 
sion, as they may variously be deduced from 
benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or 
from remorse, and the progress of Uic rcvolu- 
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tion, which, under his powerful influence and 
that of his sons, rendered Christianity the reign¬ 
ing religion of the Roman empire, will form a 
very interesting and important chapter in the 
second volume of this history. At present it may 
be sufficient to observe that every victory of 
Constantine was productive of some relief or 
benefit to the church. 

'Fhe provinces of Italy and Africa experi¬ 
enced a short but violent persecution. The rig¬ 
orous edicts of Diocletian were strictly and 
cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, 
who had long hated the Christians, and who de¬ 
lighted in acts of blood and riolence. In the au¬ 
tumn of the first year of the persecution the two 
emperors met at Rome to celebrate their tri¬ 
umph; .several oppressive laws appear to have 
issued from their secret consultations, and the 
diligence of the magistrates was animated by 
the presence of their sovereigns. After Diocle¬ 
tian had divested himself of the purple, Italy 
and Africa were administered under the name 
of Severus, and were exposed, without defence, 
to the implacable resentment ol his master Ga- 
lerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauctus 
deserves the notice of posterity. He w'as of a 
noble family in Italy, and had raised him¬ 
self, through the successive honours of the 
palace, to the important office of treasurer of 
the private demesnes. Adauctus is the more 
remarkable for being the only person of rank 
and distinction who appears to ha\’e suffered 
death during the whole course of this general 
persecution. 

The revolt of Maxentius imm'bdiately restored 
peace to the churches of Italy and Africa, and 
the same tyrant who oppressed every other class 
^fc)f his subjects showed himself just, humane, and 
'^^ven partial, towards the afflicted Christians. 

depended on their gratitude and affection, 
» and very naturally presumed that the injuries 
which they had suffered, and the dangers w hich 
they still apprehended, from his most inveterate 
enemy, would secure the fidelity of a party al¬ 
ready considerable by their numbers and opu¬ 
lence.'®* Even the conduct of Maxentius to¬ 
wards the bishops of Rome and Carthage may 
be considered as the proof of his toleration, 
since it is probable that the most orthodox 
princes would adopt the same measures with 
regard to their established clergy. Marccllus, 
the former of those prelates, had thrown the 
capital into confusion by the severe penance 
which he imposed on a great number of Chris¬ 
tians who, during the late persecution, had re- 
xiDunced or dissembled their religion. I'hc rage 


of faction broke out in frequent and violent se¬ 
ditions; the blood of the faithful was shed by 
each other’s hands; and the exile of Marcellus, 
whose prudence seems to have been Jess emi¬ 
nent than his zeal, was found to be the only 
measure capable of restoring peace to the dis¬ 
tracted church of Rome.'®* The behaviour of 
Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, appears to have 
been still more reprehensible. A deacon of that 
city had published a libel against the emperor. 
The oflender took refuge in the episcopal pal¬ 
ace, and, though it was somewhat early to ad¬ 
vance any claims of ecclesiastical immunities, 
the bishop refused to deliver him up to the offi¬ 
cers of justice. For this treasonable resistance 
Mensurius was summoned to court, and, in¬ 
stead of receiving a legal sentence of death or 
banishment, he was pi^rmitted, after a short 
examination, to return to his diocese.”'* Such 
was the happy condition of the Christian sul>- 
jects of Maxentius, that, whenever they were 
desirous of procuring for their own use any 
bodies of martyrs, they were obliged pure base 
them from the most distant provinces of the 
East. A story is related of Aglae. a Roman lady, 
descended from a consular family, and pos¬ 
sessed of so ample an estate that it retjuired the 
management of seventv-three slew ards. Among 
these Boniface was the favourite of his mistress, 
and, as Aglae mixed love witli devotion, it is 
reported that he was admitted t<^hare her bed. 
Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious de¬ 
sire of obtaining some sacred relics from the 
East. She intrusted Boniface with a considerable 
sum of gold and a large quantity of aromatics, 
and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen 
and three covered chariots, undertook a remote 
pilgrimage as far as Tarsus in ('ilicta.'^' 

I'hc sanguinary temper of (ralerius, the first 
and princii>al author of the persecution, was 
formidable to those Christians w'h»)m their mis¬ 
fortunes had placed within the limits of his do¬ 
minions; and it may fairly lx; presumed that 
many persons of a middle rank, who were not 
confined by the chains either of wealth or of 
poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder cli¬ 
mate of the West. As long as hit commanded 
only the armies and provinces of Illyricum, he 
could with difficulty either find dr make a con¬ 
siderable number of martyrs in a warlike coun¬ 
try which had entertained the aiissionarics of 
the Gospel with more coldness and reluctance 
thai» any other part of the empire.'^ But when 
Galerius had obtained the supreme power and 
the government of the East, he indulged in 
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their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only 
in the provinces of Thrace and Asia, which 
acknowledged his immediate jurisdiction, but 
in those of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, where 
Maximin gratified his own inclination by yield¬ 
ing a rigorous obedience to the stern commands 
of his benefactor.'^® 

The frequent disappointments of his ambi¬ 
tious views, the experience of six years of perse¬ 
cution, and the salutary reflections which a 
lingering and painful distemper suggested to 
the mind of Oalerius, at length convinced him 
that the most violent efforts of despotism are in¬ 
sufficient to extirpate a whole people, or to sub¬ 
due their religious prejudices. Desirous of re¬ 
pairing the mischief that he had occasioned, he 
published in his own name, and in those of 
Licinius and Constantine, a general edict, 
which, after a> pompous recital of the IinptTial 
titles, proceeded in the following manner: 

“Among the important cares which have oc¬ 
cupied our mind for the utility and preservation 
of the empire, it was <mr intention to correct 
and re-establish all things according to the an¬ 
cient laws and public dis('iplinc of the Romans. 
We were particularly desirous of reclaiming in¬ 
to the way of reason and nature the deluded 
C'hristians who had renounced the religion and 
eeremonies instituted b> their fathers, and, pre¬ 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, 
had invented extravagant laws and opinions 
according to the dictates of their fancy, and had 
collected a various society from the different 
provinces of our empire. The edicts which we 
have published to enforce the worship of the 
gods having ex^xised many of the CUiristians to 
danger and distrc.ss, many having .suflered 
death, and many more, who still jjersist in their 
impious folly, Ixdng left destitute of any public 
exercise of religion, we are disjx).scd to extend to 
those unhappy men the effects of our wonted 
clemency. We permit them, therefore, freely to 
profess their private opinions, and to a.s.seinble 
in their conventicles without fear or molesta¬ 
tion, provided always that they presene a due 
rcsjxjcl to the established lawrs and government. 
By another rescript we shall signify our inten¬ 
tions to the judges and magistrates, and we hope 
that our indulgence will engage the (Christians 
to offer up their prayers to the Deity whom they 
adore for our safety and prosperity, for their 
own, and for that of the republic.”'^^ It is not 
usually in the language of edicts and manifestos 
that wc should search for the real character of 
the secret motives of princes; but as these were 
the words of a dying emperor, his situation, 


perhaps, may be admitted as a pledge of his 
sincerity. 

When Oalerius subscribed this edict of toler¬ 
ation, he was well assured that Licinius would 
readily comply with the inclinations of his friend 
and benefactor, and that any measures in favour 
of the Christians would obtain the approbation 
of Constantine. But the emperor would not ven¬ 
ture to insert in the preamble the name of Max¬ 
imin, whose consent was of the greatest imp>or- 
tance, and who succeeded a few days afterwards 
to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, 
however, of his new reign, Maximin affected to 
adopt the prudent counsels of his predecessor; 
and though he never condescended to secure 
the tranquillity of the church by a public edict, 
Sabinus, his Praetorian praefcct, addressed a 
circular letter to all the governors and magis¬ 
trates of the provinces, expatiating on the Im¬ 
perial clemency, acknowledging the invincible 
obstinacy of the Christians, and directing the 
officers of justice to cease their ineffertual pros¬ 
ecutions, and to connive at the secret assemblies 
of those enthusiasts. In consequence of these or¬ 
ders, great numbers of Christians were released 
from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 
confessors, singing hymns of triumph, returned 
into their own countries, and those who had 
yielded to the violence of the tempest, solicited 
with tears of rej>entancc their rc-admission into 
the bosom of the church.*'^ 

But this treacherous calm was of short dura¬ 
tion; nor could tlie Christians of the East place 
any confidence in the character of their sover¬ 
eign. Cruelty and superstition were the ruling 
passions of the soul «>f Maximin. The former 
suggested the means, the latter pointed out the 
objects, of persecution. The emperor was de¬ 
voted to the worship of the gods, to the study of 
magic, and to the lx*licf of oracles. The prophets 
or philosophers, whom he revered as the favour¬ 
ites of Heaven, were frequently raised to the 
government of proNinces, and admitted into his 
most secret councils. They easily conxinced him 
that the Christians had t)ecn indebted for their 
victories to their regular discipline, and that the 
weakness of polytheism had principally Bowed 
from « want of union and subordination among 
the ministers of religion. A s>T5tcm of govern¬ 
ment was therefore instituted, which was evi¬ 
dently copied from the policy of the church. In 
all the great cities of the empire, the temples 
were repaired and beautified by the order of 
Maximin, and the officiating priests of the vari¬ 
ous deities were subjected to titc authority of a 
superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop. 
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and to promote the cause of paganism. These 
pontiffs acknowledged, in their turn, the su¬ 
preme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or high 
priests of the province, who acted as the imme¬ 
diate vicegerents of the emperor himself. A 
white robe was the ensign of their dignity; and 
these new prelates were carefully selected from 
the most noble and opulent families. By the in¬ 
fluence of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal 
order, a great number of dutiful addresses were 
obtained, particularly from the cities of Nico- 
media, Antioch, and 'I'yre, which artfully repre¬ 
sented the well-known intentions of the court as 
the general sense of the people; solicited the 
emp)eror to consult the laws of justice rather 
than the dictates of his clemency; expressed 
their abhorrence of the Christians, and humbly 
prayed that those impious sectaries might at 
least be excluded from the limits of their respec¬ 
tive territories. The answer of Maxiinin to tlie 
address which he obtained from the citizens of 
Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and de¬ 
votion in terms of the highest satisfaction, 
descants on the obstinate impiety of the Chris¬ 
tians, and betrays, by the readiness with v\ hich 
he consents to their banishment, that he consid¬ 
ered himself as receiving, rather than as confer¬ 
ring, an obligation. The priests as well as tlic 
magistrates were empowered to enforce the 
execution of his edicts, which were engraved on 
tables of brass; and though it was recommended 
to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most 
cruel and ignominious punishments were in^ 
ilicted on the refractory Christians,*'® 

The Asiatic Christians hacf everything to 
dread from the severity of a bigoted monarch 
who prepared his measures of violence with 
such deliberate policy. But a few months had 
scarcely elapsed before the edicts published by 
the two Western emperors obliged Maximiin to 
suspend the prosecution of his designs: the civil 
war which he so rashly undertook against Lici- 
nius employed ail his attention; and the defeat 
and death of Maximin soon delivered the 
church from the last and most implacable of her 
enemies. 

In this general view of the persecution which 
was first authorised by the edicts of Diocletian, 
1 have purposely refrained from describing the 
particular sufferings and deaths of the Christian 
martyrs. It would have been an easy task, from 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations 
of Lactantius, and from the most ancient arts, 
to collect a long .series of horrid and disgusting 
pictures, and to fill many pages with racks and 
acouri^ with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 


with all the variety of tortures which fire and 
steel, savage beasts, and more savage execution¬ 
ers, could inflict on the human body. These 
melancholy scenes might be enlivened by a 
crowd of visions and miracles destined either to 
delay the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to 
discover the relics of those canonised saints wlio 
sutlcred for the name of Christ. But I cannot de¬ 
termine what L ought to transcribe, till I am 
satisfied how much 1 ought to Ix'lieve. The 
gravest of the ecclesiastical hi.Htorians, Kusebias 
himself, indirectly confesses that he has related 
whatever might redound to the glory, and that 
he has suppressed all that could tend to the dis¬ 
grace, of religion.*^** Such an acknowledgment 
will naturally exiite a suspicion that a writer 
who has so opcmiy violated one of the funda¬ 
mental laws of history has not paid a very strict 
regard to the observance of the other; and the 
suspicion will derive addiiit)nal credit from the 
character of Kusebius, w'hich was less tinctured 
with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost any of his contem¬ 
poraries. Of some particular occasions, when 
the magistrates were exasperated by some per¬ 
sonal motives of interest or resentment, when 
the /cal of the martyrs urged them to lorget ilic 
rules of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to 
overturn the altars, to pour out irnjjnM ations 
again.'jt the emperors, or to strike the judge' as he 
sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed that 
every modi' of torture which cruelly could in¬ 
vent, or conslancv could endure, was exhausted 
on those devoted victims.*'® Tw'o circumstances, 
how'ever, have been unwarily mciuioncd, which 
insinuate that the general treatment of the 
Christians who had Ixrn apprehended by the 
officers of justice was less intolerable than it is 
usually imagined to have iK'en. i. The confes¬ 
sors who were condemned to work in the mines 
were permitted by the humanity or the negli¬ 
gence of their keepers to build chafxrls, and 
freely to profess their religion in the midst of 
those dreary habitations.***® a. 'Fhe bishops were 
obliged to check and to censure the forward 
zeal of the Christians, who voluntarily threw 
Uiemsclvcs into the hands of tlic m<igistratcs. 
Some of these were persons oppressed by pover¬ 
ty and debts, who blindly sought to terminate a 
miserable existence by a glorious, death. Others 
were allured by the hope that a short confine¬ 
ment would expiate the sins of a tvhoje life; and 
others again were actuated by tfic less honour¬ 
able motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and Dcrhaps a considerable profit, from the 
alms v/hich the charity of the faithful bestowed 
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on the prisoners.^“ After the church had tri¬ 
umphed over ali her enemies, the interest as 
well as vanity of the captives prompted them to 
magnify the merit of their respective suffering. 
A convenient distance of lime or place gave an 
ample scope to the progress of fiction; and the 
frequent instances which might be alh^ged of 
holy martyrs whose wounds had been instantly 
healed, whose strength had Ijeen renewed, and 
whose lost members had miraculously been re¬ 
stored, were extremely convenient for the piir- 
pose of removing every difficulty, and of silenc¬ 
ing every objection. 'I'he most extravagant leg¬ 
ends, as they conduced to the honour of the 
church, were applauded by the credulous mul¬ 
titude, countenanced by the power of the cler¬ 
gy, and attested by the suspicious evidence of 
ecclesiastical history. 

The vague descri])lions of exile and imprison¬ 
ment, of pain and torture, are so easily exagger¬ 
ated or softened by the pencil of an artful ora¬ 
tor, that wv are naturally induced to iiKjuirc 
into a fact of a more distinct and stubborn kind; 
the number of pt'r-on. who suffered death in 
consequence of the edicts published by Diocle¬ 
tian, his asscKiat<*s, and his successors. The re¬ 
cent Ieg<TKlaries record whole armies and cities 
which were at once swept away by the undisiin- 
guishing rage of persecution. The more ancient 
WTiters content themselves willi pouring out a 
lilKTal eilusion of loose and tragical invectives, 
without condescending to ascertain the precise 
nuinixn* of those persons who were fXTiniited to 
seal with their blood their belief (jf the (ios|x*l. 
From the history of Kusebiiis it may however lx: 
collected that only nine bishops were punished 
with death; and we are assured, b> his particu¬ 
lar enumeration of the martyrs of Fah^stine, 
that no more than ninety-two (Christians were 
entitled to that lionourable appellation.^''* As 
we are unacc|uainted with the degree of epis¬ 
copal zeal and courage which prevail'd at that 
time, it is not in our power to draw any iLseful 
inferences from the* former of these lact.s: but the 
latter may serve to justify a very important and 
probable conclusion. According to the distribu¬ 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be con¬ 
sidered as the sixteenth part of the Eastern em¬ 
pire:*'**^ and since there were some governors 
who, from a real or aftecied clemency, had pre¬ 
served their hands unstained with the bloixl of 
the faithful,*®^ it is reasonable to believe that the 
country which had given birth to Christianity 
produced at least the sixteenth part of the iiicur- 
lyrs who suffered death within Uie dominions of 
Galcrius and Maxiinin; the whole might conse¬ 


quently amount to about fifteen hundred, a 
number which, if it is equally divided between 
the ten years of the persecution, will allow an 
annual consumption of one hundred and fifty 
martyrs. Allotting the same proportion to the 
provinces of Italy, Africa, and perhaps Spain, 
where, at the end of two or three years, the 
rigour of the penal laws was either suspended or 
abolished, the multitude of Christians in the 
Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment 
wa.s inflicted by a judicial sentence, will be re¬ 
duced to somewhat less than two thousand per¬ 
sons. Since it cannot lx* doubled that the Chris¬ 
tians were more numerous, and their enemies 
more exasperated, in the time of Diocletian 
than they had ever Ix'cn in any former persecu¬ 
tion. this probable and moderatc*computation 
may teach us to estimate the number of primi¬ 
tive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives 
for the important purpose of introducing Chris¬ 
tianity into the woHd. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a melan¬ 
choly truth which obtrudes itself on the reluc¬ 
tant mind; that, even admitting, without hesi¬ 
tation or inquiry, all that histor>' has recorded, 
or d«‘votion has feigned, on the subject of mar- 
lyrdom.s, it must still be acknowledged that the 
Christians, in the course of their intestine dis¬ 
sension, have inflicted far greater severities on 
each other than they had experienced from the 
zeal of infidels. During the ages of ignorance 
which followed the subversion of the Roman 
empire in the West, the bishops of the linptTial 
city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well as clergy of the Latin church. The fabric of 
superstition which they had erected, and which 
might long have defied the feeble efforts of rea¬ 
son, was at length assaulted by a crowd of dar¬ 
ing fanatics, wlio, from the twelfth to the six¬ 
teenth century, a.ssumed the popular character 
of reformers. Fhe church of Rome defended by 
violence the empire which she had acquired by 
fraud; a system of peace and benevolence was 
soon disgraced by the proscriptions, w'ars, mas¬ 
sacres, and the institution of the holy office. .\nd 
as the reformers were animated by the love of 
civ'il as well as of religious freedom, the (Jaiholic 
princes connected their own interest with that 
of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword 
the terrors of spiritual censures. In the Nether¬ 
lands alone more than one hundred thousand of 
the subjects of Charles V. are said to have suf¬ 
fered by the hand of the executioner; and this 
extraordinary number is attested by Grotius,^**^ 
a man of genius and learning, who preserved 
his moderation amidst the fury of contending 
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sects, and who composed the annals of his own 
age and country at a time when the invention of 
printing had facilitated the means of intelli¬ 
gence and increased the danger of detection. If 
wc are obliged to submit our belief to the au¬ 
thority of Grotius, it must be allowed that the 
number of Protestants who were executed in a 
single province and a single reign far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs in the space of 
three centuries and of the Roman empire. But 
if the improbability of the fact itself should pre¬ 
vail over the weight of evidence; if Grotius 


should be convicted of exaggerating the merit 
and sufferings of the reformers;^”* we shall be 
naturally led to inquire what confidence can be 
placed in the doubtful and imperfect monu¬ 
ments of ancient credulity; what degree of 
credit can be assigned to a courtly bishop 
and a passionate dcclaimer, who, under the 
protection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclu¬ 
sive privilege of recording the p<‘rsecutions 
inflicted on the Christians by the vanquished 
rivals or disregarded predecessors of their gra¬ 
cious sovereign. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Foundation of Constantinople. Political System of Constantine and his 
Successors. Military Discipline. The Palace. The Finances. 


T he unfortunate Licinius was the last rival 
who opposed the greatncs.s. and the last 
captive who adorned the triumph, of 
Constantine. After a tranquil and prosperous 
reign the conqueror bequeathed to his family 
the inheritance of the Roman empire; a new 
capital, a new policy, and a new religion; and 
the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding gen¬ 
erations. The age of the great Constantine and 
his sons is filled with important events; but the 
historian must be oppressed by their number 
and variety, unless he diligently separates from 
each other the scenes which arc connected only 
by the order of time. He will d^scrilx; the polit¬ 
ical institutions that gave strength and stabil¬ 
ity to the empire before he proceeds to relate 
the wars and revolutions which hastened its de¬ 
cline. He will adopt the division unknow'n to 
the ancients of civil and ecclesiastical affairs: 
the victory of the Christians, and their intestine 
discord, will supply copious and distinct mate¬ 
rials both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Licinius 
his victorious rival proceeded to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a city destined to reign in future times 
the mistress of the East, and to survive the 
empire and religion of Constantine. The mo¬ 
tives, whether of pride or of policy, which first in¬ 
duced Diocletian to withdraw himself from the 
ancient seat of government, had acquired addi¬ 
tional weight by the example of his successors 
and the habits of forty years. Rome was insen.si- 
bly confounded with the dependent kingdoms 
which had once acknowledged her supremacy; 
and the country of the Caesars was viewed with 


cold indifference by a martial prince, born in 
the ncighbourhcK>d of the Danulx?, educated in 
the courts and armies of Asia, and invested with 
the purple by the legions of Britain. The Ital¬ 
ians, who had received Constantine as their de¬ 
liverer, submissively obeyed the edicts which he 
sometimes condescended to address to the sen¬ 
ate and people of Rome; but they were seldom 
honoured with the presence of tlieir new sover¬ 
eign. During the vigour of his age Constantine, 
according to the various exigent Ua. of [x*ace and 
war, moved with slow dignity or with active 
diligence along the frontiers of his extensive 
dominions; and was always prepared to take the 
field cither againsr a foreign or a dontestie en¬ 
emy. But as he gradually reached the summit of 
prosperity and the decline of life, he b<’gan to 
meditate the design of fixing in a more perma¬ 
nent station the strength as well as majesty of 
the throne. In the choice of an advantageous 
situation he preferred tlu* confines of Euroixs 
and Asia; to curb with a powerful arm the bar¬ 
barians who dwelt lx'tw<‘cn the Danube and the 
Tanais; to watch w'ilh an eye of jealousy the 
conduct of the Persian monarch, who indig¬ 
nantly supported the yoke of an ignominious 
treaty. With these views Diocletian had selected 
and embellished the residence qf Nicoinedia; 
but the memory of Diocletian tvas justly ab¬ 
horred by the protector of the church; and 
Constantine was not insensible to the ambition 
of founding a city which might perpetuate the 
glory of his own name. During the late opera- 
tior^s of the war against Licinius he had suffi¬ 
cient opportunity to contemplate, both as a sol¬ 
dier and as a statesman, the incomparable posi- 
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tion of Byzantium; and to observe how strongly 
it was guarded by nature against an hostile at¬ 
tack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the 
benefits of commercial intercourse. Many ages 
before Constantine, one of the most judicious 
historians of antiquity^ had de.scrib(!d the ad¬ 
vantages of a situation from whence a feeble 
colony of Circeks derived the command of the 
sea, and the honours of a flourishing and inde¬ 
pendent republic.* 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which 
it acquired with the august name of Constanti¬ 
nople, the figure of the Imperial city may l)c 
represented under that of an unequal triangle. 
The ol>tuse point, which advances towards the 
east and the shores of Asia, meets and repels the 
waves of the 'J'hracian Bosphorus. The northern 
side of the city is lx3unded by the harbour, and 
the southern is washed by the Propontis or .St‘a 
of Marmora. The b<Lsis of the triangle is opf)osed 
to the west, and terminates the continent of 
Europ<‘. But the admirable form and division of 
the circumjacent land and water cannot, with¬ 
out a more ample iiation, be clearly or suf¬ 
ficiently understood. 

The winding channel through which the 
waters of the Luxine How with a rapid and in¬ 
cessant course towards the Mt'diierranean re¬ 
ceived the appellation of Bosphorus, a name not 
less celebrated in the history than in the fables 
of antiejuity,* A crowd ol temples and of votive 
altars, profusely scattered along its steep and 
wo<xly banks, attested the unskilful ness, the ter¬ 
rors, and the devotion of the Grecian navigators 
who, after the example of the Argonauts, ex¬ 
plored the dangers of tlie inhospitable Euxinc. 
On these banks tradition long pre.servcd the 
memory of the palace of Phineus, infested by 
the oljscene harpies;^ and of the sylvan reign of 
Amycus, who defied the son of Leda to the com¬ 
bat of the Cestus.^’ 'Phe straits of the Bosphorus 
arc terminated by the Cyanean rocks, which, 
according to the description of the ptx'ts, had 
once floated on the face of tlic waters, and were 
destined by the gods to protect the entrance of 
the Euxine against the eye of pnifanc curiosity.® 
From the Cyanean rocks to the point and har¬ 
bour of Byzantium the winding length of the 
Bosphorus extends about sixteen inile.s,* and its 
most ordinaiy breadth may be computed at 
about one mile and a half. The new castles of 
Euiwpc and Asia are constructed, on <'ilher con¬ 
tinent, upon the foundations of two celebrated 
temples, of Serapis and of Jupiter Urius. The 
old castles, a wwk of the Greek emperors, com¬ 
mand the narrowest part of the channel, in a 


place where the opposite banks advance within 
five hundred paces of each other. These for¬ 
tresses were restored and strengthened by Ma¬ 
homet the Second when he meditated the siege 
of Constantinople but the Turkish conqueror 
was most probably ignorant that, near two 
thousand years Ix^fore his reign, Darius had 
chosen the same situation to connect the two 
continents by a bridge of boats.® At a small dis¬ 
tance from the old castles we discover the little 
town of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, which may al¬ 
most be considered as the Asiatic suburb of 
Constant!noplf*. The Bo.sphorus, as it begins to 
open into the Propontis, passes between B>^an- 
tium and Chalcedon. The latter of those cities 
was built by the Greeks a few years before the 
former; and the blindness of its founders, who 
overlooked the superior advantages of the op¬ 
posite coast, has Ixfen stigmatised by a prover¬ 
bial expression of contempt.* 

The harbour ofC.onstantinople, which may 
\ic considered as an arm of the Bosphorus, ob¬ 
tained, in a v'cry remote period, the denomina¬ 
tion of the Golden Horn, The curv'e which it de¬ 
scribes might be compai-ed to the horn of a stag, 
or as it should seem, with more propriety, to 
that of an ux." The epithet of golden was expres¬ 
sive of the riches which every wind wafted from 
the most distant countries into the secure and 
capacious port of Constantinople. The river 
Lycus, formed by the conflux of two little 
streams, pours into the harbour a perpetual sup¬ 
ply of fresh water, w^hich serves to cleanse the 
bottom and to invite* rlie periodical shoals of 
fish to seek their retreat in that convenient re¬ 
cess. As the v icissitudes of tides arc scarcely fell 
in those seas, the constant depth of the harbour 
allows goods to lx* landed 011 the qua>*s without 
the a.ssisiance of boats; and it has ^en observed 
that, in many places, the largest vessels mav 
rest their prov\s against the houses while their 
sterns are floating in the water.** From the 
mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbour this 
arm of the Bosphorus is more than seven miles 
in length. The entrance is about five hundred 
yards broad, and a strong chain could be oc¬ 
casionally draw n across it to guard the pi^rt and 
city from the attack of an hostile navy.** 

Bc'tween the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, 
the shorc*s of Eunipe and iVsia rccc*ding on cither 
side inclose the S<*a of Marmora, which was 
known to the ancieiiis by the denomination of 
Propontis. I’he navigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is 
about one hundred and twenty miles. Those 
who steer their westward course through the 
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middle of the Propontis may at once descry the 
high lands Thrace and Bithynia, and never 
lose sight of the lofty summit of Mount Olym¬ 
pus, covered with eternal snows.*^ They leave 
on the left a deep gulf, at the bottom of which 
Nicomedia was seated, the Imperial residence 
of Diocletian; and they pass the small islands of 
Cyzicus and Proconnesus before they cast an¬ 
chor at Gallipoli, where the sea, which sepa¬ 
rates Asia from Europe, is again contracted into 
a narrow channel. 

The geographers who, with the most skilful 
accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellespont, assign about sixtv miles for the 
winding course, and about three miles lor the 
ordinary breadth, of those celebrated straits.'** 
But the narrowest part of the channel is found 
to the northw’ard of the old Turkish castles, be¬ 
tween the cities of Sestus and Abydus. It was 
here that the adventurous Leandcr braved the 
passage of the flood for the possession of his mis¬ 
tress.'* It was here likewise, in a place where the 
distance between the opposite banks cannot ex¬ 
ceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed a 
stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of 
transporting into Europe a hundred and seventy 
myriads of barbarians.'^ A sea contracted 
within such narrow limits may seem but ill to 
deserve the singular epithet of broad, \\ hich Ho¬ 
mer, as well as Orpheus, has frequently bc- 
stow'ed on the Hellespont. But our ideas of 
greatness are of a relative nature; the traveller, 
and especially the poet, who sailed along the 
Hellespont, who pursued the windings of the 
stream, and contemplated the»»rural scenery, 
which appeared on every side to terminate the 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of 
the sea; and his fancy painted those celebrated 
straits with all the attributes of a mighty river, 
flowing with a swift current, in the midst of a 
woody and inland country, and at length, 
through a wide mouth, discharging itself into 
the iEgean or Archipelago.*^ Ancient Troy,*® 
seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount Ida, 
overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which 
scarcely received an accession of waters from 
the tribute of those immortal rivulets the Si- 
mois and Scamander. The Grecian camp had 
stretched twelve miles along the shore, Irom the 
Sigean to the Rhoctcan promontory; and the 
flanks of tlie army were guarded by the bravest 
chiefs who fought under the banners of Aga¬ 
memnon. The first of those promontories was 
occupied by Achilles with his invincible myr¬ 
midons, and the dauntless Ajax pitched his 
tents on the other. After Ajax had fallen a sacri¬ 


fice to his disappointed pride and to the ingrat¬ 
itude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was created on 
the ground where he had defended the navy 
against the rage of Jove and Hector; and the 
citizens of the rising town of Rha‘teum cele¬ 
brated his memory with divine honours.*® Be¬ 
fore Constantine gave a just preference to the 
situation of Byzantium, he had conceived the 
design of erecting the seat of empire on this cel¬ 
ebrated spot, from whence the Romans derived 
their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which 
lies below ancient Troy, towards the Rhcrtean 
promontory and the tomb of Ajax, was first 
chosen for his new capital; and, though the 
undertaking was soon relinquished, the stately 
remains of unfinished walls and towers attract¬ 
ed the notice of all who sailed through the 
straits of the Hellespont.*' 

Wc are at present qualified to view the ad¬ 
vantageous position of Constantiiioplf, which 
appears to have l)cen formed by nature for the 
centre and capital of a gre«it monarchy. Situ¬ 
ated in the forty-first degree of latitude, the lin- 
peri.il city commanded, from her seven hills,-® 
the opposite shores of Europe and Asia; the cli¬ 
mate was healthy and temperate, the soil fertile, 
the harlx)ur secure and rapacious, and the ap¬ 
proach on the side of the continent was of small 
extent and easy defence. J"he Bosphorus and 
the Hellespont may lx? consitlered as the tw-o 
gates of Constantinople, and the ptjnce w ho pos¬ 
sessed those important passagt s could always 
shut them against a naval enemy and open them 
to the fleets of commerce. The pieservalion of 
the eastern provinces may, in some degree, lx: 
ascribed to the policy of Constantine, as the bar¬ 
barians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age 
had poured their armaments into the heart of 
the Mediterranean, soon desisted from the exer¬ 
cise of piracy, and despaired of forcing this in¬ 
surmountable barrier. When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capi¬ 
tal still enjoyed within their spacious enclosure 
every production which could supply the wants 
or gratify the luxury of its ntimefous inhabi¬ 
tants. The scacoasis of I hracc apd Bithynia, 
which languish under the weight of Turkish op¬ 
pression, still exhibit a rich prospect of vine¬ 
yards, of gardens, and of phuitiful harvests; and 
the Propontis has ever been rencAvned for an 
inexhaustible store of the most exquisite fish, 
that arc taken in their stated seasons, without 
skill, and almost without labcnir.*^ But when the 
passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural 
and attiiicial riches of the north and souths of 
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the Euxine and of the Mediterranean. What¬ 
ever rude commodities were collected in the for¬ 
ests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the sources 
of the Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever 
was manufactured by the skill of Europe or 
Asia; the corn of Egypl, and the gems and spices 
of the farthest India, were brought by the vary¬ 
ing winds into the port of Constantinople, 
which, for many ages, attracted the commerce 
of the ancient world.'-*^ 

The prospect of l>eauty, of safety, and of 
wealth, united in a single spot, w'as suHicient to 
justify the choice of Constantine. But as some 
decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, in 
every age, Ixien supposed to reflect a becoming 
majesty on the origin of great cities,the ein- 
pt'ror was desirous of ascribing his resolution 
not so much to tlie uncertain counsels of human 
policy as t«> the infallible and eternal decree's of 
divine wisdom. In one of his laws he has Ijeen 
Careful to instruct pi^sierity that, in ol^edience 
to the commands of God, he laid the everlasting 
foundations of Constantinople;^* and though 
he has not condescended to relate in what man¬ 
ner the celestial inspiration w'as communicated 
to liis mind, the delect of his modest silence has 
been lilxTally supplied by the ingenuity of suc¬ 
ceeding writers, who describe the nocturnal vi¬ 
sion which appeared to the fancy of Constantine 
as he slejH wilhm the wmUs of B>/antiuin. I'hc 
tutelar genius of the cii\, a venerable matron 
sinking under the weight of years and infirmi¬ 
ties, was suddenly transformed into a blooming 
maid, whom his own hands adorned with all 
the symbols ol Imperial greatness.*' The mon¬ 
arch awoke, interpreted the auspicious omen, 
and olxryed, without hesitation, the will of 
Heaven. 'I’he day which gave birili to a city or 
colony was celebrated In the Romans with such 
ceremonies as had lx*en ord.iined by a generous 
superstition;*® and though Constantine might 
omit some rites which .savoured loo strongly of 
their Pagan origin, yet he was anxious to leave 
a deep impression of hope and respect on the 
minds of the spc'Ctaiors. On fool, with a lance 
in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn 
procession, and directed the line which was 
traced as the boundary of the destined capital, 
till the growing circumference was observed 
witli astonishment by the assistants, who, at 
length, ventured to observe that he had already 
exceeded the most ample measure of a great 
city. “1 shall still advance,** replied Constan¬ 
tine, “till UK, the invisible guide who marches 
before me, tliinks proper to stop.***-*® Without 
presuming to investigate the nature or motives 


of this extraordinary conductor, we shall con¬ 
tent ourselves with the more humble task of 
describing the extent and limits of Constanti¬ 
nople.®** 

In the actual state of the city, the palace 
and gardens of the *Seraglio occupy the eastern 
promontory, the first of the seven hills, and 
cover about one hundred and fifty acres of our 
ow'n measure. The seat of 'Purkish jealousy and 
despotism is erected on the foundations of a 
Grecian republic; but it may be supposed that 
the Byzantines were tempted by the convenicncy 
of the harbour to extend their habitations on 
that side beyond the modern limits of the Se¬ 
raglio. The new w'alls of Constantine stretched 
from the port to the Propontis across the en¬ 
larged breadth of the triangle, at the distance 
of fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification, 
and with the city of Byzantium they enclosed 
five of the seven hijls w hich, to the eyes of those 
who approach Constantinople, appear to rise 
above each other in beautiful order.About a 
century after the death of the founder, the new 
buildings, extending on one side up the har¬ 
bour, and on the other along the Propontis, al¬ 
ready covered the narrow ridge of the sixth and 
the l)road summit of the seventh hill. The ne¬ 
cessity of protecting those suburbs from the in¬ 
cessant inroads of the barbarians engaged the 
younger Theodosius to surround his capital 
W'lih an adequate and permanent enclosure of 
walls.From the eastern promontory to the 
golden gate, the extreme length of Coastanii- 
nople was about three Roman miles,®® the cir¬ 
cumference measured bt'tween ten and eleven, 
and the surface might be computed as equal to 
alx^ut two thousand English acres. It is impos¬ 
sible to justify the vain and credulous exaggera¬ 
tions of modern trav ellers, who have sometimes 
stretched the limits of Constantinople over the 
adjacent villages of the European and even of 
the Asiatic coast.But the suburbs of Pera and 
Galata, though situate beyond the harbour, 
may deserve to be considered as a part of the 
city;®** and this addition may jx'rhaps authorise 
the measure ol a Byzantine historian, who as¬ 
signs sixteen Cireek (about fourteen Roman) 
miles for the circumference of his native city.®* 
Such an extent may seem not unworthy of an 
Imperial residence. Yet Constantinople must 
yield to Babylon and Thebes,®^ to ancient Rome, 
to London, and even to Paris.®* 

The master of the Roman world, who aspired 
to erect an eternal monument of the glories of 
his reign, could employ in the prosecution of 
that great work the wealth, the labour, and all 
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that yet remained of the genius, of obedient mil* 
lions. Some estimate may be formed of the ex¬ 
pense bestowed with Imperial liberality on the 
foundation of Constantinople by the allowance 
of about two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds for the construction of the walls, the 
porticoes, and the aqueducts.®® The forests that 
overshadowed the shores of the Euxine, and the 
celebrated quarries of white marble in the little 
island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhausti¬ 
ble stock of materials, ready to be conveyed, by 
the convenience of a short water-carriage, to 
the harbour of Byzantium.^® A multitude of 
labourers and artificers urged the conclusion of 
the work with incessant toil; but the impatience 
of Constantine soon discovered that, in the de¬ 
cline of the arts, the skill as well as numbers of 
his architects bore a very unequal proportion 
to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates 
of the most distant provinces were therefore 
directed to institute schools, to appoint profes¬ 
sors, and, by the hopes of rewards and privi¬ 
leges, to engage in the study and practice of arch¬ 
itecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths 
who had received a liberal education.Ihe 
buildings of the new city w'cre executed by such 
artificers as the reign of Constantine could af¬ 
ford ; but they were decorated by the hands of 
the most celebrated masters of the age of Peri¬ 
cles and Alexander. To revive the genius of Phid¬ 
ias and Lysippus surpassed indeed the power 
of a Roman emperor; but the immortal produc¬ 
tions which they had bequeathed to posterity 
were exposed without defence to the rapacious 
vanity of a despot. By his commands the cities 
of Greece and Asia were despoiled of their most 
valuable ornaments.® The trophies of memor¬ 
able wars, the objects of religious veneration, 
the most finished statues of the gods and heroes, 
of the sages and poets of ancient limes, contril> 
uted to the splendid triumph of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and gave occasion to the remark of the 
historian Cedrenus,^® who oljserves, v>ith some 
enthusiasm, that nothing seemed wanting ex¬ 
cept the souls of.the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to 
represent. But it is nut in (he city of Constan¬ 
tine, nor in the declining period of an empire, 
when the human mind was depressed by civil 
and religious slavery, that we should seek for 
the souls of Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium the conqueror 
had pitched his tent on the commanding emi¬ 
nence of the second hill. To perpetuate the mem¬ 
ory of his success, he chose the same advanta¬ 
geous position for the principal Forum, which 


appears to have been of a circular or rather el¬ 
liptical form. The two opposite entrances formed 
triumphal arches; the portieex^s, which en¬ 
closed it on every side, were filled with statues, 
and the centre of the Forum was occupied by a 
lofty column, of which a mutilated fragment is 
now degraded by the appellation of the burnt 
pillar. This column was erected on a pedestal of 
white marble twenty feet high, and was com¬ 
posed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which 
measured about ten feet in height, and about 
thirty-three in circumference.^^ On the summit 
of the pillar, above one hundred and twenty 
feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue 
of Apollo. It was of bronze, had been trans¬ 
ported either from Athens or from a town of 
Phrygia, and was supposed to be the work of 
Phidias. The artist had represented the god of 
day, or, as it w'as afterwards interpreted, the 
empcTor Constantine himself, with a sceptre in 
his right hand, the globe of the world in his lelt, 
and a crown of ray glittering on his head.^* 
The Circus, or Hippodrome, w'as a statc'ly 
building about four hundred paces in length, 
and one hundred in breadth.The space Ix*- 
tween the two metae or goals was filled with stat¬ 
ues and olx'lisks; and wc may still remark a very 
singular fragment of antiquity, the bodies of 
three serpents twisted into one pillai ol brass. 
Their triple heads had once suppoiteci the gold¬ 
en tripod which, alter the defeat of Xerxes, was 
consecrated in the temple of Delphi by the vic¬ 
torious (irecLs.*^ 'Ihe beauty of the Hippo¬ 
drome has been long since defaced by the rude 
hands of the 'I'urkish conquerors, but, under 
the similar appellation of Atnieidan, it still serves 
as a place of exercise for their horses. From the 
throne, whence the emperor view'cd the Cir- 
censian games a winding staircase® descended 
to the palace, a magnilicent ediiice, which 
scarcely yielded to the residence of Rome itself, 
and which, together with the depi'ndent court.s, 
gardens, and |X)rticoes, covered a considerable 
extent of ground upon the banks of the Propon¬ 
tis, between the Hippodrome and the church of 
St. Sophia.*'*^ VVe might likewise a*lebrate the 
baths, which still retained the name of Zeuxip- 
pus, alter they had been enriched by the munifi¬ 
cence of Constantine, with lofty columns, va¬ 
rious marbles, and above threescore statues of 
bronze.But wc should deviate from the design 
of this history if we attempted minutely to dc- 
cribc the different buildings or quarters of the 
city. I may be sufficient to observe that what¬ 
ever C( uld adorn the dignity of a great capital, 
or contribute to the benefit or pleasure of its 
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numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the walls of Constantinople. A particular de¬ 
scription, composed about a century after its 
foundation, enumerates a capitol or school of 
learning, a circus, two theatres, eight public 
and one hundred and fifty-three private baths, 
fifty-two porticoes, five granaries, eight aque¬ 
ducts or reservoirs of water, four spacious halls 
for the meetings of the senate or courts of jus¬ 
tice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and 
four thousand three hundred and eighty-eight 
houses which, for their size or l)eauty, deserved 
to be distinguished from the multitude of plebe¬ 
ian habitations.*’^ 

I'he populousness of his favoured city was the 
next and most serious object of the attention of 
its founder. In the dark ages which succeeded 
the translation of the empire, the remote and 
the immediate consequences of (hat memorable 
event were strangely confounded by the vanity 
of the Greeks and the credulity of the Latins. 

It was asserted and believed that all the noble 
families of Rome, the senate, and the equestrian 
order, with their iiumiiierablc attendants, had 
followt'd their emperor to the banks of the Pro¬ 
pontis; that a spurious race of strangers and 
pleljeians was left to possess the solitude of the 
ancient capital; and that the lands of Italy, long 
since converted into gardens, were at once de¬ 
prived of cultivation and inhabitants.*^ In the 
course of this history such exaggerations will be 
reduced to their just value; yet since the growth 
of C'onstaiuinople cannot be ascril)ed to the 
general increase of mankind and of industry, it 
must be admitted that this artificial colony was 
raised at the expense of the ancient cities of the 
empire. Many opulent senators of Rome and of 
the eastern provinces were probably invited by 
Constantine to adopt for their country the for¬ 
tunate spot w hich he had chosen for his own res¬ 
idence. The invitations of a master are scarcely 
to be distinguished from commands, and the 
liberality of the emperor obtained a ready and 
cheerful obedience. He bestowrd on his favour¬ 
ites the palaces which he had built in the several 
quarters of the city, assigned them lands and 
pensions for the support of their dignity,** and 
alienated the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to 
grant hereditary estates by the easy tenure of 
maintaining a house in the capital.** But these 
encouragements and obligations st)on became 
superfluous, and were gradually abolished. 
Wherever the scat of government is fixed, a 
considerable part of the public revenue will be 
expended by the prince himself, by his minis¬ 
ters, by the officers of Justice, and by the domes¬ 


tics of the palace. The most wealthy of the pro¬ 
vincials will be attracted by the powerful mo¬ 
tives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
curiosity. A third and more numerous class of 
inhabitants will insensibly be formed, of serv¬ 
ants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive 
their subsistence from their own labour, and 
from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. 
In less than a century Ck)nstantinople disputed 
with Rome itself the pre-eminence of riches and 
numfxrrs. New piles of buildings, crowded to¬ 
gether with too little regard to health or con¬ 
venience, scarcely allowed the intervals of nar¬ 
row streets for the perpetual throng of men, of 
horses, and of carriages. The allotted space of 
ground was insufficient to contain the increas¬ 
ing people, and the additional foundations, 
which on either side were advanced into the 
sea, might alone have composed a very consid¬ 
erable* city.” 

The frequent a'ftd regular distributions of 
w'ine and oil, of corn or bread, of money or pro¬ 
visions, had almost exempted the poorer citi¬ 
zens of Rome from the necessity of labour. The 
magnificence of the first Carsars w’as in some 
measure imitated by the founder of Ck>nstan- 
tinople:** but his liberality, however it might 
excite the applause of the people, has incurred 
the censure of posterity. A nation of legislators 
and conquerors might assert their claim to the 
harx’csts of Africa, w'hich had been purchased 
with their blood; and it was artfully contrived 
by Augustus, that, in the enjoyment of plenty, 
the Romans should lose the memory of freedom. 
But the prodigality of Constantine could not lx* 
excused by any consideration either of public or 
private interest; and the annual tribute of com 
imposed upon Egvpt for the benefit of his new" 
capital was applied to feed a lazy and insolent 
populace, at the expense of the husbandmen of 
an industrious province.* Some other regula¬ 
tions of this emperor arc less liable to blame, 
but they are less deserving of notice. He divided 
Cionstantinoplc into fourteen regions or quar¬ 
ters.** dignified the public council with the ap¬ 
pellation of senate,*' communicated to the citi¬ 
zens the privileges of Italv,® and bestowed on 
the rising city the title of Colony, the first and 
most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. The 
venerable parent still maintained the legal and 
acknowledged supremacy, which was due to her 
age, to her dignity, and to the remembrance of 
her former greatness.** 

As Constantine urged the progress of the work 
with the impatience of a lover, the walls, the 
porticoes, and the principal edifices were com* 
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pletcd in a few years, or, according to another 
account, in a few months:*^ but this extraordi¬ 
nary diligence should excite the less admiration, 
since many of the buildings were finished in so 
hasty and imperfect a manner, that, under the 
succeeding reign, they were preserved with dif¬ 
ficulty from impending ruin.** But while they 
displayed the vigour and freshness of youth, 
the founder prepared to celebrate the dedica¬ 
tion of liis city.** The games and largesses which 
crowned the pomp of this meinoralile festival 
may easily be supposed; but there is one circum¬ 
stance of a more singular and permanent na¬ 
ture, which ought not entirely to be overlooked. 
As often as the birthday of the citv returned, 
the.statue of Constantine, framed by his order, 
of gilt wood, and bearing in its right hand a 
small image of the genius of the place, was 
erected on a triumphal car. The guards, carry¬ 
ing white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
apparel, accompanied the solemn procession as 
it moved through the Hippodrome. When it 
was opposite to the throne of tlic reigning em¬ 
peror, he rose from his seat, and with grateful 
reverence adored the memory of his predeces¬ 
sor.*^ At the festival of the dedication, an edict, 
engraved on a column of marble, bestowed the 
title of Second or New Rome on the city of 
Constantine.®* But the name of Constantinople®® 
has prevailed over that honourable epithet, and 
after the revolution of fourteen centuries still 
perpetuates the fame of its author."® 

The foundation of a new capital is naturally^ 
connected with the establishment of a new form 
of civil and military administration. The dis¬ 
tinct view of the complicated system of policy 
introduced by Diocletian, improved by Con¬ 
stantine, and completed by his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, may not only amuse the fancy by the 
singular picture of a great empire, but will tend 
to illustrate the secret and internal causes of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit of any remarkable 
institution, we may be frequently led into the 
more early or the more recent times of the 
Roman history; but the proper limits of this in¬ 
quiry will be included within a period of alx>ut 
one hundred and thirty years, from the acces¬ 
sion of Constantine to the publication of the 
Theodosian code;^' from which, as well as from 
the Notitia of the East and West,’* we derive the 
most copious and authentic information of the 
state of the empire. This variety of objects will 
suspend, for some time, the course of the narra¬ 
tive; but the interruption will be censured only 
by those readers who are insensible to the im¬ 
portance of laws and manners, while they pe¬ 


ruse, with eager curiosity, the transient intrigues 
of a court, or the accidental event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with 
substantial power, had left to the vanity of the 
East the forms and ceremonies of ostentatious 
greatness.^* But when they lost even the sem¬ 
blance of those virtues which were derived from 
their ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman 
manners was insensibly corrupted by the stately 
aflcctation of the courts of Asia. The distinc¬ 
tions of personal merit and influence, so con¬ 
spicuous in a republic, so feeble and ol)scure 
under a monarchy, were abolished by the des¬ 
potism of the emperors; who substituted in 
their room a severe subordination of rank and 
office, from the titled slaves who were seated on 
the steps of the throne, to the meanest instru¬ 
ments of arbitrary power. This multitude of ab¬ 
ject dependents w'as interested in the support of 
the actual government, from the dread of a rev¬ 
olution which might at once confound their 
hopes and intercept the reward of their services. 
In this divine hierarchy (for such it is frequently 
styled) every rank was marked with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and its dignity was dis¬ 
played in a variety of trifling and solemn 
ceremonies, which it w^as a study to learn, 
and a sacrilege to neglect."^ The purity of the 
Latin language was debased, by adopting, in 
the intercourse of pride and flattery, a profusion 
of epithets which Tully would scarcely have 
understood, and which Augustus u^c^uld have 
rejected with indignation. The principal ofticers 
of the empire were saluted, even by the sover¬ 
eign himself, with tlie deceitful lilies of your 
Swcerity, your GraiUyy your Excellency^ your /;m/- 
ntnccy your sublime and wonderful Magmtudiy your 
illustrious and magnificent IliglinessJ^ The codicils 
or patents of their oflice were curiously em¬ 
blazoned with such emblems as were l>cst adapt¬ 
ed to explain its nature and high dignity— 
the image or portrait of the reigning emperors; 
a triumphal car; the Ixxjk of mandates placed 
on a tabic, covered with a rich carpet, and illu¬ 
minated by four tapers; the allegorical figures 
of the provinces which they governed; or the 
appellations and standards of the troops whom 
they commanded. Some of these official ensigns 
were really exhibited in their hail of audience; 
others preceded their pompous march when¬ 
ever they appeared in public; anri every cir¬ 
cumstance of their demeanour, their dre.ss, their 
ornaments, and their train, was calculated to 
inspii^! a deep reverence for the representatives 
of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer 
the system of the Roman government might 
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have been mistaken for a splendid theatre, filled 
with players of every character and degree, who 
repeated the language, and imitated the pas¬ 
sions, of their original model. 

Ail the magistrates of sufficient importance to 
find a place in the general state of the empire 
were accurately divided into three classes—i. 
The Illustrious; 2 , The Spectahiles^ or Respectable \ 
and, 3 , The Clarissimiy whom we may translate 
by the word Honourable. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentioned epithet was used 
only as a vague expression cjf deference, till it 
lx*camc at length the peculiar and appropriated 
title of all who were meinLxTS of the senate,^’ 
and consequently of all who, from that vener¬ 
able body, were selected to govern the prov¬ 
inces. 'fhe vanity of those who, from their rank 
and oflicc, might claim a superior distinction 
above the rest of the senatorial order, was long 
afterwards indulg<*(l with the new appellation 
of Respectable: but the title of Illustrious was al¬ 
ways reserved to Sf)ine eminent personages who 
were olx'ved or reverenced by the two subordi¬ 
nate classes. It wao comuumicated only, !. 'io 
the consuls and patricians; 1 1 . 'fo the Praetorian 
prnr'lecis, with the pnrfects of Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople; 111 . 1*0 the masters general of the 
cav.ilrv and the infantry: and, IV. T(j the seven 
ministers of the palace, who exercised their 
sacred functions alxmt the person of the em¬ 
peror.Among those illustrious magistrates 
vv ho were esteemed co-ordinate with each other, 
the seniority of appointment gav<* place to the 
union of dignities.'*' By the expedient of honor¬ 
ary codic ils, the emperors, vnIki were fund of 
multiplying their fav«)urs, might sumeliines grat¬ 
ify the vanity, though not the ambition, of im¬ 
patient courtiers. 

I. As long as the Roman consuls were the first 
magistrates of a free slate, they derived their 
right to power from the choice of the people. As 
long as the empcrnjrs condescended to di.sgui.se 
the servitude which they imposed, the consuls 
were still elected by the real or apparent suf¬ 
frage of the senate. Prom the reign of Diocletian 
even lhe.se vestiges of lilx'rty were abolished, 
and the successful candidates, who wcr* in¬ 
vested with the annual honours of the consul- 
.ship, alTected to deplore the humiliating condi¬ 
tion of their prcdeces.sors. The Scipios and the 
Catos had beten reduced to solicit the votes of 
plel> ians, to pass through the tedious and ex¬ 
pensive forms of a popular election, and to ex¬ 
pose their dignity to the shame of a public re¬ 
fusal ; while their own happier fate had re.scrv'cd 
them for an age and government in which the 


rewards of virtue were assigned by the unerring 
wisdom of a gracious sovereign.” In the epistles 
which the emperor addressed to the two consuls 
elect, it was declared that they were created by 
his sole authority.” Their names and portraits, 
engraved on gilt tablets of ivory, were dispersed 
over the empire as presents to the provinces, the 
cities, the magistrates, the senate, and the peo¬ 
ple.**® Their solemn inauguration was performed 
at the place of the Imperial residence; and dur¬ 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty years 
Rome w'as constantly deprived of the presence 
of her ancient magistrates.*^ On the morning of 
the first of January the consuls assumed the en¬ 
signs of their dignity. Their dress was a robe of 
purple, embroidered in silk and gold, and some¬ 
times ornamented w'ilh costly gems.** On this 
solemn occasion they were attended by the most 
eminent officers of the state and army in the 
habit of senators; and the useless fasces, armed 
with the once forrUtldable axes, were borne be¬ 
fore them bv the lictors.** The procession moved 
from the palace*^ to the Forum or principal 
sejuare of the city; where the consuls ascended 
their tribunal, and seated themselves in the cur- 
ule chairs, which were framed after the fashion 
of ancient times. They immediately exercised 
an act of jurisdiction, by the manumission of a 
slave who was brought lx“fore them for that pur¬ 
pose; and the ceremony was intendexi to repre¬ 
sent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, 
the author of Jiberiv and of the consulship, w hen 
he admitted among his fellow-citizens the faith¬ 
ful Vindi'x, who had revealed the conspiracy of 
the 'Farquin.s.*** The public festival was con¬ 
tinued during several days in all the principal 
cities; in Rome, from custom; in Constanti¬ 
nople, from imitation: in Carthage, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, from the love of plciisure and 
the superiluiiy of wealth.** In the two capitals of 
the empire the annual games of the theatre, the 
circus, and the amphitheatre®® cost four thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold, (alxiut) one hundred and 
sixty thou-sand pounds sterling; and if so heavy 
an expense surpassed tlie faculties or the inclina¬ 
tion of the magistrates themselves, the sum was 
supplied from the Imperial treasury.®^ As stxin 
as t!.»‘ consuls had discharged these customary 
duties, they were at liberty to retire into the 
shade of private life, and to enjoy during the re¬ 
mainder of the year the undisturbed contem¬ 
plation of their own greatness. They no longer 
presided in the national councils; they no longer 
executed the resolutions of |K'acc or war. Their 
abilities (unless they were employed in more 
efl'cetive oflices) were of little moment; and 
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their names served only as the legal date of the 
year in which they had filled the chair of Ma¬ 
rius and of Cicero. Yet it was still felt and ac¬ 
knowledged, in the last period of Roman ser\’i- 
tude, that this empty name might be compared, 
and even preferred, to the possession of substan- 
tiad power. The title of consul was still the most 
splendid object of ambition, the noblest reward 
of virtue and loyalty. The emperors themselves, 
who disdained the faint shadow of the republic, 
were conscious that they acquired an additional 
splendour and majesty as often as they assumed 
the annual honours of the consular dignity.” 

The proudest and most perfect separation 
which can be found in any age or country be¬ 
tween the nobles and the people is perhaps that 
of the Patricians and the Plebeians, as it was 
established in the first age of the Roman repub¬ 
lic. Wealth and honours, the offices of the state, 
and the ceremonies of religion, were almost ex¬ 
clusively possessed by the former; who, pre¬ 
serving the purity of their blood with the most 
insulting jealousy,*’ held their clients in a condi¬ 
tion of specious vassalage. But these distinc¬ 
tions, so Incompatible with the spirit of a free 
people, were removed, after a long struggle, by 
the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The 
most active and successful of the Plebeians ac¬ 
cumulated wealth, aspired to honours, deserved 
triumphs, contracted alliances, and, after some 
generations, assumed the pride of ancient no¬ 
bility,*^ The Patrician families, on the other 
hand, whose original number was never re¬ 
cruited till the end of the commonwealth, either 
failed in the ordinary course of mature, or were 
extinguished in so many foreign and domestic 
wars, or, through a want of merit or fortune, 
insensibly mingled with the mass of the people.** 
Very few remained who could derive their pure 
and genuine origin from the infancy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when Caesar 
and Augustus, Claudius and Vespasian, created 
from the body of the senate a competent num¬ 
ber of new Patrician families, in the hope of per¬ 
petuating an order which was still considered 
as honourable and sacred.** But these artificial 
supplies (in which the reigning house was al¬ 
ways included) were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, by the 
change of manners, and by the intermixture of 
nations.*^ Little more was left when Constantine 
ascended the throne than a vague and imper¬ 
fect tradition that the Patricians had once been 
the first of the Romans. To form a body of 
nobles, whose influence may restrain while it 
secures the authority of the monarch, would 


have been very inconsistent with the character 
and policy of Constantine; but, had he seriously 
entertained such a design, it might have ex¬ 
ceeded the measure of his power to ratify by an 
arbitrary edict an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, 
indeed, the title of Patricians, but he revived it 
as a ptTsonal, not as an hereditary distinction. 
Thev yielded only to the transient superiority of 
the annual consuls; but they enjoyed the pre¬ 
eminence over all the great officers of state, with 
the most familiar access to the person of the 
prince. This honourable rank was bt'stowed on 
them for life; and, as they were usually favour¬ 
ites and ministers who had grown old in the Im¬ 
perial court, the true etymology of the word 
was perverted by ignorance and flattery; and 
the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathers of the emperor and the 
republic.** 

II. The fortunes of the Praetorian prnrfects 
were essentially different from those of the con¬ 
suls and Patricians. The latter saw their ancient 
greatness evaporate in a vain title. The iormer, 
rising by degrees from the most humble condi¬ 
tion, were invested with the civil and military 
administration of the Roman world. From the 
reign of Severus to that of Diocletian, the guards 
and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their 
superintending care; and, like the vi/irs of the 
East, they held with one hand the seal, and with 
the other the standard, of the empire. The am¬ 
bition of the pracfects, always formidable, and 
sometimes fatal to the masters whom they 
served, w'as supported by the strength of the 
Praetorian bands; but, after those haughty troops 
had been weakened by Diocletian and finally 
suppressed by Constantine, the praefects, who 
survived their fall, were reduced without diffi¬ 
culty to the station of ascful and obc'dient min¬ 
isters. When they were no longer rcsfxinsiblc 
for the safety of the emperor’s person, they re¬ 
signed the jurisdiction which they had hitherto 
claimed and exercised over all the departments 
of the palace. They were deprived by Constan¬ 
tine of all military command as soofi as they had 
ceased to lead into the field, under^their imme¬ 
diate orders, the flower of the Rofman troops; 
and, at length, by a singular revolution, the 
captains of the guards were traniformed into 
the civil magistrates of the provinces. Accord¬ 
ing to the plan of government instituted by Dio¬ 
cletian, the four princes had each their Prarto- 
rian prsefect; and after the monarchy was once 
more united in the person of Constantine^ he 
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•till continued to create the same number of 
POUR PRiCFEGTS, and intrusted to their care the 
same provinces which they already adminis¬ 
tered. 1. The praefect of the East stretched his 
ample jurisdiction into the three parts of the 
globe which were subject to the Romans, from 
the cataracts of the Nile to the banks of the 
Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to 
the frontiers of Persia. 2. The important prov¬ 
inces of Pannonia, Dacia, Macedonia, and 
Gre<*ce once acknowledged the authority of the 
propfect of Illyricum. 3. The power of the prar- 
fect of Italy was not confined to the country 
from whence he derived his title; it extended 
over the additional territory of Rh«T‘lia as far as 
the banks of the Danulie, over the dependent 
islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part 
of the continent of Africa wliich lies between 
the confines of Gyrene and thtise of Tingitania. 
4. 'I'he pr;efect of the Gauls comprehended un¬ 
der that plural denomination the kindred prov¬ 
inces of Britain and Spain, and his authority 
was olx'yed from the w'all of Antoninus to the 
foot of Mount Atl«.j. 

After the Praetorian prxfects had lx*en dis¬ 
missed from ail military command, the civil 
functions which they were ordained to exercise 
os'cr so many subject nations were ad<‘quate to 
the ambition and abilities of the most consum¬ 
mate ministers. To their wisdom w'as commit¬ 
ted the supreme administration of justice and of 
the finances, the two objeets which, in a state of 
peace, comprehend almost all the n*sfH'ciive 
duties of the sovereign and of the people; of the 
former, to protect the citizens who are ul)edient 
to the laws; of the latter, to contribute the Nharc 
of their propert> which is reejuired for the ex¬ 
penses of the .stale. The coin, the highways, the 
posts, the granaries, the manufactures, what¬ 
ever could interest the* public prosperilv, was 
moderated by the authority of the Pranorian 
pra:fects. As the immediate n-prcsentati\es of 
the Imperial majesty, they w'ere empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on mmiic occasions to 
mexlify, the general edicts by their discretionary 
proclamations. 'Fhey waidaxl over the conduct 
o( the provincial governors, remcw^cd the negli¬ 
gent, and iiiHictcd punishments on the guiltv. 
From all the Inferior jurisdictions an appeal in 
every matter of importance, either civil or crim¬ 
inal, might be brought iDcforc the tribunal of 
the praefeci: but his sentence was final and ab¬ 
solute; and the emperors themselves refased to 
admit any complaints against the judgmeiit or 
the integrity of a magistrate whom they hon¬ 
oured with such unU)unded confidence.'***’ His 


appointments were suitable to his dignity;'**^ 
and, if avarice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of collecting a rich har¬ 
vest of fees, of presents, and of perquisites. 
Though the emperors no longer dreaded the 
ambition of their pracfects, they were attentive 
to counterbalance the power of this great office 
by t he u ncc'rtai nt y and shortness of its duration.* *** 
From their superior impKirtance and dignity, 
Rome and Constantinople were alone c.xcepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Praetorian pracfocts. 
The immense size of the city, and the experience 
of the tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, 
had furnished the policy of Augustus with a 
sfH*cious pretence for introducing a new^ mag¬ 
istrate, who alone crmld restrain a servile and 
turbulent p<^pulace by the strong arm of arbi¬ 
trary' power.***® ValeriusMessalla wasapp(jinted 
the first pnrfect of Rome, that his reputation 
might countenance so invidious a measure; but 
at the end of a fe^ days that accomplished citi¬ 
zen***® resigned his office, declaring, w’ith a spirit 
worthy of the friend of Brutus, that he found 
himself incapable of exercising a power incom¬ 
patible with public freedom.**** As the sense of 
iilx‘rty !x‘caine less exquisite, the advantages of 
order were more clearly understood; and the 
pra*fect, who seemed to have been designed as a 
tc-rror only to slaves and vagrants, was pK*nnit- 
led to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over thr‘ equestrian and noble families of Rome. 
'Fhe pneiors. annually created as the judges of 
law and cquitv. could not long di.spute the pi)S- 
session of the Forum with a vigorous and per¬ 
manent magistrate who was usually admitted 
into the confidence of the prince. Their courts 
w'crc desert<*d; iheii number, which had once 
fluctuated Ix'iween twelve and eightt'en,**** was 
graduallv reduced to two or thn*e; and their 
iinporlaiu fiinetion'« were confined to the ex¬ 
pensive obligation*of exhibiting games for the 
amusement of the jx*ople. After the office of 
Roman con^uU had been changed into a vain 
pageant, w'hit li was rarelv displayed in the cap¬ 
ital, the pr.efects assumed their vacant place 
in the senate, and were stxm acknowledged as 
the ordinary pn*sidems of that venerable assem¬ 
bly. They received appeals from the di.slanee of 
one hundred miles; and it was allowed as a 
principle of jurisj)rudence that all municipal 
aiithoriiy was derived from them alone.***'' In 
the discharge i>f his lalxx'ious emplovinent the 
governor of Rome was assisted by fifteen offi¬ 
cers, some of whom had been originally his 
equals, or even his supt'riors. The principal de¬ 
partments were relative to the command of a 
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numerous watch, established as a safeguard 
against fires, robberies, and nocturnal disorders; 
the custody and distribution of the public al¬ 
lowance of corn and provisions; the cat*e of the 
port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, 
and of the navigation and bed of the Tiber; the 
inspection of the markets, the theatres, and of 
the private as well as public works. Their vigi¬ 
lance ensured the three principal objects of a 
regular police—safety, plenty, and cleanliness; 
and, as a proof of the attention of government 
to preserve the splendour and ornaments of the 
capital, a particular inspector was appointed 
for the statues; the guardian, as it were, of that 
inanimate people, which, according to the ex¬ 
travagant computation of an old v\Titer, was 
scarcely inferior in number to the living inhabi¬ 
tants of Rome. About thirty years after the 
foundation of Constantinople a similar magis¬ 
trate was created in that rising metropolis, for 
the same uses and with the same powers. A per¬ 
fect equality was established between the dig¬ 
nity of the two municipal and that of the Jour 
Praetorian praefccts.*°® 

Those who in the Imperial hierarchy were 
distinguished by the title of Respectable formed 
an intermediate class between the illustrious pras- 
fects and the honourable magistrates of the prov¬ 
inces. In this class the proconsuls of .\sia, Acha- 
ia, and Africa claimed a pre-eminence, which 
was yielded to the remembrance of their ancient 
dignity; and the appeal from their tribunal to 
that of the prefects was almost the only mark of 
their dependence.But the civil government* 
of the empire was distributed intg thirteen great 
DIOCESES, each of which equalled the just meas¬ 
ure of a powerful kingdom. The first of th(‘se 
dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the 
count of the East; and we may convey some idea 
of the importance and variety of his functions 
by observing that six hundred apparitors, who 
would be styled at present either secretaries, or 
clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed 
in his immediate oflice.^^^ I'he place of Auguslal 
prefect of Egypt was no longer filled by a 
Roman knight, but the name was retained; and 
the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country and the temper of the inhabitants 
had once made indispensable were still contin¬ 
ued to the governor. The eleven remaining 
dioceses—of Asiana, Pontica, and Thrace; of 
Macedonia, Dacia, and Pannonia, or Western 
lllyricum; of Italy and Africa; of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain—were governed by twelve vicars or 
uici-prajectsj^ whose name sufficiently explains 
the nature and dependence of their office. It 


may be added that the lieutenant-generals of 
the Roman armies, the military counts and 
dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, were 
allowed the rank and title of Respectable. 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation pre¬ 
vailed in the councils of the emperors, they pro¬ 
ceeded with anxious diligence to divide the sub¬ 
stance and to multiply the titles of power. The 
vast countries which the Roman conquerors 
had united under the same simple form of ad¬ 
ministration were imperceptibly crumbled into 
minute fragments, till at length the whole em¬ 
pire wi\s distributed into one hundred and six¬ 
teen provinces, each of w Inch supported an ex¬ 
pensive and splendid establishment. Of these, 
three were governed by proconsuls^ thirty-seven 
by consulars, five by correctors^ and seventy-one 
by presidtnls}^^ The appellations of these magis¬ 
trates were different; they ranked in successive 
order, the ensigns of their dignity were curious¬ 
ly varied, and their situation, from accidental 
circumstances, might be more or less agreeable 
or advantageous. But they were all (excepting 
only the proconsuls) alike included in the class 
of honourable persons; and they were alike in¬ 
trusted, during the pleasure ol the prince, and 
under the authority of the pracfccts or their 
deputies, w'ith the administration of justice and 
the finances in their respective districts. The 
ponderous volumes of the Codes and Pandects*^* 
would furnish ample materials io^^ minute in¬ 
quiry into the system of provincial government, 
as in the space of six centuries it was improved 
by the wisdom of the Roman statesmen and 
lawyers. It may be sufficient for the historian to 
select two singular and salutary provisions, in¬ 
tended to restrain the abuse of authority, i. For 
the preservation of peace and order, the gover¬ 
nors of the provinces were armed with the sword 
of justice. They inflicted corporal punishments, 
and they exercised, in capital oflences, the 
power of life and death. But they were not au¬ 
thorized to indulge the condemned criminal 
with the choice of his own execution or to pro¬ 
nounce a sentence of the mildest and most hon¬ 
ourable kind of exile. These prerogatives were 
reserved to the praefects, who alone could im¬ 
pose the heavy fine of fifty pounds of gold: their 
vicegerents were confined to the trifling w'cight 
of a few ounces."" I’his distinction, which seems 
to grant the larger while it denies the smaller 
degree of authority, was founded on a very ra¬ 
tional motive. The smaller degree was infinitely 
more liable to abuse. The passions of a provin¬ 
cial magistrate might frequently provoke him 
into acts of oppression, which ailcctcd only the 
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freedom or the fortunes of the subject; though, 
from a principle of prudence, perhaps of hu¬ 
manity, he might still be terrihed by the guilt of 
innocent blood. It may likewise be considered 
that exile, considerable fines, or the choice of an 
easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble; and the persons the most ex¬ 
posed to the avarice or resentment of a provin¬ 
cial magistrate were thus removed from his ob¬ 
scure persecution to the more august and im¬ 
partial tribunal of the Praetorian praefect. 2. As 
it was reasonably apprehended that the integri¬ 
ty of the judge might be biassed, if his interest 
was concerned or his affections were engaged, 
the strictest regulations were established to ex¬ 
clude any person, without the special dispensa¬ 
tion of the emperor, from the government of the 
province where he was born,*^® and to prohibit 
the go\eriujr or his son from contracting mar¬ 
riage with a native or an inhabitantor from 
purchasing slaves, lands, or houses within the 
extent of his jurisdiction.^** Notwithstanding 
these rigorous precautions, the ein|^ror Con¬ 
stantine, after a reign of iweniy-five years, still 
deplores the venal and oppressive administra¬ 
tion of justice, and expresses the w'armest indig¬ 
nation that the audience of the judge, his 
despatch of busin«*ss, his seasonable delays, and 
his final sentence, were publicly sold, either by 
himself or by the officers of his court. The con¬ 
tinuance, and perhaps the impunity, of these 
crimes is attested by the rejX'tition of impotent 
law’s and inellectual menaces.**® 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from the 
prolession of the law. The celebrated Institutes 
of Justinian are addressed to the youth of his 
dominions who had devoted themselves to the 
study of Roman jurisprud<Mice; and the sover¬ 
eign condescends to animate their diligence by 
the assurance that their skill and ability would 
ill lime be rewarded by an adequate share in 
the government of the republic.*'-*® The rudi¬ 
ments of this lucrative .science were taught in 
all the considerable cities of the East and West; 
but the most famous school was that of Bcry- 
tus,*** on the coast of Phoenicia, which flour¬ 
ished abtivc three centuries from the time of 
Alexander Severus, the author perhap>s of an 
institution so advantageous to his native coun¬ 
try. After a regular couree of education, which 
lasted five years, the students dispersed them¬ 
selves through the provinces in search of fortune 
and honours; nor could they want an inex- 
haaslible supply of business in a great empire 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, 
of arts, and of vices. The court of the Praetorian 


praefect of the East could alone furnish employ¬ 
ment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
sixty-four of whom were distinguished by pecu¬ 
liar privileges, and two were annually chosen 
with a salary of sixty pounds of gold to defend 
the causes of the treasury. The first experiment 
was made of their judicial talents by appointing 
them to act occasionally as assessors to the 
magistrates; from thence they were often raised 
to preside in the tribunals before which they 
had pleaded. They obtained the government of 
a province; and, by the aid of merit, of reputa¬ 
tion, or of favour, they ascended, by successive 
steps, to the illustrious dignities of the state,*“ In 
the practice of the bar these men had consid¬ 
ered reason as the instrument of dispute; they 
interpreted the laws according to the dictates of 
private interest; and the same pernicious habits 
might still adhere to their characters in the pub¬ 
lic administratioi^.of the state. The honour of a 
liberal profession has indeed been vindicated by 
ancient and modern advocates, who have filled 
the most important stations with pure integrity 
and consummate wisdom; but in the decline of 
Roman jurisprudence the ordinary promotion 
of lawyers was pregnant with mischief and dis¬ 
grace. The noble art, which had once been pre¬ 
served as the sacred inheritance of the patri¬ 
cians, was fallen into the hands of freedmen and 
plelx'ians,*®® who, with cunning rather than 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious 
trade. Some of them procured admittance into 
families lor the purpose of fomenting diflfer- 
ences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing a 
harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. 
Others, recluse in their chambers, maintained 
the gravity of legal professors, by furnishing a 
rich client with subtleties to confound the plain¬ 
est truth, and with arguments to colour the most 
unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid and 
popular class was composed of the advocates, 
w’ho filled llic Forum with the sound of their 
turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of 
fame and of justice, they arc described for the 
most part as ignorant and rapacious guides, 
who conducted their clients through a maze ol 
expense, of delay, and of disappointment; from 
whence, after a tedious scries of years, they 
were at length dismissed, when their patience 
and fortune were almost exhausted.*-*'* 

111 . Ill the sx’stcm of policy introduced by 
Augustus, the governors, those at least of the 
Imperial provinces, were invested with the full 
powers of the sovereign himself. Ministers of 
peace and war, the distribution of rewards and 
punishments depended on them alone, and 
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they successively appeared on their tribunal in 
the robes of civil magistracy, and in complete 
armour at the head of the Roman Icgions.^^^ 
The influence of the revenue, the authority of 
law, and the command of a military force, con¬ 
curred to render their power supreme and abso¬ 
lute; and whenever they were tempted to vio¬ 
late their allegiance, the loyal province which 
they involved in their rebellion was scarcely 
sensible of any change in its political state. 
From the time of Gommodus to the reign of 
Constantine near one hundred governors might 
be enumerated, who, with various success, 
erected the standard of re\*olt; and though the 
innocent were too often sacrificed, tlie guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspi¬ 
cious cruelty of their master,To secure his 
throne and the public tranquillity from these 
formidable servants, Constantine resolved to 
divide the military from the civil administra¬ 
tion, and to establish, as a permanent and pro¬ 
fessional distinction, a practice wliich had been 
adopted only as an occasional expedient. I'he 
supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Pra*torian 
prefects over the armies of the empire was 
transferred to tlic two men/m gene/al whom he 
insdtuted, the one for the cavalry^ the otlier for 
the infantry \ and though each of these illustrious 
officers was more peculiarly responsible for the 
discipline of those troops which were under his 
immediate inspection, they both indifl'erently 
commanded in the field the several bodies, 
whether of horse or foot, which were united in • 
the same army.^^^ Their number was soon dou¬ 
bled by the division of the East and West; and 
as separate generals of the same rank and title 
were appointed on the four important frontiers 
of the Rhine, of the Upper and the Low^cr Dan¬ 
ube, and of the Euphrates, the defence of the 
Roman empire was at length committed to 
eight masters general of the cavalry and infan¬ 
try. Under their orders, thirty-five military 
commanders were stationed in the provinces: 
three in Britain, six in Gaul, one in Spain, one 
in Italy, five on the Upper and four on the 
Lower Danube, in Asia eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. The titles of counts and 
dukes, by which they were properly distin¬ 
guished, have obtained in modern languages so 
very different a sense that the use of them may 
occasion some surprise. But it should be recol¬ 
lected that the second of those appellations is 
only a corruption of the Latin word which was 
indiscriminately applied to any military chief. 
All these provincial generals were therefore 
dukes; but no more than ten among them were 


dignified with the rank of counts or companions, 
a title of honour, or rather of favour, which had 
been recently invented in the court of Constan¬ 
tine. A gold belt was the ensign which distin¬ 
guished the office of the counts and dukes; and, 
besides their pay, they received a liberal allow¬ 
ance sufficient to maintain one hundred and 
ninety servants and one hundred and fifty-eight 
horses. They were strictly prohibited from inter¬ 
fering in any matter which related to the ad¬ 
ministration of justice or the revenue; but the 
command which they exercised over the troops 
of their department was independent of the 
authority of the magistrates. About the same 
time that Constantine gave a legal sanction to 
the ecclesiastical order, he instituted in the 
Roman empire the nice balance of the civil and 
the military powers. The emulation, and some¬ 
times the discord, which reigned between two 
professions of opposite interests and incompati¬ 
ble manners, was productive of Ixmcficial and 
of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be 
expected that the general and the civil governor 
of a province should either conspire for the dis¬ 
turbance, or should unite for the service, of 
their country. While the one delayed to offer 
the assistance w hich the other disdained to so¬ 
licit, the troops very frequently remained with¬ 
out orders or without supplies, the public safety 
was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the bar!!nirians. I'hc 
divided administration, which had been formed 
by Constantine, relaxed the vigour of the state, 
while it secured the tranquillity of the monarch. 

The memory of Constantine has been deserv¬ 
edly censured for another innovation which 
corrupted military discipline, and prepared the 
ruin of the empire. I'he nineteen years which 
preceded his hnal victory over Licinius had 
been a period of licence and intestine war. The 
rivals who contended for the possession of the 
Roman world had withdrawn the greatest part 
of their forces from the guard of the general 
frontier; and the principal cities which formed 
the boundary of their respective-^ dominions 
were filled with soldiers, who consijdercd their 
countrymen as their most implacable enemies. 
After the use of these internal garrisons had 
ceased with the civil war, the conqueror wanted 
either wisdom or firmness to revive the severe 
discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal 
indulgence which habit had endeared and al¬ 
most confirmed to the military ordesr. From the 
reign of Constantine a popular and even legal 
distinction was admitted between the Palatines^ 
and the Borderers; the troops of the court, as 
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they were improperly styled, and the troops of 
the frontier. The former, elevated by the supe* 
riority of their pay and privileges, were permit¬ 
ted, except in the extraordinary emergencies of 
war, to occupy their tranquil stations in the 
heart of the provinces. The most flourishing 
cities were oppressed by the intolerable weight 
of quarters. 

The soldiers insensibly forgot the virtues of 
their profession, and contracted only the vices of 
civil life. They were cither degraded by the in¬ 
dustry of mechanic trades, or enervated by the 
luxury of baths and theatres. They soon became 
careless of their martial exercises, curious in 
their diet and apparel, and, while they inspired 
terror to the subjects of the empire, they trem¬ 
bled at the hostile approach of the barbarians.**® 
The chain of fortifications which Diocletian and 
his colleagues had extended along the banks of 
the great rivers was no longer maintained with 
the same care, or defended with the same vigi¬ 
lance. The nuinb<‘rs which still remained under 
the name of the trorp«» of the frontier might be 
sufficient for the ordinary delence. But their 
spirit was degraded by the humiliating reflec¬ 
tion that theyy who were exposed to the hard¬ 
ships and dangers of a perpetual w'arfare, were 
rewarded only with al)out two-thirds of the pay 
and emoluments which were lavished on the 
troops of tlie court. Even the bands or l<*gions 
that were raised the nearest to the level of those 
unworthy favourites were in some measure dis¬ 
graced by the title of honour which they were 
allowed to assume. It was in vain that Constan¬ 
tine repeated the most dreadful menaces of fire 
and sword against the Borderers who should 
dare to desert their colours, to connive at the 
inroads of the barbarians, or to participate in 
the spoil.*’* The mischiefs which flow from in¬ 
judicious counsels are seldom removed by the 
application of partial severities; and though 
succeeding princes laboured to restore the 
strength and numbers of the frontier garrisons, 
the empire, till the last moment of its dissolu¬ 
tion, continued to languish under the mortal 
wound which had been so rashly or so weakly in¬ 
flicted by the hand of Constantine. 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever 
is united, of reducing whatever is eminent, of 
dreading every active power, and of expecting 
that the most feeble will prove the most obedi¬ 
ent, seems to pervade the institutions of several 
princes, and particularly "those of Constantine. 
The martial pride of the legions, whose vic¬ 
torious camps had so oflen been the scene of re¬ 
bellion, was nourished by the memory of their 


past exploits, and the consciousness of their ac¬ 
tual strength. As long as they maintained their 
ancient establishment of six thousand men, they 
subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, each of 
them singly, a visible and important object in 
the military history of the Roman empire. A 
few years afterwards these gigantic bodies were 
shrunk to a very diminutive size; and when 
seven legions, with some auxiliaries, defended 
the city of Amida against the Persians, the total 
garrison, with the inhabitants of both sexes, 
and the peasants of the deserted country, did 
not exceed the number of twenty thousand 
persons.**^ From this fact, and from similar ex¬ 
amples, there is reason to believe that the con¬ 
stitution of the legionary troop, to which they 
partly owed their valour and discipline, was 
dissolved by Constantine; and that the bands of 
Roman infantry, which still assumed the same 
names and the same honours, consisted only 
of one thousand or fifteen hundred men.*** 
The conspiracy of so many separate detach¬ 
ments, each of which was awed by the sense 
of its own weakness, could easily be checked; 
and the successors of Constantine might in¬ 
dulge their love of ostentation, by issuing their 
orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, 
inscril^d on the muster-roll of their numer¬ 
ous armies. The remainder of their troop was 
distributed into several hundred cohorts of in¬ 
fantry, and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, 
and titles, and ensigns were calculated to in¬ 
spire terror, and to display the variety of na¬ 
tions who marched under the Imprial stand¬ 
ard. And not a vestige was left of that scx^cre 
simplicity which, in the ages of freedom and 
victory, had distinguished the line of battle of a 
Roman army from the confused host of an Asi¬ 
atic monarch.*** A more particular enumera¬ 
tion, drawn from the Ab/i/w, might exercise the 
diligence of an antiquary; but the historian will 
content himself with observing that the number 
of permanent stations or garrisons established 
on the frontiers of the empire amounted to five 
hundred and eighty-three; and that, under the 
successors of Constantine, the complete force of 
military establishment was computed at six 
hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers.*** An 
eflbrt so prodigious surpassed the wants of a 
more ancient and the faculties of a later period. 

In the various states of society armies are re¬ 
cruited from very different motives. Barbarians 
arc urged by their love of w'ar; the citizens of a 
free republic may be prompted by a principle 
of duty; the subjects, or at least the nobles, a 
monarchy are animated by a sentiment of hoa* 
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our; but the timid and luxurious inhabitants of 
a declining empire must be allured into the ser¬ 
vice by the hopes of profit, or compelled by the 
dread of punishment. The resources of the Ro¬ 
man treasury were exhausted by the increase of 
pay, by the repetition of donatives, and by the 
invention of new emoluments and indulgences, 
which, in the opinion of the provincial youth, 
might compensate the hardships and dangers of 
a military life. Yet, although the stature was 
lowered,**® although slaves, at least by a tacit 
connivance, were indiscriminately received into 
the ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of pro¬ 
curing a regular and adequate supply of volun¬ 
teers obliged the emperors to adopt more effec¬ 
tual and coercive methods. The lands bestowed 
on the veterans, as the free reward ol their val¬ 
our, were henceforward granted under a con¬ 
dition which contains the first rudiments of the 
feudal tenures—that their sons, who succeeded 
to the inheritance, should devote themselves to 
the profession of arms as soon as they attained 
the age of manhood; and their cowardly relusal 
was punished by the loss of honour, of fortune, 
or even of life.**’ But as the annual growth of 
the sons of the veterans bore a very small pro¬ 
portion to the demands of the service, levies of 
men were frequently required from the prov¬ 
inces, and every proprietor was obliged either 
to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or to 
purchase his exemption by the payment of a 
heavy fine. The sum of forty-two pieces of gold, 
to which it was reduced^ ascertains the exhorbi- 
tant price of volunteers, and the reluctance with • 
which the government admitted of this alterna¬ 
tive.**® Such was the horror for thft profession of 
a soldier which had affected the minds of the 
degenerate Romans that many of the youth of 
Italy and the provinces chose to cut off the 
fingers of their right hand to escape from being 
pressed into the service; and this strange ex¬ 
pedient was so commonly practised <is to de¬ 
serve the severe animadiversion of the laws,**® 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.*®® 
The introduction of barbarians into the Ro¬ 
man armies became every day more universal, 
more necessary, and more fatal. The most dar¬ 
ing of the Scythians, of the Goths, and of the 
Germans, who delighted in war, and who found 
it more profitable to defend than to ravage the 
provinces, were enrolled not only in the auxili¬ 
aries of their respective nations, but in the le¬ 
gions themselves, and among the most distin¬ 
guished of the Palatine troops. As they freely 
mingled with the subjects of the empire, they 
gradually learned to despise their manners and 


to imitate their arts. They abjured the implicit 
reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted 
from their ignorance, while they acquired the 
knowledge and possession of those advantages 
by which alone she supported her declining 
greatness. The barbarian soldiers who displayed 
any military talents were advanced, without 
exception, to the most important commands; 
and the names of the tribunes, of the counts and 
dukes, and of the generals themselves, betray a 
foreign origin, which they no longer conde¬ 
scended to disguise. They were often intrusted 
with the conduct of a war against their coun¬ 
trymen; and though most of them pref(*rrcd the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not 
always avoid the guilt, or at least the suspicion, 
of holding a treasonable correspondence with 
the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of sparing 
his retreat. The camps and the palace ol the 
son ol Constantine were governed by the power¬ 
ful faction of the Franks, who prescTved the 
strictest connection with each other and with 
their country, and who resented every personal 
affront as a national indignity.*®* When the ty¬ 
rant Caligula was suspected of an intention to 
invest a very extraordinary candidate with the 
consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would have scarcely excited k\ss astonishment 
if, instead of a horse, the noblest chieftain of 
Germany or Britain had lx*en the object of his 
choice. The revolution of three centuries had 
produced so remarkable a change th the preju¬ 
dices of the people, that, w'ilh the public appro¬ 
bation, Constantine showed his successors the 
example of bestowing the honours of the con¬ 
sulship on the barbarians who, by their merit 
and services, had deserved to be ranked among 
the first of the Romans.*®* But as these hardy 
veterans, who had been educated in the igno¬ 
rance or contempt of the laws were incapable of 
exercising any civil offices, the powrrs of the 
human mind were contracted by the irrecon¬ 
cilable separation of talents as w'cll as of pro¬ 
fessions. The accomplished citizens of the Greek 
and Roman republics, whose characteis could 
adapt themselves to the bar, the senate, the 
camp, or the schools, had learned to write, to 
speak, and to act with the same spirit, and with 
equal abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, 
who at a distance from the court diffused their 
delegated authority over the provinces and 
armies, the emperor conferred the rank of lllus^ 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants, 
to whose fidelity he intrusted his safety, or his 
counselr, or his treasures, i. The private apart- 
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ments of the palace were governed by a favour¬ 
ite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, 
was styled the prapositus^ or pra^fect of the sa¬ 
cred bedchamber. His duty was to attend the 
emperor in his hours of state or in those of 
amusement, and to perform about his person 
all those menial services which can only derive 
their splendour from the influence of royalty. 
Under a prince who deserved to reign, the great 
chamberlain (for such we may call him) was an 
useful and humble domestic; but an artful do¬ 
mestic, who improves every occasion of un¬ 
guarded confidence, will insensibly acquire over 
a feeble mind that ascendant which harsh wis¬ 
dom and uncomplying virtue can seldom ob¬ 
tain. The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, 
who were invisible to their subjects, and con¬ 
temptible to their enemies, exalted the pracfccts 
of their bedcharnljer above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace and even his deputy, 
the first of the splendid train of slaves who wait¬ 
ed in the presence, was thought worthy to rank 
before the respectable proconsuls of Greece or 
Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was 
acknowledged by the counts, or superintendents, 
who regulated the two important provinces of 
the in<igndice nee ol the wardrolx?, and of the 
luxury of the Imperial lable.*^* 2. The principal 
adininistnition of public affairs was committed 
to the diligence and abilities of the master oj the 
ojjices}*'' He was the supreme magistrate of the 
palace, inspected the discipline of the civil and 
military schools, and received apf^eals from all 
parts of the empire, in the causes which related 
to lliat numerous army of privileged jxrrsons 
who, as the servants of the court, had obtained 
for themselves and families a right to decline the 
authority of the ordinary judges. The corre¬ 
spondence between the prince and his subjects 
was managed by the four senma, or oflices of 
this minister of stale. The first was appropriated 
to memorials, the second to epistles, the third 
to petitions, and the fourth to pajxTS and orders 
of a miscellaneous kind. Each of these was di¬ 
rected by an inferior master of respectable dignity, 
and the whole business was despatched by an 
hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen for 
the most part from the profession of the law, on 
account of the variety of abstracts of reports and 
references which frequently occurred in the ex¬ 
ercise of their several functions. From a conde¬ 
scension which in former ages would have been 
esteemed unworthy of the Roman majesty, a 
particular secretary was 'allowed for the Greek 
language; and interpreters were appointed to 
receive the ambassadors of the barbarians; but 


the department of foreign aflairs, which consti¬ 
tutes so essential a part of modern policy, sel¬ 
dom diverted the attention of the master of the 
ofRces. His mind was more seriously engaged by 
the general direction of the posts and arsenals 
of the empire. There were thirty-four cities, 
fifteen in the East and nineteen in the West, in 
which regular companies of workmen were per¬ 
petually employed in fabricating defensive ar¬ 
mour, offensive weapons of all sorts, and mili¬ 
tary engines, which were deposited in the ar¬ 
senals, and occasionally delivered for the service 
of the troops. 3. In the course of nine centuries 
the office of quastor had experienced a very sin¬ 
gular revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two 
inferior magistrates were annually elected by 
the people, to relieve the consuls from the in¬ 
vidious management of the public treasure;^** 
a similar assistant was granted to every procon¬ 
sul and to every praetor who exercised a military 
or provincial command; with the extent of con¬ 
quest, the two quaestors were gradually multi¬ 
plied to the number of four, of eight, of twenty, 
and for a short time, perhapis, of forty and 
the noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an of¬ 
fice which gave them a .seat in the senate, and a 
just hope of obtaining the honours of the repub¬ 
lic. Whilst Augustus atfecied to maintain the 
freedom of election, lie consented to accept the 
annual privilege of recommending, or rather 
indeed of nominating, a certain proportion of 
candidates; and it was his custom to select one 
of these distinguished youths to read his ora¬ 
tions or epistles in the assemblies of the senate.^^* 
The practice of Augustus was imitated by suc¬ 
ceeding princes; the occasional commission was 
established as a |>ermanent office; and the fa¬ 
voured quaestor, assuming a new and more illus¬ 
trious character, alone survived the suppression 
of his ancient and useless colleagues.'^® As the 
orations which he composed in the name of the 
emperor'*'*® acquired the force, and at length the 
form, of absolute edicts, he was considered as 
the representative of the legislative power, the 
oracle of the council, and the original source of 
the civil jurisprudence. He was sometimes in¬ 
vited to take his seat in the supreme judicature 
of the Imperial consistor)', with the Praetorian 
prapfects and the master of the offices; and he 
was frequently requested to resolve the doubts 
of inferior judges: but as he was not oppressed 
with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dig¬ 
nified style of eloquence which, in the corrupn 
tion of taste and language, still preserves the 
majesty of the Roman laws.'^ In some respects 
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the office of the Imperial quaestor may be com¬ 
pared with that of a modern chancellor; but the 
use of a great seal, which seems to have been 
adopted by the illiterate barbarians, was never 
introduced to attest the public acts of the em¬ 
perors. 4. The extraordinary title of count of the 
sacred largesses was bestowed on the treasurer- 
general of the revenue, with the intention per¬ 
haps of inculcating that every payment flowed 
from the voluntary bounty of the monarch. To 
conceive the almost infinite detail of the annual 
and daily expense of the civil and military ad¬ 
ministration in every part of a great empire 
would exceed the powers of the most vigorous 
imagination. The actual account employed sev¬ 
eral hundred persons, distributed into eleven 
different offices, which were artfully contrived 
to examine and control their respective opera¬ 
tions. The multitude of these agents had a 
natural tendency to increase; and it was more 
than once thought expedient to dismiss to their 
native homes the useless supernumeraries, who, 
deserting their honest labours, had pressed with 
too much eagerness into the lucrative profession 
of the finances.**® Twenty-nine provincial re¬ 
ceivers, of whom eighteen were honoured with 
the title of count, corresponded with the trea¬ 
surer, and he extended his jurisdiction over the 
mines from whence the precious metals were ex¬ 
tracted, over the mints in which they were con¬ 
verted into the current coin, and over the pub¬ 
lic treasuries of the most important cities, where 
they were deposited for the service of the state. 
The foreign trade of the empire was regulated * 
by this minister, who directed likewise all the 
linen and woollen manufactures, in which the 
successive operations of spinning, weaving, and 
dyeing were executed, chiefly by women of a 
servile condition, for the use of the palace and 
army. Twenty-six of these institutions are enu¬ 
merated in the West, where the arts had been 
more recently introduced, and a still larger pro¬ 
portion may be allowed for the industrious 
provinces of the East.**® 5. Besides the public 
revenue, which an absolute monarch might levy 
and expend according to his pleasure, the em¬ 
perors, in the capacity of opulent citizens, pos¬ 
sessed a very extensive property, which wa^ ad¬ 
ministered by the count or treasunT of the private 
estate. Some part had perhaps b(*en the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics; some acces¬ 
sions might be derived from the families which 
were successively invested with the purple; but 
the most considerable portion flowed from the 
impure source of conflations and forfeitures. 
Tltt Imperial estates were scattered through the 


provinces from Mauritania to Britain; but the 
rich and fertile soil of Cappadocia tempted the 
monarch to acquire in that country his fairest 
possessions,**^ and either Constantine or his suc¬ 
cessors embraced the occasion of justifying ava¬ 
rice by religious zeal. They suppressed the rich 
temple of Comana, where the high-priest of the 
goddess of war supported the dignity of a sov¬ 
ereign prince; and they applied to their private 
use the consecrated lands, which were inhabited 
by six thousand subjects or slaves of the deity 
and her ministers.*But these were not the val¬ 
uable inhabitants; the plains that stretch from 
the foot of Mount Argafus to the banks of the 
Sarus bred a generous race of horses, renowned 
above all others in the ancient world for their 
majestic shape and incomparable swiftness. 
These sacred animals, destined for the service of 
the palace and the Imperial games, were pro¬ 
tected by the laws from the profanation of a 
vulgar master.**® The demesnes of Cappadocia 
were important enough to require the inspec¬ 
tion of a officers of an inferior rank were 

stationed in the other parts of the empire; and 
the deputies of the private, as well as those of 
the public treasurer, w'cre maintained in the 
e.xcrcise of their independent functions, and en¬ 
couraged to control the authority of the provin¬ 
cial magistrates.*** 6, 7. The chosen bands of 
cavalry and infantry, which guarded the person 
of the emperor, wrre under the immediate com¬ 
mand of the two counts of the domestitt. The whole 
number consisted of three thousand and five 
hundred men, divided into seven schools^ or 
troops, of five hundred each; and in the East 
this honourable service was almost entirely ap¬ 
propriated to the Armenians. Whenever, on 
public ceremonies, they were drawn up in the 
courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty 
stature, silent order, and splendid arms of siKer 
and gold, displayed a martial pomp not un¬ 
worthy of the Roman majesty.**® From the seven 
schools two companies of horse and foot were 
selected, of the protectors^ whose advantageous 
station was the hope and reward of the most 
deserving soldiers. They mounted guard in the 
interior apartments, and were occasionally des¬ 
patched into the provinces, to execute with 
celerity and vigour the orders of thdr master.*®® 
The counts of the domestics had succeeded to 
the office of the Praetorian praefects; like the 
praefects, they aspired from the service of the 
palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court 
and the provinces was facilitated by the con- 
structicn of roads and the institution of posts. 
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But these bcneliciai establishments were acci¬ 
dentally connected with a pernicious and intol¬ 
erable abuse. Two or three hundr<‘d agents or 
messengers were employed, under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the master of the offices, to announce the 
names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or 
victories of the emperors. They insensibly as¬ 
sumed the licence of reporting whatever they 
could observe of the conduct either of magis¬ 
trates or of private citizens; and were soon con¬ 
sidered as the eyes of the monarch'®* and the 
scourge of the people. Under the warm influ¬ 
ence of a feeble reign they multiplied to the in¬ 
credible number of ten thousand, disdained the 
mild though frequent admonitions of the laws, 
and exercised in the profitable inanag<mient of 
the posts a rapacious and insolent oppression. 
These official spies, who regularly corresponded 
with the palace, were encouraged, by favour and 
reward, anxiously to watch the pnjgrcss of every 
treasonable design, from the faint and latent 
symptoms of disaffection, to the actual prepa¬ 
ration of an ojK'n revolt. Their careless or crim¬ 
inal violation of truth and justice was covered 
by the eons<*crated mask of zeal; and they might 
securely aim their poisoned arrows at the breast 
either of the guilty or the innocent, who had 
provoked their resentment, or refusrd to pur¬ 
chase their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria 
perhaps, or of Britain, w'as exposed to the dan¬ 
ger, or at least to the dread, of Ix'ing dragged in 
chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, 
to defend his life and fortune agaiiwl the mali¬ 
cious ch.irge of these privileged informers. The 
ordinary administration was conducted by those 
methods which extreme nece.ssiiy can alone 
palliate; and the defects of evidence were dili¬ 
gently supplied by the use of torture. 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of 
the criminal quastion, as it is emphatically 
styled, was admitted, rather than approved, in 
the jurisprudence of the Romans. They applied 
this sanguinary mode of examination only to 
servile Ixxiics, whose sulferings were seldom 
weighed by those haughty republicans in the 
scale of justice or humanity; but they would 
never consent to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen till they possessed the clearest evidence 
of his guilt.*®® The annals of tyranny, from the 
reign of Tiberius to that of Doinitian, circum¬ 
stantially relate the executions of many inno¬ 
cent victims; but, as long as the faintest remem¬ 
brance was kept alive of the national freedom 
and honour, the last hours of a Roman were 
secure from the danger of ignominious torture.^®® 
The conduct of the provincial magistrates was 


not, however, regulated by the practice of the 
city, or the strict maxims of the civilians. They 
found the use of torture e^stablishcd not only 
among the slaves of oriental dc^spotism, but 
among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited 
monarch; among the Rhodians, who flourished 
by the liljerty of commerce; and even among 
the sage Athenians, who had asserted and a- 
dorned the dignity of human kind.*®® The ac¬ 
quiescence of the provincials encouraged their 
governors to acquire, or perhaps to usurp, a 
discretionary power of employing the rack, to 
extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the 
confession of their guilt, till they insensibly pro¬ 
ceeded to confound the distinctions of rank, and 
to disregard the privileges (;f Roman citizens. 
The apprehensions of the subjects urged them 
to solicit, and the intere'sl of the sovereign en¬ 
gaged him to grant, a variety of special exemp¬ 
tions, which tacitly allowed, and even author¬ 
ised, the general^use of torture. They protected 
all persons of illustrious or honourable rank, 
bishops and their prc.sbyiers, professors of the 
litxTal arts, soldiers and their families, muni¬ 
cipal oirurrs, and their posterity to the third 
generation, and all children under the age of 
puberty.*®® But a fatal maxim was introduced 
into the new jurisprudence of the empire, that 
in the case of lreabc>n, which included every 
olTence that the subtlety of lawyers could de¬ 
rive from an hostile intt niton tow^ards the prince 
or republic.*®' all privileges w’crc suspended, 
and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety of the emjxror 
was avowedly preferred to every consideration 
of justice or humanity, the dignity of age and 
the tenderness of youth were alike exposed to 
the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them 
as the accomplices, or even as the witnesses, 
perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually 
hung over the heads of the principal citizens of 
the Roman world.*®'* 

These evils, howTver terrible they may ap¬ 
pear, were confined to the smaller number of 
Roman subjects whose dangerous situation was 
in some degree compensated by the cnjo>Tiient 
of those advantages, either of nature or of for¬ 
tune, which exposed them to the jealousy of the 
monarch. The obscure millions of a great em¬ 
pire have much less to dread from the cruelty 
than from the avariir of their masters; and their 
humble happine.s.s is principally affected by the 
grievAnce of excessive taxes, w hich, gently press¬ 
ing on the wealthy, descend with accelerated 
weight on the meaner and more indigent classes 
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of society. An ingenious philosopher^^ has cal¬ 
culated the universal measure of the public im¬ 
positions by the degrees of freedom and servi¬ 
tude; and ventures to assert that, according to 
an invariable law of nature, it must always in¬ 
crease with the former, and diminish in a just 
proportion to the latter. But this reflection, 
which would tend to alleviate the miseries of 
despotism, is contradicted at least by the history 
of the Roman empire; which accuses the same 
princes of despoiling the senate of its authority, 
and the provinces of their wealth. Without 
abolishing all the various customs and duties on 
merchandises, which arc imperceptibly dis¬ 
charged by the apparent choice of the pur¬ 
chaser, the policy of Constantine and his suc¬ 
cessors preferred a simple and direct mode of 
taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an ar¬ 
bitrary government. 

The name and use of the indictions^^'^^ which 
serve to ascertain the clu-onology of the middle 
ages, was derived from the regular practice of the 
Roman tributes.^^- The emperor subscribed 
with his own hand, and in purple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the 
principal city of each diocese during two months 
previous to the first day of September. And, by 
a very easy connection of ideas, the word indie- 
lion was transferred to the mea^ture of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term 
which it allowed for the payment. This general 
estimate of the supplies was proportioned to the 
real and imaginary wants of the state; but as 
often as the expense exceeded the revenue, or 
the revenue fell short of the computation, an 
additional tax, under the name supenndictiony 
was imposed on the people, and the most val¬ 
uable attribute of sovereignty was communi¬ 
cated to the Praetorian pracfects, who, on some 
occasions, were permitted to provide for the 
unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of the 
public service. The execution of these laws 
(which it would be tedious to pursue in their 
minute and intricate detail) consisted of two 
distinct operations: the resolving the general 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were 
assessed on the provinces, the cities, and the in¬ 
dividuals of the Roman world; and the collect¬ 
ing the separate contributions of the indivi¬ 
duals, the cities, and the provinces, till the ac¬ 
cumulated sums were poured into the Imperial 
treasuries. But as the account between the mon¬ 
arch and the subject was perpetually open, and 
as the renewal of the demand anticipated the 
perfect discharge of the preceding obligation, 
the weighty machine of the finances was moved 


by the same hands round the circle of its yearly 
revolution. Whatever was honourable or im¬ 
portant in the administration of the revenue was 
committed to the wisdom of the prirfects and 
their provincial representatives; the lucrative 
functions were claimed by a crowd of subordi¬ 
nate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor of the prov¬ 
ince; and who, in the inevitable conflicts of a 
perplexed jurisdiction, had frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of disputing with each other the spoils 
of the people. The laborious offices, which could 
be productive only of envy and reproach, of 
expense and danger, were imposed on the De- 
curionSf who formed the corporations of the 
cities, and whom the severity of the Imperial 
laws had condemned to sustain the burthens of 
civil society.”® The whole landed property of 
the empire (without e.xcepting the patrimonial 
estates of the monarch) was the object of ordi¬ 
nary taxation; and every new purchaser con- 
traett d the obligations of the former proprietor. 
An accurate censusy^^^ or survey, was the oitly 
equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion 
which every citizen should be obliged to con¬ 
tribute for the public service; and from the well- 
known period of the indict ions, there is reason 
to believe that this difficult and expensive oper¬ 
ation was repeated at the regular distance of 
fifteen years. The lands were measured by sur¬ 
veyors, who were sent into the provinces; their 
nature, whether arable or pasture, or vineyards 
or woods, was distinctly reported; and an esti¬ 
mate was made of their common value from the 
average produce of five years. I'he numlxTS of 
slaves and cattle constituted an essential part of 
the report; an oath was administered to the 
proprietors which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs; and their attempts to 
prevaricate, or elude the intention of the legis¬ 
lator, were severely watched, and punished as 
a capital crime, which included the double guilt 
of treason and sacrilege.”^ A large portion of 
the tribute was paid in money; and of the cur¬ 
rent coin of the empire, gold alone could be 
legally accepted.”® The remainder of the taxes, 
according to the proportions determined by the 
annual indiction, was furnished in a manner 
still more direct, and still more oppressive. Ac¬ 
cording to the different nature of lands, their 
real produce in the various articles of wine or 
oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, was transport¬ 
ed by the labour or at the expense of the pro¬ 
vincials to the Imperial magazines, from whence 
they were occasionally distributed, for the use 
of the court, of the army, and of the two capi- 
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tals, Rome and Constantinople. The commis¬ 
sioners of the revenue were so frequently o- 
bliged to make considerable purchases, that 
they were strictly prohibited from allowing any 
compensation, or from receiving in money the 
value of those supplies which were exacted in 
kind. In the primitive simplicity of small com¬ 
munities this method may be well adapted to 
collect the almost voluntary offerings of the 
people; but it is at once susceptible of the ut- 
mast latitude and of the utmost strictness, which 
in a corrupt and absolute monarchy must in¬ 
troduce a perpetual contest between the power 
of oppression and the arts of fraud.'^’ The agri¬ 
culture of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined, and, in the progress of despotism, which 
tends to disappoint its own purpose, the emper¬ 
ors were obliged to derive some merit from the 
forgiveness of debts, or the remission of tributes, 
which their subjects were utterly incapable of 
paying. According to the new division of Italy, 
the fertile and happy province of Campania, the 
scene of the early victories and of the delicious 
retireinenfs of the «i • v»ns of Rome, extended 
between the sea and the Apcnninc from the 
TilDcr to the Silarus. Within sixty years after the 
deatli of Constantine, and on the evidence of an 
actual sur\'ev, an exemption was granted in 
favour of three hundred and thirty thousand 
Engli.sh acres of desert and uncultivated land, 
which amounted to one-eighth of the whole 
surface of the province. As the footsteps of the 
barbarians had not yet lK‘en seen in Italy, the 
cause of this amazing desolation, which is re¬ 
corded in the laws, can be ascribed only to the 
administration of the Roman emperors.^^^ 
fclither from design or from accident, the mode 
of assessment seemed to unite the sukstance of a 
land-tax with the forms of a capitation.”^ The 
returns which were sent of e\ery province or 
district expressed the nuniU'r of tributary sub¬ 
jects, and the amount of the pulilic impositions. 
The latter of these sums was divided by the for¬ 
mer; and the estimate, that such a province 
contained so many capita^ or heads of tribute, 
and that each head was rated at such a price, 
was universally received, not only in the popu¬ 
lar, but even in the legal computation. The val¬ 
ue of a tributary head must have varied, ac¬ 
cording to many accidental, or at least fluctu¬ 
ating circumstances; but some knowledge has 
beci preserved of a very curious fact, the more 
important since it relates to one of the richest 
provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as the most splendid of the European 
kingdoms. The rapacious ministers of Constan¬ 


tins had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exact¬ 
ing twenty-five pieces of gold for the annual 
tribute of every head. The humane policy of 
his successor reduced the capitation to seven 
pieces.^*® A moderate proportion between these 
opposite extremes of extraordinary oppression 
and of transient indulgence may therefore be 
fixed at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine 
pounds sterling, the common standard, per¬ 
haps, of the impositions of Gaul.*®‘ But this cal¬ 
culation, or rather indeed the facts from whence 
it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two diffi¬ 
culties to a thinking mind, who will be at once 
surprised by the equality and by the enormity of 
the capitation. An attempt to explain them 
may perhaps reflect some light on the interest¬ 
ing subject of the finances of the declining empire. 

I. It is obvious that, as long as the immu¬ 
table constitution of human nature produces 
and maintains so unequal a division of property, 
the most numeifeus part of the community 
would be deprived of their subsistence by the 
equal assessment of a tax from which the sov¬ 
ereign would derive a very trifling revenue. 
Such, indeed, might be the theory of the Roman 
capitation; but, in the practice, this unjust e- 
quality was no longer felt, as the tribute was 
collected on the principle of a realy not of a per^ 
sonal imposition. Several indigent citizens con¬ 
tributed to compose a single heady or share of 
taxation; while the wralthy provincial, in pro¬ 
portion to his fortune, alone represented several 
of those imaginary beings. In a poetical request, 
addressed to one of the last and most deserving 
of the Roman princes who reigned in Gaul, 
Sidonius Apollinaris personifies his tribute un¬ 
der the figure of a triple monster, the Geryon 
of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Her¬ 
cules that he w'ould most graciously be pleased 
to save his life by cutting of! three of his heads.'** 
The fortune of Sidonius far exceeded the cus¬ 
tomary wealth of a poet; but if he had pursued 
the allusion, he must have painted many of the 
Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra, spreading over the face of the 
country, and devouring the substance of an 
hundred families. 11. The difficulty of allowing 
an annual sum of about nine pounds sterling, 
even for the average of the capitation of Gaul, 
may be rendered more evident by the compar¬ 
ison of the present state of the same country, as 
it is now governed by the absolute monarch of 
an industrious, wealthy, and affectionate peo¬ 
ple. The taxes of France cannot be magnified, 
either by fear or by flattery, beyond the annual 
amount of eighteen millions sterling, which 
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ought, perhaps to be shared among four-and* 
twenty millions of inhabitants.^^^ Seven millions 
of these, in the capacity of fathers, or brothers, 
or husbands, may discharge the obligations of 
the remaining multitude of women and chil¬ 
dren; yet the equal proportion of each tributary 
subject will scarcely rise above fifty shillings of 
our money, instead of a proportion almost four 
times as considerable, which was regularly im¬ 
posed on their Gallic ancestors. The reason of 
this difl'erence may be found, not so much in the 
relative scarcity or plenty of gold and silver, as 
in the different state of soc‘iety in ancient Gaul 
and in modern France. In a country where per¬ 
sonal freedom is the privilege of every subject, 
the whole mass of taxes, whether they are levied 
on property or on consumption, may be fairly 
divided among the whole body of the nation. 
But the far greater part of the lands of ancient 
Gaul, as well as of the other provinces of the 
Roman world, were cultivated by slaves, or by 
peasants, whose dependent condition was a less 
rigid servitude.In such a state the poor were 
maintained at the expeasc of the masters who 
enjoyed the fruits of their labour; and as the 
rolls of tribute were filied only with the names 
of those citizens who possessed the means of an 
honourable, or at least of a decent subsistence, 
die comparative smallness of their numbers ex¬ 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capita¬ 
tion. The truth of this assertion may be illus¬ 
trated by the follow'ing example:—The^Edui, 
one of the most powerful and civilised tribes or 
cities of Gaul, occupied an extent of territory ' 
which now contains above five hundred thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dio¬ 
ceses of Autun and Nevers;**"^ and with the 
probable accession of those of Chalons and Ma- 
gon,^^*^ the population would amount to eight 
hundred thousand souls. In the time of Con¬ 
stantine the territory of the yF/lui afforded no 
more than twenty-five thousand of capi¬ 
tation, of whom seven thousand were discharged 
by that prince from the intolerable weight of 
tribute.^^^ A just analogy would seem to coun¬ 
tenance the opinion of an ingenious historian,**^^ 
that the free and tributary citizens did not sur¬ 
pass the number of half a million; and if, in the 
ordinary administration of government, their 
annual payments may be computed at about 
four millions and a half of our money, it would 
ap()ear that, although the share of each indi¬ 
vidual was four times as considerable, a fourth 
part only of the modern taxes of France was 
levied on the Imperial province of Gaul. The 
exactions of Constantius may be calculated at 


seven millions sterling, which were reduced to 
two millions by the humanity or the wisdom 
of Julian. 

But this tax or capitation on the proprietors 
of land would have suffered a rich and numer¬ 
ous class of free citizens to escape. With the view 
of sharing that species of wealth which is de¬ 
rived from art or labour, and which exists in 
money or in merchandise, the emperors im¬ 
posed a distinct and personal tribute on the 
trading part of their subjects.^®* Some exemp¬ 
tions, very strictly confined both in time and 
place, were allowed to the proprietors who dis¬ 
posed of the produce of their own estates. Some 
indulgence was granted to the profession of the 
liberal arts; but every other branch of com¬ 
mercial industry was atlected by the severity of 
the law. The honourable merchant of Alexan¬ 
dria, who imported the gems and spices of India 
for the use of the western w'orld; the usurer, who 
derived from the interest of money a silent and 
ignominious profit; the ingenious manufacturer, 
the diligent mechanic, and even the most ob¬ 
scure retailer of a sequestered village, were 
obliged to admit the officers of the icvcnuc into 
the partnership of their gain; and the sovcTcign 
of the Roman empire, who tolerated the pro¬ 
fession, consented to share the infamous salary 
of public prostituU‘S. As this general tax upon 
industry was collected every fourth year, it w'as 
styled the Lustral Contribution: and the historian 
Zosimus*®® laments that the approach of the 
fatal period was announced by the tears and 
terrors of the citizens, who w'erc often compelled 
by the impending scourge to embrace the most 
abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring 
the sum at which their poverty had been assessed. 
The testimony of Zosimus cannot indeed be 
justified from the charge of passion and preju- 
dia*; but, from the nature of this tribute, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that it was arbi- 
trai*y in the distribution, and extremely rigorous 
in the mode of collecting. The secret wealth of 
commerce, and the precarious profits of art or 
labour, are susceptible only of a discretionary 
valuation, which is seldom disadvantageous to 
the interest of the treasury; and as the person of 
the trader supplies the want of a visible and per¬ 
manent security, the payment of the imposition, 
which, in the case of a land-tax, may be obtain¬ 
ed by the seizure of property, can rarely be ex¬ 
torted by any other means than those of cor¬ 
poral punishments. The cruel treatment of the 
insolvent debtors of the state is attested, and 
was perhaps mitigated, by a very humane edict 
of Constantine, who, disclaiming the use of 
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racks and of scourges, allots a spacious and airy 
prison for the place of their confinement.”^ 
These general taxes were imposed and levied 
by the absolute authority of the monarch; but 
the occasional offerings of the coronary gold still 
retained the name and semblance of popular 
consent. It was an ancient custom that the allies 
of the republic, who ascribed their safety or de¬ 
liverance to the success of the Roman arms, and 
even the cities of Italy, who admired the virtues 
of their victorious general, adorned the pomp 
of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns 
of gold, which, after the ceremony, were conse¬ 
crated in the temple of Jupiter, to remain a last¬ 
ing monument of his glory to future ages. The 
progress of zeal and flattery soon multiplied the 
number, and increased the size, of these popu¬ 
lar donations; and the triumph of Caesar was 
enriched with two thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-two massy crowns, whose weight a- 
mounted to twenty thousand four hundred and 
fourteen pounds of gold. This treasure was im¬ 
mediately melted dowm by the prudent dicta¬ 
tor, w'ho was satisfied that it would be more ser¬ 
viceable to his soldiers than to the gods: his 
example was imitated by his successors; and the 
custom was introduced of exchanging these 
splendid ornaments for the more acceptable 
present of the current gold coin of the empire.*” 
The spontaneous offering was at length exacted 
as the debt of duty; and, instead of being con¬ 
fined to the occasion of a triumph, it was sup¬ 
posed to be granted by the several cities and 
provinces of the monarchy as often as the em¬ 
peror condescended to announce his accession, 
his consulship, the birth of a son, the creation of 
a Carsar, a victory over the barbarians, or any 
other real or imaginary event which graced the 
annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of the 


senate of Rome was fixed by custom at sixteen 
hundred pounds of gold, or about sixty-four 
thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed sub¬ 
jects celebrated their own felicity that their sov¬ 
ereign should graciously consent to accept this 
feeble but voluntary testimony of their loyalty 
and gratitude.”* 

A people elated by pride, or soured by dis¬ 
content, is seldom qualified to form a just esti¬ 
mate of their actual situation. The subjects of 
Constantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far 
degraded them below the dignity of their ances¬ 
tors; but they could feel and lament the rage of 
tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and the 
increase of taxes. The impartial historian, who 
acknowledges the justice of their complaints, 
will observe some favourable circumstances 
which tended to alleviate the misery of their 
condition. The threatening tempest of barbari¬ 
ans, which so sooc^ subverted the foundations of 
Roman greatness, was still repelled, or suspend¬ 
ed, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury and lit¬ 
erature were cultivated, and the elegant pleas¬ 
ures of society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants 
of a considerable portion of the globe. The forms, 
the pomp, and the expense of the civil adminis¬ 
tration contributed to restrain the irregular li¬ 
cence of the soldiers; and although the law's 
were violated by power, or perverted by subtle¬ 
ty, the sage principles of the Roman jurispru¬ 
dence preserved a sense of order and equity un¬ 
known to the despotic governments of the East. 
The rights of mankind might derive some pro¬ 
tection from religion and philosophy; and the 
name of freedom, which could no longer alarm, 
might sometimes admonish, the successors of 
Augustus, that they did not reign over a nation 
of Slaves or Barbarians.”^ 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Character of Constantine. Gothic War. Death of Constantine. Division of the Empire 
among his three sons. Persian War. Tragic Deaths of Constantine the Younger 
and Constans. Usurpation of Magnentius. Civil War. Victory of Constantius. 


T he character of the prince who removed 
the seat of empire, and introduced such 
important changes into the civil and reli¬ 
gious constitution of his country, has fixed the 
attention, and divided the opinions, of man¬ 
kind. By the grateful ze^tl of the Chri.«itians the 
deliverer of the church has been decorated with 
every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint; 


while the discontent of the vanquished party 
has compared Constantine to the most abhorred 
of those tyrants w'ho, by their vice and weak¬ 
ness, dishonoured the Imperial purple. The 
same passions have, in some degree, been per¬ 
petuated to succeeding generations, and the 
character of Constantine is considered, even in 
the present age, as an object either of satire or of 
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panegyric. By the impartial union of those de¬ 
fects which are confessed by his warmest ad¬ 
mirers, and of those virtues which are acknowl¬ 
edged by his most implacable enemies, we 
might hope to delineate a just portrait of that 
extraordinary man, which the truth and can¬ 
dour of history should adopt without a blush.^ 
But it would soon appear that the vain attempt 
to blend such discordant colours, and to recon¬ 
cile such inconsistent qualities, must produce a 
figure monstrous rather than human, unless it is 
viewed in its proper and distinct lights by a 
careful separation of the different periods of the 
reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constan¬ 
tine had been enriched by nature with her 
choicest endowments. His stature was lofty, his 
countenance majestic, his deportment graceful; 
his strength and activity were displayed in ev¬ 
ery manly exercise, and, from his earliest youth 
to a very advanced season of life, he preserved 
the vigour of his constitution by a strict adher¬ 
ence to the domestic virtues of chastity and 
temperance. He delighted in the social inter¬ 
course of familiar conversation; and though he 
might sometimes indulge his disposition to rail¬ 
lery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and 
liberality of his manners gaitied the hearts of all 
who approached him. The sincerity of his 
friendship has been suspected; yet he showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of 
a warm and lasting attachment. The disadvan¬ 
tage of an illiterate education had not prevent- • 
ed him from forming a just estimate of the value 
of learning; and the arts and sciences derived 
some encouragement from the munificent pro¬ 
tection of Ck>nstantinc. In the despatch of busi¬ 
ness his diligence w'as indefatigable; and the 
active powers of his mind were almost continu¬ 
ally exercised in reading, writing, or meditat¬ 
ing, in giving audience to ambassadors, and in 
examining the complaints of his subjects. Even 
those who censured the propriety of his mea¬ 
sures were compelled to acknowledge that he 
possessed magnanimity to conceive, and pa¬ 
tience to execute, the most arduous designs, 
without being checked either by the prejudices 
of education or by the clamours of the multi¬ 
tude. In the field he infused his own intrepid 
spirit into the troops, whom he conducted with 
the talents of a consummate general; and to his 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may 
ascribe the signal victories which he obtained 
over the foreign and domestic foes of the repub¬ 
lic. He loved glory as the reward, perhaps as the 


motive, of his labours. The boundless ambition 
which, from the moment of his accepting the 
purple at York, appears as the ruling passion of 
his soul, may be justified by the dangers of his 
own situation, by the character of his rivals, by 
the consciousness of superior merit, and by the 
prospect that his success would enable him to 
restore peace and order to the distracted em¬ 
pire. In his civil wars against Maxentius and 
Licinius he had engaged on his side the inclina¬ 
tions of the people, who compared the undis- 
semblcd vices of those tyrants with the spirit of 
wisdom and justice which seemed to direct the 
general tenor of the administration of Con¬ 
stantine.* 

Had Constantine fallen on the banks of the Ti¬ 
ber, or even in the plains of Hadrianople, such 
is the character which, with a few exceptions, 
he might have transmitted to posterity. But the 
conclusion of his reign (according to the mod¬ 
erate and indeed lender sentence of a writer of 
the same age) degraded him from the rank 
which he had acquired among the most deserv¬ 
ing of the Roman princes.’’ In the life of Augus¬ 
tus we behold the tyrant of the republic con¬ 
verted almost by imperceptible degrees into the 
father of his country and of human kind. In 
that of Constantine w e may contemplate a hero, 
who had so long inspired his subjects with love 
and his enemies with terror, degenerating into a 
cruel and dissolute iiiOnarclu corrupted by his 
fortune, or raised by conquest abdVt^ the neces¬ 
sity of dissimulation. The general jx'acc which 
he maintained during the last fourteen years of 
his reign was a period of apparent splendour 
rather than of real prosperity; and the old age 
of Constantine was disgracOd by the opposite 
yet reconcilable vices of rapaciousness and 
prodigality. 'I'he accumulated treasures found 
in the palaces of Maxentius and Licinius were 
lavishly consumed; the various innovations in¬ 
troduced by the conqueror were attended with 
an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, 
his court, and his festivals required an immedi¬ 
ate and plentiful supply; and the oppression of 
the people was the only fund w'hicii could sup¬ 
port the magnificence of the sovereign.^ His un¬ 
worthy favourites, enriched by the boundless 
liberality of their master, usurped with impun¬ 
ity the privilege of rapine and corruption.* A 
secret but universal decay was felt in every part 
of the public administration, and the emperor 
himself, though he still retained the obedience, 
gradually lost the esteem, of his subjects. The 
dress and manners which, towards the decline 
of life, be chose to effect, served only to degrade 
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him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocle¬ 
tian assumed an air of softness and effeminacy 
in the person of Constantine. He is represented 
with false hair of various colours, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times; a 
diadem of a new and more expensive fashion; a 
profusion of gems and pearls, of collars and 
bracelets; and a variegated flowing robe of silk, 
most curiously embroidered with flowers of 
gold. In such apparel, scarcely to be excused by 
the youth and folly of Elagabalus, we are at a 
loss to discover the wisdom of an aged monarch 
and the simplicity of a Roman veteran.® A mind 
thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence was 
incapable of rising to that magnanimity which 
disdains suspicion and dares to forgive. The 
deaths of Maximian and Licinius may perhaps 
be justified by the maxims of policy as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants; but an impar¬ 
tial narrative of the executions, or rather mur¬ 
ders, which sullied the declining age of Con¬ 
stantine, will suggest to our most candid 
thoughts the idea a prince who could sacri¬ 
fice, without reluctance, the laws of justice and 
the feelings of nature to the dictates either of his 
passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably fol¬ 
lowed the standard of Constantine seemed to 
secure the ho|x?s and comlorts of his domestic 
life. Those among his predecessors who had en¬ 
joyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, 
Augustus, Trajan, and Diocletian, had been 
diSci[)pointed of posterity; and the frequent rev¬ 
olutions had never allo^^ed suflicient time for 
any Imperial family to grow up and multiply 
under the shade of the purple. But the royalty 
of tlie Flavian line, which had been first en¬ 
nobled by the Coihic Claudius, descended 
through several generations; and Constantine 
himself derived from his royal father the heredi¬ 
tary honours which he transmitted to his chil¬ 
dren. I'hc emperor had been tw'ice married. 
Minervina, the obscure but lawful object of his 
youthful attachment,^ had left him only one 
son, who was called Crispus. By Fausta, the 
daughter of Maximian, he had three daughters, 
ahd three sons known by the kindred names of 
Constantine, Constantius, and Constans. The 
unambitious brothers of the Great Constantine, 
Julius Constantius, Dalmatius, and Hannibal- 
ianiis,® were permitted to enjoy the most hon¬ 
ourable rank and the most affluent fortune that 
could be consistent with a private station. The 
youngest of the three lived without a name and 
died without posterity. His two elder brothers 


obtained in marriage the daughters of wealthy 
senators, and propagated new branches of the 
Imperial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards be¬ 
came the most illustrious of the children of 
Julius Constantius, the Patrician, The two sons 
of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the 
vain title of Censorj were named Dalmatius and 
Hannibalianus. The two sisters of the great 
Constantine, Anastasia and Eutropia, were be¬ 
stowed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two sena¬ 
tors of noble birth and of consular dignity. His 
third sister, Constantia, was distinguished by 
her pre-eminence of greatness and of misery. 
She remained the widow of the vanquished 
Licinius; and it was by her entreaties that an 
innocent boy, the offspring of their marriage, 
preserved, for some time, his life, the title of 
Caesar, and a precarious hope of the succession. 
Besides the females and the allies of the Flavian 
house, ten or twelve males, to whom the lan¬ 
guage of modern/courts would apply the title of 
princes of the blood, seemed, according to the 
order of their birth, to be destined either to in¬ 
herit or to support the throne of Constantine. 
But in less than thirty years this numerous and 
increasing family was reduced to the persons of 
Constantius and Julian, who alone had survived 
a series of crimes and calamities such as the 
tragic poets have deplored in the devoted lines 
of Pelops and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and 
the presumptive heir of the empire, is repre¬ 
sented by impartial historians as an amiable 
and accomplished youth. The care of his educa¬ 
tion, or at least of his studies, was intrusted to 
Lactantius, the most eloquent of the Christians; 
a preceptor admirably qualified to form the 
taste and to excite the virtues of his illustrious 
disciple.® At the age of seventeen Crispus was 
invested with the title of Capsar, and the ad¬ 
ministration of the Gallic provinces, where the 
inroads of the Germans gave him an early occa¬ 
sion of signalising his militar>» prow^ess. In the 
civil w'ar which broke out soon afterwards, the 
father and son divided their powers; and this 
history has already celebrated the valour as 
well as conduct displayed by the latter in forc¬ 
ing the straits of the Hellespont, so obstinately 
defended by the superior fleet of Licinius. This 
naval victory contributed to determine the 
event of the war, and the names of Constantine 
and of Crispus were united in the joyful ac¬ 
clamations of their eastern subjects, who loudly 
proclaimed that the world had been subdued, 
and was now governed, by an emperor en¬ 
dowed with every virtue, and by his illustrious 
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son, a prince beloved of Heaven, and the lively 
image of his father’s perfections. The public 
favour, which seldom accompanies old age, dif¬ 
fused its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He 
deserved the esteem and he engaged the affec¬ 
tions of the court, the army, and the people. 
The experienced merit of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, 
and frequently denied with partial and discon¬ 
tented murmurs; while, from the opening vir¬ 
tues of his successor, they fondly conceive the 
most unbounded hopes of private as well as 
public felicity.^® 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the 
attention of Constantine, who, both as a father 
and as a king, was impatient of an equal. In¬ 
stead of attempting to secure the allegiance of 
his son by the generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs 
which might be apprehended from dissatisfied 
ambition. Crispus soon had reason to complain 
that, while his infant brother Constantins was 
sent with the title of Caesar to reign over his pe¬ 
culiar department of the Gallic provinces ,key 
a prince of mature years, who had performed 
such recent and signal services, instead of being 
raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was 
confined almost a prisoner to his father’s court, 
and exposed, without power or defence, to ev¬ 
ery calumny which the malice of his enemies 
could suggest. Under such painful circum¬ 
stances the royal youth might not always be 
able to compose his behaviour or suppress his 
discontent; and we may be assured that he was 
encompassed by a train of indiscreet or perfidi¬ 
ous followers, who assiduously Studied to in¬ 
flame, and who were perhaps instructed to be¬ 
tray, the unguarded warmth of his resentment. 
An edict of Constantine, published about this 
time, manifestly indicates his real or affected 
suspicions that a secret conspiracy had been 
formed against his person and government. By 
all the allurements of honours and rewards he 
invites informers of every degree to accuse, 
without exception, his magistrates or ministers, 
his friends or his most intimate favourites, pro¬ 
testing, with a solemn asseveration, that he him¬ 
self will listen to the charge, that he himself'Hvill 
revenge his injuries; and concluding with a 
prayer, which discovers some apprehension of 
danger, that the providence of the Supreme 
Being may still continue to protect the safety of 
the emperor and of the empire.^* 

The informers who complied with so liberal 
an invitation were sufficiently versed in the arts 
of courts to select the friends and adherents of 


Crispus as the gtiilty persons; nor is there any 
reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, 
who had promised an ample measure of re¬ 
venge and punishment. The policy of Constan¬ 
tine maintained, however, the same appear¬ 
ances of regard and confidence towards a son 
whom he began to consider as his most irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy. Medals were struck with the 
customary vows for the long and auspicious 
reign of the young Caesar;^* and as the people, 
who was not admitted into the secrets of the 
palace, still loved his virtues and respected his 
dignity, a poet, who solicits his recall from exile, 
adores with equal devotion the majesty of the 
father and that of the son.^^ The time was now 
arrived for celebrating the august ceremony of 
the twentieth year of the reign of Constantine, 
and the emperor, for that purpose, removed his 
court from Nicomedia to Rome, where the most 
splendid preparations had been made for his 
reception. Every eye and every tongue affected 
to express their sense of the general happiness, 
and the veil of ceremony and dissimulation was 
drawn for a while over the darkest designs of 
revenge and murder.*^ In the midst of the festi¬ 
val the unfortunate Crispus was apprehended 
by order of the emperor, who laid aside the ten¬ 
derness of a father without assuming the equity 
of a judge. The examination was short and pri¬ 
vateand as it w^as thought decent to conceal 
tlie fate of the young prince from the eyes of the 
Roman people, he was sent under a stiong 
guard to Pola, in Istria, where, soon afterwards, 
he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner or by the more gentle opciatiun of 
poisun.^^ The Carsar Licinius, a youth of ami¬ 
able manners, was involved in the ruin of 
Crispus,^* and the stern jealousy of Constantine 
was unmoved by the prayers and teais of his 
favourite sister, pleading for the life of a son 
whose rank was his only crime, and whose loss 
she did not long survive. The story of these un¬ 
happy princes, the nature and evidence of their 
guilt, the forms of their trial, and the circum¬ 
stances of their death, were buried in mysteri¬ 
ous obscurity, and the courtly bishop, who has 
celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and 
piety of his hero, observes a prudeiH silence on 
the subject of these tragic events.*® Such haugh¬ 
ty contempt for the opinion of manliind, whilst 
it imprints an indelible stain on the. memory of 
Constantine, must remind us of the very differ¬ 
ent behaviour of one of the greatest monarchs 
of the present age. The Czar Peter, in the full 
possession of despotic power, submitted to the 
judgment of Russia, of Europe, and of posterity, 
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the reasons which had compelled him to sub* 
scribe the condemnation of a criminal, or at 
least of a degenerate, son.^^ 

The innocence of Grispus was so universally 
acknowledged that the modcTn Greeks, who 
adore the memory of their founder, are reduced 
to palliate the guilt of a parricide which the 
common feelings of human nature forbade 
them to justify. They pretend that, as soon as 
the afilieted father discovered the falsehood of 
the accusation by which his credulity had been 
so fatally misled, he published to the world hb 
repentance and remorse; that he mourned forty 
days, during which he abstained from the use of 
the bath and all the ordinary comforts of life; 
and that, for the lasting instruction of posterity, 
he erected a golden statue ol Cris[)us, with this 
memorable inscription,—To my son, whom I 
UNJUSTLY coNDiiMNtD.-^* A tale SO moral and so 
interesting would deserve to be supptjrted by 
less exceptionable authority; but if wc consult 
the more ancient and authentic writers, they 
will inform us that the repentance of Gonstan- 
tine was manifested only in acts of blood and 
revenge, and that he atoned for th<* murder of 
an innocent son by the execution, fXThaps, of a 
guilty wife. They ascrilx* the misfortunes of 
Clrispus to the arts of his stepmother, Fausta, 
whose implacable hatred or whose disappointed 
love renewed in the palace of ('onstaniine the 
ancient tragedy of Hippol>Tus and of Pluedra.*-*^ 
Like the daughter of Minos, the daughter of 
Maximiun accused her son-in-law of an incestu¬ 
ous attempt on the chastity of his father's wife, 
and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the 
emperor, a sentence of death against a young 
prince whom she considered with reason as the 
most formidable rival of her own children. But 
Helena, the aged mother of Constantine, la¬ 
mented and revenged the untimely fate of her 
grandson Crispus; nor was it long licfon* a real 
or pretended discovery was made that Fausta 
herself entertained a criminal connection with a 
slave belonging to the Imperial stables.''* Her 
condemnation and punishment were the in¬ 
stant consequences of the charge, and the 
adulteress was suffocated by the steam of a 
bath, which, for that purpose, had been heated 
to an extraordinary degree.***^ By some it will 
perhaps be thought that the remembrance of a 
conjugal union of twenty years, and the honour 
of their common oHspring, the destined heirs of 
the throne, might have softened the obdurate 
heart of Constantine, iind persuaded him to 
suffer his wife, however guilty she might appear, 
to expiate her offences in a solitary prison. But 


it seems a superfluous labour to weight the pro¬ 
priety, unless we could ascertain the truth, of 
this singular event, which is attended with some 
circumstances of doubt and perplexity. Those 
who have attacked, and those who have de¬ 
fended, the character of Constantine, have alike 
disregarded two very remarkable passages of 
two orations pronounced under the succeeding 
reign. The former celebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, 
the daughter, wife, sister, and mother of so 
many princes.^** The latter asserts, in explicit 
terms, that the mother of the younger Constan¬ 
tine, who was slain three years aftcT his father’s 
death, survived to weep over the fate of her 
son.'® Notwithstanding the positive testimony of 
several writers of the Pagan as well as of the 
Christian religion, there may still remain sr^me 
reason to believe, or at least to suspect, that 
Fausta escaped the blind and suspicious cruelty 
of her husband. JThe deaths of a son and of a 
nephew, witli the execution of a great numl)er 
of respectable and perhaps innocent friends,*' 
who were involved in their fall, may' be sufficient, 
however, to justify the discontent of the Roman 
people, and to explain the satirical verses af¬ 
fixed to the palace gate, comparing the splendid 
and bloody reigns of Constantine and Nero.^’* 
By the dc‘ath of Crispus the inheritance of the 
em|>ire seemed to devolve on the three sons of 
Fausta, who have been already mentioned un¬ 
der the names of Constantine. Constantius. and 
of C^onstans. 'Fhese young princes w'ere success¬ 
ively invested willi the title of Ca?sar. and the 
dates of their promotion may be referred to the 
tenth, the twentieth, and the thirtieth years of 
the reign of their lather.*^ 'I his conduct, though 
it tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Roman W'orld, might Ik' excused by tlic partial¬ 
ity of paternal affection; but it is not so ea-i) to 
understand the motives <jf the emperor, when 
he endangered the safety Ixjth of his famih and 
of his people by the unnecessary ele\ ation of his 
two nephews, Dalmatiius and llannibalianiis. 
The former w'as raised, by the title of Clxsar. to 
an equality with his cousins. In favour of the 
latter. Cf^nstantine invented the new and sin¬ 
gular appellation of .\<>//»//w/wuj,’® to which he 
annexed the flattering distinction of a robe of 
purple and gold. Bui of the whole series of Ro¬ 
man princes in any age of the empire Hanni- 
balianus alone was distinguished by (he title of 
Kino, a name which the subjects of Tiberius 
would have detested as the profane and cruel 
insult of capricious ty ranny. The use of such a 
title, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
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stantine, is a strange and unconnected fact, 
which can scarcely be admitted on the joint 
authority of Imperial medals and contemporary 
writers.*^ 

The whole empire was deeply interested in 
the education of these five youths, the acknowl¬ 
edged successors of Constantine. The exercises 
of the body prepared them for the fatigues of 
war and the duties of active life. Those who oc¬ 
casionally mention the education or talents of 
Constantins allow that he excelled in the gym¬ 
nastic arts of leaping and running; that he was 
a dexterous archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
master of all the different weapons used in the 
service either of the cavalry or of the infantry. 
Thc same assiduous cultivation was bestowed, 
though not perhaps with equal success, to im¬ 
prove the minds of the sons and nephews of 
Constantine.^® The most celebrated professors 
of the Christian faith, of the Grecian philoso¬ 
phy, and of the Roman jurisprudence, were in¬ 
vited by the liberality of the emperor, who re¬ 
served for himself the important task of instruct¬ 
ing the royal youths in the science of govern¬ 
ment and the knowledge of mankind. But the 
genius of Constantine himself had been formed 
by adversity and experience. In the free inter¬ 
course of private life, and amidst the dangers of 
the court of Galerius, he had learned to com- 
aiand his owm passions, to encounter those of 
his equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firm¬ 
ness of his personal conduct. Flis destined suc¬ 
cessors had the misfortune of being born and 
educated in the Imperial purple, incessantly 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they pass¬ 
ed their youth in the enjoyment of luxury and 
the expectation of a throne; nor would the dig¬ 
nity of their rank permit them to descend from 
that elevated station from whence the various 
characters of human nature appear to wear a 
smooth and uniform aspect. The indulgence of 
Constantine admitted them, at a very tender 
age, to share the administration of the empire; 
and they studied the art of reigning, at the ex¬ 
pense of the people intrusted to their care. The 
younger Constantine was appointed to hold his 
court in Gaul; and his brother Constantius ex¬ 
changed that department, the ancient patri¬ 
mony of their father, for the more opulent, but 
less martial, countries of the East. Italy, the 
Western Illyricum, and Africa, were accustom¬ 
ed to revere Constans, the third of his sons, as 
the representative of the great Constantine. He 
fixed Dalmatius on the Gothic frontier, to which 
he annexed the government of Thrace, Mace¬ 


donia, and Greece. The city of Canarea was 
chosen for the residence of Hannibalianus; and 
the provinces of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the 
Lesser Armenia, were designed to form the ex¬ 
tent of his new kingdom. For each of these 
princes a suitable establishment was provided. 
A just proportion of guards, of legions, and of 
auxiliaries, was allotted for their respective dig¬ 
nity and defence. The ministers and generals 
who were placed about their persons were such 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to 
control, these youthful sovereigns in the exer¬ 
cise of their delegated power. As they advanced 
in years and experience, the limits of their 
authority w^cre insensibly enlarged: but the em¬ 
peror always reserved for himself the title of 
Augustus; and w'hilc he showed the Ctpsars to 
the armies and provinces, he maintained every 
part of the empire in equal obedience to its su¬ 
preme head.®'* The tranquillity of the last four¬ 
teen years of his reign was scarcely interrupted 
by the contemptible insurrection of a camel- 
driver in the island of C>prus,®‘‘ or by the active 
part which the policy of Constantine engaged 
him to assume in the wars of the Goths and 
Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human 
race, the Sarmatians form a very remarkable 
shade; as they seem to unite the manners of the 
Asiatic barbarians with the figure and com¬ 
plexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe, 
According to the various accidents of peace and 
war, of alliance or conquest, the Sarmatians 
. were sometimes confined to the banks of the 
Tanais, and they sometimes spread themselves 
over the immense plains which lie between the 
Vistula and the Volga.®® The care of their nu¬ 
merous flocks and herds, the pursuit of game, 
and the exercise of w'ar, or rather of rapine, di¬ 
rected the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. 
The movable camps or cities, the ordinary resi¬ 
dence of their wives and children, consisted only 
of large waggons drawn by oxen, and covered 
in the form of tents. The military strength of the 
nation was composed of cavalry; and the cus¬ 
tom of their warriors to lead in their hand one 
or two spare horses enabled them to advance 
and to retreat with a rapid diligence, which 
surprised the security, and eluded the pursuit, 
of a distant enemy.'Fheir poverty of iron 
prompted their rude industry to invent a sort of 
cuira.ss, which was capable of resisting a sword 
or javelin, though it was formed only of horses’ 
hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully 
laid ovt'* each other in the manner of scales or 
feathers, and strongly sewed upon an under 
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garment of coanK linen.*® The offensive arms of 
the Sarmatians were short daggers, long lances, 
and a weighty bow with a quiver of arrows. 
They were reduced to the necessity of employ¬ 
ing fish-bones for the points of their weapons; 
but the custom of dipping them in a venomous 
liquor, that poisoned the wounds which they in¬ 
flicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most sav¬ 
age manners; since a people impressed with a 
sense of humanity would have abhorred so cruel 
a practice, and a nation skilled in the arts of war 
would have disdained so impotent a resource.** 
Whenever these barbarians issued from their 
deserts in quest of prey, their shaggy b^'ards 
uncombed locks, the furs with which they were 
covered from head to foot, and their fierce coun¬ 
tenances, which seemed to express the innate 
cruelty of their minds, inspired the more civilised 
provincials of Rome with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the 
enjoyment of fame and luxury, was condemned 
to an hopeless exile on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, where he was exposed, almost without 
defence, to the fu»‘v of these monsters of the 
desert, with whose stern spirits he feared that 
his gentle shade might hereafter be confounded. 
In his pathetic, but sometimes unmanly lamen¬ 
tations,^* he descril)e8 in the most lively colours 
the dress and manners, the arms and inroads, 
of the Cielac and Sarmatians, who were associ¬ 
ated for the purposes of destruction; and from 
the accounts of history there is some reason to 
believe that these Sarmatians were the Ja/ygae, 
one of the most numerous and warlike tribes of 
the nation. The allurements of plenty engaged 
them to seek a p<*rmanent establishment on the 
frontiers of the empire. Soon after the reign of 
Augustus they obliged the Dacians, who sub¬ 
sisted by fishing on the banks of the river Theiss 
or I'ibiscus, to retire into the hilly country, and 
to abandon to the victorious Sarmatians the 
fertile plains of the Upp<*r Hungary, which are 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the 
semicircular enclosure of the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains.^^ In this advantageous position they 
watched or suspended the moment of attack, as 
they were provoked by injuries or appea.sed by 
presents; they gradually acquired the skill of 
using more dangerous weapons; and although 
the Sarmatians did not illustrate their name by 
any memorable exploits, they occasionally as¬ 
sisted their eastern and western neighl>ours, the 
Gotlis and theCJermans, with a formidable body 
of cavalry. They lived under the irrc*gular aris¬ 
tocracy of their chieftains;^* but after they had 
rccciv^ into their bosom the fugitive Vandals, 


who yielded to the pressure of the Gothic power, 
they seem to have chosen a king from that na¬ 
tion, and from the illustrious race of the Astingi, 
who had formerly dwelt on the shores of the 
northern ocean. 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed 
the subjects of contention which perpietually 
arise on the confines of warlike and independent 
nations. The Vandal princes were stimulated by 
fear and revenge; the Gothic kings aspired to 
extend their dominion from the Euxine to the 
frontiers of Germany; and the waters of the 
Maros, a small river which falls into the TheLss, 
were stained with the blood of the contending 
barbarians. After some experience of the supe¬ 
rior strength and numbers of their adversaries, 
the Sarmatians implored the protection of the 
Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure the 
discord of the nations, but who was justly alarm¬ 
ed by the progress of the Gothic arms. As soon 
as Con.«!tantine had declared himself in favour 
of the weaker party, the haughty Araric, king 
of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of 
the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and 
spread terror and devastation through the 
province of Mjrsia. To oppose the inroad of 
this destroying host the aged emperor took the 
field in person; but on this occasion either his 
condiict or his fortune Ixrtraved the glory which 
he had acquired in so many foreign and domes¬ 
tic wars. He had the mortification of seeing his 
troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment 
of the barbarians, who pursued them to the 
edge of their fortified camp, and obliged him to 
consult his safety by a precipitate and ignomin¬ 
ious retreat.^* The event of a second and more 
successful action retrieved the honour of the 
Roman name; and the powers of an and dis¬ 
cipline prevailed, after an obstinate contest, over 
the efforts of irregular valour. The broken army 
of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, the 
wasted province, and the passage of the Danube: 
and although the eldest of the sons of Constan¬ 
tine was permitted to supply the place of his 
father, the merit of the victory, which difi'used 
universal joy, was ascribt'd to the auspicious 
counsels of the emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this ad¬ 
vantage by his negotiations with the free and 
w'arlike people of Chersonesus,^* whose capital, 
situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Crimjean peninsula, still retained some vestiges 
of a Cirecian colony, and w^as governed by a per¬ 
petual magistrate, assisted by a council of .sen¬ 
ators, emphatically styled the Fathers of the 
City. The Chersonites were animated against 
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the Goths by the memory of the wars which, in 
the preceding century, they had maintained 
with unequal forces against the invaders of their 
country. They were connected with the Romans 
by the mutual benefits of commerce; as they 
were supplied from the provinces of Asia with 
corn and manufactures, which they purchased 
with their only productions, salt, wax, and 
hides. Obedient to the requisition of Constan¬ 
tine, they prepared under the conduct of their 
magistrate Diogenes, a considerable army, of 
which the principal strength consisted in cross¬ 
bows and military chariots. The speedy march 
and intrepid attack of the Chersonites, by di¬ 
verting the attention of the Goths, assisted the 
operations of the Imperial generals. 1 he Goths, 
vanquished on every side, were driven into the 
mountains, where, in the course of a severe cam¬ 
paign, above an hundred thousand were com¬ 
puted to have perished by cold and hunger. 
Peace was at length granted to their humble 
supplications; the eldest son of Araric was ac¬ 
cepted as the most valuable hostage; and Con¬ 
stantine endeavoured to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honours and rewards, 
how far the friendship of the Romans was pref¬ 
erable to their enmity. In the expressions of his 
gratitude towards the faithful Chersonites, the 
emperor was still more magnificent. The pride 
of the nation was gratified by the splendid and 
almost royal decorations bestowed on their 
magistrate and his succe.ssors. A perpetual ex¬ 
emption fiom all duties was stipulated for their 
vessels which traded to the ports of the Black 
Sea. A regular subsidy was premised, of iron, 
corn, oil, and of every supply which could be 
useful either in pxracc or war. But it was thought 
that the Sarmatians were sufficiently rewarded 
by their deliverance from impending ruin; and 
the cmpieror, perhaps with too strict an econo¬ 
my, deducted some jiart of the expenses of the 
war from the customary gratifications which 
were allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the 
Sarmatians soon forgot, with the levity of bar¬ 
barians, the services which they had so lately 
received, and the dangers w^hich still threatened 
their safety. Their inroads on the territory of the 
empire provoked the indignation of C«onstantine 
to leave them to their fate; and he no longer 
opposed the ambition of Gebcric, a renowned 
warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne. Wisumar, the Vandal king, whilst, 
alone and unassisted, he defended his domin¬ 
ions with undaunted courage, w'as vanquished 
and slain in a decisive battle which swept away 


the flower of the Sarmatian youth. The remain¬ 
der of the nation embraced the desperate expe¬ 
dient of arming their slaves, a hardy race of 
hunters and herdsmen, by whose tumultuary 
aid they revenged their defeat, and expelled the 
invader from their confines. But they soon dis¬ 
covered that they had exchanged a foreign for a 
domestic enemy, more dangerous and more im¬ 
placable. Enraged by their former servitude, 
elated by their pre.sent glory, the slaves, under 
the name of Limigantes, claimed and usur])ed 
the possession of the country which they had 
saved. Their masters, unable to withstand the 
ungoverned fury of the populace, preferred the 
hardships «)f exile to the tyranny of their ser¬ 
vants. Some of the fugitive Sarmatians solicited 
a less ignominious dependence under the hostile 
standard of the Goths. A more numerous band re¬ 
tired beyond the CiUrpathian mountains, among 
the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily 
admitted to share a superfluous wa.stc of uncul¬ 
tivated land. But the far greater part of the dis¬ 
tressed nation turned their eyes towards the 
fruitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the pro¬ 
tection and forgiveness of the emperor, they 
solemnly pn>inised, as subjects in peace, and as 
soldiers in war, the most inviolable hdelity to 
the empire which should graciously receive 
them into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Probus and his successors, the oflrrs 
of this barbaiian colony w'ere eagerly accepted; 
and a competent portion of lands^i the prov¬ 
inces of Pannonia, Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Italy, were immediately assigned for the habita¬ 
tion and sulwislencc of three hundred thousand 
Sarmatians. 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by 
accepting the homage of a suppliant nation, 
Constantine asserted the majesty of the Roman 
empire; and the ambassadors of ^Ethiopia, Per¬ 
sia, and the most remote countries of India, 
congratulated the jx'ace and prasperiiy of his 
government.If he reckoned among the fa¬ 
vours of fortune the death of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and [xrhaps of his wife, he enjoyed 
an uninterrupted flow of private as well as pub¬ 
lic felicity till the thirtieth year of his reign; a 
period wiiieh none of his predecessors, since 
Augustus, had been ixTmitted to celebrate. 
Constantine survived that solemn festival about 
ten months; and, at the mature age of sixty- 
four, after a short illne.ss, he ended his memora¬ 
ble life at the palace of Aquyrion, in the sub¬ 
urbs of Nicomedia, whither he had retired for 
the benefit of the air, and with the hope of re¬ 
cruiting his exhausted strength by the use of the 
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warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of 
grief, or at least of mourning, surpassed what¬ 
ever had been practised on any former occa¬ 
sion. Notwithstanding the claims of the senate 
and people of ancient Rome, the corpse of the 
deceased emperor, according to his last request, 
was transported to the city which was destined 
to preserve the name and memory of its founder. 
The body of O^nstantine, adorned with the 
vain symix>ls of greatness, the purple and dia¬ 
dem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of 
the apartments of the palace, which for that 
purpase had been splendidly furnished and illu¬ 
minated. 'Fhe forms of the court were strictlv 
maintained. Every day, at the appointed hours, 
the principal ollicers of the state, the army, and 
the household, approaching the person of their 
sovereign with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, oifered their rcsj^cctful homage as 
seriously as ii he had been still alive. From mo¬ 
tives of policy, this theatrical representation 
was for some lime continued; nor could flattery 
neglect the opportunity ol remarking that Con¬ 
stantine alone, bv the peculiar indulgence of 
Heaven, had reigned alter his death. 

But this reign could subsist only in empty 
pageantry; and it was soon discovered that the 
will of the most absolute monarch is seldom 
olx*>cd when his sul)jects have no longer any¬ 
thing to li(»pe Iroin his favour, or to dread from 
his resentment. The same ministers and gen¬ 
erals who bowed with such reverential awe be¬ 
fore the inanimau* corpse of their deceased sov¬ 
ereign were engaged in secret consultations to 
exclude his two nephews, Dalmatius and Hanni- 
balianus, from the share which he had assigned 
tliem in the sir cession of the empire. We are 
too impcHcitly acquainted with the court of 
Constantine to form any judgment of the real 
motives which influenced the leaders of the con¬ 
spiracy; unless we should suppose that they 
were actuated by a spirit of jealousy and re¬ 
venge against the prajfcct Ablavius, a proud 
favourite, who had long directed the counsels 
and abused the confidence of the late emperor. 
The arguments by which they solicited the con¬ 
currence of the soldiers and people are of a more 
obvious nature: and they might with decency, 
as well as truth, insist on the superior rank of 
the children of Constantine, tlv; danger of mul¬ 
tiplying the number of sovereigns, and the im¬ 
pending mischiefs which threatened the repub¬ 
lic, from the discord of so many rival princes 
who were not connected by the tender sympa¬ 
thy of fraternal aflection. The intrigue was con¬ 
ducted with zeal and secrecy, till a loud and 


unanimous declaration was procured from the 
troops that they would suffer none except the 
sons of their lamented monarch to reign over 
the Roman empire." The younger Dalmatius, 
who was united with his collateral relations by 
the ties of friendship and interest, is allowed to 
have inherited a considerable share of the abili¬ 
ties of the great Constantine; but, on this occa¬ 
sion, he does not appear to have concerted any 
measures for supporting by arms the just claims 
which himself and his royal brother derived 
from the liberality of their uncle. Astonished 
and overwhelmed by the tide of popular fury, 
they seem to have remained, without the power 
of flight or of resistance, in the hands of their 
implacable enemies. Their fate was suspended 
till the arrival of Constantius, the second, and 
perhaps the most favoured, of the sons of Con¬ 
stantine. 

The voice of the dying emperor had recom¬ 
mended the cam^ of his funeral to the piety of 
Constantius; and that prince, by the vicinity of 
his eastern station, could easily prevent the dili¬ 
gence of his brothers, who resided in their dis¬ 
tant governments of Italy and Gaul. As soon as 
he had taken possession ol the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople, his first care w^as to remove the 
apprehensions of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath 
which he pledged for their security. His next 
employment was to find some specious pretence 
which might release his conscience from the 
obligation of an imprudent promise. 'Fhe arts 
of fraud were made subservient to the designs 
of cruelty; and a manifest forgery was attested 
by a person of the most sacred character. From 
the hands of the bishop of Nicomedia, Con¬ 
stantius received a fatal scroll, affirmed to be 
the genuine testament of his father; in which 
the emperor expressed his suspicions that he 
had been poisoned by his brothers; and con- 
juri'd his sons to revenge his death, and to con¬ 
sult their own safety, by the punishment of the 
guilty.” Whatever reasons might have been al¬ 
leged by these unfortunate princes to defend 
their life and honour against so incredible an 
accusation, they were silenced by the furious 
clamours of the soldiers, who declared them¬ 
selves, at once, their enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The spirit, and even the 
forms, of legal proceedings were repeatedly vio¬ 
lated in a promiscuous massacre; which involved 
the tw'O uncles of Constantius, seven of his cous¬ 
ins, of whom Dalmatius and Hannibalianus 
were the most illustrious, the Patrician Optatus, 
who had married a sister of tlie late emperor, 
and the prxfect Ablavius, whose power and 
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riches had inspired him with some hopes of 
obtaining the purple. If it were necessary to ag¬ 
gravate the horrors of this bloody scene, we 
might add that Constantius himself had es¬ 
poused the daughter of his unde Julius, and 
that he had bestowed his sister in marriage on 
his cousin Hannibaiianus. These alliances, which 
the policy of Constantine, regardless of the pub¬ 
lic prejudice,^ had formed between the several 
branches of the Imperial house, served only to 
convince mankind that these princes were as 
cold to the endearments of conjugal afTection, 
as they were insensible to the ties of consanguin¬ 
ity and the moving entreaties of youth and in¬ 
nocence. Of so numerous a family, Gallus and 
Julian alone, the two youngest children of Julius 
Constantius, were saved from the hands of the 
assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure subsided. The emperor 
Constantius, who, in the absence of his broth¬ 
ers, was the most obnoxious to guilt and re¬ 
proach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for those cruelties 
which the perfidious counsels of his ministers 
and the irresistible violence of the troops, had 
extorted from his inexF)erienced youth. 

The massacre of the Flavian race was suc¬ 
ceeded by a new division of the provinces, which 
was ratified in a personal interview of the three 
brothers. Constantine, the eldest of the Caesars, 
obtained, with a certain pre-eminence of rank, 
the possession of the new capital, whicli bore 
his own name and that of his father. Thrace and 
the countries of the East were allotted for the • 
patrimony of Constantius; and Constans was 
acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africa, and the western Illyricum. The armies 
submitted to their hereditary right, and they 
condescended, after .some delay, to accept from 
the Roman senate the title of Au^u^tus. When 
they first assumed the reins of government, the 
eldest of these princes was twenty-one, the sec¬ 
ond twenty, and the third only seventeen, years 
of agc.*^ 

While the martial nations of Europe followed 
the standards of his brothers, Constantius, at 
the head of the efleminate troops of Asia, was 
left to sustain the weight of the Persian war. At 
the decease of Constantine, the throne of the 
East was filled by Sapor, son of Hormouz, or 
Hormisdas, and grandson of Narses, who, after 
the victory of Galerius, had humbly confessed 
the superiority of the Roman power. Although 
Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, 
he was still in the vigour of youth, as the date of 
his accession, by a very strange fatality, had 


preceded that of his birth. The wife of Hormouz 
remained pregnant at the time of her husband’s 
death, and the uncertainty of the sex, as well as 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The apprehen¬ 
sions of civil war w^ere at length removed by the 
positive assurance of the Magi that the widow 
of Hormouz had conceived, and would safely 
produce a son. Obedient to the voice of super¬ 
stition, the Persians prepared, without delay, 
the ceremony of his coronation. A royal bed, on 
which the queen lay in state, was exhibited in 
the midst of the palace; the diadem was placed 
on the spot which might be supposed to conceal 
the future heir of Artaxerxes, and the prostrate 
satraps adored the majesty of their invisible and 
insensible sovereign. If any credit can be given 
to this marvellous tale, which seems, however, 
to be countenanced by the manners of the peo¬ 
ple and by the extraordinary duration of his 
reign, we must admire not only the fortune but 
the genius of Sapor. In the soft sequestered edu¬ 
cation of a Persian harem the roval youth could 
discover the importance of exercising the vigour 
of his mind and bodv, and by his personal merit 
deserved a throne on which he had been seated 
while he was yet unconscious of the duties and 
temptations of absolute power. His minority 
was exposed to the almost inevitable calamities 
of domestic discord; his capital was surprised 
and plundered by Thair, a fiowerful king of 
Yemen or Arabia, and the majest^Tof the royal 
family was degraded by the captivity of a prin¬ 
cess, the sister of the deceased king. But as soon 
as Sapor attained the age of manhood the pre¬ 
sumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, 
fell Ixmeath the first etiort of the young warrior, 
who used his victory with so judicious a mixture 
of rigour and clemency that he obtained from 
the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the title of 
Dhoulacnaf, or protector of the nation.®* 

The ambition of the Persian, to whom his 
enemies ascrilx* the virtues of a soldier and a 
statesman, was animated by the desire of re¬ 
venging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wrest¬ 
ing from the hands of the Romans the five prov¬ 
inces lieyond the I'lgris. The military fame of 
Constantine, and the real or apparent strength 
of his government, suspended the attack, and, 
while the hostile conduct of Sapor ptovoked the 
resentment, his artful negotiations amused the 
patience of the Imperial court. The death of 
Constantine was the signal of war,*^ and the ac¬ 
tual condition of the Syrian and Armenian 
frontier seemed to encourage the Persians by 
the prorpcct of a rich spoil and an easy con- 
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quest. The example of the massacres of the pal¬ 
ace diffused a spirit of licentiousness and sedition 
among the troops of the East, who were no longer 
restrained by their habits of obedience to a vet¬ 
eran commander. By the prudence of Constan¬ 
tins, who, from the interview with his brothers 
in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the banks 
of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually 
restored to a sense of duly and discipline; but 
the season of anarchy had permitted Sapor to 
form the siege of Nisibis, and to occupy several 
of the most important fortresses of Mesopota¬ 
mia.^** In Armenia the renowned Tiridates had 
long enjoyed the peace and glory which he de¬ 
served by his valour and fidelity to the cause of 
Rome. The firm alliance which he maintained 
with Constantine was productive of spiritual as 
well as of temporal benefits; by the conversion 
of firidates the character of a saint was applied 
to that of a hero, the Christian faith was preached 
and <\siablished from the Euphrates to the shores 
of the Caspian, and Armenia was attached to 
the empire by the double tics of policy and of 
religion. But as mr*'.'' of the Armenian nobles 
still refused to abandon the plurality of their 
gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity 
was disturl>ed by a discontented faction, which 
insulted the feebh' age of their sovereign, and 
impatiently expected the hour of his death. He 
died at length, after a reign of liftv-six years, 
and the fortune of the /Vrnienian monarchy ex¬ 
pired with 'Eiridates. His lawful heir wii.s driven 
into exile, the Christian priests were either mur¬ 
dered or expelled from their churches, the bar¬ 
barous lrilx ‘41 of Albania were solicited to de¬ 
scend from their mountains, and two of the 
most powerful governors, usurping the ensigns 
or the powers of royalty, implored the assi.stancc 
of Sapor, and opened the gates of their cities to 
the Persian garri.sons. The Christian pariv, under 
the guidance of the archbishop of Artaxata, the 
immediate successor of St. (Jn*gory the Illumi¬ 
nator, had recourse to the piety of C>)nstaiuius. 
After the troubles had continued alxiul three 
years, Antiochus, one of the ofliccrs of the hou.se- 
hold, executed with success the Imperial com- 
nii.ssion of restoring C'hosroes, the son of 'I'iri- 
dates, to the throne of his fathers, of distributing 
honours and rewards among the faithful serv¬ 
ants of the house of Arsaces, and of proclaiming 
a general amnesty, which was accepted by the 
gr^'ater part of the rebellious satraps. But the 
Romans derived more honour than advantage 
from this revolution. Chosrocs was a prince of a 
puny stature and a pusillanimous spirit. Un- 
equ^ to the fatigues of war, averse to the society 


of mankind, he withdrew from his capital to a 
retired palace which he built on the banks of 
the river Eleutherus, and in the centre of a 
shady grove, where he consumed his vacant 
hours in the rural sports of hunting and hawk¬ 
ing. To secure this inglorious ease, he submitted 
to the conditions of peace which Sapor conde¬ 
scended to impose: the payment of an annual 
tribute, and the restitution of the fertile prov¬ 
ince of Atropatcnc, which the courage of Tiri¬ 
dates and the victorious arms of Galcrius had 
annexed to the Armenian monarchy. “ 

During the long period of the reign of Con- 
stantius the provinces of the East were afTlicted 
by the calamities of the Persian war. The irregu¬ 
lar incursions of the light troops alternately 
spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
and b<*yond the Euphrates, from the gates of 
Ctesiphon to those of Antioch; and this active 
service w^as performed by the Arabs of the des¬ 
ert, who were divided in their interest and affec¬ 
tions, some of their independent chiefs being 
enlisted in the party of Sapor, w'hilsi others had 
engaged their doubtful fidelity to the emperor.®** 
The more grave and important operations of 
the war were conducted with equal vigour; and 
the armies of Rome and Persia encountered 
each other in nine bloody fields, in two of which 
Constantius himself commanded in person.®^ 
The event of the day was most commonly ad¬ 
verse to the Romans, but in the battle of Singa- 
ra their imprudent valour had almost achieved 
a signal and decisive victory. The stationary 
troops of Singara retired on the approach of 
Sapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
and occupied near th'* village of Hilleh an ad¬ 
vantageous camp, which, by the labour of his 
numerous pioneers, he surrounded in one day 
with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart. His for¬ 
midable host, when it was drawn out in order of 
battle, covered the banks of the river, the adja¬ 
cent heights, and the whole extent of a plain of 
above iw<*lve miles which separated the two 
armies. Both were alike impatient to engage, 
but the barbarians, after a slight resistance, fled 
in disorder, unable to resist, or desirous to wea¬ 
ry, the strength of the heavy legions, who, faint¬ 
ing with heal and thirst, pursued them across 
the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry 
clothed in complete armour, which had been 
posted before tlie gates of the camp to protect 
their retreat. Constantius, who w'as hurried 
along in the pui'suit, attempted, without effect, 
to restrain the ardour of his troops, by repre¬ 
senting to them the dangers of the approaching 
night, and the certainty of completing their sue- 
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cess with the return of day. As they depended 
much more on their own valour than on the ex¬ 
perience or the abilities of their chief, they si¬ 
lenced by their clamours his timid remonstranc¬ 
es, and, rushing with fury to the charge, filled 
up the ditch, broke down the rampart, and dis¬ 
persed themselves through the tents to recruit 
their exhausted strength, and to enjoy the rich 
harvest of their labours. But the prudent Sapor 
had watched the moment of victory. His army, 
of which the greater part, securely posted on the 
heights, had been spectators of the action, ad¬ 
vanced in silence and under the shadow of the 
night, and his Persian archers, guided by the 
illumination of the camp, poured a shower of 
arrows on a disarmed and licentious ciowd. The 
sincerity of history®* declares that the Romans 
were vanquished with a dreadful slaughter, and 
that the hying remnant of the legions was ex¬ 
posed to the most intolerable hardships. Even 
the tenderness of panegyric, confessing that the 
glory of the emperor was sullied by the disobe¬ 
dience of his soldiers, chooses to draw a veil 
over the circumstances of this melancholy re¬ 
treat. Yet one of those venal orators, so jealous 
of the fame of Constantius, relates, with amaz¬ 
ing coolness, an act of such incredible cnielty, 
as, in the judgment of posterity, must imprint a 
lar deeper stain on the honour of the Imperial 
name. The son of Sapor, the heir of his crown, 
had been made a captive in the Persian camp. 
The unhappy youth, who might have excited 
the compassion of the most savage enemy, was 
scourged, tortured, and publicly executed by 
the inhuman Romans,®® 

Whatever advantages might attend the arms 
of Sapor in the field, though nine repeated vic¬ 
tories diffused among the nations the fame of 
his valour and conduct, he could not hope to 
succeed in the execution of his designs w'hile the 
fortified towns of Mesopotamia, and. above all, 
the strong and ancient city of Nisibis, remained 
in the possession of the Romans. In the space of 
twelve years Nisibis, which, since the time of 
Lucullus, had been deservedly esteemed the 
bulwark of the East, sustained three memorable 
sieges against the power of Sapor: and the dis¬ 
appointed monarch, after urging his attacks 
above sixty, eighty, and an hundred days, was 
thrice repulsed with loss and ignominy.®^ I’his 
large and populous city was situate about two 
days* journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a 
pleasant and fertile plain at the foot of Mount 
Masius. A treble enclosure of brick walls was 
defended by a deep ditch;®® and the intrepid 
resistance of Count Lucilianus and his garrison 


was seconded by the desperate courage of the 
people. The citizens of Nisibis were animated 
by the exhortations of their bishop,®® inured to 
arms by the presence of danger, and convinced 
of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persian 
colony in their room, and to lead them away in¬ 
to distant and barbarous captivity. The event 
of the two former sieges elated their confidence 
and exasperated the haughty spirit of the Great 
King, who advanced a third time towards Nisi¬ 
bis, at the head of the united forces of Persia and 
India. The ordinary machines, invented to bat¬ 
ter or undermine the walls, were rendered in- 
cflectual by the supxrrior skill of the Romans, 
and many days had vainly elapsed when Sapor 
embraced a resolution worthy of an eastern 
monarch who believed that the elements them¬ 
selves were subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snow'S in Armenia, 
the river Mygdonius, which divides the plain 
and the city of Nisibis, forms, like the Nile,®^ an 
inundation over the adjacent country. By the 
lalx)ur of the Persians the course of the ri\er 
was stopped below the town, and the waters 
were confined on every side by solid mounds of 
earth. On this artificial lake a fleet of armed 
vessels, filled with soldiers, and with engines 
which discharged stones of five hundri'd pounds 
weight, advanced in order of battle, and en¬ 
gaged, almost upon a level, the troops which 
defended the ramparts. The irresistible force of 
the waters w-as alternately fatal to flic contend¬ 
ing parties, till at length a portion of the w'alls, 
• unable to sustain the accumulated pressure, 
gave way at once, and exposed an ample breach 
of one hundred and fifty feet. 'Hie Persians w ere 
instantly driven to the assault, and the fate of 
Nisibis depended on the event of the day. The 
heavy-armed cavalry, who led the van of a deep 
column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numlxTS were drowned in the unseen 
holes which had been filled by the rushing wa¬ 
ters. The elephants, made furious by their 
wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
down thousands of the Persian archers. The 
Great King, who, from an exalted throne, be¬ 
held the misfortunes of his arms, sounded, with 
reluctant indignation, the signal of the retreat, 
and suspended for some hours the prosecution of 
the attack. But the vigilant citizen! improved 
the opportunity of the night, and the return of 
day discovered a new wall of six feet in height 
rising every moment to fill up the interval of the 
breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment of 
his hopes and the loss of more than twenty 
thousand men, Sapor still pressed the reduction 
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of Ninbis with an obstinate firmness which could 
have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern provinces of Persia against a formi¬ 
dable invasion of the Massagetar.** Alarmed by 
this intelligence^ he hastily relinquished the 
siege, and marched with rapid diligence from 
the banks of the Tigris to lhase of the Oxus. The 
danger and difficulties of the Scythian war en¬ 
gaged him soon aften^ards to conclude, or at 
least to observe, a truce with the Roman emper¬ 
or, which was equally grateful to both princes, 
as C.'onstantius himself, after the deaths of his 
two brothers, was involved, by the revolutions 
of the West, in a civil contest which required 
and seemed to exceed the most vigorous exer¬ 
tion of his undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire three years 
had scarcely elapsed b<‘fore the stms of Constan¬ 
tine seemed impatient to convince mankind 
that they were incapable of contenting them¬ 
selves with the dominions w'hich they were un- 
qualilie-d to govern. The eldest of those princes 
soon complained that he was defrauded of his 
just pr(iportion of the spoils of their murdered 
kinsmen; and though he might yield to the su- 
jxTior guilt and merit of Constantius, he ex¬ 
acted from Constans the cession of the African 
provinces, as an equivalent for the rich coun¬ 
tries of Macedonia and Greece w hich his brother 
had ac<iuired by the death of Dalmatius. The 
w ant of sincerity which Constantine experienced 
in a tedious and fruitless negotiation exasper¬ 
ated the fierceness of his tempcT, and he eagerly 
listened to those favourites who suggested to 
him that his honour, as well as his interest, was 
concerned in the prosecution of the quarrel. At 
the head of a tumultuary band, suited for rapine 
rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke 
into the dominions of Constans. by the way of 
the Julian Alps, and the country round Aquilcia 
felt th<* first effects of his resentment. The mea¬ 
sures of Constans, who then resided in Dacia, 
were directed with more prudence and ability. 
On the news of his brother’s inva.sion he de¬ 
tached a select and disciplined body of his I llyrian 
troo[>s, proposing to follow them in person with 
the remainder of his forces. But the conduct of 
his lieutenants soon terminated the unnatural 
contest. By the artful appearances of flight, 
Constantine was betrayed into an ambuscade, 
which had been concealed in a w(K)d, where the 
rash youth, with a few attendants, was sur¬ 
prised, surrounded, and^lain. His liody, after it 
had bt'cn found in the obscure stream of the 
Alsa, obtained the honours of an Imperial sep¬ 
ulchre, but his provinces transferred their alle¬ 


giance to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit 
his elder brother Constantius to any share in 
these new acquisitions, maintained the undis¬ 
puted possession of more than two-thirds of the 
Roman empire.*® 

The fate of Constans himself was delayed 
about ten years longer, and the revenge of his 
brother’s death was reserved for the more igno¬ 
ble hand of a domestic traitor. The pernicious 
tendency of the system introduced by Constan¬ 
tine was displayed in the feeble administration 
of his sons, who, by their vices and weakness, 
soon lost the esteem and affections of their peo¬ 
ple. The pride assumed by Constans from the 
unmerited success of his arms was rendered 
more contemptibh* by his w ant of abilities and 
application. His fond partiality towards some 
German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth, w'as an object of scandal to the 
people; and Magnentius, an ambitious sol¬ 
dier, w'ho was hiinsclf of barbarian extraction, 
was cncouiaged by the public discontent to 
assert the honour of the Roman namc.^‘ The 
chosen bands of Jovians and Herculians, who 
acknow ledged Magnentius as their leader, main¬ 
tained the most respectable and important sta¬ 
tion in the Imperidl camp. The friendship of 
Marcellinus, count of the sacred largesses, sup¬ 
plied with a lilxTal hand the means of seduc¬ 
tion. The soldiers were convinced, by the most 
specious arguments, that the republic sum¬ 
moned tliem to break the bonds of hereditary 
servitude, and, by the choice of an active and 
vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues w hich 
had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Con¬ 
stans from a private condition to the throne of 
the world. ^\s soon as the conspiracy was ripe 
for execution. Marcellinus, under the pretence 
of celebrating his son's birthday, gav'c a splen¬ 
did entertainment to the illustrious and honour- 
able persons of the court of Gaul, which then re¬ 
sided in the city of Autun. The interaperame of 
the feast was artfully protracted till a very late 
hour of the night, and the unsuspecting guests 
were tempted to indulge themselves in a dan¬ 
gerous and guilty freedom of conversation. On 
a sudden the doors weic thrown open, and 
Magnentius, who had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the apartment, invested with the 
diadem and purple. The conspirators instantly 
saluted him w'ith the titles of Augustus and Em¬ 
peror. The surprise, the terror, the intoxication, 
the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance 
of the rest of the assembly prompted them to 
join their voices to the general acclamation. 
The guards hastened to take the oath of fidelity. 
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the gates of the town were shut, and before the 
dawn of day Magnentius became master of the 
troops and treasure of the palace and city of 
Autun. By his secrecy and diligence he enter¬ 
tained some hopes of surprising the person of 
Constans, who was pursuing in the adjacent 
forest his favourite amusement of hunting, or 
perhaps some pleasures of a more private and 
criminal nature. The rapid progress of fame 
allowed him, however, an instant for flight, 
though the desertion of his soldiers and subjects 
deprived him of the power of resistance. Before 
he could reach a seaport in Spain, where he in¬ 
tended to embark, he was overtaken near Hele¬ 
na,^ at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of 
light cavalry, whose chief, regardless ol the sanc¬ 
tity of a temple, executed his commission by 
the murder of the son of Constantine.’^ 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided 
this easy but important revolution, the example 
of the court of Autun was imitated by the prov¬ 
inces of the West. The authority of Magnentius 
was acknowledged through the w’hole extent of 
the two great praefcctures of Gaul and Italy; 
and the usurper prepared, by every act of oppres¬ 
sion, to collect a treasure which might discharge 
the obligation of an immense donative and sup¬ 
ply the expenses of a civil war. The martial 
countries of Illyricum, from the Danube to the 
extremity of Greece, had long obeyed the gov¬ 
ernment of Vetranio, an aged general, beloved 
for the simplicity of his manners, and who had 
acquired some reputation by his experience and . 
services in war.’^ Attached by habit, by duty, 
and by gratitude to the house of Constantine, 
he immediately gave the strongest assurances to 
the only surviving son of his late master that he 
would expose, with unshaken fid<-lity, his per¬ 
son and his troops to inflict a just revenge on the 
traitors of Gaul. But the legions of Vetranio 
were seduced, rather than provoked, by the ex¬ 
ample of rebellion; their leader soon betrayed a 
want of firmness or a want of sincerity, and his 
ambition derived a specious pretence from the 
approbation of the princess Constantina. That 
cruel and aspiring woman, who had obtained 
from the great Constantine, her father, the rank 
of Augusta^ placed the diadem with her own 
hands on the head of the Illyrian general, and 
seemed to expect from his victory the accom¬ 
plishment of those unbounded hopes of which 
she had been disappointed by the death of her 
husband Hanniballanus. Perhaps it was with¬ 
out the consent of Constantina that the new 
emperor formed a necessary, though dishonour¬ 
able, alliance with the usurper of the West, 


whose purple was so recently stained with her 
brother’s blood.’* 

The intelligence of these important events, 
which so deeply affected the honour and safety 
of the Imperial house, recalled the arms of Con¬ 
stantins from the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian war. He recommended the care of the 
East to his lieutenants, and afterwards to his 
cousin Gallus, whom he raised from a prison to 
a throne, and marched towards Europe, with a 
mind agitated by the conflict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Her- 
aclea in Thrace, the emperor gave audience 
to the ambassadors of Magnentius and Vetra¬ 
nio. The first author of the conspiracy, Marcelli- 
nus, who in some measure had bestowed the 
purple on his new master, boldly acxcpled this 
dangerous commission; and his three colleagues 
were selected from the illustrious personages of 
the state and army. These deputies were in¬ 
structed to soothe the ivsentment, and to alarm 
the fears, of Constantins. They were empowered 
to olfcr him the friendship and alliance of the 
western princes, to cement their union by a dou¬ 
ble marriage,—of Constantins with the djiugh- 
ter of Magnentius, and of Magnentius himself 
with the ambitious Constantina,—and to ac¬ 
knowledge in the treaty the pre-eminence of rank 
w^hich might justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East. Should pride and mistaken piety 
urge him to refuse these equitable* conditions, 
the ambassadors were ordered to expatiate on 
the inevitable ruin w'hich must attend his rash¬ 
ness, if he ventured to provoke the sovereigns of 
the West to cxcTl their superior strength, and to 
employ against him that valour, those abilities, 
and those legions, to which the house of Con¬ 
stantine had been indebted for so many tri¬ 
umphs. SiK h propositions and such arguments 
appeared to deserve the most serious attention; 
the answer of Constantins was defeired till the 
next day; and as he had reflected on the impor¬ 
tance of justifying a civil war in the opinion of 
the people, he thus addressed his council, whf> 
listened with real or affected crcdplity: “Last 
night,” said he, “after I retired to rest, the 
shade of the great Constantine, embracing the 
corpse of my murdered brother, roic before my 
eyes; his well-known voire awakened me to re¬ 
venge, forbade me to despair of the republic, 
and assured me of the success and immortal 
glory which would crown the justice of my 
arnxs.” The authority of such a vision, or rather 
of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The igno¬ 
minious terms of peace were rejected with dis- 
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dain. One of the ambassadors of the tyrant was 
dismissed with the haughty answer of Constan- 
tius; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privi¬ 
leges of the law of nations, were put in irons; 
and the contending powers prepared to wage 
an implacable war.’® 

Such was the conduct, and such perhaps was 
the duty, of the brother of Constans towards the 
perfidious usurper of Gaul. The situation and 
character of Vetranio admitted of milder mea¬ 
sures; and the policy of the Eastern emperor was 
directed to disunite his antagonists, and to sepa¬ 
rate the forces of Illyricum from the cause of 
rebellion. It was an easy task to deceive the 
frankness and simplicity of Vetranio, who, fluc¬ 
tuating some time between the opposite views 
of honour and interest, displayed to the world 
the insincerity of his temper, and was insensibly 
engaged in the snares of an artful negotiation. 
Constantins acknowledged him as a legitimate 
and etjual colleague in the empire, on condition 
that he would renounce his disgraceful alliance 
with Magnentius, and appoint a place of inter¬ 
view on the frontii-1 of their respective prov¬ 
inces, where they might pledge their friendship 
by mutual vows of fidelity, and regulate by 
common consent the future operations of the 
civil war. In consequence of this agrc*erncnt, 
Vetranio advanced to the city of iSardica,” at 
the head of twenty thous*ind horse, and of a 
more numerous body of inlantry; a power so lar 
sup<*rior to the forces of Constaniius, that the 
Illyrian emperor appeared to command the life 
and lortuncs of his rival, who, depending on 
the success of his private negotiations, had se¬ 
duced the troops and und<*rmined the throne 
of Vetranio. The chiefs, w ho had secretly em¬ 
braced the party of Constantins, prepared in his 
favour a public spectacle, calculated to discover 
and inHamc the pa.ssiuns of the multitude. The 
united armies were commanded to Jissemble in 
a large plain near the city. In the centre, ac¬ 
cording to the rules of ancient discipline, a mili¬ 
tary tribunal, or rather scatlold, was erected, 
from whence the emperors were accustomed, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue 
the trooj)S. The w'ell-ordercd ranks of Romans 
and barbarians, with drawn swords, or with 
erected spears, the sqiuidrons of cavalry, and 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished l}y the 
variety of their arms and ensigns, formed an 
immense circle around the tribunal; and the 
attentive silence which they preserved w as some¬ 
times interrupted by loud bursts of clamour or 
of applause. In the presence of this formidable 
assembly the two emperors were called upon to 


explain the situation of public affairs; the prec¬ 
edency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 
Constantius; and though he was indifferently 
skilled in the arts of rhetoric, he acquitted him¬ 
self, under these difficult circumstances, with 
firmness, dexterity, and eloquence. The first 
part of his oration seemed to be pointed only 
against the tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragic¬ 
ally lamented the cruel murder of Constans, 
he insinuated that none, except a brother, could 
claim a right to the succession of his brother. He 
displayed, with some complacency, the glories 
of his Imperial race; and recalled to the memor 
ry of the troops the valour, the triumphs, the 
liberality of the great Constantine, to whose 
sons they had engaged their allegiance by an 
oath of fidelity, which the ingratitude of his 
most favoured servants had tempted them to 
violate. The officers, w'ho surrounded the tribu¬ 
nal, and were instructed to act their parts in 
this extraordinaiy scene, confessed the irresis¬ 
tible power of reason and eloquence, by saluting 
the emperor Constantius as their law^ful sover¬ 
eign. I he contagion of loyalty and repentance 
was communicated from rank to rank, till the 
plain of Sardica resounded with the universal 
acclamation of “Away with these upstart usurp¬ 
ers! Long life and victory to the son of Constan¬ 
tine! Under his banners alone we will fight and 
conquer.’* The shout of thousands, their menac¬ 
ing gestures, the fierce clashing of their arms, 
astonished and subdued the courage of Veira- 
nio, who stood, amidst the defection of his fol- 
low'crs, in anxious and silent suspense. Instead 
of embracing the last refuge of generous despair, 
he lamely submitted to his fate, and, taking the 
diadem from his head, in the view* of both ar¬ 
mies Icll prostrate at the feet ol his conqueror. 
Constantius used his victory w ith prudence and 
model ation; and raising from the ground the 
aged suppliant, w’hom he atTccicd to sl\lc by 
the endearing name of Father, he ga\e him his 
hand to descend from the throne. The city of 
Prusa was assigned lor the exile or retirement ol 
the abdicated monarch, who li\Td six years in 
the enjoyment of case and afllucnce. He often 
expressed his grateful sense of the goodness of 
Constantius, and, with a very amiable simplici¬ 
ty, advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre 
of the w'Oild, and to seek for content ^w'hcre 
alone it could be found) in the peaceful obscuri¬ 
ty of a private condition.’* 

The behaviour of Constantius on this memo¬ 
rable occasion was celebrated with some ap¬ 
pearance of justice; and his courtiers compared 
the studied orations which a Pericles or a De- 
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mosthenes addressed to the populace of Athens 
with the victorious eloquence which had per¬ 
suaded an armed multitude to desert and depose 
the object of their partial choice. The approach¬ 
ing contest with Magnentius was of a more seri¬ 
ous and bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by 
rapid marches to encounter Constantius, at the 
head of a numerous army, composed of Gauls 
and Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of those 
provincials who supplied the strength of the 
legions, and of those barbarians who were dread¬ 
ed as the most formidable enemies of the repub¬ 
lic. The fertile plains*^ of the Lower Paiinonia, 
between the Drave, the Save, and the Danube, 
presented a spacious theatre; and the opera¬ 
tions of the civil war were protracted during the 
summer months by the skill or timidity of the 
combatants.^ Constantius had declared his in¬ 
tention of deciding the quarrel in the tlclds of 
Cibalis, a name that would animate his troops 
by the remembrance of the victory which, on 
the same auspicious ground, had been obtained 
by the arms of his father Constantine. Yet, by 
the impregnable fortifications with which the 
emperor encompassed his camp, he appeared 
to decline^ rather than to invite a general en¬ 
gagement. It was the object of Magnentius to 
tempt or to compel his adversary to rclinciuish 
this advantageous position; and he employed 
with that view the various marches, evolutions, 
and stratagems which the know'ledge of the art 
of war could suggest to an experienced officer. 
He carried by assault the important town of 
Siscia; made an attack on the city of birmiuni, 
which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp; at¬ 
tempted to force a passage over the Save into 
the eastern provinces of Illyricum; and cut in 
pieces a numerous detachment which he had 
allured into the narrow passes of Adarne. Dur¬ 
ing the greater part of the summer the tyrant of 
Gaul showed himself master of the field. The 
troopMf of Constantius were harassed and dis¬ 
pirited; his reputation declined in the eye of the 
world; and his pride condescended to solicit a 
treaty of peace, which would have resigned to 
the assassin of Constans the sovereignty of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. These offer? were 
enforced by the eloquence of Philip the impe¬ 
rial ambassador; and the council as well as the 
army of Magnentius were disposed to aca-pt 
them. But the haughty usurper, careless of the 
remonstrances of his friends, gave orders that 
Philip should be detained as a captive, or at 
least as an hostage; while he despatched an 
ofBcer to reproach Constantius with the weak¬ 
ness of his reign, and to insult him by the prom¬ 


ise of a pardon if he would instantly abdicate 
the purple. “That he should confide in the jus¬ 
tice of his cause, and the protection of an aveng¬ 
ing Deity,** was the only answer which honour 
permitted the cmp>eror to return. But he was so 
sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that he 
no longer dared to retaliate the indignity which 
had been offered to his representative. The ne¬ 
gotiation of Philip was not, however, ineffec¬ 
tual, since he determined Sylvanus the Frank, a 
general of merit and reputation, to desert with 
a considerable Ixxly of cavalry a few days bx'- 
fore the battle of Mursa. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in 
modern times for a bridge of boats, five miles in 
length, over the river Drave, and the adjacent 
morasses,**® has been always considen*d as a 
place of importance in the wars of Hungary. 
Magnentius, directing his march toward.s Mur¬ 
sa, set lire to the gates, and, by a sudden assault, 
had almost scaled the walls of the town. Tlie 
vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames; 
the approach of CU)nstaiitius left him no time to 
continue the operations of the siege; and the 
emptTor soon lemoved the only obstacle that 
could embarrass his motions, by forcing a f)od> 
of troops which had taken post in an adjoining 
amphitheatre. Ihe field of battle round Mursa 
was a naked and level plain: on this ground tlx 
army of Constantius foimed, with the Drave on 
their right; while their left, cither from the na¬ 
ture of their dispositir)n, or from the superiorit\ 
of their cavalry, extended far beyond the right 
flank of Magnentius.’*^ The troops on both sidt-s 
remained under arms in anxious expectation 
during the greatest part of the morning; and 
the son of Constantine, after animating his sol¬ 
diers by an eloquent speech, retired into a church 
at some distance fioni the field of battle, aixl 
committed to his generals the conduct ol this 
decisive day.**^ They deserved his confidence bv 
the valour and military skill which they exerted. 
They wisely Ix'gan the action upon the left; and 
advancing their whole wing of cavalry in an 
oblique line, they suddenly wheeled it on the 
right flank of the enemy, which wa$ unprepared 
to resLst the impetuosity of their charge. But the 
Romans ol the West soon rallied by the habits 
of di.s(*iplinc: and the barbarians*of Germanv 
supported the renown of their national bravery. 
The engagement soon became general; was 
maintained with various and singular turns of 
fortune; and scarcely ended with the darkness of 
the night. The signal victory which Constantius 
obtained is attributed to the arms of his cavalry. 
His cuirassiers are described as so many massy 
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statues of steel, glittering with their scaly ar¬ 
mour, and breaking with their ponderous lances 
the firm array of the Gallic legions. As soon as 
the legions gave way, the lighter and more ac¬ 
tive squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals and completed the dis¬ 
order. In the meanwhile, the huge bodies of the 
Germans were exposed almost naked to the 
dexterity of the Oriental archers; and whole 
troops of those barbarians were urged by an¬ 
guish and despair to precipitate thcntselves into 
the broad and rapid stream of the Drave.®® The 
number of the slain was computed at fifty-four 
thousand men, and the slaughter of the con¬ 
querors was more considerable than that of the 
vanquished;*^ a circumstance which proves the 
obstinacy of the contest, and justifies the obser¬ 
vation of an ancient writer, that the forces of the 
empire were consumed in the fatal battle of 
Mursa, by the loss of a veteran army, sufheient 
to defend the frontiers, or to add new' triumphs 
to the glory of Rome.** Notwithstanding the in¬ 
vectives of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason to Ixdiev- tlun tyrant deserted his 
own standard in the beginning of the engage¬ 
ment. He seems to have di.splayed the virtues of 
a general and of a soldier till the day was irre¬ 
coverably lost, and his camp in the possession 
of the enemy. Magnentius then consulted his 
saleiy, and, throwing away the Imperial orna¬ 
ments, escaped with some difliculty from the 
pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly fol¬ 
lowed his rapid flight from the banks of the 
Drave to the foot of the Julian Alps.^* 

The approach of w’inler supplied the indo¬ 
lence of Constantius with specious reasons for 
deferring the prosecution of the war till the en¬ 
suing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence 
in the city of Aquileia, and showed a seeming 
resolution to dispute the p^tssage of the moun¬ 
tains and morasses which lortilicd the confines 
of the Venetian province. 'I'he surprisal of a 
castle in the Alps by the secret march of the 
Imperialists could scarcely have detennined 
him to relinquish the possession of Italy, if the 
inclinations of the people had supported the 
cause of their tyrant.** But the memory of the 
cruelties exercised by his ministers, after the un¬ 
successful revolt of Nepotian, had left a deep 
impression of horror and resentment on the 
minds of the Romans. That rash youth, the son 
of the princess Eutropia, and the nephew of 
Constantine, had seen with indignation the 
sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidious bar¬ 
barian. Arming a desperate troop of slaves and 
gladiators, he overpowered the feeble guard of 


the domestic tranquillity of Rome, received the 
homage of the senate, and, assuming the title of 
Augustus, precariously reigned during a tumult 
of twenty-eight days. The march of some regu¬ 
lar forces put an end to his ambitious hopes: the 
rebellion was extinguished in the blood of Ne- 
p>otian, of his mother Eutropia, and of his ad¬ 
herents; and the proscription w'as extended to 
all who had contracted a fatal alliance with the 
name and family of Constantine.** But as soon 
as Constantius, after the battle of Mursa, be¬ 
came master of the sea-coast of Dalmatia, a 
band of noble exiles, who had ventured to equip 
a fleet in some harbour of the Adriatic, sought 
protection and revenge in his victorious camp. 
By their secret intelligence with their country¬ 
men, Rome and the Italian cities were per¬ 
suaded to display the banners of Constantius on 
their walls. The grateful veterans, enriched by 
the lilxTality of the father, signalised their grat¬ 
itude and loyalty to the son. 'I he cavalry, the 
legions, and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed 
their oath of allegiance to Constantius; and the 
usurper, alarmed by the general desertion, was 
Cf^rnpelled, with the remains of his faithful 
troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the prov- 
im es of Gaul. The detachments, however, which 
were ordered cither to press or to intercept the 
flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves 
with the usual imprudence of success; and al¬ 
lowed him, in the plains of Pavia, an opportu¬ 
nity of turning on his pursuers, and gratif>ing 
his despair by the carnage of a useless victorv*.*® 
'I’he pride of Magnentius was reduced, by re¬ 
peated misfortune.>. to sue, and to sue in vain, 
for p<*acc. He fir’i despatched a senator, in 
whose abilities he conhded, and afterwards sev¬ 
eral bishops, whose holy character might obtain 
a more favourable audience, with the oiler of 
resigning the purple, and the promise of de¬ 
voting the remainder of his life to the serv’ices of 
the cinptTor. But Constantius, though he grant¬ 
ed fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all 
who abandoned the standard of rebellion,** 
avowed his inflexible re.solution to inflict a just 
punishment t>ii the crimes of an assassin W’hom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the 
eP 'rl of his victorious aims. An Imperial fleet 
acquired the easy possession of .Africa and Spain, 
confirmed the wavering faith of the Mixirish 
nations, and landed a considerable force, which 
passed the P>’iTnees, and advanced towards 
Lyons, the last and fatal station of Magnen¬ 
tius.** The temper of the t>Tant, which was 
never inclined to clemency, was urged by dis¬ 
tress to exercise every act of oppression which 
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could extort an immediate supply from the cit¬ 
ies of Gaul.** Their patience was at length ex¬ 
hausted; and Treves, the seat of Praptorian gov¬ 
ernment, gave the signal of revolt, by shutting 
her gates against Decentius, who had been 
raised by his brother to the rank of cither Capsar 
or of Augustus.** From Treves, Decentius was 
obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon 
surrounded by an army of Germans, whom the 
pernicious arts of Constantins had introduced 
into the civil dissensions of Rome.** In the mean¬ 
time the Imperial troops forced the passages of 
the Cottian Alps, and in the bloody combat of 
Mount Seleucus irrevocably fixed the title of 
rebels on the party of Magnentiiis.** He was un¬ 
able to bring another army into the field; the 
fidelity of his guards was corrupted; and when 
he appeared in public to animate them by his 
exhortations, he was saluted with an unanimous 
shout of “Long live the emperor Constantins!” 
The tyrant, who perceived that they were pre¬ 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the 
sacrifice of the most obnoxious criminal, pre¬ 
vented their design by falling on his sworda 
death more easy and more honourable than he 
could hope to obtain from the hands of an ene¬ 


my whose revenge would have been coloured 
with the specious pretence of justice and frater¬ 
nal piety. The example of suicide was imitated 
by Decentius, who strangled himself on the 
news of his brother’s death. The author of the 
conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long since dis¬ 
appeared in the battle of Mursa,**® and the 
public tranquillity was confirmed by the execu¬ 
tion of the surviving leaders of a guilty and un¬ 
successful faction. A severe inquisition was ex¬ 
tended over all who, either from choice or from 
compulsion, had been involved in the cause of 
rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena from his su¬ 
perior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of the 
conspiracy in the remote province of Biitain. 
The honest indignation expressed by Martin, 
vice-pr.Tfect of the island, was interpreted as 
an evidence of his own guilt; and the governor 
was urged to the necessity of turning against his 
breast the sword with which he had been pro¬ 
voked to wound the Imperial minister. 'I he 
most innocent subjects of the West were exposed 
to exile and confiscation, to death and torture; 
and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of 
Constantius was inacces.siblc to mercy. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Constantins sole Emperor. Elevation and Death of Callus. Danger and Elevation 
of Julian. Sarmatian and Persian Wars. Victories of Julian in Gaul. 


T he divided provinces of the empire were 
again united by the victory of Constan¬ 
tins; but as that feeble prince was desti¬ 
tute of personal merit cither in peace or war; as 
he feared his generals, and distrusted his min¬ 
isters; the triumph of his arms served only to 
establish the reign of the eunuchs over the Roman 
world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient pro¬ 
duction of Oriental jealousy and despotism,* 
were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury.* Their progress 
was rapid; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of 
Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous 
retinue of an Egyptian queen,* were gradually 
admitted into the families of matrons, of sena¬ 
tors, and of the emperors themselves.* Restrained 
by the severe edicts of Domitian and Nerva,* 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to 
an humble station by the prudence of Constan¬ 
tine,* they multiplied in the palaces of his de¬ 
generate sons, and insensibly acquired theknowl- 
^ge, and at length the direction, of the secret 


councils of Constantius. The aversion and con¬ 
tempt which mankind has so uniformly enter¬ 
tained for that imperfect species appears to have 
degraded their character, and to have rendered 
them almost as incapable as thev were supposed 
to be of conceiving any generous sentiment, or 
of performing any worthy action.* Hut the eu¬ 
nuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and in¬ 
trigue; and they alternately governed the mind 
of Constantius by his fear.s, his indolence, and 
his vanity.* Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mir¬ 
ror the fair appearance of public prosperity, he 
supinely permitted them to intercept the com¬ 
plaints of the injured provinces; to accumulate 
immense treasures by the sale of justice and of 
honours; to disgrace the most important dig¬ 
nities by the promotion of those who had pur¬ 
chased at their hands the powers of oppression;* 
and to gratify their resentment against the few 
independent spirits who arrogantly refused to 
solicit the protection of slaves. Of these slaves 
the moit distinguished was the chamberlain 
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Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and the pal¬ 
ace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasm of an impartial his¬ 
torian, possessed some credit with this haughty 
favourite.^® By his artful sugg(‘stions, the em¬ 
peror was |x:rsuaded to subscribe the condem¬ 
nation of the unfortunate (/alius, and to add a 
new crime to the long list of unnatural murders 
which pollute the honour of the house of Con¬ 
stantine. 

When the two nephews of Constantine, Cal¬ 
lus and Julian, were saved from the fury of the 
soldiers, the former was about twelve, and the 
latter about six, years of age; and, as the eldest 
was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they 
obtained with the less difficulty a precarious 
and dependent life from the allected pity of 
Constantius, who was sensible that the execu¬ 
tion of these helpless orphans would have been 
esteemed, by all mankind, an act of the most 
deliberate cruelty.” Different cities of Ionia and 
Bithynia were assigned for the places of their 
exile and education; but as soon as their grow¬ 
ing years-excited j».ah»usy of the emperor, he 
judged it more prudent to secure those unhappy 
youths in the strong castle of Macellum, near 
CePsarca. The treatment w hich they experienced 
during a six years’ confinement was partly 
such as they could hope from a careful guard¬ 
ian, and partly such as they might dread from a 
suspicious tyrant.** 'Fheir pris()n was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappa¬ 
docia; the situation was pleasant, the building 
fttately, the enclosure spacious. 'I’hey pursued 
their studies, and practised their exercises, un¬ 
der the tuition of the most skilful masters; and 
the numerous household appointed to attend, 
or rather to guard, the nephews of (ionstantinc, 
was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 
But they could not disguise to themselves that 
they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and 
of safety; secluded from the society of all whom 
they could trust or esteem, and condemned to 
pass their melancholy hours in the company of 
slaves devoted to the commands of a tyrant who 
had already injured them beyond the hope of 
reconciliation. At length, however, the emer¬ 
gencies of the state compelled the emperor, or 
rather his eunuchs, to invest Ciallus, in the 
twenty-fifty year of his age, with the title of Ca;- 
sar, and to cement this political connection by 
his marriage with the princess (Jonstantina. 
After a formal interview, in which the two 
princes mutually engaged their faith never to un¬ 
dertake anything to the prejudice of each other, 
they repaired without delay to their respec¬ 


tive stations. Constantius continued his march 
towards the West, and Callus fixed his residence 
at Antioch; from whence, with a delegated 
authority, he administered the five great dio¬ 
ceses of the eastern prjefcclurc.** In this fortu¬ 
nate change, the new Caesar was not unmindful 
of his brother Julian, who obtained the honours 
of his rank, the appearances of liberty, and the 
restitution of an ample patrimony.^* 

The writers the most indulgent to the mem¬ 
ory of Callus, and even Julian himself, though 
he wished to cast a veil over the frailties of his 
brother, are obliged to confess that the Caesar 
was incapable of reigning. Transported from a 
prison to a throne, he possessed neither genius 
nor application, nor docility to compensate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A tem¬ 
per naturally morose and violent, instead of 
being corrected, was soured by solitude and ad¬ 
versity; the remembrance of what he had en¬ 
dured dispased him to retaliation rather than to 
sympathy; and the ungoverned sallies of liis 
rage were often fatal to those who approached 
his person, or were subject to his power.“ Ck»n- 
stantina, his wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tormented with 
an insatiate thirst of human blood.*® Imstead of 
employing her influence to insinuate the mild 
counsels of prudence and humanity, she exas- 
picraied the fierce passions of her husband; and 
as she retained the vanity, though she had re¬ 
nounced the gentleness of her sex, a pearl neck¬ 
lace was esteemed an equivalent price for the 
murder of an innocent and virtuous nobleman.*^ 
The cruelty of Callus was sometimes displayed 
in the undisscmbled violence of popular or mil¬ 
itary executions: and was sometimes disguised 
by the abuse of law and the forms of judicial 
proceedings. The private houses of Antioch, 
and the palaces of public resort, were besieged 
by spies and informers; and the Cccsar himself, 
concealed in a plebt*ian habit, very frequently 
condescended to assume that odious character. 
Every apartment of the palace was adorned 
with the instruments of death and torture, and a 
general consternation was diffused through the 
capital of Syria. The prince of the East, as if he 
had been conscious how much he had to fear, 
and how little he descrv'cd to reign, selected for 
the objects of his resentment the provincials ac¬ 
cused of some imaginary treason, and his own 
courtiers, w'hoin with more reason he suspected 
of incensing, by their secret correspondence, ilic 
timid and suspicious mind of Ckmstantius. But 
he forgot that he was depriving himself of his 
only support, the affection of the people; white 
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he furnished the malice of his enemies with the 
arms of truth, and afforded the emperor the 
fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of his pur* 
pie and of his lifc.^® 

As long as the civil war suspended the fate of 
the Roman world, Constantins dissembled his 
knowledge of the weak and cruel administra¬ 
tion to which his choice had subjected the East; 
and the discovery of some assassins, secretly 
despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of Gaul, 
was employed to convince the public that the 
emperor and the Carsar were united by the 
same interest, and pursued by the same ene- 
mies.“ But when the victory was decided in 
favour of Constantins, his dependent colleague 
became less useful and less formidable. Every 
circumstance of his conduct was severely and 
suspiciously examined, and it was privately re¬ 
solved either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or 
at least to remove him from the indolent luxury 
of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a Ger¬ 
man war. The death of Theophilus, consular of 
the provinces of Syria, who in a time of scarcity 
had been massacred by the people of Antioch, 
with the connivance and almost at the instiga¬ 
tion of Gallus, was justly resented, not only as 
an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous 
insult on the supreme majesty of Constantins. 
Two ministers of illustrious rank, Domitian the 
Oriental praefect, and Montius, quarslor of the 
palace, were empowered by a special commis¬ 
sion to visit and reform the stale of the East. 
They were instructed to behave towards Gallus ^ 
with moderation and respect, and, by the gen¬ 
tlest arts of persuasion, to engage him to comply 
with the invitation of his brother and colleague. 
The rashness of the praefect disappointed these 
prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin as 
well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at An¬ 
tioch, Domitian passed disdainfully before the 
gates of the palace; and, alleging a slight pre¬ 
tence of indisposition, continued several days in 
sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, which he transmitted to the Im(x;rial 
court. Yielding at length to the pressing solici¬ 
tations of Gallus, the prarfect condescended to 
take his seat in council; but his first step was to 
signify a concise and haughty mandate, import¬ 
ing that the Caesar should immediately repair to 
Italy, and threatening that he himself would 
punish his delay or hesitation by suspending the 
usual allowance of his househdd. The nephew 
and daughter of Constantine, who could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed their 
resentment by instantly delivering Domitian to 
the custody of a guard. The quarrel still ad¬ 


mitted of some terms of accommodation. They 
were rendered impracticable by the imprudent 
behaviour of Montius, a statesman whose art and 
experience were frequently betrayed by the lev¬ 
ity of his disposition.^^ ThequaMtor reproached 
Gallus, in haughty language, that a prince 
who was scarcely authorised to remove a mu¬ 
nicipal magistrate should presume to imprison 
a Praetorian praefect; convoked a meeting of the 
civil and military officers, and required them, 
in the name of their sovereign, to defend the per¬ 
son and dignity of his representatives. By this 
rash declaration of war the impatient temper of 
Gallus was provoked to embrace the most des¬ 
perate counsels. He ordered his guards to stand 
to their arms, assembled the populace of An¬ 
tioch, and recommended to their zeal the care 
of his safety and revenge. His commands were 
too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized the prae¬ 
fect and the quaestor, and, tying their legs to¬ 
gether with ropes, they dragged them through 
the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand 
insults and a thousand wounds on these un¬ 
happy victims, and at last precipitated their 
mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream of 
the Orontes.*^ 

After such a deed, whatever might have been 
the designs of Gallus, it was only in a field of 
battle that he could assert his innocence with 
any hope of success. But the mind of that prince 
was formed of an equal mixture olWiolence and 
w'eakness. Instead of assuming the title of Au¬ 
gustus, instead of employing in liis defence the 
troops and treasures of the East, he sufiered 
himself to be deceived by the aflected tranquil¬ 
lity of Constantins, who, leaving him the vain 
pageantry of a court, imperceptibly recalled 
the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gal¬ 
lus in his capital, the slow and safer arts of dis¬ 
simulation were practised with success. The fre¬ 
quent and pressing epistles of Constantius were 
filled with professions of confidence and friend¬ 
ship, exhorting the C^rsar to discharge the 
duties of his high station, to relive his colleague 
from a part of the public cares, and to assist the 
West by his presence, his counsels, ahd his arms. 
After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had 
reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neg¬ 
lected the opportunities of flight atid of resis¬ 
tance; he was seduced by the flatticring assur¬ 
ances of the tribune Scudilo, who^ under the 
semblance of a rough soldier, disgui^ the most 
artful insinuation; and he depended on the 
credit of his wife Constantina till the unseason¬ 
able dea^h of that princess completed the ruin 
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in which he had been involved by her impet¬ 
uous passions.** 

After a long delay the reluctant Caesar set 
forwards on his journey to the Imf>erial court. 
From Antioch to Hadrianoplc he traversed the 
wide extent of his dominions with a numerous 
and stately train; and, as he laboured to con¬ 
ceal his apprehensions from the world, and per¬ 
haps from himself, he entertained the people of 
Constantinople with an exhibition of the games 
of the circus. The progress of the journey might, 
however, have warned him of the impending 
danger. In all the principal cities he was met by 
ministers of confidence, commissioned to seize 
the offices of government, to observe his mo¬ 
tions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his de¬ 
spair. I'he persons despatched to secure the prov¬ 
inces which he left behind passed him with 
cold salutations or affected disdain; and the 
tHK/ps whose station lay along the public road 
were .studiously removed on his approach, lest 
they might be tempted to offer their swords for 
the service of a civil war.** After Gallus had 
been permitted ii» i\ pose himself a few days at 
Uadrianople he received a mandate, expressed 
in the most haughty and absolute style, that his 
splendid retinue should halt in that city, while 
the CiTsar himself, with only ten post-carriages, 
should hasten to the Imperial residence at Mi¬ 
lan. In this rapid journey the profound respect 
which was due to the brother and colleague of 
Coiistantius was insensibly changed into rude 
familiarity; and Gallus, who discovered in the 
countenances of the attendants that they al¬ 
ready considered themselves as his guards, and 
might soon be employed as his executioners, be¬ 
gan to accuse his fatal rashness, and to recollect 
with terror and remorse the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation 
which had hitherto been preser%’cd was laid 
aside at Pelovio in Pannonia. He was conducted 
to a palace in the s\iburbs, where the general 
Barbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who 
could neither be moved by pity nor corrupted 
by rewards, expected the arrival of his illustri¬ 
ous victim. In the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignoininiously stripped of the ensigns 
of Ca»ar, and hurried away to Pola, in Istria, a 
sequestered prison, which had been so recently 
polluted with royal blood. The horror which he 
felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, 
with the assistance of a notary and a tribune, 
proceeded to interrogate him concerning the 
administration of the East. The Caesar sunk 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 


all the criminal actions and all the treasonable 
designs with which he was charged; and, by 
imputing them to the advice of his wife, exas¬ 
perated the indignation of Gonstantius, who re¬ 
viewed with partial prejudice the minutes of the 
examination. The emperor was easily convinced 
that his own safety was incompatible with the 
life of his cousin: the sentence of death was 
signed, despatched, and executed; and the 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied be¬ 
hind his back, was beheaded in prison, like the 
vilest malefactor.*^ Those who arc inclined to 
palliate the cruelties of Gonstantius assert that 
he soon relented, and endeavoured to recall 
the bloody mandate; but that the second mes¬ 
senger, intrusted with the reprieve, was de¬ 
tained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unfor¬ 
giving temper of Gallus. and were desirous 
of reuniting to their empire the wealthy prov¬ 
inces of the East.** 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian alone 
survived of ail the numerous posterity of Con- 
stantius Ghlorus. The misfortune of his royal 
birth involved him in the disgrace of Callus. 
From his retirement in the happy country of 
Ionia he was conveyed, under a strong guard, 
to the court of Milan, where he languished 
above seven months in the continual apprehen¬ 
sion of suffering the same ignominious death 
which was daily infficted, almost before his 
eyes, on the friend.«* and adherents of his per¬ 
secuted family. His looks, his gestures, liis si¬ 
lence, werescniiinLsed with malignant curiosity, 
and he was perpetually assaulted by enemies 
whom he had never offended, and by arts to 
which he was a stranger.** But in the school of 
adversity Julian insensibly acquired the \'iriue8 
of firmness and discretion. He defended his hon¬ 
our, as well as his life, against the ensnaring 
subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to 
extort some declaration of his sentiments; and 
whilst he cautiously suppressed his grief and 
resentment, he nobly disdained to flatter the 
tyrant by any seeming approbation of his broth¬ 
er’s murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his 
miraculous deliverance to the protection of the 
gods, who had exempted his innocence from the 
sentence of destruction pronounced by their 
justice against the impious house of Constan¬ 
tine.** As the most elfectual instrument of their 
providence, he gratefully acknowledges the 
steady and generous friendship of the empress 
Eusebia,** a w onian of beauty and merit, who, by 
the ascendant which she had gained over the 
mind of her husband, counterbalanced in some 
measure the powerful conspiracy of the eu- 
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ntichs. By the intercession of his patroness Julian 
was admitted into the Imperial presence; he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedom; he 
was heard with favour; and, notwithstanding 
the efforts of his enemies, who urged the danger 
of sparing an avenger of the blood of Callus, the 
milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the 
council. But the effects of a second interview 
were dreaded by the eunuchs; and Julian was 
advised to withdraw for a while into the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Milan, till the emp>eror thought 
proper to assign the city of Athens for the place 
of his honourable exile. As he had discovered 
from his earliest youth a propensity, or rather 
passion, for the languagjr, the manners, the 
learning, and the religion of the Greeks, he 
obeyed with pleasure an order so agreeable to 
his wishes. Far from the tumult of arms and the 
treachery of courts, he spent six months amidst 
the groves of the Academy, in a free intercourse 
with the philosophers of the age, who studied to 
cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, 
and to inflame the devotion of their royal pupil. 
Their labours were not unsuccessful; and Julian 
inviolably preserv'cd for Athens that lender re¬ 
gard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal 
mind from the recollection of the place where it 
has discovered and exercised its growing powers. 
The gentleness and affability of manners which 
his temper suggested and his situation imposed, 
insensibly engaged the affections of the stran¬ 
gers, as well as citizens, with whom he conversed. 
Some of his fellow-students might perhaps exam- ^ 
ine his behaviour with an eye of prejudice and 
aversion; but Julian established in the schools 
of Athens a general prepossession in favour of 
his virtues and talents, which was soon diffused 
over the Roman world.*® 

Whilst his hours were passed in studious re¬ 
tirement, the empress, resolute to achieve the 
generous design which she had undertaken, was 
not unmindful of the care of his fortune. The 
death of the late C;csar had left Constantius in¬ 
vested with the sole command, and oppres.sed 
by the accumulated weight, of a mighty em¬ 
pire. Before the wounds of civil discord could be 
healed, the provinces of Gaul were overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians. The Sarmatians no 
longer respected the barrier of the Danube. The 
impunity of rapine had increased the boldness 
and numbers of the wild Isaurians; those rob¬ 
bers descended from their craggy mountains to 
ravage the adjacent country, and had even pre¬ 
sumed, though without success, to besiege the 
important city of Seleucia, which was defended 
bya garrison of three Roman legions. Above all, 


the Persian monarch, elated by victory^ again 
threatened the peace of Asia; and the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required both 
in the West and in the East. For the first time 
Constantius sincerely acknowledged that his 
single strength was unequal to such an extent of 
care and dominion.*® Insensible to the voice of 
flattery, which assured him that his all-power¬ 
ful virtue and celestial fortune would still con¬ 
tinue to triumph over every obstacle, he lis¬ 
tened with complacency to the advice of Euse¬ 
bia, which gratified his indolence, without of¬ 
fending his supicious pride. As she perceived that 
the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the em¬ 
peror’s mind, she artfully turned his attention 
to the opposite characters of the two brothers, 
which from their infancy had been compared to 
those of Domitian and of Titus.*' She accus¬ 
tomed her husband to consider Julian as a 
youth of a mild, unambitious disposition, whose 
allegiance and gratitude might be secured by 
the gift of the purple, and who was qualified to 
fill with honour a subordinate station, without 
aspiring to dispute the commands or to shade 
the glories of his sovereign and liencfactor. Alter 
an obstinate though secret struggle, the opposi¬ 
tion of the favourite eunuchs submitted to the 
ascendancy of the empress; and it w^as resolved 
that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials w’ith 
Helena, sister of Constantius, should be ap¬ 
pointed, with the title of Caesar, 4p reign over 
the countries beyond the Alps.** 

Although the order which recalled him to 
court was probably accompanied by some inti¬ 
mation of his approaching greatness he appeals 
to the people of Athens to witness his tears of 
undissembled sorrow, when he was reluc'tantly 
torn away from his beloved retirement.** He 
trembled for his life, lor his fame, and even for 
his virtue; and his sole confidence was derived 
from the persuasion that Minerva inspired all 
his actions, and that he w'as protected by an in¬ 
visible guard of angels, whom for that purpose 
she had borrowed from the Sun and Moon. He 
approached with horror the palace of Milan; 
nor could the ingenuous youth conceal his indig¬ 
nation when he found himself accosted with 
false and servile respect by the assassins of his 
family. Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her 
benevolent schemes, embraced him with the 
tendernes.s of a sister, and endeavoured, by the 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors and 
reconcile him to his fortune. But the ceremony 
of shaving his beard, and his awkward de¬ 
meanor when he first exchanged the cloak of a 
Greek philosopher for the miliury habit of a 
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Roman prince^ amufcd during a few days the 
levity of the Imperial court.** 

The emperors of the age of Constantine no 
longer deigned to consult with the senate in the 
choice of a colleague; but they were anxious 
that their nomination should be ratified by the 
consent of the army. On this solemn occasion 
the guards, with the other troops whose stations 
were in the neighborhood of Milan, appeared 
under arms; and Constantius ascended his lofty 
tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the same day into the twenty-fifth 
year of his age.** In a studied speech, conceived 
and delivered with dignity, the emperor rep¬ 
resented the various dangers which threatened 
the prosperity of the republic, the necessity of 
naming a C<rsar lor the administration of the 
West, and his own intention, if it was agreeable 
to their wishes, of rewarding with the lionours of 
the purple the promising virtues of the nephew 
of Constantine. 'I'hc approbation of the soldiers 
was testified by a respectful murmur: they gazed 
on the manly countenance of Julian, and ob- 
scr\'ed with pleasnn' the fire which sparkled 
in his eyes was tempered by a modest blush on 
being thus exposed lor the first time to the pub¬ 
lic vi«*w' of mankind. As soon as the ceremony of 
his investiture had been performed, Constantius 
addressed him with the lone of authority which 
his su]XTior age and station permitted him to 
assume; and, exhorting the new Ca-sar to de¬ 
serve, by heroic deeds, that sacred and immor¬ 
tal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 
strongest assurances of a friendship w Inch should 
never be impaired by time, nor interrupted by 
their separation into the most distant climates. 
As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, as 
a token of applause, dashed their shields against 
their knees;*® while the officers who surrounded 
the tribunal expressed, with decent reserve, 
their sense of the merits of the representative of 
Constantius. 

The two princes returned 10 the palace in the 
same chariot; and, during the slow procession, 
Julian repicaied to himself a verse of his fa¬ 
vourite Homer, which he might etjually apply to 
his fortune and to his fears.'fhe four-and- 
twenty days which the C;rsar spent at Milan 
after his investiture, and the first months of his 
Gallic reign, were devoted to a splendid but 
severe captivity; nor could the acquisition of 
honour compensate for the loss of freedom.** 
His steps were watched, his correspondence was 
intercepted; and he was obliged, by prudence, 
to dedine the visits of his most intimate friends. 
Of his former domestics four only were per¬ 


mitted to attend him—two pages, his physician, 
and his librarian; the last of whom was em¬ 
ployed in the care of a valuable collection of 
books, the gifts of the empress, who studied the 
inclinations as well as the interest of her friend. 
In the room of these faithful servants an house¬ 
hold was formed, such, indeed, as became the 
dignity of a Caesar; but it was filled with a 
crowd of slaves, destitute, and perhaps inca¬ 
pable, of any attachment for their new master, to 
whom, for the most part, they were either un¬ 
known or suspected. His want of experience 
might require the assistance of a wise council; 
but the minute instructions which regulated the 
service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the 
discipline of his preceptors rather than to the 
situation of a prince intrusted with the conduct 
of an important war. If he aspired to deserve 
the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displcasirfg his sovereign; and even the 
Iruits of his marriagebed were blasted by the 
jealous artifices of Eusebia*® herself, who, on 
this occasion alone, seems to have l^en unmind¬ 
ful of the tenderness of her sex and the generos¬ 
ity of her character. The memory of his father 
and of his brothers reminded Julian of his own 
danger, and his apprehensions were increased 
by the recent and unworthy fate of Sylvanus. In 
the summer which preceded his own elevation 
that general had b<‘en chosen to deliver Gaul 
from the tyranny of the barbarians; but Syl¬ 
vanus soon discovered that he had left his most 
dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A 
dexterous informer, countenanced by several of 
the principal ministers, procured from him 
some recommendatory letters; and, erasing the 
whole of the contents, except the signature, 
filled up the vacant parchment with matters of 
high and treasonable import. By the industry 
and courage of his friends the fraud w'as. how¬ 
ever, delected, and in a great council of the civil 
and military officers, held in the presence of the 
emperor himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was 
publicly acknowiedged. But the discovery came 
too late; the report of the calumny, and the 
hasty seizure of his estate, had already pro¬ 
voked the indignant chief to the rebellion of 
which he was so unjustly accused. He assumed 
the purple at his headquarters of Cologne, and 
his active powers appeared to menace Italy 
with an inva.sion and Milan with a siege. In this 
emergency Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, 
regained, by an act of treachery, the favour 
which he had lost by his eminent services in the 
East. Exasperated, as he might speciously al- 
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]cge» by injuries of a similar nature, he hastened 
with a few followers to join the standard, and to 
betray the confidence, of his too credulous 
friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days 
Sylvanus was assassinated: the soldiers who, 
without any criminal intention, had blindly fol¬ 
lowed the example of their leader, immediately 
returned to their allegiance; and the flatterers 
of Ck)nstantius celebrated the wisdom and felic¬ 
ity of the monarch who had extinguished a 
civil war without the hazard of a battle.'*® 

'Fhe protection of the Rhsetian frontier, and 
the persecution of the Catholic church, de¬ 
tained Constantius in Italy above eighteen 
months after the departure of Julian. Before the 
emperor returned into the East he indulged his 
pride and curiosity in a visit to the ancient capi¬ 
tal.*^ He proceeded from Milan to Rome along 
the >Emilian and Flaminian ways; and as soon 
as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
the march of a prince who had never vanquished 
a foreign enemy assumed the appearance of a 
triumphal procession. His splendid train was 
composed of all the ministers of luxury; but in a 
time of profound peace he was encompassed by 
the glittering arms of the numerous squadrons 
of his guards and cuirassiers. Their streaming 
banners of silk, embossed with gold, and shaped 
in the form of dragons, waved round the person 
of the emperor. Constantius sat alone in a lofty 
car resplendent with gold and precious gems; 
and, except w'hen he bowed hi.s head to pass 
under the gates of the cities, he affected a stately 
demeanour of inflexible, and, as it might seem, * 
of insensible gravity. The severa discipline of 
the Persian youth had been introduced by the 
eunuchs into the Imperial palace; and such 
WTre the habits of patience which they had in¬ 
culcated, that, during a slow' and sultry march, 
he was never seen to move his hand towards his 
face, or to turn his eyes either to the right or to 
the left. He was received by the magistrates and 
senate of Rome; and the emperor .surveyed, 
with attention, the civil honours of the republic 
and the consular images of the noble families. 
The streets were lined with an innumerable 
multitude. Their repeated acclamations, ex¬ 
pressed their joy at beholding, after an aljsence 
of thirty-two years, the sacred person of their 
sovereign; and Constantius himself expressed, 
with some pleasantry, his affected surprise that 
the human race should thus suddenly be col¬ 
lected on the same spot. The son of Constantine 
was lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus; 
he presided in the senate, harangued the people 
from the tribunal which Cicero had so often as¬ 


cended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the 
games of the circus, and accepted the crowns of 
gold, as well as the panegyrics, which had been 
prepared for this ceremony by the deputies of 
the principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and power which were scattered over the seven 
hills and the interjacent valleys. He admired 
the awful majesty of the Capitol, the vast extent 
of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
severe simplicity of the Pantheon, the ma.ssy 
greatness of the amphitheatre of Titus, the ele¬ 
gant architecture of the theatre of Pompey and 
the Temple of Peace, and, above all, the stately 
structure of the Forum and column of Trajan; 
acknowledging that the voice of fame, so prone 
to invent and to magnify, had made an inade^ 
quate report of the metropolis of the world. The 
traveller who has contemplated the ruins of 
ancient Rome may conceive some imperleci 
idea of the sentiments w'hich they must have 
inspired when they reared their heads in (he 
splendour of unsullied Ix^auty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius had vv- 
ceived from this journey excited him to the gen¬ 
erous emulation of bestowing on the Romans 
some memorial of his own gratitude and munif¬ 
icence. His first idea was to imitate the ecjues- 
trian and colossal statue which he hiid se(*n in 
the Forum ol Trajan; but, when he had ma¬ 
turely W'eighed the difficulties of the execution,'**'* 
he chose rather to einlx‘lli.sh the capital b> the 
gift of an Egyptian olxrlisk. In a remote bin 
polished age, which seems to have preceded the 
invention of alphaljetical writing, a great num¬ 
ber of these oljelisks had been erected, in the 
cities of I helx's and Heliopolis, by the ancit'iit 
sovereigns of Egypt, in a just confidence that 
the simplicity of their form, and the hardiness of 
their substance, would resist the injuries of lime 
and violence.** Several of the.se extraordinary 
columns had lx‘en transported to Rome by Au¬ 
gustus and his successors as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory;** but 
there remained one olx'lisk which, from its size 
or sanctity, cscapied for a long tinic the rapa¬ 
cious vanity of the conquerors. It was designed 
by Constantine to adorn his new city;*® and, 
after bc'ing rc'inoved by his order ffom the ped¬ 
estal where it stood before the Temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis, was floated dowti the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death of Constantine suspended 
the execution of his purpose, and this obelisk 
was destined by his son to the ancient capital of 
the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and 
capaciousness was provided to convey this enor- 
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mous weight of granite, at least an hundred and 
fifteen feet in length, from the banks of the Nile 
to those of the Tiber. The obelisk of Constantius 
was landed about three miles from the city, and 
elevated, by the efforts of art and labour, in the 
great circus of Romc.^* 

The departure of Constantius from Rome was 
hastened by the alarming intelligence of the 
distress and danger of the Illyrian provinces. 
The distractions of civil war, and the irrepa¬ 
rable loss which the Roman legions had sus¬ 
tained in the battle of Mursa, exposed those 
countries, almost without defence, to the light 
cavalry of the barbarians; and particularly to 
the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce and powerful 
nation, who seem to have exchanged the insti¬ 
tutions of Germany for the arms and military 
arts of their Sarmatian allies.The garrisons of 
the frontier were insufficient to check their 
progress; and the indolent monarch was at 
length compelled to assemble, from the extrem¬ 
ities of his dominions, the Rower of the Palatine 
troops, to take the field in person, and to em¬ 
ploy a whole cank^d%ii, ^^ilh the preceding au¬ 
tumn and the ensuing spring, in the serious pros¬ 
ecution of the war. The emperor passed the 
Danube on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all 
that encountered his march, penetrated into 
the heart of the country of the Quadi, and se¬ 
verely retaliated the calamities which they had 
infiicted on the Roman province. The dis¬ 
mayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for 
peace: they ofiered the restitution of his captive 
subjects as an atonement for the past, and the 
noblest hostages as a pledge of their future con¬ 
duct. The generous courtesy which was shown 
to the first among their chieftains who implored 
the clemency of Constantius encouraged the 
more timid, or the more obstinate, to imitate 
their example; and the Imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes and ambassadors of 
the most distant trilx's, who occupied the plains 
of the Lesser Poland, and who might have deemed 
themselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian mountains. While Constantius gave 
laws to the barbarians beyond the Danube, he 
distinguished, with specious compassion, the 
Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their 
slaves, and who formed a very considerable ac¬ 
cession to the power of the Quadi. The em¬ 
peror, embracing a generous but artful s>'stem 
of policy, released the .Sarmatians from the 
bands of this humiliating dependence, and re¬ 
stored them, by a separate treaty, to the dignity 
of a nation united under the government of a 


king, the friend and ally of the republic. He de¬ 
clared his resolution of asserting the justice of 
their cause, and of securing the peace of the prov¬ 
inces by the extirpation, or at least the banish¬ 
ment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were 
still infected with the vices of their servile origin. 
The execution of this design was attended with 
more difficulty than glory. The territory of the 
Limigantes was protected against the Romans 
by the Danube, against the hostile barbarians 
by the Theiss. The marshy lands which lay be¬ 
tween those rivers, and w'cre often covered by 
their inundations, formed an intricate wilder¬ 
ness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessi¬ 
ble fortresses. On the approach of Constantius 
the Limigantes tried the efficacy of prayers, of 
fraud, and of arms; but he sternly rejected their 
supplications, defeated their rude stratagems, 
and repelled wit^ skill and firmness the efibrts 
of their irregular valour. One of their most war¬ 
like tribes, established in a small island towards 
the confiux of the Theiss and the Danube, con¬ 
sented to pass the river with the intention of sur¬ 
prising the emperor during the security of an 
amicable conference. They soon became the 
victims of the perfidy which they meditated. 
Encompassed on every side, trampled down by 
the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the 
legions, they disdained to ask for mercy; and, 
with an undaunted countenance, still grasped 
their weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory a considerable body of Romans was 
landed on the opposite banks of the Danube; 
the Taifaldc, a Gothic tribe engaged in the ser¬ 
vice of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on 
the side of the Theiss; and their former masters, 
the free Sarinatians, animated by hope and re¬ 
venge, penetrated through the hilly country 
into the heart of their ancient possessions. A gen¬ 
eral conilagracion revealed the huts of the bar¬ 
barians, w'hich were seated in the depth of the 
wilderness; and the soldier fought with confi¬ 
dence on marshy ground, w'hich it was danger¬ 
ous for him to tread. In this extremity the brav¬ 
est of the Limigantes were resolved to die in 
arms rather than to yield: but the milder senti¬ 
ment, enforced by the authority of their elders, 
at length prevailed; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, repaired 
to the Imperial camp to learn their fate from 
the mouth of the conqueror. After celebrating 
his own clemency, which was still inclined to 
pardon their repeated crimes, and to spare the 
remnant of a guilty nation, Constantius as¬ 
signed for the place of their exile a remote coun- 
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try, where they might enjoy a safe and honour^ 
able repose. The Limigantes obeyed with reluc¬ 
tance; but before they could reach, at least be¬ 
fore they could occupy, their destined habita¬ 
tions, they returned to the banks of the Danube, 
exaggerating the hardships of their situation, 
and requesting, with fervent professions of fi¬ 
delity, that the emperor would grant them an 
undisturbed settlement within the limits of the 
Roman provinces. Instead of consulting his own 
experience of their incurable perfidy, Constan- 
tius listened to his flatterers, who were ready to 
represent the honour and advantage of accept¬ 
ing a colony of soldiers, at a time when it was 
much easier to obtain the pecuniai'y contribu¬ 
tions than the military service of the subjects of 
the empire. The Limigantes were permitted to 
pass the Danube; and the emperor gave audi¬ 
ence to the multitude in a large plain near the 
modern city of Buda. They surrounded the tri¬ 
bunal, and seemed to hear with respect an ora¬ 
tion full of mildness and dignity; when one of 
the barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, ex¬ 
claimed with a loud voice, Marha! Mar ha! a 
word of defiance, which was received as the sig¬ 
nal of the tumult. They rushed with fury to 
seize the person of the emperor; his royal throne 
and golden couch were pillaged by these rude 
hands; but the faithful defence of his guards, 
who died at his feet, allowed him a moment to 
mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the con¬ 
fusion. The disgrace which had been incurred 
by a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by^ 
the numbers and discipline of the Romans; and 
the combat was only terminated *by the extinc¬ 
tion of the name and nation of the Limigantes. 
The free Sarmatians w'crc reinstated in the pos¬ 
session of their ancient seats; and although Con¬ 
stantins distrusted the levity of their character, 
he entertained some hopes that a sense of grat¬ 
itude might influence their future conduct. He 
had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious 
demeanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their 
chiefs. He conferred on him the title of King; 
and Zizais proved that he was not unworthy to 
reign, by a sincere and lasting attachment to 
the interest of his benefactor, who, after this 
splendid success, received the name of Sarmati^ 
cus from the acclamations of his victorious army. 

While the Roman emperor and the Persian 
monarch, at the distance of three thousand 
miles, defended their extreme limits against the 
barbarians of the Danube and of the Oxus, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the vi¬ 
cissitudes of a languid war and a precarious 
truce. Two of the eastern ministers of Gonstan- 


tius, the Praetorian praefect Musonian, whose 
abilities were disgraced by the want of truth 
and integrity, and Cassian duke of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a 
secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.^ 
These overtures of peace, translated into the 
servile and flattering language of Asia, were 
transmitted to the camp of the Great King, who 
resolved to signify, by an amba.ssador, the terms 
w'hich he was inclined to grant to the suppliant 
Romans. Narses, whom he invested with that 
character, was honourably received in his pas¬ 
sage through Antioch and Constantinople: he 
reached Sinnium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silk¬ 
en veil which covered the haughty epistle of his 
sovereign. Sapor, King of Kings, and Brother of 
the Sun and Moon (such were the lofty titles af¬ 
fected by oriental vanity), expressed his satis¬ 
faction that his brother, Constantius CuTsar, 
had been taught wisdom by adversity. As the 
lawful successor of Darius Hystaspes, Sapoi as¬ 
serted that the river Sirymon, in Macedonia, 
was the true and ancient boundary of his em¬ 
pire; declaring, however, that, as an evidence of 
his moderation, he would content himsell with 
the provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, 
wliich had been fraudulently extorted from his 
ancestors. He alleged that, without the restitu¬ 
tion of these disputed countries, it was impossi¬ 
ble to establish any treaty on a solid and per¬ 
manent basis; and he arrogantly threatened 
that, if his ambassador returned in vain, he was 
prepared to take the field in the spring, and to 
support the ]ustice of his cause by the strength of 
Ins invincible arms. Narses,. who was endowed 
with the most polite and amiable manners, cn- 
dcav oured, as far as was consistent with his duty, 
to soften the harshness of the message.*^ Both 
the style and substance were maturely weighed 
in the Imperial council, and he was dismissed 
with the following answer: ^'Constantius had a 
right to disclaim the ofliciousness of his minis¬ 
ters, who had acted without any specific orders 
from the throne: he w'as not, however, averse to 
an equal and honourable treaty; but it was 
highly indea^nt, a.s well as absurd, to propose to 
the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman 
world the same conditions of peace which he 
had indignantly rejected at the time when his 
power was contracted within the narrow limits 
of the East: the chance of arras was uncertain; 
and Sapor should recollect that, if the Romans 
had sometimes been vanquished in battle, they 
had almost always been successful in the event 
of the war.” A few days after the departure of 
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Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Sapor, who was already returned from 
the Scythian expedition to his ordinary resi¬ 
dence of Ctesiphon. A count, a notary, and a 
sophist, had been selected for this important 
commission; and Constantins, who was secretly 
anxious for the conclusion of the peace, enter¬ 
tained some hopes that the dignity of the first of 
these ministers, the dexterity of the second, and 
the rhetoric of the third,would persuade the 
Persian monarch to abate the rigour of his de¬ 
mands. But the progress of their negotiation was 
opposed and defeated by the hostile arts of An¬ 
toninus, “ a Roman subject of Syria, who had 
fled from oppression, and was admitted into the 
councils of Sapor, and even to the royal table, 
where, according to the custom of the Persians, 
the most important business was frequently dis¬ 
cussed.The dexterous fugitive promoted his 
inlerest by the same conduct which gratified 
his revenge. He incessantly urged the ambition 
of his new master to embrace the favourable op¬ 
portunity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops were cinpio>ea with the emperor in a 
distant war on the Danulx;. He pressed Sapor to 
invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces 
of the East, with the numerous armies of Persia, 
now fortified by the allianee and accession of 
the ficrc<\st barbarians. The ambassadors of 
Rome retired without success, and a second em¬ 
bassy, of a still more honourable rank, was de¬ 
tained in strict confinement, and threatened 
cither v\ilh deiUh or exile. 

The military historian,*'^ who was himself des¬ 
patched to obser\'e the army of the Persians, as 
they were preparing to construct a bridge of 
boats over the 'l igris, beheld from an eminence 
the plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the 
horizon, covered with men, with horses, and 
with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, conspic¬ 
uous by the splendour of his purple. On his left 
hand, the place of honour among the Orientals, 
Griimbatcs, king of the Chionites, displayed the 
stern countenance of an aged and renowned 
warrior. The monarch had reserved a similar 
place on his right hand for the king of the Al¬ 
banians, who led his independent tribes from 
the shores of the C'aspian. The satraps and gen¬ 
erals were distributed according to their several 
ranks, and the whole army, besides the numer¬ 
ous train of oriental luxury, consisted of more 
than one hundred thousand effective men, in¬ 
ured to fatigue, and selected from the bravest 
nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had 
prudently advised, that, instead of wasting the 


summer in tedious and difHcult sieges, he should 
march directly to the Euphrates, and press for¬ 
wards without delay to seize the feeble and 
wealthy metropolis of Syria. But the Persians 
were no sooner advanced into the plains of Mes¬ 
opotamia than they discovered that every pre¬ 
caution had been used which could retard their 
progress or defeat their design. The inhabitants 
with their cattle were secured in places of 
strength, the green forage throughout the coun¬ 
try was set on fire, the fords of the river were 
fortified by sharp stakes, military engines were 
planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable 
swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred 
the barbarians from attempting the ordinary 
passage of the bridge of Thapsacus. Their skilful 
guide, changing his plan of operations, then 
conducted the army by a longer circuit, but 
through a fertile territory, towards the head of 
the Euphrates, yyhere the infant river is re¬ 
duced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the strength 
of Nisi bis; but as he passed under the walls of 
Amida, he resolved to try whether the majesty 
of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. Ihe sacrilegious insult 
of a random dart, which glanced against the 
royal tiara, convinced him of his error; and the 
indignant monarch listened with impatience to 
the advice of his ministers, who conjured him 
not to sacrifice the success of his ambition to the 
gratification of his resentment. The following 
day Grumbates advanced towards the gates 
with a select lx>dy of troops, and required the 
instant surrender of the citv, as the only atone¬ 
ment which could be accepted for such an act 
of rashness and insolence. His proposals were 
answered by a general discharge, and his only 
son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced 
through the heart by a javelin, shot fiom one of 
the balista!*. 'Fhc funeral of the prince of the 
Chionites was celebrated according to the rites 
of his country; and the grief of his aged father 
was alleviated by the solemn promise of Sa|x>r, 
that the guilty city of Amida should ser\*e as a 
funeral pile to expiate the death, and to perpet¬ 
uate the memory, of his son. 

"Hte ancient city of Amid or Amida,*^ which 
sometimes as-sumes the provincial appellation of 
Diarbckir,'*^ is advantageously situate in a fer¬ 
tile plain, watered by the natural and artificial 
channels of the Tigris, of w'hich the least incon¬ 
siderable stream bends in a semicircular form 
round the eastern part of the city. The emperor 
Constantius had recently conferred on Amida 
the honour of his own name, and the additional 
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fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers. It 
was provided with an arsenal of military en¬ 
gines, and the ordinary garrison had been rein¬ 
forced to the amount of seven legions, when the 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor. His 
first and most sanguine hopes depended on the 
success of a general assault. To the several na¬ 
tions which followed his standard their respec¬ 
tive posts were assigned; the south to the Vcrtx; 
the north to the Albanians; the east to the 
Chionites, inflamed with grief and indignation; 
the west to the Segestans, the bravest of his 
warriors, who covered their front with a formid¬ 
able line of Indian elephants.The Persians, 
on every side, supported their eflbrts, and ani¬ 
mated their courage; and the monarch himself, 
careless of his rank and safety, displayed, in the 
prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a youth¬ 
ful soldier. After an obstinate combat the bar¬ 
barians were repulsed; they ince.ssantly returned 
to the charge; they were again driven back with 
a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel legions of 
Gauls, who had been banished into the East, 
signalised their undisciplined courage by a noc¬ 
turnal sally into the heart of the Persian camp. 
In one of the fiercest of these n*pt*ated assaults, 
Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a de¬ 
serter, who indicated to the barbarians a secret 
and neglected staircase, scooped out of the rock 
that hangs over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy 
chosen archers of the royal guard ascended in 
silence to the third story of a lofty tow'cr, which 
commanded the precipice; they elevated on. 
high the Persian banner, the signal of confi¬ 
dence to the assailants, and of dismay to the 
besieged; and if this devoted band could have 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the 
reduction of the place might have been pur¬ 
chased by the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor 
had tried, without success, the efficacy of force 
and of stratagem, he had recourse to the slower 
but more certain operations of a regular siege, 
in the conduct of which he was instructed by 
the skill of the Roman deserters. The trenches 
were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined for that service advanced, under 
the portable cover of strong hurdles, to fitt up 
the ditch, and undermine the foundations of the 
walls. Wooden towers were at the same time 
constructed, and moved forwards on wheels, till 
the soldiers, who were provided with every 
species of missile weapons, could engage al¬ 
most on level ground with the troops who de¬ 
fended the rampart. Every mode of resistance 
which art could suggest, or courage could ex¬ 
ecute, was employed in the defence of Amida, 


and the works of Sapor were more than once 
destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
resources of a besieged city may be exhausted. 
The Persians repaired their losses and pushed 
their approaches; a large breach was made by 
the battcring-ram, and the strength of the gar¬ 
rison, wasted by the sword and by disease, 
yielded to the fury of the assault. The soldiers, 
the citizens, their wives, their children, all who 
had not time to escape through the opposite 
gate, were involved by the conquerors in a pro¬ 
miscuous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was the safety, of the 
Roman provinces. As soon as the first trans¬ 
ports of victory had subsided, Sapor was at 
leisure to reflect that to chastise a disobedient 
city he had lost the flower of his troops and the 
most favourable season for conquest Thirty 
thousand of his veterans had fallen under the 
walls of Amida during the continuance of a 
siege which lasted seventy-three davs; and the 
disappointed monarch returned to his capital 
with affected triumph and secret mortiilcation. 
It is more than probable that the inconstancy 
of his barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish 
a war in which they had encountered such un¬ 
expected difficulties; and that the aged king of 
the Chionites. satiated with revenge, turned 
away with horror from a scene of action where 
he had been deprived of the hope of his family 
and nation. The strength as well m spirit of the 
army with which Sapor took the field in the en¬ 
suing spring was no longer equal to the un¬ 
bounded views of his ambition. Instead of a«t- 
piring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged 
to content himself with the reduction of two 
fortified cities of Mesopotamia, Singara and 
Bezabde;®'^ the one situate in the midst of a 
sandy desert, the other in a small fxminsula, sur¬ 
rounded almost on every side by the deep and 
rapid stream of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, 
of the diminutive size to which they had been 
reduced in the age of Constantine^ were made 
prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the 
extreme confines of Persia. After-dismantling 
the wails of Singara, the conqueror abandoned 
that solitar>^ and sequestered place $ but he care¬ 
fully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and 
fixed in that important post a garriion or colony 
of veterans, amply supplied with every means 
of defence, and animated by high sentiments of 
honour and fidelity. Towards the close of the 
campaign the arms of Sapor incurred some 
disgrace by an unsuccessful enterprise against 
Virtha. or Tccrit, a strong, or, as it was univer¬ 
sally est**eined till the age of Tamerlane, an im- 
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pregnable fortress of the independent Araba.*^ 
The defence of the East against the arms of 
Sapor required, and would have exercised, the 
abilities of the most consummate general; and 
it seemed fortunate for the state that it was the 
actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who 
alone deserved the confidence of the soldiers 
and people. In the hour of danger Ursicinus** 
was removed from his station by the intrigues of 
the eunuchs; and the military command of the 
East was bestowed, by llie same iniluence, on 
Sabinian, a wealthy and subtle veteran, who 
had attained the infirmities, without acquiring 
the (‘xperience, of age. By a second order, which 
issued from the same jealous and inconstant 
counsels, Ursicinus was again despatched to the 
frontier of Meso{K>tamia, and condemned to 
sustain the labours of a war, the honours of 
which had l>een transferred to his unworthy 
rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under 
the walls of Edessa; and while he amused him- 
s<‘lf with the idle parade of military cxerci.se, and 
moved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to the 
lx)ldne.ss and diligence of the former general of 
the East. But whenever Ursicinus recommended 
any vigorous plan of operations; when he pro¬ 
posed, at the head of a light and active army, to 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to inter¬ 
cept the convoys of the enemy, to harass the 
wide extent of the Persian lines, and to relieve 
the distress of Aniida; the timid and envious 
commander alleged that he was restrained by 
his piositive orders from endangering the safety 
of the troops. Ainida was at length taken; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword 
of the barbarians, died in the Roman camp by 
the hand of the executioner; and Ursicinus him¬ 
self, after supporting the disgrace of a partial 
inquiry, was punished for the misconduct of Sa¬ 
binian by the loss of his military rank. But Con- 
stantiu.s soon experienced the truth of the pre¬ 
diction which honest indignation had extorted 
from his injured lieutenant, that, as long as such 
maxims of government were suffered to prevail, 
the emperor himself would find it no easy task 
to'defcnd his eastern dominions from the inva¬ 
sion of a foreign enemy. When he had sulxiued 
or pacified the barbarians of the Danulx*, Ck>n- 
stantius proceeded by slow marches into the 
East; and after he had wept over the smoking 
ruins of Amida, he formed, with a |x)werful 
army, the siege of Bezabde. The walb were 
shaken by the reiterated efforts of the most enor¬ 
mous of the battering-rams; the town was re¬ 
duced to the last extremity; but it was still de« 


fended by the patient and intrepid valour of the 
garrison, till the approach of the rainy season 
obliged the emperor to raise the siege, and in- 
gioriously to retreat into his winter-quarters at 
Anticx:h.** The pride of Constantius, and the 
ingenuity of his courtiers, were at a loss to dis¬ 
cover any materials for panegyric in the events 
of the Persian war; while the glory of his cousin 
Julian, to whose military command he had in¬ 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed 
to the world in the simple and concise narrative 
of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantius 
had abandoned to the barbarians of Germany 
the countries of Gaul, which still acknowledged 
the authority of his rival. A numerous swarm of 
Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the 
Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes 
of .spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all the ter¬ 
ritories which thtty should be able to subdue.** 
But the emperor, w ho for a temp>orary service 
had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious 
spirit of the barbarians, soon discovered and 
lamented the difficulty of dismissing these for¬ 
midable allies, after they had tasted the rich¬ 
ness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice 
distinction of loyalty and relx*llion, these un¬ 
disciplined robbers treated as their natural en¬ 
emies all the subjects of the empire who pos¬ 
sessed any prop)erty w hich they were desirous of 
acquiring. Forty-five flourishing cities, Ton- 
gres, Cologne, Trcv'cs, Worms, Spires, Stras- 
burg, etc., besides a far greater number of 
towns and villages, were pillaged, and for the 
most part reduced to ashes. The barbarians of 
Germany, still faithful to the maxims of their 
ancestors, abhorred the confinement of walls, to 
which they applied the odious names of prisons 
and sepulchres; and, fixing their independent 
habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine, 
the Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured them¬ 
selves against the danger of a surprise, by a rude 
and hasty fortification of large trees, w'hich were 
felled and thrown across the roads. The Ale¬ 
manni were established in the modern countries 
of Alsace and Lorraine; the Franks occupied 
the island of the Batavians, together with an ex¬ 
tensive district of Brabant, which was then 
know n by the appellation of Toxandria,** and 
may deserve to be considered as the original 
seat of their Gallic monarchy.** From the sources 
to the mouth of the Rhine, the conquests of the 
Germans extended above forty miles to the west 
of that river, over a country peopled by colonies 
of their own name and nation; and the scene of 
their devastations was three times more exten* 
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sive than that of their conquests. At a still 
greater distance the open towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified 
cities, who trusted to their strength and vigi¬ 
lance, were obliged to content themselves with 
such supplies of corn as they could raise on the 
vacant land within the enclosure of their walls. 
The diminished legions, destitute of pay and 
provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled 
at the approach, and even at the name, of the 
barbarians. 

Under these melancholy circumstances, an 
inexperienced youth was appointed to save and 
to govern the provinces of Gaul, or rather, as he 
expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain image of 
Imperial greatness. The retired scholastic edu¬ 
cation of Julian, in which he had been more 
conversant with books than with arms, w ith the 
dead than with the living, left him in profound 
ignorance of the practical arts of war and gov¬ 
ernment; and when he awkwardly repeated 
some military exercise which it was necessary 
for him to learn, he exclaimed with a sigh, “O 
Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!" 
Yet even this speculative philosophy, which 
men of business are too apt to despise, had filled 
the mind of Julian with the noblest precepts 
and the most shining examples; had animated 
him with the love of virtue, the desire of fame, 
and the contempt of death. The habits of tem¬ 
perance recommended in the schools are still 
more essential in the severe discipline of a camp. 
The simple wants of nature regulated the ineas-* 
ure of his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain 
the delicacies provided for his table, he satisfied 
his appetite with the coarse and common fare 
which was allotted to the meanest soldiers. Dur¬ 
ing the rigour of a Gallic winter he never suf¬ 
fered a fire in his bedchamber; and after a short 
and interrupted slumber, he frequently rose in 
the middle of the night from a carpel spread on 
the floor, to despatch any urgent business, to 
visit his rounds, or to steal a few moments for 
the prosecution of his favourite studies.*^’ The 
precepts of eloquence, which he had hitherto 
practised on fancied topics of declamation, 
were more usefully applied to excite or to as¬ 
suage the passions of an armed multitude: and 
although Julian, from his early habits of con¬ 
versation and literature, was more familiarly 
acquainted with the beauties of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, he had attained a competent knowledge 
of the Latin tongue.** Since Julian was not orig¬ 
inally designed for the character of a legislator 
or a judge, it is probable that the civil jurispru- 
denoe of the Romans had not engaged any con¬ 


siderable share of his attention: but he derived 
from his philosophic studies an inflexible regard 
for justice, tempered by a disposition to clem¬ 
ency, the knowledge of the general principles of 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently 
investigating the most intricate and tedious 
questions which could be proposed for his dis¬ 
cussion. The measures of policy, and the opera¬ 
tions of war, must submit to the various acci¬ 
dents of circumstance and character, and the 
unpractised student will often be perplexed in 
the application of the most perfect theory. But 
in the acquisition of this irnpijrtant science Ju¬ 
lian was assisted by the active vigour of his ow'ii 
genius, as well as by the wisdom and experience 
of Sallust, an officer of rank, who soon con¬ 
ceived a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship; and whose incorrupti¬ 
ble integrity was adorned by the talent of insin¬ 
uating the liarshcst truths without w'ounding 
the delicacy of a royal ear.®* 

Immediately after Julian had received the 
purple at Milan he was sent into Gaul with a 
feeble retinue^ of three hundred and sixty sol¬ 
diers. At Vienna, w'here he passed a painful and 
anxious winter, in the hands of those ministers 
to w'hom Constantius had intrusted the direc¬ 
tion of his conduct, the C.rsar was infornw'd of 
the siege and deliverance of Autun. That large 
and ancient citv, f)roterted only by a ruined 
w’all and pusillanimous garrison, was sa\(*d by 
the generous resolution of a few vtterans, who 
resumed their arms for the defence of their 
country. In his march from Autun, through the 
heart of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced 
with ardour the earliest opportunity of signal¬ 
ising his courage. At the head of a small body of 
archers and heavy cavalry, he piefcrred the 
shorter but the mon* dangerous of two roads; 
and sometimes eluding and sometimes resisting 
the attacLs of the barbarians, who wrre masters 
of the field, he arri\ed with honour and safety 
at the camp near Rheims, where the Roman 
troops had been ordered to assemble. The as¬ 
pect of ih«*ir young prince revived the droop¬ 
ing spirit of the soldiers, and tliey marched from 
Rheims in search of the enemy with a confi¬ 
dence which had almost proved fatal to them. 
The Alemanni, familiarised to the knowledge of 
the country, secretly collected their scattiTcd 
forces, and, seizing the opportunhy of a dark 
and rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on 
the rear-guard of the Romans. Before the inevi¬ 
table disorder could be remedied, two legions 
were destroyed; and Julian was taught by ex¬ 
perience that caution and vigilance arc the most 
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important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action he recovered and 
established his military fame; but as the agility 
of the barbarians saved them from the pursuit, 
his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. He 
advanced, however, to the banks of the Rhine, 
surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced him¬ 
self of the difHculties of the war, and retreated 
on the approach of winter, discontented with 
the court, with his army, and with his own suc- 
ccss.^“ The power of the enemy was yet un¬ 
broken; and the Cxsar had no sooner separated 
his troops, and fixed his own quarters at Sens, 
in the centre of Gaul, than he was surrounded 
and besieged by a numerous host of Germans. 
Reduced in this extremity to the resources of 
his own mind, he displayed a prudent intrepid¬ 
ity which compensated for all the deficiencies of 
the place and garrison; and the barbarians, at 
the end of thirty days, were obliged to retire 
with disappointed rage. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was in¬ 
debted only to his sword for this signal deliver¬ 
ance, was embittcicd by the reflection that he 
w'as abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps de¬ 
voted to destruction, by those who were Ixiund 
to assist him by every tic of honour and fidelity. 
Marccllus, master-general of the cavalry in 
Crdul, interpreting too strictly the jealous orders 
of the court, Ix'held with supine indiflerencc the 
distress of Julian, and h.td restrained the irtjops 
under his command from marc lung to the relief 
of Sens. If the Cxsar had dissembled in silence 
so dangerous an insult, his person and authority 
would have been exposed to the contempt of the 
world; and if an action so criminal had been 
suHered to pass with impunity, the emperor 
would have confirmed the suspicions which re¬ 
ceived a very specious colour from this conduct 
towards the princes of the I lavian family. Mar- 
cellus W'as recalled, and gently dismissed from 
his oiiice.^^ In his room Severus w’as appointed 
general of the cavalry; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could 
advise witli respect, and execute with zeal; and 
who submitted, without reluctance, to the su¬ 
preme command which Julian, by the interest 
of his patroness Eu-sebia, at length obtained over 
the armies of Gaul.^- A very judicious plan of 
operations was adopted for the approaching 
campaign. Julian himself, at the head ot the re¬ 
mains of the veteran bands, and of some new 
levies which he had been permitted to form, 
boldly penetrated into the centre of the German 
cantonments, and carefully ree.stablishcd the 
fortifications of Saverne, in an advantageous 


post which would either check the incursions ot 
intercept the retreat of the enemy. At the same 
time Barbatio, general of the infantry, advanced 
from Milan with an army of thirty thousand 
men, and, passing the mountains, prepared to 
throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Basil. It was reasonable to expect that 
the Alemanni, pressed on cither side by the 
Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate 
the provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the de¬ 
fence of their native country. But the hopes of 
the campaign were defeated by the incapacity, 
or the envy, or the secret instructions of Bar¬ 
batio, who acted as if he had been the enemy of 
the Caesar, and the secret ally of the barbarians. 
The negligence with which he permitted a troop 
of pillagers freely to pass, and to return, almost 
before the gates of his camp, may be imputed to 
his want of abilities; but the treasonable act of 
burning a number of boats, and a superfluous 
stock of provisions, which would have been of 
the most essential service to the army of Gaul, 
was an evidence of his hostile and criminal in¬ 
tentions. The Germans despised an enemy who 
appeared destitute cither of power or of inclina¬ 
tion to offend them; and the ignominious 
retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the ex¬ 
pected support, and left him to extricate him¬ 
self from a hazardous situation, w'hcre he could 
neither remain with safety, nor retire with 
honour.’® 

As soon as they w'erc delivered from the fears 
of invasion, the Alcmanni prepared to chastise 
the Roman youth w'ho presumed to dispute the 
possession of that country which they claimed as 
their ow n by the right of conquest and of trea¬ 
ties. They emplo>'ea three days, and as many 
nights, in transporting over theRhinethcir mili- 
mry powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking 
the jionderous javelin which he had victoriously 
wielded against the brother of Magneniiiis, led 
the van of the barbarians, and moderated by 
his experience the martial ardour which his ex¬ 
ample inspired.’* He was followed by six other 
kings, by ten princes of regal extraction, by a 
long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty- 
five thousand of the bravest warriors of the 
tril 1 *5 of Germany. The conlidcncc derived from 
the view of their own strength W'as increased by 
the intelligence which they received from a de¬ 
serter, that the Cxsar, with a feeble army of 
thirteen thousand men, occupied a post about 
onc-and-twenty miles from their camp of Stras- 
burg. With this inadequate force Julian rc- 
soh ed to seek and to encounter the barbarian 
host; and the chance of a general action was 
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preferred to the tedious and uncertain opera¬ 
tion of separately engaging the dispersed parties 
of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close 
order, and in two columns; the cavalry on the 
right, the infantry on the left; and the day was 
so far spent when they appeared in sight of the 
enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his 
troop)S to recruit their exhausted strength by the 
necessary refreshments of sleep and food. Yield¬ 
ing, however, with some reluctance, to the 
clamours of the soldiers, and even to the opin¬ 
ion of his council, he exhorted them to justify 
by their valour the eager impatience wiiich, in 
case of a defeat, would be universally branded 
with the epithets of rashness and presumption. 
The trumpets sounded, the military shout w'as 
heard through the field, and the two armies 
rushed with equal fury to the charge. The Cae¬ 
sar, who conducted in person his right w'ing, de¬ 
pended on the dexterity of his archers and the 
weight of his cuirassiers. But his ranks were in¬ 
stantly broken by an irregular mixture of light- 
horse and of light-infantry, and he had the 
mortification of beholding the flight of six hun¬ 
dred of his most renowned cuirassiers.*^® The 
fugitives were stopped and rallied b> the pres¬ 
ence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his owm safety, threw himself before them, and, 
urging every motive of shame and honour, led 
them back against the victorious enemy. The 
conflict between the two lines of infantry was 
obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed 
the superiority of strength and stature, the 
Romans that of discipline and tamper; and as 
the barbarians who served under the standard 
of the empire united the respective advantages 
of both parties, their strenuous efforts, guided 
by a skilful leader, at length determined the 
event of the day. The Romans lost four tribunes, 
and two hundred and forty-three soldiers, in 
this memorable battle of Strasburg, so glorious 
to the Caesar,and so salutary to the afflicted 
provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the Alemanni 
were slain in the field, without including those 
who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed 
with darts whilst they attempted to swim across 
the river.Chnodomar himself was surrounded 
and taken prisoner, with three of his brave com¬ 
panions, who had devoted themselves to follow 
in life or death the fate of their chieftain. Julian 
received him with military pomp in the council 
of his officers; and expressing a generous pity 
for the fallen state, dissembled his inward con¬ 
tempt for the abject humiliation of his captive. 
Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of the 


Alemanni as a grateful spectacle to the cities of 
Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the em¬ 
peror this splendid trophy of his victory. Chno¬ 
domar experienced an honourable treatment: 
but the impatient barbarian could not long sur¬ 
vive his defeat, his confinement, and his exile. 

After Julian had repulsed the Alemanni from 
the provinces of the Upper Rhine, he turned 
his arms against the Franks, who were seated 
nearer to the oa^an, on the confines of Gaul and 
Germany; and w'ho, from their numbers, and 
still more from their intrepid valour, had ever 
been esteemed the most formidable of the b.ir- 
barians.'® Although they were strongly actuated 
by the allurements of rapine, they professed a 
disinterested love of war, which they considered 
as the supreme honour and felicity of human 
nature; and their minds and bodies were so 
completelv hardened by perpetual action, that, 
according to the lively expression of an orator, 
the snows of winter were as pleasant to them as 
the flowers of spring. In the month of DeccmlxT 
which followed the battle of Strasburg, Julian 
attacked a body of six hundred Franks who had 
thrown themselves into two castles on the 
Meuse.'*® In the midst of that severe season they 
sustained, with inflexible constancy, a siege of 
fifty-four days, till at length, exhausted by hun¬ 
ger, and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy 
in breaking the ice of the river left them no hopes 
of escape, the Franks con-sentedr for the first 
time, to dispense with the ancient law which 
commanded them to conquer or to die. Tht* 
Caes<ir iininediatelv sent his captives to the coui t 
of Constantius, who, accepting them as a val¬ 
uable present,’'^ rejvjiced in the opportunity of 
adding so many heroes to the choicest troops of 
his domestic guards. The obstinate resistance of 
this handful of Franks apprised Julian of the dif¬ 
ficulties of the expedition which he meditated 
for the ensuing spring against the whole bod> of 
the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and 
astonished the active barbarians. Ordering his 
soldiers to provide themselves with biscuit for 
twenty days, he suddenly pitched ^s camp near 
Tongres, while the enemy still supposed him in 
his winter-quarters of Paris, expecting the slow 
arrival of his convoys from Aquifain. Withcjut 
allowing the Franks to unite or |o deliberate, 
he skilfully spread his legions from Cologne to 
the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the 
success of his arms, .soon n^duced the suppliant 
tribes to implore the clemency and to obc^ the 
commands of their conqueror. The Chama- 
vians submissively retired to their former habita¬ 
tions beyond the Rhine; but the Salians were 
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permitted to possess their new establishment of 
Tuxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries of the 
Roman empire.®* The treaty was ratified by 
solemn oaths; and perpetual inspectors were 
appointed to reside among the Franks, with the 
authority of enforcing the strict observance of 
the conditions. An incident is related, interest¬ 
ing enough in itself, and by no means repugnant 
to the character of Julian, who ingeniously con¬ 
trived both the plot and the catastrophe of the 
tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, 
he required the son of their king, as the only 
hostage on whom he could rely. A mournful 
silence, interrupted by tears and groans, de¬ 
clared the sad p>crplexity of the barbarians; and 
their aged chief lamented, in pathetic language, 
that his private loss was now embittered by a 
sense of the public calamity. While the Chama¬ 
vians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the 
royal captive, whom they believed to have been 
slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes; 
and as soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into 
attention, the Csesar addressed the assembly in 
the following terms:—^'Behold the son, the 
prince, whom you wept. You had lost him by 
)our fault. God and the Romans have restored 
liiin to you. 1 shall still preserve and educate 
the \outh, rather as a monument of my own 
V irtue than as a pledge of your sincerity. Should 
you presume to violate the faith which you have 
•kWijrn, the arms of the republic will avenge the 
perlidy, not on the innocent, but on the guilty.** 
llie barbarians withdrew Irom his presence, 
impressed with the warmest sentiments ol grati¬ 
tude and admiration.®* 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered 
the provinces of Gaul from the barbarians of 
Germany. He aspired to emulate the glory of 
the lirst and most illustrious of the eni{x*rors; 
alter whose example he composed his ow n com¬ 
mentaries of the Ciallic war,**^ Cxsar has re¬ 
lated, with conscious pnde, the manner in 
which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian could 
lx>ast that, before he assumed the title of Au¬ 
gustus, he had carried the Roman eagles be¬ 
yond that great rix-er in three successful expedi¬ 
tions.*® The consternation of the Germans after 
the l>attle of Strasburg encouraged him to the 
first attempt; and the reluctance of the troops 
soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a 
leader who shared the fatigues and dangers 
which he imposed on the meanest of the sol¬ 
diers. The villages on cither side of the Main, 
which were plentifully stored with corn and 
cattle, felt the ravages of an invading army. The 
principal houses, constructed with some imita¬ 


tion of Roman elegance, were consumed by the 
flames; and the Caesar boldly advanced about 
ten miles, till his progress was stopped by a dark 
and impenetrable forest, undermined by sub¬ 
terraneous passages, which threatened with se¬ 
cret snares and ambush every step of the assail¬ 
ant. The ground was already covered with snow; 
and Julian, after repairing an ancient ca.stle 
which had been erected by Trajan, granted a 
truce of ten months to the submissive barbar¬ 
ians. At the expiration of the truce Julian under¬ 
took a second expedition beyond the Rhine, to 
humble the pride of Surmar and Hortaire, two 
of the kings of th<* Alemanni, who had been pres¬ 
ent at the battle of Strasburg. They promised 
to restore all the Roman captives who yet re¬ 
mained alive; and as the Csesar had procured 
an exact account from the cities and villages of 
Gaul of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he 
detected every av^mpt to deceive him w'ith a 
degree of readiness and accuracy which almost 
established the belief of his supernatural knowl¬ 
edge. His third expedition was still more splen¬ 
did and important than the two former. The 
Germans had collected their military powers, 
and moved along the opposite banks of the 
river, with a design of destroying the bridge, 
and of preventing the passage of the Romans. 
But this judicious plan of defence was discon¬ 
certed by a skilful diversion. Three hundred 
light-armed and active soldiers were detached 
in forty small boats, to fall down the stream in 
silence, and to land at some distance from the 
posts oi the enemy. They executed their orders 
with so much Ixjldness and celerity, that they 
had almost surprised the barbarian chiefs, who 
returned in the fearless confidence of intoxica¬ 
tion from one of their nocturnal festivals. With¬ 
out repeating the uniform and disgusting talc of 
slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve that Julian dictated his own conditions of 
peace to six of the haughtiest kings of the Alc- 
manni, three of whom were [xrnnilted to view* 
the severe discipline and martial pomp of a 
Roman camp. Followed by tw'cnty thou&md 
captives, whom he had rescued fi'om the chains 
of the barbarians, the Caesar repassed the Rhine, 
after terminating a war the success of w’hich has 
been compared to the ancient glories of the 
Punic and Cimbric victories. 

As soon as the valour and conduct of Julian 
had secured an interval of peace, he applied 
himself to a work more congenial to his humane 
and philosophic temper. The cities of Gaul, 
which had sufTered from the inroads of the bar¬ 
barians, he diligently repaired; and seven im- 
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portant posts, between Mentz and the mouth of 
the Rhine, are particularly mentioned as hav¬ 
ing been rebuilt and fortified by the order of 
Julian.*^ The vanquished Germans had sub¬ 
mitted to the just but humiliating condition of 
preparing and conveying the necessary ma¬ 
terials. The active zeal of Julian urged the pros¬ 
ecution of the work; and such was the spirit 
which he had diffused among the troops, that 
the auxiliaries themselves, waiving their exemp¬ 
tion from any duties of fatigue, contended in the 
most servile labours with the diligence of the 
Roman soldiers. It was incumbent on the Cxsar 
to provide for the subsistence as well as for the 
safety of the inhabitants and of the garrisons. 
The desertion of the former, and the mutiny of 
the latter, must have been the fatal and inevi¬ 
table consequences of famine. The tillage of the 
provinces of Gaul had been interrupted by the 
calamities of war; but the scanty harvests of the 
continent were supplied, by his paternal care, 
from the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hun¬ 
dred large barques, framed in the forest of the 
Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of 
Britain; and returning from thenre, laden with 
corn, sailed up the Rhine, and distributed their 
cargoes to the several towns and fortresses along 
the banks of the river. The arms of Julian had 
restored a free and secure navigation, which 
Constantins had offered to purchase at the ex¬ 
pense of his dignity, and of a tributary present 
of two thousand pounds of silver. The emperor 
parsimoniously refused to his soldiers the sums* 
which he granted with a lavish and trembling 
hand to the barbarians. The dexterity, as well 
as the ffrmncss of Julian, was put to a severe 
trial, when he took the field with a discontented 
army, which had already served two campaigns 
without receiving any regular pay or any extra¬ 
ordinary donative. 

A tender regard for the peace and happiness 
of his subjects was the ruling principle which di¬ 
rected, or seemed to direct, the administration 
of Julian.**® He devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters to the offices of civil government; and 
affected to assume with more pleasure the char¬ 
acter of a magistrate than that of a general. Be¬ 
fore he took the field he devolved on the provin¬ 
cial governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal; 
but, on his return, he carefully rcvis<!d their pro¬ 
ceedings, mitigated the rigour of the law, and 
pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. Superior to the last temptation of 
virtuous minds, an indiscreet and intemperate 
zeal for justice, he restrained, with calmness 


and dignity, the warmth of an advocate who 
prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the 
Narbonnesc province. “Who will ever be found 
guilty,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
“if it be enough to deny?” “And who,” replied 
Julian, ‘will ever be innocent, if it is sufficient to 
affirm?” In the general administration of peace 
and war, the interest of the .sovereign is com¬ 
monly the same as that of his people; but C'on- 
stantius would have thought himself deeply in¬ 
jured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded him 
of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The 
prince who was invested with the ensigns of 
royalty might sometimes presume to correct the 
rapacious insolence of the inferior agents, to ex¬ 
pose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an 
equal and easier mode of collection. But the 
management of the finances was more safelv in¬ 
trusted to Florentius, Praetorian prsefcct of Gaul, 
an effeminate tyrant, incapable of pity or re¬ 
morse: and the haughty minister complained of 
the most decent and gentle opposition, v\hile 
Julian himself was rather inclined to censure 
the w'eakne.ss of his own behaviour. The Ciivsar 
had rejected with abhorrence a mandate for the 
levy of an extraordinary tax; a new superindic- 
tion, which the prcTfect had offered for his sig¬ 
nature; and the faithful picture of the public 
misery, by which he had l>een obliged to justify 
his relusal, offended the court orGonst.mtius. 
We may enjoy the pleasure of reading the senti¬ 
ments of Julian, as he expresses them with 
warmth and freedom in a letter to one ol his 
most intimate friends. After stating his own con¬ 
duct, he proceeds in the "following terms:— 
“Was it possible for the disciple of Plato and 
Aristotle to act otherwise than I have done? 
Could I abandon the unhappy subjects intrust¬ 
ed to my care? Was I not called upon to defend 
them from the repeated injuri<*s of these unfeel¬ 
ing robbers? A tribune who deserts his post is 
punished with death, and deprived of the hon¬ 
ours of burial. With what justice could 1 pro¬ 
nounce his sentence, if, in the hour of danger, I 
myself neglected a duty far more sacred and far 
more important? Ciod has placed me in this 
elevated post; his providence will guard and 
support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, 1 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a 
pure and upright conscience. Would to Heaven 
that I still possessed a counseller like Sallust! If 
they think proper to send me a successor, I shall 
submit, without reluctance; and had much rath¬ 
er improve the short opportunity of doing 
good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of 
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evil.”®® The precarious and dependent situation 
of Julian displayed his virtues and concealed 
his defects. The young hero who supported, in 
Gaul, the throne of Constantius, was not per¬ 
mitted to reform the vices of the government; 
but he had courage to alleviate or to pity the 
distress of the people. Unless he had been able 
to revive the martial spirit of the Romans, or to 
introduce the arts of industry and refmement 
among their savage eneniie.s, he could not en¬ 
tertain any rati<3nal hopes of securing the public 
tranquillity, cither by the peac<‘ or conquest of 
Germany. Yet the vi( tories of Julian susf>ended 
for a short time the inroads of the barbarians, 
and delayed the ruin of the Western Empire. 

His salutary inlluence restored the cities of 
Gaul, which had lx‘en so lt)ng exposed to the 
evils of civil discord, barbarian war, and domes¬ 
tic ivrannv; and the spirit of industry was re- 
vivr‘d with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and eominerte again flourished 
under the protection of the laws; and the 
or (ivil corp<jrations were again filled with use¬ 
ful and respt'clable mciiiixTs: the youth were 
no longer apprehensive of marriage; and mar¬ 
ried persons were no longer aj)prehensive of 
posterity: the public and [)rivate festivals were 
celebrated with customary pomp; and the fre¬ 
quent and secure intercourse of the prfwinces 
disi)laved the image of national pros[K*rity.®* 
A mmd like that of Julian must hav'e felt the 
general happiness of which he was the author; 
but he \icwed with i^Tuliar satislactitm and 
coin])laeencv the city of Paris, the seat of his 
winter residence, and the object even (jf his par¬ 
tial attection.®^Thdt splendid capital, which now 
embraces an ample territory on cither side of 
the Seine, was originally confined to the small 


island in the midst of the river, from whence the 
inhabitants derived a supply of pure and salu¬ 
brious water. The river bathed the foot of the 
walls; and the town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. A forest overspread the north¬ 
ern side of the Seine, but on the south, the 
ground which now bears the name of the Uni¬ 
versity was insensibly covered with houses, and 
adorned with a palace and amphitheatre, 
baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Mars for the 
exercise of the Roman troops. The severity of 
the climate was tempered by the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ocean; and with some precautions, 
which experience had taught, the vine and fig- 
tree were succes^jfully cultivated. But in remark¬ 
able winters the Seine was deeply frozen; and 
the huge pieces of ice that floated down the 
stream might be compared, by an Asiatic, to 
the blocks of white marble which were extracted 
from the quarric^f Phrygia. The licentiousness 
and corruption of Antioch recalled to the mem¬ 
ory of Julian the severe and simple manners of 
his lx*lo\ed lAitetia,®* where the amusements of 
the theatre were unknown or despised. He in¬ 
dignantly contrasted the efleminate Syrians 
with the brave and honest simplicity of the 
Ciauls, and almost forgave the intemperance 
which was the onlv stain of the Celtic charac¬ 
ter.®* If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science 
and genius, capable of understanding and of in¬ 
structing a disciple of the Greeks; he might ex¬ 
cuse the lively and graceful follies of a nation 
whose martial sj^irit has never been enervated 
by the indulgence of luxury; and he must ap¬ 
plaud the perfection of that inestimable art 
which softens and refines and embellishes the 
intercourse of social life. 


CHAPTER XX 


The Motives, Progress, and EJfecls of the Conversion oj Comtaniine. Legal 
Establishment and Constitution oJ the Christian or Catholic Church. 


T he public establishment of Christianity 
may 1 h* considered as one of the most im¬ 
portant and domestic revolutions w'hich 
excite the most lively curiosity, and afford the 
most valuable instruction. The victories and 
the civil policy of Constantine no longer influ¬ 
ence the stale of Europe; but a considerable 
portion of the globe still retains the impression 
which it received from the conversion of that 
monarch; and the ecclesiastical institutions of 


his reign are still connected, by an indissoluble 
chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the 
interests of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject which may 
be examined with impartiality, but cannot be 
viewed with indifference, a difficulty immedi¬ 
ately arises of a very unexpected nature—that 
of ascertaining the real and precise date of the 
conversion of Constantine. The eloquent Lac- 
tantius, in the midst of his court, seems impa- 
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tient^ to proclaim to the world the glorious ex¬ 
ample of the sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first 
moments of his reign, acknowledged and adored 
the majesty of the true and only God.‘ The 
learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of Con¬ 
stantine to the miraculous sign which was dis¬ 
played in the heavens whilst he meditated and 
prepared the Italian expedition.’ The historian 
Zosimus maliciously asserts that the emperor 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest 
son before he publicly renounced the gods of 
Rome and of his ancestors.^ The perplexity pro¬ 
duced by these discordant authorities is derived 
from the behaviour of Constantine himself. Ac¬ 
cording to the strictness of ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage, the first of the Christian emperors was un¬ 
worthy of that name till the moment of his 
death; since it was only during his last illness 
that he received, as a catechumen, the imposi¬ 
tion of hands/ and was afterwards admitted, 
by the initiatory rites of baptism, into the num¬ 
ber of the faithful.* The Christianity of Con¬ 
stantine must be allowed in a much more vague 
and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy is 
required in tracing the slow and almost imper¬ 
ceptible gradations by which the monarch de¬ 
clared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task 
to eradicate the habits and prejudices of his 
education, to acknowledge the divine power of 
Christ and to understand that the truth of hts 
revelation was incompatible with the worship 
of the gods. The obstacles which he had prob-. 
ably experienced in his own mind instructed 
him to proceed with caution in die momentous 
cliange of a national religion; and he insensibly 
discovered his new opinions, as far as he could 
enforce them with safety and with effect. Dur¬ 
ing the whole course of his reign, the stream of 
Christianity flowed with a gentle, though ac¬ 
celerated, motion: but its general direction was 
sometimes checked, and sometimes diverted, by 
the accidental circumstances of the times, and 
by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of 
the monarch. His ministers were permitted to 
signify the intentions of their master in the vari¬ 
ous language which was best adapted to their 
respective principles;^ and he artfully balanced 
the hopes and fears of his subjects, by publish¬ 
ing in the same year two edicts; the first of 
which enjoined the solemn observance of Sun¬ 
day,* and the second directed the regular con¬ 
sultation of the Antspiccs.* While this impor¬ 
tant revolution yet remained in suspense, the 
Christians and the Pagans watched the conduct 
of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 


with very opposite sentiments. The former were 
prompted by every motive of zeal, as well as 
vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his favour 
and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till 
their just apprehensions were changed into de¬ 
spair and resentment, attempted to conceal 
from the world, and from themselves, that the 
gods of Rome could no longer nxkon the em¬ 
peror in the number of their votaries. The same 
passions and prejudices have cng.igcd the par¬ 
tial writers of the times to connect the public 
profession of Christianity with the most glorious 
or the most ignominious era of the reign of 
Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might 
transpire in the discourses or actions of Con¬ 
stantine, he persevered till he was near forty 
years of age in the practice of the established 
religion;'* and the same conduct which in the 
court of Nicomedia might bt' imputed to his 
fear, could be ascribed only to the inclination or 
policy of the sovereign of Gaul. His liberality 
restored and enriched the temples of the gods; 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint 
are impressed with the figures and attributes of 
Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars and Hercules; and 
his filial piety increased the council of Olympus 
by the solemn apotheosis of his father Constan- 
tius." But the devotion of Constantine was iiKjre 
peculiarly directed to the genius of the Sun, the 
Apollo of Greek and Roman mythology; and 
he was pleased to be represented with the sym¬ 
bols of the God of Light and Pot'lry. The un¬ 
erring shafts of that deity, the brightness of his 
eyes, his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out 
as the patron of a young hero. 'Phe altars of 
Apollo were crowned with the votive offerings 
of Constantine; and the credulous multitude 
were taught to believe that the emperor wvis 
permitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity; and that, cither 
waking or in a vision, he was blessed with the 
auspicious omen.s of a long and victorious reign. 
The Sun was universally celebrated as the in¬ 
vincible guide and protector of C'onstantine; 
and the Pagans might reasonably expect that 
the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of hLs ukigratcful fa¬ 
vourite.** 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited 
sovereignty over the proviiicc.s of Gaul, his 
Christian subjects were protected by the author¬ 
ity, and perhaps by the law.s, of a prince who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating 
their own honour. If we may credit the asser- 
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tioii of Constantine himself, he had been an in¬ 
dignant spectator of the savage cruelties which 
were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, 
on those citizens whose religion was their only 
crime.^* In the East and in the West he had 
seen the diflerent etfccts of severity and indul¬ 
gence ; and as the funner was rendered still more 
odious by the example of Galerius, his implar 
cable enemy, the latter was recommended to 
his imitation by the authority and advice of a 
dying father. The son of Constantins immedi¬ 
ately suspended or repealed the edicts of perse¬ 
cution, and granted the free exercise of their 
religious ceremonies to all those who had al¬ 
ready professed themselves meniliers of the 
church. They were soon encouraged to dcp<*nd 
on the favour as well as on the justice of their 
sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere 
reverence for the name of Christ, and for the 
God <if the Christians.*^ 

Alx)ut five months after th<* conquest of Italy, 
the cmp«*ror made a solemn and authentic dec¬ 
laration of his sentiments by the celebrated edict 
of Milan, which resuired peace to the catholic 
church. In the px;rsonal interview of the two 
wesUTU princes, Constantine, by the ascendant 
of genius and power, obtained the read\ con¬ 
currence of his colleague, Licinius; the union of 
their names and authority disarmed the fury of 
Maxirnin; and, after the death of the tyrant of 
the East, the edict of Milan was received as a 
general and fundamental law ol the Rinnan 
world.**^ 

'I’he wisdom of the emperors provided for the 
ivstitution of all the civil and religious rights of 
which the Christians had lieen so unjustly de¬ 
prived. It was enacted that the places ol wor¬ 
ship, and public lands, which had lK*cn con- 
flscated, should be restored to the church, with¬ 
out dispute, without delay, and v\ithout ex¬ 
pense: and this severe injunction wa.s accom¬ 
panied with a gracious promise, that, if anv of the 
purchasers had paid a fair and adetjuate price, 
they should be indemnified from the Imperial 
treasury. The salutary regulations which guard 
the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed 
on the principles of enlarged and equal tolera¬ 
tion; and such an equality must have been in¬ 
terpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous 
and honourable distinction. I'he tw'O emperors 
proclaim to the world that they have granted a 
free and absolute power to the Christians, and 
to all others, of following the religion which 
each individual thinks proper to prefer, to which 
he has addicted his mind, and which he may 
deem the best adapted to his own use. They 
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carefully explain every ambiguous word, re¬ 
move every exception, and exact from the gov¬ 
ernors of the provinces a strict obedience to the 
true and simple meaning of an edict which was 
designed to establish and secure, without any 
limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They 
condescend to assign tw'O weighty reasons which 
have induced them to allow this universal toler¬ 
ation: the humane intention of consulting the 
peace and happiness of their people; and the 
pious hope that by such a conduct they shall 
appease and propitiate the Deity^ whose seat is in 
heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many 
signal proofs which they have received of the 
divine favour; and they trust that the same 
Providence will for ever continue to protect the 
prosperity of the prince and people. From these 
vague and indefinite expressions of piety three 
suppositions may l>e deduced, of a diflerent, but 
not of an incoiypatible nature. The mind of 
Coastantine might fluctuate between the Pagan 
and the Christian religions. According to the 
loose and complying notions of Polytheism, he 
might acknowledge the God of the Christians 
as one of the many dciii<*s who compose the hier¬ 
archy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace 
the philosophic and pleasing idea that, not¬ 
withstanding the variety of names, of rites, and 
of opinions, all the sects and all the nations of 
mankind are united in the worship of the com¬ 
mon Father and CCreator of the universe.*® 

But the counsels of princes are more frequent¬ 
ly infliienc<*d by views of tempcjral advantage 
than by considerations of abstract and specu¬ 
lative truth. I'he partial and increaiing favour 
of Constantine may naturally be referred to the 
esteem v\ hich he entertained for the moral char¬ 
acter of the Christians, and to a persuasion that 
the propagation of the Gospel would inculcate 
the practice of private and public v irtue. What¬ 
ever latitude an absolute monarch may assume 
in his own conduct, whatever indulgence he 
may claim for his owm passions, it is undoubted¬ 
ly his interest that all his subjects should respect 
the natural and civil obligations of society. But 
the operation of the wisest laws is impcri'ect and 
precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they 
cattnot always restrain vice. 'Fheir jxiwer is in- 
sufliciem to prohibit all that they condemn, nor 
can they always punish the actions which they 
prohibit. The legislators of antiquity had sum¬ 
moned to their aid the powers of education and 
of opinion. But every principle which had once 
maintained the vigour and purity of Rome and 
Sparta was long since extinguished in a declining 
and despotic empire. Philosophy still exercised 
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her temperate sway over the human mind, but 
the cause of virtue derived very feeble support 
from the influence of the Pagan superstition. 
Under these discouraging circumstances a pru¬ 
dent magistrate might observe with pleasure 
the progress of a religion which diffused among 
the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and 
every condition of life, recommended as the will 
and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced 
by the sanction of eternal rewards or punish¬ 
ments. The experience of Greek and Roman 
history could not inform the world how far the 
system of national manners might be reformed 
and improved by the precepts of a divine reve¬ 
lation; and Constantine might listen with some 
confidence to the flattering, and indeed reason¬ 
able, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent 
apologist seemed firinly to expect, and almost 
ventured to promise, that the establishment of 
Christianity would restore the innocence and 
felicity of the primitive age; that the worship of 
the true God would extinguish war and dissen¬ 
sion among those who mutually considered 
themselves as the children of a common parent; 
that every impure desire, every angry or selfish 
passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the Gospel; and that the magistrates might 
sheath the sword of justice among a people who 
would be universally actuated by the senti¬ 
ments of truth and piety, ol equity and modera¬ 
tion, of harmony and universal love.'^ 

The passive and unresisting obedience which, 
bows under the yoke of authority, or even of 
oppression, must have appeared* in the eyes of 
an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and 
useful of the evangelic virtues.^® The primitive 
Christians derived the institution of civil gov¬ 
ernment, not from the consent of the people, 
but from the decrees of Heaven. The reigning 
emperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by 
treason and murder, immediately assumed the 
sacred character of vicegerent of the Deity. To 
the Deity alone he was accountable for the 
abuse of his power; and his subjects were indis¬ 
solubly bound by their oath of fidelity to a ty¬ 
rant who had violated every law of nature and 
society. The humble Christians were sent into 
the world as sheep among wolves; and since 
they were not permitted to employ force even 
in the defence of their religion, they should be 
still more criminal if they were tempted to shed 
the blood of their fellow-creatures in disputing 
the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of 
this transitory life. Faithful to tiie doctrine of 
the apostle, who in the reign of Nero had preach¬ 


ed the duty of unconditional submission, the 
Christians of the three first centuries preserved 
their conscience pure and innocent of the guilt 
of secret consjnracy or open rebellion. While 
they experienced the rigour of persecution, they 
were never provoked either to meet their ty¬ 
rants in the flcld, or indignantly to withdraw 
themselves into some remote and sequestered 
corner of the globe.*® The protestants of France, 
of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted with 
such intrepid courage their civil and religious 
freedom, have been insulted by the invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primi¬ 
tive and of the reformed Christians.-® Perhaps, 
instead of censure, some applause may Ixr due 
to the superior sense and spirit ol our ancestors, 
who had convinced themselves that religion 
cannot abolish the unalienable rights of human 
nature.’^* Perhaps the patience of the primitive 
church may be ascribed to its weakness as well 
as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, 
without leaders, without arms, without fortifi¬ 
cations, must have encountered inevitable de¬ 
struction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the 
master of the Roman legions. But the Christians, 
when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solicited the favour ol Constantine, could al¬ 
lege, with truth and tonlidencc, that they held 
the principle of pa.ssive obedience, and that, in 
the space of three centuries, their conduct had 
always Inrcn conformable to their principles. 
They might add that the tluoiie of the em¬ 
perors would be established on a fixed and 
permanent basis il all their subjects, embracing 
the Christian doctrine, should learn to sufler 
and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes 
and tyrants are considered us the ministers of 
Heaven, appi;inted to rule or to chastise the 
nations of the earth. But sacred history af¬ 
fords many illustrious examples of the more 
immediate interposition of the Deity in the gov¬ 
ernment of his chosen people. The sceptre and 
the sword were committed to the hands of Mo¬ 
ses, of Joshua, of Gideon, of David^ of the Mac- 
calx*es; the virtues of those heroes were the mo¬ 
tive or the cllect of the divine favour, the success 
of their arms was destined to achieve the de¬ 
liverance or the triumph of the church. If the 
judges of Israel were occasional and temporary 
magistrates, the kings of Judah derived from the 
royal unction of their great ancestor an heredi¬ 
tary and indefeasible right, which could not be 
forfeivd by their own vices, nor recalled by the 
caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary 
providence, which was no longer confined to 
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the Jewish people, might elect Constantine and 
his family as the protectors of the Christian 
world; and the devout Lactantius announces, 
in a prophetic tone, the future glories of his long 
and universal reign/'^^ Galerius and Maximin, 
Maxentius and Licinius, were the rivals who 
shared with the favourite of Heaven the prov¬ 
inces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galcr- 
ius and Maximin soon gratified the resentment, 
and fulfilled the sanguine expectations, of the 
Christians. The success of Constantine against 
Maxentius and Licinius removed the two for¬ 
midable competitors who still opposed the tri¬ 
umph of the second David, and his cause might 
seem to claim the peculiar interposition of 
Providence. The character of the Roman tyrant 
disgraced the purple and human nature; and 
though the Christians might enjoy his precari¬ 
ous favour, they were exposed, with the rest of 
his subjects, to the effects of his wanton and 
capricious cruelty. The conduct of Licenius 
soon Ix'traycd the reluctance with which he had 
consented to the wise and humane regulations 
of the edict of Milan. The convocation of pro¬ 
vincial synods was prohibited in his dominions; 
his Christian officers were ignominiously dis¬ 
missed; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather 
danger, of a general |)crsecution, his partial op- 
pn-ssions were rendered still more odious by the 
violation of a solemn and voluntary engage¬ 
ment,'^® While the East, according to the lively 
expression of Eusebius, was involved in the 
shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious rays 
of cele.stial light warmed and illuminated the 
provinces of the West. The piety of Constantine 
was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of 
the justice of his arms; and his use of victory 
confirmed the opinion of the Christians, that 
their hero was inspired and conducted by the 
Lord of Hosts. I’he conquest of Italy pniduced 
a general edict of toleration; and as soon as the 
defeat of Licinius had invested Constantine 
with the sole dominion of the Roman world, he 
immediately, by circular letters, exhorted all 
his subjects to imitate, without delay, the ex¬ 
ample of their sovereign, and to embrace tlie 
divine truth of Christianity.*^ 

The assurance that the elevation of Constan¬ 
tine was intimately connected with the designs 
of Providence instilled into the minds of the 
Christians two opinions, which, by very differ¬ 
ent means, assisted the accomplishment of the 
prophecy. Their warm ^and active loyalty cx- 
liaiisfed in his favour every resource of human 
industry; and they confidently expected that 
their strenuous efforts would be seconded by 
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some divine and miraculous aid. The enemies 
of Constantine have imputed to interested mo¬ 
tives the alliance which he insensibly contracted 
with the Catholic church, and which apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In 
the beginning of the fourth century the Chris¬ 
tians still bore a very inadequate proportion to 
the inhabitants of the empire; but among a de¬ 
generate people, who viewed the change of 
masters with the indifference of slaves, the spirit 
and union of a religious party might assist the 
popular leader, to whose service, from a princi¬ 
ple of conscience, they had devoted their lives 
and fortunes.'-^^ The example of his father in¬ 
structed Constantine to esteem and to reward 
the merit of the Christians; and in the distribu¬ 
tion of public offices he had the advantage of 
strengthening his government by the choice of 
ministers or generals in whose fidelity he could 
repose a just and^unreserved confidence. By the 
influence of these dignified missionaries the pros¬ 
elytes of the new faith must have multiplied in 
the court and army; the barbarians of Ger¬ 
many, who filled the ranks of the legions, were 
of a careless temper, which acquiesced without 
resistance in the religion of their commander; 
and when they passed the Alps it may fairly be 
presumed that a great number of the soldiers 
had already consecrated their swords to the serv¬ 
ice of Cffirist and of Constantine.®® The habits 
of mankind and the interest of religion gradu¬ 
ally abated the horror of war and bloodshed 
which had so long prevailed among the Chris¬ 
tians; and in the councils which were assembled 
under the gracious protection of Constantine 
the authority of the bishops was seasonably em¬ 
ployed to ratify the obligation of the military 
oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommuni¬ 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their 
arms during the peace of the church.®^ While 
Constantine in his own dominions increased the 
number and real of his faithful adherents, he 
could depend on the support of a powerful fac¬ 
tion in those provinces which were still pos¬ 
sessed or usurpi'd by his rivals. A secret disaffec¬ 
tion was diffused among the Christian subjects 
of Maxentius and Licinuis; and the resentment 
which the latter did not attempt to conceal 
served only to engage them still more deeply in 
the interest of his competitor. The regular cor¬ 
respondence which connected the bishops of the 
most distant provinces enabled them freely to 
communicate their wishes and their designs, 
and to transmit without danger any useful in¬ 
telligence, or any pious contributions, which 
miglit promote the service of Constantine, who 
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publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the deliverance of the church.*^ 

The enthusiasm which inspired the troops, 
and perhaps the emperor himself, had sharpened 
their swords while it satisfied their conscience. 
They marched to battle with the full assurance 
that the same God who had formerly opened a 
passage to the Israelites through the waters of 
Jordan, and had thrown down the walls of Jer¬ 
icho at the sound of the trumpets of Joshua, 
would display his visible majesty and power in 
the victory of Constantine. The evidence of ec¬ 
clesiastical history is prepared to affirm that 
their expectations were justified by the conspic¬ 
uous miracle to which the conversion of the first 
Christian emperor has lx*en almost unatiimous- 
ly ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so 
important an event deserves and demands the 
attention of posterity; and 1 shall endeavour to 
form a just estimate of the famous vision of Con¬ 
stantine, by a distinct consideration of the stand¬ 
ard, the dream, and the celestial sign; by separat¬ 
ing the historical, the natural, and the marvel¬ 
lous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in 
the composition of a specious argument, have 
been artfully confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

1 . An instrument of the tortures u hic'h were 
inflicted only on slaves and strangers became an 
object of horror in the eyes of a Roman citizen; 
and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of ignominy, 
were cJoscly united with the idea of the cross.'-’* 
The piety, rather than the humanity, of Con¬ 
stantine soon abolished in his dominions the 
punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
condescended to suffer;** but the emperor had 
already learned to despise the prejudices of his 
education and of his people, before he could 
erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bear¬ 
ing a cross in its right hand, with an inscription 
which referred the victory of his arms, and the 
deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salu¬ 
tary sign, the true symbol of force and courage.*^ 
The same symbol sanctified the arms of the 
soldiers of Constantine; the cross glittered on 
their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
interwoven into their banners; and the conse¬ 
crated emblems which adorned the perstm of 
the emperor himself were distinguished only by 
richer materials and more exquisite workman¬ 
ship.** But the principal standard which dis¬ 
played the triumph of the cross was styled the 
Labarum,^^ an obscure, though celebrated, name, 
which has been vainly derived from almost all 
the languages of the world. It is described*^ as a 
long pike intersected by a transversal beam. The 


silken veil which hung down from the beam was 
curiously inwrought with the images of the 
reigning monarch and his children. The .summit 
of the pike supported a crown of gold, which en¬ 
closed the mysterious monogram, at once ex¬ 
pressive of the figure of the cross and the initial 
letters of the name of Christ.** The safety of the 
labarutn was intrusted to fifty guards of approv¬ 
ed valour and fidelity; their station was marked 
by honours and eiiiolumcnts; and some fortu¬ 
nate accidents soon introduced an opinion that 
as long as the guards of the labaruin were en¬ 
gaged in the execution of their ofRcc they were 
secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
enemy, in the second civil war Licinius felt and 
dreaded the power of this con.secrated banner, 
the sight of which in the distress of battle ani¬ 
mated the soldiers of Constantine with an invin¬ 
cible entliusiasni, and scattered terror and dis¬ 
may through the ranks of the adverse legions.®* 
The Christian emperors, who respected the ex¬ 
ample of Constantine, displayed in all their 
military expeditions the standard of the cro.ss; 
but when the degenerate successors of'fheodo- 
sius had ceased to api>ear in pierscin at the head 
of their armies, the labaruin was deposited as a 
venerable but usele.ss relic in the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople.*' Its honours arc still preserved on 
the medals of the Flavian family. I'hcir grateful 
devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in 
the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The solemn 
epithets of safety of the republic, glory of the 
army, restoration of public happiness, are equal¬ 
ly applied to the religious and military tro¬ 
phies; and there is still extant a medal of the 
emperor Consiantius, where the standard of the 
labaruin is accompanied with these memorable 
words, By this sign thou shait gon^^ukr.*** 

II. In all occasions of danger or distress it 
was the practice of the primitive (Christians to 
fortify their minds and bodies by the sign of the 
cross, which they used in all their ec< lesiastical 
rites, in all the daily occurrences of life, as an 
infallible preservative against every spe^cies of 
spiritual or temporal evil.*® 'Fhe authority of the 
church might alone have had sufikient weight 
to justify the devotion of Constantine, who, in 
the same prudent and gradual progress, ac¬ 
knowledged the truth and assumed the symbol 
of Christianity. But the testimony pf a contem¬ 
porary writer, who in a formal treatise has 
avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the piety 
of the emperor a more awful and sublime char¬ 
acter. He affirms, with the most perfect confi¬ 
dence, that, in the night which preceded the 
last battle against Maxentius, Constantine was 
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admonished in a dream to inscribe the shields 
of his soldiers with the celestial sign of Gody the 
sacred monogram of the name of Christ; that 
he executed the commands of Heaven, and that 
his valour and obedience were rewarded by the 
decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some 
considerations might perhaps incline a sceptical 
mind to suspect the judgment or the veracity of 
the rhetorician, whose pen, either from zeal or 
interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail¬ 
ing faction.He appears to have published his 
[)eaths of the Persecutors at Nicomedia about 
three years after the Roman victory; but the in¬ 
terval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude for the inven¬ 
tion of declaiiners, the credulity of party, and 
the tacit approbation of the emperor himself; 
who might listen without indignation to a mar¬ 
vellous talc which exalted his fame and pro¬ 
moted his designs. In favour of Licinius, who 
still dissembled his animosity to the Christians, 
the same author has provided a similar vision, of 
a form of prayer, which was communicated by 
an angel, and repcaicJ by the whole army be¬ 
fore' they engaged the legions of the tyrant Max- 
irnin.^* 'Phe frequent repetition of miracles serves 
to provoke, where it does not subdue, the reason 
of mankind; but if the dream of Constantine is 
separately considered, it may be naturally ex¬ 
plained cither by the policy or the enthusiasm of 
the emperor. Whilst his anxiety for the ap¬ 
proaching day, w'hich must decide the fate of 
the empire, was suspended by a short and in¬ 
terrupted slumber, the venerable form of Christ, 
and the well-known symbol of his religion, 
might forcibly offer themselves to the active 
fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, and 
had perhaps secretly implored the power, of the 
God of the Christians. As readily might a con¬ 
summate statesman indulge himself in the use 
of one of those military stratagems, one of those 
pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had 
employed with such art and effect.^’ The prae- 
ternatural origin of dreams w^as universally ad¬ 
mitted by the nations of antiquity, and a con¬ 
siderable part of the Gallic army was already 
prepared to place their confidence in the salu¬ 
tary sign of the Christian religion. The secret 
vision of Constantine could be disproved only 
by the event; and the intrepid hero who had 
passed the Alps and the Apennine might view 
with careless despair the consequences of a de¬ 
feat under the walls of Rome. The senate and 
people, exulting in their own deliverance from 
an c^ious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory 
of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, 


without daring to insinuate that it had been ob¬ 
tained by the protection of the gods. The tri¬ 
umphal arch, which was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambig^uous 
language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, 
and by an instinct or impulse of the Divinity, he 
had saved and avenged the Roman republic.^* 
The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the con¬ 
queror, supposes that he alone enjoyed a secret 
and intimate commerce with the Supreme Be¬ 
ing, who delegated the care of mortals to his 
subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very 
plausible reason why the subjects of Constan¬ 
tine should not presume to embrace the new re¬ 
ligion of their sovereign. 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspi¬ 
cion examines the dreams and omens, the mira¬ 
cles and prodigies, of profane or even of ecclesi¬ 
astical history, will probably conclude that, if 
the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been 
deceived by fraud, the understanding of the 
readers has much more frequently been insulted 
by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or acci¬ 
dent, which seems to deviate from the ordinary 
course of nature, has been rashly ascribed to the 
immediate action of the Deity; and the aston¬ 
ished fancy of the multitude has sometimes 
given shape and colour, language and motion, 
to the fleeting but uncommon meteors of the 
air.*^ Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most 
celebrated orators who, in studied panegyrics, 
have laboured to exalt the glorv of Constantine. 
Nine years after the Roman victory Nazarius^® 
describes an army of divine warriors, who seem¬ 
ed to fall from the sky; he marks their beauty, 
their spirit, their gigantic forms, the stream of 
light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be 
heard, as well as seen, by mortals; and their 
declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantine. For 
the truth of this prodigy the Pagan orator ap¬ 
peals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose pres¬ 
ence he was then speaking: and seems to hope 
that the ancient apparitions^^ would now ob¬ 
tain credit from this recent and public event. 
The Christian fable of Eusebius, which, in the 
space of twenty-six years, might arise from the 
original dream, is cast in a much more correct 
and elegant mould. In one of the inarches of 
Constantine he is reported to have seen with his 
own eyes the luminous trophv of the cross, 
placed above the meridian sun, and inscribed 
with the following words: By this conquer. 
This amazing object in tlic sky astonished the 
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whole army, as well as the emperor himself, who 
was yet undetermined in the choice of a religion: 
but his astonishment was converted into faith 
by the vision of the ensuing night. Christ ap¬ 
peared before his eyes; and displaying the same 
celestial sign of the cross, he directed Constan¬ 
tine to frame a similar standard, and to march, 
with an assurance of victory, against Maxentius 
and all his enemies. The learned bishop of 
Caesarea appears to be sensible that the recent 
discovery of this marvellous anecdote would ex¬ 
cite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining 
the precise circumstances of time and place, 
which always serve to detect falsehood or estab¬ 
lish truthinstead of collecting and recording 
the evidence of so many living witnesses, who 
must have been spectators of this stupendous 
miracle,®® Eusebius contents himself with alleg¬ 
ing a very singular testimony, that of the de¬ 
ceased Constantine, who, many years after the 
event, in the freedom of conversation, had re¬ 
lated to him this extraordinary incident of his 
own life, and had attested the truth of it by a 
solemn oath. The prudence and gratitude of the 
learned prelate forbade him to suspect the ve¬ 
racity of his victorious master; but he plainly in¬ 
timates that, in a fact of such a nature, he 
should have refused his assent to any meaner 
authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the power of the Flavian family; and the 
celestial sign, which the Infidels might after¬ 
wards deride,®^ was disregarded by the Chris¬ 
tians of the age which immediately followed thb 
conversion of Constantine.®* But the Catholic 
church, both of the East and of the West, has 
adopted a prodigy which favours, or seems to 
favour, the popular worship of the cross. The 
vbion of Constantine maintained an honour¬ 
able place in the legend of superstition till the 
bold and sagacious spirit of criticism presumed 
to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the 
truth, of the first Christian emperor.®* 

The protestant and philosophic readers of the 
present age will incline to believe that, in the 
account of his own conversion, Constantine at¬ 
tested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and delib¬ 
erate perjury. They may not hesitate to* pro¬ 
nounce that, in the choice of a religion, his mind 
was determined only by a sense of interest; and 
that (according to the expression of a profane 
poet®^) he used the altars of the church as a con¬ 
venient footstool to the throne of the empire. A 
conclusion so harsh and so absolute is not, how¬ 
ever, warranted by our knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an 


age of religious fervour the most artful states¬ 
men are observed to feel some part of the en¬ 
thusiasm which they inspire; and the most or¬ 
thodox saints assume the dangerous privilege of 
defending the cause of truth by the arms of de¬ 
ceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the 
standard of our belief, as well as of our practice; 
and the same motives of temporal advantage 
which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine W'ould insensibly dis¬ 
pose his mind to embrace a religion so propi¬ 
tious to his fame and fortunes. His vanity was 
gratified by the flattering assurance that he had 
been chosen by Heaven to reign over the earth: 
success had justified his divine title to the throne, 
and that title was founded on the truth of the 
Christian revelation. As real virtue is sometimes 
excited by undeserved applause, the specious 
piety of Constantine, if at first it was only spe¬ 
cious, might gradually, by the influence of 
praise, of habit, and of example, be matured 
into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose 
dress and manners had not qualified them for 
the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Imperial table; they accompanied the monarch 
in his expeditions; and the ascendant which one 
of them, an Egyptian or a Spaniard,®* acquired 
over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the 
effect of magic.®® Lactantius, who has adorned 
the precepts of the Ciospcl witli the eloquence of 
Cicero,®^ and Eusebius, who has consecrated 
the learning and philosophy of the Greek.s to the 
service of religion,®* were both received into the 
friendship and familiarity of their .sovereign; 
and those able masters of controversy could pa¬ 
tiently watch the soft and yielding moments of 
persuasion, and dexterously apply the arguments 
which were the best adapted to his character 
and understanding. Whatever advantages might 
be derived from the acquisition of an Imperial 
proselyte, he was distinguished by the splendour 
of his purple, rather than by the superiority of 
wisdom or virtue, from the many thousands of 
his subjects who had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible 
that the mind of an unlettered spldier should 
have yielded to the weight of evidence which, in 
a more enlightened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In 
the midst of the incessant labours of his great 
office this soldier employed, or affected to em¬ 
ploy, the hours of the night in the diligent study 
of the Scriptures, and the composition of theo* 
logical discourses, which he afterwards pro¬ 
nounced in the presence of a numerous and ap- 
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plauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
which is still extant, the royal preacher expati¬ 
ates on. the various proofs of religion; but he 
dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sibyl¬ 
line verses,®* and the fourth eclogue of Virgil.®* 
Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Man¬ 
tuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of 
oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the 
fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of a 
godlike child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, 
who should expiate the guilt of human kind and 
govern the peaceful universe with the virtues of 
his father; the rise and appearance of an heav¬ 
enly race, a primitive nation throughout the 
world; and the gradual restoration of the inno¬ 
cence and felicity of the golden age. The poet 
was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and 
object of these sublime predictions, which have 
been so unworthily applied to the infant son of 
a consul, or a triumvirbut if a more splendid, 
and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first 
Christian emperc*, v'ligil may deserve to be 
ranked among the most successful missionaries 
of the Gospel.®^ 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith 
and worship w'cre concealed from the eyes of 
strangers, and even of catechumens, with an 
affected secrecy, which ser\’cd to excite their 
wonder and curiosity.®* But the severe rules of 
discipline whicli the prudence of the bishops 
had instituted were relaxed by the same pru¬ 
dence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom 
it w^as so important to allure, by every gentle 
condescension, into the pale of the church; and 
Constantine was permitted, at least by a tacit 
dispen.sation, to enjoy mo^t of the privileges, be¬ 
fore he had contracted any of the obligations, of 
a C-hristian. Instead of retiring from the con¬ 
gregation W'hen the voice of the deacon dis¬ 
missed the profane multitude, he prayed with 
the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached 
on the most sublime and intricate subj<*cts of 
theology, celebrated with sacred rites the vigil 
of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not 
only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest 
and hierophant of the Christian mysteries.®® 
The pride of Constantine might assume, and 
his services had deserved, some extraordinary 
distinction; an ill-timed rigour might have 
blaikicd the unripened fruits of his conversion; 
and if the doors of the church had been strictly 
closed against a prince who had d(*serted the 
altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of 


religious worship. In his last visit to Rome he 
piously disclaimed and insulted the superstition 
of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military 
procession of the equestrian order, and to offer 
the public vows to the Jupiter of the Capitoline 
Hill.®® Many years before his baptism and 
death Constantine had proclaimed to the world 
that neither his person nor his image should 
evermore be seen within the walls of an idola¬ 
trous temple; while he distributed through the 
provinces a variety of medals and pictures 
which represented the emperor in an humble 
and suppliant posture of Christian devotion.®® 
The pride of Constantine, who refused the 
privileges of a catechumen, cannot easily be 
explained or excused; but the delay of his bap¬ 
tism may be justified by the maxims and the 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacra¬ 
ment of baptism®’ was regularly administered 
by the bishop himself, with his assistant clergy, 
in the cathedral church of the diocese, during 
the fifty days between the solemn festivals of 
Easter and Pentecost; and this holy term ad¬ 
mitted a numerous hand of infants and adult 
persons into the bosom of the church. The dis¬ 
cretion of parents often suspended the baptism 
of their children till they could understand the 
obligations which they contracted; the severity 
of ancient bishops exacted from the new con¬ 
verts a novitiate of tw’o or three vears; and the 
catechumens themselves, from different motives 
of a temporal or a spiritual nature, w'crc seldom 
impatient to assume the character of perfect 
and initiated Christians. The sacrament of bap¬ 
tism was supposed to contain a full and absolute 
expiation of sin; and the soul was instantiv re¬ 
stored to its original purity, and entitled to the 
pminise of eternal salvation. Among the pros¬ 
elytes of C'hristianity there were many who 
judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary 
rite w'hich could not be repeated; to throw 
away an inestimable privilege which could nev¬ 
er be recovered. By the delay of their baptism 
they could venture freely to indulge their pas¬ 
sions in the enjoyment of this world, w'hile they 
still retained in their own hands the means of a 
sure and easy absolution,®® The sublime theory 
of the Gospel had made a much fainter impres¬ 
sion on the heart than on the undemanding of 
Constantine himself. He pursued the great ol> 
ject of his ambition through the dark and bloody 
paths of w'ar and policy; and, after the victory, 
he abandoned himself, w'ithout moderation, to 
the abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his 
just superiority above the imperfect heroism 
and profane philosophy of Trajan and the An- 
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tonines, the mature age of Constantine forfeited 
the reputation which he had acquired in his 
youth. As he gradually advanced in the knowl* 
edge of truths he proportionably declined in the 
practice of virtue; and the same year of his 
reign in which he convened the council of Nice 
was polluted by the execution, or rather mur¬ 
der, of his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient 
to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions 
of Zosimus® who affirms that, after the death of 
Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from 
the ministers of Christianity the expiation which 
he had vainly solicited from the Pagan pontiffs. 
At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a re¬ 
ligion; he could no longer be ignninnt that the 
church was possessed of an infallible remedy, 
though he chose to defer the application of it 
till the approach of death had removed the 
temptation and danger of a relapse. The bish¬ 
ops whom he summoned in his last illness to the 
palace of Nicomedia were edified by the fervour 
with which he requested and received the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism, by the solemn protestation 
that the remainder of his life should l)e worthy 
of a disciple of Christ, and by his humble refusal 
to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. 
The example and reputation of Constantine 
seemed to countenance the delay of baptism. 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that 
the innocent blood which they might shed in a 
long reign would instantly be washed away in 
the waters of regeneration; and the abuse of 
religion dangerously undcrmiqed the founda¬ 
tions of moral virtue. 

The gratitude of the church has exalted the 
virtues and excused the failings of a generous 
patron, who seated Christianity on the throne 
of the Roman world; and the Greeks who cele¬ 
brate the festival of the Imp>erial saint, seldom 
mention the name of Constantine without add¬ 
ing the title of equal to the Apostles Such a com¬ 
parison, if it alludes to the character ('f those 
divine missionaries, must be imputed to tiie ex¬ 
travagance of impious flattery. But if the paral¬ 
lel is confined to the extent and numIxT of their 
evangelic victories, the success of Constantine 
might perhaps equal that of the Apostles them¬ 
selves. By the edicts of toleration he removed the 
temporal disadvantages which had hitherto re¬ 
tarded the progress of Christianity; and its ac¬ 
tive and numerous ministers received a free 
permission, a liberal encouragement, to recom¬ 
mend the salutary truths of revelation by every 
argument which could affiect the reason or piety 


of mankind. The exact balance of the two re* 
ligions continued but a ipoment; and the pierc¬ 
ing eye of ambition and avarice soon discovered 
that the profession of Christianity might con¬ 
tribute to the interest of the present, as well as 
of a future lifc.^® The hopes of wealth and hon¬ 
ours, the example of an emperor, his exhorta¬ 
tions, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction 
among the venal and obsequious crowds which 
usually fill the apartments of a palace. The cities 
which signalised a forward zeal by the volun¬ 
tary destruction of their temples were distin¬ 
guished by municipal privileges and rewarded 
with popular donatives; and the new capital of 
the East gloried in the singular advantage that 
Constantinople was never profaned by the wor¬ 
ship of idols. As the lower ranks of society are 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those 
who possessed any eminence of birth, of power, 
or of riches, was soon follow'ed by deixndenl 
multitudes.The salvation of the common peo¬ 
ple w'as purchased at an easy rate, if it lx true 
that, in one year, twelve thousand -men w'cre 
baptised at Rome, besides a proportionable 
number of w'omen and children, and that a 
white garment, with twenty pieces of gold, had 
been promLsed by the cmiieror to every con¬ 
vert,The powerful influence of Constantine 
was not circumscribed by the narrow limilb of his 
life or of hi.s dominions. The education which 
he bc.stowed on his sons and neph»*ws secured to 
the empire a race of princes whose faith w'as still 
more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, in 
their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least the 
doctrine, of Christianity. War and commerce 
had spread the knowledge of the Gospel Ix*- 
yond the confines of the Roman provinces; and 
the barbarians, who had disdained an humble 
and proscribed sect, soon learned to esteem a 
religion which had bevn so lately embraced bv 
the greatest monarch and the most civilised na¬ 
tion of the gloix.'* The Goths and Germans, 
who enlisted undt r the standard of Rome, re¬ 
vered the cross which glilK-red at the head of 
the legions, and iheir fierce countrymen re¬ 
ceived at the same time the Icssonf of faith and 
of humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia 
worshipped the God of their piOtcclor; and 
their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon fontied a sacred 
and perpetual connection with their Roman 
brethren. The Christians of Persia w'crc sus¬ 
pected, in time of war, of preferring their re¬ 
ligion to their country; but as long as peace 
subsisted between the two empires, the perse¬ 
cuting spirit of the Magi was effectually re- 
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strained by the interposition of Constantine.” 
The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonies of Jews who had penetrated 
into Arabia and ^Ethiopia^* opposed the prog¬ 
ress of Christianity; but the labour of the mis¬ 
sionaries was in some measure faeiliiaicd by a 
previous knowledge of the Mosaic revelation; 
and Abyssinia still reveres the memory of Fru- 
mentius, who, in the time of Constantine, de¬ 
voted his life tf) the conversion of those seques¬ 
tered regions. Under the reign of his son Con- 
stantius, Theophilus,^* who was him elf of In¬ 
dian extraction, was invested w'iih the double 
character of ambassador and bishop. He em¬ 
barked on the Red Sea with two hundr<‘d horses 
of the purest breed of C'appadocia. wliirh were 
sent by the emperor of the prince of the Saba:- 
ans, or Homerites. Theophilus ^^as intrusted 
with many other useful or curiems presents, 
which might raise tlie admiration and conciliate 
the friendship of the barbarians; and he success¬ 
fully employed several years in a pastoral visit 
to the churches of the torrid zone.*'” 

The irre-sistablc puwvi of the Roman emperors 
was displayed in the important and dangerous 
change of the national religion. The terrors of a 
military force silenced the faint and unsupport¬ 
ed tnunmirs of the Pagans, and there was rea¬ 
son to expect that the cheerful submission of the 
Christian clergy, as well as the people, wonld 
the result of conscience and gratitude. It was 
long since established as a fundamental maxim 
ol the Roman constitution, that every rank cjf 
citizens was alike subject to the laws, and that 
the care of religion wa.s the right as well as duty 
of the civil magistrate. CJonstantine and his suc¬ 
cessors could not easily persuade themselves 
that they had forfeited, by their eoiiNersiou, any 
branch of the Imperial prerogatives, or that 
they were incapable of gixdng laws to a redigion 
wliich they had protected and embraced. The 
emperors still continued to eN<Tcise a supreme 
jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order; and 
the sixteenth book of the 'Fheodosian code rep¬ 
resents, under a variety of titles, the authority 
which they assumed in the governineni of the 
Ci^tholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral powers,which had never been imposed 
on the free spirit of Greece and Rome, w as in¬ 
troduced and confirmed by the legal establish- 
mci.i of Christianity. The office of supreme pon- 
liir, which, from the time of Numa to that of 
Augustus, had always been exercised by one of 
the most eminent of tlie senators, was at length 
united to the Imperial dignity. The first magis¬ 


trate of the state, as often as he was prompted 
by superstition or policy, perfdrmed with his 
own hands the sacerdotal functions;^ nor w*as 
there any order of priests, either at Rome or in 
the provinces, who claimed a more sacred char¬ 
acter among men, or a more intimate commu¬ 
nication with the gods. But in the Christian 
church, which intrusts the service of the altar 
to a perpetual succession of consecrated minis¬ 
ters, the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less 
honourable than that of the meanest deacon, 
was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confound^'d with the rest of the faithful multi¬ 
tude.**® I'he emperor might be saluted as the 
father of his people, but he ow'cd a filial duty 
and reverence to the fathers of the church; and 
the same marks of respect w'hich Constantine 
had paid to the persons of saints and confessors 
were s(X)n exacted by the pride of the episcopal 
order.A secret conflict l^etwccn the civil and 
ecclesiastical juri^dictions embarrassed the oper¬ 
ations of the Roman government; and a pious 
einjicror was alarmed by the guilt and danger 
of touching with a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. 1 he separation of men into the two 
orders of the clergy and of the laity was, indeed, 
familiar to inanv nations of antiquity; and the 
priests of India, of Persia, of Assxria, of Judea, 
of ..T^hiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derixed 
from a celestial origin the temporal power and 
possessions which ihev had acquired. These 
venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
themselves to the manners and government of 
their respective countriesbut the opposition 
or contempt of th< eix'il power serx'ed to cement 
the discipline of th^ primitive church. The 
Christians had been obliged to elect their own 
magistrates, to raise and distribute a peculiar 
revenue, and to n^gulatc the internal policy of 
their republic by a code of law's, which were 
ratified by the consent of the people and the 
practice of three hundred years. When Con¬ 
stantine embraced the faith of the Christian.s, 
he seemed to contract a perpetual alliance with 
a distinct and independent societv: and the 
privileges granted or confirmed by that emper¬ 
or, or by his successors, 'ven* accepted, not as 
the 'TX'carious favours of the court, but as the 
just and inalienable rights of the ecclesiastical 
order. 

The Catholic church was administered by the 
spiritual and legal jurisdiction of eighteen hun¬ 
dred bishojxs;** of whom one thousand were 
seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in the 
Latin, proxinces of the empire. The extent and 
boundaries of their respective dioceses had been 
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mioiiaty and acddentally decided by the zeal 
and success of the first missionaries, by the 
wishes of the people, and by the propagation of 
the Gospel. Episcopal churches were closely 
planted along the banks of the Nile, on the sea- 
coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
through the southern provinces of Italy. The 
bishops of Gaul and Spain, of Thrace and Pon- 
tus, reigned over an ample territory, and dele¬ 
gated their rural suffragans to execute the sub¬ 
ordinate duties of the pastoral office.**" A Chris¬ 
tian diocese might he spread over a province, or 
reduced to a village; but all the bishops pos¬ 
sessed an equal and indelible character; they 
all derived the samapo»\ers and privileges from 
the apostles, from the people, and from the 
laws. While the ««/ and military professions 
were separated by the policy of Constantine, a 
new and perpetual order of ecclesiastical minis¬ 
ters, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, 
was established in the church and state. The 
important review of their station and attributes 
may be distributed under the following heads: 
I. Popular election. II. Ordination of the clergy. 
III. Property. IV. Civil jurisdiction. V. Spiri¬ 
tual censures. VI. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

1. The freedom of elections subsi.sted long 
after the legal establishment of Christianity,'** 
and the subjects of Rome enjoyed in the church 
the privilege which they had lost in the repub¬ 
lic, of choosing the magistrates whom they w ere 
bound to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed 
his eyes, the metropolitan issued a comniissiorf 
to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant 
see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future election. The right of voting was vested 
in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified to 
judge of the merit of the candidates; in the sen¬ 
ators or nobles of the city, all those who were 
distinguished by their rank or property; and 
finally in the whole body of the people, who on 
the appointed day flocked in multitudes from 
the most remote parts of the diocese,*** and 
sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla¬ 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of 
discipline. These acclamations might acciden¬ 
tally fix on the head of the most deset ving 
competitor, of some ancient presbyter, some 
holy monk, or some layman conspicuous for 
his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair was 
solicited, especially in the great and opulent 
cities of the empire, as a temporal rather than 
as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, tlie 
selfish and angry passions, the arts of perfidy 
and dissimulation, the secret corruption, the 


open and even bloody violence which had 
formerly disgraced the freedom of election in 
the commonwealths of Greece and Rome, too 
often influenced the choice of the successors of 
the apostles. While one of the candidates boast¬ 
ed the honours of his family, a second allured 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, 
and a third, more guilty than his rivals, oflered 
to share the plunder of the church among the 
accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes.®** The civil 
as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to ex¬ 
clude the populace from this solemn and im¬ 
portant transaction. The canons of ancient dis¬ 
cipline, by requiring,' several episcopal quali¬ 
fications of age, station, etc., restrained in .some 
measure the indiscriminate caprice of the elec¬ 
tors. The authority of the provincial bishops, 
who were assembled in the vacant church to 
consecrate the choice of the people, was inter¬ 
posed to moderate their passions and to correct 
their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to or¬ 
dain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of 
contending factions sometimes accepted their 
impartial mediation. The submission or the re¬ 
sistance of the clergv and |K*oplc, on various oc¬ 
casions, afforded difTenmt precedents, which 
were insensibly converted into positive laws and 
provincial customs:** but it was e\<*ryw'hcre ad¬ 
mitted, as a fundamental maxim of religious 
policy, that no bishop could b<‘ imposed on an 
orthodox church without the consent of its 
members. The emperors, us the guardians ol the 
public peace, and as the first citizens of Rome 
and Constantinople, might eHeclually declare 
their wishes in the choice of a primate; but llu>se 
absolute monarchs respected the freedom ol ec¬ 
clesiastical elections, and, while theydistiibuted 
and icsuincd th<* honours of the stale and army, 
they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual mag¬ 
istrates to receive their important oflices from 
the free suffrages of the people.®*- It was agree¬ 
able to the dictates of justice that these iiiagi.s- 
trates should not de.sert an honourable station 
from which they could not be removed; but the 
wdsdom of councils endeavoured, without much 
success, to enforce the residence, uikI to prevent 
the translation, of bishops. The discipline ol the 
West was indeed less relaxed than that of the 
East; but the same passions which made those 
regulations necessary rendered them ineffex- 
tuai. rhe reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged against each other serve 
only to expose their common guilt and their 
mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty 
of spirUual generation, and this extraordinary 
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privilege might compensate, in some degree, for 
the painful celibacy^* which was imposed as a 
virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive 
obligation. The religions of antiquity, which 
established a separate order of priests, d^icated 
a holy race, a tribe or family, to the perpetual 
service of the gods.*^ Such institutions were 
founded for possession rather than conquest. 
The children of the priests enjoyed, with proud 
and indolent security, their sacred inheritance; 
and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by 
the cares, the pleasures, and the endearments 
of domestic life. But the Christian .sanctuary 
was open to every ambitious candidate who 
aspired to its heavenly promises or temporal 
possessions. The office of priests, like that of 
soldiers or magistrates, was strenuously exer¬ 
cised by those men whose temper and abilities 
had prompted them to embrace the ecclesias¬ 
tical profession, or who had l>een selected by a 
discerning bishop as the best cjualified to pro¬ 
mote the glory and interest of the ehurch. The 
bishops®^ (till the abuse was restrained by the 
prudence of the iaws; might constrain the re¬ 
luctant and protect the distressed, and the im¬ 
position of hands for ever Ix'slowed some of the 
most valuable privileges of civil society. The 
whole body of the eatholic clergy, more numer¬ 
ous, ptThaps, than the legions, was exempted by 
the emperors from all service, private or public, 
all municipal offices, and all personal taxes and 
contributions, uhicli pressc*d on their fellow- 
cili/ens with intolerable weight; and the duties 
of their holy prolc'ssion were accepted as a lull 
discharge of their obligations to the republic.®® 
Each bishop acquired an absolute and indefca.s- 
ible right to tlie perpetual olx^diencc of the 
clerk w'hom he ordained; the clergy of each 
episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, 
formed a regular and permanent society; and 
the cathedrals of Constantinople^’ and Car¬ 
thage*® maintained their peculiar establishment 
of five hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their 
ranks*® and numljers were inscnsiblv multiplied 
by the superstition of tlie liirie.s, which intro¬ 
duced into the church the splendid ceremonies 
of a Jewi.sh or Pagan temple; and a long train 
of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, acolytes, exor¬ 
cists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers contrib¬ 
uted, in their respective stations, to swell the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship. The 
cletical name and privilege w’cre extended to 
many pious fraternities, who devoutly support¬ 
ed the ecclesiastical throne.*®® Six hundred para^ 
boiani^ or adventurers, visited the sick at Alex¬ 
andria; eleven hundred copiata, or gravediggers 


buried the dead at Constantinople; and the 
swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the face of the Chris¬ 
tian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue 
as well as the peace of the church.^®* The Chris¬ 
tians not only recovered the lands and houses of 
which they had been stripped by the persecut¬ 
ing laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a per¬ 
fect title to all the possessions which they had 
hitherto enjoyed by the connivance of the mag¬ 
istrate. As soon as Christianity became the re¬ 
ligion of the emperor and the empire, the na¬ 
tional clergy might claim a decent and honour¬ 
able maintenance: and the payment of an an¬ 
nual tax might have delivered the people from 
the more oppressive tribute which superstition 
imposes on her votaries. But as the wants and 
expenses of the church increased with her 
prosperity, the ecclesiastical order was still sup¬ 
ported and enriched by the voluntary oblations 
of the faithful. Eight years after the edict of Mi¬ 
lan, Constantine granted to all his subjects the 
free and universal permission of bequeathing 
their fortunes to the holy Catholic church;*®* 
and their devout liberality, which during their 
lives w'as checked by luxury or avarice, flowed 
w'ith a profuse stream at the hour of their death. 
The wealthy Christians w’crc encouraged by the 
example of their sovereign. An absolute mon¬ 
arch, w’ho is rich without patrimony, may be 
charitable w'ilhout merit; and Con.stantine too 
easily believed that he should purchase the fa¬ 
vour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the 
expense of the iiniustrious, and distributed 
among the saints the wealth of the republic. 
The same messengci who carried over to Africa 
the head of Maxentius might be intrusted with 
an epistle to C.'ecilian, bishop of Carthage. The 
emperor acquaints him that the treasurers of the 
pro\ ince are directed to pay into his hands the 
.sum of three thousand or eighteen thou¬ 

sand pounds sterling, and to obey his farther 
requisitions for the relief of the churches of .Afri¬ 
ca, Numidia and Mauritania.*®^ The liberality 
of Constantine iiica^ased in a just proportion to 
his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each 
cii> a regular allow'ancc of corn to supply the 
fund of ecclesiastical charily, and the persons of 
both sexes who embraced the monastic life be¬ 
came the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. 
The Christian temples of Antioch, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, Constantinople, etc., displayed the 
ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a de¬ 
clining age to equal the perfect labours of antiq¬ 
uity.*®® The form of these religious edifices was 
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simple and oblong, though they might some¬ 
times swell into the shape of a dome, and some^ 
times branch into the figure of a cross. The tim¬ 
bers were framed for the most part of cedars of 
Libanus; the roof was covered with tiles, per¬ 
haps of gilt brass; and the walls, the columns, 
the pavement, were incrusted with variegated 
marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold 
and silver, of silk and gems, were profusely dedi¬ 
cated to the service of the altar, and this spe¬ 
cious magnificence was supported on the solid 
and perpetual basis of landed property. In the 
space of two centuries, from the reign of Con¬ 
stantine to that of Justinian, the eighteen hun¬ 
dred churches of the empire were enriched by 
the frequent and unalienable gifts of the prince 
and people. An annual income of six hundred 
pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to 
the bishops, who were placed at an equal dis¬ 
tance between riches and poverty,'®* but the 
standard of their wealth insensibly rose with 
the dignity and opulence of the cities which 
they governed. An authentic but impierfect'®® 
rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, 
and farms, which belonged to the three Basilica 
of Rome—St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John 
Lateran—in the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
the East. They produce, besides a reserved rent 
of oil, linen, paper, aromatics, etc., a clear an¬ 
nual revenue of twenty-two thousand pieces of 
gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the 
age of Constantine and Justinian the bishops no 
longer possessed, perhaps they no longer de¬ 
served, the unsuspecting confidence of their 
clergy and people. The ecclesiastical revenues 
of each diocese were divided into four parts, for 
the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public 
worship; and the abuse of this sacred trust was 
strictly and repeatedly checked.'®^ The patri¬ 
mony of the church was still subject to all the 
public impositions of the state.*®* Ihe clergy of 
Rome, Alexandria, Thessalonica, etc., might 
solicit and obtain some partial exemptions; but 
the premature attempt of the great council of 
Rimini, which aspired to universal freedom, 
was successfully resisted by the son of Con¬ 
stantine.**® 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tri¬ 
bunal on the ruins of the civil and common law, 
have modestly accepted, as the gift of Constan¬ 
tine,**® the independent jurisdiction which was 
the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own 
industry. But the liberality of the Christian em¬ 
perors had actually endowed them with some 
legal prerogatives which secured and dignified 


the sacerdotal character.*** i. Under a despotic 
government, the bishops alone enjoyed and as¬ 
serted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their peers \ and even in a capital accu¬ 
sation, a sync^ of their brethren were the sole 
judges of their guilt or innocence. Such a tribu¬ 
nal, unless it was inflamed by personal resent¬ 
ment or religious discord, might be favourable, 
or even partial, to the sacerdotal order: but 
Constantine was satisfied*** that secret impuni¬ 
ty would he less pernicious than public scandal, 
and the Nicene council was edified by his pub¬ 
lic declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in 
the act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial 
mantle over the episcopal sinner. 2. The domes¬ 
tic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
privilege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical or¬ 
der, whose civil causes were decently withdrawn 
from the cognisance of a secular judge. Their 
venial offences were not exposed to the shame 
of a public trial or punishment; and the gentle 
correction which the tenderness of youth may 
endure from its parents or instructors was in¬ 
flicted by the temperate severity of the bishops. 
But if the clergy w'ere guilty of any crime which 
could not be sufliciently expiated by their de¬ 
gradation from an honourable and beneficial 
profession, the Roman magistrate drew the 
sword of jastice, without any regard to ecclesias¬ 
tical immunities. 3. The arbitration of the bish¬ 
ops was ratified by a positive law';^id the judges 
were instructed to execute, without appeal or 
delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity had 
hitherto depended on the consent of the parlies. 
The conversion of the magistrates themselv'es, 
and of the w'hole empire, might gradually re¬ 
move the fears and scruples of the Christians. 
But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, whose abilities and integrity they es¬ 
teemed; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the 
satisfaction of complaining that his spiritual 
functions were per|x’lually interrupted by the 
invidioiLH labour of deciding the daim or the 
possession of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 
4. The ancient privilege of sanctuary was trans¬ 
ferred to the Christian temples, anti extended, 
by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, 
to the precincls of consecrated ground.*** The 
fugitive, and even guilty, suppliants were per¬ 
mitted to implore either the justice dr the mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rtish violence 
of despotism was suspended by the mild inter¬ 
position of the church, and the lives or fortunes 
of the most eminent .subjects might be protected 
by the mediation of the bishop. 

V, The bishop was the perpetual censor of 
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the morals of his people. The discipline of pen¬ 
ance was digested into a system of canonical 
jurisprudence,”* which accurately defined the 
duty of private or public confession, the rules of 
evidence, the degrees of guilt, and the measure 
of punishment. It was impossible to execute 
this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontiff 
who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive 
crimes of the magistrate: but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate with¬ 
out controlling the administration of civil gov¬ 
ernment. Some considerations of religion, or 
loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of 
the emperors from the zeal or resentment of the 
bishops; but they boldly censured and excom¬ 
municated the subordinate tyrants who were 
not invested with the majesty of the purple. St. 
Athanasius excommunicated one of the minis¬ 
ters of Egypt, and the interdict which he pro¬ 
nounced of fire and water was solemnly trans¬ 
mitted to the churches of Cappodoria.”** Under 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent SyrA-SJUa. one of the descendants 
of Hercules,”* filled the episcopal seat of Ptolc- 
mais, near the ruins of ancient Gyrene,*” and 
the philosophic bishop supported with dignity 
the character which he had assumed with re¬ 
luctance.*** He van(juishedlhc monster of Libya, 
the president Andronicus, wlio abused the au¬ 
thority of a venal office, invented new^ modes of 
rapine and torture, and aggravated the guilt of 
oppression l)y that of sacrilege.**® After a fruit¬ 
less attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate 
by mild and religious admonition, Synesius pro¬ 
ceeds to inflict the last sentence of ecclesiastical 
justice,*^** which devotes Andronicus, with his 
associates and their familtes, to the abhorrence 
of earth and heaven. The im|x*niienl sinners, 
more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than w^ar, pestilence, or a cloud of 
locusts, arc deprived of the name and privileges 
of Christians, of the participation of the sacra¬ 
ments, and of the hope of Paradise. 'Phe bishop 
exhorts the clergy, the magistrates, and the peo¬ 
ple to renounce all society with the enemies of 
Christ, to exclude them from their houses and 
tables, and to refuse them the common offices 
of life, and the decent rites of burial. The church 
of Ptolemais, obscure and contemptible as she 
may appear, addresses this declaration to ail 
her sister churches of the world; and the pro¬ 
fane who reject her decrees will l)e involved in 
the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and 
his impious followers. These spiritual terrors 
were enforced by a dexterous application to the 


Byzantine court; the trembling president im¬ 
plored the mercy of the church, and the de¬ 
scendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of 
raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.*** 
Such principles and such examples insensibly 
prepared the triumph of the Roman pontiffs, 
who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experi¬ 
enced the effects of rude or artificial eloquence. 
The coldest nature is animated, the firmest rea¬ 
son is moved, by the rapid communication of 
the prevailing impulse; and each hearer is 
affected by his own passions and by those of the 
surrounding multitude. The ruin of civil liberty 
had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome; the custom of preaching, 
which seems to constitute a considerable part 
of Christian devotion, had not been introduced 
into the temples of antiquity; and the cars of 
monarchs were never invaded by the harsh 
sound of popular eloquence till the pulpits of 
the empire were filled with sacred orators, w»ho 
possessed some advantages unknown to their 
profane predecessors.*** The arguments and 
rhetoric of tlic tribune were instantly opposed, 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antago¬ 
nists; and the cause of truth and rea,son might 
derive an arcidcnlal support from the conflict of 
hostile passions. The bishop, or some distin¬ 
guished presbyter to w'horn he cautiously dele¬ 
gated the pow'ers of preaching, harangued, 
without the danger of interruption or reply, a 
submissive multitude, whose minds had been 
prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies 
of religion. Such was the strict subordination of 
the Catholic church, that the same concerted 
sounds might issue at once from an hundred 
pulpits of Italy or Eg\'pt. if they wTre tuned^^^ by 
the master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this institution ^vas 
laudable, but the fruits were not always saluta¬ 
ry. The preachers recommended the practice of 
tlic social duties; but they exalted the perfection 
of monastic virtue, which is painful to the indi¬ 
vidual, and useless to mankind. Their charita¬ 
ble cxhortaiicuis betrayed a secret wish that the 
clergy might bt* permitted to manage the wealth 
of the ftiithful ior tlic benefit of the poor. The 
most sublime representations of the attribuU'S 
and laws of the Deity were sullied by an idle 
mixture of metaphysical subtleties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles: and they expatiated, 
w'itli the most fcr\*eni zeal, on the religious mer¬ 
it of hating the adversaries and olx‘ying the 
ministers of the church. When the public peace 
was distracted by heresy and schism, the sacred 
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orators sounded the trumpet of discord^ and church.'^* Eleven years afterwards, a more nu- 

perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their mcrous and celebrated assembly was convened 

congregations were perplexed by mystery, their at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final 
passions were infiamed by invectives; and they sentence, the subtle disputes which had arisen 
rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch or in Egypt on the subject of the Trinity. Three 
Alexandria, prepared either to sufl'cr or to in- hundred and eighteen bishops obeyed the sum- 
flict martyrdom. The corruption of taste and mons of their indulgent master; the ecclesiastics 
language is strongly marked in the vehement of every rank and sect and denomination have 
declamations of the Latin bishops; but the com- been computed at two thousand and forty-eight 
positions of Gregory and Chrysostom have been persons the Greeks appeared in person; and 

compared with the most splendid models of the consent of the l^atins was expressed by the 

Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloqucnce.^*^ legates of the Roman pontifl. 7'he session, which 

VII. The representatives of the Christian re- lasted about two months, w'as frequently hon- 
public were regularly assembled in the spring oured by the presence of the emperor. Leaving 
and autumn of each year; and these synods dif- his guards at the door, he seated himself (with 
fused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and tlie permission of the council) on a low stool in 
legislation through the hundred and twenty the midst of the hall. Constantine listened with 
provinces of the Roman world.^^^ The arch- patience and spoke with modesty; and while he 
bishop or metropolitan was empowered by the influenced the debates, he humbly professed 
laws to summon the suffragan bishops of his that he was the minister, not the judge, of the 
province; to revise their conduct, to vindicate successors of the apcjstlcs, who had Ix-en cstab- 
their rights, to declare their faith, and to ex- lished as priests and as gods upon cartri.'^** Such 
amine the merit of the candidates who were profound reverence of an absolute monarch 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the towards a feeble and unarmed assembly ol liis 
vacancies of the episcopal college. The primates own subjects can only be compared to the le- 
of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage, and spcct with which the senate had been treated by 
afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a the Roman princes who ailopted the policy of 
more ample jurisdiction, convened the nuincr- Augustus. VVithin the space of fifty yeais, a 
ous assembly of their dependent bishops. But philosophic spectator of the vicissitudes of hu- 
thc convocation of great and extraordinary syn- man affairs might have contemplated I'acitus 
ods was the prerogative of the emperor aloitc. in the senate of Rome, and Con^anlinc in the 
Whenever the emergencies of the church re- council of Nice. The fathers of the Capitol and 
quired this decisive measure, he despatched a those of the church had alike degenerated from 
peremptory summons to the bishops or the dep^ the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops 
uties of each province, with an ofdcr for the use were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, 
of post-horses and a competent allowance for they sustained their dignity with more decent 
the expenses of their journey. At an early pc- pride, and sometimes opijosed with a manly 
riod, when Constantine was the protector rather spirit the wishes of their sovereign. The prog- 
than the proselyte of Christianity, he referred ress of time and supei*siition erased the 
the African controversy to the council of Arles; memory of the weakness, the passion, the 
in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of ignorance, which disgraced these ecclesiastical 
Milan, and of Carthage, met as friends and synods; and the catiiolic w'orld has uiiani- 
brethren, to debate in their native tongue on mously submiltcd^*^ tc; the injallible decrees of 
the common interest of the Latin or W’estern the general councils.**"* 



CHAPTER XXI 


Persecution of Heresy. The Schism of the Donatists. The Arian Controversy. Atha¬ 
nasius. Distracted State of the Church and Empire under Constantine and his 
Sons. Toleration of Paganism. 


T he grateful applause of the clergy has con¬ 
secrated the memory of a prince, who in¬ 
dulged tlieir passions .ind promoted their 
interest. Constantine gave them security, wealth, 
honours, and revenge; and the support of the 
orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. The 
edict of Milan, the great charter of toleration, 
had confirmed to each individual of the Roman 
world the privilege of choosing and professing 
his own religion. But this inestimable privilege 
was soon violated: with the knowledge of truth 
the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecu¬ 
tion; and the sects which dissented from the 
C^atholie churchHlicted and oppressed by 
the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dis¬ 
pute hi\ opinions or to oppose hts commands, 
were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstinacy; and that a seasonable api)lication of 
moderate severities might sa\e those unhappy 
men from the danger of an everlasting con¬ 
demnation. Not a moment was lost in e.xcluding 
the ministers and teachers of the separated con¬ 
gregations from any share of the rewards and 
immunili«‘S VNhich the emperor had so liberally 
bestowed on the orthodox clergy. But as the 
sectaries might still exist under the cloud of 
royal disgrace, the conquest of the Bast W'as im¬ 
mediately followed by an edict w hich announced 
their total destruction.* After a preamble hlled 
with passion and reproach, Constantine abso¬ 
lutely prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, 
and confiscates their public property to the use 
either of the revenue or of the Catholic church. 
The sects against whom the ImpK-rial severity 
was directed appear to have been the adherents 
of Paul of Samosata; the Montanists of Phrygia, 
who maintained an enthusiastic succevsion of 
prophecy; the Novatians, who sternly rejected 
the temporal ellicacy of repentance; the Mar- 
cionites and Valentinians, uniler whose leading 
bam.ers the v'arioiis Gnostics of Asia and Bgypt 
had insensibly rallied; and perhaps the Mani- 
ch;eans, who had recently imported from Persia 
a more artful composition of Oriental and Chris¬ 
tian theology.^ The design of cxtirp>ating the 


name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vig¬ 
our and effect. Some of the penal regulations 
were copied from the edicts of Diocletian; and 
this method of conversion was applauded by 
the same bishops who had felt the hand of op¬ 
pression, and had pleaded for the rights of hu¬ 
manity. Two immaterial circumstances may 
serve, however, to prove that the mind of Con¬ 
stantine was not entirely corrupted by the spirit 
of zeal and bigotry. Bi‘forc he condemned the 
Manich.'rans and their kindred sects, he re¬ 
solved to make an accurate inquiry into the 
nature of their religious principles. As if he dis¬ 
trusted the impartiality of his ecclesiastical coun- 
sellons, this delicate commission was intrusted 
to a civil magistrate, whose learning and mod¬ 
eration he justly esteemed, and of whose venal 
character he was probably ignorant.^ The em- 
pieror was soon convinced that he had too hasti¬ 
ly proscribed the orthcxlox faith and the exem¬ 
plary morals of the Novatians, who had dis¬ 
sented from the church in some articles of dis¬ 
cipline w hich were not perhaps essential to sal¬ 
vation. By a particular edict he c-xcinpted them 
from the general penalties of the law ;■* allowed 
them to build a church at Constantinople; re¬ 
spected the miracles of their saints; invited their 
bishop, Acesius, to the council of Nice; and 
gently ridiculed the nairow tenets of his sect by 
a familiar jest, which from the mouth of a sov¬ 
ereign must have been received with applause 
and gratitude.^ 

The complaints and mutual accusations which 
assailed the throne of Constantine, as scx>n as 
the death of Maxentius had submitted Africa to 
his V ictorious arms, were ill adapted to edify an 
imiHTfect proselyte. He learned with surprise 
tha* Uic provinces of that great country, horn 
the coniines of Cyrene to the Columns of Her¬ 
cules, were distracted with religious discord.* 
The source of the div ision was derived from a 
double election in the church of Carthage, the 
second in rank and opulence of the ecclesiastical 
thrones of the West. Ccecilian and Majourinus 
were the two rival primates of Africa; and the 
death of the latter soon made room for Donatus, 
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who» by his superior abilities and apparent vir¬ 
tues, was the finest support of his party. The 
advantage which Gsecilian might claim from 
the priority of his ordination was destroyed by 
the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which 
it had been performed, without expecting the 
arrival of the bishops of Numidia. The author¬ 
ity of these bishops, who, to the number of sev¬ 
enty, condemned Caecilian, and consecrated 
Majorinus, is again weakened by the infamy of 
some of their personal characters; and by the 
female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tu¬ 
multuous proceedings, which are imputed to 
this Numidian council.’ The bishops of the 
contending factions maintained, with equal ar¬ 
dour and obstinacy, that their adveisaries were 
degraded, or at least dishonoured, by the odious 
crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the 
officers of Diocletian. From their mutual re¬ 
proaches, as well as from the story of this dark 
transaction, it may justly be inferred that the 
late persecution had embittered the zeal, with¬ 
out reforming the manners, of the African Chris¬ 
tians. That divided church was incapable of 
affording an impartial judicature; the contro¬ 
versy was solemnly tried in five successive tribu¬ 
nals, which were appointed by the em|)eror; 
and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal 
to the final sentence, lasted above three years. 
A sc\'cre inquisition, which was taken by the 
praetorian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the 
report of two episcopal visitors who had been 
sent to Carthage, the decrees of the councils of 
Rome and of Arles, and the supreme judgment* 
of Constantine himself in his sa(;red consistory, 
were all favourable to the cause of Carcilian; 
and he was unanimously acknowledged by the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers as the true and 
lawful primate of Africa. The honours and c.s- 
tates of the church were attributed to his sulfra- 
gan bishops, and it was not without difficulty 
that Constantine was sati.sfied with inflicting 
the punishment of exile on the principal leaders 
of the Donatist faction. As their cause was ex¬ 
amined with attention, perhaps it was deter¬ 
mined with justice. Perhaps their complaint was 
not without foundation, that the credulity of 
the emperor had been abused by the insidious 
arts of his favourite Osius. The influence of 
falsehood and corruption might procure the 
condemnation of the innocent, or aggravate the 
sentence of the guilty. Such an act, however, of 
injustice, if it concluded an importunate dis¬ 
pute, might be numbered among the transient 
evils of a despotic administration, which are 
neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 


But this incident, so inconsiderable that it 
scarcely deserves a place in history, was produc¬ 
tive of a memorable schism, which afflicted the 
provinces of Africa above three hundred years, 
and was extinguished only with Christianity it¬ 
self. The inflexible zeal of freedom and fanati¬ 
cism animated the Donatists to refuse obedience 
to the usurpers, whose election they disputed, 
and whase spiritual powders they denied. Ex¬ 
cluded from the civil and religious communion 
of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind w'ho had embraced the impious 
party of Csecilian, and of the Traditors, from 
whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted with confidence, and almost with 
exultation, that tlie Apo.stolicdl succession was 
interrupted; that all the bishops of Europe and 
Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and 
schism; and that the prerogatives of the catholic 
church w'ere confined to the chosen portion of 
the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their faith and dis¬ 
cipline. This rigid theory was supported by the 
most uncharitable conduct. Whenever they ac¬ 
quired a prosel\te, even from th«‘ distant prov¬ 
inces of the East, thev carefiiUv repeated the 
sacred rites of baptism* and ordination; as they 
rejected the validity of those which he had al¬ 
ready received from the hands of heieiics or 
schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and even spoth'ss 
infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a pub¬ 
lic penance before they could lx* admitted to 
the communion of the Donatists. If they ob¬ 
tained possession of a church which had been 
used by their C'aiholic adsersaries, they piirifu'd 
the unhallowed building with the same jealous 
care which a temple of idols might have re¬ 
quired. They washed the pavement, scraped 
the walls, burnt the altar (which was common¬ 
ly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and 
cast the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every 
circumstance of ignominy which could provoke 
and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac¬ 
tions.® Notwithstanding this irrcroncilablr aver¬ 
sion, the tw'o parties, who were mixed and sepa¬ 
rated in all the cities of Africa, hid the same 
language and manners, the same zeal and learn¬ 
ing, the same faith and worship. Proscribed by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the empire, 
the Donatists still maintained in some provinc¬ 
es, particularly in Numidia, their superior num¬ 
bers; and four hundred bishops acknowledged 
the jurisdiction of their primate. Bui the invin¬ 
cible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed on its 
own vitals: and the bosom of their schismatical 
church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
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part of the Donatist bishops followed the inde¬ 
pendent standard of the Maxiniianists. The 
narrow and solitary path which their first lead¬ 
ers had marked out continued to deviate from 
the great society of mankind. Even the imper¬ 
ceptible sect of the Rogatians could aflirm, with¬ 
out a blush, that when ('hrist should descend to 
judge the earth, he would find his true religion 
preserved only in a few nameless villages of the 
Caesarean Mauritania.'“ 

The schism of the Dunatists was confined to 
Africa; the more dilfusive mischief of the Trini¬ 
tarian controversy successively penetrated into 
every part of the (Christian world. 'Ehc former 
was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom; the latter was a high and 
riiysteriou.s argument, derived from the abuse 
of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to 
that of Clovis and Theodoric, the temporal in- 
t(*rests both of the Romans and barbarians were 
deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
Arianism. The historian may therefore be per¬ 
mitted rcs|)cctfully to withdraw the veil of the 
sanctuarv, and to deduce th(‘ progress of reason 
and faith, of error and pas.sion, from the .school 
of Plato to the decline and fall of the empire. 

The g< niiis of Plato, informed by his own 
meditation or by the traditional knowledge of 
the j)ri<*sis ol Eg\pt," had ventured to explore 
the mysterious nature of the Deity. When he 
had ele\ ated his mind to the sublime cunteinpla- 
titin of the first self-existcnl, nece.s.sary cause of 
the universe, the Athenian sage was incapable 
of conceiving how the simple unity of his essence 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and 
successive ideas which compose the model of 
the intellectual world; how a IVing purely in¬ 
corporeal could execute that perfect nuxiel, and 
mould with a plastic hand the rude and inde¬ 
pendent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from thc.se difficulties, which must eccr 
opprcs.s the feeble powers of tlie human mind, 
might induce Plato to eon.sider the di\'ine na¬ 
ture under the threefold modification—of the 
first cause, the reason, or and the soul or 
spirit of the universe. His poc^tical imagination 
sometimes fixed and animated the.s<' metaphysi¬ 
cal abstractions; the three archnal or original 
principles were represented in the Platonic sys¬ 
tem as three Gods, united with each other by a 
mysterious and ineffable generation; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the 
more accessible character of tlie Son of an Eter¬ 
nal Father, and the Creator and Ciovernor of 
the. world. Such appear to have been the secret 
doctrines which were cautiously whispered in 


the gardens of the Academy; and which, ac¬ 
cording to the more recent disciples of Plato, 
could not be perfectly understood till after an 
assiduous study of thirty years. 

The arms of the Macedonians diffused over 
Asia and Egypt the language and learning of 
Greece; and the theological system of Plato was 
taught, with less reserve, and pt*rhaps with some 
improvements, in the celebrated school of Alex¬ 
andria.'® A numerous colony of Jews had been 
invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle 
in their new capital.'^ While the bulk of the na¬ 
tion practi.sed the legal ceremonies, and pur¬ 
sued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a 
few Hebrew's of a more lilx*ral spirit devoted 
their lives to religious and philosophical con¬ 
templation.'^ They cultivated with diligence, 
and embraced with ardour, the theological sys¬ 
tem of the Athenian sage. But their national 
pride would havp tx^en mortified by a fair con¬ 
fession of their former poverty: and they boldly 
marked, as the sacred inheritance of their an¬ 
cestors, the gold and Jewels which they had so 
lately stolen from th(‘ir Egyptian masters. One 
hundred years liefore the birth of Christ, a phii- 
osophicni treatise, which manifestly betrays the 
style and .sentiments of the school of Plato, was 
produced bv the Alexandrian Jews, and ununi- 
mou.sh received as a genuine and valuable relic 
of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon.*® A similar 
union of the Mo.saic faith and the Grecian phi- 
losophv distinguishes the works of Philo, which 
were composed, for the most part, under the 
reign of Augu.stus.*' The material soul of the 
uniMisc*'* might otlend the piety of the He¬ 
brews; but tliey ap))lied the character of the 
Logos U) the Jehovah of Moses and the Patri¬ 
archs; and the Sen of (Jod was introduced upon 
earth, under a visible and even human ap|)ear- 
ance, to perform tht»se familiar offices which 
seem incompatible with the nature and attri¬ 
butes of the Universal Cause.'* 

I'he eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, 
the authority of the school of Alc.xandna, and 
the con.'senl of the Jew's and Greeks, were in¬ 
sufficient to e.stablish the truth of a mssierious 
doctrine, which might please, but could not 
sati a rational mind. \ prophet, or apostle, 
inspired by the Dt'ity, can alone exert isc a law¬ 
ful dominion ov<*r the faith of mankind: and the 
theology of Plato miglit have been for ever con¬ 
founded w’iih the philosophical visions of the 
Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the 
name and diNine attributes of the Logos h.id not 
been confirmed by the celestial pen of the hist 
and most sublime of the Evangelists.^'* The 
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Christian Revelation, which was consummated 
under the reign of Nerva, disclosed to the world 
the amazing secret, that the Locos, who was 
with God from the beginning, and was God, 
who had made all things, and for whom all 
things had been made, was incarnate in the per¬ 
son of Jesus of Nazareth; who had been born of 
a virgin, and suffered death on the cross. Be¬ 
sides the general design of fixing on a perpetual 
basis the divine honours of Christ, the most an¬ 
cient and respectable of the ecclesiastical writ¬ 
ers have ascribed to the evangelic theologian a 
particular intention to confute two opposite 
heresies, which disturbed the peace of the prim¬ 
itive church.'^* I. The faith of the Ebionites,-® 
perhaps of the Nazarenes,"* was gross and im¬ 
perfect. They revered Jesus as the greatest of 
the prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue 
and power. They ascribed to his person and to 
his future reign all the predictions of the He¬ 
brew oracles which relate to the spiritual and 
everlasting kingdom of the promised Messiah.*** 
Some of them might confess that he was born of 
a virgin: but they obstinately rejected the pre¬ 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the 
Logos, or Son of God, which arc so clearly de¬ 
fined in the Gospel of St. John. About fifty years 
afterwards, the Ebionites, w'hosc errors arc men¬ 
tioned by Justin Mart>T, with less severity than 
they seem to deserve,*^ formed a very inconsid¬ 
erable portion of the Christian name. 11. The 
Gnostics, who were distinguished by the epithet 
of Docetes, deviated into the contrary extreme; 
and betrayed the human, while they asserted 
the divine nature of Christ. Educated in the 
school of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea 
of the Logos, they readily conceived that the 
brightest j/Eon, or Emanation of the Deity, might 
assume the outward shape and visible appear¬ 
ances of a mortal;*® but they vainly pretended 
that the imperfections of matter are incompati¬ 
ble with the purity of a celestial suStance. 
While the blood of Christ yet smoked on Mount 
Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing 
from the womb of the Virgin,'-' he had d<‘scend- 
cd on the banks of the Jordan in the fc;rm of 
perfect manhood; that he had imposed on the 
senses of his enemies and of his disciples; and 
that the ministers of Pilate had wasted their im¬ 
potent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to 
expire on the cross, and, after three days, to rise 
from the dead.*** 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had 
bestowed on the fundamental principle of the 
theology of Plato encouraged the learned prose¬ 


lytes of the second and third centuries to admire 
and study the writings of the Athenian sage, 
who had thus marvellously antici(>ated one of 
the most surprising discoveries of the Christian 
revelation. The respectable name of Plato was 
used by the orthodox,** and abused by the 
heretics,®* as the common supfxirt of truth and 
error: the authority of his skilful commentators 
and the science of dialectics wxtc employed to 
justify the remote consetiuences of his opinions, 
and to supply the discreet silence of the inspired 
writers. The same subtle and profound ques¬ 
tions concerning the nature, the generation, the 
distinction, and the equality f)f the three divine 
persons of the mysterious Iriad, or 
W'cre agitated in the philosophical and in the 
Christian schools of Alexandria. An eager spirit 
of curiosity urged them to explore the secrets of 
the abyss; and the pride of the professors and of 
their disciples was satisfied with the science of 
w’ords. But the most sagacious of the C^hristian 
theologians, the great Athanasius himself, has 
candidly confessed’* that, whenever he foiced 
his understanding to meditate on the divinity of 
the Logos, his toilsome and unavailing efiorts re¬ 
coiled on themselves; that the more he thought, 
the less he comprehended; and the more he 
wrote, the less capable was he of exjiressing his 
thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are 
compelled to feel and acknowledge the immeas¬ 
urable disproportion between the size of the 
object and the capacity of the human mind. We 
may strive to ab-stract the notions ol time, of 
space, and of matter, which so closely adheie to 
all the perceptions cjf our exfieriinenial knowl¬ 
edge. But as soon as we presume to reason of in¬ 
finite substance, of spiritual generaticm, as often 
as we deduce any positive conclusions from a 
negative idea, we are involved in darkness, per¬ 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these 
difficulties arise from the nature of the subject, 
they opprc'ss. with the* same insuperable weight, 
the philosopliic and the thc*ological disputant; 
but we may observe iw'o essential and peculiar 
circumstances which di.scriminated the doctrines 
of the catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic school. 

J. A chosf*n society of philosophers, men of a 
liberal education and curious di.sposiiion, might 
silently meditate, and temperately discuss in 
the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan¬ 
dria, the abstruse questions of iru'taphysical 
science. The lofty spcxulaiions, which neither 
convinced the understanding nor agitated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were care¬ 
lessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and even 
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the 8tu<liou8 part of mankind.^* But after the 
Logos had been revealed as the sacred object of 
the faith, the hope, and the religious worship of 
the Cluristians, the mysterious system was em¬ 
braced by a numerous and increasing multitude 
in every province of the Roman world. I'hosc 
persons who, from their age, or sex, or occupa¬ 
tions, were the least qualified to judge, who 
were the least exercised in the habits of abstract 
reasoning, aspired to contemplate the economy 
of the Divine Nature: and it is the boast of Ter- 
tullian^^ that a Christian mechanic could readi¬ 
ly answer such questions as had perplexed the 
wisest of the Grecian sages. Where the subject 
lies so far lx*yond our reach, the diflercnce Ix:- 
tweeii the highest and the lowest of human un¬ 
derstandings may ind<‘cd be* calculated as in¬ 
finitely small; yet the degree of weakness may 
perhaps lx* measured by the degree of obstinacy 
and dogmatic confidence. These sj)eculaiions, 
instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
vacant hour, bt'came the most serious business 
of the jiresent, and the most useful preparation 
for a futun* life. A theology which it was incum- 
l>eiU to Ixilievc, which it was impious to doubt, 
and wliich it might be dangerous, and even fa¬ 
tal, to mistake, bec<iine the familiar topic of 
private meditation and popular discourse. The 
cold indiilercnce of pliilosopliy was inflamed by 
the fervent spirit of devotion; and even the met¬ 
aphors of common language suggested the falla¬ 
cious prejudices of sense and experience. Ihe 
Christians, who abhoired the gross and imjnirc 
generation of the Greek mythology,were 
lemptc’d to argue from the familiar analogy of 
the filial and jiaternal relations. 1 he character 
of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordina¬ 
tion to the voluntary author of his existence;*® 
but as the art of generation, in the most sjnritual 
and abstracted sense, must be supposed to trans¬ 
mit the projxrrties of a common nature,-*' they 
durst not presume to eircumscrilx* the powers 
or the duration of the Son of an eternal and 
omnipotent Father. Foui'score years alter the 
death of Christ, the Christians ot Bithynia de¬ 
clared Ix'fore the tribunal of Pliny that they in- 
wjked him as a god: and his divine honours 
have Ix'cn pcrjiclualed in every age and coun¬ 
try, by the various sects who assume the name 
of his disciples.*” Their tender rcverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their hornir for the pro¬ 
fane worship of any created being, would have 
engaged them to ass<Tt the equal and absolute 
divinity of the Logos^ if their rapid ascent towards 
the throne of heaven had not bpen imperceptibly 
checked by the apprehension of violating the 
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unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ, and of the Universe. The suspense and 
fluctuation produced in the minds of the Cliris- 
tians by these opposite tendencies may be ob¬ 
served in the writings of the theologians who 
flourished after the end of the apostolic age and 
before the origin of the Arian controversy. Their 
suflragc is claimed, with equal confidence, by 
the orthodox and by the heretical parties; and 
the most iiiquibitivc critics have fairly allowed 
that, if they had the gofxl fortune of possessing 
the catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in kxise, inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory language.*^ 

II. The devotion of individuals was the first 
circumstance which distinguished the Chris¬ 
tians from the Platonists: the second was the 
authority of the church. The disciples of philos¬ 
ophy asserted tht' rights of intellectual freedom, 
and their respect for the sentiments of their 
teachers was a liberal and voluntary tribute 
which they offered to suf>crior reason. But the 
Christians formed a numerous and disciplined 
society; and the jurisdiction of their laws and 
magistrates was strictly exercised over the minds 
of the faithful. The loose wanderings of the im¬ 
agination were gradually confined by creeds 
and confessions;^** the freedom of private judg¬ 
ment submitted to the public wisdom of synods; 
the authority of a theologian was determined by 
his ecclesiastical rank; and the episcopal suc¬ 
cessors of the apostles inflicted the ccnsurt‘s of 
the church on those who deviated from the or¬ 
thodox belief. But in an age of religious coniro- 
vcis> every act of oopression adds new force to 
the elastic vigour ot the mind; and the zeal or 
obstinacy of a spiritual rebel was sometimes 
stimulated by j^crci motives of ambition or 
avarice. A metaphysical argument became the 
cause or j^retcncc of political contests; the sub¬ 
tleties of the Platonic school were used as the 
badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which sejwatcd ih».ir respective tenets was en¬ 
larged or magnified by the acrimony of dispute. 
As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas and Sa- 
bellius lalwured to confound the Father with the 
Son,*^ the orthodox partv might be e.\cused if 
thi. adhered more strictly and more earnestly 
to the distinction than to the equality of the divine 
persons. But as soon as the heat of controversy 
had subsided and the progiTss of the Sabellians 
was no longer an object of terror to the churches 
of Rome, of Africa, or of Eg> pt, the tide of theo¬ 
logical opinion began to tlow with a gentle but 
steady motion tow'ard the contrary extreme; 
and the most orthodox doctors allowed them- 
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selves the use of the terms and definitions which 
had been censured in the mouth of the secta¬ 
ries.^ After the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trini¬ 
tarian controversy was revived in the ancient 
seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame 
of religious discord was rapidly communicated 
from the schools to the clergy, the people, the 
provinces, and the East. The abstruse question 
of the eternity of the was agitated in eccle¬ 

siastic conferences and popular sermons; and 
the heiercxlox opinions of Arius^* were soon 
made public by his own zeal and by chat of his 
adversaries. His most implacable adversaries 
have acknowledged the learning and blameless 
life of the eminent presbyter, who, in a former 
election, had declined, and perhaps generously 
declined, his pretensions to the episcopal throne." 
His competitor Alexander assumed the office of 
his judge. The important cause was argued be¬ 
fore him; and if at first he seemed to hesitate, he 
at length pronounced his final sentence as an 
absolute rule of faith.The undaunted pres¬ 
byter, who presumc'd to resist the authority of 
his angry bishop, was separated from the com¬ 
munion of the church. But the pride of Arius 
was supported by the applause of a numerous 
party. He reckoned among his immediate fol¬ 
lowers tw’o bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, 
twelve deacons, and (what may appear almost 
incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large ma¬ 
jority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support • 
or favour his cause; and their measures were 
conducted by Eusebius of Caesarea, the most 
learned of the Christian prelates; and by Euse¬ 
bius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the repu¬ 
tation of a statesman without forfeiting that of a 
saint. Synods in Palestine and Bithynia were 
opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention 
of the prince and people was attracted by this 
theological dispute; and the decision, at the end 
of six ycars/^ was referred to the supreme au¬ 
thority of the general council of Nice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith 
were dangerously exposed to public debate, it 
might be observed that the human understand¬ 
ing was capable of forming three distinct, though 
imperfect, systems concerning the nature of the 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that 
none of these systems, in a pure and absolute 
sense, were exempt from heresy and error. 

I. According to the first hypothesis, which was 
maintained by Arius and his disciples, the Logos 
was a dependent and spontaneous production, 
created from nothing by the will of the Father. 


The Son, by whom all things were made,^^ had 
been begotten before all worlds, and the longest 
of the astronomical periods could be compared 
only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration; yet this duration was not infinite," 
and there had been a time which preceded the 
ineflable generation of the Logo?, On this only- 
begotten Son the Almighty Father had trans¬ 
fused his ample spirit, and impressed the efful¬ 
gence of his glory. Visible image of invisible per¬ 
fection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance 
beneath his feet, the thrones of the brightest 
archangels; yet he shone only with a reflected 
light, and. like the sons of the Roman emperors, 
w’ho were invested with the titles of Ca^ar or 
Augustus,^® he governed the universe in obedi¬ 
ence to the will of his Father and Monarch. 
II. In the second hypothesis, the Logos possessed 
all the inherent, incommunicable perfections 
which religion and philosophy appropriate to 
the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite 
minds or substances, three co-equal and co- 
eternal beings, composed the Divine Essence;" 
and it w'ould have implied contradiction that 
any of them should not have existed, or that 
they should ever cease to exist.“ The advocates 
of a system w'hich seemed to establish three in¬ 
dependent Deities attempted to preserve the 
unity of the First Cause, so conspic nous in the 
design and order ol the world, by the perp»‘tual 
concord of their administration and the essen¬ 
tial agreement of their will. A faint resemblance 
of this unity of action may be discovered in the 
societies of men, and even of animals. The c auses 
which disturb their harmony proceed only from 
the imperfection and inequality of their facul¬ 
ties; but the omnipotence which is guided by in¬ 
finite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of choos¬ 
ing the same means for the accomplishment of 
the same ends. III. Three bc'ings, who, by the 
self-derived necessity of their existence, possess 
all the divine attributes in the most perfect 
degree, who arc eternal in duration, infinite in 
space, and intimately present to each other and 
to the whole universe, irresistibly (brcc them¬ 
selves on the astonished mind as oOe and the 
same Being,®® who, in the economy of grace, as 
well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
under different forms, and be considered under 
different aspects. By this hypothesis a real sub¬ 
stantial trinity is refined into a trinity of names 
and abstract racxlifications that sublist only in 
the mind which conceives them. The Logos is no 
longer i person, but an attribute; and it is only 
in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can 
be applied to the eternal reason which was with 
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God from the beginning, and by which^ not by 
whom^ all things were made. The incarnation of 
the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the 
Divine Wisdom, which filled the soul and di¬ 
rected all the actions of the man Jesus. Thus, 
after revolving round the theological circle, we 
are surprised to find that the Sabcllian ends 
where the Ebionite had begun, and that the in¬ 
comprehensible mystery which excites our ado¬ 
ration eludes our inquiry. 

If the bishops of the council of Nice®** had 
been permitted to follow the unbiassed dictates 
of their conscience, Arius and his associates 
could scarcely have flattered themselves with 
the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in 
favour of an hypothesis so directly adverse to 
the two most popular opinions of the catholic 
world. The Arians soon perceived the danger of 
their situation, and prudently assumed those 
mexiest virtues which, in the fury of civil and 
religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or 
even praised, except by the weaker party. I'hey 
recommended the «^^"rcise of Christian charity 
and iiuxieration, urged the incomprehensible 
nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of 
any tcrm.s or definitions which could not be 
found in the Scriptures, and offered, by very 
liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries 
without renouncing the integrity of their own 
principles. The victorious faction received all 
their proposals uith haughty suspicion, and 
anxiously sought for .some irreconcilable mark 
of distinction, the rejection of which might in¬ 
volve the Arians in the guilt and consequences 
of heresy. A letter was publicly read and igno- 
miniously torn, in which their patron, Eu.sebius 
of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed that the 
admission of the Homoousion, or Consubstan- 
tial, a word already familiar to the Platonists, 
was incompatible with the principles of their 
theological system. The fortunate opportunity 
was eagerly embraced by the bishops, who gov¬ 
erned the resolutions of the synod, and, accord¬ 
ing to the lively expressions of Ambrose,®* they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn 
from the scabbard, to cut off the head of the 
hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the coun¬ 
cil of Nice, and has been unanimously received 
as a fundamental article of the Christian faith 
by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Ori¬ 
ental, and the Protestant churches. But if the 
same word had not scfved to stigmatise the 
heretics and to unite the catholics, it would 
have been inadequate to the purpose of the ma¬ 
jority by whom it was introduced into the or¬ 


thodox creed. This majority was divided into 
two parties, distinguished by a contrary ten¬ 
dency to the sentiments of the Tritheists and of 
the Sabellians. But as those opposite extremes 
seemed to overthrow the foundations cither of 
natural or revealed religion, they mutually 
agreed to qualify the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, conse¬ 
quences which might be urged by their antago¬ 
nists. The interest of the common cause inclined 
them to join their numbers and to conceal their 
differences; their animosity was softened by the 
healing counsels of toleration, and their disputes 
were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Homoousion^ which either party was free to inter¬ 
pret according to their peculiar tenets. The Sa- 
bellian sense, which, about fifty years before, 
had obliged the council of Antioch®^ to prohibit 
this celebrated term, had endeared it to those 
theologians who entertained a secret but partial 
affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the in¬ 
trepid Athanasius, the learned Gregory Na- 
zianzen, and the other pillars of the church, 
who supported w'ith ability and success the 
Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the ex¬ 
pression of substance as if it had been synony¬ 
mous with that of nature; and they ventured to 
illustrate their meaning by affirming that three 
men, as they belong to the same common spe¬ 
cies, are consubstantial or homoousian to each 
other.®® This pure and distinct equality was 
tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penetration which in¬ 
dissolubly unites the divine persons;” and, on 
the other, by the pre-eminence of the Father, 
which was acknowledged as far as it is com¬ 
patible with the independence of the Son.*® 
Within these limits the almost invisible and 
tremulous ball of orthodoxy w'as aiiow'cd se¬ 
curely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
consecrated ground, the heretics and the dae¬ 
mons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour 
the unhappy wanderer. But as the degrees of 
theological hatred depend on the spirit of the 
war rather than on the importance of the con¬ 
troversy, the heretics whodegr.idcd were treated 
with more severity than those who annihilated 
the person of the Son. The lilc of Athanasius was 
consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious madness of the Arians.** but he defended 
above twenty years the Sabellianisin of Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra; and when at hist he was compell¬ 
ed to withdraw himself from his communion, he 
continued to mention with an ambiguous smile 
the venial errors of his respectable friend.** 
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The authority of a general council, to which 
the Arians themselves had been compelled to 
submit, inscribed on the banners of the ortho¬ 
dox party the mysterious characters of the word 
Homoousion, which essentially contributed, not¬ 
withstanding some obscure disputes, some noc¬ 
turnal combats, to maintain and perpetuate the 
uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The 
Consubstantialists, who by their success have 
deserved and obtained the title of Clatholics, 
gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their 
own creed, and insulted the repeated variations 
of their adversaries, who were destitute of any 
certain rule of faith. The sincerity or the cun¬ 
ning of the Arian chiefs, the fear of the laws or 
of the people, their reverence lor Christ, their 
hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human and 
divine, that influence and disturb the counsels 
of a theological faction, introduced among the 
sectaries a spirit of discord and inconstancy, 
which in the course of a few years erected eight¬ 
een different models of religion, and avenged 
the violated dignity of the church. The zealous 
Hilary,®^ who, from the peculiar hardships of 
his situation, was inclined to extenuate rather 
than to aggravate the errors of the Oriental 
clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the 
ten provinces of Asia to which he had lx:en ban¬ 
ished, there could be found very few prelates 
who had preserved the knowledge of the true 
God.*® The oppression which he had felt, the 
disorders of which he was the spectator and the 
victim, appeased, during a short interval, the 
angry passions of his soul; and in the following 
passage, of which 1 shall transcribe a few lines, 
the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into the 
style of a Christian philosopher. “It is a thing,*’ 
says Hilary, ‘^equally deplorable and danger¬ 
ous, that there are as many creeds as opinions 
among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, 
and as many sources of blasphemy as there arc 
faults among us; because we make creeds arbi¬ 
trarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. I’hc 
Homoousion is rejected, and received, and ex¬ 
plained away by successive synods. The partial 
or total resemblance of the Father and of the 
Son is a subject of dispute for these unluippy 
times. Every year, nay, every moon, we make 
new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. Wc 
repent of what we have done, we defend those 
who repent, we anathematise those whom we 
defended. Wc condemn 'J^^rinc of 

others in ourselves, 

and, reciprocally t<^ing one another 
we have been the f^use of each other’* W*" ”" 
It will not be Ctpccted, it would not 
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be endured, that I should swell this theological 
digression by a minute examination of the 
eighteen cn‘cds, the authors of which, for the 
most part, disclaimed the odious name of their 
parent Arius. It is amusing enough to delineate 
the form, and to trace the vegetation, of a singu¬ 
lar plant; but the tedious detail of leaves with¬ 
out flowers, and of branches without fruit, 
would soon exhaust the patience and disappoint 
the curiosity of the laborious student. One ques¬ 
tion, which gradually arose Irom the Arian con¬ 
troversy, may. however, be noticed, as it .served 
to produce and discriminate the three sects w'ho 
were united only by their common aversion to 
the Homoousion of the Niccnc synod, i. If they 
were asked whether the Son was likr unto the 
Father, the question was resolutely answ'er<*d in 
the negative by the heretics who adhered to the 
principles of Arius, or indeed to those of philoso¬ 
phy, which seem to establish an infinite difler- 
ence between the Oeator and the most excel¬ 
lent of his creatures. This obvious consequence 
was maintained bv Aetius,®' on whom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed tlic surname of the 
Atheist. His restless and aspiring spirit urged 
him to try almost every profession of human 
life. He W'as successively a slave, or at least a 
hu.sbandinan, a travelling linker, a goldsmith, a 
physician, a schoolmaster, a theologian, and at 
last the apostle of a new church, which w^:is 
propagated by the abilities eil Ins 3 istiple Euno- 
mius.®^ Armed with text.s ol S( ripturc, and with 
captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
the .subtle Aetius had acquired the fame of an 
invincible disputant, whom it was impossible 
either to silence or to convince. Such talents en¬ 
gaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till 
they were forced to renounce and even to per¬ 
secute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy of 
his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the 
popular opinion, and oHended the piety of their 
most devoted followers. 2. 'Ihe omnipotence of 
the Creator suggested a sj)c*cious and rcsjx'ctlul 
solution of the likeness of the FathiT and the 
Son; and faith might humbly receive what rea¬ 
son could not presume to deny, that the Supreme 
God might communicate his infinite perfec¬ 
tions, and create a being similar only to him¬ 
self.®* These Arians were pow'crfuUy supported 
by tlic weight and abilities of their leaders, who 
had succeeded to the management of the Euse- 
bian interest, and who occupied the principal 
thrones of the East. They detested, pcrhapis with 
some affectation, the impiety of Aetius; they 
professed to believe, either without reserve or 
according to the Scriptures, that the Son was 
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different from all other creatures, and similar 
only to the Father. But they denied that he was 
cither of the same or of a similar substance; 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and 
sometimes objecting to the use of the word sub¬ 
stance, which seems to imply an adequate, or at 
least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Diety. 
3 . The sect which asserted the doctrine of a 
similar substance was the most numerous, at 
least in the provinces of Asia; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the 
council of Seleucia,^** their opinion would have 
prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word 
which was chosen to express this mysterious re¬ 
semblance bears so close an affinity to the ortho¬ 
dox symbol, that the profane of every age have 
derided the furious contests which the difference 
of a single diphthong excited between the Ho- 
moousians and the Homoiousians. As it fre¬ 
quently happi'ns that the sounds and characters 
which approach the nearest to each other acci¬ 
dentally represent »>inst opposite ideas, the 
observation wouhi be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any real and sensible distinc¬ 
tion between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as thev were improperly styled, and that of the 
Catholics themselves. The bishop of Poitiers, 
who in his Phrvgian exile very wisely aimed at 
a coalitifjii of parties, endeavours to prove that, 
bv a pious and faithful interpretation,^* the 
IlnmotouMon mav be reduced to a consubstantial 
sense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark 
and suspicious aspect; and, as if darkness were 
congenial to theological disputes, the Semi- 
Arians, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
assailed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces (»f f'gvpt and .Asia, w hich cul¬ 
tivated the l.uiguage and manners of the (Greeks, 
had deeply imbilx'd the venom of the Arian 
controversy. The familiar study of the Platonic 
system, a vain and argumentative di'^position, a 
copious and flexible idiom, supplied the dergv 
and people of the East with an inexhau.stible. 
flow of words and distinctions; and, in the midst 
of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot the 
doubt which is recommended bv philosophy, 
and the submission which is enjoined bv relig¬ 
ion. The inhabitants of the West were of a less 
inquisitive spirit; their pjissions w'cre not so 
forcibly moved by invisible objects, their minds 
were less frequently exercised by the habits of 
dispute; and such was the happy ignorance of 
the Gallican church, that Hilary himself, above 
thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene cn*cd.’* The l^tins 


had received the rays of divine knowledge 
through the dark and doubtful medium of a 
translation. The poverty and stubbornness of 
their native tongue was not always capable of 
affording just equivalents for the Greek terms, 
for the technical words of the Platonic philoso¬ 
phy,’® which liad been consecrated, by the Gos¬ 
pel or by the church, to express the mysteries of 
the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might 
introduce into the Latin theology a long train 
of error or perplexity.’^ But as the western pro¬ 
vincials had the good fortune of deriving their 
religion from an orthodox source, they pre- 
scrv'cd with steadine.ss the doctrine which they 
had accepted with docility; and when the Arian 
pestilence approached their frontiers, they wrre 
supplied with the seasonable preservative of the 
Homoousion by the paternal care of the Roman 
pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper w'cre 
displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, 
which surpassed in numlx‘rs the council of Nice, 
since it was ctjrnposed of above four hundred 
bishops of Italy, Africa, Spain, Gaul, Britain, 
and Illyncum. From the first debates it ap¬ 
peared that only four score prelates adhered to 
the panv, though they affected to anathematise 
the name and memory of Arius, But this in- 
ferioritv was compensated bv the advantages of 
skill, of experience, and of discipline; and the 
minority was conducted by N'alcns and Ursa- 
cius, two bishops of Illvricum, who had spent 
their lives in the intrigues of courts and council.*:, 
and who had l>ecn trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East. By 
their arguments and nr'gotiations they embar¬ 
rassed, they confounded, thev at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, who 
suffered the palladium of the faith to be «*xtort- 
cd from their hands by fraud and iniportuniiv, 
rather than by open violence. The council of 
Rimini w'as not allowed to separate till the 
niemlx'rs had imprudcnilv subscribed a cap¬ 
tious creed, in which some expressions, suscep¬ 
tible of an heretical .sense, were inserted in the 
room ol the Homoousion. It was on this occa¬ 
sion that, according to Jeroin, the W’orld was 
surprised to find itself Anan.’^ But the bishops 
of tiie Latin provinces had no sooner reached 
their res^x’ctivc dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. 
The ignominious capitulation was rejected with 
disdain and abhorrence, and the Homoousian 
standard, which had been shaken but not over¬ 
throw n, was more firmly replanted in all the 
churches of the West.’* 

JSuch was the rise and progress, and such w*ere 
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the natural revolutions, of those theological dis¬ 
putes which disturbed the peace of Christianity 
under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. 
But as those princes presumed to extend their 
despotism over the faith, as well as over the lives 
and fortunes of their subjects, the weight of their 
suffrage sometimes inclined the ecclesiastical 
balance: and the prerogatives of the King of 
Heaven were settled, or changed, or modified, 
in the cabinet of an earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded 
the provinces of the East interrupted the tri¬ 
umph of Constantine; but the emperor contin¬ 
ued for some time to view with cool and care¬ 
less indifference the object of the dispute. As he 
was yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing 
the quarrels of theologians, he addn^ssed to the 
contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating epistle;^’ which may be ascribed 
with far greater reason to the untutored sense of 
a soldier and statesman tlian to the dictates of 
any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes 
the origin of the whole controversy to a trifling 
and subtle question concerning an incompre¬ 
hensible point of the law, which was foolishly 
asked by the bishop, and imprudently resolved 
by the presbyter. He laments that the Christian 
people, Y^ho had the same God, the same relig¬ 
ion, and the same worship, should be divided 
by such inconsiderable distinctions; and he se¬ 
riously recommends to the clergy’ of Alexandria 
the example of the Greek philosophers, who 
could maintain their arguments without losing ' 
their temper and assert their freedom w’ithout 
violating their friendship. The indifference and 
contempt of the sovereign would have been, 
perhaps, the most effectual method of silencing 
the dispute, if the popular current had been 
less rapid and impetuou.s, and if Constantine 
himself, in the midst of faction and fanaticism, 
could have preserved the calm possession of his 
own mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seduce the impartiality of the mag¬ 
istrate, and to awaken the zeal of the proselyte. 
He was provoked by the insults which had been 
offered to his statues; he was alarmed by the 
real as well as the imaginary magnitude ol the 
spreading mischief; and he extinguished the 
hope of peace and toleration, from the moment 
that he assembled three hundred bishops within 
the walls of the same palace. The presence of 
the monarch swelled the importance of the de¬ 
bate; his attention multiplied the arguments; 
and he exposed his person with a patient intre¬ 
pidity which animated the valour of the combat¬ 
ants. Notwithstanding the applause which has 


been bestowed on the eloquence and sagadty of 
Constantine,^^ a Roman general, whose relig¬ 
ion might be still a subject of doubt, and whose 
mind had not been enlightened either by study 
or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to 
discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical 
question, or an article of faith. But the credit 
of his favourite Osius, who appears to have pre¬ 
sided in the council of Nice, might dispose the 
emperor in favour of the orthodox party; and a 
well-timed insinuation, that the same Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, 
had lately assisted the tyrant,^® might exasper¬ 
ate him against their adversaries. The Nicene 
creed was ratified by Constantine; and his firm 
declaration, that those who resisted the divine 
judgment of the synod must prepare themselves 
for an immediate exile, annihilated the mur* 
murs of a feeble opposition; w'hich, from seven¬ 
teen. was almost instantly reduced to tw'o, pro¬ 
testing bishops. Eusebius of Carsarea yielded a 
reluctant and ambiguous consent to the ho- 
moousion;'*" and the wavering conduct of the 
Nicomedian Eusebius served only to delay alx3ut 
three months his disgrace and exile.The im¬ 
pious Arius was banished into one of the remote 
provinces of Illyricum; his prison and disciples 
were branded, by law, with the odious name of 
Porphyrians; his writings were condemned to 
the flames, and a capital punishment was de¬ 
nounced against those in whose possession they 
sh(»uld be found. 'Fhe emperor had now' im¬ 
bibed the spirit of controversy, and the angry 
sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to in¬ 
spire his subjects with the hatred w'hich he had 
conceivf'd against the enemies of Christ.*® 

But, as if the conduct of the cmpercjr had 
been guided by passion instead of principle, 
three years from the council of Nice were scarce¬ 
ly elapsed Ijefore he discovered some symptoms 
of mercy, and even of indulgence, towards the 
proscrilxrd sect, which was secretly protected 
by his favourite sister. The exiles w'ere recalled; 
and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influ¬ 
ence over the mind of Constantine, was restored 
to the episcopal throne, from which he had been 
ignominiously degraded. Arius himsqlf was treat¬ 
ed by the whole court with the respect which 
would have been due to an innoccsit and op¬ 
pressed man. His faith was approved by the 
synod of Jerusalem; and the emperor seemed 
impatient to repair his injustice, by issuing an 
absolute command that he should be solemnly 
admitted to the communion in the cathedral of 
Constat tinople. On the same day which had 
been fixed for the triumph of Arius, he expired; 
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and the strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the ortho¬ 
dox saints had contributed more efficaciously 
than by their prayers to deliver the church from 
the most forinidablc of her enemies.*** The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of 
Alexandria, Eastathius of Antioch, and Paul of 
Constantinople, were depmed on various accu¬ 
sations, by the sentence of numerous councils; 
and were afterwards banished into distant prov¬ 
inces by the first of the CJhristian emperors, 
who, ill the last moments of his life received the 
rites of baptism from the Ariari bishop of Nico* 
media. The ecclesiastical government of Con¬ 
stantine cannot be justihed from the reproach 
of levity and weakness. But the credulous mon¬ 
arch, unskilled in the stratagems of theological 
warfare, might be deceived by the modest and 
sp<*cious [irofessions of the heretics, whose senti¬ 
ments he never perfectly understood; and W'hile 
he protected Arius, and |3ersecuted Athanasius, 
he SI ill considered the council of Nice as the bul¬ 
wark of the Christ'..»» faith, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign.** 

The sons of Constantine must have bc*en ad¬ 
mitted from their childhood into the rank of 
catethuiiiens, but tliey imitated, in the delay of 
their baptism, the example of their father. Like 
him, they presumed to pronounce their judg¬ 
ment on mysteries into w'hich they had never 
been regularly initiated:*''" and the fate of the 
Irinilarian controversy depended, in a great 
ineasun*, on the sentiments of Constantins, who 
inherited the provinces the East, and acquired 
the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter or bishop, who had hccrelecl for his 
use the tehtament of the deceased cmpi'ror, im¬ 
proved the fortunate occasion which had intro¬ 
duced liiin to the familiarity of a prince whose 
public counsels were alwa>s swayed by his do¬ 
mestic favourites. The eunuchs and slaves dif¬ 
fused the spiritual poison througli the palace, 
and the dangerous infection wa.s communicated 
by the female attendants to the guards, and by 
the I'lnpress to her unsuspicious husband.’**' I’lic 
partiality which Consluntius alwa>s expressed 
Uiwards the Eusebian faction was insensibly 
fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders; and his victory over the tyrant Mag- 
nentiiKH increased his inclination, as wrll as abil¬ 
ity, to employ the arms of power in the cause of 
Arianisin. While llic two armies were engaged 
in the plains of Mursa, and the fate of the (wo 
rivab depended on the chance of war, the son 
of Constantine passed the anxious moments in a 
church of tlie martyrs, under the walls of the 


city. His spiritual comforter, Valens, the Arian 
bishop of the diocese, employed the most artful 
precautions to obtain such early intelligence as 
might secure cither his favour or his escape. A 
secret chain of swift and trusty messengers in¬ 
formed him of the vicissitudes of the battle; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their 
affrighted master, Valens assun*d him that the 
Gallic legions gave way; and insinuated, with 
some presence of mind, that the glorious event 
had been revealed to him by an angel. The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success to the mer¬ 
its and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, 
whose faith had deserved the public and mirac¬ 
ulous approbation of Heaven.**^ The Arians, 
who considered as their own the victory of Con¬ 
stantins, preferred his glory to that of his father.** 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, immediately com¬ 
posed the description of a celestial cross, en¬ 
circled with a splendid rainlxiw, which, during 
the festival of Pentecost, about the third hour 
of the day, had appeared over the Mount of 
Olives, to the edification of the devout pilgrims 
and the people of the holy city.*’ The size of the 
meteor w'as gradually magnified; and the Arian 
historian has ventured to affirm that it was con¬ 
spicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pan- 
nonia; and that the tyrant, who is purposc-lv 
represented as an idolater, fled before the aus¬ 
picious sign of orthodox C'hrisiianity.*® 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who 
has impartially considered the progress of civil 
or ecclesiastical discord, are always entitled to 
our notice: and a short passage of Ammiaiius, 
who served in the armies, and studied the char¬ 
acter, of Ck>nstaiitiu.., is pc'rhaps of more value 
than many pages of theological invectives. “The 
Christian religion, which, in itself,” sav's that 
moderate historian, “is plain and simple, he 
confuuiidcd by the dotage of superstition. In¬ 
stead of reconciling the parties by the weight of 
his authority, he cherished and propagated, by 
verbal disputes, the differences which his vain 
curiosity had excited. I'he highway's were cov¬ 
ered with troops of bishops galloping from everv 
.side to the assemblies, which they call synods; 
«ind while tliey laboured to reduce the w'liole 
sect 10 their own particular opinions, the public 
establishment of the posts was almost ruined by 
their hasty and repeated journey.”” Our more 
intimate knowledge of the ecclesiastical transac¬ 
tions of the reign of Constantius would furnish 
an ample, commentary on this remarkable pas¬ 
sage; which justifies the rational apprehensions 
of Athanasius, that the restless activity of the 
clergy, w'ho w'andered round the empire in 
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search of the true faith, would excite the con¬ 
tempt and laughter of the unbelieving world.^ 
As soon as the emperor was relieved from the 
terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure 
of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, Sirinium, 
and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils 
of controversy: the sword of the magistrate, and 
even of the tyrant, was unslieathed, to enforce 
the reasons of the theologian; and as he opposed 
the orthodox faith of Nice, it is readily confessed 
that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to 
his presumption.*® The eunuchs, the women, 
and the bishops, who governed the vain and 
feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Houioousion; 
but his timid conscience was alarmed by the 
impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist was 
aggravated by the suspicious favour of the un¬ 
fortunate Callus; and even the deaths of the 
Imperial ministers who had been massacred at 
Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantins, 
which could neither be moderated by reason 
nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to either 
side of the dark and empty abyss by his horror 
of the opposite extreme; he alternately em¬ 
braced and condemned the sentiments, he suc¬ 
cessively banished and recalled the leaders, of 
the Arian and Semi-Arian factions.*^ During 
the season of public business or festivity, he em¬ 
ployed whole days, and even nights, in selecting 
the words, and weighing the syllables, which 
composed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of ^ 
his meditations still pursued and occupied his 
slumbers: the incoherent dreams of the emperor 
were received as celestial visions, and he ac¬ 
cepted with complacency the lofty title of bish¬ 
op of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who for¬ 
got die interest of their order for the gratification 
of their passions. The design of establishing an 
uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him 
to convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, lllyri- 
cum, and Asia, was repeatedly baffled bv his 
own levity, by the divisions of the Arians, and 
by the resistance of the catholics; and he re¬ 
solved, as the last and decisive effort, imperi¬ 
ously to dictate the decrees of a general couiicil. 
The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the 
difficulty of finding a convenient place, and 
perhaps some secret motives of policy, produced 
an alteration in the summons. The bishops of 
the East were directed to meet at Seleucia, in 
Isauria; while those of the West held their de¬ 
liberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Hadri- 
atic; and instead of two or three deputies from 
each province, the whole episcopal body was 


ordered to march. The Eastern council, after 
consuming four days in fierce and unavailing 
debate, separated without any definite conclu¬ 
sion. The council of the West was protracted 
till the seventh month. Taurus, the Prariorian 
prarfect, was instructed not to dismiss the prel¬ 
ates till they should all be united in the same 
opinion; and his efforts were supported by a 
power of banishing fifteen of the most refracto¬ 
ry, and a promise of the consulship if he achieved 
so difficult an adventure. His prayers and threats, 
the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of 
Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold and 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hope¬ 
less exile, at length extorted the reluctant con¬ 
sent of the bishops of Rimini. I'he deputies of 
the East and of the West attended the emperor 
in the palace of C^onsianlinople, and he enjoyed 
the satisfaction of imposing on the world a pro¬ 
fession of faith which established the likemss, 
without expressing the consubitantiality^ of the 
Son of God.*^ But the triumph of Arianisni had 
been preceded by the removal of the orthodox 
clcrgv, whom it was impossible either to intimi¬ 
date or to corrupt; and the reign ol Gonstantius 
was disgraced by the un]iist and inellcctual per¬ 
secution of the great Athanasius. 

We have .seldom an opportunity of observing, 
either in active or speculative life, w hat eflcct 
may be produced, or what obstacles may be 
surmounted, by the force of a single niind, when 
it is intlcxibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius'** will 
never be separated from the catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity, to whose dt lencc he consecrated 
every moment and every laciiliv t>f his being. 
Educated in the lainily ol Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the 
Arian heresy: he exercised the important func¬ 
tions of secretary under the aged prelate; and 
the fathers of the Nicene council lieheld with 
surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
young deacon. In a lime of public danger the 
dull claims of age and of rank arc sometimes 
superseded; and within five months after his re¬ 
turn from Nice the deacon Athanasius was 
.«5ratcd on the archicpiscopal throne ol Eg\'pt. 
He filled that eminent station abovt forty-six 
years, and liis long administration w'a.H spent in 
a perpetual combat against the powers of Ari- 
anisrn. Five times was Athanasius expelled from 
his throne; tw'cnty years he passed as an exile 
or a fugitive; and almost every province of the 
Roman empire was successively witness to his 
merit, and his sulierings in the cause of the 
Homoouslon, which he considered as the sole 
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pleasure and business, as the duty and as the 
glory of his life. Amidst the storms of persecu¬ 
tion, the archbishop of Alexandria was patient 
of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety; and 
although his mind was tainted by the contagion 
of fanaticism, Athanasius displayed a superiori¬ 
ty of character and abilities which would have 
qualified him, far better than the degenerate 
sons of Constantine, for the government of a 
great monarchy. His learning was much less 
profound and extensive than that of Eusebius 
of Ciesarea, and his rude eloquence could not 
be compared with the polished oratory of Greg¬ 
ory or Basil; but whenever the primate of Egypt 
was called upon to justify his sentiments or his 
conduct, his unpremeditated style, either of 
speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and 
pei-suasive. He has always Ijecn revered in the 
orthodox school as one of the most accurate 
masters of the Christian theology; and he was 
sufjposed to possess two profane sciences, less 
adapted lo the episcopal character—the knowl¬ 
edge of jurispnifh'^M. and that of divinaiif»n.** 
Some lortunatc conjectures of future events, 
which impartial rcasoners might ascribe to 
the exj^erienre and judgment of Athanasius, 
wcie attributed by his friends to heavenly 
inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to 
infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged 
with the pr<*juclia‘S and passions of c\cry ordf'r 
of men, from the monk to the emperor, the 
knowledge of human nature w'as his first and 
most iin|Jortant science. He preserved a distinct 
and unbroken view of a scene which was in¬ 
cessantly shifting; and neNcr failed lo improve 
those d('cisivc intiments w hich arc irrecoverably 
past lx*fore they are perceived by a common 
eye. 'fhe archbishop of Alexandria was capable 
of distinguishing h<nv far he might Ixildly com¬ 
mand, and where he must dexterously insinu¬ 
ate: how long he might contend with ptiwcr, 
and when he* must w'ithdraw from perserution; 
and while he directed tlie thunders of the church 
against heresy and rcb(*llion, he could assume, 
in the Ixisorn of his owm parly, the Hexible and 
indulgent temper of a prudent leader. I'hc elec¬ 
tion of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach 
of irregularity and prccipitatiem;** but the pro¬ 
priety of his behaviour conciliated the alfcc- 
tir 18 both of the clergy and of the jH'opIc. The 
Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for 
the defence of an eloquent and lilxual pastor. 
In his distress he alw'ays derived support, or at 
least consolation, from the faithful attachment 
of his parochial clergy; and the hundred bish¬ 


ops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to 
the cause of Athanasius. In the modest equi¬ 
page which pride and policy would affect, he 
frequently performed the episcopal visitation of 
his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
coniines of /Ethiopia; familiarly conversing with 
the meanest of the populace, and humbly salut¬ 
ing the saints and hermits of the desert.*^® Nor 
was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, among 
men whose education and manners were similar 
to his own, that Athanasius displayed the as¬ 
cendancy of his genius. He appeared with easy 
and respectful firmness in the courts of princes; 
and in the various turns of his prosperous and 
adverse fortune he never lost the confidence of 
his friends, or the esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth the primate of Egypt resisted the 
great Constantine, who had repeatedly signified 
his will that Arius should be restored to the 
catholic communion.^® ‘ The emperor respected, 
and might forgive, this inflexible resolution; 
and the faction who considered Athanasius as 
thrir most formidable enemy were constrained 
to dissemble* their hatred, and silently to pre¬ 
pare an indirect and distant assault. They scat¬ 
tered rumours and suspicions, represented the 
archbishop as a proud and oppressive t>Tant, 
and boldly accused him of violating the treaty 
which had lx*cn ratified in the Nicene council 
with the schismatic followers of Melciius.*®* 
Athanasius had openly disapproved that igno¬ 
minious peace, and the einpciDr w'as disposed 
to lx*licvc that he had abused his ecclesiastical 
and civil pow'cr to persecute those odious sec¬ 
taries; that he had sacrilegiously broken a chal¬ 
ice in one of their churrhes of Marneoiis; that he 
had whipped or imprisoned six of their bishops; 
and that Arsenius, a seventh bishop of the same 
party, liad lx*en murdered, or at least mutilated, 
by the cruel hand of the primate.'®^ These 
charges, which affected his honour and his life, 
were referred by C^onstantinc to his brother 
Dalmalius, the censor, who resided at Antioch; 
the synods of Caesarea and Tyre were success¬ 
ively convened; and the bishops of the East 
were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasius 
b*'‘»)rc they proceeded to consecrate the new 
church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem. The 
primate might be conscious of his innocence; 
but he W'as sensible that the same implacable 
spirit w hich had dictated the accusation would 
direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen¬ 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his 
enemies, despised the summons of the synod of 
CflTsarca; and, after a long and artful delay, 
submitted to the peremptory commands of the 
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emperor, who threatened to punish his criminal 
disobedience if he refused to appear in the coun¬ 
cil of Tyre.^®^ Before Athanasius, at the head of 
fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, 
he had wisely secured the alliance of the Mcie- 
tians; and Arsenius himself, his imaginary vic¬ 
tim, and his secret friend, was privately con¬ 
cealed in his train. The synod of Tyre was 
conducted by Eusebius of Carsarea, with more 
passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise; his numerous faction 
repeated the names of homicide and tyrant; and 
their clamours were encouraged by the seeming 
patience of Athanasius, who expected the de- 
cisix-e moment to produce Arsenius alive and 
unhurt in the midst of the assembly. 1 he nature 
of the other charges did not admit of such clear 
and satisfactor>' replies; yet, the archbishop was 
able to prove that, in the village w here he was 
accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei¬ 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really 
exist. The Arians, who had sccietly determined 
the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, at¬ 
tempted, however, to disguise their injustice by 
the imitation of judicial forms; the synod ap¬ 
pointed an episcopal commission of six dele¬ 
gates to collect evidence on the spot; and this 
measure, which was vigorously opposed by the 
Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes of vio¬ 
lence and perjury.'®* After the return of the 
deputies from Alexandria, the majority of the 
council pronounced the final sentence of degra¬ 
dation and exile against the primate of Egypt.' 
The decree, expressed in the fiercest language 
of malice and revenge, was communicated to 
the emperor and the Catholic church; and the 
bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout 
aspR'ct, such as became their holy pilgrimage to 
the Sepulchre of Christ.*®* 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges 
had not been countenanced by the submission, 
or even by the presence, of Athanasius. He re¬ 
solved to make a bold and dangerous experi¬ 
ment, whether the throne was inaccessible to 
the voice of truth; and before the final s<mtence 
could be pronounced at Tyre, the intrepid pri¬ 
mate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sale for the Imperial city. The request 
of a formal audience might have been opposed 
or eluded; but Athanasius concealed his ar¬ 
rival, watched the moment of Constantine’s re¬ 
turn from an adjacent villa, and boldly encoun¬ 
tered his angry sovereign as he passed on horse¬ 
back through the principal street of Constant¬ 
inople. So strange an apparition excited his 
surprise and indignation; and the guards were 


ordered to remove the importunate suitor; but 
his resentment was subdued by involuntary re¬ 
spect ; and the haughty spirit of the emperor was 
awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop 
who implored his justice and awakened his con¬ 
science.* Constantine listened to the complaints 
of Athanasius with impartial and even gracious 
attention; the members of the synod of lyre 
were summoned to jastify their proceedings; 
and the arts of the Eusebian faction would have 
been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposi¬ 
tion of an unpardonable oflence—a criminal 
design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of 
the new capital.*®* The emperor was satisfied 
that the peace of Egypt would be sccun^d by the 
absence of a popular le.idcr; but he lelused to 
fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne; 
and the sentence which, after long hesitation, 
he pronounced, w'as that of a jealous ostracism 
rather than of an ignominious exile. In the re¬ 
mote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 
court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twen¬ 
ty-eight montlis. The death of the emperor 
changed the face of public affairs; and, amidst 
the general indulgence of a young icign, the 
primate was restored to his country by an hon¬ 
ourable edict of the younger C'onsiantine, who 
expressed a deep sense of the innocence and 
merit of his venerable guest.*®® 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius 
to a second persecution; and the feeble Gon- 
stantius, the sovereign of the East, soon became 
the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety 
bishops of that sect or faction assembled at An¬ 
tioch under the specious pretence of dedicating 
the cathedral. They composed an ambiguous 
creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours 
of Senii-Arianisin, and twenty-five canons, 
which still regulate the discipline of the ortho¬ 
dox Greeks.**® It was decided, with some ap¬ 
pearance of equity, that a bishop, deprived by a 
synod, should not resume his episcopal func¬ 
tions till he had hx‘cn absolved by th^ judgment 
of an equal synod; the law was iifimcdiately 
applied to the case of Athanasius; |}ic council 
of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, 
his degradation: a stianger, named Gregory, 
was seated on his throne; and Philagrius,*** the 
prarfcct of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and military powers 
of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy of 
the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from 
Alexandria and passed three years**® as an exile 
and a suppliant on the holy threshold of the 
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Vatican.^^* By the assiduous study of the Latin 
language he soon qualified himself to negotiate 
with the western clergy; his decent flattery 
swayed and directed the haughty Julius; the 
Roman pontiff was persuaded to consider his 
appeal as the peculiar interest of the Apostolic 
see; and his innocence was unanimously de¬ 
clared in a council of fifty bishops of Italy. At 
the end of three years the primate was summon¬ 
ed to the court of Milan by the emperor Con- 
stans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea¬ 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the or¬ 
thodox faith. The cause of truth and justice was 
promoted by the influence of gold,“^ and the 
ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to 
require the convocation of an ecclesiastical as¬ 
sembly, which might act as the repn'sentatives 
of the Catholic church. Ninety-four bishops of 
the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, en¬ 
countered each other at Sardica, on the verge 
of the two empire.^, but in the dominions of the 
protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon de¬ 
generated into hosti*'* altercations; the Asiatics, 
apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to 
Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival synods 
reciprocally hurled their spiritual thunders 
against their enemies, whom they piously con¬ 
demned as the enemies of the true CJod. Their 
decrees were published and ratified in their re¬ 
spective provinces: and Athanasius, who in the 
West w’as revered as a saint, was exposed as a 
criminal to the abhorrence of the East.’^*’ The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of 
discord and schism between the Greek and Lat¬ 
in churches, which were separated by the acci¬ 
dental difference of faith and the permanent 
distinction of language. 

During his secimd exile in the West, Athana¬ 
sius was frequently admitted to the IiiifK'rial 
presence—at Capua, Lodi, Milan, Verona, Pad¬ 
ua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop of the 
dii»crse usually assisted at the.se interviews; the 
master of the ofliccs stood before the veil or cur¬ 
tain of the sacred apartment; and the uniform 
moderation of the primate might be* attested by 
these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence 
he solemnly appeals."® Prudence would un¬ 
doubtedly suggest the mild and respectful tone 
that became a subject and a bishop. In these 
familiar conferences with the sovereign of the 
W‘'8t, Athanasius might lament the error of 
Constantins, but he boldly arraigned the guilt 
of his cunurhs and his Arian prelates; deplored 
the distress and danger of the Catholic church; 
and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his 


resolution of employing the troops and treasures 
of Europe in the orthodox cause; and signified, 
by a concise and peremptory epistle to his 
brother Constantias, that, unless he consented to 
the immediate restoration of Athanasius, he 
himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the 
archbishop on the throne of Alexandria."^ But 
this religious war, so horrible to nature, was 
prevented by the timely compliance of Con¬ 
stantins; and the emperor of the East conde¬ 
scended to solicit a reconciliation with a subject 
whom he had injured. Athanasius waited W'ith 
decent pride till he had received three succes¬ 
sive epistles full of the strongest assurances of the 
protection, the favour, and the esteem of his 
sovereign; who invited him to resume his epis¬ 
copal scat, and who added the humiliating pre¬ 
caution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They w’crc 
manifested in a Hill more public manner by the 
strict orders which were despatched into Egypt 
to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore 
their privileges, to proclaim their innocena*, 
and to erase from the public registers the illegal 
proceedings which had been obtained during 
the prev^alence of the Eusebian faction. After 
every satisfaction and security had been given 
which justice or even delicacy could require, the 
primate proceeded, by slow journeys, through 
the provinces of Tlirace, Asia, and Syria; and 
his progress was marked by the abject homage 
of the Oriental bisliops. who excited his con¬ 
tempt without deceiving his penetration."'* At 
Antioch he saw the emperor Constantius; sus¬ 
tained. w’ith mode.si firmness, the embraces and 
protestations of his master; and eluded the pro¬ 
posal of ailow'ing the Arians a single church at 
Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of 
the em])ire, a similar toleration for his own party: 
a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an indepiendent 
prince. The entrance of the archbishop into his 
capital was a triumphal procession; absence 
and persecution had endeared him to the Alex¬ 
andrians; hi'! authority, which he exercised 
with rigour, was more firmlv established; and 
hi*! fame was dill used fn^m A*^thiopia to Britain, 
ov< r the whole extent of the Christian wwld."® 
But the subject w ho has reduced his prince to 
the necessity of dissembling can never expect a 
sincere and lasting forgiveness; and the tragic 
fate of Constans soon deprived Athanasius of a 
powerful and generous protector. The civil war 
between the a.ssassin and the only surviving 
brother of Constans, which afflicted the empire 
above three years, secured an interval of repose 
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to the Catholic church; and the two contending 
parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship 
of a bishop who, by the weight of his personal 
authority, might determine the fluctuating res¬ 
olutions of an important province. He gave 
audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, with 
whom he was afterwards accused of holding a 
secret correspondence;^*® and the emperor Con- 
stantius repeatedly assured his dearest father, 
the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwith¬ 
standing the malicious rumours which were cir¬ 
culated by their common enemies, he had in¬ 
herited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother. Gratitude and humanity 
would have disposed the primate of Egypt to 
deplore the untimely fate of Constans, and to 
abhor the guilt of Magnentius; but as he clearly 
understood that the apprehensions of Constan- 
tius were his only safeguard, the ferv*our of his 
prayers for the success of the righteous cause 
might p>erhap8 be somewhat abated. The ruin 
of Athanasius was no longer contrived by the 
obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bish¬ 
ops, who abused the authority of a credulous 
monarch. The monarch himself avowed the res¬ 
olution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries and the first win¬ 
ter after his victory, which he passed at Arles, 
was employed against an enemy more odious 
to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the 
death of the most eminent and virtuous citizen 
of the republic, the cruel order would have been • 
executed without hesitation by the ministers of 
open violence or of specious injui'tice. The cau¬ 
tion, the delay, the difficulty with which he pro¬ 
ceeded in the condemnation and punishment of 
a popular bishop, discovered to the world that 
the privileges of the church had already revived 
a sense of order and freedom in the Roman gov¬ 
ernment. The sentence which was pronounced 
in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been 
expressly repealed; and as Athanasius had been 
once degraded from his episcopal dignity by the 
judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act 
might be considered as irregular, and even 
criminal. But the memory of the firm and effec¬ 
tual support which the primate of Egypt had 
derived from the attachment of the Western 
church engaged Constantius to suspend the ex¬ 
ecution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years 
were consumed in ecclesiastical negotiations; 
and the important cause between the emperor 
and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, 


first in the synod of Arles, and afterwards in the 
great council of Milan,which consisted of 
above three hundred bishops. Their integrity 
was gradually undermined by the arguments of 
the Arians, the dexterity of the eunuchs, and the 
pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and 
exposed his own passions whilst he influenced 
those of the clergy. Corruption, the most in¬ 
fallible symptom of constitutional libcTty, was 
successfully practised; honouis, gifts, and im¬ 
munities were oflered and accepted as the price 
of an episcopal vote;**^ and the condemnation 
of the Alexandrian primate w'as artfully repre¬ 
sented as the only measure which could restore 
the peace and union of thcCatholicchurch. The 
friends of Athanasius w'ere not, however, w anting 
to their leader, or to their cause. With a manly 
spirit, which the sanctity of their character ren¬ 
dered less dangerous, they maintained, in pub¬ 
lic debate, and in private conference with the 
emperor, the eternal obligation of religion and 
justice. They declared that neitluT the ho|)c of 
his favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should 
prevail on them to join in the condemnation of 
an aL)sent* an innocent, a respectable brother.*** 
They affirmed, w^ith apparent reason, that the 
illegal and oijsoletc decrees of the council of 
Tyre had long since been tacitly alxilished by 
the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-estab¬ 
lishment of the Archbishop of Alexandria, and 
the silence or recantation of his most clamourous 
adversaries. They alleged tliat his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishc^ps of 
Egypt, and had been acknowledged in the 
councils of Rome and Sardica**® by the impar¬ 
tial judgment of the Latin church. Ihey de¬ 
plored the hard condition of Athanasius, who, 
after enjoying so many years his seat, his repu¬ 
tation, and the seeming confidence of his sov¬ 
ereign, was again called upon to confute the 
most groundless and extravagant accusations. 
Their language was specious; their conduct was 
honourable: but in this long and obstinate con¬ 
test, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire on 
a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were 
prepared to sacrifice truth and justice to the 
more interesting object of defending or remov¬ 
ing the intrepid champion of the Niccne faith. 
The Arians still thought it prudent to disguise, 
in ambiguous language, their real sentiments 
and designs; but the orthodox bishpps, armed 
with the favour of the people and the decrees of 
a general council, insisted on every occasion, 
and particularly at Milan, that their adver¬ 
saries should purge themselves from the suspi- 
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don of heresy, before they presumed to arraign 
the conduct of the great Athanasius.^^^ 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed 
on the side of Athanasius) was silenced by the 
clamours of a factious or venal majority; and 
the councils of Arles and Milan were not dis¬ 
solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had 
been solemnly condemned and deposed by the 
judgment of the Western, as well as of the East¬ 
ern, church. 'I’hc bishops who had opposed were 
required to subscribe the sentence; and to unite 
in religious communion with the sus{>ccted lead¬ 
ers of the adverse parly. A formulary oi consent 
was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops: and all those who refused to 
submit their private opinion to the public and 
inspired wisdom of the councils of Arles and 
Milan were immediately banished by the em- 
jxTor, who affected to execute the decrees of the 
catholic church. Among those prelates who led 
the honourable band of confessors and exiles, 
LilxTius of Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus 
of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, Eusebius of Ver- 
celLr, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poi¬ 
tiers, may deserve to be particularly distin¬ 
guished. The eminent station of Lilx'rius, who 
governed the capital of the empire; the per¬ 
sonal merit and long experience ol the venerable 
Osius, who was revered as the favourite of the 
great Constantine, and the father of the Nicene 
faitil, placed those prelates at the head of the 
Latin church: and their example, either of sub¬ 
mission or resistance, would proliably be imi- 
tat< d by llie episcopal crowds. But the repeated 
attempts of the empcn)r to seduce or to intimi¬ 
date the bishops of Rome and Cordova were for 
some time inellectual. The Spaniard declared 
himself ready to suffer under Constantius, as he 
had suffered threescore years before under his 
grandfather Maximian. The Roniaii, in the 
presence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence 
of Athanasius, and his own freedom. When he 
was banished to Ber«pa in Thrace, he sent back 
a large sum which had been offered for the ac¬ 
commodation of his journey; and insulted the 
court of Milan by the haughty remark, that the 
emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold 
to pay their soldiers and their bishops.'*® I'hc 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length 
subdued by the hardships of exile and confine¬ 
ment. The Roman ponlilf purchased liis return 
by some criminal compliances; and afterwards 
expiated his guilt by a' seasonable repicntancc. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to ex¬ 
tort the reluctant signature of the decrepit bish¬ 
op of Cordova, whose strength was broken, and 


whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by the 
weight of an hundred years; and the insolent 
triumph of the Arlans provoked some of the or¬ 
thodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 
character, or rather the memory, of an unfortu¬ 
nate old man, to whose former services Chris¬ 
tianity itself was so deeply indebted.^* 

The fall of Liberius and Osius reflected a 
brighter lustre on the firmness of those bishops 
who still adhered, with unshaken fidelity, to the 
cause of Athanasius and religious truth. The in¬ 
genious malice of their enemies had deprived 
them of the benefit of mutual comfort and ad¬ 
vice, separated those illustrious exiles into dis¬ 
tant provinces, and carefully selected the most 
inhospitable spots of a great empire.'®® Yet they 
soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and 
the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, w^ere 
less inhospitable than the residence of those 
cities in which ^an Arian bishop could satiate, 
without restraint, the exquisite rancour of theo¬ 
logical hatred.'®' Their consolation was derived 
from the consciousness of rectitude and inde¬ 
pendence. from the applause, the visits, the let¬ 
ters, and the liberal alms of their adherents;'** 
and from the satisfaction which they soon en¬ 
joyed of observing the intestine divisions of the 
adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such was the 
nice and capricious taste of the emperor Con¬ 
stantius, and so easily was he offended by the 
slightest deviation from his imaginary standard 
of C^hristian truth, that he persecuted, with 
equal zeal, those who defended the consubstan» 
tiality^ those who asserted the similar substance^ 
and those w'ho denied the likeness^ of the Son of 
God. Three bishops, degraded and banished for 
those adverse opinions, might possibly meet in 
the same place of exile; and, according to the 
dillerencc of their temper, might either pitv or 
insult the blind enthusiasm of their antagonists, 
whose pmsent sufferings would never be com¬ 
pensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bish¬ 
ops of the West w-ere designed as so many pre¬ 
paratory steps to the ruin of Athanasius him¬ 
self.'** Six-and-tw’enty months had elapsed, dur¬ 
ing which the Imperial court secretly laboured, 
by the most insidious arts, to remov^e him from 
Alexandria, and to withdraw the allow'ance 
which supplied his popular liberality. But when 
the primate of Egv i)t, deserted and proscribed 
by the Latin church, w’as left destitute of any 
foreign support, Constantius despatched two of 
his secretaries with a verbal commission to an¬ 
nounce and execute the order of his banishment. 
As the justice of the sentence was publicly avow- 
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ed by the whole party, the only motive which 
could restrain Constantius from giving his mes¬ 
sengers the sanction of a written mandate must 
be imputed to his doubt of the event; and to a 
sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of 
the empire, if the people should persist in the 
resolution of defending, by force of arms, the 
innocence of their spiritual father. Such ex¬ 
treme caution afforded Athanasius a spiecious 
pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order which he could not reconcile cither with 
the equity or with the former declarations of his 
gracious master. The civil powers of Egypt 
found themselves inadequate to the task of per¬ 
suading or compelling the primate to abdicate 
his episcopal throne; and they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all 
proceedings and all hostilities should be sus¬ 
pended till the emperor’s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming 
moderation the catholics were deceived into a 
false and fatal security; while the legions of the 
Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by se¬ 
cret orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or 
rather to surprise, a capital habituated to sedi¬ 
tion, and inflamed by religious zeal,^*^ The po¬ 
sition of Alexandria, between the sea and the 
lake Mareotis, facilitated the approach and 
landing of the troops, who were introduced into 
the heart of the city before any effectual mea¬ 
sures could be taken, either to shut the gates, or • 
to occupy the important posts of defence. At the 
hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the 
signature of the treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, 
at the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and 
prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested 
the church of St. Thconas, where the aich- 
bishop, with a part of his clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors 
of the sacred edifice yielded to the impetuosity 
of the attack, which was accompanied with 
every horrid circumstance of tumult and blood¬ 
shed; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the 
fragments of military weapons, remained the 
next day an unexceptionable evidence in the 
possession of the catholics, the enterprise of 
Syrianus may be considered as a successful ir¬ 
ruption rather than as an absolute conquest. 
The other churches of the city were profaned 
by similar outrages; and, during at least four 
months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults 
of a licentious army, stimulated by the ecclesi¬ 
astics of an hostile faction. Many of the faithful 
were killed, who may deserve the name of mar¬ 


tyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor 
revenged; bishops and presbyters were treated 
with cruel ignominy; consecrated virgins were 
stripped naked, scourged, and violated; the 
houses of wealthy citizens were plundered; and, 
under the mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, 
and private resentment were gratified with im¬ 
punity, and even with applause. The Pagans of 
Alexandria, who still formed a numerous and 
discontented party, were easily persuaded to 
desert a bishop whom they feaied and esteemed. 
The hop>es of some peculiar favours, and the 
apprehension of being inv^olvcd in the general 
penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise 
their support to the destined successor of Atha¬ 
nasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an 
Arian synod, was placed on the episcopal throne 
by the arms of Sebastian, who had Ijcen ap¬ 
pointed count of Egypt for the execution of that 
important design. In the use, as well as in the 
acquisition, of power, the tyrant George disre¬ 
garded the laws of religion, of justice, and of 
humanity; and the same scenes of violence and 
scandal which had been exhibited in the capital 
were repeated in more than ninety episcopal 
cities of Egypt. Encouraged by success, Ck>n- 
stantius ventured to approve the conduct of his 
ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, 
the emperor congratulates the deliverance of 
Alexandria from a popular tyrant, l^ho deluded 
his blind votaries by the magic of his elocjucncc; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most 
reverend George, the elected bishop; and as¬ 
pires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But 
he solemnly declares his unalterable resolution 
to pursue with fire and sword the seditious ad¬ 
herents of the wicked Altianasius, who, by fly¬ 
ing from justice, has confessed his guilt, and 
escaped the ignominious death which he had 
so often deserved.**® 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the 
most imminent dangers; and the adventures of 
that extraordinary man deserve and 6x our at¬ 
tention. On the memorable night when the 
church of St. Theonas was invested by the 
troops of Syrianus, the archbishopi seated on 
his throne, expected, with calm aod intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the pub¬ 
lic devotion was interrupted by shouts of rage 
and cries of terror, he animated hil trembling 
congregation to express their religions confi¬ 
dence by chanting one of the psalms of David 
which ''.elebrates the triumph of the God of 
Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of 
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Egypt. The doors were at length burst open: a 
cloud of arrows was discharged among the 
people; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary; and the dreadful 
gleam of their armour was reflected by the holy 
luminaries which burnt round the altar.^^® 
Athanasius still rejected the pious importunity 
of the monks and presbyters who were attached 
to his p(*rson; and nobly refused to desert his 
episcopal station till he had dismissed in safety 
the last of the congregation. The darkness and 
tumult of the night favoured the retreat of the 
archbishop; and though he was oppressed by 
the waves of an agitated multitude, though he 
was thrown to the ground, and left without sense 
or motion, he still recovered his undaunted cour¬ 
age, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, 
who were instructed by their Arian guides that 
the head of Athanasius would lx* the most ac¬ 
ceptable present to the emp<Tor. From that 
moment the primate of Egypt disappean-d from 
the eyes of his enemies, and remained al)ove six 
years concealed ii. i'npw’neirable obscurity.*"*' 
Tlie despotic power of his implacable enemy 
filled the whole extent of the Roman v\orld; 
and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to llie C.hristian 
princes of /F^thiopia, to exclude Athanasius from 
the most remote and secjuesicred regions of the 
earth. C'ounls, pr.rfecls, tribunes, whole armies, 
were successively employed to pursue a bishop 
and a fugitive; the vigilance of the civil and 
military powers was excited hy the Im|x*rial 
edicts; libiTal rewards wen* promised to the 
man who should produce Athanasius, either 
alive or dead; and the most severe penalties 
were d<*nounced against those who should dare 
to protect the public enemy.*’”* But the deserts 
of Thebai's were now |x*ofiled by a race of wild, 
yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the com¬ 
mands of their abbot to the laws of their sov¬ 
ereign. Tlie numerous disciples of Antony and 
Pachomius received tlie fugitive primate as their 
father, admired the patience and humility with 
which he conformed to their strictest institu¬ 
tions, collected every word which dropped from 
his lips as the genuine effusions of inspired w’is- 
dom; and persuaded themselves that their pray¬ 
ers, their fasts, and their vigils, were less meri- 
torioas than the zeal which tliey expressed, and 
the dangers which they braved, in the defence 
of truth and innocence.*®® The monasteries of 
Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places, 
on the summit of mountains, or in the islands of 
the Nile; and the sacred horn or trumpet of Ta- 
benne was the well-known signal which assem¬ 


bled several thousand robust and determined 
monks, who, for the most part, had been the 
peasants of the adjacent country. When their 
dark retreats were invaded by a military force 
which it was impossible to resist, they silently 
stretched out their necks to the executioner; 
and supported their national character, that 
tortures could never wrest from an Egyptian the 
confession of a secret which he was resolved not 
to disclose*.*The archbishop of Alexandria, 
for whose safety they eagerly devoted their 
lives, was lost among a uniform and well-dis¬ 
ciplined multitude; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their 
ofRcious hands, from one place of concealment 
to another, till he reached the formidable des¬ 
erts, which the gloomy and credulous temper of 
superstition had fx*opied with daemons and 
savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended on*y with the life of Constantins, 
was spent, for the most part, in the society of the 
monks, w'ho faithfully served him as guards, as 
secretaries, and as messengers; but the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining a more intimate connec¬ 
tion w ith the catholic party tempted him. when¬ 
ever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to 
emerge from the desert, to introduce himself 
into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the 
discretion of his friends and adherents. His vari¬ 
ous adventun's might have furnished the sub¬ 
ject of a very entertaining romance. He was 
once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left l)eforc he was betrayed by the 
treachery of a female slave ;*^* and he was once 
concealed in a still more extraordinary asylum, 
the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, 
and who was celebrated in the whole city for 
her exquisite Ixauiy. At the hour of midnight, 
as she related her story many years afterwards, 
she was surprised by the ap^x^arance of the 
archbi.'ihop in a loose undress, who, advancing 
witli hasty steps, conjured her to aflbrd him the 
protection which lie had lx*en directed by a 
celestial vision to seek under her hospitable 
roof. The piou^J maid accepted and preser\*ed 
the sacred pledge which w'as intrusted to her 
prudence and courage. Without imparting the 
st,*ei to any one, she instantly conducted Ath¬ 
anasius into her most sacred chamber, and 
watched over his safety with the tenderness of a 
friend and the assiduity of a scr\»ant. As long as 
the danger continued, she regularly suppluxl 
him with books and provisions, washed his feet, 
managed his correspondence, and dexterously 
concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar 
and solitary intercourse between a saint whose 
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character required the most unblemished chas¬ 
tity, and a female whose charms might excite 
the most dangerous emotions.^^^ During the six 
years of persecution and exile, Athanasius re¬ 
peated his visits to his fair and faithful com¬ 
panion; and the formal declaration, that he 
saw the councils of Rimini and Seleucia,^'*^ forces 
us to believe that he was secretly present at the 
time and place of their convocation. The ad¬ 
vantage of personally negotiating with his 
friends, and of observing and improving the 
divisions of his enemies, might justify, in a pru¬ 
dent statesman, so bold and dangerous an enter¬ 
prise: and Alexandria was connected by trade 
and navigation with every seaport of the Medi¬ 
terranean. From the depth of his in.icccssible 
retreat the intrepid primate w^aged an incessant 
and offensive war against the protector of the 
Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, con¬ 
tributed to unite and animate the orthodox 
party. In his public apologies, which he ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes 
affected the praise of moderation; whilst at the 
same time, in secret and vehement invectives, 
he exposed Constantins as a weak and wicked 
prince, the executioner of his family, the tyrant 
of the republic, and the Antichrist of the church. 
In the height of his prosperity, the victorious 
monarch, who had chastised the rashness of 
Callus, and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, 
who had taken the diadem from the head of Vc- 
tranio, and vanquished in the field the legions 
of Magnentius, received from an invisible hand 
a wound which he could neither^heal nor re- ^ 
venge; and the son of Constantine was the first 
of the Christian princes who experienced the 
strength of those principles which, in the cause 
of religion, could resist the most violent exer¬ 
tions of the civil power.*** 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many 
respectable bishops, who suffered for the truth 
of their opinions, or at least for the integrity of 
their conscience, was a just subject of indigna¬ 
tion and discontent to all Christians, except 
those who were blindly devoted to the Arian 
faction. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually 
followed by the intrusion of a stranger**^ into 
the episcopal chair, and loudly complained that 
the right of election was violated, and that they 
were condemned to obey a mercenary usurper, 
whose person was unknown and whose princi¬ 
ples were suspected. The catholics might prove 
to the world that they were not involved in the 
guilt and heresy of their ecclesiastical governor. 


by publicly testifying their dissent, or by totally 
separating themselves from his communion. The 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, 
and practised with such success that it was soon 
diffused over the Christian world. The dox- 
ology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, 
but material, inflections; and the substance of 
an orthodox or an heretical creed may be ex¬ 
pressed by the difference of a disjunctive or a 
copulative particle. Alternate responses and a 
more regular psalmody**® were introduced into 
the public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, 
two devout and active laymen, who were at¬ 
tached to the Nicenc faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent 
desert, bands of well-disciplined singers were 
stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the CJlory 
to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost**^ was triumphantly chanted by a full 
chorus of voices, and the catholics insulted, by 
the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate 
who had usurped the throne of the vciKTablc 
Eustathius. The same zeal which inspired th(‘ir 
songs prompted the more scrupulous meinl)ers of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, 
which were governed by the presbvters, till the 
death of their exiled bishop allowed the election 
and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.**® 
The revolutions of the court multiplied the num¬ 
ber of pretenders, and the same city was often 
disputed, under the reign of Clonstantius, by 
two, or three, or even four bishops, who exer- 
' cised their spiritual jurisdiction over their re¬ 
spective followers, and alternately lost and re¬ 
gained temporal possessions of the church. The 
abuse of Christianity introduced into the Roman 
government new causes of tyranny and sedition; 
the bands of civil society were torn asunder by 
the fury of religious factions; and the olisciire 
citizen, W'ho might calmly have surveyed the 
elevation and fall of successive emperors, imag¬ 
ined and experienced that his own life and for¬ 
tune were connected with the interests of a pop¬ 
ular ecclesiastic. The example of the two cap¬ 
itals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to 
represent the state of the empire and the temper 
of mankind under the reign of th^ sons of 
Constantine. 

I. The Roman pontiff, as long as he main¬ 
tained his station and his principles, was guard¬ 
ed by the warm attachment of a great people, 
and could reject with scorn the prayers, the 
menaces, and the oblations of an heretical 
prince. When the eunuchs had secretly pro¬ 
nounced the exile of Liberius, the well-grounded 
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apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use 
the utmost precautions in the execution of the 
sentence. The capital was invested on every 
side, and the praefect was commanded to seize 
the person of the bishop, either by stratagem or 
by open force. The order was obeyed, and Li- 
berius, with the greatest difficulty, at the hour 
of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the 
reach of the Roman people before their con¬ 
sternation was turned into rage. As soon as they 
were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a 
general assembly was convened, and the clergy 
of Rome bound themselves, by a public and 
solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, never 
to acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the 
influence of the eunuchs, had been irregularly 
chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their 
pious obstinacy subsisted entire and unshaken; 
and when Gonstantius visited Rome, he was as¬ 
sailed by the importunate solicitations of a peo¬ 
ple who had preserved, as the last remnant of 
their ancient freedom, the right of treating their 
sovereign with fjfmil.^r insolence. The wives of 
many of the .senators and most honourable citi¬ 
zens, after pressing their husbands to intercede 
in favour of LilxTius, were advised to undertake 
a commission which in their hands would be 
less dangerous and might prove more sucres.sful. 
The emperor received with politeness these fe¬ 
male deputies, whose wealth and dignity were 
displayed in the magnificence of their dress and 
ornaments; he admired their inflexible resolu¬ 
tion of following their Ijeloved pastor to the 
most distant regions of the earth, and consented 
that the two bishops, Liberius and Felix, should 
govern in peace their respective congregations. 
But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to 
the practice, and even to the sentiments, of those 
times, that, when the answer of Gonstantius was 
publicly read in the Gircus of Rome, so reason¬ 
able a project of accommodation was rejected 
with contempt and ridicule. The eager vehe¬ 
mence which animated the spectators on the 
decisive moment of a horse-race was now direct¬ 
ed towards a different object, and the Gircus re¬ 
sounded with the shout of thousands, who re¬ 
peatedly exclaimed “One God, One Ghrist, One 
Bishop!” The zeal of the Roman people in the 
cause of Liberius was not confined to words 
alone, and the dangerous and bloody sedition 
which they excited soon after the departure of 
Gonstantius determined that prince to accept 
the submission of the exiled prelate, and to re¬ 
store him to the undivided dominion of the cap¬ 
ital. After some ineffectual resistance, his rival 


was expelled from the city by the permission of 
the emperor and the power of the opposite fac¬ 
tion; the adherents of Felix were inhumanly 
murdered in the streets, in the public places, in 
the baths, and even in the churches; and the 
face of Rome, upon the return of a Christian 
bishop, renewed the horrid image of the massa¬ 
cres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.^^ 
II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
Christians under the reign of the Flavian fam¬ 
ily, Rome, Alexandria, and the other great 
cities of the empire, still contained a strong and 
powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the 
prosperity, and who ridiculed, even in their 
theatres, the theological disputes of the church. 
Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of 
being born and educated in the bosom of the 
faith. The capital of the East had never been 
polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole 
body of the people had deeply imbibed the 
opinions, the vif^ues, and the passions which 
distinguished the Christians of that age from the 
rest of mankind. After the death of Alexander 
the episcopal throne was disputed by Paul and 
Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they both 
deserv^ed the eminent station to which they as¬ 
pired; and if the moral character of Macedo¬ 
nius was less exceptionable, his competitor had 
the advantage of a prior election and a more 
orthodox doctrine. His firm attachment to the 
Niccne creed, which has given Paul a place in 
the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed 
him to the resentment of the Arians. In the 
space of fourteen years he was five times driven 
from his throne, to which he was more fre(|uent- 
ly restored by the violence of the people than by 
the permission of the prince, and the power of 
Macedonius could be secured only by the death 
of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged 
in chains from the sandy deserts of Mesopo¬ 
tamia to the most desolate places of Mount 
Taurus,*^® confined in a dark and narrow dun¬ 
geon, left six days without food, and at length 
strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the 
principal ministers of the emperor Gonstan¬ 
tius.* “ The first blood which stained the new 
capital w'as spilt in this ecclesi;istical contest, 
and many persons were slain on both sides in 
the furious and obstinate seditions of the people. 
The commission of enforcing a sentence of ban¬ 
ishment against Paul had been intrusted to 
Hermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry, 
but the execution of it was fatal to himself. The 
catholics rose in the defence of their bishop; the 
palace of Hermogenes was consumed; the first 
military officer of the empire was dragged by 
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the heels through the streets of Constantinople, 
and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was ex¬ 
posed to their wanton insults.^** The fate of 
Hermogenes instructed Philip, the Praetorian 
praefect, to act with more precaution on a sim¬ 
ilar occasion. In the most gentle and honourable 
terms he required the attendance of Paul in the 
baths of Zcuxippus, which had a private com¬ 
munication with the palace and the sea. A ves¬ 
sel, which lay ready at the garden stairs, im¬ 
mediately hoisted sail, and, while the people 
were still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, 
their bishop was already embarked on his voy¬ 
age to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace 
thrown open, and the usurper Macedonius 
seated by the side of the praefect on a lofty 
chariot, which was surrounded by troops of 
guards with drawn swords. The military pro¬ 
cession advanced towards the cathedral; and 
the Arians and the catholics eagerly rushed to 
occupy that important post, and three thousand 
one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in 
the confusion of the tumult. Macedonius, who 
was supported by a regular force, obtained a 
decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed by 
clamour and sedition, and the causes which ap¬ 
peared the least connected with the subject of 
dispute were sufficient to nourish and to kindle 
the flame of civil discord. As the chapel in 
which the body of the great Constantine had 
been deposited was in a ruinous condition, the 
bishop transported those venerable remains in¬ 
to the church of St. Acacius. This prudent and' 
even pious measure was represented as a wicked 
profanation by the whole party which adhered 
to the Homoousian doctrine. The factions im¬ 
mediately flew to arms, the consecrated ground 
was used as their field of battle, and one of the 
ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real 
fact, not as a figure of rhetoric, that the well be¬ 
fore the church overflowed with a stream of 
blood which filled the porticoes and the adja¬ 
cent courts. The writer who should impute these 
tumults solely to a religious principle would be¬ 
tray a very imperfect knowledge of human na¬ 
ture; yet it must be confessed that the motive 
which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pre¬ 
tence which disguised the licentiousness of pas¬ 
sion, suppressed the remorse which, in another 
cause, would have succeeded to the rage of the 
Christians of Constantinople.^^ 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Con- 
stantius, which did not always require the pro¬ 
vocations of guilt and resistance, was justly ex¬ 
asperated by the tumults of his capital and the 


criminal behaviour of a faction which opposed 
the authority and religion of their sovereign* 
The ordinary punishments of death, exile, and 
confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, 
and the Greeks still revere the holy memory of 
two clerks, a reader and a subdeacon, who were 
accused of the murder of Hennogenes, and be¬ 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an 
edict of Constantins against the catholics, which 
has not been judged worthy of a place in the 
Theodosian c^e, those who refused to com¬ 
municate with the Arian bishops, and particu¬ 
larly with Macedonius, were deprived of the 
immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of 
Christians; they were compelled to relinquish 
the possession of the churches, and were strictly 
prohibited from holding their assemblies within 
the walls of the city. The execution of this un¬ 
just law in the proWnccs of Thrace and Asia 
Minor was committed to the zeal of Maredo- 
nius; the civil and military powers were directed 
to obey his commands; and the cruellies exer¬ 
cised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support 
of the Homoiousion exceeded the commission and 
disgraced the reign of Constantius. The sacra¬ 
ments of the church were administered to the 
reluctant victims, who denied the vocation and 
abhorred the principles of Macedonius. The 
rites of baptism were conferred on women and 
children who, for that purpose, had been torn 
from the arms of their friends and parents; the 
mouths of the communicants were held open by 
a wooden engine w'hile the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat; the breasts of ten¬ 
der virgins were cither burnt with red-hot egg¬ 
shells, or inhumanly compressed between sharp 
and heavy boards.^** The Novatians of Con¬ 
stantinople and the adjacent country, by their 
firm attachment to the Homoousian standard, 
deserved to be confounded with the catholics 
thentselves. Macedonius was informed that a 
large district of Paphlagonia was almost entirely 
inhabited by those sectaries. He rc.solved either 
to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he dis¬ 
trusted on this occasion the efficacy of an eccle¬ 
siastical mission, he commanded a body of four 
thousand legionaries to march agaifist the reb¬ 
els, and to reduce the territory of N^ntinium^''^’ 
under his spiritual dominion. Tht Novatian 
peasants, animated by despair ai^d religious 
fury, boldly encountered the invaders of their 
country, and, though many of the Paphlago- 
nians were slain, the Roman legions were van¬ 
quished by an irregular multitude, anned only 
with scythes and axes, and, except a few who 
escaped by an ignominious flight, four thousand 
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soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. 
The successor of Constantius has expressed, in a 
concise but lively manner, some of the theo¬ 
logical calamities which afflicted the empire, 
and more especially the East, in the reign of 
a prince who was the slave of his own passions 
and of those of his eunuchs. ‘‘Many were im¬ 
prisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. 
Whole troops of those who are styled heretics 
were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus and at 
Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, 
and in many other provinces, towns and vil¬ 
lages were laid waste and utterly destroyed.*’*®* 
While the flames of the Arian controversy 
consumed the vitab of the empire, the African 
provinces were infested by their peculiar ene¬ 
mies, the savage fanatics, who, under the name 
of CircumcellionSy formed the strength and scan¬ 
dal of the Donatist party. The severe execu¬ 
tion of the laws of Constantine had excited a 
spirit of discontent and resistance; the strenu¬ 
ous efTorts of his son Constans to restore the 
unity of the church exasperated the sentiments 
of mutual hatred AbA.li had first occasioned the 
separation; and the methods of force and cor¬ 
ruption employed by the two Imperial commis¬ 
sioners, Paul and Macarius, furni.shed the schis¬ 
matics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their 
pretended successors.*®® 'fhe peasants who in¬ 
habited the villages of Nuinidia and Mauritania 
were a ferocious race, who had b<'cn imperfectly 
I educed under the authority of the Roman laws, 
who were imperfectly converted to the Christian 
faith, but who were actuated by a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Dona- 
tist teachers. They indignantly supported the 
exile of their bishops, the demolition of their 
churches, and the interruption of their secret 
assemblies. The violence of the officers of jus¬ 
tice, who were usually sustained by a military 
guard, was sometimes repelled with equal vio¬ 
lence, and the blood of some popular ecclesi¬ 
astics, which had been shed in the quarrel, in¬ 
flamed their rude followers with an eager desire 
of revenging the death of these holy martyrs. 
By their own cruelty and rashness the ministers 
of persecution sometimes provoked their fate, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipi¬ 
tated the criminals into despair and rebellion. 
Driven from tlicir native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the 
edge of the Gsctuiian desert, and readily ex¬ 
changed the habits of labour for a life of idleness 
and rapine, which was consecrated by the name 
of rcligioD, and faintly condemned by the doo* 


tors of the sect. The leaders of the Circumcel- 
lions assumed the title of captains of the saints; 
their principal weapon, as they were indiffer¬ 
ently provided with swords and spears, was a 
huge and weighty club, which they termed an 
Israelite, and the well-known sound of “Praise 
be to God!” which they used as their cry of war, 
diffused consternation over the unarmed prov¬ 
inces of Africa. At first their depredations were 
coloured by the pica of necessity, but they soon 
exceeded the measure of subsistence, indulged 
without control their intemperance and avarice, 
burnt the villages which they had pillaged, and 
reigned the licentious tyrants of the open coun¬ 
try. The occupations of husbandry and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice were interrupted; and, as 
the Circumcellions pretended to restore the 
primitive equality ol mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil society, they opened a secure 
asylum for the slaves and debtors who flocked 
in crowds to their holy standard. When they 
were not resisted they usually contented them¬ 
selves with plunder, but the slightest opp>osition 
provoked them to acts of violence and murder; 
and some catholic priests, who had imprudenliy 
signalised their zeal, were tortured by the fa¬ 
natics with the most refined and wanton bar¬ 
barity. The spirit of the Circumcellions w'as not 
always exerted against their defenceless ene¬ 
mies; they engaged, and sometimes defeated, 
the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, 
but with unsuccessful valour, an advanced 
guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms received, and they soon 
deserved, the same treatment which might have 
been shown to the wild beasts of the desert. The 
captives died, w'iihoul a murmur, cither by the 
sword, the axe, or the fire; and the measures of 
retaliation were multiplied in a rapid propor¬ 
tion, w hich aggravated the horrore of rebellion 
and excluded the hope of mutual forgi\ eness. In 
the beginning of the present century the ex¬ 
ample of the Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and 
the enthusiasm of the Cainisards; and if the fa¬ 
natics of Languedoc surpassed those of Nuinidia 
by their military dcliievcmcnts, the Africans 
maintained their fierce independence with more 
resolution and perseverance.*®* 

Such disorders are the natural effects of re¬ 
ligious tyranny; but the rage of the Donatists 
w'as inflamed by a frenzy of a very extraordinary 
kind; and which, if it really prevailed among 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely 
be paralleled in any country or in any age. 
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Many of these fantatics were possessed with the 
horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, 
or by what hands, they perished, if their con¬ 
duct was sanctified by the intention of devoting 
themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the 
hope of eternal happiness.'*® Sometimes they 
rudely disturbed the festivals, and profaned the 
temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the 
insulted honour of their gods. They sometimes 
forced their way into the courts of justice, and 
compelled the affrighted judge to give orders 
for their immediate execution. They frequently 
stopped travellers on the public highways, and 
obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, 
and by the threat of instant death if they refused 
to grant so very singular a favor. When they 
were disappointed of every other resource, they 
announced the day on which, in the presence of 
their friends and brethren, they should cast 
themselves headlong from some lofty rock; and 
many precipices were shown which had ac¬ 
quired fame by the number of religious suicides. 
In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, 
who were admired by one party as the martyrs 
of God, and abhorred by the other as the victims 
of Satan, an impartial philosopher may discover 
the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible 
spirit which was originally derived from the 
character and principals of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions^ 
which distracted the peace and dishonoured the 
triumph of the church, will confirm the remark 
of a Pagan historian, and justify the complaint 
of a venerable bishop. The experience of Am- 
mianus had convinced him that the enmity of 
the Christians towards each other surpassed the 
fury of savage beasts against man;'®' and Greg¬ 
ory Nazianzen most pathetically laments that 
the kingdom of heaven was converted by dis¬ 
cord into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal 
tempest, and of hell itself.'®* The fierce and par¬ 
tial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to 
themselves, and imputing all guilt to their ad¬ 
versaries, have painted the battle of the angels 
and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject such 
pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and 
will impute an equal, or at least an indiscrim¬ 
inate, measure of good and evil to the hostile 
sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appel¬ 
lations of orthodox and heretics. They had t^en 
educated in the same religion and the same civil 
society. Their hopes and fears in the present, or 
in a future life, were balanced in the same pro¬ 


portion. On either side the error might be inno¬ 
cent, the faith sincere, the practice meritorious 
or corrupt. Their passions w'ere excited by sim¬ 
ilar objects; and they might alternately abuse 
the favour of the court, or of the people. The 
metaphysical opinions of the Athanasians and 
the Ajrians could not influence their moral char¬ 
acter; and they were alike actuated by the in¬ 
tolerant spirit which has been extracted from 
the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, 
has prefixed to his own history the honourable 
epithets of political and philosophical,*®^ ac¬ 
cuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for 
neglecting to enumerate, among the causes of 
the decline of the empire, a law of Constantine, 
by which the exercise of the Pagan worship was 
absolutely suppressed, and a considerabJe part 
of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of 
temples, and of any public religion. The zeal 
of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the 
ambiguous testimony of those ecclesiastics who 
have too lightly ascribed to their favourite hero 
the merit ol a general persecution.***® Instead of 
alleging this imaginary law, which would have 
blazed in the front ol the Imperial codes, we 
may safely appeal to the original epistle which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the 
ancient religion, at a time w'heii he no longer 
disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals 
of his throne. He invites and exhorts, in the 
most pressing terms, the subjects of the Roman 
empire to imitate the example of their master; 
but he declares that those who still refuse to 
open their eyes to the celestial light may freely 
enjoy their temples and their fancied gods. A 
report that the ceremonies of Paganism were 
suppressed is formally contradicted by the em¬ 
peror himself, who wisely assigns, as the princi¬ 
ple of his moderation, the invincible force of 
habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.**® With¬ 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, with¬ 
out alarming the fears of the Pagans, the artful 
monarch advanced, by slow and cautious steps, 
to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric 
of polytheism. The partial acts of severity which 
he occasionally exercised, though they were se¬ 
cretly prompted by a Christian zeslil, were col¬ 
oured by the fairest pretences of justice and the 
public good; and while Constantine designed to 
ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the ancient religion. After the exam¬ 
ple of the wisest of his predecessors, he con¬ 
demned, under the most rigorous penalties, the 
occult and impious arts of divination^ which 
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excited the vain hopes, and sometimes the crim¬ 
inal attempts, of those who were discontented 
with their present condition. An ignominious 
silence was imposed on the oracles, which had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood; 
the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolish¬ 
ed; and Constantine discharged the duties of a 
Roman censor, when he gave orders for the 
demolition of several temples of Phoenicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly 
practised in the face of day, and to the honour of 
Venus.^®* The Imperial city of Constantinople 
was, in some measure, raised at the expense, 
and was adorned with the spoils, of the opulent 
temples of Greece and Asia; the sacred prop<‘rty 
was confiscated; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among 
a people who considered them as ol^jects, not of 
adoration, but of curiosity; the gold and silver 
were restored to circulation; and the magis¬ 
trates, the bishops, and the eunuchs, improved 
the fortunate occasion of gratifying, at once, 
their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. 
But th<*se de|)rechiK( ncrc confined to a small 
part of the Roman world; and the provinces 
had Ijecn long since accustomed to endure the 
same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of 
princes and proconsuls who could not lx: sus¬ 
pected of any design to subvert the established 
religion.^®^ 

The sons of Constantine trod in the footsteps 
of their father with more zeal and with less dis¬ 
cretion. 'Ihe pretences of ra|)ine and oppression 
were insensibly multiplied**'^; every indulgence 
was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Chris¬ 
tians; every doubt was explained to the disad¬ 
vantage of Paganism; and the demolition of the 
temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constan¬ 
tins.*®** The name of Constantins is prefixed to a 
concise law, which might have superseded the 
necessity of any future prohibitions. “It is our 
pleasure that in all places, and in all cities, the 
temples be immediately shut and carefully 
guarded, that none may have the power of of¬ 
fending. It is likewise our pleasure that all our 
subjects should abstain from sacrifices. If any 
one should be guilty of such an act, let him feel 
the sword of vengeance, and, after his execu¬ 
tion, let his property be confiscated to the pub¬ 
lic use. We denounce the same penalties against 
th** governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
punish the criminals.’'*^** But there is the strong¬ 
est reason to believe that this formidable edict 
was either composed without being published, 
or was published without being executed. The 


evidence of facts, and the monuments which 
are still extant of brass and marble, continue to 
prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constan¬ 
tine. In the East as well as in the West, in cities 
as well as in the country, a great number of 
temples were respected, or at least were spared; 
and the devout multitude still enjoyed the lux¬ 
ury of sacrifices, of festivals, and of processions, 
by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
civil government. About four years after the 
supposed date of his bloody edict, Constantius 
visited the temples of Rome; and the decency 
of his l>ehaviour is recommended by a Pagan 
orator as an example worthy of the imitation of 
succeeding princes. “That emperor,” says 
Symrnachus, “suffered the privileges of the ves¬ 
tal virgins to remain inviolate; he bestowed the 
sac(*rdotal dignities on the nobles of Rome, 
granted the customary allow'ance to defray the 
expenses of the public riles and sacrifices; and, 
though he had embraced a dillcrcnt religion, he 
never attempted to deprive the empire of the 
sacred worship of antiquity.”*"* The senate still 
presumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
divine memory of their sovereigns: and Con¬ 
stantine himself was associated, after death, to 
those gods \\ horn he had renounced and insult¬ 
ed during his life. The title, the ensigns, the pre¬ 
rogatives, ol sovKREio.N PONTIFF, wluch had 
been instituted by Xuma, and assumed by 
Augustus, w'ere accepted, without hesitation, 
by seven Christian cmjxTors, who were invested 
with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which 
they professed. *^^ 

Tlie divisions of Christianity suspended the 
ruin of Paganism;*"® and the holy war against 
the inlidels was less vigorously prosecuted by 
princes and bishops who w ere more immediate¬ 
ly alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestic 
rebellion. 'I'he extirpation of idolatry**^ might 
have Ixren justified by the established principles 
of intolerance: but the hostile sects, which alter¬ 
nately reigned in the Imperial court, were mu¬ 
tually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though 
declining faction. Every motive of authority 
and fashion, of interest and reason, now mili¬ 
tated on the side of C'Jiristianity; but two or 
three generations elapsed before their victorious 
iniluence was universally felt. The religion 
which had so long and so lately been established 
in the Roman empire was still revered by a 
numerous people, less attached indeed to spec¬ 
ulative opinion than to ancient custom. The 
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honours of the state and army were indifferently 
bestowed on all the subjects of Constantine and 
Gonstantius; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valours was still en¬ 
gaged in the service of polytheism. The super¬ 
stition of the senator and of the peasant, of the 
poet and the philosopher, was derived from 
very different causes, but they met with equal 


devotion in the temples of the gods. Their real 
was insensibly provoked by the insulting tri¬ 
umph of a proscribed sect; and their hopes were 
revived by the well-grounded confidence that 
the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the 
arms of the barbarians, had secretly embraced 
the religion of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Julian is declared Emperor by the Legions of Gaul. His March and Success. 
The Death of Gonstantius. Civil Administration of Julian. 


W HILE the Romans languished under the 
ignominious tyranny of eunuchs and 
bishops, the praises of Julian were re¬ 
peated with transport in every part of the em¬ 
pire, except in the palace of Gonstantius. The 
barbarians of Germany had felt, and still dread¬ 
ed, the arms of the young Cawar: his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory; the grateful 
provincials enjoyed the blessings of his reign; but 
the favourites, who had opposed his elevation, 
were offended by his virtues; and they justly 
considered the friend of the people as the enemy 
of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was 
doubtful, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the effi¬ 
cacy of those arts which they had so often prac¬ 
tised with success. They easily discovered that 
his simplicity was not exempt from affectation; 
the ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an 
ape invested with the purple, were applied to 
the dress and person of the philosophic warrior; 
and his modest despatches were stigmatised as 
the vain and elaborate fictions of a loquacious 
Greek, a speculative soldier, who had studied 
the art of war amidst the groves of the Acad¬ 
emy.* The voice of malicious folly was at length 
silenced by the shouts of victory; the conqueror 
of the Franks and Alernanni could no longer be 
painted as an object of contempt; and the mon¬ 
arch himself was meanly ambitious of stealing 
from his lieutenant the honourable reward of 
his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, 
which, according to ancient custom, were ad¬ 
dressed to the provinces, the name of Julian was 
omitted. **Gonstantius had made his disposi¬ 
tions in person; he had signalised his valour in 
the foremost ranks; his military conduct had 
sectared the victory; and the captive king of the 
barbarians was presented to fum on the field of 
battle/’ from wffich he was at that time distant 


above forty days’ journey.* So extravagant a 
fable was incapable, how'cver, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride 
of the emperor himself. Secretly con«icious that 
the applause and favour of the Romans accom- 
panied the rising fortunes of Julian, liis discon¬ 
tented mind was prepared to receive the subtle 
poison of those artful sycophants who coloured 
their mischievous designs with the fairest ap¬ 
pearances of truth and candour.Instead of de¬ 
preciating the merits of Julian, they acknowl¬ 
edged, and even exaggerated, his popular lame, 
superior talents, and impoitant services. But 
they darkly insinuated that the viitues of the 
Carsar might instantly be converted into the 
mewt dangtTous crimes, if the inconstant multi¬ 
tude should prefer their inclinations to their 
dutv; or if the general of a victoricjus armv 
should be tempted fiom his allegiance b\ the 
hopes of revenge and independent greatness. 
The personal Icars of Gonstantius were inter¬ 
preted by his council as a laudable anxiety for 
the public safely; whilst in private, and peihaps 
in his own breast, he disgiiibed, under the less 
odious appellation of fear, the sentiments of 
hatred and envy which he had secretly con¬ 
ceived for the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquility of Gaul, and the im¬ 
minent clanger of the eastern provinces, oflered 
a specious pn*tence for the design Which was 
artfully concerted by the Imperial ministers. 
They resolved to disarm the Carsai^; to recall 
those faithful troops who guarded his person 
and dignity; and to employ, in a distant war 
against the Persian monarch, the h^rdy veter¬ 
ans who had vanquished, on the banks of the 
Rhine, the fiercest nations of Germany. While 
Julian used the laborious hours of his winter 
quarters at Paris in the administration of power, 
which, in his hands, was the exercise of virtue, 
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he was surprised by the hasty arrival of a tri¬ 
bune and a notary, with positive orders from 
the emperor, which they were directed to exe¬ 
cute, and he was commanded not to oppose. 
Constantius signified his pleasure that four en¬ 
tire legions—the Celt® and Petulants, the Her- 
uli and the Batavians—should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under which they 
had acquired their fame and discipline; that in 
each of the remaining bands three hundred of 
the bravest youths should lx: selected; and that 
this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic army, should instantly begin their inarch, 
and exert their utmost diligence to arrive, be¬ 
fore the opening of the campaign, on the fron¬ 
tiers of Persia.^ The C®sar foresaw and la¬ 
mented the consequences of this fatal mandate. 
Most of the auxiliaries, who engaged their vol¬ 
untary service, had stipulated that they should 
never lx: obliged to pa.ss the Alps. The public 
faith of Rome, and the personal honour of Ju¬ 
lian, had been pledged for the observance of this 
condition. Such an act of treachery and oppres¬ 
sion would destroy the confidence, and excite 
the resentment of the independent warriors of 
Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valu¬ 
able of their possessions. The legionaries, who 
enjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were 
enlisted for the general defence of the republic; 
but those mercenary troops heard with cold in¬ 
difference the antiquated names of the republic 
and of Rome. Attached, cither from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, 
they loved and admired Julian; they despised, 
and perhaps haled, the cmjxTor; they dreaded 
the laborioas march, the Persian arrows, and 
the burning deserts of Asia. They claimed as 
their own the country which they had saved; 
and excused their want of spirit by pleading the 
sacred and more immediate duty of protecting 
their families and friends. The apprehensions of 
the Gauls were derived from the knowledge of 
the impending and inevitable danger. As soon 
as the provinces were exhausted of their mili¬ 
tary strength, the Germans would violate a 
treaty which had been imposed on their fears; 
and notwithstanding the abilities and valour of 
Julian, the general of a nominal anny, to whom 
the public calamities would be imputed, must 
find himself, after a vain resistance, either a 
prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a 
criminal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian 
complied with the orders which he had re¬ 
ceived he subscribed his own destruction, and 
that of a people who deserved his alfcction. But 


a positive refusal was an act of rebellion and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of 
the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps in¬ 
sidious, nature of his commands, left not any 
room for a fair apology or candid interpreta¬ 
tion; and the dependent station of the Caesar 
scarcely allowed him to pause or to deliberate. 
Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian; he 
could no longer apply to the faithful counsels 
of Sallust, who had been removed from his of- 
iirc by the judicious malice of the eunuchs: he 
could not even enforce his representations by 
the concurrence of the ministers, w'ho would 
have been afraid or ashamed to approve the 
ruin of Gaul. The moment had been chosen 
when Lupicinus,® the general of the cavalry, 
was despatched into Britain, to repulse the in¬ 
roads of the Scots and Piets; and Florentius was 
occupied at Vienne by the assessment of the tri¬ 
bute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states¬ 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on 
this dangerous occasion, eluded the pressing 
and repeated invitations of Julian, who repre¬ 
sented to him that in every important measure 
the presence of the praefect was indispensable in 
the council of the prince. In the meanwhile the 
Carsar w'as oppressed by the rude and importu¬ 
nate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, 
w^ho presumed to suggest that, if he expected the 
return of his ministers, he could charge himself 
with the guilt of the delay, and rcser\'e for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, un¬ 
willing to comply, Julian expressed in the most 
serious terms his wish, and even his intention, of 
resigning the purple, which he could not pre¬ 
serve with honour, but which he could not ab¬ 
dicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian w'as compelled 
to acknowledge that obedience was the virtue 
of the most eminent subiect, and that the sover¬ 
eign alone w^as entitled to judge of the public 
welfare. He issued the necessary orders for 
carrying into execution the commands of Con¬ 
stantius; a part of the iroopxs l>egan their march 
for the Alps; and the detachments from the 
several garrisons moved towards their respec¬ 
tive places of assembly. They advanced with 
diffu iilty through the trembling and affrighted 
crowds of pro\ incials, who attempted to excite 
their pity bv silent despair or loud lamenta¬ 
tions; while the wives of the soldiers, holding 
their infants in their arms, accused the desertion 
of their husbands in the mixed language of 
grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 'Fhis 
scene of general distress afflicted the humanity 
of the Caesar; he granted a sufficient number of 
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post^waggons to transport the wives and fam¬ 
ilies of the soldiers,* endeavoured to alleviate 
the hardships which he was constrained to in¬ 
flict, and increased by the most laudable arts 
his own popularity and the discontent of the 
exiled troops. The grief of an armed multitude 
is soon converted into rage; their licentious 
murmurs, which every hour were communi¬ 
cated from tent to tent with more boldness and 
effect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition; and by the connivance of their 
tribunes a seasonable libel was secretly dis¬ 
persed, which painted in lively colours the dis¬ 
grace of the Caesar, the oppression of the Gallic 
army, and the feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. 
The servants of Constantins were astonished 
and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous 
spirit. They pressed the Caesar to hasten the de¬ 
parture of the troops; but they imprudently re¬ 
jected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not march 
through Paris, and suggested the danger and 
temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was 
announced, the Caesar went out to meet them, 
and ascended his tribunal, which had been 
erected in a plain before the gates of the city. 
After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who 
by their rank or merit deserved a peculiar at¬ 
tention, Julian addressed himself in a studied 
oration to the surrounding multitude: he cele¬ 
brated their exploits with grateful applause; en¬ 
couraged them to accept, with alacrity, the hon- , 
our of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch; and admonished them that 
the commands of Augustus required an instant 
and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, who were 
apprehensive of offending their general by an 
indecent clamour, or of belying their sentiments 
by false and venal acclamations, maintained an 
oljstinate silence; and, after a short pau.se, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal offi¬ 
cers were entertained by the Caesar, who pro¬ 
fessed, in the warmest language of friendship, 
his desire and his inability to reward, according 
to their deserts, the brave companions of his 
victories. They retired from the feast full of <^rief 
and perplexity; and lamented the hardship of 
their fate, which tore them from their beloved 
general and their native country. The only ex¬ 
pedient which could prevent their separation 
was boldly agitated and approved; the popular 
resentment was insensibly moulded into a regu¬ 
lar conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions 
were inflamed by wine, as on the eve of their 


departure the troops were indulged in licentious 
festivity. At the hour of midnight the impetuous 
multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches 
in their hands, rushed into the suburbs; en¬ 
compassed the palace;^ and, careless of future 
dangers, pronounced the fatal and irrevocable 
words, Julian Augustus! The prince, whose 
anxious suspense was interrupted by their dis¬ 
orderly acclamations, secured the doors against 
their intrusion; and. as long as it was in his 
power, secluded his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by op¬ 
position, forcibly entered the palace, seized, 
with respectful violence, the object of their 
choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords 
through the streets of Paris, placed him on the 
tribunal, and with repeated siiouts saluted him 
as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty 
inculcated the proprit*tv of resisting their trea¬ 
sonable designs, and of preparing for his op¬ 
pressed virtue the excuse of violence. Address¬ 
ing himself by turns to the multitude and to in¬ 
dividuals, he sometimes implored their mercy, 
and sometimes expressed his indignation; con¬ 
jured them not to sully the fame of their im¬ 
mortal victories; ventured to promise that, if 
they would immediately remrn to their alle¬ 
giance, he would undertake to obtain from the 
emperor not only a free and gracious pardon, 
but even the revocation of the ordeve wliich had 
excited their resentment. But the .soldiers, who 
W'cre con.scious of th(ir guilt, chose rather to 
depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
clemency of the empt ror. I’heir zeal was in¬ 
sensibly turned into impatience, and their im¬ 
patience into rage. The inflexible (^Tsar sus¬ 
tained, till the third hour of the day, their 
prayers, their reproaches, and their menaces; 
nor did he yield till he had lK*en repeatedly as¬ 
sured that, if he wished to live, he must consent 
to reign. He was exalted on a shield in the pre.s- 
ence and amid.st the unanimous acclamations 
of the troops; a rich military collar, which was 
offered by chance, supplied the want of a dia¬ 
dem ;* the ceremony was concluded by the prom- 
i.se of a moderate donative;® and the new em¬ 
peror, overwhelmed with real or aficcled grief, 
retired into the most secret recesses of his apart¬ 
ment.*” 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence; but his innocence must appear 
extremely doubtful** in the eyes of those who 
have Ic irncd to suspect the motives and the pro¬ 
fessions of princes. His lively and active mind 
was susceptible of the various impressions of 
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hope and fear, of gratitude and revenge, of duty 
and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. Bui it is impossible for us to 
calculate the respective weight and operation 
of these sentiments; or to ascertain the princi¬ 
ples of action which might escape the olwerva- 
tion, while they guided, or rather impelled, the 
steps of Julian himself. I'he discontent of the 
troops was produc<‘d by the malice f)f his ene¬ 
mies; their tumult was the natural effect of 
interest and of passion; and if Julian had tried to 
conceal a deep design under ilie appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most con¬ 
summate artifice without necessity, and prob¬ 
ably without success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of 
Minerva, and of all the other deities, that till 
the close of the evening which preceded his ele¬ 
vation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of 
the soldiers;^- and it may seem ungenerous to 
distrust the honour of a hero, and the truth of a 
philosopher. Yet the su|X“rstiiious confidence 
that Consiantius was the enemy, and that he 
himself was the favourite, of the gods, might 
prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to 
hasten the auspic ious moment of his reign, which 
was predestined to restore the ancient religion 
of mankind. When Julian had received the in¬ 
telligence of the conspiracy, he resigned him¬ 
self to a short slumber; and afterwards related 
to his friends that he had seen the Clenius of the 
empire w^aiting with some impatience at his 
dcKjr, pressing for admittance, and reproaching 
his want of spirit and ambition.” Astonished 
and perplexcci, he addressed his prayers to the 
great Jupiter, w’ho immediately signified, by a 
clear and manifest omen, that he should submit 
to the will of heaven and of the army. The con¬ 
duct which disclaims the ordinary maxims of 
reason excites our suspicion and eludes our in¬ 
quiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at 
once so credulous and so crafty, has insinuated 
itself into a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes 
the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of his enemies,” to defeat and to 
despise the secret enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the reign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to 
maintain the station which he had assumed, he 
was still desirous of saving his country from the 
calamities of civil war, of declining a contest 
with the superior forces of Consiantius, and of 
preserving his own character from the reproach 
of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 


designs of military and imperial pomp, Julian 
showed himself in the field of Mars to the sol¬ 
diers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the 
cause of their pupil, their leader, and their 
friend. He recapitulated their victories, la¬ 
mented their sufferings, applauded their resolu¬ 
tion, animated their hopes, and checked their 
impetuosity; nor did he dismiss the assembly till 
he had obtained a solemn promise from the 
troops that, if the empieror of the East would 
subscrilx; an equitable treaty, they would re¬ 
nounce any views of conquest, and satisfy them¬ 
selves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic 
provinces. On this foundation he composed, in 
his own name, and in that of the army, a spe¬ 
cious and moderate epistle,” which was deliv¬ 
ered to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and 
to his charnlicrlain Eutherius; two ambassadors 
whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
observe the dispijjsitions of Consiantius. This 
epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation 
of Ca^sa^; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
though respectful manner, the confirmation of 
the title of Augustus. He acknow'ledges the irreg¬ 
ularity of his own election, while he justifies in 
some measure, the resentment and violence of 
the troops which had extorted his reluctant 
consent. He allows the supremacy of his brother 
Constantius; and engages to si*iid him an annual 
present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army 
with a select number of barbarian youths, and 
to accept from his choice a Praetorian praefeci 
of approved discretion and fidelity. But he re¬ 
serves for himself the nomination of his other 
civil and military officers, with the troops, the 
revenue, and the sovereignly of the provinces 
beyond the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to 
consult the dictates of justice; to distrust the arts 
of those venal Hatterers who subsist only by the 
discord of princes; and to embrace the ofler of a 
fair and honourable treaty, equally advanta¬ 
geous to the republic and to the house <»f Con¬ 
stantine. In this negotiation Julian claimed no 
more than he already pos.sesscd. The delegated 
authority which he had long exercised over the 
provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still 
obeved under a name more indejx'ndenl and 
august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in 
revolution which was not stained even with the 
blood of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive; 
Lupiciniis a prisoner. The persons who were 
disaffected to the new government were dis¬ 
armed and secured; and the vacant offices were 
distributed, according to the recommendation 
of merit, by a prince who despised the intrigues 
of the palace and the clamours of the soldiejs.” 
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Hie negotiations of peace were accompanied 
and supported by the most vigorous prepara* 
tions for war. The army, which Julian held in 
readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmented by the disorders of the times. 
The cruel persecution of the faction of Magnen- 
tius had iUled Gaul with numerous bands of 
outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted 
the offer of a general pardon from a prince 
whom they could trust, submitted to the re¬ 
straints of military discipline, and retained only 
their implacable hatred to the person and gov¬ 
ernment of Ckmstantius.^^ As soon as the season 
of the year permitted Julian to take the held, he 
appeared at the head of his legions; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of 
Cleves; and prepared to chastise the perfidy of 
the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed 
chat they might ravage with impunity the fron¬ 
tiers of a divided empire. The difficulty, as well 
as glory, of this enterprise consisted in a labori¬ 
ous march; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country which 
former princes had considered as inaccessible. 
After he had given peace to the barbarians, the 
emperor carefully visited the fortifications along 
the Rhine from Cleves to Basel; surveyed, with 
peculiar attention, the territories which he had 
recovered from the hands of the Alemanni; 
passed through Besangon,^** which had severely 
suffered from their fury; and fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
barrier of Gaul was improved and strengthened, 
with additional fortifications; and Julian enter¬ 
tained some hopes that the Germans, whom he 
had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, 
be restrained by the terror of his name. Vado- 
mairi* was the only prince of the Alemanni 
whom he esteemed or feared; and while the sub¬ 
tle barbarian affected to observe the faith of 
treaties, the progress of his arms threatened the 
state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. 
The policy of Julian condescended to surprise 
the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts; and 
Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from 
the Roman governors, was seized in the Midst 
of the entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians 
were recovered from their amazement, the em¬ 
peror appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, re¬ 
newed the deep impressions of terror and res¬ 
pect which had been already made by four pre¬ 
ceding expeditions.^^ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instruc¬ 


ted to execute with the utmost diligence their 
important commission. But in their passage 
through Italy and lllyricum they were detained 
by the tedious and affected delays of the pro¬ 
vincial governors; they were conducted by slow 
journeys from Constantinople to Caesarea in 
Cappadocia; and when at length they were 
admitted to the presence of Constantins, they 
found that he had already conceived, from the 
despatches of his own ofRcers, the most unfav¬ 
ourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of 
the Gallic army. The letters w'crc heard with 
impatience; the trembling messengers were dis¬ 
missed with indignation and contempt; and the 
looks, the gestures, the furious language of the 
monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. Hie 
domestic connection, which might have recon¬ 
ciled the brother and the husband of Helena, 
W'as recently dissolved by the death of that 
princess, whose pregnancy had been several 
times fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself.** 
The empress Eusebia had preserved, to the last 
moment of her life, the warm, and even jealous, 
affection which she had conceived for Julian; 
and her mild influence might have moderated 
the resentment of a prince who, since her death, 
was abandoned to his own passions, and to the 
arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a hireign 
invasion obliged him to suspend the punishment 
of a private enemy; he continued his march to¬ 
wards the confines of Persia, and thought it suf¬ 
ficient to signify the conditions w'hich might 
entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He le- 
quired that the pre.suinptuous C;rsar should ex¬ 
pressly renounce the apix'Hation and rank of 
Augustus w^hich he had accepted from the 
rebels; that he should descend to his former sta¬ 
tion of a limited and dependent minister; that 
he should vest the powers of the state and arinv 
in the hands of those officers who w'ere ap¬ 
pointed by the Imperial court; and that he 
should trust his safety to the assurances of par¬ 
don, which were announced by Epictetus, a 
Gallic bishop, and one of the Ariap favourites 
of Constantius. Several months w<5rc ineffect¬ 
ually consumed in a treaty which was nego¬ 
tiated at the di.stance of three thousand mil(\s 
between Paris and Aiiti(x:h; and,, as soon as 
Julian perceived that his moderate and rospec t- 
ful behaviour served only to irritate the pride 
of an irnplacal)le adversary, he boldly resolved 
to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a 
civil \ ^ar. He gave a public and military au¬ 
dience to the questor Leonas: the haughty epistle 
of Constantius was read to the attentive multi- 
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tude; and Julian protested, with the most flat¬ 
tering deference, that he was ready to resign the 
title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent 
of those whom he acknowledged as the authors 
of his elevation. The faint proposal was impet¬ 
uously silenced; and the acclamations of 
ian Augustus, continue to reign, by the author¬ 
ity of the army, of the people, of the republic 
which you have saved,** thundered at once from 
every part of the field, and terrified the pale 
ambassador of Constantius. A part of the letter 
was afterwards read, in which the emperor ar¬ 
raigned the ingratitude of Julian, whcitn he had 
invested with the honovu*s of the purple; whom 
he had educated with so much care and tender¬ 
ness; whom he had preser\*ed in his infancy, 
when he was left a helpless orphan. “An or¬ 
phan!” interrupted Julian, who justified his 
cause by indulging his passions, “docs the as¬ 
sassin of my family reproach me that I was left 
an orphan? He urges me to revenge those in¬ 
juries which 1 have long studied to forget.” The 
assembly was dismissed: and Leonas, who with 
some difficulty had been protected from tiic 
fxipular fury, was sent back to his master with 
an epistle in which Julian expressed, in a strain 
of the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments 
of coiucmpt, of haired, and of reseruineni, which 
had been suppressed and <‘mbittercd by the dis¬ 
simulation of twenty years. After this message, 
which might be considered as a signal of irrecon¬ 
cilable war, Julian, who some weeks l}eforc had 
celebrated the Christian festival of the Epij>h- 
any,'^ made a public declaration that he com¬ 
mitted the airc of his safety to the Immortal 
coos; and thus publicly renounced the religion 
as w-ell as the friendship of Constantins,** 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous 
and immediate resolution. He had discovered 
from intercepted letters that his adversary’, sac¬ 
rificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to 
invade the provinces of the West. The position 
of two magazines, one of them collected on the 
banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian .\lps, seemed to indi¬ 
cate the march of two armies; and th<* si/c of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six 
hundred thou.sand quarters of wheat, or rather 
ilour,*^wa.s a threatening evidence of the .strength 
and numlxTS of the enemy who prepared to .sur¬ 
round him. But the Imperial h'giuns were still 
in their distant quarters'of Asia; the Danube 
was feebly guarded; and if Julian could occupy, 
by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 
of lllyricum, he might expect that a people of 
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soldiers would resort to his standard, and that 
the rich mines of gold and silver would contrib¬ 
ute to the expenses of the civil war. He pro¬ 
posed this bold enterprise to the assembly of the 
soldiers; inspired them with a just confidence in 
their general, and in theimelves; and exhorted 
them to maintain their reputation of being ter¬ 
rible to the enemy, moderate to their fellow- 
citizens, and obedient to their officers. His 
spirited discourse was received with the loudest 
acclamations, and the same troops which had 
taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared 
with alacrity that they would follow Julian to 
the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. The 
oath of fidelity was administered; and the sol¬ 
diers, clashing their shields, and pointing their 
drawn swords to their throats, devoted them¬ 
selves, w'ith horrid imprecations, to the service 
of a leader whomrthey celebrated as the deliv¬ 
erer of Gaul and the conqueror of the CJermans.** 
This solemn engagement, which seemed to be 
dictated by affection rather than by duly, was 
singly opposed by Nebridius, who had lx*en 
admitted to the office of Praitorian prerfect. 
That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, as¬ 
serted the rights of Constantius in the midst of 
an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless 
sacrifice. After losing one of his hands by the 
stroke of a sword, he embraced the knees of llic 
prince whom he had offended. Julian covered 
the prjcfect with his Imperial mantle, and pro¬ 
tecting him from the zeal of his followers, dis¬ 
missed him to his ow-n house, with le.'S respect 
than was perhaps due to the virtue of an ene¬ 
my.*® The high office of Nebridius was bestowed 
on Sallust; and the provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered from the intolerable op- 
prcs.<jion of taxes, enjoyed the mild and equit¬ 
able administration of the friend of Julian, who 
W’as }x*rniitted to practise those virtues which he 
had instilled into the mind of his pupil.** 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on 
the number of his troops ilian on the celerity of 
his motions. In the execution of a daring enter¬ 
prise he availed himself of every precaution, as 
far as prudence could suggt'sl; and where pru¬ 
dence could no longer accompany his steps, he 
trusted the event to valour and to fortune. In 
the neighbourhood of Btisel he assembled and 
divided his anny.*** One body, which consisted 
of ten thousand men, was directed, under the 
command of Nerilta, general of the cavalry, to 
advance through the midland parts of Rha^tia 
and Noricuin. A similar division of troops* un- 
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der the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to follow the oblique course of the highways 
through the Alps and the northern confines of 
Italy. The instructions to the generals wore con¬ 
ceived with energy and precision: to hasten 
their march in close and compact columns, which, 
according to the disposition of the ground, 
might readily be changed into any order of bat¬ 
tle; to secure themselves against the surprises of 
the night by strong posts and vigilant guards; 
to prevent resistance by their unexpected arri¬ 
val ; to elude examination by their sudden de¬ 
parture; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name; and to join their 
sovereign under the walls of Sinniuni. For him¬ 
self Julian had reserved a more difficult and 
extraordinary part. He selected three thousand 
brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their 
leader, to cast behind them every hope of a re¬ 
treat; at the head of this faithful band he fear¬ 
lessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, 
or Black Forest, which conceals the sources of 
the Danube;^ and, for many days, the fate of 
Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy 
of his march, his diligence, and vigour, sur¬ 
mounted every obstacle; he forced his way over 
mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, pursued his direct course®® 
without reflecting whether he traversed the ter¬ 
ritory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and 
at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vien¬ 
na, at the place where he designed to embark 
his troops on the Danube. By a well-concertccf 
Stratagem he seized a fleet of ligl^t brigantines®^ 
as it lay at anchor; secured a supply of coarse 
provisions sufficient to satisfy the indelicate, but 
voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. 
The labours of his mariners, who plied their 
oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his 
fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven days 
and he had already disembarked his troops at 
Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, 
before his enemies could receive any certain in¬ 
telligence that he had left the banks of the 
Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid nav¬ 
igation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the ob¬ 
ject of his enterprise; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed 
along the river, without indulging the tempta¬ 
tion of signalising a useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on 
either side with spectators, who gazed on the 


military pomp, anticipated the importance of 
the event, and diffused through the adjacent 
country the fame of a young hero, who ad¬ 
vanced with more than mortal speed at the 
head of the innumerable forces of the West. 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry commanded the military powers of Illy- 
ricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irres¬ 
olute measures for the purpose of collecting his 
troops, when he was surprised by Dagalaiphus, 
an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he 
landed at Bononia, had pushed forward with 
some light infantry. The captive general, un¬ 
certain of his life or death, was htistily thrown 
upon a horse, and conducted to the presence of 
Julian, who kindly raised him from the ground, 
and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupefy his faculiies. But Lucilian had 
no sooner recovered his spirits than he betrayed 
his want of discretion, by presuming to admon¬ 
ish his conqueror that he had rashly ventured, 
with a handful of men, to expose his pt'ison in 
the midst of his enemies. “Reserve fljr your mas¬ 
ter Constantius these timid remonstrances,'’ re¬ 
plied Julian, with a smile of contempt; “w'hen I 
gave you my purple to kiss, I received you not 
as a counsellor, but as a suppliant.” 0)ns( ious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and 
that lx)ldncss only could command succes'*, he 
instantly advanced, at the head of three thou¬ 
sand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most 
populous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he 
entered the long suburb of Sirmium, he was re¬ 
ceived by the joyful acclamations of the army 
and people, who, crowned with flowers, and 
holding lighted tapers in their hands, conduc ted 
their acknow'ledged sovereign to the imperial 
residence. Two days were devot«‘d to the public 
joy, which was celebrated by the games of the 
Circus; but, early on the morning of the third 
day, Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass 
of Siicci, in the defiles of Mount H.tiiius; 
which, almost in the midw'ay Ijctwecn Sirmium 
and Constantinople, separates the provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt descent to¬ 
wards the former, and a gentle declivity on the 
side of the latter.®® The defence of this impor¬ 
tant post was intrusted to the brave Nevitia, 
who, as well as the generals of the Italian divi¬ 
sion, successfully executed the plan of the march 
and junction which their master had so ably 
conceived,*^ 

The homage which Julian obtained from the 
fears or the inclination of the people extended 
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far beyond the immediate effect of his arms.** 
The praefectures of Italy and lllyricum were ad¬ 
ministered byTaurusand Florentius, whounited 
that important office with the vain honours of 
the consulship; and, as those magistrates had 
retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity 
of his temper, stigmatised their flight by add¬ 
ing, in all the Acts of the Year, the epithet of 
fugitive to the names of the two consuls. 'I'hc 
provinces which had Ijeen deserted by their first 
magistrates acknowledged the authority of an 
emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a sol- 
ider with those of a philustjpher, was equally 
admired in the camps of the Danul^ and in the 
cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more prop¬ 
erly, from his headquarters of Sinnium and 
Naissus, he distributed to the principal cities of 
the empire a laboured apology for his own con¬ 
duct; published the secret despatches of Con¬ 
stantins; and solicited the judgment of mankind 
between two comjx^titors, the one of whom had 
expelled, and the 01 her had invited, the bar- 
bari«ms.'*®J ulian, whose miiid was deeply wound¬ 
ed by the reproach of ingratitude, aspired to 
maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
sufienor merits of his cause; and to excel not 
onlv in the arts of w'ar, but in those of composi¬ 
tion. His epistle to the senate* and people of 
Ath<*ns*^ .seems to have been dictated by an ele¬ 
gant (*nthu3iasm, which prompted him to sub¬ 
mit Ins actions and his motives to the degenerate 
Athenians of his owm times, with the same hum¬ 
ble deference as if he had been pleading in the 
da>.s of Aristides l)efore the tribunal of the Areop¬ 
agus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
which was still permitted to bestow the titles of 
imp(Tial power, was agreeable to the forms of 
the expiring republic. An assembly was sum¬ 
moned by Tertullus, prjcfect of the city; the 
epistle of Julian was read; and, as he appK'ared 
to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted 
W'ithout a dissenting voice. His oblique censure 
of the innovations of Constantine, and his pas¬ 
sionate invective against the vices of (]onstan- 
tius, were heard with less satisfaction; and the 
senate, as if Julian had Ix^cn present, unani¬ 
mously exclaimed, “Respect, we beseech you, 
the author of your own fortune.”®** An artful ex¬ 
pression, which, according to the chance of 
war, might be differently explained—as a man¬ 
ly repr<X)f of the ingratitude of the usurper or as 
a flattering confession that a single act of such 
benefit to the state ought to atone for all the 
failings of Constantins. 

The intelligence of the inarch and rapid 


progress of Julian was speedily transmitted to 
his rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had ob¬ 
tained some respite from the Persian war. Dis- 
gui.sing the anguish of his soul under the sem¬ 
blance of contempt, Constantius professed his 
intention of returning into Europe, and of giv¬ 
ing chase to Julian; for he never spoke of this 
military expedition in any other light than that 
of a hunting party.®* In the camp of Hierapolls, 
in Syria, he communicated this design to his 
army; slightly mentioned the guilt and rashness 
of the C^sar; and ventured to assure them that, 
if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 
in the held, they would Ijc unable to sustain the 
fire of their cyc.s and the irresistible weight of 
their shout of onset. The speech of the emperor 
was received w'ith military applause; and Thco- 
dotus, the president of the council of 1 lierapolis, 
requested, with tears of adulation, that his city 
might be adorned, the head of the van¬ 
quished rebel.A chosen detachment w'as des¬ 
patched away in post-waggons, to secure, if it 
were yet possible, the pass of Succi; the recruits, 
the horses, the arms, and the magazines, which 
had Ix'en prepared against Sapor, were ap¬ 
propriated to the scr\’icc of the civil war; and 
the domestic victories of Constantius inspired 
his partisans with the most sanguine assurances 
of success. The notary Gaudentius had oc¬ 
cupied in his name the provinces of Africa; the 
subsistence of Rome was intercepted; and the 
distress of Julian was increased by an unex¬ 
pected event, which might have been produc¬ 
tive of fatal consequences. Julian had received 
the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
archers who were stationed at Sirmium; but he 
suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those 
troops which had been distinguished by the em¬ 
peror; and it was thought expedient, under the 
pretence of the exposed slate ol the Gallic fron¬ 
tier, to dismiss them from the most important 
scene of action. They advanced, with reluc¬ 
tance, as far as the confines of Italy; but, as they 
dreaded the length of the way and the savage 
fierceness of the Germans, they rt*solved, by the 
instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at 
Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Constan¬ 
tius on the walls of that impregnable city. The 
vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent 
of the mischief, and the necessity of applying an 
immediate remedy. By his order, Jovinus led 
back a part of the army into Italy; and the siege 
of Aquileia was formed with diligence and pros¬ 
ecuted with Nigour. But the legionaries, who 
seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and 
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perseverance; invited the rest of Italy to imitate 
the example of their courage and loyalty; and 
threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be 
forced to yield to the superior numbers of the 
armies of the East.^ 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved 
from the cruel alternative which he pathetically 
laments of destroying or of being himself de¬ 
stroyed : and the seasonable death of Constantins 
delivered the Roman empire from the calami¬ 
ties of civil war. The approach of winter could 
not detain the monarch at Antioch; and his fa¬ 
vourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps oc¬ 
casioned by the agitation of his spirits, was in¬ 
creased by the fatigues of the journey, and Con¬ 
stantins was obliged to halt at the little tow n of 
Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where 
he expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign.^ His genuine character, which was com¬ 
posed of pride and weakness, of superstition and 
cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preced¬ 
ing narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. 
The long abuse of power rendered him a con¬ 
siderable object in the eyes of his contempora¬ 
ries; but, as personal merit can alone deser\*c the 
notice of posterity, the last of the sons of Con¬ 
stantine may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, with¬ 
out the abilities, of his father. Before Constan¬ 
tins expired, he is said to have named Julian for 
his successor; nor docs it seem improbable that* 
his anxious concern for the fate of a young and 
tender wife, whom he left with cliild, may have 
prevailed in his last moments over the harsher 
passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius and 
his guilty associates made a faint attempt to pro¬ 
long the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor; but their intrigues were re¬ 
jected with disdain by an army which now ab¬ 
horred the thought of civil discord; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to as¬ 
sure Julian that every sword in the empire 
would be drawn for his service. The military 
designs of that prince, who had formed three 
different attacks against Thrace, were prevented 
by this fortunate event. Without shedding the 
blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dan¬ 
gers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired the ad¬ 
vantages of a complete victory. Impatient to 
visit the place of his birth and the new capital of 
the empire, he advanced from Naissus through 
the mountains of Hxmus and the cities of 
Thrace. When he reached Heraclea, at the dis¬ 
tance of sixty miles^ all Constantinople was 


poured forth to receive him; and he made his 
triumphal entry amidst the dutiful acclama¬ 
tions of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him 
with eager respect, and were perhaps disap¬ 
pointed when they beheld the small stature and 
simple garb of a hero, whose inexperienced 
youth had vanquished the barbarians of Ger¬ 
many, and who had now traversed, in a success¬ 
ful career, the whole continent of Europe from 
the shores of the Atlantic to tho.se of the Bos¬ 
phorus.^* A few days afterwards, when the 
remains of the deceased emperor were landed in 
the harbour, the subjects of Julian applauded 
the real or affected humanity of their .sovereign. 
On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a 
mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as 
far as the church of the Holy Apostles, where 
the body was deposited: and if these marks of 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kins¬ 
man, the tears of Julian professed to the wc^rld 
that he had forgot the injuries, and reinemlv‘red 
only the obligations, which he had received 
from Constantius.^^ As soon as the legions of 
Aquileia were assured of the death of the em¬ 
peror, they opened the gates of the ritv, and. by 
the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, obtained an 
easy pardon from the prudence or lenitv of Ju¬ 
lian; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, 
acquired the undisputed posscssiolTOf the Roman 
empire.*^ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare 
the advantages of action and retirement; but 
the elevation of his birth and the accidents of 
his life never allowed him the freedom of choice. 
He might perhaps sincerely ha\'e preferred the 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; 
but he was constrained, at first by the will, and 
afterwards by the injustice of Constantins, to 
expose his person and fame to the dangers of 
Imperial greatness; and to make himself ac¬ 
countable to the world and to posterity for the 
happiness of millions.** Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Plato,that 
the government of our flocks and herds is al¬ 
ways committed to beings of a superior species; 
and that the conduct of nations r<rquires and 
deserves the celestial powers of the Gods or of 
the Genii. From this principle he justly con¬ 
cluded that the man who pnresumes to reign 
should aspire to the perfection of the divine na¬ 
ture; that he should purify his soul from her 
mortal and terrestrial part; that he should ex¬ 
tinguish his appetites, enlighten his understand¬ 
ing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild 
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beastwhich, according to the lively metaphor of people; and they frequently remained the 


Aristotle/” seldom faib to ascend the throne of 
a despot. The throne of Julian, which the death 
of Constantius fixed on an independent basis, 
was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of 
vanity. He despised the honours, renounced the 
pleasures, and discharged with incessant dili¬ 
gence the duties of his exalted station: arid thcTC 
were few among his subjects who would have 
consented to relieve him from the weight of the 
diadem, had they been obliged to submit their 
time and their actions to the rigorous laws which 
their philasophic emperor imposed on himself. 
One of his most intimate friends,^” who had 
often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, 
has remarked that his light and sparing diet 
(which was usually of the vegetable kind) left 
his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an au¬ 
thor, a pontiff, a magistrate, a general, and a 
prince. In one and the same day he gave audi¬ 
ence to several ambassadors, and wrote or dic¬ 
tated a great number of letters to his generals, 
his civil magistrates, his ptivatc friends, and the 
dilferent cities of his dominions. He listened to 
the memorials which had lieen received, con¬ 
sidered the subject of the petitions, and signi¬ 
fied his intentions more rapidly than they could 
lx* taken in shorthand by the diligence of his 
secr(‘laries. He possessed such flexibility of 
thought, and such firmness of attention, that he 
could employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, 
and his voice to dictate; and pursue at once 
three several trains of ideas without hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, 
the prince flew with agility from one lalx^ur to 
another; and, after a hasty dinner, retired into 
his library till the public business which he had 
appointed for the evening summoned him to 
interrupt the prosecution of his studies. The 
supper of the emperor was still less substantial 
than the former meal; his sleep was never 
clouded by the fumes of indige.stion; and, ex¬ 
cept in the short interval of a marriage which 
was the effect of policy rather than love, the 
chaste Julian never shared his bed with a fe¬ 
male companion.”” He was soon awakened by 
the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had slept 
the preceding day; and his servants were obliged 
to wait alternately, while their indefatigable 
master allowed himself scarcely any other re¬ 
freshment than the change of occupations. The 
predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, 
and his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for 
the games of the Circus, under the specious pre¬ 
tence of complying with the inclinations of the 


greatest part of the day as idle spectators, and as 
a part of the splendid specucle, till the ordinary 
round of twenty-four raccs“ was completely 
finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt 
and professed an unfashionable dislike to these 
frivolous amusements, condescended to appear 
in the Circus; and, after bestowing a careless 
glance on five or six of the races, he hastily with¬ 
drew with the impatience of a philosopher, who 
considered every moment as lost that was not 
devoted to the advantage of the public or the 
improvement of his own mind.”* By this avarice 
of time he seemed to protract the .short duration 
of his reign; and, if the dates were Jess securely 
ascertained, we should refuse to believe that 
only sixteen months elapsed between the death 
of Constantius and the departure of liis succes¬ 
sor for the Persian war. The actions of Julian 
can only be presq^ed by the care of the histo¬ 
rian; but the portion of his voluminous writings 
which is still extant remains as a monument of 
the application, as well as of the genius, of the 
empt'ror. The Misop>ogon, llie C.'aesars, several 
of his orations, and his elalx>rate work against 
the Christian religion, were composed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the lat¬ 
ter at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court was 
one of the first and most necessary acts of the 
government of Julian.”® Soon after his entrance 
into the palace of Constantinople he had oc¬ 
casion for the service of a barber. An officer, 
magnificently dressed, immediately presented 
himself. “It is a barlxrr,” exclaimed the prince, 
with affected surpri.se, **that I want, and not a 
receiver-general of the finances.’'”^ He ques¬ 
tioned the man concerning the profits of his em¬ 
ployment, and was informed that, besides a 
large salary and some valuable perquisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed in the several offices of luxury; and 
the number of eunuchs could be compared only 
with the insects of a summer's day.”” The mon¬ 
arch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue was distinguished by the 
oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces 
erected by Constantine and his sons were deco¬ 
rated with many-coloured marbles and orna¬ 
ments of massy gold. The most exquisite dain¬ 
ties were procured to gratify their pride rather 
than their taste; birds of the most distant cU- 
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mates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out 
of their natural season, winter roses, and sum¬ 
mer snows.*® The domestic crowd of the palace 
surpassed the expense of the legions; yet the 
amplest part of this costly multitude was sub¬ 
servient to the use, or even to the splendour, of 
the throne. The monarch was disgraced, and 
the people was injured, by the creation and sale 
of an infinite number of obscure and even titu¬ 
lar employments; and the most worthless of 
mankind might purchase the privilege of being 
maintained, without the necessity of labour, 
from the public revenue. The waste of an enor¬ 
mous household, the increase of fees and per¬ 
quisites, which were soon claimed as a lawful 
debt, and the bribes which they extorted from 
those who feared their enmity or solicited their 
favour, suddenly enriched these haughty meni¬ 
als. They abused their fortune, without consid¬ 
ering their past or their future condition; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only 
by the extravagance of their dissipations. Their 
silken robes were embroidered with gold, their 
tables were ser\’ed with delicacy and profusion; 
the houses which they built for their own use 
would have covered the farm of an ancient con¬ 
sul; and the most honourable citizens were 
obliged to dismount from their horses and re¬ 
spectfully to salute an eunuch uhom they met 
on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, 
who usually slept on the ground, who yielded 
with reluctance to the indispensable calls of na-* 
ture, and who placed his vanity not in emulat¬ 
ing, but in despising the pomp oTF royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which 
was magnified even beyond its real extent, he 
was impatient to relieve the distress and to ap¬ 
pease the murmurs of the people, who support 
with less uneasiness the weight of taxes if they 
are convinced that the fruits of their industry 
are appropriated to the serv ice of the state. But 
in the execution of this salutary work Julian is 
accused of proceeding with too much haste and 
inconsiderable severity. By a single edict he re¬ 
duced the palace of Constantinople to an im¬ 
mense desert, and dismissed with ignominy the 
whole train of slaves and dependents,*^ without 
providing any just, or at least benevolent, ex¬ 
ceptions for the age, the services, or the poverty 
of the faithful domestics of the Imperial family. 
Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who sel¬ 
dom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal 
distance between the opp>ositc vices. The splen¬ 
did and efTeminate di^ of the Asiatics, the 


curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
had appeared so ridiculous in the person of 
Constantine, were consistently rejected by his 
philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, 
Julian afiected to renounce the decencies of 
dress; and seemed to value himself for his neg¬ 
lect of the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical per¬ 
formance, which was designed for the public 
eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails and 
the inky blackness of his hands; protests that, 
although the greatest part of his body was cov¬ 
ered with hair, the use of the razor was confined 
to his head alone; and celebrates with visible 
complacency the shaggy and populous^^ beard 
which he fondly cherished, after the example of 
the philosophers of Greece. Had Julian con¬ 
sulted the simple dictates of reason, the first 
magistrate of the Romans would have scorned 
the affectation of Diogenes, as well as that of 
Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would 
have remained imperfect if Julian had orily cor¬ 
rected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, 
of his predecessor’s reign. “We arc now deliv¬ 
ered,” says he, in a familiar letter to one of his 
intimate friends, “we are now surpiisingly deliv¬ 
ered from the voracious laws of the Hydra.-*® I 
do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother 
Coastantius. He is no more; may the earth lie 
light on his head! But his artful •^nd cruel fa¬ 
vourites studied to deceive and exasperate a 
prince whose natural mildness cannot lie praised 
without some efforts of adulation. It is not, how¬ 
ever, my intention that even those men should 
be oppressed: they arc accused, and they shall 
enjoy the btmefit of a fair and impartial trial.” 
To conduct this inquiry, Julian named sLx 
judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach 
of condemning his fX’rsonal enemies, he fixed 
this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon,on the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphurous, and transferred 
to the commissioners an absolute power to pro¬ 
nounce and execute their final sentence, with¬ 
out delay and without appeal. The office of 
president was exerci.sed by the venerable prac- 
fect of the East, a sfcond Sallust,®® whose virtues 
conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of 
Christian bishops. He was assisted by the elo¬ 
quent Mamertinus,®^ one of the consuls elect, 
whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubt¬ 
ful evidence of his own applause. But the civil 
wisdom of two magistrates was overbalanced by 
the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agile, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the 
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public would have seen with less surprise at the 
bar than on the bench, was supposed to possess 
the secret of the commission; the armed and 
angry leaders of the Jovian and Ilcrculian bands 
encompassed the tribunal, and the judges were 
alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by 
the clamours of faction.® 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long 
abused the favour of Constantius, expiated, by 
an ignominious death, the insolence, the corrup¬ 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reign. The execu¬ 
tions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an in¬ 
adequate atonement by the widows and or¬ 
phans of so many hundred Romans whom those 
legal tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But 
Justice herself (if we may use the pathetic ex¬ 
pression of Amrnianus®*'’) appeared to weep over 
the fate of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire, 
and his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, 
w'hose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liljcrality of that honest minister. 
The rage of the soldiers, whom he had pro¬ 
voked by his indiscretion, was the cause and the 
excuse ol his death; and the emperor, deeply 
wounded by his own reproaches and those of 
the public, olfered some consolation to the fam¬ 
ily of Ursulus bv the restitution of his confis¬ 
cated fortunes. Before the end of the year in 
which they had been adorned with the ensigns 
of the prefecture and consulship,*^ 7 auru.s and 
Florenlius were reduced to implore the clem¬ 
ency of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon, 
7 he former was lianished to VercelLe in Italy, 
and a .sentence of death was pronounced against 
the latter. A w'ise prince should have rewarded 
the crime of 7'aurus: the faithful minister, w'hcn 
he was no longer able to oppose the progr<*ss of 
a relx*!, had taken refuge in the c ourt of his ben¬ 
efactor and his lawful .sovereign. But the guilt 
of Florenlius justified the severity ol the judges, 
and his escape ser\'ed to display the magnanim¬ 
ity of Julian, who nobly checked the interested 
diligence of an informer, and refused to learn 
what place concealed the wretched fugitive 
from his just resentment.** Some months after 
the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, 
the prjctorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary 
Gaudentius, and Artemius,** duke of Egypt, 
were executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned 
the cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great prov¬ 
ince; Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 
calumny against the inncxrnt, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Julian himself. Yet the cir¬ 
cumstances of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed that these wicked 


men obtained, in the public opinion, the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. 
The rest of his servants were protected by a gen¬ 
eral act of oblivion, and they were left to enjoy 
with impunity the bribes which they had ac¬ 
cepted cither to defend the oppressed or to op¬ 
press the friendless. This measure, which, on the 
soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner w'hich 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly of £g>'ptians, who loud¬ 
ly re-demanded the gifts which they had im¬ 
prudently or illegally bc'stowcd; he foresaw the 
endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he 
engaged a promise, which ought ahvays to have 
been sacred, that if they w'ould repair to Chal¬ 
cedon, he would meet them in person, to hear 
and determine th^r complaints. But as soon as 
they were landed, he issued an absolute order, 
which prohibited the watermen from transport¬ 
ing any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus 
detained his di.sappointed clients on the Asiatic 
shore, till, their patience and money being ut¬ 
terly exhausted, they were obliged to return 
with indignant murmurs to their native coun¬ 
try.® 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and 
informers, enlisted by Constantius to secure the 
repose of one man, and to interrupt that ol mil¬ 
lions. was immediately disbanded by his gener¬ 
ous succ<*ssor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
and gentle in his punishments, and his con¬ 
tempt ol trea.son was the result of judgment, of 
vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior 
merit, he was persuaded that tew among his 
subjects would dare to meet him in the field, to 
attempt his life, or even to seat themselves on 
his vacant throne. 77ic philosopher could ex¬ 
cuse the hastv sallies of discontent, and the hero 
could despise the ambitious projects w hich sur¬ 
passed the loriune or the abilities of the rash 
conspirators. A citizen of Ancyra had prepared 
for his own luse a purple garment, and this indis¬ 
creet action, which, under the reign of Constan¬ 
tins, would have been considered as a capital 
offence,**' was reported to Julian by the officious 
importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, 
after making some inquir>’ into the rank and 
character of his rival, despatched the informer 
with a present of a pair of purple slippers, to 
complete the magnificence of his Imperial 
habit. A more dangerous conspiracy wa.s formed 
by ten of the domestic guards, w^ho had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near 
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Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their 
guilt, and they were conducted in chains to the 
presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a 
lively representation of the wickedness and 
folly of their enterprise, instead of a death of 
torture, whicli they deserved and expected, pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of exile against the two 
principal offenders. The only instance in which 
Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed 
clemency was the execution of a rash youth, 
who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to seize 
the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the 
first campaign of the Gallic war, had deserted 
the standard of the Caesar and the republic. 
Without appearing to indulge his personal re¬ 
sentment, Julian might easily confound the 
crime of the son and of the father; but he was 
reconciled by the distress of Marcellus. and the 
liberality of the emperor endeavoured to heal 
the wound which had been inflicted by the hand 
of justice.® 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of 
freedom.^® From his studies he had imbibed the 
spirit of ancient sages and heroes; his litc and 
fortunes had depended on the caprice of a ty¬ 
rant; and, when he ascended the throne, his 
pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure 
his defects were not worthy to applaud his vir- 
tues.^‘ He sincerely abhorred the system of orien¬ 
tal despotism which Diocletian, C^onstantine, 
and the patient habits of four score years, liad. 
established in the empire. A motive of supersti¬ 
tion prevented the execution 'of the design 
which Julian had frequently meditated, of re¬ 
lieving his head from the weight of a costly dia¬ 
dem;’* but he absolutely refu.sed the title of 
Domtnus or Lord^ a word which was grown so 
familiar to the cars of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its ser\ile and humiliating 
origin. The office, or rather the name, of consul 
was cherished by a prince who contemplated 
with reverence the ruins of the republic; and 
the same behaviour which had Ixren assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus was adopted by Jul¬ 
ian from choice and inclination. On the cal¬ 
ends of January, at break of day, the new con¬ 
suls, Mamertinus and Nevitta, hastened to the 
palace to salute the emperor. As soon as he was 
infonned of their approach, he leaped from his 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and 
compelled the blushing magistrates to receive 
the demonstrations of his affected humility. 
From the palace they proceeded to the senate. 
The emperor, on foot, marched before their 


litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a 
conduct which, in their eyes, degraded the 
majesty of the purple.’^ But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During Uie 
games of the Circus, he had, imprudently or 
designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment 
he was reminded that he had trespassed on the 
jurisdiction of another magistrate, he condemned 
himself to pay a line of ten pounds of gold, and 
embraced this public occasion of declaring to 
the world that he was subject, like the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, to the laws,’*^ and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his adminis¬ 
tration, and his regard for the place of his na¬ 
tivity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of 
Constantinople the same honours, privileges, 
and authority which were still enjoyed by the 
senate of ancient Rome.’® A legal flclion was 
introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into 
the East, and the despotic successors of Julian, 
accepting the title ol Senators, acknrm(edged 
themselves the members of a rcs[x*ctable Ixjdv 
which w'as permitted to represent the majesty 
of the Roman name. From Constantinople the 
attention of the monarch was extended to the 
inunici}>al senates of the provinces. He abol¬ 
ished, by repeated edicts, the unjust and per¬ 
nicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens Irom the service of tiieir 
country; and by imposing an equal distribution 
of public duties, he restored the stiength, ihe 
splendour, or, according to the glowing expn^s- 
sion of Libanius,” the soul of the expiring cities 
of his empire. The venerable age of Greece ex¬ 
cited the most tender compassion in the mind of 
Julian, which kindled into rapture when he 
recollected the gods, the heroe.s, and the men 
superior to heroes and to gods, who had Ix*- 
quealhcd to the latest posterity the monuments 
of their genius or the example of their virtues. 
He relieved the distress and testored the beauty 
of the cities of Epirus and PclQ))onnesus.'’' 
Athens acknowledged liiin for her benefactor, 
Argos for her deliverer. The piidc, of Corinth, 
again rising from her ruins with tiic honours of 
a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the 
adjacent republics ior the purptisc ol defraying 
the games of the Isthmus, which were cele¬ 
brated in the amphitheatre with tlic hunting of 
bears and panthers. From this tribute the cities 
of Elis of Delphi, and of Argos, w'hich had in¬ 
herited from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office ol perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian^ 
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and the Nemean games, claimed a just exemp¬ 
tion. The immunity of Elis and Delphi was re¬ 
spected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of 
Argos tempted the insolence of oppression, and 
the feeble complaints of its deputies were si¬ 
lenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, 
who seems to have consulted only the interest of 
the capital in which he resided. Seven years after 
this sentence Julian^* allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal, and his elo¬ 
quence was interposed, most probably with suc¬ 
cess, in the defence of a city which had been the 
royal seat of Agamemnon,*® and had given to 
Macedonia a race of kings and conquerors.*^ 
The laborious administration of military and 
civil affairs, which were multiplied in propor¬ 
tion to the extent of the empire, exercised the 
abilities of Julian; but he frequently assumed 
the two characters of Orator*^ and of Judge,®* 
which are almost unknown to the modern sov¬ 
ereigns of Europe. The arts of pt-rsuasion, so dil¬ 
igently cultivated by the first Ccr.sars, were neg¬ 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic 
pride of their successois, and, it they conde¬ 
scended to harangue the .soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the sena¬ 
tors, whom they despised. The assemblies of the 
senate, whhh Constantius had avoided, were 
considered by Julian as the place where he 
could exhibit with the most propriety the max¬ 
ims of a republicdn and the talents of a rhetori¬ 
cian. He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of 
censure, of exhortation; and his friend Libanius 
has remarked that the study of Homer taught 
him to imitate the simple, concise style of Mc- 
nelaus, the copiousness of Nestor, whose words 
descended like the flakes of a winter’s snow, or 
the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. 
The functions of a judge, which arc sometimes 
incompatible with those of a prince, were ex¬ 
ercised by Julian not only as a duly, but as 
an amusement; and although he might have 
trusted the integrity and discernment of his 
Prietorian pnefccts, he often placed himself by 
their side on the seat of judgment. The acute 
penetration of his mind was agreeably occu¬ 
pied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the 
truth of facts and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of 
his station, asked indiscn*et or unseasonable 
questions, and betrayed, by the loudness of 
his voice and the agitation of his body, the 
earnest vehemence with which he maintained 
his opinion against the judges, the advocates^ 


and their clients. But his knowledge of his own 
temper prompted him to encourage, and even 
to solicit, the reproof of his friends and minis¬ 
ters: and whenever they ventured to oppose the 
irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators 
could observe the shame as well as the gratitude 
of their monarch. The decrees of Julian were 
almost always founded on the principles of jus¬ 
tice, and he had the firmness to resist the two 
most dangerous temptations which as.sault the 
tribunal of a sovereign under the specious forms 
of compassion and equity. He decided the merits 
of the cause without weighing the circumstances 
of the parties; and the poor, whom he wished to 
relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just de¬ 
mands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He 
carefully distinguished the judge from the leg- 
blator;®* and though he meditated a necessary 
reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he 
pronounced sentence according to the sti ici and 
literal interpretation of those laws which the 
magistrates were bound to execute and the sub¬ 
jects to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were strip¬ 
ped of their purple and cast naked into the 
world, would immediately sink to the lowest 
rank of society, without a hope of emerging 
from their obscurity. But the personal merit of 
Julian was, in some measure, independent of 
his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, 
and intense application, he would have ob¬ 
tained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and Julian 
might have raised himself to the rank of minister 
or general of the state in which he was born a 
private citizen. If the jealous caprice of jxiwer 
had disappointed his expectations; if he had 
prudently declined the paths of greatness, the 
employment of the same talents in studious soli¬ 
tude would have placed beyond the leach of 
kings his present happiness and his immortal 
fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, 
something seems wanting to the grace and per¬ 
fection of the w hole figure. His genius w’as less 
powerful and sublime than that of Caesar, nor 
did he posse.ss the consummate prudence of 
Augustus. The virtues of 'I'rajan appear more 
steady and natural, and the philosophy of Mar¬ 
cus is more simple and consistent. Yet Julian 
sustained adversity with firmness, and pros¬ 
perity with moderation. After an interval of one 
hundred and twenty years from the death of 
Alexander Severus, the Romans beheld an em¬ 
peror who made no distinction between his 
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duties and his pleasures, who laboured to relieve 
the distress and to revive the spirit of his sub¬ 
jects, and who endeavoured always to connect 
authority with merit, and happiness with vir¬ 
tue. Even faction, and religious faction, was 


constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
lus genius in peace as well as in war, and to con¬ 
fess, w'ith a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
lover of his country, and that he deserved the 
empire of the world.** 


CHAPTER XXIII 

The Religion oj Julian. Universal Toleration. He attempts to restore and reform the 
Pagan Worship. To rebuild the Temple oJ Jerusalem. His Artful Persecution 
of the Christians. Mutual ^eal and Injustice. 


T he character of Apostate has injured the 
reputation of Julian; and the enthusiasm 
which clouded his virtues has exagger¬ 
ated the real and apparent magnitude of his 
faults. Our partial ignorance may represent 
him as a philosophic monarch, who studied to 
protect, with an equal hand, the religious fac¬ 
tions of the empire, and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the peo¬ 
ple from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
Athanasius. A more accurate view of the char¬ 
acter and conduct of Julian will remove this 
favourable prepossession for a prince who did 
not escape the general contagion of the times. 
We enjoy the singular advantage of comparing 
the pictures which have been delineated by his 
fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. 
The actions of Julian arc faithfully related by a 
judicious and candid historian, the impartial 
spectator of his life and death. The unanimous 
evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by 
the public and private declarations of the em¬ 
peror himself; and his various writings express 
the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, 
which policy would have prompted him to dis¬ 
semble rather than to affect. A devout and sin¬ 
cere attachment for the gods of Athens and 
Rome constituted the ruling passion of Julian 
the powers of an enlightened understanding 
were betrayed and corrupted by the influence 
of superstitious prejudice; and the phantoms 
which existed only in the mind of the emperor 
had a real and pernicious effect on the govern¬ 
ment of the empire. The vehement zeal of the 
Christians, who despised the worship, and over¬ 
turned the altars, of those fabulous deities, en¬ 
gaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a very numerous party of his sub¬ 
jects; and he was sometimes tempted, by the 
desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 
violate the laws of prudence, and even of jus¬ 
tice. The triumph of the party which he deserted 


and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy on the 
name of Julian; and the unsuccessful apostate 
has been overwhelmed with a torrent of pious 
invectives, of which the signal w'as given by the 
sonorous trumpet* of Ciregory Nazianzen.* The 
interesting nature of the events which were 
crowded into the short reign of this active em¬ 
peror deserves a just and circumstantial nar¬ 
rative. His motive, his counsels, and his actions, 
as far as they arc connected with the history of re¬ 
ligion, will lx; the subject of the present chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy 
may be derived from the early period of his life 
when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of his family. The names of C’.hrist 
and of Conslanlius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful 
imagination, whicli was susceptible of the most 
lively impressions. The caic of his infancy was 
intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,^ 
who was related to him on tlie side of his moth¬ 
er; and till Julian reached the twentieth >ear of 
his age, he received from his Christian precep¬ 
tors the education not of a hero but of a saint. 
The emperor, less jealous of a heavenly th.in 
of an earthly crowm, contented himself with the 
imperfect character of a catechumen, w-hile he 
bestowed the advantages of baptism* on the 
nephews of Constantine.® They were even ad¬ 
mitted to the inferior offices of the ccx'lcsiastical 
order; and Julian publicly read the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures in the church of Nicomedia. The study of 
religion, which they a.ssiduously cultivated, ap¬ 
peared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and 
devotion.* They prayed, they fasted, they dis¬ 
tributed alms to the poor, gifts to the clergy, and 
oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Carsarea, 
was erected, or at least was undertaken, by the 
joint labour of Callus and Julian.® They res¬ 
pectfully conversed with the bishops who were 
eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
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benediction of the monks and hermits who had 
introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard¬ 
ships of the ascetic life.* As the two princes ad¬ 
vanced towards the years of manhood, they dis¬ 
covered, in their religious sentiments, the dif¬ 
ference of their characters. The dull and obsti¬ 
nate understanding of Callus embraced, with 
implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity, 
which never influenced his conduct, or moder¬ 
ated his passions. Ttie mild disposition of the 
younger brotlier was less repugnant to the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological sys¬ 
tem which explains the mysterious essence of 
the Deity, and opens the boundless prospect of 
invisible and future worlds. But the independent 
spirit of Julian refused to yield the passive and 
unresisting obedience which was required, in 
the name of religion, by the haughty ininistf*rs 
of the chuich. Their speculative opinions were 
impos(*d as positive laws, and guarded by the 
ternjrs of etcTnal punishments; but while they 
prescrib<*d the rigid formulary of the thoughts, 
the ^^ords, and the actions of the young prince; 
whilst they silenced his objections, and severely 
chec ked the freedom of his inquiries, they se¬ 
cretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim 
ih<* authority of his ecclesiastical guides. He was 
educated in the lesser Asia, amidst the scandals 
of the Arian conirov<T.sy.*‘^ fhe fierce contests of 
the ['.astern bishops, tlie incessant alterations of 
their creeds, and the profane nioti\<*s which tip- 
peared to actuate their conduct, insensibly 
strengthened tlie prejudice of Julian that they 
neither understood nor believed the religion for 
whicli they so fiercely contended. Instead of 
listening to the proofs of Christianity with that 
favourable attention which adds weight to the 
most respectable evidence, he heard with sus¬ 
picion, and disputed with obstinacy and acute¬ 
ness, the doctrines for which he already enter¬ 
tained an invincible aversion. Whenever the 
young princes were directed to compose decla¬ 
mations on the subject of the prevailing contro¬ 
versies, Julian always declared himself the ad¬ 
vocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse 
that, in the defence of the weaker cause, his 
learning and ingenuity might be more advan¬ 
tageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Callus was invested wnth the hon¬ 
ours of the purple, Julian was permitted to 
breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of 
Paganism." The crowd of sophists, who were 
attracted by the taste and liberality of their 
royal pupil, had formed a strict alliance be¬ 
tween the learning and tiic religion of Greece; 
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and the poems of Homer, instead of being ad¬ 
mired as the original productions of human 
genius, were seriously ascril>ed to the heavenly 
inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The deities 
of Olympus, as they arc painted by the immor¬ 
tal bard, imprint themselves on the minds 
which are the least addicted to superstitious 
credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their 
names and characters, their forms and attri¬ 
butes, seems to bestow on those airy beings a real 
and substantial existence; and the pleasing en¬ 
chantment produces an imperfect and momen¬ 
tary assent of the imagination to those fables 
which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circum¬ 
stance contributed to prolong and fortify the 
illusion—the magnificent temples of Greece and 
Asia; the works of those artists who had ex¬ 
pressed, in painting or in sculpture, the divine 
conceptions of the poet; the pomp of festivals 
and sacrifices; th^ successful arts of divination; 
the popular traditions of oracles and prodigies; 
and the ancient practice of two thousand years. 
The weakness of polytheism was, in some meas¬ 
ure, excused by the moderation of its claims; 
and the devotion of the Pagans was not incom¬ 
patible with the most licentious scepticism.^* In¬ 
stead of an indivisible and regular system, w hich 
occupies the whole extent of the believing mind, 
the mythology of the Greeks was composed of a 
thousand loose and fle.xiblc pans, and the ser¬ 
vant of the gods was at liberty to define the de¬ 
gree and measure of his religious faith. The 
creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of 
the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary olTering 
of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. 
One of the orations of Julian is consecrated to 
the honour of CyU'le, the mother of the gods, 
who required from her cflVminalc priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the 
madnc.ss of the Phrygian boy. The pious emper¬ 
or condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from 
the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Ti¬ 
ber; and the stupendous miracle which con¬ 
vinced the senate and people of Rome that the 
lump of clay which their ambassadors had trans¬ 
ported over the seas was endowed with life, and 
sentiment, and divine power.'* For the truth of 
this prodigy he appeals to the public monu¬ 
ments of tlie city; and censures, with some acri¬ 
mony, the sickly and affected taste of those men 
who impertinently derided the sacred tradi¬ 
tions of their ancestors.'^ 
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But the devout philosopher, who sincerely 
embraced, and warmly encouraged, the super¬ 
stition of the people, reserved for himself the 
privilege of a liberal interpretation, and silently 
withdrew from the foot of the altars into the 
sanctuary of the temple. The extravagance of 
the Grecian mythology proclaimed, with a clear 
and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, in¬ 
stead of being scandalised or satisfied with the 
literal sense, should diligently explore the oc¬ 
cult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the 
prudence of antiquity, under the mask of folly 
and of fable.'® The philosophers of the Platonic 
school,'* Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
lamblichus, were admired as the most skilful 
masters of this allegorical science, which la¬ 
boured to soften and harmonise the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was 
directed in the mysterious pursuit by i^Ldesius, 
the venerable successor of lamblichus, aspired 
to the possession of a treasure which he esteem¬ 
ed, if we may credit his solemn asseverations, far 
above the empire of the world.'^ It was indeed a 
treasure which derived its value only from opin¬ 
ion; and every artist who flattered himself that 
he had extracted the precious ore from the sur¬ 
rounding dross claimed an equal right of stamp¬ 
ing the name and figure the most agreeable to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Ciylx‘Ie 
had been already explained by Porphyry; but 
his labours served only to animate the pious in¬ 
dustry of Julian, who invented and published 
his own allegory of that ancient and mystic 
tale. This freedom of interpretation, which • 
might gratify the pride of the Platonists, exposed 
the vanity of their art. Without a tedious detail 
the modern reader could not lorm a just idea of 
the strange allusions, the forced etymologies, 
the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable ob¬ 
scurity of these sages, who professed to reveal 
the system of the universe. As the traditions of 
Pagan mythology were variously related, the 
sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the 
most convenient circumstances; and as they 
translated an arbitrary cipher, they could ex¬ 
tract from any fable any sense which was adapted 
to their favourite system of religion and philoso¬ 
phy. The lascivious form of a naked Venas wauj 
tortured into the discovery of some moral pre¬ 
cept, or some physical truth; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun be¬ 
tween the tropics, or the separation of the hu¬ 
man soul from vice and error.'* 

The theological system of Julian appears to 
have contained the sublime and important 
principles of natural religion. But as the faith 


which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition; and the popular and phi¬ 
losophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in the mind of Julian.'* The pious emperor 
acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause of 
the universe, to whom he ascribed all the per¬ 
fections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
eyes and inaccessible to the understanding of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had gener¬ 
ated, the gradual succession of dependent spir¬ 
its, of gods, of dnemons, of heroes, and of men; 
and every bt'ing which derived its existence im¬ 
mediately from the First Cause received the in¬ 
herent gift of immortality. That so precious an 
advantage might not lx* ldvi^hed upon un- 
w'orthy objects, the Cremator had intrusted to the 
skill and power ol the inferior gods the office 
of forming the human body, and of arranging 
the beautiful harmony of the animal, the veg¬ 
etable, and the mineral kingdoms, lb the con¬ 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the 
temporal government of this lower world; but 
their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth and its inliab- 
itants are divided among them, and the char¬ 
acters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Ven¬ 
us, may lx? distinctly traced in the laws and 
manners of their peculiar votaricsT As long as 
our immortal souls are confined in a mortal 
prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to 
solicit the favour, and to deprecate the wrath, 
of the powers of heaven; whose pride is gratified 
by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may Ixj supposed to derive some nourish¬ 
ment from the fumes of sacrifice.** The inferior 
gods might sometimes condescend to animate 
the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which 
were dedicated to their honour. They might oc¬ 
casionally visit the earth, but tlie heavens writ* 
the proper throne and symbol of their glory. 
The invariable order of the sun, moon, and 
stars was hastily admitted by Julian as a proof 
of their eternal duration; and their eternity was a 
sufficient evidence that they w'cre the workman¬ 
ship, not of an inferior deity, but of the Omni¬ 
potent King. In the system of the Platonists the 
visible was a type of the invisible World. The 
celestial bodies, as they were informed by a di¬ 
vine spirit, might lx: considered as the objects 
the most worthy of religious worship. The Sun, 
whose genial influence pervades and sustains 
the universe, justly claimed the adoration of 
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mankind, as the bright representative of the 
Logos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent 
image of the intellectual Father,*^ 

In every age the absence of genuine inspira¬ 
tion is supplied by the strong illusions of en¬ 
thusiasm and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 
only by the Pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a sub¬ 
ject of surprise and scandal that the philoso¬ 
phers themselves should have contributed to 
abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind,^ 
and that the Grecian mysteries should have 
been supported by the magic or theurgy of the 
modern Platonists. They arrogantly pretended 
to control the order of nature, to exi)lorc the 
secrets of futurity, to command the service of the 
inferior da:'mons, to enjoy the view and conver¬ 
sation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging 
the soul from her material bands, to rc-unitc 
that immortal particle with the Infinite and Di¬ 
vine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian 
tempted the philosophers with the hop<*s of an 
easy conquest, which, from the situation of their 
young proselyte, might be produclise of the 
most important consequences.^® Julian imbil)ed 
the first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines 
Iroin the mouth of /Edesius, who bad fixed at 
Pergainiis his v^^andering and persecuted school. 
But as the declining strength of that venerable 
sag<* was unequal to the ardour, the diligence, 
ihe rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciple.s, Clirysanthcs and Euse¬ 
bius, .supplied, at his own desire, the place of 
their aged master. These philosophers seem to 
have prepared and distributed their respective 
parts; and they artfully contrived, by dark hints 
and alfected disputes, to excite the impatient 
hopes of the aspirant till they delivered him into 
the hands of their associate, Maximus, the bold¬ 
est and most skilful master of the Theiirgic sci¬ 
ence. By his hands Julian was secretly initiated 
at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His 
residence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 
alliance of philosophy and superstition. He ob¬ 
tained the privilege of a solemn initiation into 
the mysteries of Elcusis, which, amidst the gen¬ 
eral decay of the Grecian worship, still retained 
som. vestiges of their primaeval sanctity; and 
such was the zeal of Julian that he afterwards 
invited the Elcusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 


sanctification. As these ceremonies were per¬ 
formed in the depth of caverns and in the silence 
of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was pre.servcd by the discretion of the 
initiated, 1 shall not presume to dcscril)e the 
horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were 
presented to the .senses or the imagination of the 
credulous aspirant,till the visions of comfort 
and know'ledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.®* In the caverns of Ephesus and 
Eleusis the mind of Julian was penetrated with 
sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissi¬ 
tudes of pious fraud and hypocrisy which may 
be observed, or at least suspected, in the char¬ 
acters of the most conscientious fanatics. From 
that moment he consecrated his life to the ser¬ 
vice of the gods; and w'hile the occupations of 
war, of government, and of study seemed to 
claim the whole measure of his time, a stated 
portion of the hours of the night was invariably 
reserved for the exercise of private devotion. 
The temperance which adorned the severe 
manners of the soldier and the philosopher was 
connected w'ith some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence; and it was in honour of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied himself the use of 
some particular food, w'hich might have been 
olTensive to his tutelar deities. By these volun¬ 
tary fasts he prepared his sense.s and his under¬ 
standing for the frequent and familiar visiis 
with which he was honoured by the celestial 
powers. Notwithstanding the nuxlest silence of 
Julian himself, we may learn from his faithful 
friend, the orator Libanius, that he lived in a 
perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddess¬ 
es; that they descended upon earth to enjoy 
the conversation of their favourite hero; that 
they gently interrupted his slumbers by touch¬ 
ing his hand or his hair; that they W'arncd him 
of every impending danger, and conducted 
him, by their infallible w'isdoin, in every action 
of his life; and that he had acquired such an in¬ 
timate know'ledge of his heavenly guests, as 
readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from 
the figure of Hercules.®® These sleeping or w ak- 
ing visions, the ordinary cliecis of abstinence 
and fanaticism, would almost degrade the em- 
pTor to the le\ el of an Egyptian monk. But the 
useless lives of Antony or Pachoinius were con¬ 
sumed in these vain occupations. Julian could 
break from the dream of superstition to arm 
himself for battle; and after vanquishing in the 
field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired in- 
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to his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary laws 
of an empire, or to indulge his genius in the ele¬ 
gant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian 
was intrusted to the fidelity of the initiated^ with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of friend¬ 
ship and religion.®^ The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of 
the ancient worship; and his future greatness 
became the object of the hopes, the prayers, and 
the predictions of the Pagans in every province 
of the empire. From the zeal and virtues of their 
royal proselyte they fondly expected the cure of 
every evil and the restoration of every blessing; 
and instead of disapproving of the ardour of 
their pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed 
that he was ambitious to attain a situation in 
which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with 
an hostile c>'e by the successor of Constantine, 
whose capricious passions alternately saved and 
threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic 
and divination were strictly prohibited under a 
despotic government which condescended to 
fear them; and if the Pagans were reluctantly 
indulged in the exercise of their superstition, the 
rank of Julian would have excepted him from 
the general toleration. The apostate soon Ixr- 
came the presumptive heir of the monarchy, 
and his death could alone have appeased the 
just apprehensions of the Christians.-® But the 
young prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero 
rather than of a martyr, consulted his safety by 
dissembling his religion; and the easy temper of 
polytheism permitted him to join in the public 
worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his 
friend as a subject, not of censure, but tif prai.se. 
“As the statues of the gods,” says that orator, 
“which have been defiled with filth are again 
placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after 
it had been purified from the errors and follies 
of his education. His sentiments were changed; 
but as it would have been dangerous to have 
avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con¬ 
tinued the same. Very diflerent from the in 
>Esop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, 
our lion was obliged to conceal himself under 
the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced the 
dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence 
and necessity.”^ 

The dissimulation of Julian lasted ab(3vc ten 
years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to 
the beginning of the civil war; when he declared 
himself at once the implacable enemy of Christ 


and of Constantins. This state of constraint 
might contribute to strengthen his devotion; 
and as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of 
assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies 
of the Christians, Julian relumed, with the im¬ 
patience of a lover, to burn his free and volun¬ 
tary incense on the domestic chapels of Jupiter 
and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation 
must be painful to an ingenuous spirit, the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity increased the aversion of 
Julian for a religion which oppressed the free¬ 
dom of his mind, and compelled him to hold a 
conduct repugnant to the noblest attributes of 
human nature—sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the 
gods of Homer and of the Scipios to the new 
faith which his uncle had established in the Ro¬ 
man empire, and in which he himself had been 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as 
a philosopher, it v\as incumbent on him to 
justify his dissent from Christianity, which was 
supported by the number of its converts, by the 
chain of prophrey, the splendour of miracles, 
and the weight of e\iden(.e. The elaborate 
work®” which he com[)osed amidst the prepara¬ 
tions of the Persian war contained the substance 
of those arguments which he Ihid long revolved 
in his mind. Some fragments have been tr.ins- 
cribed and preserved bv his adversary, the ve¬ 
hement Cyril of Alexandria and they exhibit 
a very singular mixture of wit ao^J Ic^arning, of 
sophistry and fanatic ism. 'Fhe elegance of the 
style and the rank of the author recommended 
his writings to the public attention;®^ and m the 
impious list of the enemies of (Miristianity the 
celebrated narnt* of Porf>liyry was ellticetl bv the 
superior merit or reputation of Julian. The 
minds of the faithful were cither seduced, or 
scandali.sed, or alarmt'd; and th<* Pagans, who 
sometimes prrsumed to engage in the uncxpial 
dispute, derived, from the popular work of ih**ir 
lmp(Tial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of 
fallacious objections. But in the .issiduous prose¬ 
cution of the.se theological studies the emperor 
of the Romans imbilK^d the illibcTal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted 
an irrevocable obligation to maintain and 
propagate his religious opinions; atid whilst he 
secretly applauded the strength attd dexterity 
with which he wielded the weapons of contro¬ 
versy, he was tempted to distrust the sincerity, 
or to despise the understandings, of his antago¬ 
nists, who could obstinately resist the force of 
reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and 
indigniution the apostasy of Julian, had much 
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more to fear from his power than from his argu¬ 
ments. The Pagans, who were conscious of his 
fervent zeal, exp)ccted, perhaps with impatience, 
that the flames of persecution should be imme¬ 
diately kindled against the enemies of the gods; 
and that the ingenious malice of Julian would 
invent some cruel refinements of death and tor¬ 
ture which had been unknown to the rude and 
inexp<‘rienced fury of his predecessors. But the 
hopes, as well as the fears, of the religious fac¬ 
tions were apparently disappointed by the pru¬ 
dent humanity of a prince*'* who w’as careful of 
his own fame, of the public peace, and of the 
rights of mankind. Instructed by histoiy and 
reflection, Julian w’as persuaded that, if the 
disc'ases of the lx)dy may sometimes lx* cured by 
salutary violence, neither steel nor fire can erad¬ 
icate the erroneous opinions of the mind. The 
reluctant victim may lx* dragged to the foot of 
the altar; but the heart still abhors and dis¬ 
claims the sacrilegious act of the hand. Relig¬ 
ious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by 
oppression; and, as soon as the persecution sul> 
sides, those who \d\y )i<ldcd are restored as 
penitents, and those who have resisted are hon¬ 
oured as saints and martys. If Julian adopted 
the unsuccessful cruelty of Diocletian and his 
colleagues, he w'as sensible that he should stain 
his memory wdth the name of tyrant, and add 
new glories to the ('atholic church,which had 
derived strength and increase from the severity 
ol the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these 
motives, and apprehensive of disturbing the re¬ 
pose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the 
world by an edict which was not unworthy of a 
statesman or a philosopher. He extended to 41II 
the inhabitants of the Roman world the bene¬ 
fits of a free and equal toleration; and the only 
hardship which he indicted on the C’hnstians 
was to deprive them of the pow'cr of tormenting 
their fellow-subjects, whom they stigmatised 
with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. 
The Pagans received a gracious permission, or 
rather an e.xpress order, to open M 1. their tem¬ 
ples;*^ and they were at once delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations whicli 
they had sustained under the reign of (lonsian- 
tine and of his sons. At the same time, the bish¬ 
ops and clergy w'ho had been banished by the 
Arian monarch wrre recalled from exile, and 
restored to their respective churches; the Dona- 
tists, the Novatian.s, the Macedonians, the 
Eunomians, and those who, with a more pros¬ 
perous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who undei'stood and de¬ 
rided their theological disputes, invited to the 


palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he 
might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their 
furious encounters. The clamour of controversy 
sometimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, 
“Hear me! the Franks have heard me, and the 
Aicmanni”; but he soon discovered that he was 
now engaged with more obstinate and impla¬ 
cable enemies; and though he exerted the powders 
of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, 
or at least in peace, he was perfectly satisfied, 
before he dismissed them from his pre.'iencc, 
that he had nothing to dread from the union of 
the Christians. The impartial Ammianus has 
ascribed this aflecied clemency to the desire of 
fomenting the intestine divisions of the church; 
and the insidious design of undermining the 
foundations of Christianity was inseparably 
connected with the zeal which Julian professed 
to restore the ancient religion of the empire.** 
As soon as he ascended the throne, he as¬ 
sumed, according to the custom of his prede¬ 
cessors, the character of supreme pontiff; not 
only as the most honourable title of imperial 
greatness, but as a sacred and important office, 
the duties of w'hich he w'iis resolved to execute 
with pious diligence. As the business of the 
state prevented the emperor from joining every 
day in the public devotion of his subjects, he 
dedicated a domestic chapel to his tutelar deity 
the Sun; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods; and each apartment of the 
palace displayed the appearance of a magniti- 
cent temple. Every morning he saluted the par¬ 
ent of light w'ith a sacrifice; the blood of another 
victim was shed at the moment when the Sun 
sunk b( 4 ow the horizon; and the Moon, the 
Stars, and the Cicnii of the night received their 
respective and seasonable honours from the in¬ 
defatigable devotion of Julian^ On solemn festi¬ 
vals he icgularly visited ilie temple of the god or 
goddess to w horn the day was peculiarly conse¬ 
crated, and endeavoured to excite the religion 
of the magistrates and people by the example 
of his ow'n zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty 
state of a monarch, distinguished by the splcn- 
dom' of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his gu.irds, Julian solicited, 
with rcspicctful eagerness, the meanest oifice.s 
which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of 
priests, of inferior ministers, and of female 
dancers, who were dedicated to the service of 
the temple, it w'as the business of the emperor 
to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle 
the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
his bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring 
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animal, to draw forth the heart or liver, and to 
read, with the consummate skill of an haruspex, 
the imaginary signs of future events. The wisest 
of the Pagans censured this extravagant super¬ 
stition, which affected to despise the restraints 
of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a 
prince who practised the rigid maxims of econ¬ 
omy, the expense of religious worship consumed 
a very large portion of the revenue; a constant 
supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds 
was transported from distant climates, to bleed 
on the altars of the gods; an hundix^'d oxen were 
frequently sacrificed by Julian on one and the 
same day; and it soon became a popular jest, 
that, if he should return with conquest from the 
Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must in¬ 
fallibly be extinguished. Yet this «‘xpensc may 
appear inconsiderable, when it is compared 
with the splendid presents which were offered, 
either by the hand or by the order of the em¬ 
peror, to all the celebrated places of devotion in 
the Roman world; and with the sums allotted 
to repair and decorate the ancient temples, 
which had suffered the silent decay of time, or 
the recent injuries of Christian rapine. Encour¬ 
aged by the example, the exhortations, the lib¬ 
erality of their pious sovereign, the cities and 
families resumed the practice of their neglected 
ceremonies. “Every part of the world,ex¬ 
claims Libanius, with devout transpe^rt, “dis¬ 
played the triumph of religion, and the grateful 
prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the 
smoke of incense, and a solemn train of priests 
and prophets, without fear and without danger* 
The sound of prayer and of music was heard on 
the tops of the highest mountains; and the same 
ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a sup¬ 
per for their joyous votaries.”*® 

But the genius-and power of Julian were un¬ 
equal to the enterprise of restoring a religion 
which was destitute of theological principles, of 
moral precepts, and of eccle'siastical discipline; 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolu¬ 
tion, and was not susceptible of any auVid or con- 
nstent reformation. The jurisdiction of the su¬ 
preme pontiff, more especially after that office 
had been united with the lmp>erial divnity, 
comprehended the whole extent of the Roman 
empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the sev¬ 
eral provinces, the priests and philosophers, 
whom he esteemed the best qu^ihed to co¬ 
operate in the execution of his great design; and 
his pastoral letters,*^ if we may use that name, 
still represent a very curious sketch of his wishes 
and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without 


any distinction of birth or fortune, of those per¬ 
sons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. “If they arc guilty,^’ 
continues he, “of any scandalous offence, they 
should be censured or degraded by the superior 
pontiff; but as long as they retain their rank, 
they are entitled to the respect of the magis¬ 
trates and people. Their humility may be shown 
in the plainness of their domestic garb; their 
dignity, in the pomp of holy vestments. Wlien 
they arc summoned in their turn to officiate lx‘- 
fore the altar, they ought not, during the ap¬ 
pointed nunilKT of days, to depart from the pre¬ 
cincts of the temple; nor should a single day be 
suffered to elapse without the prayers and the 
sacrilice which they are obliged to offer for the 
prosperity of the state and of individuals. The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an iiii- 
niaculate purity Ixilh of mind anti bcxly; aiul 
even when they are dismissed from the temple 
to the occupations of common life, it is incuiii- 
bent on them to excel in decency and virtue the 
rest of their leilovv-citizens. The priest of the 
gods should never lx* seen in theatres or taverns. 
His conversation should Ix' chaste, his diet tem¬ 
perate, his friends ol honourable reputation; 
and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the 
Palace, he should .ippear only as the advocate 
of those who liavc vainly volii ited cither jicsiic e 
or mercy. His studies should Ix suited to the 
sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, or 
comedies, or satires, must lx banished from his 
library, which ought solely to consist of historical 
and philosophical writings; of history, whiih 
is founded in innh, and of philosophy, w'hic li 
is connected with religion, fhe* impious opin¬ 
ions of the Epicuieans and sceptics deserve liis 
abhorrence and contempt;*® but he should dili¬ 
gently study the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, 
and of the Stoics, which unanimously teach 
that there are gods; that the world is govt'rned 
by their providence; that their gcxKlncss is the 
source of every temporal blessing; and that they 
have prepared for the human soul a future stale 
of reward or punishment.” The Imperial pon¬ 
tiff inculcates, in the most persuasive language, 
the duties of benevolence and hos9)itality; ex¬ 
horts his inferior clergy to recommrnd the uni¬ 
versal practice of those virtues; promises to as¬ 
sist their indigence from the public treasury; 
and declares his resolution of establishing hos- 
piuls in every city, where the poOr should be 
received without any invidious distinction of 
country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy 
the wise and humane regulations of the church; 
and very frankly confessed his intention to 
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deprive the Christians of the applause, as well 
as advantage, which they had acquired by the 
exclusive practice of charity and ^neficcncc.*® 
The same spirit of imitation might dispose the 
emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institu¬ 
tions, the use and importance of which were 
approved by the success of his enemies. But if 
these imaginary plans of reformation had been 
realised, the forced and imperfect copy would 
have been less beneficial to Paganism than hon¬ 
ourable to Christianity.^® The Gentiles, who 
peaceably followed the customs of their ances¬ 
tors, were rather surprised than pleased with the 
introduction of foreign manners; and, in the 
short period of liis reign, Julian had frequent 
occasions to complain of the want of fervour of 
his own party. 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal 
friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of C'hristian constancy, he 
adiniied and rewarded the noble perseverance 
ol those Gf'iuiles who had preferred the favour 
of the gods to thaL ol on emperor.If they cul¬ 
tivated the literature as well as the religion of 
the Greeks, they acc^uired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Mu¬ 
ses in the nuniljer of his tutelar denies. In the 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learn¬ 
ing were almost synonymous;^’ and a crowd of 
p(x*ts, of rhetoni lans, and of philosophers, has¬ 
tened to the Imperial court to occupy t lie vacant 
places of the bishops who had seduced the cre¬ 
dulity of Constantius. His successor esteemed 
the tics of common initiation as far more sacred 
than those of consanguinity; he chose his fa¬ 
vourites among the sages w ho were deeply skilled 
in the occult sciences of magic and divination, 
and every impostor who pretended to reveal the 
secrets of futurity was assured of enjoying the 
present hour in honour and aflitiencc.**^ Among 
the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most 
eminent rank in the friendship of his royal dis¬ 
ciple, who coinniunicated, with unreserved con- 
iidence, liis actions, his sentiments, and his re¬ 
ligious designs, during the anxious sus}>ense of 
the civil war.*® As soon as Julian had taken pos- 
s(‘8sion of the palace of Constantinople, he des¬ 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation 
to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in 
Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his 
art " nd studies. The prudent and su[)erstitious 
Chrysanthius refused to, undertake a journey 
which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divination, with the most threatening and ma¬ 
lignant aspect; but his companion, whose fanat¬ 


icism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his in-* 
tenrogations till he had extorted from the gods 
a seeming consent to his own wishes and those 
of the emperor. The journey of Maximus through 
the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of phil¬ 
osophic vanity, and the magistrates vied with 
each other in the honourable reception which 
they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the 
senate when he was informed of the arrival of 
Maximus. The emperor immediately interrupt¬ 
ed his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, 
after a tender embrace, conducted him by the 
hand into the midst of the assembly, where he 
publicly acknowledged the benefits which he 
had derived from the instructions of the phi¬ 
losopher. Maximus,^* who soon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced the councils, of Ju¬ 
lian, was insensibly corrupted by the tempta¬ 
tions of a court, ^is dress became more splen¬ 
did, his demeanour more lofty, and he was ex¬ 
posed, under a succeeding reign, to a disgrace¬ 
ful inquiry into the means by which the disciple 
of Plato had accumulated, in the short duration 
of his favour, a very scandalous proportion of 
wealth. Of the other philosophers and sophists 
W’ho were invited to the Imperial residence by 
the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maxi¬ 
mus, few were able to preserve their innocence 
or their reputation.*'^ The liberal gilts of money, 
lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate 
their rapacious avarice, and the indignation of 
the jjeople was justly excited by the reinein- 
brance of their abject poverty and disinterested 
professions. The penetration of Julian could not 
always be deceived, but he was unwilling to 
despise the characters of those men whose tal¬ 
ents deserved his esteem; he desired to escape 
the double reproach of imprudence and incon¬ 
stancy, and he w as apprehensive of degrading, 
in the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters 
and of religion.*® 

The favour of Julian was almost eqiiallv di¬ 
vided U’tween the Pagans who had firiiil) ad¬ 
hered to the worship of their ancc*stors, and the 
Christians w’ho prudently embraced the relig¬ 
ion of their sovereign. The acquisition of new 
protehies*® gratified the ruling passions of his 
soul, sujierstition and vanity; and he w'as heard 
to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, 
that if he could render each individual richer 
than Midas, and every city greater than Baby¬ 
lon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor 
of mankind unless, at the same time, he could 
reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods.®® A prince, who had 
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studied human nature, and who possessed the 
treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt 
his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians;®* and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the 
defects of a candidate, or even to expiate the 
guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most for¬ 
cible engine of absolute power, Julian applied 
himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the 
religion of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous 
and unsuccessful, and the natural temper of 
soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted them¬ 
selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
their victorious leader; and even before the 
death of Constantins, he had the satisfaction of 
announcing to his friends that they assisted, 
with fervent devotion and voracious appetite, at 
the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in 
his camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen.®^ The 
armies of the East, which had been trained un¬ 
der the standard of the cross and of Constantins, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and public 
festivals the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of 
Rome and the republic; the holy name of Christ 
was erased from the Labarum; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition 
were so dexterously blended that the faithful 
subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his 
sovereign. The soldiers passed ^successively in 
review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liljeral donative, pro¬ 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to cast a few grains of incense into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar. Some Christian 
confessors might resist, and others might repent; 
but the far greater number, allured by the pros¬ 
pect of gold and awed by the presence of the 
emperor, contracted the criminal engagement, 
and their future perseverance in the worship of 
the gods was enforced by every consideration of 
duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition 
of these arts, and at the expense of sums which 
would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired 
for his troops the imaginary protection of the 
gods, and for himself the firm and effectual sup¬ 
port of the Roman legions.** It is indeed more 
than probable that the restoration and encour¬ 
agement of Paganism revealed a multitude of 
pretended Christians, who, from motives of 


temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the relig¬ 
ion of the former reign, and who afterwards 
returned, with the same flexibility of conscience, 
to the faith which was professed by the succe^ 
sors of Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly la¬ 
boured to restore and propagate the religion of 
his ancestors, he embraced the extraordinary 
design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In 
a public epistle*^ to the nation or community of 
the Jews dispersed through the provinces, he 
pities their misfortunes, condemns their oppres¬ 
sors, praises their constancy, declares himself 
their gracious protector, and expresses a piom 
hope that, after his return from the Persian war, 
he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to 
the Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The 
blind superstition and abject slavery of those 
unfortunate exiles must excite the contempt of 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the 
friendship of Julian by their implacable hatred 
of the Christian name. The barren synagogue 
abhorred and envied the fecundity of the relx*l- 
lious church; the power of the Jews was not 
equal to their malice, but their gravest rabbis 
approved the private murder of an apostate/’* 
and their seditious clamours had often awaken¬ 
ed the indolence of the Pagan magistrates. Un¬ 
der the reign of Constantine, the Jews became 
the subjects of their revolted children, nor w as it 
long before they experienced the* bitterne’^s of 
domestic tyranny. The civil immunities which 
had been granted or confirmed by Severus were 
gradually repealed by the CJhristian princes; 
and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Pales¬ 
tine,*® seemed to justify the lucrative modes of 
oppression which were invented by the bishops 
and eunuchs of the court of Constantins. The 
Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to ex¬ 
ercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his resi¬ 
dence at Tiberias,*^ and the neighbouring cities 
of Palestine were filled with the remains of a 
people who fondly adhered to the promised 
land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and 
enforced, and they viewed from afar the walls of 
the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes 
by the triumph of the cross and the devotion of 
the Christians.*® 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country 
the walls of Jerusalem** enclosed the two moun¬ 
tains of Sion and Acra within an oval figure of 
about three English miles.®® 1 ©wards the south, 
the upper town and the fortress of David were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion; on 
the north side, the buildings of the lower town 
covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra; 
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and a part of the hill, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, 
was crowned with the stately temple of the Jew¬ 
ish nation. After the final destruction of the 
temple by the arms of Titus and Hadrian a 
ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion 
was deserted, and the vacant space of the lower 
city was filled with the public and private edi¬ 
fices of the /Elian colony, which spread them¬ 
selves over the adjacent hill of Calvary. The 
holy places were polluted with monuments of 
idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a 
chapel was dedicated to Venus on the spot 
which had been sanctified by the death and re¬ 
surrection of Christ.®^ Almost three hundred 
years after those stupendous events, the profane 
chapel of Venus was demolished bv the order 
of Constantine, and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulclire to the 
eyes of mankind. A magnificent church was e- 
rected on that mystic ground by the first Cliris- 
tian emperor, and the elfects of his pious munif¬ 
icence were exU ^idcu 10 overy spot which had 
l)een consecrated by the footsteps of patriarclis, 
of prophets, and ol the Sun of God.®’* 

The passionate desire of conU'inpIating the 
original monuments of their redemption at¬ 
tracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pil¬ 
grims from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean and 
the most distant countries of the Fast:®** and 
their piety was authorised bv the example of the 
empress Helena, who appears to have united 
the credulity of age with the warm feelings of a 
recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scen<*s of ancient wisdom 
or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place;®* and the Christian who 
knelt before the holy sepulchre ascrilx‘d his live¬ 
ly faith and his fervent devotion to the more im¬ 
mediate influence of the Divine Spirit. The 
zeal, perhaps the avarice, of the clergy of Jeru¬ 
salem cherished and iiuiltiplied these beneficial 
visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, 
the scene of each memorable event. They ex¬ 
hibited the instruments which had Ix'cn used in 
tl\e passion of Christ; the nails and the lance 
that had pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; 
the crown of thorns that w'as planted on his 
head; the pillar at which he was scourged; and, 
above all, they showed the cross on which he 
sufl^red, and which was dug out of the earth in 
the reign of those princes who inserted the sym¬ 
bol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman 
legions.®® Such miracles as seemed necessary to 
account for its extraordinary preservation and 


seasonable discovery were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the true 
cross, which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex¬ 
posed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop 
of Jerusalem; and he alone might gratify the 
curious devotion of the pilgrims by the gift of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their re¬ 
spective countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must soon have been annihilated, it 
was found convenient to suppose that the mar¬ 
vellous wood pKDSsessed a secret power of vege¬ 
tation, and that its substance, though contin¬ 
ually diminished, still remained entire and un¬ 
impaired.®® It might perhaps have been expect¬ 
ed that the influence of the place and the belief 
of a perp(‘tual miracle should have produced 
some salutary eilects on the morals, as well as 
on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect¬ 
able of the ecclesiastical writers have been o- 
bliged to confess, not only that the streets of 
Jerusalem were filled with the incessant tumult 
of business and pleasure,®^ but that every species 
of vice—adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, 
murder—was familiar to the inhabitants of the 
holy ciiy.®^ The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of 
Arian as well as orthodox candidates; and the 
virtues of Cyril, who since his death has Ixfcn 
honoured witli the title of Saint, were displayed 
in the exercise, rather than in the acquisition^ 
of his episcopal dignity.®* 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might 
aspire to restore the ancient glory of the temple 
of Jerusalem.^® As the Christians were firmly 
persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruc¬ 
tion had been pronounced against the whole 
fabric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist 
would have converted the success of his under¬ 
taking into a specious argument against the 
faith of prophecy and the truth of revelation.'^ 
He was displca.sed w'ilh the spiritual worship of 
the synagogue; but he apprised the institutions 
of Moses, w ho had not disdained to adopt many 
of the riles and ceremonies of Egy pt.’‘ Fhe local 
and national deity of the Jews was sincerely 
adored by a polytheist who dcsirt‘d only to mul¬ 
tiply the number of the gods;"^ and such was the 
appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his 
emulation might be excited by the piety of Sol¬ 
omon, who had olfered at the feast of the dedi¬ 
cation twenty-two thousand oxen and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand sheep.These con¬ 
siderations might influence his designs; but the 
prospect of an immediate and important advan¬ 
tage would not suffer the impatient monarch to 
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expect the remote and uncertain event of the 
Persian war. He resolved to erect, without de¬ 
lay, on the commanding eminence of Moriah, a 
stately temple, which might eclipse the splen¬ 
dour of the church of the Resurrection on the 
adjacent hill of Calvary; to establish an order 
of priests, whose interested zeal would detect 
the arts and resist the ambition of their Chris¬ 
tian rivals; and to invite a numerous colony of 
Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the 
hostile measures of the Pagan go\Trnmcnt. A- 
mong the friends of the emperor (if the names 
of emperor and of friend arc not incompatible) 
the first place was assigned, by Julian himself, 
to the virtuous and learned Alypius.^® The hu¬ 
manity of Alypius was tempered by severe jus¬ 
tice and manly fortitude; and while he exercised 
his abilities in the civil administration of Bri¬ 
tain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, 
the harmony and softness of the odes of Sappho. 
This minister, to whom Julian communicated, 
without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his most serious counsels, received an extraordi¬ 
nary commission to restore, in its pristine beau- 
*ty, the temple of Jerusalem; and the diligence of 
Alypius required and obtained the strenuous 
support of the governor of Palestine. At the call 
of their great deliverer, the Jews from all the 
provinces of the empire assembled on the holy 
mountain of their fathers; and their insolent 
triumph alarmed and exasperated the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilds 
ing the temple has in every age been the ruling 
passion of the children of Israeh In this propi¬ 
tious moment the men forgot their a\'aricc, and 
the women their delicacy; spades and pickaxes 
of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
and the rubbish was transported in mantles of 
silk and purple. Every purse was opened in 
liberal contributions, every hand claimed a 
share in the pious labour; and the commands of 
a great monarch were executed by the enthu¬ 
siasm of a whole people. 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of pow¬ 
er and enthusiasm were unsuccessful; and the 
ground of the Jewish temple, which is no^*. cov¬ 
ered by a Mahometan mosque,still continued 
to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin 
and desolation. Perhaps the absence and death 
of the emperor, and the new maxims of a Chris¬ 
tian reign, might explain the interruption of an 
arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
last six months of the life of Julian.^* But the 
Cliristians entertained a natural and pious ex¬ 
pectation that in this memorable contest the 


honour of religion would be vindicated by some 
signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, 
and a fiery eruption, which overturned and 
scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
are attested, with some variations, by contem¬ 
porary and respectable evidence.'^* This public 
event is descrilx*d by Ambrose,®® bishop of Mi¬ 
lan, in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, 
which must provoke the severe animadversion 
of the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,®* who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch; and by Gregory 
Nazianzen,®* who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. 
The last of these writers has boldly declared 
that this preternatural event was not disputed 
by the infidels; and his assertion, strange as it 
may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable 
testimony of Ammianus Marcellinus.®* The phil¬ 
osophic soldier, who loved the virtues without 
adopting the prejudices of his master, has re¬ 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of 
his own times, the extraordinary obstacles 
which interrupted the restoration of the temple 
of Jerusalem. “Whilst Alypius, assisted by the 
governor of the province, urged with vigour 
and diligence the execution of the work, horri¬ 
ble balls of fire, breaking out near the founda¬ 
tions, with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren¬ 
dered the place, from time to time, inaccessible 
to the scorched and blasted workmen; and, the 
victorious element continuing in this manner 
obstinately and resolutely bent, as it were, to 
drive them to a distance, the undertaking was 
abandoned.’’ Such authority should satisfy a 
tn'lieving, and must astonish an incredulous, 
mind. Yet a philosopher may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent 
spectators. At this important crisis any singular 
accident of nature would assume the appjear- 
ance, and produce the cffecis, of a real prodigy. 
This glorious deliverance would be speedily im¬ 
proved and magnified by the pious art of the 
clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of 
the Christian world; and, at the distance of 
twenty years, a Roman historian^ careless of 
theological disputes, might adorn his work with 
the specious and splendid miracle.*® 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was 
secretly connected with the ruin of the Chris¬ 
tian church. Julian still continued to maintain 
the freedom of religious worship, without dis¬ 
tinguishing whether this universal toleration 
proceeded from his justice or his clemency. He 
affected to pity the unhappy Christians, who 
were mistaken in the most important object of 
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their lives; but his pity was degraded by con¬ 
tempt, his contempt was embittered by hatred; 
and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a 
style of sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and 
deadly wound whenever it issues from the mouth 
of a sovereign. As he was sensible that the 
Cliristians gloried in the name of their Redeem¬ 
er, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the 
use of the less honourable appellation of Gal- 
iLiBANS.*^ He declared that, by the folly of the 
Galilseans, whom he describes as a sect of fa¬ 
natics, contemptible to men and odious to the 
gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink 
of destruction; and he insinuates in a public 
edict that a frantic patient might sometimes be 
cured by salutary violence.®* An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and 
counsels of Julian, that, according to the difier- 
ence of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, 
while the other was entitled only to the common 
benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
olxfdient people.®’ According to a principle 
pregnant with misctiicf and oppression, the em¬ 
peror transferred to the pontiffs of his own relig¬ 
ion the management of the lil)eral allowances 
from the public revenue w hich had been grant¬ 
ed to the church by the piety of Constantine 
and his sons. The proud system of clerical hon¬ 
ours and immunities, which had IxH-n construct¬ 
ed with so much art and labour, was levelled to 
the ground; the hopes of testamentary dona¬ 
tions were intercepted by the rigour of the laws; 
and the priests of the Christian sect were con¬ 
founded with the last and most ignominious 
cLiss of the people. Such of these regulations as 
app<*ared necessary to check the ambition and 
avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. 
The peculiar distinctions which policy has be¬ 
stowed, or superstition has larished, on the sac¬ 
erdotal order, must be confined to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the will 
of the legislator was not exempt from prejudice 
and passion; and it was the object of the insidi¬ 
ous policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of 
all the temporal honours and advantages w hich 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the 
world.®* 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted 
on the law which prohibited the Christians from 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric.®* 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify 
this partial and oppressive measure might com¬ 
mand, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves 
ttnd the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the 


ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the 
religion of the Greeks: he contemptuously ob¬ 
serves that the men who exalt the merit of im¬ 
plicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of science; and he vainly contends 
that, if they refu.se to adore the gods of Homer 
and Demosthenes, they ought to content them¬ 
selves w'ith expounding Luke and Matthew in 
the churches of the Galilarans.*® In all the cities 
of the Roman world the education of the youth 
was intrusted to masters of grammar and rhet¬ 
oric, who were elected by the magistrates, 
maintained at the public expense, and distin¬ 
guished by many lucrative and honourable 
privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have 
included the physicians, and professors of all the 
lilxTal arts; and the ein|>eror, who reserved to 
himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the )aws to corrupt, or to punish, 
the religious constancy of the most learned of 
the Christians.*^ As soon as the resignation of 
the more olwtinate” teachers had established 
the unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, 
Julian invited the rising generation to resort 
W'ith freedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would re¬ 
ceive the impressions of literature and idolatry. 
If the greatest part of the Christian youth 
should be deterred by their own scruples, or by 
those of their parents, from accepting this dan¬ 
gerous mode of instruction, they must, at the 
same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in 
the space of a few years, the church would re¬ 
lapse into its primaeval simplicity, and that the 
theologians, who possessed an adequate share 
of the learning and eloquence of the age, would 
be succeeded by a generation of blind and ig¬ 
norant fanatics, incapable of delending the truth 
of their own principles, or of exposing the vari¬ 
ous follies of Poh-theism.*® 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design 
of Julian to deprive the Christians of the advan¬ 
tages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power; 
but the injustice of excluding them from all offi¬ 
ces of trust and profit seems to have been the 
result of his general policy, rather than the im¬ 
mediate consequence of any positive law.** 
Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part 
of the Christian officers were gradually removed 
from their employments in the state, the army, 
and the provinces. The hopes of future candi¬ 
dates were extinguished by the declared parti¬ 
ality of a prince who maliciously reminded 
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them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use 
the sword, either of justice or of war, and who 
studiously guarded the camp and the tribunals 
with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of gov¬ 
ernment were intrusted to the Pagans, who pro¬ 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their an¬ 
cestors; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree¬ 
able to the gods did not always obtain the ap¬ 
probation of mankind.*^ Under the administra¬ 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much 
to suffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 
of Julian was averse to cruelty; and the care of 
his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 
the universe, restrained the philosophic mon¬ 
arch from violating the laws of justice and toler¬ 
ation which he himself had so recently estab¬ 
lished. But the provincial ministers of his au¬ 
thority were placed in a less conspicuous station. 
In the exercise of arbitrary power, they con¬ 
sulted the wishes, rather than the commands, 
of their sovereign; and ventured to exercise a 
secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries 
on whom they were not permitted to confer the 
honours of martyrdom. The emperor, who dis¬ 
sembled as long as possible his knowledge of the 
injustice that was exercised in his name, ex¬ 
pressed his real sense of the conduct of his ofiicers 
by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards.*® 
The most effectual instrument of oppression 
with which they w'crc armed was the law that 
obliged the Christians to make full and ample 
satisfaction for the temples which they had de¬ 
stroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of 
the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority; and the 
bishops, who were .secure of impunity, had often 
marched at the head of their congregations to 
attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince 
of darkness. The consecrated lands, which had 
increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of 
the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily re¬ 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequent¬ 
ly erected their own religious edifices; and as it 
was necessary to remove the church bc^’ore the 
temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sac¬ 
rilegious violence.*^ After the ground was clear¬ 
ed, the restitution of those stately structures 
which had been levelled with the dust, and of 
the precious ornaments which had been con¬ 
vert^ to Christian uses, swelled into a very 
large account of damages and debt. The au¬ 


thors of the injury had neither the ability npr 
the inclination to discharge this accumulated 
demand: and the impartial wisdom of a legis¬ 
lator would have been displayed in balancing 
the adverse claims and complaints by an equit¬ 
able and temperate arbitration. But the whole 
empire, and particularly the East, was thrown 
into confusion by the rash edicts of Julian; and 
the Pagan magistrates, inflamed by zeal and re¬ 
venge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Ro¬ 
man law, which substitutes, in the place of his 
inadec|uate property, the |>erson of the insolvent 
debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, bish¬ 
op of Arethusa,®* had laboured in the conver¬ 
sion of his people with arms more effectual than 
those of persuasion.®* The magistrates required 
the full value of a temple which had been de¬ 
stroyed by his intolerant zeal; but as they were 
satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to 
bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the 
slightest compensation. They apprehended the 
aged prelate, they inhumanly scourged him, 
they tore his beard; and his naked body, anoint¬ 
ed with honey, w'as suspended, in a net, between 
heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings of 
insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.*"® From 
this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in 
his crime, and to insult the impotent rage of his 
jjerseeutors. He was at length re.scucd from their 
hands, and dismissed to eiqoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Allans celfjjralcd the vir¬ 
tue of their pious confessor; the C’alholics am¬ 
bitiously claimed his alliance;*®* and the Pa¬ 
gans, who might be susceptible of shame or re¬ 
morse, were deterred from the rej^-lition of 
such unavailing cruelty.**” Julian spared his 
life: but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the 
infancy of Julian,*"'* posterity will condemn the 
ingratitude, instead of praising the clemency, of 
the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
the Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated 
to Apollo one of the most elegant places of de¬ 
votion in the Pagan world.*A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light; and 
his colossal figun**"® almost filled the capacious 
sanctuary, w'hich was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian 
artists. The deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring 
out a libation on the earth; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the 
cold and beauteous Daphnk: for the spot was 
ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the Syrian 
poets had transported the amorous tale from the 
banks of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. The 
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ancient rites of Greece were imitated by the 
royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the 
Delphic oracle, flowed from the Castalian foun¬ 
tain of Daphne.^®* In the adjacent fields a stadi¬ 
um was built by a special privilege,^ which 
had been purchased from Elis; the Olympic 
games were celebrated at the expense of the 
city; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds 
sterling was annually applied to the public 
pleasures.^®® The perpetual resort of pilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the temple, the stately and popu¬ 
lous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a pro¬ 
vincial city. The temple and the village were 
deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and 
cypresses, which reached as far as a circumfer¬ 
ence of ten miles, and formed in the most sultry 
summers a cool and impenetrable shade. A 
thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 
earth and the temperature of the air; the senses 
were gratified with harniouious sounds and aro¬ 
matic odours; and the peaceful grove was con¬ 
secrated to health and jov, to luxury and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
object of his desires; and the blushing maid was 
warned, by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly 
of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise;^®* where pleasure, assum¬ 
ing the character of religion, imperceptibly dis¬ 
solved the firmness of manly virtue. But the 
groves of Daphne continued for many ages to 
enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers; 
the privileges of the holy ground were enlarged 
by the munificence of succeeding emperors; 
and every generation added new ornaments to 
the splendour of the temple.^'® 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festi¬ 
val, hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, 
his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and impatience. His lively imagina¬ 
tion anticipated the grateful ]x>mp of victims, 
of libations, and of incense; a long procession of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the 
symbol of their innocence; and the tumultuous 
concourse of an innumerable people. But the 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of 
Christianity, into a diflerent channel. Instead of 
hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emper¬ 
or complains that he found only a single goose, 
provid^ at the expense of a priest, the pale and 
solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.®^® 
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The altar was deserted, the oracle had been re¬ 
duced to silence, and the holy ground was pro¬ 
faned by the introduction of Christian and fu¬ 
neral rites. After Babylas^^® (a bishop of Antioch, 
who died in prison in the persecution of Decius) 
had rested near a century in his grave, his body, 
by the order of the Caesar Galius, was trans¬ 
ported into the midst of the grove of Daphne. A 
magnificent church was erected over his re¬ 
mains; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped 
for the maintenance of the clergy, and for the 
burial of the Christians of Antioch, who were 
ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their 
frighted and indignant votaries. As soon as 
another revolution seemed to restore the fortune 
of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was de¬ 
molished, and new buildings were added to the 
mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppress¬ 
ed deity from the odious presence of the dead 
and living Christians, who had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm.^’ 
The scene of infection was purified, according 
to the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were 
decently removed; and the ministers of the 
church were permitted to convey the remains 
of St. Babylas to their former habitation within 
the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour 
which might have assuaged the jealousy of an 
hostile government, was neglected on this occa¬ 
sion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car 
that transported the relics of Babylas was fol¬ 
lowed, and accompanied, and received, by an 
innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David 
the most cxpressh'c of their contempt for idols 
and idolaters. The return of the saint was a tri¬ 
umph ; and the triumph was an insult on the 
religion of the emperor, who exerted his pride 
to dissemble his resentment. During the night 
which terminated this indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of 
Apollo was consumed; and the walls of the edi¬ 
fice were left a naked and awful monument of 
ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful inteiv 
cession of St. Babylas had pointed the light¬ 
nings of heaven against the devoted roof: but as 
Julian was reduced to the alternative of believ¬ 
ing cither a crime or a miracle, he chose, with¬ 
out hesitation, without eridence, but with some 
colour of probability, to impute the fire of 
Daphne to the revenge of the Galilaeans.”® 
Their offence, had it been sufikiently proved. 
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might have justified the retaliation^ which was 
immediately executed by the order of Julian, of 
shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, 
of the cathedral of Antioch. To discover the 
criminals who were guilty of the tumult, of the 
fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, 
several ecclesiastics were tortured and a pres* 
byter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded 
by the sentence of the count of the East. But 
this hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who 
lamented, with real or affected concern, that 
the imprudent zeal of his ministers would tar^ 
nish his reign with the disgrace of persecution.^^* 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in¬ 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign; 
but when the father of his coimtry declares him¬ 
self the leader of a faction, the licence of popu¬ 
lar fury cannot easily be restrained, nor con- 
sistendy punished. Jidian, in a public composi¬ 
tion, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the 
holy cities of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had 
destroyed, at the first sig^, the sepulchres of 
the Galilasans; and faindy complains that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods with less 
moderadon than he should have recommend¬ 
ed.^^ This imperfect and reluctant confession 
may appear to confirm the ecclesiastical narra¬ 
tives—that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cae¬ 
sarea, Heliopolis, etc., the Pagans abused, with¬ 
out prudence or remorse, the moment of their 
prosperity; that the unhappy objects of their 
crueity were released from torture only by 
death; that, as their mangled bodies were drag¬ 
ged through the streets, they were pierced (such 
was the universal rage) by the spits of cooks, and 
the distaffs of enraged women; and that the en¬ 
trails of Christian priests and virgins, after they 
had been tasted by those bloody fanatics, were 
mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown 
to the unclean animals of the city.^^^ Such scenes 
of religious madness exhibit the most contemp¬ 
tible and odious picture of human nature; but 
the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more 
attention, from the certainty of the fact, the 
rank of the victims, and the splendour of the 
capital of Egypt. 

George,from his parents or his education, 
sumamed the Cappadocian, was born at Epi- 
phania in Cilicia, in a fuUer*8 shop. From this 
obsexuv and servile origin he raised himself by 
the talents of a parasite; and the patrons whom 
he assiduously flattered procured for their 
worthless dependent a lucrative commission, 
contract, to supply the army with bacon. His 
employment was mean; he rendered it infa¬ 
mous. He accumulated wealth by the basest 


arts of fraud and corruption; but his malversa¬ 
tions were so notorious, that George was com¬ 
pelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. 
After this disgrace, in which he appears to have 
saved his fortune at the expense of his honour, 
he embraced, with real or affected zeal, the 
profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable 
library of history, rhetoric, philosophy, and the¬ 
ology;*** and the choice of the prevailing faction 
promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne 
of Athanasius. The entrance of the new arch¬ 
bishop was that of a barbarian conqueror; and 
each moment of his reign was polluted by cruel¬ 
ty and avarice. TheCatholicsof Alexandria and 
Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified by 
nature and education to exercise the office of 
persecution; but he oppressed with an impar¬ 
tial hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station; but he 
still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoverished by the unjust and almost univer¬ 
sal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, 
paper, funerals, etc.; and the spiritual father of 
a great people condescended to practice the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alexan¬ 
drians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax 
which he suggested on ail the houses of the city, 
under an obsolete claim that thaaroyal founder 
had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies 
and the Carsars, the perpetual property of the 
soil. The Pagans, who had been flattered with 
the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his 
devout avarice; and the rich temples of Alexan¬ 
dria were cither pillaged or insulted by the 
haughty prelate, who exclaimed in a loud and 
threatening tone, *"How long will these sepul¬ 
chres be permitted to stand?” Under the reign 
of Constantins he was expelled by the fury, or 
rather by the justice, of the people; and it was 
not without a violent struggle that the civil and 
military powers of the state could restore his 
authority, and gratify his revenge. The messen¬ 
ger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession 
of Julian announced the downfall of the arch¬ 
bishop. George, with two of his obsequious min¬ 
isters, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master 
of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty- 
four days the prison was forced open by the 
rage ot a superstitious multitude, impatient of 
the tedious forms of judicial proceedings. The 
enemies of gods and men expired und^ their 
cruel insults; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop 
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and hh associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel; and 
the inactivity of the Athanasian party'^^ was 
esteemed a shining example of evangelical pa¬ 
tience. The remains of these guilty wretches 
were thrown into the sea; and the popular lead¬ 
ers of the tumult declared their resolution to 
disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and 
to intercept the future honours of these martyrs^ 
who had been punished, like their predecessors, 
by the enemies of their religion.*” The fears of 
the Pagans were just, and their precautions in- 
elTcctual. The meritorious death of the arch¬ 
bishop obliterated the memory of his life. The 
rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the 
Arians, and the seeming conversion of those 
sectaries introduced his worship into the bosom 
of the Catholic church.*** The odious stranger, 
disguising cvei y circumstanec of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a mart>T, a saint, and a 
Christian hero;*** and the infamous George of 
Cappadocia has been transformed*** into the 
renowned St. Georgr of England, the patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.**® 

Alx)ut the same time that Julian was inform¬ 
ed of the tumult of Alexandria he received in¬ 
telligence from Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the 
weakness of the Valentinians, and committed 
such disorders as ought not to be suffered with 
impunity in a well-regulated state. Without ex¬ 
pecting the slow forms of jaslice, the e.xasper- 
ated prince directed his mandate to the magis¬ 
trates of Edessa,*** by which he confiscated the 
whole property of the church: the money was 
distributed among the soldiers; the lands were 
added to the domain; and this act of oppression 
was aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. 
“1 show myself,” says Julian, “the true friend 
of the (ralil<rans. Their admirable law has prom¬ 
ised the kingdom of heaven to the poor; and 
they will advance with more diligence in the 
paths of virtue and salvation w'hen they arc re¬ 
lieved by my assistance from the load of tem¬ 
poral possessions. Take care,” pursued the mon¬ 
arch, in a more serious tone, *'takc care how 
you provoke my patience and humanity. If 
these disorders continue, I will revenge on the 
magistrates the crimes of the people; and you 
will have reason to dread, not only confiscation 
and exile, but fire and the sword.” The tumults 
of Alexandria were doubtless of a more bloody 
and dangerous nature: but a Christian bishop 
had fallen by the hands of the Pagans; and the 
public epistle of Julian affords a very lively 
proof of the partial spirit of his administration. 


His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are 
mingled with expressions of esteem and tender¬ 
ness; and he laments that, on this occasion, they 
should have departed from the gentle and gen¬ 
erous manners which attested their Grecian ex¬ 
traction. He gravely censures the offence which 
they had committed against the laws of justice 
and humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible 
complacency,the intolerable provocations which 
they had so long endured from the impious ty¬ 
ranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits 
the principle that a wise and vigorous govern¬ 
ment should chastise the insolence of the people; 
yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, 
and of Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a 
free and gracious pardon to the guilty city, for 
which he again feels the affection of a brother.*** 
After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, 
Athanasius, amidst the public acclamations, 
seated himself on the throne from whence his 
unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 
and as the zeal of the archbishop was tempered 
with discretion, the exercise of his authority 
tended not to inflame, but to reconcile, the 
minds of the people. His pastoral labours were 
not confined lo the narrow limits of Eg>pt. The 
state of the Christian world was present lo his 
active and capacious mind; and the age, the 
merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled 
him lo assume, in a moment of danger, the of¬ 
fice of Ecclesiastical Dictator.*” Three years 
were not yet elapsed since the majority of the 
bishops of the West had, ignorantly or reluc¬ 
tantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. 
They repented, they l)clievcd, but they dreaded 
the unseasonable rig(.»ur of their orthodox breth¬ 
ren; and if their pride was stronger than their 
faith, they mighw throw themselves into the 
arms of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a 
public penance, which must degrade them to 
the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
time the domestic differences concerning the 
union and distinction of the divine persons w'erc 
agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors; and the progress of this metaphysical 
controversy seemed to threaten a public and 
lasting division of the Greek and Latin churches. 
By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the 
name and presence of Athanasius gave the au¬ 
thority of a general council, the bishops who 
had unwarily deviated into error were admitted 
to the communion of the church, on the easy 
condition of subscribing the Nicene Creed> 
without any fonnal acknowledgment of their 
past fault, or any minute definition of their 
scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate 
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of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the 
reception of this salutary measure; and, not* 
withstanding the opposition of some ardent 
spirits,**® the fear of the common enemy pro¬ 
moted the peace and harmony of the Chris¬ 
tians.*** 

The skill and diligence of the primate of 
Egypt had improved the season of tranquillity 
before it was interrupted by the hostile edicts 
of the emperor.*** Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sin¬ 
cere and peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he 
introduced an arbitrary distinction, repugnant 
at least to the spirit of his former declarations. 
He maintained that the Galilseans whom he 
had recalled from exile were not restored, by 
that general indulgence, to the possession of 
their respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been re¬ 
peatedly condemned by the judgment of the 
emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepisco- 
pai throne of Alexandria, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the 
imaginary offence, he again banished Athana¬ 
sius from the city; and he was pleased to sup¬ 
pose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing 
solicitations of the people soon convinced him 
that the majority of the Alexandrians were 
Christians; and that the greatest part of the 
Christians were firmly attached to the cause of 
their oppressed primate. But the knowledge of 
their sentiments, instead of persuading him to 
recall his decree, provoked him to extend to all 
Egypt the term of the exile of Athanasius. The 
zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable: he was alarmed by the danger of 
leaving at the head of the tumultuous city a 
daring and popular leader; and the language 
of his resentment discovers the opinion which 
he entertained of the courage and abilities of 
Athanasius. The execution of the sentence was 
still delayed by the caution or negligence of 
Ecdicius, praefcct of Egypt, who was at length 
awakened from his lethargy by a severe Repri¬ 
mand. “Though you neglect,” says Julian, “to 
write to me on any other subject, at least it is 
your duty to inform me of your conduct towards 
Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My inten¬ 
tions have been long since communicated to 
you. I swear by the great Serapis, that unless, 
on the calends of December, Athanasius has de¬ 
parted from Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the 
officers of your government shall pay a fine of 


one hundred pounds of gold. You know my tem¬ 
per: 1 am slow to condemn, but 1 am still slower 
to "forgive.” This epistle was enforced by a short 
postscript written with the emperor’s own hand. 
“The contempt that is shown for all the gods 
fills me with grief and indignation. There is 
nothing that I should see, nothing that I should 
hear, with more pleasure, than the expulsion of 
Athanasius from all Egypt. The abominable 
wretch! Under my reign, the baptism of several 
Grecian ladies of the highest rank has been the 
effect of his persecutions.”*** The death of Atha¬ 
nasius was not expressly commanded; but the 
prarfcct of Egypt understood that it was safer 
for him to exceed than to neglect the orders of 
an irritated master. The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monasteries of the Desert; eluded, 
with his usual dexterity, the snares of the ene¬ 
my; and lived to triumph over the ashes of a 
prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the 
Galilaran school were contained in the single 
person of Athanasius.**^ 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent 
the artful system by which Julian proposed to 
obtain the effects, without incurring the guilt of 
reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit 
of fanaticism perverted the heart and under¬ 
standing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the 
same time, be confessed, that the real sufferings 
of the Christians were inflamed wid magnified 
by human passions and religious enthusiasm. 
The meekness and resignation which had dis¬ 
tinguished the primitive disciples of the Gospel 
was the object of the applause, rather than of 
the imitation, of their successors. The Chris¬ 
tians, who had now possessed above forty years 
the civil and ecclesiastical government of the 
empire, had contracted the insolent vices of 
prosp>erity,*** and the habit of believing that the 
saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the 
clergy of the privileges which had been con¬ 
ferred by the favour of Constantine, they com¬ 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and the 
free toleration of idolaters and heretics was a 
subject of grief and scandal to the orthodox 
party.*** The acts of violence, which were no 
longer countenanced by the magistrates, were 
still committed by the zeal of the people. At 
Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned al¬ 
most in the presence of the emperor; and in the 
city of Carsarea, in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the sole place of worship which had 
been !efi to the Pagans, was destroyed by the 
rage of a popular tumult. On these occasions, a 
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prince who felt for the honour of the gods was 
not disposed to interrupt the course of justice; 
and his mind was still more deeply exasperated 
when he found that the fanatics, who had de¬ 
served and suffered the punishment of incendi¬ 
aries, were rewarded with the honours of mar¬ 
tyrdom.'®^ The Christian subjects of Julian were 
assured of the hostile designs of their sovereign; 
and, to their jealous apprehension, every cir¬ 
cumstance of his government might afford some 
grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the or¬ 
dinary administration of the laws, the Chris¬ 
tians, who formed so large a part of the people, 
must frequently be condemned; but their in¬ 
dulgent brethren, without examining the merits 
of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed 
their claims, and imputed the severity of their 
judge to the partial malice of religious persecu¬ 
tion.'®® These present hardships, intolerable as 
they might appear, were represented as a slight 
prelude of the impending calamities. The Chris¬ 
tians coasidered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his 
revenge till he should return victorious from 
the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies 
of Rome, he would lay aside the irksome 


mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and 
bishops; and that the Christians who still per¬ 
severed in the profession of the faith would be 
deprived of the common benefits of nature and 
society.'®* Every calumny'^* that could wound 
the reputation of the Apostate was credulously 
embraced by the fears and hatred of his adver¬ 
saries; and their indiscreet clamours provoked 
the temper of a sovereign whom it was their 
duty to respect, and their interest to flattcr.They 
still protested that prayers and tears were their 
only weapons against the impious tyrant, whose 
head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, w'ith sullen reso¬ 
lution, that their submission was no longer the 
effect of weakness; and that, in the imperfect 
state of human virtue, the patience which is 
founded on principle may be exhausted by per¬ 
secution. It is in^[K)ssible to determine how far 
the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity; but, if we seriously 
reflect on the strength and spirit of the church, 
we shall be convinced that, before the emperor 
could have extinguished the religion of Christ, 
he must have involved his country in the horrors 
of a civil war.'*' 


CHAPTER XXIV 

Residence of Julian at Antioch. His nwceisful Expedition against the Persians. Pas¬ 
sage of the Tig} is. The Reheat and Death of Julian. Election of Jovian. He 
saves the Roman Army by a disgraceful Treaty. 


T he philosophical fable which Julian com¬ 
posed under the name of the Csesars' is 
one of the most agreeable and instructive 
productions of ancient wit.® During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia. Ro¬ 
mulus prepared a feast for the deities of Olym¬ 
pus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned 
over his martial people and the vanquished na¬ 
tions of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in* just order on their thrones of state, and the 
table of the Caesars was spread below the moon, 
in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, who 
would have disgraced the society of gods and 
men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable 
Nemesis, into the 1 artarean abyss. The rest of 
the C.Tsars successively sidvanced to their scats; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were 
maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a laughing 


moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a phi¬ 
losopher under the mask of a Bacchanal.® As 
soon as the feast was ended, the voice of Mer¬ 
cury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celes¬ 
tial crown should be the reward of superior 
merit. Julius Cxsar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most 
illustrious candidates; the effeminate Constan¬ 
tine* was not excluded from this honourable 
competition; and the great Alexander was in¬ 
vited to dispute the prize of glory with the Ro¬ 
man heroes. Each of the candidates was allowed 
to display the merit of his own exploits; but, in 
the judgment of the gods, the modest silence of 
Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the elab¬ 
orate orations of his haughty rivals. When the 
judges of this aw'ful contest proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the heart and to scrutinise the springs of 
action, the superiority of the lmp>erial Stoic ap¬ 
peared still more decisive and conspicuous.® 
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Alexander and Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and 
Constantine acknowledged, with a blush, that 
fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the im¬ 
portant object of their labours; but the gods 
themselves beheld with reverence and love a 
virtuous mortal, who had practised on the 
throne the lessons of philosophy, and who, in a 
state of human imperfection, had aspired to imi¬ 
tate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value 
of this agreeable composition (the Caesars of 
Julian) is enhanced by the rank of the author. 
A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices 
and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in 
every line, the censure or approbation of his 
own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian pre¬ 
ferred the useful and benevolent virtues of An¬ 
toninus; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed 
by the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, with 
equal ardor, the esteem of the wise and the ap¬ 
plause of the multitude. In the season of life 
when the powers of the mind and bodv enjoy 
the most active vigour, the emperor, who was 
instructed by the experience and animated by 
the success of the German war, resolved to sig¬ 
nalise his reign by some more splendid and 
memorable achievement. The ambassadors of 
the East, from the continent of India and the 
isle of Ceylon,® had respectfully saluted the Ro¬ 
man purple.^ The nations of the West esteemed 
and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian both 
in peace and war. He despised the trophies of a 
Gothic victory,® and was satisfied that the rapa-^ 
cious barbarians of the Danid)e would be re¬ 
strained from any future violatilbn of the faith 
of treaties by the terror of his name and the ad¬ 
ditional fortifications with which he strength¬ 
ened the Thracian and Illyrian frontiers. The 
successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the only 
rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms, and 
he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, to 
chastise the haughty nation which had so long 
resisted and insulted the majesty of Rome.® As 
soon as the Persian monarch was informed that 
the throne of Constantius was filled by a prince 
of a very different character, he condescended 
to make some artful or perhaps sincere overtures 
towards a negotiation of peace. But the pride of 
Sapor was astonished by the firmness of Julian, 
who sternly declared that he would never con¬ 
sent to hold a pieaceful conference among the 
flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia, 
and who added, with a smile of contempt, that 
it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he 
himself had determined to visit speedily the 
court of Persia. The impatience of die emperor 


urged the diligence of the military preparations. 
The generals were named, a fom^dable army 
was destined for this important service, and 
Julian, marching from Constantinople through 
the provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch 
about eight months after the death of his pre¬ 
decessor. His ardent desire to march into the 
heart of Persia was checked by the indispensable 
duty of regulating the state of the empire, by 
his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and 
by the advice of his wisest friends, who repre¬ 
sented the necessity of allowing the salutary in¬ 
terval of winter quarters to restore the exhaust¬ 
ed strength of the legions of Gaul and the disci¬ 
pline and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian 
was persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his 
residence at Antioch, among a people mali¬ 
ciously dis|>osed to deride the haste and to cen¬ 
sure the delays of their sovereign.^® 

If Julian had flattered himself that his per¬ 
sonal connection with the capital of the East 
would be productive of mutual satisfaction to 
the prince and people, he made a very false esti¬ 
mate of his own character and of the manners 
of Antioch.'^ The warmth of the climate dis¬ 
posed the natives to the most intemperate en¬ 
joyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the 
lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended 
with the hereditary softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only 
pursuit, and the splendour of dif^s and furni¬ 
ture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the 
serious and manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule, and the contempt for female modesty 
and reverent age announced the universal cor¬ 
ruption of the capital of the East. The love of 
spectacles was the taste, or rather passion, of the 
Syrians; the most skilful artists were procured 
from the adjacent cities a considerable share of 
the revenue was devoted to the public amuse¬ 
ments, and the magnificence of the games of 
the theatre and circus was considered as the 
happiness and as the glory of Antioch. The rus¬ 
tic manners of a prince who disdained such 
glory, and was insensible of such happiness, 
soon disgusted the delicacy of his subjects, and 
the effeminate Orientals could neither imitate 
nor admire the severe simplicity which Julian 
always maintained and sometimes affected. The 
days of festivity, consecrated by ancient custom 
to the honour of the gods, were the only occa¬ 
sions in which Julian relaxed his philosophic 
severity, and those festivals were the only days 
in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the 
allurements of pleasure. The majority of the 
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people supported the glory of the Christian 
namci which had been first invented by their 
ancestors:^* they contented themselves with dis¬ 
obeying the moral precepts, but they were scru¬ 
pulously attached to the speculative doctrines, 
of their religion. The church of Antioch was 
distracted by heresy and schism; but the Arians 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius 
and those of Paulinus,^^ were actuated by the 
same pious hatred of their common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained a- 
gainst the character of an apostate, the enemy 
and successor of a prince who had engaged the 
affections of a very numerous sect, and the re¬ 
moval of St. Babylas excited an implacable op¬ 
position to the person of Julian. His subjects 
complained with superstitious indignation, that 
famine had pursued the emperor’s steps from 
Constantinople to Antioch, and the discontent 
of a hungry people was exasperated by the in¬ 
judicious attempt to relieve their distress. The 
inclemency of the season had affected the har¬ 
vests of Syria, and the price of bread^^ in the 
markets of Antioch had naturally risen in pro¬ 
portion to llie scarcity of corn. But the fair and 
reasonable proportion was soon violated by the 
rapacious arts of monopoly. In this unequal 
contest, in which the produce of the land is 
claimed by one party as his exclusive property, 
is used by another as a lucrative object of trade, 
and is reejuired by a third for the daily and 
necessary support of life, all the profits of the 
intermediate agents are accumulated on the 
head of the defenceless consumers. The hard¬ 
ships of their situation were exaggerated and in¬ 
creased by their own impatience and anxiety, 
and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually 
produced the appearances of a famine. When 
the luxurious citizens of Anticch complained of 
the high price of poultry and fish, Julian pub¬ 
licly delcared that a frugal city ought to be sat¬ 
isfied with a regular supply of wine, oil, and 
bread; but he acknowledged that it was the 
duty of a sovereign to provide for the subsistence 
of his people. With this salutary view the emper¬ 
or ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of 
corn. He enactecl that, in a time of scarcity, it 
should be sold at a price which had seldom been 
known in the most plentiful years; and that his 
own example might strengthen his laws, he sent 
into the market four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand modii^ or measures, which were drawn 
by his order from the granaries of Hierapolis, of 
Chalcis, and even of Egypt. The consequences 
might have been foreseen, and were soon felt. 


The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich 
merchants; the proprietors of land or of com 
withheld from the city the accustomed supply; 
and the small quantities that appeared in the 
market were secretly sold at an advanced and 
illegal price. Julian still continued to applaud 
his own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and 
convinced Antioch that he had inherited the 
obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his bro¬ 
ther Callus.^^ The remonstrances of the muni¬ 
cipal senate served only to exasperate his inflex¬ 
ible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the senators of Antioch, who pos¬ 
sessed lands or were concerned in trade, had 
themselves contributed to the calamities of their 
country; and he imputed the disrespectful bold¬ 
ness which they assumed to the sense, not of 
public duty, but of private interest. The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most 
noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a 
guard, from the palace to the prison; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of 
evening, to return to their respective houses,*^ 
the emp>eror himself could not obtain the for¬ 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
same grievances were still the subject of the 
same complaints, which were industriously cir¬ 
culated by the wit and levity of the Syrian 
Greeks. During the licentious days of the Satur¬ 
nalia, the streets of the city resounded with in¬ 
solent songs, which derided the laws, the relig¬ 
ion, the personal conduct, and even the beards 
of the conqueror; and the spirit of Antioch was 
manifested by the connivance of the magistrates 
and the applause of the multitude.^^ The disci¬ 
ple of Socrates was too deeply affected by these 
popular insults; but the monarch, endowed 
with quick sensibility and possessed of absolute 
power, refused his passions the gratification of 
revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, with¬ 
out distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citi¬ 
zens of Antioch; and the unwarlike S>Tians 
must have patiently submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful le¬ 
gions of Gaul. A milder sentence might have 
deprived the capital of the East of its honours 
and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the 
subjects of Julian, would have applauded an 
act of justice which asserted the dignity* of the 
supreme magistrate of the republic.'* But in¬ 
stead of abusing or exerting the authority of the 
state to revenge his personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of 
retaliation, which it would be in the power of 
few princes to employ. He had been insulted by 
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satires and libels; in his turn he composed, un¬ 
der the title of the Enemy of the Beard, an ironical 
confession of his own faults, and a severe satire 
of the licentious and effeminate manners of 
Antioch. This Imperial reply was publicly ex¬ 
posed before the gates of the palace; and the 
Misopooon^® still remains a singular monument 
of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, and 
the indiscretion of Julian. Though he affected 
to laugh, he could not forgive.** His contempt 
was expressed, and his revenge might be grati¬ 
fied, by the nomination of a governor** worthy 
only of such subjects; and the emp>eror, for ever 
renouncing the ungrateful city, proclaimed his 
resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus 
in Cilicia.** 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose gen¬ 
ius and virtues might atone, in the opinion of 
Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. The 
sophist Libanius was bom in the capital of the 
East, he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric 
and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constan¬ 
tinople, Athens, and, during the remainder of 
his life, at Antioch. His school was assiduously 
frequented by the Grecian youth; his disciples, 
who sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, 
celebrated their incomparable master; and the 
jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from 
one city to another, confirmed the favourable 
opinion which Libanius ostentatiously display¬ 
ed of his superior merit. The preceptors of Julian 
had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that 
he would never attend the lectures of their ad¬ 
versary; the curiosity of the royal youth was 
checked and inflamed; he secretly procured the 
writings of this dangerous sophist, and gradually 
surpassed, in the perfect imitation of his style, 
the most laborious of his domestic pupils.^* 
When Julian ascended the throne, he declared 
his impatience to embrace and reward the 
Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degen¬ 
erate age the Grecian purity of taste, of man¬ 
ners, and of religion. The emperor’s preposses¬ 
sion was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with 
the foremost of the crowd, into the palace of 
Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his 
arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the 
first symptoms of coldness and indifference, re¬ 
quired a formal invitation for each visit, and 
taught his sovereign an important lesson, that 
he might command the obedience of a subject, 
but that he must deserve the attachment of a 
friend. The sophists of every age, despising or 
affecting to despise the accidental distinctions 
of birth and fortune,** reserve their esteem for 


the superior qualities of the mind, with which 
they themselves are so plentifully endowed. 
Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal 
court who adored the Imperial purple; but he 
was deeply flattered by the praise, the admoni¬ 
tion, the freedom, and the envy of an indepen¬ 
dent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected 
his memory. The voluminous writings of Liba¬ 
nius still exist; for the most part they are the vain 
and idle compositions of an orator who culti¬ 
vated the science of words—the productions of 
a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the 
Trojan war and the Athenian commonwealth. 
Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended 
from this imaginary elevation; he entertained a 
various and elaborate correspondence;*® he 
praised the virtues of his own times; he boldly 
arraigned the abuses of public and private life; 
and he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch 
against the just resentment of Julian and Theo¬ 
dosius. It is the common calamity of old age*^ to 
lose whatever might have rendered it desirable; 
but Libanius experienced the peculiar misfor¬ 
tune of surviving the religion and the sciences 
to which he had consecrated his genius. The 
friend of Julian w'as an indignant spectator of 
the triumph of Christianity, and his bigotry, 
which darkened the prospect of the visible 
world, did not inspire Libanius with any lively 
hopes of celestial gh>ry and happiness.-® 

1 he martial impatience of Julian urged him 
to take the field in the beginning of the spring, 
and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own terri¬ 
tory, to which he was resolved never to return. 
After a laborious march of two days*® he halted 
on the third at Bcrcra, or Aleppo, where he had 
the mortification of finding a senate almost en¬ 
tirely Christian, who received with cold and 
formal demonstrations of respect the eloquent 
sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of 
one of the most illustrious citizens of Bercea, 
who had embraced, either from interest or con¬ 
science, the religion of the emperor, was disin¬ 
herited by his angry parent. The father and the 
son were invited to the Imperial table. Julian, 
placing himself between them, attempted with¬ 
out success to inculcate the lesson and example 
of toleration, supported, with aflccted calmness, 
the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, who 
seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and 
the duty of a subject, and at length, turning 
towards the afflicted youth, ‘‘Since you have 
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lost a father/’ said he, “for my sake, it is incum¬ 
bent on me to supply his place.”*® The emperor 
was received in a manner much more agreeable 
to his wishes at Batnae, a small town pleasantly 
seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty 
miles from the city of Hierapolis. The solemn 
rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the 
inhabitants of Batnae, who seemed attached to 
the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and 
Jupiter; but the serious piety of Julian was of¬ 
fended by the tumult of their applause, and he 
too clearly discerned that the smoke which a- 
rose from their altars was the incense of flattery 
rather than of devotion. The ancient and mag¬ 
nificent temple, which had sanetifled fur so 
many ages the city of Hierapolis,no longer 
sulisistcd, and the consecrated wealth, which 
afforded a liberal maintenance to more than 
three hundred priests, might hasten its down¬ 
fall. Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of em- 
bracing a philosopher and a friend, whose re¬ 
ligious firmness had withstood the pressing and 
repeated solicitation^ ^f Constanlius and Cal¬ 
lus, as often as those princes lodged at his house 
in their passage through Hierapolis. In the 
hurrv of military preparation, and the careless 
confidence of a familiar corresf>ondencc, the 
/eal of Julian ap{>ears to have been lively and 
unilorm. He had now undertaken an important 
and difficult war, and the anxiety of the event 
rendered him still more attentive to observe and 
register the most trifling presages from which, 
according to the rules of divination, anv knowl¬ 
edge of futurity could be derived.He informed 
Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by 
an elegant epistle,** which displays the facility 
of his genius and his tender friendship for tlic 
sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the 
Euphrates,** had been appointed for the gen¬ 
eral rendezvous of the Roman troops, who im¬ 
mediately passed the great river on the bridge 
of boats which was previously constructed,** If 
the inclinations of Julian had been similar to 
those of his predeeessor, he might have wasted 
the active and important season of the year in 
the circus of Samosata or in the churches of 
Eklessa. But as the warlike emperor, instead of 
Constant ius, had chosen Alexander for his mod¬ 
el, he advanced without delay to Carrhje,** a 
very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the dis¬ 
tance of fourscore miles from Hierajx)lis. The 
temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was princi¬ 
pally employed in completing the immense pre¬ 
parations of the Persian war. The secret of the 


expedition had hitherto remained in his own 
breast; but as Carrhae is the point of separation 
of the two great roads, he could no longer con¬ 
ceal whether it was his design to attack the do¬ 
minions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on 
that of the Euphrates. The emperor detached 
an army of thirty thousand men, under the 
command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Se¬ 
bastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They 
were ordered to direct their march towards Ni¬ 
si bis, and to secure the frontier from the desul¬ 
tory incursions of the enemy, before they at¬ 
tempted the passage of the Tigris. I'hcir subse¬ 
quent operations were left to the discretion of 
the generals; but Julian expected that, after 
wasting with fire and sword the fertile districts 
of Media and Adiabcne, they might arrive un¬ 
der the walls of Ctesiphon alx>ut the same time 
that he himself, advancing with equal steps 
along the banks the Euphrates, should be¬ 
siege the capital of the Persian monarchv. The 
success of this well-concerted plan dep>ended, in 
a great measure, on the pow'crful and ready 
assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
cxiK)sing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot to the assistance of the 
Romans.*^ But the feeble Arsaccs Tiranus,*® 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more 
shamefully than his father Chosrocs from the 
manlv virtues of the great Tiridates; and as the 
pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enter¬ 
prise of danger and glory, he could disguise his 
timid indolence by the more decent excuses of 
religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious at¬ 
tachment to the memory of Constantius, from 
whose hands he had received in marriage 
Olympias, the daughter of the pr.Tfect Ablavius; 
and the alliance of a female w'ho had been edu¬ 
cated as the destined wife of the emperor Ck)n- 
stans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.*® 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians; and he w'as 
restrained, by every principle of conscience and 
interest, from contributing to the victory which 
would consummate the ruin of the church. The 
alieBated mind of Tiranus was exasperated by 
the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king 
of Armenia as hi^ slave, and as the enemy of the 
gods. The haughty and threatening style of the 
Imperial mandates*® aw^akened the secret in¬ 
dignation of a prince who, in the humiliating 
state of dependence, was still conscious of his 
royal descent from the Arsacides, the lords of 
the East, and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skil- 
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fully contrived to deceive the spies and to divert 
the attention of Sapor. The legions appeared to 
direct their march towards Nisibis and the Ti¬ 
gris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, 
traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhae, 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicepho- 
rium, or Gallinicum, had been founded by the 
Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor 
pursued his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding stream of the Euphrates, till at 
length, about one month after his departure 
from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Cir- 
cesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domin¬ 
ions. The army of Julian, the most numerous 
that any of the Caesars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective 
and well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands 
of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar¬ 
barians, had been selected from the different 
provinces, and a just pre-eminence of loyalty 
and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their be¬ 
loved prince. A formidable body of Scythian 
auxiliaries had been transported from another 
climate, and almost from another world, to in¬ 
vade a distant country of whose name and situ¬ 
ation they were ignorant. The love of rapine 
and war allured to the Imperial standard sev¬ 
eral tribes of Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose 
service Julian had commanded, while he sternly 
refused the payment of the accustomed subsi¬ 
dies. The broad channel of the Euphrates" wa^ 
crowded by a fleet of eleven hunjtred ships, des¬ 
tined to attend the motions and to satisfy the 
wants of the Roman army. The military strength 
of the fleet was composed of fifty armed galleys, 
and these were accompanied by an equal num¬ 
ber of fiat-bottomed boats, which might occa¬ 
sionally be connected into the form of tempo¬ 
rary bridges. The rest of the ships, partly con¬ 
structed of timber and partly covered with raw 
hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible 
supply of arms and engines, of utensils and pro¬ 
visions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had 
embarked a very large magazine of vinegar and 
biscuit for the use of the soldiers, but he pro¬ 
hibited the indulgence of wine, and rigorously 
stopped a long string of superfluous camels that 
attempted to follow the rear of the army. The 
river Chaboras falls into the Euphrates at Cir- 
cesium,^ and, as soon as the trumpet gave the 
signal of march, the Romans pas^ the little 
stream which separated two mighty and hostile 
empires. The custom of ancient discipline re¬ 
quired a military oration, and Julian embraced 


every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. 
He animated the impatient and attentive le¬ 
gions by the example of the inflexible courage 
and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He 
excited their resentment by a lively picture of 
the insolence of the Persians; and he exhorted 
them to imitate his firm resolution either to ex¬ 
tirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his 
life in the cause of the republic. The eloquence 
of Julian was enforced by a donative of one 
hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every 
soldier, and the bridge of the Chaboras was in¬ 
stantly cut away to convince the troops that 
they must place their hopes of safety in the suc¬ 
cess of their arms. Yet the prudence of the em¬ 
peror induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which completed, to the num¬ 
ber of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that 
important fortress. 

From the moment that the Romans entered 
the enemy’s country,*^ the country of an active 
and artful enemy, the order of march was dis¬ 
posed in three columns.The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar 
command of their master-general Victor. On 
the right, the brave Nevitta led a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Euphra¬ 
tes, and almost always in sight of The fleet. The 
left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arintharus 
were appointed generals of the horse, and the 
singular adventures of Hormisdas** arc not un¬ 
deserving of our notice. He was a Persian prince, 
of the royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the 
troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped 
from prison to the hospitable court of the great 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the 
compassion, and at length acquired the esteem, 
of his new masters; his valour and fidelity raised 
him to the military honours of the Roman ser¬ 
vice; and, though a Christian, he might indulge 
the secret satisfaction of convincing his ungrate¬ 
ful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the most dangerous enemy. Such w|s the dispo¬ 
sition of the three principal columns. The front 
and flanks of the army were coveited by Luci- 
lianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hun¬ 
dred light-armed soldiers, whose active vigi¬ 
lance observed the most distant signs, and con¬ 
veyed the earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagaldiphus, and Sccundinus duke of Osrho- 
ene, conducted the troops of the rear-guard; the 
baggage securely proceeded in the iotervab df 
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the columns; and the ranks, from a motive either 
of use or ostentation, were formed in such open 
order that the whole line of march extended al¬ 
most ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was 
at the head of the centre column, but, as be 
preferred the duties of a general to the state of a 
monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort 
of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, 
wherever his presence could animate or protect 
the march of the Roman army. The country 
which they traversed from the Chaboras to the 
cultivated lands of Assyria may be considered 
as a part of the desert of Arabia, a dry and bar¬ 
ren waste, which could never be improved by 
the most powerful arts of human industry. Ju¬ 
lian marched over the same ground which had 
been trod above seven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which 
is described by one of the companions of his ex¬ 
pedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.^^ 
“The country was a plain throughout, as even 
as the sea, and full of wormwood; and if any 
other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there, they 
had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could 
be seen. Bastards and ostriches, antelopes and 
wild asses,appeared to be the only inhabi¬ 
tants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the 
chase.” The loose sand of the desert was fre¬ 
quently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, 
with their tents, were suddenly thrown to the 
ground by the violence of an unexpected hurri¬ 
cane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban¬ 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert, but a variety of populous towns and vil¬ 
lages were pleasantly situated on the banks of 
the Euphrates and in the islands which are oc¬ 
casionally formed by that river. The city of 
Anah, or Anatho,®* the actual residence of an 
Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, 
which enclose, within a natural fortification, a 
small island in the midst, and two fruitful spots 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho showed a disposition to 
stop the march of a Roman emperor, till they 
were diverted from such fatal presumption by 
the mild exhortations of Prince Hormi^as, and 
the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. 
Thev implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an 
advantageous settlement liear Chalcis in Syria, 
and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to an hon¬ 
ourable rank in his service and friendship. But 
the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could 


scorn the menace of a siege, and the emperor 
was obliged to content himself with an insulting 
promise that, when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist and unwilling to yield, fled with precipi¬ 
tation, and their houses, filled with spoil and 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of 
Julian, who massacred, without remorse and 
without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march the Surenas, or Persian gen¬ 
eral, and Malck Rodosaces, the renowned emir 
of the tribe of Gassan,®® incessantly hovered 
round the army; every straggler was intercept¬ 
ed, every detachment was attacked, and the 
valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty 
from their hands. But the barbarians were fi¬ 
nally repulsed, the country became every day 
less favourable tofthe operations of cavalry, and 
when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been 
constructed by the ancient kings of Ass\Tia to 
secure their dominions from the incursions of 
the Medes. These preliminaries of the expedi¬ 
tion of Julian appear to have emplo>'ed about 
fifteen day’s, and we may compute near three 
hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to 
the wall of Macepracta.®^ 

The fertile province of Assyria,®* which 
stretched beyond the Tigris, as far as the moun¬ 
tains of Media,®* extended about four hundred 
miles from the ancient wall of Macepracta to 
the territory of Basra, where the united streams 
of the Euphrates and Tigris discharge them¬ 
selves into the Persian Gulf.®® The whole coun¬ 
try might have claimed the peculiar name of 
Mesopotamia, as the two rivers, which are never 
more distant than fifty, approach, betu'cen Bag¬ 
dad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of 
each other. A multitude of artificial canals, dug 
without much labour in a soft and yielding soil, 
connected the rivers and intersected the plain of 
Assyria. The uses of these artificial cansils were 
various and important. They served to dis¬ 
charge the superfluous waters from one river in¬ 
to the other at the season of their respective in¬ 
undations. Subdividing themseh’cs into smaller 
and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry 
lands and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and com¬ 
merce, and, as the dams could be speedily broke 
down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to 
the progress of an invading army. To the soil 
and climate of Assyria nature had denied some 
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of her choicest gifts-^the vine, the olive, and the 
fig-tree; but the food which supports the life of 
man, and particularly wheat and barley, were 
produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the 
earth, was frequently rewarded with an increase 
of two or even of three hundred. The face of the 
country was interspersed with groves of innu¬ 
merable palm-trees, and the diligent natives 
celebrated, cither in verse or prose, the three 
hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit 
were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, 
especially those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, and afibrded 
valuable materials for foreign trade, which ap¬ 
pears, however, to have been conducted by the 
hands of strangers. Babylon had been convert¬ 
ed into a royal park, but near the ruins of the 
ancient capital new cities had successively 
arisen, and the populousncss of the country was 
displayed in the multitudes of towns and vil¬ 
lages, which were built of bricks dried in the 
sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the 
natural and peculiar production of the Baby¬ 
lonian soil. While the successors of Cyrus reign¬ 
ed over Asia, the province of Assyria alone 
maintained, during a third part of the year, the 
luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; 
eight hundred stallions and sixteen thousand 
mares were constantly kept, at the expense of* 
the country, for the royal stables; and as the 
daily tribute which was paid*to the satrap 
amounted to one English bushel of silver, we may 
compute the annual revenue of Assyria at more 
than twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling.^* 
The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian 
to the calamities of war; and the philosopher 
retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine 
and cruelty which had been committed by their 
haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 
trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to 
their assistance; and completed with their own 
hands the ruin of their country. The roads were 
rendered impracticable; a flood of waters w^as 
poured into the camp; and, during several days, 
the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of 
the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well 
as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired; the waters were restored to 
their proper channels; while groves of palm- 
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trees were cut down and placed along the bro¬ 
ken parts of the road; and the army passed over 
the broad and deeper canals on bridges of float¬ 
ing rafts, which were supported by the help of 
bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to re¬ 
sist the arms of a Roman emperor; and they 
both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 
At the distance of fifty miles from the royal resi¬ 
dence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held 
the second rank in the province: a city, large, 
populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch 
of the Euphrates, and defended by the valour of 
a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hor- 
misdas were repulsed with contempt; and the 
ears of the Persian prince were wounded by a 
just reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, 
he conducted an army of strangers against his 
king and country. The Assyrians maintained 
their loyalty by a skilful as well as vigorous de¬ 
fence, till the lucky stroke of a battering-rarn 
having opened a large breach by shattering one 
of the angles of the wall, they hastily retired in¬ 
to the fortifications of the interior citadel. The 
soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to 
ashes; and the engines which assaulted the cita¬ 
del were planted on the ruins of the smoking 
houses. The contest was continued by an inces¬ 
sant and mutual discharge of mi^tSilc w'capons; 
and the superiority which the Romans might 
derive from the mechanical powcTs of their ba- 
listcC and catapultae was counterbalanced by 
the advantage of the ground on the side of the 
besieged. But as soon as ail Helepolis had been 
constructed, which could engage on equal 
terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous 
aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no 
hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the de¬ 
fenders of the citadel into an humble submis¬ 
sion; and the place was surrendered only two 
days after Julian first appeared under the walls 
of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred per¬ 
sons of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flour¬ 
ishing people, were permitted to retire: the 
plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of 
splendid furniture, were partly* distriliuted 
among the troops and partly reserved for the 
public service; the useless stores were destroyed 
by fire or thrown into the stream of the Eu¬ 
phrates; and the fate of Amida was revenged 
by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, 
which was defended by sixteen large towers, a 
deep ditch, and two strong and solid walb of 
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brick and bitumen, appears to have been con¬ 
structed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, 
apprehensive of leaving such an important for¬ 
tress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha; and the Roman army was dis¬ 
tributed for that purpose into three divisions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a de¬ 
tachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country as far as the banks of the Ti¬ 
gris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct 
of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, 
who seemed to place his whole dependence in 
the military engines which he erected against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived a more 
eihcacious method of introducing his troops in¬ 
to the heart of the city. Under the direction of 
Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were 
opened at a considerable distance, and gradu¬ 
ally prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. 
The ditch was speedily filled with earth; and, 
by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine 
was carried under the foundations of the walls, 
and sustained at suthcieiit intervals by props of 
timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a 
single file, silently explored the dark and dan¬ 
gerous passage; till their intrepid leader whis¬ 
pered back the intelligence that he w'as ready to 
issue from his confinement into the streets of the 
hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, that 
he might ensure their success; and immediately 
diverted the attention of the garrison bv the tu¬ 
mult and clamour of a general assault. The 
Persians, who from their walls contemptuously 
beheld the progress of an impotent attack, cele¬ 
brated wath songs of triumph the glorv of Sajxir; 
and ventured to assure the emperor that he 
might ascend the starr>' mansion of Ormusd lie- 
fore he could hope to take the impregnable city 
of Maogamalcha. The city was already takem. 
History has recorded the name of a pri\ate 
soldier, the first who ascended from the mine 
into a deserted tower. The passage was w'idened 
by his companions, who pressed forwards with 
impatient valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The astonished 
garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
hope of safety; the gates were instantly burst 
open; and the revenge of the soldier, unless it 
were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated 
by an undistinguishing massacre. The gover¬ 
nor, who had yielded on a promi.se of merev, was 
burnt alive, a few days afterward.s, on a charge 
of having uttered some disrespectful words 
against the honour of Prince Hormisdas. The 
fortifications were razed to the ground; and not 


a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the 
capital of Persia was adorned with three stately 
palaces, laboriously enriched with every pro¬ 
duction that could gratify the luxury and pride 
of an Eastern monarch. The pleasant situation 
of the gardens along the banks of the Tigris was 
improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady 
walks: and spacious parks were enclosed for the 
reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, 
which were maintained at a considerable ex¬ 
pense for the pleasure of the royal chase. The 
park-walls were broken down, the savage game 
was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and 
the palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by 
the command of the Roman emperor. Julian, 
on this occasion, show^ed himscLf ignorant or 
careless of the laws of civility, which the pru¬ 
dence* and refinement of polished ages have es¬ 
tablished between hostile princes. Yet these 
wanton ravages need not excite in our breasts 
any vehement emotions of pity or resentment. 
A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of 
a (irccian artist, is of more genuine value than 
all these rude and costly monuments of barbaric 
labour; and, if we arc more deeply affected by 
the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of 
a cottage, our humanity must have formed a 
very erroneous estimate of the miseries of hu¬ 
man life.” 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to 
the Persians; and the painters of that nation 
represented the invader of their counlrv under 
the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited from 
his mouth a consuming fire.** To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more 
amiable light; and his virtues were never more 
conspicuously displayed than in the last and 
most active period of his life. He practised, with¬ 
out clfort, and almost without merit, the habit¬ 
ual qualities of temperance and sobrietv. Ac¬ 
cording to the dictates of that artificial wisdom 
which assumes an absolute dominion over the 
mind and body, he sternly refused himself the 
indulgence of the most natural appetites.In 
the warm climate of Assyria, which solicited a 
luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire/® a youthful conqueror preserv'cd 
his chastitv pure and inviolate: nor was Julian 
ever tempted, even by a motive of curiosity, to 
visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,®^ 
who, instead of resisting his power, would have 
disputed with each other the honour of his em¬ 
braces. With the same firmness that he resisted 
the allurements of love, he sustained the hard- 
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ships of war. When the Romans marched 
through the flat and flooded country, their 
sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, 
shared their fatigues and animated their dili¬ 
gence. In every useful labour the hand of Julian 
was prompt and strenuous; and the Imperial 
purple was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment 
of the meanest soldier. The two sieges allowed 
him some remarkable opportunities of signalis¬ 
ing liis personal valour, which, in the improved 
state of the military art, can seldom be exerted 
by a prudent general. The emperor stood be¬ 
fore the citadel of Perisabur, insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to 
burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost 
overwhelmed under a cloud of missile weapons 
and huge stones that were directed against his 
{>crson. As he examined the exterior fortifica¬ 
tions of Maogamalcha, two Persians, devot¬ 
ing themselves for their country, suddenly rush¬ 
ed upon him with drawn scimitars: the emper¬ 
or dexterously received their blows on his up¬ 
lifted shield; and, with a steady and well-aimed 
thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his 
feet. The esteem of a prince who possesses the 
virtues which he approves is the noblest recom¬ 
pense of a deserving subject; and the authority 
which Julian derived from his personal merit 
enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of 
ancient discipline. He punished with death, or 
ignominy, the misbehaviour of three troops of 
horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had 
lost their honour and one of their standards; 
and he distinguished with obu^onal^^ crowns the 
valour of the foremost soldiers ^^4lo liad ascend¬ 
ed into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege 
of Perisabor the firmness of the emperor was 
exercised by the insolent avarice of the army, 
who loudly complained that their services were 
rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred 
pieces of silver. His just indignation was express¬ 
ed in the grave and manly language of a Ro¬ 
man. “Riches are the object of your desires; 
those riches are in the hands of the Persians; 
and the spoib of this fruitful country are pro¬ 
posed as the prize of your valour and discipline. 
Believe me,” added Julian, “the Roman r^’pub- 
lic, which formerly possessed such immense 
treasures, is now reduced to want and wretched¬ 
ness; since our princes have been persuaded, by 
weak and interested ministers, to purchase with 
gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The rev¬ 
enue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; the 
provinces are dispeopled. For myself, the only 
Inheritance that I have received from my royal 
ancestors is a soul incapable of fear; and as long 


as I am convinced that every real advantage is 
seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowl¬ 
edge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
of ancient virtue was considered as the glory 
of Fabricius. That glory, and that virtue, may 
be your own, if you will listen to the voice of 
Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rash¬ 
ly persist, if you are determined to renew the 
shameful and mischievous examples of old sedi¬ 
tions, proceed. As it becomes an emperor who 
has filled the first rank among men, I am pre¬ 
pared to die standing, and to despise a precari¬ 
ous life which every hour may depend on an ac¬ 
cidental fever. If I have been found unworthy 
of the command, there are now among you (I 
speak it with pride and pleasure), there are 
many chiefs whose merit and experience are 
equal to the conduct of the most important war. 
Such has been the temper of my reign, that 1 can 
retire, without regret and without apprclien- 
sion, to the obscurity of a private station.”®’ The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
the Romans, who declared their confidence of 
victory while they fought under the banners of 
their heroic prince. Their courage w<)s kindled 
by his fn^quent and familiar asseverations (for 
such wishes were the oaths of Julian), “So may 
I reduce the Persians under the yoke!” “'I'hus 
may I restore the strength and splendour of the 
republic!” The love of fame was the ardent pas¬ 
sion of his soul: but it w'as not Ix^fore he tram¬ 
pled on the ruins of Maogatnalcha that he al¬ 
lowed hiiiLself to say, “We have now provided 
some materials for the sophist of Antioch.”®* 
The succcs.sful valour of julian had triumphed 
over ail the obstacles that o])posed his maich to 
the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
even the siege, of the capital of Persia v\as still 
at 9 distance: nor can the military conduct of 
the emperor lx* clearly apprehended without a 
knowledge of the country which was the theatre 
of his bold and skilful operations.®® Twenty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of ti’avellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon, 
which in the time ofjulian was a great and pop¬ 
ulous city. The name and glory of the adjacent 
Seleucia were for ever extinguished; and the 
only remaining quarter of that Qreck colony 
bad resumed, with the Assyrian language and 
manners, the primitive appclation of Cochc. 
Coche was situate on the western side of the 
Tigrb; but it was naturally considci'ed as a sub¬ 
urb of Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose 
it to have been connected by a permanent 
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bridge of boats. The united parts contributed 
to form the common epithet of A1 Modain, 
THE crrss, which the Orientals have bestowed 
on the winter residence of the Sassanides; and 
the whole circumference of the Persian capital 
was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, 
by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Scleucia the camp of Julian 
was fixed, and secured by a ditch and rampart 
against the sallies of the numerous and enter¬ 
prising garrison of Goche. In this fruitful and 
pleasant country the Romans were plentifully 
supplied with water and forage: and several 
forts, which might have embarrassed the mo¬ 
tions of the army, submitted, after some resis¬ 
tance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet 
passed from the Euphrates into an artificial de¬ 
viation of that river, which pours a copious and 
navigable stream into the Tigris at a small dis¬ 
tance below the great city. If they had followed 
this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar- 
Malcha,*^ the intermediate situation of Coche 
would have separated the fleet and army of 
Julian; and the rash attempt of steering against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way 
through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have ^en attended with the total destruction 
of the Roman navy. The prudence of the em¬ 
peror foresaw the danger, and provided the 
remedy. As he had minutely studied the opera¬ 
tions of Trajan in the same country, he soon rec¬ 
ollected that his warlike predecessor had dug a 
new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche 
on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the 
Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris at some dis¬ 
tance above the cities. From the information of 
the peasants Julian ascertained the vestiges of 
this ancient work, which were almost obliter¬ 
ated by design or accident. By the indefatigable 
labour of the soldiers a broad and deep channel 
was speedily prepared for the reception of the 
Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar- 
Malcha: a flood of waters rushed impetuously 
into their new bed; and the Roman fleet, steer¬ 
ing their triumphant course into the Tigris, de¬ 
rided the vain and ineffectual barriers which 
the Persians of Gtesiphon had erected to oppose 
their passage. 

As it became necessary to transport the Ro¬ 
man army over the Tigris, another labour pre¬ 
sented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, 
than the preceding expedition. The stream was 
broad and rapid, the ascent steep and difficult; 
and the entrenclunents which had been formed 
on the ridge of the opposite bank were lined 


with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dex¬ 
terous archers, and huge elephants; who (ac¬ 
cording to the extravagant hyperbole of Liba- 
nius) could trample with the same ease a field of 
corn or a legion of Romans.^^ In the presence of 
such an enemy the construction of a bridge was 
impracticable; and the intrepid prince, who in¬ 
stantly seized the only possible expedient, con¬ 
cealed his design, till the moment of execution, 
from the knowledge of the barbarians, of his 
own troops, and even of his generals themselves. 
Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels were 
gradually unladen; and a select detachment, 
apparently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to their arms on the first 
signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his 
own mind with smiles of confidence and joy; 
and amused the hostile nations with the specta¬ 
cle of military ganaes, which he insultingly cele¬ 
brated under the walls of Coche. The day was 
consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour 
of supper was past, the emperor summoned the 
generals to his tent, and acquainted them that 
he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful aston- 
bhment; but when the venerable Sallust as¬ 
sumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the 
weight of his prudent remonstrances.** Julian 
contented himself with observing that conquest 
and safety depended on the attempt; that, in¬ 
stead of diminishing, the number of their ene¬ 
mies would be increased by successive rein¬ 
forcements; and that a longer delay would nei¬ 
ther contract the breadth of the stream nor lc\-cl 
the height of the bank. The signal was instantly 
given, and obeyed: the most impatient of the 
legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay near¬ 
est to the bank; and, as they plied their oars 
with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a 
few moments in the darkness of the night. A 
flame arose on the opposite side; and Julian, 
who too clearly understood that his foremost 
vessels in attempting to land had been fired by 
the enemy, dexterously converted their extreme 
danger into a presage of victory. “Our fellow- 
soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “are already 
masters of the bank: see—they make the ap¬ 
pointed signal; let us hasten to emulate and as¬ 
sist their courage.” The united and rapid mo¬ 
tion of a great fleet broke the violence of the 
current, and they reached the eastern shore of 
the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous compan¬ 
ions. The difficulties of a steep and lofty ascent 
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were increased by the weight cxf armour and the 
darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, 
and fire was incessantly discharged on the heads 
of the assailants; who, after an arduous strug¬ 
gle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon 
^e rampart. As soon as they possessed a more 
equal field, Julian, who with his light infantry 
had led the attack,^ darted through the ranks a 
skilful and experienced eye; his bravest soldiers, 
according to the precepts of Homer, were dis¬ 
tributed in the front and rear; and all the trum¬ 
pets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. 
The Romans, after sending up a military shout, 
advanced in measured steps to the animating 
notes of martial music; launched their formid¬ 
able javelins, and rushed forwards with drawn 
swords to deprive the barbarians, by a closer 
onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons. 
The whole engagement lasted above tw'elve 
hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians 
was changed into a disorderly flight, of which 
the shameful example was given by the princi¬ 
pal leaders and the Surenas himself. They were 
pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon; and the con¬ 
querors might have entered the dismayed city,^ 
if their general, Victor, who was dangerously 
wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them 
to desist from a rash attempt, which must be 
fatal if it were not successful. On their side the 
Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy- 
five men; while they affirmed that the barbari¬ 
ans had left on the field of battle two thousand 
five hundred, or even six thousand, of their 
bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be 
expected from the riches and Itbcury of an Ori¬ 
ental camp; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and 
tables of massive silver. The victorious emperor 
distributed, as the rewards of valour, some hon¬ 
ourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval 
crowns; which he, and perhaps he alone, es¬ 
teemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, 
but the appearances of the victims threatened 
the most inauspicious events; and Julian soon 
discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had 
now reached thc’term of his prosperity.^ 

On the second day after the battle the domes¬ 
tic guards, the Jovians and Herculians, and the 
remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted 
over the Tigris,^* While the Persians beheld 
from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious 
look towards the North, in full expectation that, 
as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 


capital eA Sapor, the march and junction of his 
lieutenants, ^bastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations were disappointed by the 
treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, 
and most probably directed, the desertion of 
his auxiliary troops from the camp of the Ro¬ 
mans;^* and by the dissensions of the two gen¬ 
erals, who were incapable of fomung or execut¬ 
ing any plan for the public service. When the 
emperor had relinquished the hope of this im¬ 
portant reinforcement, he condescended to hold 
a council of war, and approved, after a full de¬ 
bate, the sentiment of those generals who dis¬ 
suaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to 
conceive by what arts of fortification a city 
thrice besieged and taken by the predecessors of 
Julian could be rendered impregnable against 
an army of sixty thousand Romans, command¬ 
ed by a brave and experienced general, and 
abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, bat¬ 
tering engines, and military stores. But ue may 
rest assured, from the love of glory, and con¬ 
tempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any triv¬ 
ial or imaginary obstacles.At the very time 
when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he re¬ 
jected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most 
flattering offers of a negotiation of peace. Sapor, 
who had been so long accustomed to the tardy 
ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the 
intrepid diligence of his successor. As far as the 
confines of India and Scythia, the satraps of the 
distant provinces were ordered to assemble their 
troops, and to march, without delay, to the as¬ 
sistance of their monarch. But their prepara¬ 
tions were dilatory, their motions slow; and be¬ 
fore Sapor could lead an army into the field, he 
received the melancholy intelligence of the dev¬ 
astation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and 
the slaughter of his bravest troops, who defend¬ 
ed the passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty 
was humbled in the dust; he took his repasts on 
the ground; and the disorder of^his hair ex¬ 
pressed the grief and anxiety of hip mind. Per¬ 
haps he would not have refused |o purchase, 
with one half of his kingdom, the pafety of the 
remainder; and he would have gladly sub¬ 
scribed himself, in a treaty of peace, the faithful 
and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. 
Under the pretence of private business, a minis¬ 
ter of rank and confidence was secretly des- 
patcl«ed to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, 
and to request, in the language of a suppliant, 
that ht might be introduced into the presence 
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of the emperor. The Sassanian prince, whether supply of twenty days’ provisions was reserved 
he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, for the use of the soldiers; and the rest of the 
whether he consulted the sentiments of his birth magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred ves- 
or the duties of his situation, was equally in- sels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
dined to promote a salutary measure which abandoned to the flames by the absolute com- 
would terminate the calamities of Persia, and mand of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
secure the triumph of Rome. He was astonished Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of 
by the inflexible firmness of a hero who remem- the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, 
bered, most unfortunately for himself and for the sentence of divine justice. Their authority, 
his country, that Alexander had uniformly re- of less weight, perhaps, in a military question, 
jected the propositions of Darius. But as Julian is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experi- 
was sensible that the hope of a safe and honour- enced soldier, who was himself spectator of the 
able peace might cool the ardour of his troops, conflagration, and who could not disapprove the 
he earnestly requested that Hormisdas w'ould reluctant murmurs of the troops.^* Yet there 
privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and con- arc not wanting some specious, and perhaps 
ceal this dangerous temptation from the knowl- solid, reasons, which might justify the resolu- 
edge of the camp.^* tion of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, for- never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the 

bade him to consume his time under the im- Tigris above Opis.^ The distance of the last- 
pregnable walls of Ctesiphon; and as often as he mentioned city from the Roman camp was not 

defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to very considerable; and Julian must soon have 

meet him on the open plain, they prudently re- renounced the vain and impracticable attempt 

plied that, if he desireo to exercise his valour, he of forcing upwards a great fleet against the 

might seek the army of the Great King. He felt stream of a rapid river,*® which in several places 

the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead was embarrassed by natural or artificial cata- 
of confining his servile march to the banks of the racts.*^ The power of sails and oars was insuffi- 
Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the dent, it became necessary to tow the ships 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to against the current of the river; the strength of 

advance into the inland provinces, till he forced twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this 

his rival to contend with him, perhaps in the tedious and servile labour; and if the Romans 
plains of Arbcla, for the empire of Asia. The continued to march along the banks of the Ti- 
magnanimity of Julian was applauded and be- gris, they could only expect to return home 

trayed by the arts of a noble Persian, who, in without achieving any enterprise worthy of the 

the cause of his country, had generously sub- genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the con- 

mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, trary, it was advisable to advance into the in- 

and of shame.^’ With a train of faithful follow- land country, the destruction of the fleet and 
ers he deserted to the Imperial camp; exposed, magazines was the only measure which could 

in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sus- save that valuable prize from the hands of the 

tained; exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the numerous and active troops w^hich might sud- 
discontent of the people, and the weakness of denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. 
the monarchy; and confidently offered himself Had the arms of Julian been victorious, wc 

as the hostage and guide of the Roman march, should now admire the conduct as well as the 

The most rational grounds of suspicion were courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers 

urged, without effect, by the wisdom and ex- of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alter- 

pericncc of Hormisdas; and the credulous Ju- native of death or conquest.** 
lian, receiving the traitor into his bosom, was The cumbersome train of artillery and wag- 
persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the gons. which retards the operations of a modem 

opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his army, was in a great measure unknown in the 

prudence and to endanger his safety. He de- camps of the Romans.** Yet, in every age, the 

stroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which subsistence of sixty thousand men must have 

had been transported above five hundr^ miles, been one of the most important cares of a pru- 

at so great an expense of toil, of treasure, and of dent general; and that subsistence could only 

blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, be drawn from his own or from the enemy’s 

small vessels were saved, to accompany, on car- country. Had it been possible for Julian to 

riages, the march of the army, and to form oc- maintain a bridge of communication on the 

casional bridges for the passage of the rivers. A ligris, and to preserve the conquered places of 
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Anyila» a desolated province could not afford 
any burge or regular supplies in a season of the 
year when the lands were covered by the inun¬ 
dation of the Euphrates,*^ and the unwhole¬ 
some air was darkened with swarms of innumer¬ 
able insects. The appearance of the hostile 
country was far more inviting. The extensive 
region that lies between the river TlgriB and the 
mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns; and the fertile soil, for the most part, 
was in a very improved state of cultivation. 
Julian might expect that a conqueror who pos¬ 
sessed the two forcible instruments of persua¬ 
sion, steel and gold, would easily procure a 
{dentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of 
the natives. But on the approach of the Romans 
this rich and smiling prospect was instantly 
blasted. Wherever they moved, the inhabitants 
deserted the open villages and took shelter in 
the fortified towns; the cattle was driven away; 
the grass and ripe com were consumed with 
fire; and, as soon as the flames had subsided 
which interrupted the inarch of Julian, he be¬ 
held the melancholy face of a smoking and na¬ 
ked desert. This desperate but effectual method 
of defence can only be executed by the enthu¬ 
siasm of a people who prefer their independence 
to their property; or by the rigour of an arbi¬ 
trary government, which consults the public 
safety without submitting to their inclinations 
the liberty of choice. On the present occasion 
the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor; and the emperor was 
soon reduced to the scanty sto^ of provisions 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might still have 
reached the we^thy and unwarlike cities of 
Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march;** but he was deprived of 
this last resource by his ignorance of the roads 
and by the perfidy of his guides. The Romans 
wandered several days in the country to the 
eastward of Bagdad; the Persian deserter, who 
had artfully led them into the snare, escaped 
from their resentment; and his followers, as 
soon as they were put to the torture, confessed 
the secret of the conspiracy. The visionary con¬ 
quests of Hyrcania and India, which had so 
long amused, now tormented, the mind of Ju¬ 
lian. Conscious that his own imprudence was 
the cause of the public distress, he anxiously bal¬ 
anced the hopes of safety or success without 
obtaining a satisfactory answer either from gods 
or men. At length, as the only practicable mea¬ 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his 
steps towards the banks of the Tigris, with the 


design of saving the army by a hasty march to 
the confines of Gorduene, a fertile and friendly 
province, which acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the 
signal of retreat, only seventy days after they 
had passed the Ghaboras with the sanguine ex¬ 
pectation of subverting the throne of Persia.*^ 
As long as the Romans seemed to advance 
into the country, their march was observed and 
insulted from a distance by several bodies of 
Persian cavalry; who, showing themselves, some¬ 
times in loose, and sometimes in closer order, 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. 
These detachments were, however, supported 
by a much greater force; and the hcadi of the 
columns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. 
The Romans, who now aspired only to the per¬ 
mission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade themselves that this formidable 
appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild 
asses, or perhaps by the approach some friend¬ 
ly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, forti- 
Bcd their camp, passed the whole night in con¬ 
tinual alarms; and discovered at the dawn of 
day that they were surrounded by an army of 
Persians. This army, which might be considered 
only as the van of the barbarians, was soon 
followed by the main body of cuirassiers, arch¬ 
ers, and elephants, commanded 1^ Meranes, a 
general of rank and reputation, lie was accom¬ 
panied by two of the king’s sons and many of 
the principal satraps; and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining pow¬ 
ers, which slowly advanced under the conduct 
of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their 
march, their long array, which was forced to 
bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable op¬ 
portunities to their vigilant enemies. The Per¬ 
sians repeatedly charged with fury; they were 
repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the ac¬ 
tion at Maronga, which almost deserved the 
name of a battle, was marked by a considerable 
loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal 
value in the eyes of their monarch, ^ese splen¬ 
did advantages were not obtained without an 
adequate slaughter on the side of ^e Romans: 
several officers of distinction were either killed 
or wounded; and the emperor himself, who, on 
all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his 
person and exert bis abilities. The weight of of¬ 
fensive and defensive arms, which still consti¬ 
tuted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from niaking any king or effectu* 
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al pursuit; and as the horsemen of the East were 
trained to dart their javelins and shoot their 
arrows at full speed, and in every possible di¬ 
rection,** the cav 2 dry of Persia was never more 
formidable than in the moment of a rapid and 
disorderly flight. But the most certain and ir¬ 
reparable loss of the Romans was that of time. 
The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold 
climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under 
the sultry heat of an Assyrian summer; their 
vigour was exhausted by the incessant repeti¬ 
tion of march and combat; and the progress of 
the army was suspended by the precautions of 
a slow and dangerous retreat in the presence of 
an active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the 
supply diminished, the value and price of sub¬ 
sistence increased in the Roman camp.** Julian, 
who alwa>'S contented himself with such food as 
a hungry soldier would have disdained, dis¬ 
tributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could 
be spared from the sumpter-horses of the tri¬ 
bunes and generals. But this feeble relief served 
only to aggravate the sense of the public dis¬ 
tress; and the Romans began to entertain the 
most gloomy apprehensions that, before they 
could reach the frontiers of the empire, they 
should all perish, either by famine or by the 
sword of the barbarians.*® 

While Julian struggled with the almost insu¬ 
perable difficulties of his situation, the silent 
hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety: nor can it be 
thought surprising that the Genius of the empire 
should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funeral veil his head and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring from the Im¬ 
perial tent. The monarch started from his 
couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied 
spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he 
beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was con- 
rinced that he had seen the menacing counte¬ 
nance of the god of war;*^ the council which he 
summoned, of Tuscan Hanispices,** unani¬ 
mously pronounced that he should abstain 
from aaion; but, on this occasion, necessity and 
reason were more prevalent than superstition; 
and the trumpets sounded at the break of day. 
The army marched through a hilly country; 
and the hills had been secretly occupied by the 
Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and 
attention of a consummate general; he was 
alarmed by the intelligence that his rear was 


suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather 
had tempted him to lay aside his cuirass; but he 
snatched a shield from one of his attendants, 
and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, 
to the relief of the rear guard. A similar danger 
recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of the 
front; and, as he galloped between the columns, 
the centre of the left was attacked, and almost 
overpowered, by a furious charge of the Persian 
cavalry and elephants. This huge body was soon 
defeated by the well-timed evolution of the light 
infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dex¬ 
terity and effect, against the backs of the horse¬ 
men, and the legs of the elephants. The barbari¬ 
ans fled: and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and 
gestures. His trembling guards, scattered and 
oppressed by the disorderly throng of friends 
and enemies, ren^ded their fearless sovereign 
that he was without armour; and conjured him 
to decline the fall of the impending ruin. As 
they exclaimed,** a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the flpng squadrons; and 
a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, trans¬ 
pierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of 
the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his side; but his fingers were cut 
by the sharpness of the steel, and he fell sense¬ 
less from his horse. His guards flew to his relief; 
and the wounded emperor was gently raised 
from the ground, and conveyed out of the tu¬ 
mult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The re¬ 
port of the melancholy event passed from rank 
to rank; but the grief of the Romans inspired 
them with invincible valour, and the desire of 
revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was 
maintained by the two armies till they were 
separated by the total darkness of the night. The 
Persians derived some honour from the advan¬ 
tage which they obtained against the left wing, 
where Anatolius, master of the offices, was slain, 
and the prapfcct Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
But the event of the day was adverse to the bar¬ 
barians. They abandoned the field; their two 
generals, Merancs and Nohordates,** fifty no¬ 
bles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest 
soldiers [were slain]: and the success of the Ro¬ 
mans, if Julian had survived, might have been 
improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his 
recovery from the fainting fit into which he had 
been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of 
his martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
His remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined 
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his wound, discovered the symptoms of ap¬ 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo¬ 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a 
sage; the philosopher who had accompanied 
him in this fatal expedition compared the tent 
of Julian with the prison of Socrates; and the 
spectators, whom duty, or friendship, or curi¬ 
osity, had assembled round his couch, listened 
with respectful grief to the funeral oradon of 
their dying emperor.** “Friends and fellow- 
soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure 
is now arrived, and I discharge, with the cheer¬ 
fulness of a ready debtor, the demands of na¬ 
ture. 1 have learned from philosophy how much 
the soul is more excellent than the body; and 
that the separation of the nobler substance 
should be the subject of joy, rather than of afflic¬ 
tion. I have learned from religion that an early 
death has often been the reward of piety;** and 
1 accept, as a favour of the gods, the mortal 
stroke that secures me from the danger of dis¬ 
gracing a character which has hitherto been 
supported by virtue and fortitude. I die without 
remorse, as I have lived without guilt. 1 am 
pleased to reflect on the innocence of my private 
life; and I can affirm with confidence that the 
supreme authority, that emanation of the Di¬ 
vine Power, has been preserved in ray hands 
pure and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt 
and destructive maxims of despotism, 1 have 
considered the happiness of the people as the 
end of government. Submitting my actions to 
the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moder¬ 
ation, 1 have trusted the event to the care of' 
Providence. Peace was the object of my coun¬ 
sels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
public welfare; but when the imperious voice 
of my country summoned me to arms, I ex¬ 
posed my person to the dangers of war, with the 
clear foreknowledge (which I had acquired 
from the art of divination) that 1 was destined 
to fall by the sword. I now offer my tribute of 
gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not 
suffered me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, 
by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by the 
slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
me, in the midst of an honourable careq^, a 
splendid and glorious departure from this world; 
and 1 hold it equally absurd, equally base, to 
solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate.—Thus 
much I have attempted to say; but my strength 
fails me, and I feel the approach of death.—I 
shall cautiously refrain from any word that may 
tend to influence your suffrages in the election 
of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent 
or injudicious; and if it should not be ratifled by 


the consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
person whom I should recommend. I shall only, 
as a good citizen, express my hopes that the Ro¬ 
mans may be blessed with the government of a 
virtuous sovereign.” After this discourse, which 
Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle tone of 
voice, he distributed, by a military testament,*’ 
the remains of his private fortune; and making 
some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he 
understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Ana¬ 
tolius was killed; and bewailed, with amiable 
inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the same 
time he reproved the immoderate grief of the 
spectators; and conjured them not to disgrace, 
by unmanly tears, the fate of a prince who in a 
few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars.** The spectators were silent; and 
Julian entered into a metaphysical argument 
with the philosophers Priscus and Maximus on 
the nature of the soul. The efforts which he 
made, of mind as well as body, most probably 
hastened his death. His wound began to bleed 
with fresh violence: his respiration was embar¬ 
rassed by the suelling of the veins: he called for 
a draught of cold water, and, as soon us he had 
drunk it, expired without pain, about the hour 
of midnight. Such was the end of that extra¬ 
ordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a reign of one year and about eight 
months from the death of Constantins. In his 
last moments he displayed, jx^rhajjis with some 
ostentation, the love of virtue and of fame, 
which had been the ruling passions of his life.** 
The triumph of Christianity, and the calami¬ 
ties of the empire, may, in some measure, be 
ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure the future execution of his designs by the 
timely and judicious nomination of an associate 
and .successor. But the royal race of Constantins 
Chlorus was reduced to his own person; and if 
he entertained any serious thoughts of investing 
with the purple the most worthy among the 
Romans, he was diverted from his resolution by 
the difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of pow¬ 
er, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural pre¬ 
sumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. 
His unexpected death left the empire without a 
master, and without an heir, in a Utate of per¬ 
plexity and danger which, in the space of four¬ 
score years, had never been experienced, since 
the election of Diocletian. In a government 
which had almost forgotten the distinction of 
pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth 
was of little moment; the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious; and the candi¬ 
dates who might aspire to ascend the vacant 
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throne oould be supported only by the con¬ 
sciousness of personal merit, or by the hopes of 
popular favour. But the situation of a famished 
army, encompassed on ail sides by an host of 
barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and 
deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress, 
the body of the deceased prince, according to 
his own directions, was decently embalmed; 
and, at the dawn of day, the generals convened 
a military senate, at which the commanders of 
the legions, and the officers both of cavalry and 
infantry, were invited to assist. Three or four 
hours of the night had not passed away without 
some secret cabals; and when the election of an 
emperor was proposed, the spirit of faction be¬ 
gan to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arin- 
thseus collected the remains of the court of 
Gonstantius; the friends of Julian attached 
themselves to the Gallic chiefs Dagalaiphus and 
Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two fac¬ 
tions, so opposite in their character and interest, 
in their maxims of government, and perhaps in 
their religious prinr»p*es The superior virtues 
of Sallust could alone reconcile their divisions 
and unite their suffrages; and the venerable 
praefect would immediately have been declared 
the successor of Julian, if he himself, with sin¬ 
cere and modest firmness, had not alleged his 
age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of 
the diadem. The generals, who were surprised 
and perplexed by his refusal, showed some dis¬ 
position to adopt the salutary advice of an in¬ 
ferior officer,^®® that they should act as they 
would have acted in the absence of the emper¬ 
or; that they should exert their abilities to ex¬ 
tricate the army from the present distress; and, 
if they were fortunate enough to reach the con¬ 
fines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with 
united and deliberate coun.sels in the election of 
a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a few 
voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than 
of the domestics, with the names of Em¬ 
peror and Augustus. The tumultuary acclama¬ 
tion was instantly repeated b> the guards who 
surrouhded the tent, and passed, in a few min¬ 
utes, to the extremities of the line. The new 
prince, astonished with his own fortune, was 
hastily invested with the Imperial ornaments, 
and received an oath of fidelity from the gen¬ 
erals, whose favour and protection he so lately 
solicited. The strongest recommendation of Jo¬ 
vian was the merit of his father. Count Varro- 
nian, who enjoyed, in hbnourable retirement, 
the fruit of his long services. In the obscure free¬ 
dom of a private station, the son indulged his 


taste for wine and women; yet he supported, 
with credit, the character of a Christian^®^ and 
a soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of 
the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely 
person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, and fa¬ 
miliar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow 
soldiers; and the generals of both parties ac¬ 
quiesced in a popular election which had not 
l^en conducted by the arts of their enemies. 
The pride of this unexpected elevation was 
moderated by the just apprehension that the 
same day might terminate the life and reign of 
the new emperor. The pressing voice of neces¬ 
sity was obeyed without delay; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his 
predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a 
march which could alone extricate the Romans 
from their actual distress.*®* 

The esteem of an enemy is more sincerely ex¬ 
pressed by his fea«; and the degree of fear may 
be accurately measured by the joy with which 
he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 
revealed to the camp of SapK)r, inspired the de¬ 
sponding monarch with a sudden confidence of 
victory. He immediately detached the royal 
cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand ImmortatSy^^* 
to second and support the pursuit; and dis¬ 
charged the whole weight of his united forces 
on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear¬ 
guard was thrown into disorder; the renowned 
legions, which derived their title from Diocle¬ 
tian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants; and three 
tribunes lost their lives in attempting to stop the 
flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length 
restored by the persevering valour of the Ro¬ 
mans; the Persians were repulsed with a great 
slaughter of men and elephants; and the army, 
after marching and fighting a long summer’s 
day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the 
banks of the Tigris, about one hundred miles 
above Ctesiphon.*®* On the ensuing dav the 
barlxirians, instead of harassing the march, at¬ 
tacked the camp of Jovian, which had been 
seated in a deep and sequestered valley. From 
the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and an¬ 
noyed the wearied legionaries; and a body of 
cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate 
courage through the Prartorian gate, was cut in 
pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Im¬ 
perial tent. In the succeeding night the camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dvkes of the 
river; and the Roman army, though incessantly 
expo^ to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara- 
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ccBBi pitched their tents near the city of Dura^^ 


four days after the death of Julian. The Tigris 
was still on their left; their hopes and provisions 
were almost consumed; and the impatient sol¬ 
diers, who had fondly persuaded themselves 
that the frontiers of the empire were not far dis¬ 
tant, requested their new sovereign that they 
might be permitted to hazard the passage of the 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, 
Jovian endeavoured to check their rashness, by 
representing that, if they possessed sufficient 
skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep 
and rapid stream, they would only deliver them¬ 
selves naked and defenceless to the barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding 
at length to their clamourous importunities, he 
consented, with reluctance, that five hundred 
Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their in¬ 
fancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, 
should attempt the bold adventure, which 
might serve either as an encouragement or as a 
warning for the rest of the army. In the silence 
oi the night they swam the Tigris, surprised an 
unguarded post of the enemy, and displayed at 
the dawn of day the signal of their resolution 
and fortune. The success of this trial disposed 
the emperor to listen to the promises of his 
architects, who proposed to construct a Boating 
bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and 
goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas¬ 
cines.^ Two important days were spent in the 
ineiTcctual labour; and the Romans, who al¬ 
ready endured the miseries of famine, cast a 
look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the bar¬ 
barians, whose numbers and obstinacy in¬ 
creased with the distress of the Imperial army.'®® 
In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits 
of the Romans were revived by the sound of 
peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had 
vanished: he observed, with serious concern, 
that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he 
had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, 
his bravest troops, and the greatest part of his 
train of elephants: and the experienced mon¬ 
arch feared to provoke the resistance of despair, 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and the unexhausted 
powers of the Roman empire, which might soon 
advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor 
of Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied by 
another satrap, appeared in the camp of Jo¬ 
vian,'®® and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the condi¬ 
tions on which he would consent to spare and 
to dismiss the Cxsar with the relics of his cap¬ 
tive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firm¬ 
ness of the Romans; the emperor was compelled. 


by the advice of his council and the cries of the 
soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace; and the 
praefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the 
general Arinthacus, to understand the pleasure 
oi the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, 
under various pretences, the conclusion of the 
agreement; started difficulties, required explan¬ 
ations, suggested expedients, recced from his 
concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had 
consumed the stock of provisions which yet re¬ 
mained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian 
been capable of executing a bold and prudent 
measure, he would have continued his march 
with unremitting diligence; the progress of the 
treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians; and, before the expiration of the 
fourth day, he might have safely reached the 
fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles. “® The irresolute em¬ 
peror, instead of breaking through the toils of 
the enemy, expected his fate with patient resig¬ 
nation; and accepted the humiliating condi¬ 
tions of p)eace which it was no longer in his 
power to refuse. The five provinces beyond the 
Tigris, which had been ceded by the grandfather 
of Sapor, were restored to the Persian mon¬ 
archy. He acquired, by a single article, the im¬ 
pregnable city of Nisibis, which had sustained, 
in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara and the castle of the Moors, one of the 
strongest places of Mesopotamia, ^ere likewise 
dismembered from the empire. It was consider¬ 
ed as an indulgence that the inhabitants of those 
fortresses were permitted to retire with their 
effects; but the conqueror rigorously insistcxl 
that the Romans should for ever abandon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or ra¬ 
ther a long truce, of thirty years, was stipulated 
between the hostile nations; the faith of the 
treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious 
ceremonies; and hostages of distinguished rank 
were reciprocally delivered to secure the per¬ 
formance of the condition.'*' 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indig¬ 
nation the sceptre of his hero in the feeble hand 
of a Christian successor, professes to> admire the 
moderation of Sapor in contenting bimself with 
so small a portion of the Roman eippirc. If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphratei the claims 
of his ambition, he might have been #ecure, says 
Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he 
had fixed, as the boundary of Persia the Oron- 
tes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the 
Thracian Bosphorus, Batterers would not have 
been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince 
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the timid monarch that his remaining provinces cessive voyages, a gieat part of the army. But as 
would still afford the most ample gratifications every man was anxious for his personal safety 
of power and luxury.^^’ Without adopting in its and apprehensive of being left on the hostile 
full force this malicious insinuation, we must shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to 
acknowledge that the conclusion of so ignomin- wait the slow returns of the boats, boldly ven- 
ious a treaty was facilitated by the private tured themselves on light hurdles or inflated 
ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, ex- skins, and drawing after them their horses, at- 
altcd to the throne by fortune, rather than by tempted, with various success, to swim across 
merit, was impatient to escape from the hands the river. Many of these daring adventurers 
of the Persians, that he might prevent the dc- were swallowed by the waves; many others, 
signs of Procopius, who commanded the army who were carried along by the violence of the 
of Mesopotamia, and establish his doubtful stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruel- 
rcign over the legions and provinces which were ty of the wild Arabs; and the loss which the 
still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was 
of the camp beyond the Tigris.In the neigh- not inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As 
bourhood of the same river, at no very consider- soon as the Romans had landed on the western 
able distance from the fatal station of Dura,^^^ bank, they were delivered from the hostile pur- 
the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, or suit of the barbarians; but in a laborious march 
guides, or provisions, were abandoned, above of two hundred miles over the plains of Meso- 
twclve hundred miles from their native coun- potamia they endured the last extremities of 
try, to the resentment of a victorious monarch, thirst and hungeCL They were obliged to tra- 
The difference of thetr conduct and success de- verse a sandy desert, which, in the extent of 
pended much more on their character than on seventy miles, did not afford a single blade of 
their situation. Instead of tamely resigning sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh w^ater, 
themselves to the secret deliberations and pri- and the rest of the inhospitable waste was un- 
vatc views of a single person, the united coun- trod by the footsteps either of friend or enemies, 

cils of the Greeks were inspired by the generous Whenever a small measure of flour could be 

enthusiasm of a popular assembly, where the discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight 

mind of each citizen is filled with the love of were greedily purchased with ten pieces of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt gold,"^ the beasts of burden were slaughtered 
of death. Conscious of their superiority over the and devoured, and the desert was strewed with 
barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdain- the arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, 
cd to yield, they refused to capitulate: every whose tattered garments and meagre counte- 
obstaclc was surmounted by their patience, nancesdisplayed their past sufferings and actual 
courage, and military skill; and the memorable misery. A small convoy of provisions advanced 
retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur; and 

the weakness of the Persian monarchy. the supply was the more grateful, since it de- 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the dared the fidelity of Sebastian and Procopius, 
emperor might perhaps have stipulated that the At Thibaphata^* the emperor most graciously 
camp of the hungry Romans should be plenti- received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the 
fully supplied,“• and that they should be per- remains of a once flourishing army at length re¬ 
mitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which posed themselves under the walb of Nisibis. The 
was constructed by the hands of the Persians, messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, 
But if Jovian presumed to solicit those equitable in the language of flattery, his election, his treaty, 
terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty and his return, and the new prince had taken 
tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardon- the most effectual measures to secure the allc- 
ed the invaders of his country. The Saracens glance of the armies and provinces of Europe by 
sofnetimes intercepted the stragglers on the placing the military command in the hands of 
march; but the generals and troops of Sapor those officers who, from motives of interest or 
respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian was inclination, would firmly support the cause of 
sufiered to explore the most convenient place their benefactor. 

for the passage of the river. The small vesseb The friends of Julian had confidently an- 
which had been saved from the conflagration of nounced the success of his expedition. They en- 
the fleet performed the tnost essential service, tertained a fond persuasion that the temples of 
They first conveyed the emperor and his favour- the gods would be enriched with the spoib of 
ites, and afterwards transported, in many sue- the East; that Persia would be reduced to the 
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humble state of a tributary province, governed 
by the laws and magistrates of Rome; that the 
barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the 
art of rhetoric under Grecian masters.^^^ The 
progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire, and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, his affection¬ 
ate subjects were ignorant of the fate and for¬ 
tunes of their prince. Their contemplation of 
fancied triumphs was disturbed by the melan¬ 
choly rumour of his death, and they persisted 
to doubt, after they could no longer deny, the 
truth of that fatal evcnt.“^ The messengers of 
Jovian promulgated the specious talc of a pru¬ 
dent and necessary peace; the voice of fame, 
louder and more sincere, revealed the disgrace 
of the emperor and the conditions of the igno¬ 
minious treaty. The minds of the people were 
filled with astonishment and grief, with indig¬ 
nation and terror, when they were informed 
that the unworthy successor of Julian relin¬ 
quished the five provinces which had been ac¬ 
quired by the victory of Galerius, and that he 
shamefully surrendered to the barbarians the 
important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark of 
the provinces of the East.^“ The deep and dan¬ 
gerous question, how far the public faith should 
be observed when it becomes incompatible 
with the public safety, was freely agitated in 
popular conversation, and some hopes were en¬ 
tertained that the emperor would redeem his 
pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act of' 
patriotic perfidy. The inflexibly spirit of the 
Roman senate had always disclaimed the un¬ 
equal conditions which were extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies; and, if it wore 
necessary to satisfy the national honour by de¬ 
livering the guilty general into the hands of the 
barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in the 
precedent of ancient timcs.“* 

But the emperor, whatever might be the lim¬ 
its of his constitutional authority, was the abso¬ 
lute master of the laws and arms of the state; 
and the same motives which had forced him to 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty 
of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire 
at the expense of a few provinces, and the re¬ 
spectable names of religion and honour conceal¬ 
ed the personal fears and the amibition of Jo¬ 
vian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations 
of the inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, 
forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis; but the next morning after his arrival. 


Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered the 
place, displayed from the citadel the standard 
of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, 
the cruel alternative of exile or servitude. The 
principal citizens of Nisibis, who till that fatal 
moment, had confided in the protection of their 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet. They 
conjured him not to abandon, or at least not to 
deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a bar¬ 
barian tyrant, exasperated by the three succes¬ 
sive defeats which he had experienced under the 
walls of Nisibis. They still possessed arms and 
courage to repel the invaders of their country; 
they requested only the permission of using 
them in their own defence, and, as soon as they 
had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into 
the rank of his subjects. 'I'heir arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of 
oaths; and as the reluctance with which he ac¬ 
cepted the present of a crown of gold convinced 
the citizens of their hopeless condition, the ad¬ 
vocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, “O 
emperor! may you thus be crow ned by all the 
cities of your dominions 1” Jovian, who in a few 
weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,^** 
was displeased with fre(*doin, and oflended with 
truth; and as he reasonably supposed that the 
discontent of the people might incline them to 
submit to the Persian government, he published 
an edict, under pain of death, th^ they should 
leave the city within the term of three days. 
Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the 
scene of universal despair, which he seems to 
have viewed with an eye of compassion.**^ 
The martial youth deserted, with indignant 
grief, the walls which they had so gloriously 
defended; the disconsolate mourner dropped a 
last tear over the tomb of a son or husband, 
which must soon be profaned by the rude hand 
of a barbarian master; and the aged citizen 
kissed the threshold and clung to the doors of 
the house where he had passed the cheerful and 
careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembling multitude; the dis¬ 
tinctions of rank, and sex, and agc,^were lost in 
the general calamity. Every one strove to bear 
away some fragment from the wreck of his for¬ 
tunes; and as they could not comTiiand the im¬ 
mediate service of an adequate number of horses 
or waggons, they were obliged to leave behind 
them the greatest part of their valuable effects. 
The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy 
fugitives. They were seated, however, in a new- 
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built quarter of Amida; and that rising city, 
with the reinforcement of a very considerable 
colony, soon recovered its former splendour and 
became the capital of Mesop>otamia.'^^ Similar 
orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the 
Moors, and for the restitution of the five prov¬ 
inces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory 
and the fruits of his victory; and this ignomini¬ 
ous peace has justly been considered as a memo¬ 
rable era in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. The predecessors of Jovian had some¬ 
times relinquished the dominion of distant and 
unprofitable provinces; hut, since the founda¬ 
tion of the city, the genius of Rome, the god 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sword of 
a victorious enemy.*®’ 

After Jovian had performed those engage¬ 
ments which the voice of his people might have 
tempted him to violate, he hastened away from 
the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with 
his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch. 
128 Without consu*tin^ llie dictates of religious 
zeal, he was prompted, by humanity and grati¬ 
tude, to Ijcstow the last honours on the remains 
of his deceased sovereign;*®* and Procopius, who 
sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
removed from the command of the armv, under 
the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. 
The corpse of Julian wiis transported from Nisibis 
to Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days, and, 
as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful la¬ 
mentations and clamorous insults. The Pagans 
already placed their beloved hero in the rank 
of those gods whose worship he had restored, 
while the invectives of the Christians pursued 
the soul of the apostate to hell, and his body to 
the grave.**® One party lamented the approach¬ 
ing ruin of their altars, the other celebrated the 
marvellous deliverance of the church. The 
Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance which 
had Ix'cn so long suspended over the guilty head 
of Julian. They acknowledged that the death of 
the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the 
Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, 
and Cappadocia ;*** and instead of suffering him 
to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion 
ascribed the heroic deed to the obscure hand of 
somo mortal or immortal champion of the 


faith.**® Such imprudent declarations were ea¬ 
gerly adopted by the malice or credulity of their 
adversaries,*** who darkly insinuated or confi¬ 
dently asserted that the governors of the church 
had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a 
domestic assassin.*** Above sixteen years after 
the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged in a public oration ad¬ 
dressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. 
His suspicions arc unsupported by fact or argu¬ 
ment, and we can only esteem the generous zeal 
of the sophist of Antioch for the cold and neg¬ 
lected ashes of his friend.*** 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as 
well as in the triumphs of the Romans that the 
voice of praise should be corrected by that of 
satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world.*®* This custom was practised in the fu¬ 
neral of Julian. The comedians, who resented 
his contempt and aversion for the theatre, ex¬ 
hibited, with the applause of a Christian audi¬ 
ence, the lively and exaggerated representation 
of the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. 
His various character and singular manners af¬ 
forded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi¬ 
cule.**’ In the exercise of his uncommon talents 
he often descended below the majesty of his 
rank. Alexander was transformed into Diogenes 
—the philosopher was degraded into a priest. 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity; his sup>erstition disturbed the peace and 
endangered the safetv of a mighty empire; and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in¬ 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious ef¬ 
forts of art, or even of affectation. The remains of 
Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia; but his 
stately tomb, w^hich arose in that city on the banks 
of the cold and limpid Cydnus,*** was displeas¬ 
ing to the faithful friends who loved and revered 
the memor>^ of that extraordinary man. The phil¬ 
osopher expressed a very reasonable w’ish that 
the disciple of Plato might have reposed amidst 
the groves of the Academy,*** while the soldier 
exclaimed, in bolder accents, that the ashes of 
Juli’.n should have been mingled with those of 
Carsar, in the field of Mars, and among the 
ancient monuments of Roman virtue.**® The 
history of princes does not very frequently re¬ 
new the example of a similar competition. 



CHAPTER XXV 


The Government and Death of Jovian. Elation of Valentinian, who associates his 
Brother Valensy and makes the final Division of the Eastern and Western Em¬ 
pires. Revolt of Procopius. Civil and Ecclesiastical Administration. Germany. 
Britain. Africa. The East. The Danube. Death of Valentinian. His two 
SonSy Gratian and ValerUirmn //., succeed to the Western Empire. 

T he death of Julian had left the public af- leaders of the contending sects, convinced from 

fairs of the empire in a very doubtful and experience how much their fate would depend 

dangerous situation. The Roman army on the earliest impressions that were made on 

was saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, the mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to 

treaty;^ and the first moments of peace were the court of Edcssa, or Antioch. The highways 

consecrated by the pious Jovian to restore the of the East were crowded with Homoousian, 

domestic tranquillity of the church and state, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomian 

The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of tnshops, who struggled to outstrip each other in 

reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious the holy race; the apartments of the palace re« 

war; and the balance which he affected to pre- sounded with their clamours, and the ears of the 

serve between the hostile factions served only to prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, 

perpetuate the contest by the vicissitudes of by the singular mixture of metaphysical argu- 

hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient ment and passionate invective.^ The modern* 

possession and actual favour. The Christians tion of Jovian, who recommended concord and 

had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel, and the charity, and referred the disputants to the sen- 

Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. In tence of a future council, was interpreted as a 

private families the sentiments of nature were symptom of indifference; but his attachment to 

extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and re* the Nicene Greed was at length discovered and 

venge; the majesty of the laws was violated or declared by the reverence which he expressed 

abused; the cities of the East were stained with for the celestial* virtues of the great Athanasius, 

blood; and the most implacable enemies of the The intrepid veteran of the faith,^t the age of 

Romans were in the bosom of their country, seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first 

Jovian was educated in the profession of Chris-* intelligence of the tyrant’s death. The acclama* 
tianity; and as he marched from Nisibis to An* tions of the people seated him once more on the 

tioch, the banner of the Cross, the Labarum of archicpiscopal throne, and he wisely accepted 

Constantine, which was again displayed at the or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. The ven* 

head of the legions, announced to the people the erable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage 

faith of their new emperor. As soon as he as* and insinuating eloquence, sustained the repu* 

cended the throne he transmitted a circular tation which he had already acquired in the 

epistle to all the governors of provinces, in courts of four successive princes.‘ As soon as he 

which he confessed the divine truth and secured had gained the confidence and secured the faith 

the legal establishment of the Christian religion, of the Christian emperor, he returned in tri- 

The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished, umph to his diocese, and continued, with ma- 

the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and ture counsels and undiminished vigour, to di* 

enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament rect, ten years longer,* the ecclesiastical govern- 

that the distress of the times obliged him to di* ment of Alexandria, Egypt, and Ihe Catholic 

minish the measure of charitable distributions.* church. Before his departure from Antioch, he 

The Christians were unanimous in the loud and assured Jovian that his orthodox devotion would 

sincere applause which they bestowed on the be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign, 

pious successor of Julian; but they were still ig* Athanasius had reason to hope that he should 

norant what creed or what synod he would be allowed either the merit of a successful pre¬ 
choose for the standard of orthodoxy, and the diction, or the excuse of a grateful though in¬ 
peace of the church immediately revived those effectual prayer.^ 

eager disputes which had been suspended dur- The slightest force, when it is applied to assist 
ing the season of persecution. Thm episcopal and guide the natural descent of its objecti 

38a 
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operates with irresistible weight; and Jovian 
had the good fortune to embrace the religious 
opinions which were supported by the spirit of 
the times, and the zeal and numbers of the most 
powerful sect/ Under his reign Christianity ob¬ 
tained an easy and lasting victory; and as soon 
as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, 
the genius of Paganism, which had been fondly 
raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk 
irrecoverably in the dust. In many cities the 
temples were shut or deserted; the philosophers, 
who had abused their transient favour, thought 
it prudent to shave their beards and disguise 
their profession; and the Christians rejoiced 
that they were now in a condition to forgive or 
to revenge the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.® The consternation 
of the Pagan world was dispelled by a wise and 
gracious edict of toleration, in which Jovian ex¬ 
plicitly declared that, although he should severe¬ 
ly punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his 
subjects might exercise, with freedom and safe¬ 
ty, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the 
orator Themistius, who was deputed by the 
senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius ex¬ 
patiates on the clemency of the Divine Nature, 
the facility of human error, the rights of con¬ 
science, and the independence of the mind, 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the prin¬ 
ciples of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Sufx^rstition herself, in the hour of her distress, 
is not ashamed to implore. He justly observes 
that in the recent changes both religions had 
been alternately disgraced by the seeming ac¬ 
quisition of worthless proselytes, of those vota¬ 
ries of the reigning purple w'ho could pass, with¬ 
out a reason and without a blush, from the 
church to the temple, and from the altars of 
Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians.^® 
In the space of seven months the Roman 
troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had 
performed a march of fifteen hundred miles, in 
which they had endured all the hardships of 
war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstand¬ 
ing their services, their fatigues, and the ap¬ 
proach of winter, the timid and impatient Jo¬ 
vian allowed only to the men and horses a res¬ 
pite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain 
the indiscreet and malicious raillery of the peo¬ 
ple of Antioch.*^ He was impatient to possess the 
palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the 
ambition of some competitor who might occupy 
the vacant allegiance of Europe; but he soon re¬ 
ceived the grateful intelligence that his author¬ 


ity was acknowledged from the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus to the Atlantic ocean. By the first letters 
which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, he had delegated the military command 
of Gaul and lllyricum to Malarich^ a brave and 
faithful officer of the nation of the Franks, and 
to his father-in-law. Count Luci Ilian, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and conduct 
in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined 
an office to which he thought himself unequal, 
and Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an 
accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts.^ 
But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his 
disgrace, soon appeased the tumult and con¬ 
firmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken 
with loyal acclamations, and the deputies of the 
Western armies^® saluted their new sovereign as 
he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of 
Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he con¬ 
tinued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the 
province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, 
with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the 
consulship.^® Dadastana,^® an obscure town, al¬ 
most at an equal distance betwxcn Ancyra and 
Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his jour¬ 
ney and his life. After indulging himself with a 
plentiful, perhaps an intemperate supper, he re¬ 
tired to rest, and the next morning the emperor 
Jovian was found dead in his bed. The cause of 
this sudden death was variously understood. By 
some it was ascribed to the consequences of an 
indigestion, occasioned either by the quantity 
of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms 
which he had swallowed in the evening. Ac¬ 
cording to others, he was suffocated in his sleep 
by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted 
from the walls of the apartment the unwhole¬ 
some moisture of the fresh plaster.®* But the 
w^ant of a regular inquiry into the death of a 
prince whose reign and person were soon for¬ 
gotten appears to have been the only circum¬ 
stance which countenanced the malicious whis¬ 
pers of poison and domestic guilt.®® The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople to be interred 
with his predecessors, and the sad procession 
was met on the road by his wife Charito, the 
daughter of Count Lucillian, who still wept the 
recent death of her father, and was hastening to 
dry her tears in the embraces of an Imperial 
husband. Her disappointment and grief WTre 
embittered by the anxiety of maternal tender¬ 
ness. Six weeks before the death of Jo\'ian, his 
infant son had been placed in the curule chair, 
adorned with the title of /(fobtlissmus and the 
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vain ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of 
his fortune, the royal youth, who from his grand* 
father assumed the name of Varronian, was re¬ 
minded only by the jealousy of the government 
that he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen 
years afterwards he was still alive; but he had 
already been deprived of an eye, and his af¬ 
flicted mother expected, every hour, that the 
innocent victim would be tom from her arms, 
to appease with his blood the suspicions of the 
reigning prince.^* 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the 
Roman world remained ten days^* without a 
master. The ministers and generals still contin¬ 
ued to meet in council, to exercise their respec¬ 
tive functions, to maintain the public order, 
and peaceably to conduct the army to the city 
of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen for the 
place of the election.-^ In a solemn assembly of 
the civil and military powers of the empire, the 
diadem was again unanimously offered to the 
praefect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal; and, when the virtues of the father were 
alleged in favour of the son, the przefcct, with 
the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared 
to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and 
the inexperienced youth of the other, were 
equally incapable of the laborious duties of gov¬ 
ernment. Several candidates were proposed, 
and, after weighing the objections of chairacter 
or situation, they were successively rejected: 
but as soon as the name of Valentinian was pro¬ 
nounced, the merit of that ofRcer united the 
suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained* 
the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Val- 
entinian^ was the son of Count Cratian, a na¬ 
tive oi Cibalis, in Pannonia, who from an ob¬ 
scure condition had raised himself, by matchless 
strength and dexterity, to the military com¬ 
mand of Africa and Britain, from which he re¬ 
tired with an ample fortune and suspicious in¬ 
tegrity. The rank and services of Gratian con¬ 
tributed, however, to smooth the first steps of 
the promotion of his son, and aflbrded him an 
early opportunity of displaying those solid and 
useful qualifications which raised his character 
above the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. 
The person of Valentinian was tall, graceful, 
and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, 
inspired his friends with awe, and his enemies 
wi^ fear; and, to second the efforts of his un¬ 
daunted courage, the son of Gratian had in¬ 
herited the advantages of a strong and healthy 
constitution. By the habits of chastity and tem¬ 
perance, which restrain the appetites and in¬ 
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vigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his 
own and the public esteem. The avocations of a 
military life had diverted his youth from the ele* 
gant pursuits of literature; he was ignorant of 
the Greek language and the arts of rhetoric; 
but, as the mind of the orator was never discon* 
certed by timid perplexity, he was able, as often 
as the occasion prompt^ him, to deliver his 
decided sentiments with bold and ready elocu¬ 
tion. The laws of martial discipline were the 
only laws that he had studied, and he was soon 
distinguished by the laborious diligence and in¬ 
flexible severity with which he discharged and 
enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of 
Julian he provoked the danger of disgrace by 
the contempt which he publicly expressed for 
the reigning religion;*^ and it should seem, from 
his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and 
unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the 
efl'ect of military spirit rather than of Christian 
zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still em¬ 
ployed by a prince who esteemed his merit,** 
and in the various events of the Persian w ar he 
improved the reputation which he had already 
acquired on the banks of the Rhine. The celer¬ 
ity and success with which he executed an im¬ 
portant commission recommended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable com¬ 
mand of the second schooly or company, ol 'lar- 
gctccrs of the domestic guards. In the march 
from Antioch he had reached his quarters at 
Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly summoned, 
without guilt and without intrigue, to assume, 
in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at 
Nice was of little moment, unless it were con¬ 
firmed by the voice of the army. The aged Sal¬ 
lust, who had long observed the irrc*gular fluc¬ 
tuations of popular assemblies, proposed, under 
pain of death, that none of those {arsons whose 
rank in the service might excite a party in their 
favour, should appear in public on the day of 
the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence 
of ancient superstition, that a whole day was 
voluntarily added to this dangerous interval be¬ 
cause it happened to be the intercalation of the 
Bissextile.*^ At length, when the hour was sup¬ 
posed to be propitious, Valentinian showed him¬ 
self from a lofty tribunal; the judicious choice 
was applauded, and the new prince w'as sol¬ 
emnly invested with the diadem and the purple, 
amidst the acclamations of the troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunaL 
But when he stretched forth his hand to address 
the armed multitude, a busy whisper was aoci* 
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dentally itarted in the ranks, and insensibly 
swelled into a loud and imperious clamour, that 
he should name, without delay, a colleague in 
the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valen- 
tinian obtained silence and commanded respect, 
and he thus addressed the assembly: “A few 
minutes since it was in jfour power, fellow-sol¬ 
diers, to have left me in the obscurity of a pri¬ 
vate station. Judging from the testimony of my 
past life that 1 deserved to reign, you have 
placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to 
consult the safety and interest of the republic. 
The weight of the universe is undoubtedly too 
great for the hands of a feeble mortal. 1 am con¬ 
scious of the limits of my abilities and the un¬ 
certainty of my life, and, far from declining, I 
am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a worthy 
colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the 
choice of a faitiiful friend requires mature and 
serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be 
my care, het your conduct be dutiful and consis¬ 
tent. Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds 
and bodies; and expect the accustomed dona¬ 
tive on the accession of a new emperor.”^* The 
astonished troops, wuh a mixture of pride, of 
satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of 
their master. Their angry clamours subsided in¬ 
to silent reverence, and Valentinian, encom¬ 
passed with the eagles of the legions and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, 
was conducted in warlike pomp to the palace of 
Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the impor¬ 
tance of preventing some rash declaration of the 
soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs 
and their real sentiments were concisely ex¬ 
pressed by the generous freedom of Dagalai- 
phus. “Most excellent prince,” said that officer, 
“if you consider only your family, you have a 
brother; if you love the republic, look round for 
the most deserving of the Romans.”*® The em¬ 
peror, who suppressed his displeasure without 
altering his intention, slowly proceeded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one 
of the suburbs of that capital,** thirty da>s after 
his own elevation, he bestowed the title of 
Augustus on his brother Valens: and as the 
boldest patriots were convinced that their oppo- 
sitroii, without being serviceable to their coun¬ 
try, would be fatal to themselves, the declara¬ 
tion of his absolute will was received with silent 
submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age, but his abilities had never been 
exercised in any employment, military or civil, 
and his character had not inspin*d the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, 
however, one quality which recommended him 


to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire: a devout and grateful at¬ 
tachment to his benefactor, whose superiority 
of genius, as well as of authority, Valens humbly 
and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of 
his life.*® 

Before Valentinian divided the {provinces, he 
reformed the administration of the empire. All 
ranks of subjects who had been injured or op¬ 
pressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
to support their public accusations. The silence 
of mankind attested the spotless integrity of the 
praefect Sallust,** and his own pressing solicita¬ 
tions that he might be permitted to retire from 
the business of the state were rejected by Valen¬ 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of 
friendship and esteem. But among the favour¬ 
ites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and 
who could no longer hope to be protected either 
by favour or justice.®* The greater part of the 
ministers of the palace and the governors of the 
provinces were removed from their respective 
stations, yet the eminent merit of some officers 
was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, 
and, notwithstanding the opposite clamours of 
zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings of 
this delicate inquiry appear to have been con¬ 
ducted wath a reasonable share of wisdom and 
moderation." The festivity of a new reign re¬ 
ceived a short and suspicious interruption from 
the sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon 
as their health was restored they left Constanti¬ 
nople in the beginning of the spring. In the cas¬ 
tle or palace of Mediana, only three miles from 
Naissus. they executed the solemn and final di¬ 
vision of the Roman empire.®* Valentinian be- 
stowrcd on his brother the rich pracfecture of the 
Easty from the Lm\trr Danube to the confines of 
Persia; whibt he reserved for his immediate 
government the warlike prarfecturcs of lUyricum^ 
Italy, and Caul, from the extremity of Greece to 
the Caledonian rampart and from the rampart 
of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The 
provincial administration remained on its for¬ 
mer basis, but a double supply of generals and 
magistrates was required for two councils and 
two courts; the division was made with a just 
regard to their peculiar merit and situation, 
and seven master-generals were soon created 
cither of the cavalry or infantry. When this im¬ 
portant business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the last 
time. The empieror of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor 
of the East returned to Constantinople to as- 
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sume the dominidn of fifty provinces^ of whose 
language he was totally ignorant.^’ 

'j^e tranquillity of the East was soon disturb¬ 
ed by rebeltion and the throne of Valens was 
threatened by the daring attempts of a rival 
whose affinity to the emperor Jidian^^ was his 
sole merit, aiid had been his only crime. Pro¬ 
copius had been hastily promoted fiom the ob¬ 
scure station of a tribune and a notary to the 
joint command of the army of Mesopotamia; 
the public opinion already named him as the 
successor of a prince who was destitute of na« 
tural heirs; and a vain rumour was propagated 
by his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon at Carrhae, had privately 
invested Procopius with the Imperial purple.^* 
He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive 
behaviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, re¬ 
signed without a contest his military command, 
and retired, with his wife and family, to culti¬ 
vate the ample patrimony which he possessed in 
the province of Cappadocia. These useful and 
innocent occupations were interrupted by the 
appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, 
who, in the name of his new sovereigns, Valen- 
tinian and Valens, was despatched to conduct 
the unfortunate Procopius either to a perpetual 
prison or an ignominious death. His presence of 
mind procured him a longer respite and a more 
splendid fate. Without presuming to dispute the 
royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of 
a few moments to embrace his weeping family, 
and, while the vigilance of his guards was relax¬ 
ed by a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously, 
escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from 
whence he passed over the counti^ of Bosphorus. 
In that sequestered region he remained many 
months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want; his melancholy temper 
brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
agitated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless 
barbarians would violate, without much scru¬ 
ple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment of im¬ 
patience and despair, Procopius embarked in a 
merchant-vessel which made sail for Constan¬ 
tinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of a 
sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy 
the security of a subject. At first he lurked in the 
villages of Bithynia, continually changing his 
habitation and his disguise.^* By degrees he ven¬ 
tured into the capital, trusted his life and for¬ 
tune to the fidelity of two friends, a senator and 
an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of suc¬ 
cess from the intelligence which he obtained of 
the actual state of public affairs. The body of 


the people was infected with a spirit of disoon^ 
tent: they regretted the justice and the abilities 
of Sallust, who had been imprudently dismissed 
from the praefecture of the East. They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude with¬ 
out vigour, and feeble without mildness. They 
dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, the 
patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious min¬ 
ister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears of 
tribute that might remain unpaid since the 
reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circum¬ 
stances were propitious to the designs of an 
usurper. The hostile measures of the Persians 
required the presence of Valens in Syria; from 
the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in 
motion, and the capital was occasionally filled 
with the soldiers who passed or repassed the 
Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were 
persuaded to listen to the secret proposals of the 
conspirators, which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative; and as they still 
revered the memory of Julian, they easily con¬ 
sented to support the hereditary claim of his 
proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they 
were drawn up near the baths of Anastasia, and 
Procopius, clothed in a purple garment more 
suitable to a player than to a monarch, ap¬ 
peared, as if he rose from the dead, in the midst 
of Constantinople. The soldicis, who were pre¬ 
pared for his reception, saluted their trembling 
prince with shouts of joy and vows of fidelity. 
Their numbers were soon increased by a sturdy 
band of peasants collected from the adjacent 
country, and Procopius, shielded by the arms 
of his adherents, was successively conducted to 
the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During 
the first moments of his tumultuous reign he 
was astonished and terrified by the gloomy si¬ 
lence of the people, who were either ignorant of 
the cause or apprehensive of the event. But his 
military strength was superior to any actual re¬ 
sistance; the malcontents flocked to the stand¬ 
ard of rebellion; the poor were excited by the 
hopes, and the rich were intimidated by the 
fear, of a general pillage; and the obstinate cre¬ 
dulity of the multitude was once more deceived 
by the promised advantages of 4 revolution. 
The magistrates were seized, the ^prisons and 
arsenals broke open, the gates and |he entrance 
of the harbour were diligently occupied, and, in 
a few hours, Procopius became the absolute, 
though precarious, master of the Imperial city. 
The usurper improved this unexpected success 
with some degree of courage and dexterity. He 
artfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest, while he dc* 
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luded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent but imaginary ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed in 
the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube were gradually involved in the 
guilt of rebellion, and the Gothic princes con¬ 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constanti¬ 
nople with the formidable strength of several 
thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed the 
Bosphorus, and subdued, without an effort, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and 
Asia. After an honourable defence the city and 
island of Gyzicus yielded to his power, the re¬ 
nowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians 
embraced the cause of the usurper whom they 
were ordered to crush, and, as the veterans were 
continually augmented with new levies, he soon 
app>eared at the head of an army whose valour, 
as well as numbers, were not unequal to the 
greatness of the contest. The son of Hormisdas,^^ 
a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to 
draw his sword against the lawful emperor of 
the East, and the Persian prince was immedi¬ 
ately invested with ancient and extraordi¬ 
nary powers of a Roman proconsul. The alli¬ 
ance of Faustina, the widow of the emperor 
Constantins, who intrusted herself and her 
daughter to the hands of the usurper, added 
dignity and reputation to his cause. The prin¬ 
cess Constantia, who was then about five years 
of age, accompanied, in a litter, the monarch of 
the army. She was shown to the multitude in 
the arms of her adopted father, and, as often 
as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury:** 
they recollected the glories of the house of Con¬ 
stantine, and they declared, with loyal acclama¬ 
tion, that they would shed the last drop of their 
blood in the defence of the royal infant.** 

In the meanwhile Valentinian was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful intelligence of 
the revolt of the East. The difficulties of a Ger¬ 
man war forced him to conflne his immediate 
care to the safety of his own dominions; and, as 
every channel of communication was stopped 
or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, 
to the rumours which were industriously spread 
that the defeat and death of Valens had left 
Procopius sole master of the Eastern provinces. 
Valens was not dead; but on the news of the 
rebellion, which he received at Carsarea, he 
basely despaired of his life and fortune, pro¬ 
posed to negotiate with the usurper, and dis¬ 
covered his secret inclination to abdicate the 
Imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 


ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 
favour the event of the civil war. In a season of 
tranquillity Sallust had resigned without a mur¬ 
mur, but, as soon as the public safety was at¬ 
tacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-emi¬ 
nence of toil and danger, and the restoration of 
that virtuous minister to the prefecture of the 
East was the first step which indicated the re¬ 
pentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of 
the people. The reign of Procopius was appar¬ 
ently supported by powerful armies and obedi¬ 
ent provinces. But many of the principal offi¬ 
cers, military as well as civil, had been urged, 
either by motives of duty or interest, to with¬ 
draw themselves from the guilty scene, or to 
watch the moment of betraying and deserting 
the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced 
by hasty marches to bring the legions of Syria 
to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, 
beauty, and valour excelled all the heroes of the 
age, attacked withta small troop a superior body 
of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the 
soldiers who had served under his banner, he 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such 
was the ascendant of his genius that this extra¬ 
ordinary order was instantly obeyed.** Arbetio, 
a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, 
who had been distinguished by the honours of 
the consulship, was persuaded to leave his re¬ 
tirement, and once more to conduct an army 
into the field. In the heat of action, calmly tak¬ 
ing off his helmet, he showed his grey hairs and 
venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children 
and companions, and exhorted them no longer 
to support the desperate cause of a contemptible 
tyrant, but to follow their old conunander, who 
had so often led them to honour and victory. In 
the two engagements of Thyatira*‘ and Nacolia 
the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his 
troops, who were seduced by the instructions 
and example of their perfidious officers. After 
wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his 
desponding followers, conducted to the Im¬ 
perial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful 
usurper, but the acte of cruelty which were ex¬ 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind.** 

Such indeed are the common and natural 
fruits of despotism and rebellion. But the inqui¬ 
sition into the crime of magic, which, under the 
reign of the two brother8» was so rigorously 
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prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was in- 
teqsreted as the fatal symptom, either of the 
displeasure of Heaven or of the depravity of 
mankind.^’ Let us not hesitate to indulge a 
liberal pride that, in the present age, the en¬ 
lighten^ part of Europe has abolished^^ a cruel 
and odious prejudice, which reigned in every 
climate of the globe and adhered to every sys¬ 
tem of religious opinions.^^ The nations and the 
sects of the Roman world admitted, with equal 
credulity and similar abhorrence, the reality of 
that infernal art^* which was able to control the 
eternal order of the planets and the voluntary 
operations of the human mind. They dreaded 
the mysterious power of spells and incantations, 
of potent herbs and execrable rites, w hich could 
extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort 
from the reluctant daemons the secrets of futur¬ 
ity. They believed, with the wildest inconsis¬ 
tency, that this preternatural dominion of the 
air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, from the 
vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrin¬ 
kled hags and itinerant sorcerers, who passed 
their obscure lives in penury and contempt. 
The arts of magic were equally condemned by 
the public opinion and by the laws of Rome, 
but, as they tended to gratify the most imp)eri- 
ous passions of the heart of man, they were con¬ 
tinually proscribed and continually practised. 
An imaginary cause is capable of producing the 
most serious and mischievous effects. The dark 
predictions of the death of an emperor or the 
success of a conspiracy were calculated only to • 
stimulate the hopes of ambition and to dissolve 
the ties of fidelity, and the intentional guilt of 
magic was aggravated by the actual crimes of 
treason and sacrilege.^ Such vain terrors dis¬ 
turbed the peace of society and the happiness of 
individuals, and the harmless flame which in¬ 
sensibly melted a waxen image might derive a 
powerful and pernicious energy from the af¬ 
frighted fancy of the person whom it was malici¬ 
ously designed to represent." From the infusion 
of those herbs which were supposed to possess a 
supernatural influence it was an easy step to the 
use of more substantial poison, and the folly of 
mankind sometimes became the instrument and 
the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As soon 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the 
ministers of Valens and Valentinian, they could 
not refuse to listen to another charge too fre¬ 
quently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, 
a charge of a softer and less malignant nature, 
for which the pious though excessive rigour of 
CSonstantine h^ recently decreed the punish¬ 


ment of death, This deadly and incoherent 
mixture of treason and magic, of poison and 
adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt 
and innocence, of excuse and aggravation, 
which in these proceedings appear to have been 
confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of 
the judges. They easily discovered that the de¬ 
gree of their industry and discernment was esti¬ 
mated by the Imperial court according to the 
number of executions that were furnished from 
their respective tribunals. It was not without 
extreme reluctance that they pronounced a sen¬ 
tence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted 
such evidence as was stained with perjury or 
procured by torture to prove the most improb¬ 
able charges against the most respectable char¬ 
acters. The progress of the inquiry continually 
opened new subjects of criminal prosecution; 
the audacious informer, whose falsehood was 
detected, retired with impunity; but the wretch¬ 
ed victim who discovered his real or pre¬ 
tended accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the ex¬ 
tremity of Italy and Asia the young and the 
aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 
Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and 
philosophers expired in ignominious and cruel 
tortures. The soldiers who were appointed to 
guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of 
pity and indignation, that their numbers were 
insufficient to oppose the Hight or resistance of 
the multitude of captives. ThT wealthiest 
families were ruined by fines and confiscations; 
the most innocent citizens trembled for their 
safety; and we may form some notion ol the 
magnitude of the evil from the extravagant 
assertion of an ancient writer, that in the ob¬ 
noxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and 
the fugitives formed the greatest part of the 
inhabitants." 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in¬ 
nocent and illustrious Romans who were sacri¬ 
ficed to the cruelty of the first Caesars, the art of 
the historian, or the merit of the suflercrs, ex¬ 
cites in our breasts the most lively sensations of 
terror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse 
and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus has 
delineated his bloody figures with tedious and 
disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engaged by the contrast of frc'cdom and 
servitude, of recent greatness and of actual mis¬ 
ery, we should turn with horror from the fre¬ 
quent executions which disgraced, both at Rome 
and Antioch, the reign of the two brothers.®* 
Valens was of a timid,®® and Valentinian of a 
choleric, disposition.®® An anxious regard to his 
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personal safety was the ruling principle of the 
administration of Valens. In the condition of 
a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, 
the hand of the oppressor; and when he ascend¬ 
ed the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind 
would secure the patient submission of his peo¬ 
ple. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and conHscation, the wealth 
which his economy would have refused.They 
urged, with persuasive eloquence, that^ in ail 
case^ of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; 
that the power supposes the intention of mis¬ 
chief; that the intention is not less criminal than 
the act; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or dis¬ 
turb the repose, of his sovereign. The judgment 
of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, and his 
confidence abused; but he would have silenced 
the informers with a contemptuous smile, had 
they presumed to alarm his fortitude by the 
sound of danger. They praised his inflexible 
love of justice; and, in the pursuit of justice, the 
cmiieror was easilv K-inptfd to consider clem¬ 
ency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue. As 
long as he wrestled with his equals in the bold 
competition of an active and ambitious life, 
Valentinian was seldom injured, and never in¬ 
sulted, with impunity: if his prudence was ar¬ 
raigned, his spirit was applauded; and the 
proudest and most powerful generals were ap¬ 
prehensive of provoking the resentment of a 
fearless stildier. After he became master of the 
world, he unfortunately forgot that, where no 
resistance can be made, no courage can be ex¬ 
erted ; and instead of consulting the dictates of 
reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furi¬ 
ous emotions of his temper, at a time when they 
were disgraceful to him.sclf, and fatal to the de¬ 
fenceless objects of his displeasure. In the gov¬ 
ernment of his hoaschold, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary ofTences—a hasty 
word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay— 
were chastised by a sentence of immediate 
death. The expressions which issued the most 
readily from the mouth of the emperor of the 
West were, “Strike off his head;*’—“Burn him 
alit^c;**—“Let him be beaten with clubs till he 
expires;”” and his most favoured ministers soon 
understood that, by a rash attempt to dispute or 
suspend the execution of his sanguinary com- 
mand.s, they might involve themselves in the 
guilt and punishment of disobedience. The re¬ 
peated gratification of this savage justice hard¬ 
ened the mind of Valentinian against pity and 
remorse; and the sallies of passion were con¬ 


firmed by the habits of cruelty.** He could be¬ 
hold with calm satisfaction the convulsive ago¬ 
nies of torture and death: he reserved his friend¬ 
ship for those faithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of 
Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest fam¬ 
ilies of Rome, was rewarded with the royal ap¬ 
probation, and the praefecturc of Gaul. Two 
fierce and enormous bears, dLstinguished by the 
appellations of Innocence and Mica Aureaj could 
alone deserve to share the favour of Maximin. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always 
placed near the bedchamber of Valentinian, 
who frequently amused his eyes with the grate¬ 
ful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the 
bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were 
abandoned to their rage. Their diet and exer¬ 
cises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor; and when Innocence had earned her 
discharge, by a long course of meritorious serv¬ 
ice, the iaithiul aifimal was again restored to 
the freedom of her native woods.” 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when 
the mind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or 
that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed 
the sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the 
father of his country. The dispassionate judg¬ 
ment of the Western emperor could clearly per¬ 
ceive, and accurately pursue, his own and the 
public interest; and the sovereign of the East, 
who imitated with equal docility the various 
examples which he received from his elder 
brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom 
and virtue of the praefcct Sallust. Both princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste 
and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life; and, under their reign, the 
pleasures of the court never cost the people a 
blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed many 
of the abuses of the times of Constantius; judi¬ 
ciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor; and displayed a style 
and spirit of legislation w hich might inspire pos¬ 
terity with the most lavourablc opinion of their 
character and government. It is not from the 
roaster of Innocence that we should expect the 
tender regard for the welfare of his subjects 
which prompted Valentinian to condemn the 
exposition of new-born infants,*’* and to estab¬ 
lish fourteen skilful ph>'8icians, with stipends 
and privileges, in the fourteen quarters of Rome. 
The good sense of an illiterate soldier founded 
an useful and liberal institution for the educa¬ 
tion of youth, and the support of declining 
science.*^ It was his intention that the arts of 
rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the 
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Gredk and Latin languages, in the metropolis of 
every province; and as the size and dignity of 
the school was usually proportioned to the im¬ 
portance of the city, the academies of Rome and 
Constantinople claimed a just and singular pre¬ 
eminence. The fragments of the literary edicts of 
Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of 
Constantinople, which was gradually improved 
by subsequent regulations. That school consist¬ 
ed of thirty-one professors in different branches 
of learning. One philosopher and two lawyers; 
five sophists and ten grammarians for the Greek, 
and three orators and ten grammarians for the 
Latin tongue; besides seven scribes, or, as they 
were then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious 
pens supplied the public library with fair and 
correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is 
the more curious, as it affords the first outlines 
of the form and discipline of a modern univer¬ 
sity. It was required that they should bring 
proper certificates from the magistrates of their 
native province. Their names, professions, and 
places of abode, were regularly entered in a 
public register. The studious youth were severe¬ 
ly prohibited from wasting their time in feasts or 
in the theatre; and the term of their education 
was limited to the age of twenty. The praefect of 
the city was empowered to chastise the idle and 
refractory by stripes or expulsion; and he was 
directed to make an annual report to the master 
of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of 
the scholars might be usefully applied to the 
public service. The institutions of Vaientiniazf 
contributed to secure the benefipi of peace and 
plenty; and the cities were guarded by the es¬ 
tablishment of the Dejensofs;^ freely elected as 
the tribunes and advocates of the p>eople, to 
support their rights, and to expose their griev¬ 
ances, before the tribunals of the civil magis¬ 
trates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by 
two princes who had been so long accustomed 
to the rigid economy of a private fortune; but 
in the receipt and application of the revenue, a 
discerning eye might observe some difference 
between the government of the East and of the 
West. Valens was persuaded that royal liberal¬ 
ity can be supplied only by public oppression, 
and his ambition never aspired to secure, by 
their actual distress, the future strength and 
prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing 
the weight of taxes, which in the space of forty 
years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, 
in the first years of his reign, one-fourth of the 
tribute of the East.** Valentinian appears to 


have been less attentive and less anxious to re* 
lieve the burthens of his people. He might re¬ 
form the abuses of the fiscal administration; but 
he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property; as he was convinced 
that the revenues which supported the luxury of 
individuals would be much more advantage¬ 
ously employed for the defence and improve¬ 
ment of the state. The subjects of the East, who 
enjoyed the present benefit, applauded the in¬ 
dulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid merit of Valentinian was felt and ac¬ 
knowledged by the subsequent generation.*^ 
But the most honourable circumstance of the 
character of Valentinian is the firm and tem¬ 
perate impartiality which he uniformly pre¬ 
served in an age of religious contention. His 
strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, 
by study, declined, with respectful indifference, 
the subtle questions of theological debate. The 
government of the Emth claimed his vigilance, 
and satisfied his ambition; and while he remem¬ 
bered that he was the disciple of the church, he 
never forgot that he was the sovereign of the 
clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalised his zeal for the honour of Christian¬ 
ity: he allowed to his subjects the privilege 
which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept with gratitude and confidence the 
general toleration which was granted by a 
prince addicted to passion, but incapable of fear 
or of disguise.** The Pagans, ihe^ews, and ail 
the various sects which acknowledged the divine 
authority of Christ, were protected by the laws 
from arbitrary power or popular insult; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Valentin- 
ian, except those secret and criminal practices 
which abused the name of religion for the dark 
purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, 
as it was more cruelly punished, was more strict¬ 
ly proscribed: but the emperor admitted a for¬ 
mal distinction to protect the ancient methods 
of divination, which were approved by the sen¬ 
ate and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. He 
had condemned, with the consent of the most 
rational Pagans, the licence of notturnal sacri¬ 
fices; but he immediately admitted the petition 
of Prsetextatus, proconsul of Achai^, who repre¬ 
sented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary and comfortless if they wem deprived of 
the invaluable blessing of the Eleusinian mys¬ 
teries. Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps 
it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that 
her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human mind the latent and deadly principle of 
fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
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was inforced by the wise and vigorous govern* 
ment of Valcntinian, by suspending the repeti¬ 
tion of mutual injuries, contributed to soften the 
manners, and abate the prejudices, of the reli¬ 
gious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately 
placed at a distance from the scene of the fierc¬ 
est controversies. As soon as the Christians of 
the West had extricated themselves from the 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily re¬ 
lapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the 
small remains of the Arian party, that still sub¬ 
sisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be consid¬ 
ered rather as objects of contempt than of re¬ 
sentment. But in the provinces of the East, from 
the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, the 
strength and numbers of the hostile factions 
were more equally balanced; and this equality, 
instead of recommending the counsels of peace, 
served only to perpetuate the horrors of religious 
war. The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives 
were sometimes followed by blows. Athanasius 
still reigned at Alexarvlri^; the thrones of Con¬ 
stantinople and Antioch were occupied by Arian 
prelates; and every episcopal vacancy was the 
occasion of a p>opular tumult. The Homoou- 
sians were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty- 
nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops; but 
their secret reluctance to embrace the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the 
tiiumph; and the declaration of Valens, who, in 
the first years of his reign, had imitated the im¬ 
partial conduct of his brother, was an important 
victory on the side of Arianism. The two broth¬ 
ers had passed their private life in the condition 
of catechumens; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacraments of bap¬ 
tism lx*forc he exposed his person to the dangers 
of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed himself 
to Eudoxus,®* bishop of the Imperial city; and if 
the ignorant monarch was instructed by that 
Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox the¬ 
ology, his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was 
the inevitable consequence of his erroneous 
choice. Whatever had been the determination 
of the emperor, he must have offended a numer¬ 
ous' party of his Christian subjects; as the lead¬ 
ers ^th of the Homoousians and of the Arians 
believed that, if they were not suffered to reign, 
they were most cruelly injured and oppressed. 
After he had taken this decisive step, it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult for him to preserve either the 
virtue, or the reputation^ of impartiality. He 
never aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a 
profound theologian; but, as he had received 


with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudox¬ 
us, Valens resigned his conscience to the direc¬ 
tion of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted 
by the influence of his authority the re-union of 
the Athanasian heretics to the body of theCatholic 
church. At first he pitied their blindness; by de¬ 
grees he was provoked at their obstinacy; and 
he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he 
was an object of hatred. The feeble mind of 
Valens was always swayed by the persons with 
whom he familiarly conversed; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours 
the most readily granted in a despotic court. 
Such punishments were frequently inflicted on 
the leaders of the Homoousian party; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constanti¬ 
nople, who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt 
on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and 
premeditated malice of the emperor and his 
Arian ministers. In every contest the catholics 
(if we may antici]$hte that name) were obliged 
to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of 
those of their adversaries. In every election the 
claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pref¬ 
erence; and if they were opposed by the major¬ 
ity of the people, he was usually supported by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by 
the terrors of a military force. The enemies of 
Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years of 
his venerable age; and his temporary retreat to 
his father’s sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who in¬ 
stantly flew to arms, intimidated the prarfect: 
and the archbishop was permitted to end his 
life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the 
signal of the persecution of Egypt; and the Pa¬ 
gan minister of Valens, who forcibly seated the 
worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, 
purchased the favour of the reigning party by 
the blood and sufferings of their Christian 
brethren. Tlie free toleration of the heathen and 
Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a cir¬ 
cumstance which aggravated the misery of the 
catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of 
the East.*® 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of 
Valens; and the character of a prince who de¬ 
rived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a fee¬ 
ble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology. Yet 
candour may discover some reasons to suspect 
that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens c^ten 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of 
their master; and that the real measure of facts 
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has been very liberally magnified by the vehe* 
ment declamation and easy credulity of his an¬ 
tagonists.^ I. The silence of Valentinian may 
suggest a probable argument that the partial 
severities which were exercised in the name and 
provinces of his colleague amounted only to 
some obscure and inconsiderable deviations 
from the established system of religious tolera¬ 
tion; and the judicious historian, who has 
praised the equal temper of the elder brother, 
has not thought himself obliged to contrast the 
tranquillity of the West with the cruel persecu¬ 
tion of the East.^® 2 . Whatever credit may be al¬ 
lowed to vague and distant reports, the charac¬ 
ter, or at least the behaviour, of Valens may be 
most distinctly seen in his personal transactions 
with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the manage¬ 
ment of the Trinitarian cause.^^ The circum¬ 
stantial narrative has been composed by the 
friends and admirers of Basil; and as soon as we 
have stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and 
miracle, we shall be astonished by the unex¬ 
pected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who ad¬ 
mired the firmness of his character, or was ap¬ 
prehensive, if he employed violence, of a general 
revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The arch¬ 
bishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride,the 
truth of his opinions and the dignity of his rank, 
was left in the free possession of his conscience 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted 
at the solemn service of the cathedral; and, in¬ 
stead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
the donation of a valuable estate for the use of 
an hospital which Basil had lately founded in 
the neighbourhood of Caesarea.’’ 3 . I am not 
able to discover that any law (such as Theodo¬ 
sius afterwards enacted against the Arians) was 
published by Valens against the Athanasian 
sectaries; and the edict which excited the most 
violent clamours may not appear so extremely 
reprehensible. The emperor had observed that 
several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis¬ 
position under the pretence of religion, had as¬ 
sociated themselves with the monks of Egypt; 
and he directed the count of the East to drag 
them from their solitude, and to compel those 
deserters of society to accept the fair alternative 
of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of 
discharging the public duties of men and citi¬ 
zens.’^ The ministers of Valens seem to have ex¬ 
tended the sense of this penal statute, since they 
claimed a right of enlisting the young and able- 
bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detach¬ 
ment of cavalry and infantry, consisting of three 
thousand men, marched frenn Alexandria into 


the adjacent desert of Nitria,” which was peo¬ 
pled by five thousand monks. The soldiers were 
conducted by Arian priests; and it is reported 
that a considerable slaughter was made in the 
monasteries which disobeyed the commands of 
their sovereign.’® 

The strict regulations which have been framed 
by the wisdom of modern legislators to restrain 
the wealth and avarice of the clergy may be 
originally deduced from the example of the em¬ 
peror Valentinian. His edict,” addressed to 
Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in 
the churches of the city. He admonished the 
ecclesiastics and monks not to fi^quent the 
houses of widows and virgins; and menaced 
their disobedience with the animadversion of 
the civil judge. The director was no longer per¬ 
mitted to receive any gift, or legacy, or inheri¬ 
tance, from the liberality of his s|)iritual daugh¬ 
ter: every testament contrary to this edict was 
declared null and void: and the illegal donation 
was confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a 
subsequent regulation it should seem that the 
same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops: and that all persons of the ecclesiastical 
order were rendered incapable of receiving any 
testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the 
guardian of domestic happiness and virtue, Va¬ 
lentinian applied this severe remedy to the 
growing evil. In the capital of the empire the 
females of noble and opulent hou^s possessed a 
very ample share of independent property; and 
many of those devout females had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity, not only with the 
cold assent of the understanding, but with the 
warmth of afiection, and perhaps with the eag¬ 
erness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures 
of dress and luxury; and renounced, for the 
praise of chastity, the soft endearments of con¬ 
jugal society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or ap¬ 
parent sanctity, was chosen to direct their tim¬ 
orous conscience, and to amuse the vacant ten¬ 
derness of their heart: and the unbounded con¬ 
fidence which they hastily bestowed was often 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts, who hastened 
from the extremities of the East, to enjoy, on 
a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic 
profession. By their contempt of the world, they 
insensibly acquired its most desirable advan¬ 
tages; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty 
of an opulent household, and the respectful 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the cli¬ 
ents of a senatorial family. The immense for¬ 
tunes of the Roman ladies were gradually con- 
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8umcd in lavish alms and expensive pilgrim¬ 
ages; and the artful monk, who had assigned 
himself the first, or possibly the sole place, in the 
testament of his spiritual daughter, still pre¬ 
sumed to declare, with the smooth face of hy¬ 
pocrisy, that hi was only the instrument of char¬ 
ity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, 
but disgraceful, trade, which was exercised by 
the clergy to defraud the expectations of the 
natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a 
superstitious age: and two of the most respect¬ 
able of the Latin fathers very honestly confess 
that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was 
just and necessary; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege which 
was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and 
the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and au¬ 
thority of the legislator are seldom victorious in 
a contest with the vigilant dexterity of private 
interest: and jerom, or Ambrose, might pa¬ 
tiently acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual 
or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked 
in the pursuit of personal emolument, they 
would exert a moic i!au<ii4ble industry to in¬ 
crease the wealth of the church; and dignify 
their covetousness with the specious names of 
piety and patriotism.’* 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was con¬ 
strained to stigmatise the avarice of his clergy 
by the publications of the law of Valentinian, 
had the good sense, or the good fortune, to en¬ 
gage in his service the zeal and abilities of the 
learned Jerom; and the grateful saint has cele¬ 
brated the merit and purity of a very ambiguous 
character.®® But the splendid vices of the church 
of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and 
Damasus, liavc been curiously observed by the 
historian Ammianus, who delivers his impartial 
sense in these expressive words:—“The prac- 
fecture of Juventius was accompanied with 
peace and plenty, but the tranquillity of his 
government was soon disturbed by a bloody se¬ 
dition of the distracted people. The ardour of 
Damasus and Ursinus to seize the episcopal scat 
surpassed the ordinary measure of human am¬ 
bition. They contended with the rage of party; 
the. quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 
death of their followers; and the pra^fect, un¬ 
able to resist or to appease the tumult, was con¬ 
strained by superior violence to retire into the 
suburbs. Damasus prevailed: the well-disputed 
victoiy remained on the side of his faction; one 
hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies®' were 
found in the Basilica of Sicininus,®* where the 
Christians hold their religious assemblies; and 
it was long before the angry minds of the peo¬ 


ple resumed their accustomed tranquillity. 
When I consider the splendour of the capital, I 
am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
should inflame the desires of ambitious men, 
and produce the fiercest and most obstinate con¬ 
tests. The successful candidate is secure that he 
will be enriched by the offerings of matrons;®® 
that, as soon as his dress is composed with be¬ 
coming care and elegance, he may proceed in 
his chariot through the streets of Rome;®® and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table 
will not equal the profuse and delicate enter¬ 
tainments provided by the taste and at the ex¬ 
pense of the Roman pontiffs. How much more 
rationally (continues the honest Pagan) would 
those pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, 
instead of alleging the greatness of the city as an 
excuse for their manners, they would imitate 
the exemplary life of some provincial bishops, 
whose temperance and sobriety, whose mean 
apparel and dowi£ast looks, recommend their 
pure and modest virtue to the Deity and his true 
worshippers!’*®^ The schism of Damasus and 
Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the 
latter; and the wisdom of the praefcct Practex- 
tatus®® restored the tranquillity of the city. Prac- 
textatus was a philosophic Pagan, a man of 
learning, of taste, and politeness; who disguised 
a reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured 
Damasus that if he could obtain the bishopric of 
Rome, he himself would immediately embrace 
tlic Christian religion.®’ This lively picture of 
the wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth 
century becomes the more curious as it repre¬ 
sents the intermediate degree between the hum¬ 
ble poverty of the apostolic fisherman and the 
royal state of a temporal prince whose domin¬ 
ions extend from the coniines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of the Roman em¬ 
pire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and 
his rigid attachment to the forms as well as 
spirit of ancient discipline, were the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. The eagerness 
of the troops, who pressed him to nominate liis 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous situa¬ 
tion of public affairs; and Valentinian himself 
was conscious that the abilities of the most ac¬ 
tive mind were unequal to the defence of the 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As 
soon as the death of Julian had relieved the bar¬ 
barians from the terror of his name, the most 
sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited 
the nations of the East, of the North, and of the 
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South. Their inroads were often vexatious, and 
sometimes formidable; but, during the twelve 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness 
and vigilance protected his own dominions; and 
his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct 
the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the 
method of annals would more forcibly express 
the urgent and divided cares of the two emper¬ 
ors; but the attention of the reader, likewise, 
would be distracted by a tedious and desultory 
narrative. A separate view of the five great the¬ 
atres of war—I. Germany; 11. Britain; 111. Af¬ 
rica; IV. The East; and V. The Danube—will 
impress a more distinct image of the military 
state of the empire under the reigns of Valen¬ 
tinian and Valens. 

1. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had 
been offended by the harsh and haughty beha¬ 
viour of Ursacius, master of the offices;®® who, 
by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had di¬ 
minished the value, as well as the quantity, of 
the presents to which they were entitled, either 
from custom or treaty, on the accession of a new 
emperor. They expressed, and they communi¬ 
cated to their countrymen, their strong sense of 
the national affront. The irascible minds of the 
chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con¬ 
tempt; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the 
Alps, the villages of Gaul were in Barnes; before 
his general Dagalaiphus could encounter the 
Alemanni, they had secured the captives and 
the spoil in the forests of Germany. In the be¬ 
ginning of the ensuing year the military force of . 
the whole nation, in deep and solid columns, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded; 
and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians 
fell into the hands of the conquerors, who dis¬ 
played, with insulting shouts and menaces, the 
trophy of their victory. 

The standard was recovered; but the Bata¬ 
vians had not redeemed the shame of their dis¬ 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. 

It was the opinion of Valentinian that his sol¬ 
diers must learn to fear their commander before 
they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops 
were solemnly assembled; and the trembling 
Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the 
Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his 
tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish cow¬ 
ardice with death, he inflicted a stain of indeli¬ 
ble ignominy on the officers whose misconduct 
and pusillanimity were found to be the first 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de¬ 


graded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the high¬ 
est bidder. At this tremendous sentence the 
troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated 
the indignation of their sovereign, and pro¬ 
tested that if he would indulge them in another 
trial, they would approve themselves not un¬ 
worthy of the name of Romans, and of his sol¬ 
diers. Valentinian, with affected reluctance, 
yielded to their entreaties: the Batavians re¬ 
sumed their arms; and, with their arms, the in¬ 
vincible resolution of wiping away their dis¬ 
grace in the blood of the Alemanni.®* The prin¬ 
cipal command was declined by Dagalaiphus; 
and that experienced general, who had repre¬ 
sented, perhaps with too much prudence, the 
extreme difficulties of the undertaking, had the 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, 
of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those diffi¬ 
culties into a decisive advantage over the scat¬ 
tered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a 
well-disciplined army of cavalry, infantry, and 
light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious 
and rapid steps, to Scarponna,*® in the territory 
of Metz, where he surprised a large division of 
the Alemanni before they had time to run to 
their arms; and flushed his soldiers with the 
confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. 
Another division, or rather army, of the enemy, 
after the cruel and wanton devastation of the 
adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
shady banks of the Moselle. Jovintis, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, 
made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he could distinctly perceive the 
indolent security of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair; others 
again were swallowing large draughts of rich 
and delicious wine. On a sudden they heard the 
sound of the Roman trumpet; they saw the 
enemy in their camp. Astonishment produced 
disorder; disorder was followed by flight and 
dismay; and the confused multitude of the 
bravest warriors was pierced by the swords and 
javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The 
fugitives escaped to the third, and most consid¬ 
erable, camp in the Catalaunian pjtains, near 
Ghilons in Champagne: the stragglfag detach¬ 
ments were hastily recalled to their standard; 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admon¬ 
ished by the fate of their companions, prepared 
to encounter in a decisive battle the victorious 
forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole 
summer’s day, with equal valour and with alter- 
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nate succcsa. The Romans at length prevailed, 
with the loss of about twelve hundred men. Six 
thousand of the Aiemanni were slain, four thou¬ 
sand were wounded; and the brave Jovinus, 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as 
far as the banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, 
to receive the applause of his sovereign, and the 
ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.*^ 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied 
by their treatment of the captive king, whom 
they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge 
of their indignant general. This disgraceful act 
of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury 
of the troops, was followed by the deliberate 
murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a 
German prince, of a weak and sickly constitu¬ 
tion, but of a daring and formidable spirit. The 
domestic assassin was instigated and protected 
by the Romans;” and the violation of the laws 
of humanity and justice betrayed their secret 
apprehension of the weakness of the declining 
empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted 
in public councils, as long as they retain any 
confidence in the powe- the sword. 

While the Aiemanni appeared to be humbled 
by their recent calamities, the pride of Valen- 
tinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city 
of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 
and artful chieftain, who had long meditated 
his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered 
the defenceless town, and retired with a multi¬ 
tude of captives of cither sex. Valentinian re¬ 
solved to execute severe vengeance on the whole 
body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to in¬ 
vade their country, most probably on the side 
of Rhaetia. The emperor in person, accompa¬ 
nied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the 
head of a formidable army, which was sup¬ 
ported on both flanks by Jovinus and Severus, 
the two mastcrs-general of the cavalry and in¬ 
fantry of the West. The Aiemanni, unable to 
prevent the devastation of their villages, Sxed 
their camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible 
mountain in the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, 
and* resolutely expected the approach of the 
Romans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with 
which he persisted to explore some secret and 
unguarded path. A troop of barbarians suddenly 
rose from their ambuscade; and the emperor, 
who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep 
and slippery descent, was obliged to leave b^ 
hind him ^ armour-bearer, and his helmet 


magnifioently enriched with gold and precious 
stones. At the signal of the general assault, the 
Roman troops encompassed and ascended the 
mountain of Solicinium on three different sides. 
Every step which they gained increased their 
ardour, and abated the resistance of the enemy: 
and after their united forces had occupied the 
summit of the hill, they impetuously urged the 
barbarians down the northern descent, where 
Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their 
retreat. After this signal victory Valentinian re¬ 
turned to his winter quarters at Treves, where 
he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.** But the wise 
monarch, instead of aspiring to the conquest of 
Germany, confined his attention to the impor¬ 
tant and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, 
against an enemy whose strength was renewed 
by a stream of daring volunteers, which inces¬ 
santly flowed from the most distant tribes of the 
North.®* The banks bf the Rhine, from its source 
to the straits of the ocean, were closely planted 
with strong castles and convenient towers; new 
works and new arms were invented by the in¬ 
genuity of a prince who was skilled in the me¬ 
chanical arts; and his numerous levies of Ro¬ 
man and barbarian youth were severely trained 
in all the exercises of war. The progress of the 
work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes by hostile at¬ 
tempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul during 
the nine subsequent years of the administration 
of Valentinian.** 

That prudent emperor, who diligently prac¬ 
tised the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studi¬ 
ous to foment and excite the intestine divisions 
of the tribes of Germany. About the middle of 
the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of 
Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the 
Elbe, were occupied by the vague dominion of 
the Burgundians, a warlike and numerous peo¬ 
ple of the Vandal race,** whose obscure name 
insensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and 
has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the an¬ 
cient manners of the Burgundians appears to 
have been the difference of their civil and ccclc- 
siastioal constitution. The ap(>ellation of Hen^ 
dittos was given to the king or general, and the 
title of Sinistus to the high-priest of the nation. 
The person of the priest was sacred, and his dig¬ 
nity perpetual; but the temporal government 
was held by a very precarious tenure. If the 
events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed; and the 
injustice of his subjects made him responsible 
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for the fertility of the earth and the regularity of 
the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly 
within the sacerdotal department.*^ The dis¬ 
puted possession of some salt-pits** engaged the 
Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent con¬ 
tests: the latter were easily tempted by the se¬ 
cret solicitations and liberal offers of the emper¬ 
or; and their fabulous descent from the Roman 
soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison 
the fortresses of Drusus was admitted with mu¬ 
tual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual in¬ 
terest.®* An army of fourscore thousand Burgun¬ 
dians soon app>earcd on the banks of the Rhine, 
and impatiently required the support and sub¬ 
sidies which Valentinian had promised; but 
they were amused with excuses and delays, till 
at length, after a fruitless expectation, they 
were compelled to retire. The arms and fortifi¬ 
cations of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of 
their just resentment; and their massacre of the 
captives served to embitter the hereditary feud 
of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The in¬ 
constancy of a wise prince may p)crhaps be ex¬ 
plained by some alteration of circumstances; 
and perhaps it was the original design of Valen¬ 
tinian to intimidate rather than to destroy; as 
the balance of power would have been equally 
overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Ale¬ 
manni, Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, 
had assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, 
deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor 
himself, with a light and unincumbered band, 
condescended to pass the Rhine, marched fifty 
miles into the country, and would infallibly 
have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judi¬ 
cious measures had not been defeated by the 
impatience of the troops. Macrianus was after¬ 
wards admitted to the honour of a personal con¬ 
ference with the emperor; and the favours which 
he received fixed him, till the hour of his death, 
a steady and sincere friend of the republic.'*® 
The land was covered by the fortifications of 
Valentinian; but the sea-coast of Gaul and 
Britain was exposed to the depredations of the 
Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the 
notice of Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy it 
faintly marks the narrow neck of the Gimbric 
peninsula, and three small islands towards the 
mouth of the Elbe.'®' This contracted territory, 
the present duchy of Schleswig, or perhaps of 
Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the in¬ 
exhaustible swarms of Saxons who reigned over 
the ocean, who filled the British island with 
their languagei their laws, and their colonies. 


and who so long defended the liberty of the 
North against the arms of Charlemagne.'®* The 
solution of this difficulty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the 
tribes of Germany, which were blended with 
each other by the slightest accidents of war or 
friendship. The situation of the native Saxons 
disposed them to embrace the hazardous pro¬ 
fessions of fishermen and pirates; and the suc¬ 
cess of their first adventures would naturally ex¬ 
cite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of 
their woods and mountains. Every tide might 
float down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled 
with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired 
to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, 
and to taste the wealth and luxury of unknown 
worlds. It should seem probable, however, that 
the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along 
the shores of the Baltic. They possessed anns 
and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits 
of naval war; but the difficulty of issuing 
through the northern Columns of Hercules'®* 
(which during several months of the year are 
obstructed with ice) confined their skill and 
courage within the limits of a spacious lake. 
The rumour of the successful armaments which 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe would soon 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of 
Schleswig, and to launch their vessels on the 
great sea. The various troops of pirates and ad¬ 
venturers who fought under the same standard 
were insensibly united in a permanent society, 
at first of rapine, and afterwards of govern¬ 
ment. A military confederation was gradually 
moulded into a national body by the gentle op¬ 
eration of marriage and consanguinity; and the 
adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, ac¬ 
cepted the name and laws of the Saxons. If the 
fact were not established by the most unques¬ 
tionable evidence, we should appear to abuse 
the credulity of our readers by the description of 
the vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured 
to sport in the waves of the German Ocean, the 
British Channel, and the Bay of Bisc^ly. The keel 
of their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of 
light timber, but the sides and upper works con¬ 
sisted only of wicker, with a covering of strong 
hides.'®* In the course of their slow hnd distant 
navigations they must always have been ex¬ 
posed to the danger, and very frequently to the 
misfortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals 
of the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the 
accounts of the losses which they sustained on 
the coasts of Britain and GauL But the daring 
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spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the 
sea and of the shore: their skill was confirmed 
by the habits of enterprise; the meanest of their 
mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, 
of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel; and 
the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tem- 
p)est, which concealed their design, and dis¬ 
persed the fleets of the enemy.^"*^ After they had 
acquired an accurate knowledge of the mari¬ 
time provinces of the West they extended the 
scene of their depredations, and the most se¬ 
questered places had no reason to presume on 
their security. The Saxon boats drew so little 
water that they could easily proceed fourscore 
or an hundred miles up the great rivers; their 
weight was so inconsiderable that they were 
transported on waggons from one river to 
another; and the pirates who had entered the 
mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might de¬ 
scend, with the rapid stream of the Rhone, into 
the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valen- 
tinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons: a military count was 
stationed for the defence of the scacoast, or Ar- 
morican limit; and that officer, who found his 
strength or his abilities unequal to the task, im¬ 
plored the assistance of Severus, master-general 
of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and 
outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
S|X)il, and to yield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the Imperial armies. 
They stipulated only a safe and honourable re¬ 
treat; and the condition was readily granted by 
the Roman general, who meditated an act of 
perfidy,^®* imprudent as it w'as inhuman, while 
a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge 
the fate of his countrymen. The premature eag¬ 
erness of the infantry, who were secretly posted 
in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade; and 
they would perhaps have fallen the victims of 
their own treachery, if a large body of cuinis- 
siers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had 
not hastily advanced to extricate their compan¬ 
ions, and to overwhelm the undaunted valour 
of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the sword to shed their blood 
in the amphitheatre; and the orator Symmach- 
us complains that twenty-nine of those desper¬ 
ate savages, by strangling themselves with their 
own hands, had disappointed the amusement of 
the public. Yet the polite and philosophic citi¬ 
zens of Rome were impressed with the deepest 
horror when they were informed that the Sax¬ 
ons consecrated to the gods the tithe of their 
human spoil; and that they ascertained by lot 
the objects of the barbarous sacriflee.^^^ 


II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which 
flattered the pride and amused the credulity of 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in 
the light of science and philosophy.^®* The pres¬ 
ent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion that the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the ad¬ 
jacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of 
Kent, to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, 
the memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly 
preserved in the per()etual resemblance of lan¬ 
guage, of religion, and of manners: and the pe¬ 
culiar characters of the British tribes might be 
naturally a.scribed to the influence of accidental 
and local circumstances.*®® The Roman prov¬ 
ince was reduced to the state of civilised and 
peaceful servitude: the rights of savage freedom 
were contracted to the narrow limits of Cale¬ 
donia. The inhabitants of that northern region 
were divided, as eaiiy as the reign of Constan¬ 
tine, between the two great tribes of the Scots 
and of the Piers**® who have since experienced 
a very different fortune. The power, and almost 
the memory, of the Piets have been extinguished 
by their successful rivals; and the Scots, after 
maintaining for ages the dignity of an inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal 
and voluntary union, the honours of the English 
name. The hand of nature had contributed to 
mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and 
Piets. The former were the men of the hills, and 
the latter those of the plain. The eastern coast of 
Caledonia may be considered as a level and fer¬ 
tile country, w hich, even in a rude state of till¬ 
age, was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of corn; and the epithet of cruitmchy or 
wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt or envy of 
the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of 
the earth might introduce a more accurate sep¬ 
aration of property, and the habits of a seden¬ 
tary life; but the love of arms and rapine was 
still the ruling passion of the Piets; and their 
warriors, w ho stripped themselves for a day of 
battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the 
Romans, by the strange fashion of painting their 
naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantastic 
figures. The western part of Caledonia irregu¬ 
larly rises into wild and barren hills, which 
scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, and 
are most profitably used for the pasture of cat¬ 
tle. The highlanders were condemned to the 
occupations of shepherds and hunters; and as 
they seldom were fixed to any permanent habi¬ 
tation, they acquired the expressive name of 
Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said to be 
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equivalent to that of wanderm^ or The 

inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek 
a fresh supply of food in the waters. The deep 
lakes and bays which intersect their country are 
plentifully stored with fish; and they gradually 
ventured to cast their nets in the waves of the 
ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profuse¬ 
ly scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
tempted their curiosity and improved their 
skill; and they acquired, by slow degrees, the 
art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their noc¬ 
turnal course by the light of the well-known 
stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia al¬ 
most touch the shores of a spacious island, which 
obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the epi¬ 
thet of Green; and has preserved, with a slight 
alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, or Ire¬ 
land. It is probable that in some remote period of 
antiquity the fertile plains of Ubter received a 
colony of hungry Scots; and that the strangers 
of the North, who had dared to encounter the 
arms of the legions, spread their conquests over 
the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. It is certain that, in the declining age of 
the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man were inhabited by the Scots, and 
that the kindred tribes, who were often associ¬ 
ated in military enterprise, were deeply affected 
by the various accidents of their mutual for¬ 
tunes. They long cherished the lively tradition 
of their common name and origin: and the mis¬ 
sionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the 
light of Christianity over North Britain, estab¬ 
lished the vain opinion that their Irish country¬ 
men were the natural, as well as spiritual, fath¬ 
ers of the Scottish race. The loose and obscure 
tradition has been preserved by the venerable 
Bede, who scattered some rays of light over the 
darkness of the eighth century. On this slight 
foundation a huge superstructure of fable was 
gradually reared by the bards and the monks; 
two orders of men who equally abused the privi¬ 
lege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mis¬ 
taken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy: and 
the annals of a long line of imaginary kings have 
been adorned by the fancy of Boethius and the 
classic elegance of Buchanan.^^^ 

Six years after the death of Constantine the 
destructive inroads of the Scots and Piets re¬ 
quired the presence of his youngest son, who 
reigned in the Western empire. Constans vis¬ 
ited his British dominions: but we may form 
some estimate of the importance of his achieve¬ 
ments by the language of panegyric, which cele¬ 
brates only his triumph over the elements, or, in 


other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy 
passage from the port of Boulogne to the har¬ 
bour of Sandwich.^^^ The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience 
from foreign war and domestic tyranny were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius; and the 
transient relief which they might obtain from 
the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the ab¬ 
sence and death of their benefactor. The sums 
of gold and silver which had been painfully col¬ 
lected, or liberally transmitted, for the payment 
of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice 
of the commanders; discharges, or, at least, ex¬ 
emptions, from the military service, were pub¬ 
licly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty 
subsistence, provoked them to frequent deser¬ 
tion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and 
the highways were infested with robbers."* The 
oppression of the good and the impunity of the 
wicked equally contributed to diffuse through 
the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; and 
every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, 
might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting 
the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile triljcs of the North, who detested 
the pride and power of the King of the World, 
suspended their domestic feuds; and the barbar¬ 
ians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Piets, and 
the Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid and 
irresistible fury, from the wall of Anfonius to the 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and na¬ 
ture, every object of convenience or luxury, 
which they were incapable of creating by labour 
or procuring by trade, was accumulated in the 
rich and fruitful province of Britain."^ A philos¬ 
opher may deplore the eternal discord of the 
human race, but he will confess that the desire 
of spoil is a more rational provocation than the 
vanity of conquest. From the age of Constantine 
to that of the Plantagenets this rapacious spirit 
continued to instigate the poor and hardy Cale¬ 
donians: but the same people whose generous 
humanity seems to inspire the songis of Ossian 
was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the vir¬ 
tues of peace and of the laws of var. Their 
southern neighbours have felt, and |)erhap8 ex¬ 
aggerated, the cruel depredations of the Scots 
and Piets;"* and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, 
the Attacotti,"* the enemies, and afterwards the 
soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused by an eye¬ 
witness of delighting in the taste of human 
flesh. When they hunted the woods for prey, it 
is said that they attacked the shepherd rather 
than his flock; and that they curiously selected 
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the moit delicate and brawny parts both of 
males and females, which they prepared for 
their horrid repasts.^^ If in the neighbourhood 
of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow 
a race of cannibals has really existed, we may 
contemplate in the period of the Scottish his¬ 
tory the opposite extremes of savage and civi¬ 
lised life. Such reflections tend to enlarge the 
circle of our ideas, and to encourage the pleas¬ 
ing hope that New Zealand may produce in 
some future age the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the Brit¬ 
ish channel conveyed the most melancholy and 
alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian, and 
the emperor was soon informed that the two 
military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut off by the barbarians. Sevc- 
rus, count of the domestics, was hastily des¬ 
patched, and as suddenly recalled, by the court 
of Treves. The representations of Jovinus served 
only to indicate the greatness of the evil, and, 
after a long and serious consultation, the de¬ 
fence, or rather the iccotci y, of Britain was in¬ 
trusted to the abilities of the brave Theodosius. 
The exploits of that general, the father of a line 
of emperors, have been celebrated, with piecu- 
liar complacency, by the writers of the age; but 
his real merit deserved their applause, and his 
nomination was received, by the army and 
province, as a sure presage of approaching vic¬ 
tory. He seized the favourable moment of navi¬ 
gation, and securely landed the numerous and 
veteran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, the 
Jovians and the Victors. In his march from 
Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated sev¬ 
eral parties of the barbarians, released a multi¬ 
tude of captives, and, after distributing to his 
soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established 
the fame of disinterested justice by the restitu¬ 
tion of the remainder to the rightful proprietors. 
The citizens of London, who had almost des¬ 
paired of their safety, threw open their gates, 
and, as soon as Theodosius had obtained from 
the court of Treves the important aid of a mili¬ 
tary lieutenant and a civil governor, he exe- 
cutecl with wisdom and vigour the laborious 
task of the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant 
soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict 
of amnesty dispelled the public apprehensions, 
and his cheerful example alleviated the rigour 
of martial discipline. The scattered and desul¬ 
tory warfare of the barbariaps, who infested the 
land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a sig¬ 
nal victory; but the prudent spirit and consum¬ 
mate art of the Roman general were displayed 


in the operations of two campaigns, which suc¬ 
cessively rescued every part of the province from 
the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splendour of the cities and the security of the 
fortifications were diligently restored by the pa¬ 
ternal care of Theodosius, who with a strong 
hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the 
northern angle of the island, and perpetuated, 
by the name and settlement of the new p>rovince 
of Vdintiay the glories of the reign of Valentin- 
ian.“* The voice of poetry and panegyric may 
add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that 
the unknown regions of Thule were stained with 
the blood of the Piets, that the oars of Theodo¬ 
sius dashed the waves of the Hyperborean 
ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the 
scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pir¬ 
ates.^’* He left the province with a fair as well as 
splendid reputation, and was immediately pro¬ 
moted to the rank of master-general of the cav¬ 
alry by a prince who could applaud, without 
envy, the merit of his servants. In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of 
Britain checked and defeated the armies of the 
Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress the 
revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, 
instructs his people to consider him as the ac¬ 
complice of his ministers. The military com¬ 
mand of Africa had been long exercised by 
Count Romanus, and his abilities w'ere not in¬ 
adequate to his station; but as sordid interest 
was the sole motive of his conduct, he acted on 
most occasions as if he had been the enemy of 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of 
the desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, 
Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of 
Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union, 
were obliged, for the first time, to shut their 
gates against a hostile invasion; several of their 
most honourable citizens were surprised and 
massacred, the villages and even the suburbs 
were pillaged, and the vines and fruit-trees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the mali¬ 
cious savages of Gaetulia. The unhappy provin¬ 
cials implored the protection of Romanus; but 
they soon found that their military governor 
was not less cruel and rap)acious than the bar¬ 
barians. As they w'ere incapable of furnishing 
the four thousand camels and the exorbitant 
present which he required before he would 
march to the assistance of Tripoli, his demand 
was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly 
be accused as the author of the public calamity. 
In the annual assembly of the three cities, they 
nominated two deputies to lay at the feet of Va- 
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lentinian the customary offering of a gold vie* 
Cory, and to accompany this tribute of duty, 
rather than of gratitude, with their humble corn- 
plaint that they were ruined by the enemy and 
betrayed by their governor. If the severity of 
Valentinian had been rightly directed, it would 
have fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But 
the count, long exercised in the arts of corrup¬ 
tion, had despatched a swift and trusty messen¬ 
ger to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, 
master of the offices. The wisdom of the imperial 
council was deceived by artifice, and their hon¬ 
est indignation was cooled by delay. At length, 
when the repetition of complaint had been jus¬ 
tified by the repietition of public misfortunes, 
the notary Palladius was sent from the court of 
Treves to examine the state of Africa and the 
conduct of Romanus. The rigid impartiality of 
Palladius was easily disarmed; he was tempted 
to reserve for himself a part of the public trea¬ 
sure which he brought with him for the payment 
of the troops, and, from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no long¬ 
er refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the 
count. The charge of the Tripolitans was de¬ 
clared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa 
with a special commission to discover and pros¬ 
ecute the authors of this impious conspiracy 
against the representatives of the sovereign. His 
inquiries were managed with so much dexterity 
and success, that he compelled the citizens of 
Leptis, who had sustained a recent siege of eight 
days, to contradict the truth of their own de¬ 
crees and to censure the behaviour of their own 
deputies. A bloody sentence was pronounced, 
without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong 
cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Trip¬ 
oli, who had presumed to pity the distress of 
the province, was publicly executed at Utica; 
four distinguished citizens were put to death as 
the accomplices of the imaginary fraud, and the 
tongues of two others were cut out by the ex¬ 
press order of the emperor. Romanus, elated by 
impunity and irritated by resistance, was still 
continued in the military command, till the 
Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join 
the rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.“^ 
His father Nabal was one of the richest and 
most powerful of the Moorish princes who ac¬ 
knowledged the supremacy of Rome. But as 
he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance 
was eagerly disputed, and Zamma, one of his 
sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel by his 
brother Firmus. The implacable zeal with 


which Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of 
this murder could be ascribed only to a motive 
of avarice or personal hatred; but on this occa¬ 
sion his claims were just, his influence was 
weighty, and Firmus clearly understood that he 
must either present his neck to the executioner, 
or appeal from the sentence of the Imperial con¬ 
sistory to his sword and to the people.'^ He was 
received as the deliverer of his country, and, as 
soon as it appeared that Romanus was formid¬ 
able only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious barbarians, convinced 
the refractory cities of the danger of resistance; 
the power of Firmus was established, at least in 
the provinces of Mauritania and Numidia, and 
it seemed to be his only doubt whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent 
and unhappy Africans soon discovered that, in 
this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently 
consulted their own strength or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any cer¬ 
tain intelligence that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed that the 
great Theodosius, with a small band of veter¬ 
ans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the 
African coast, and the timid usurpq;;^sunk under 
the ascendant of virtue and military genius. 
Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him 
to the use of those arts which, in the same coun¬ 
try and in a similar situation, had formerly 
been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He at¬ 
tempted to deceive, by an apparent submission, 
the vigilance of the Roman general, to seduce 
the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the du¬ 
ration of the war by successively engaging the 
independent tribes of Africa to espouse his quar¬ 
rel or to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated 
the example and obtained the success of his pred¬ 
ecessor Metcllus. When Firmus, in the charac¬ 
ter of a suppliant, accused his own xiashness and 
humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, 
the lieutenant of Valentinian received and dis¬ 
missed him with a friendly embrace; but he dili¬ 
gently required the useful and substantial 
pledges of a sincere repentance, nor could he be 
persuaded, by the assurances of peace, to sus¬ 
pend for an instant the operations of an active 
war. A dark conspiracy was detected by the 
penetration of Theodosius, and he satisfied, 
without much reluctance, the public indigna- 
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tion which he had secretly excited. Several of 
the guilty accomplices of Firmus were aban¬ 
doned, according to ancient custom, to the tu¬ 
mult of a military execution; many more, by 
the amputation of both their hands, continued 
to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled 
with respectful admiration. Amidst the bound¬ 
less plains of Gsetulia and the innumerable val¬ 
leys of Mount Atlas, it was impossible to prevent 
the escape of Firmus; and if the usurper could 
have tired the patience of his antagonist, he 
would have secured his person in the depth of 
some remote solitude, and expected the hopes of 
a future revolution. He was subdued by the per¬ 
severance of Theodosius, who had formed an in¬ 
flexible determination that the war should end 
only by the death of the tyrant, and that every 
nation of Africa which presumed to support his 
cause should be involved in his ruin. At the 
head of a small body of troops, which seldom 
exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the 
Roman general ad%<iaccd \t'ith a steady pru¬ 
dence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the 
heart of a country where he was sometimes at¬ 
tacked by armies of twenty thousand Moors. 
The boldness of his charge dismayed the irregu¬ 
lar barbarians; they wrre disconcerted bv his 
seasonable and orderly retreats; they were con¬ 
tinually bafiled by the unknown resources of 
the military art; and they felt and confessed the 
just superiority which was assumed by the lead¬ 
er of a civilised nation. When Theodosius en¬ 
tered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, 
in words of defiance, his name and the object of 
his expedition. “1 am,” replied the stem and 
disdainful count, ‘T am the general of Valen- 
tinian, the lord of the world, who has sent me 
hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. 
Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be as¬ 
sured, that, if thou dost not obey the commands 
of my invincible sovereign, thou and the people 
over whom thou reignest shall be utterly extir¬ 
pated.” As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that 
his enemy had strength and resolution to exe¬ 
cute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase 
a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty 
fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure 
the person of Firmus deprived him of the hopes 
of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine 
had extinguished the sense of danger, disap¬ 
pointed the insulting triumph of the Romans by 
strangling himself in the night. His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could offer to 
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the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a 
camel; and Theodosius, leading back his victo¬ 
rious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest 
acclamations of joy and loyalty.“* 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; 
it was restored by the virtues of Theodosius; 
and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 
the inquiry of the respective treatment which 
the two generals received from the Imperial 
court. The authority of Count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the 
cavalry, and he was committed to safe and hon* 
ourable custody till the end of the war. His 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi¬ 
dence, and the public expected, with some im¬ 
patience, the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes en¬ 
couraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing a crowd of friendly writnesses, and, final¬ 
ly, to cover his guilty conduct by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same time 
the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a vague 
suspicion that his name and services were supe¬ 
rior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously 
beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no longer 
reigned; and the death of Theodosius, as well as 
the impunity of Romanus, may justly be im¬ 
puted to the arts of the ministers who abused 
the confidence and deceived the inexperienced 
youth of his sons.'*^ 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus 
had been fortunately bestowed on the British 
exploits of Theodosius, wc should have traced, 
with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 
footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumera¬ 
tion of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of 
Africa may be reduced to the general remark, 
that they were all of the swarthy race of the 
Moors; that they inhabited the back settlements 
of the Mauritanian and Numidian provinces, 
the country, as they have since been termed by 
the Arabs, of dates and of locusts and that, 
as the Roman power declined in Africa, the 
boundary of civilised manners and cultivated 
land was insensibly contracted. Beyond the ut¬ 
most limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospi¬ 
table desert of the South extends above a thou¬ 
sand miles to the banks of the Niger. The an¬ 
cients, who had a very faint and imperfect 
knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, 
were sometimes tempted to believe that the tor¬ 
rid zone must ever remain destitute of inhabi¬ 
tants;^^* and they sometimes amused their fancy 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or 
rather monsters,^*' with horned and cloven- 
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footed satyrsi^ with fabulous centaurs,^ and 
with human pigmies, who waged a bold and 
doubtful warfare against the cranes.^’® Carth¬ 
age would have trembled at the strange intelli¬ 
gence that the countries on either side of the 
equator were filled with innumerable nations 
who differed only in their colour from the ordi¬ 
nary appearance of the human species; and the 
subjects of the Roman empire might have anx- 
ioudy expected that the swarms of barbarians 
which issued from the North would soon be en¬ 
countered from the South by new swarms of 
barbarians, equally fierce and equally formid¬ 
able. These gloomy terrors would indeed have 
been dispelled by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the character of their African enemies. 
The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be 
the effect cither of their virtue or of their pusil¬ 
lanimity. They indulge, like the rest of man¬ 
kind, their passions and appetites and the adja¬ 
cent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility.“^ But their rude ignorance has never in¬ 
vented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction; they appear incapable of forming 
any extensive plans of government or conquest; 
and the obvious inferiority of their mental facul¬ 
ties has been discovered and abused by the na¬ 
tions of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked from the coast of 
Guinea, never to return to their native country; 
but they are embarked in chains;*^ and this 
constant emigration which in the space of two 
centuries might have furnished armies to over¬ 
run the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe ^nd 
the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the 
army of Jovian had been faithfully executed on 
the side of the Romans; and as they had solemn¬ 
ly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of 
Armenia and Iberia, those tributary Kingdoms 
were exposed, without protection, to the arms of 
the Persian monarch.”® Sapor entered the Ar¬ 
menian territories at the head of a formidable 
host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary 
foot; but it was the invariable practice of Sapor 
to mix war and negotiation, and to consider 
falsehood and perjury as the most powerful in¬ 
struments of regal policy. He affected to praise 
the prudent and moderate conduct of the king 
of Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 
persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidi¬ 
ous friendship, to deliver his person into the 
hands of a f^thless and cruel enemy. In the 
midst (A a splendid entertainment, he was 
bound in chains of silver, as an honor due to the 
blood of the Arsacides; and, after a short con¬ 


finement in the Tower eff Oblivion at Ecbatana, 
he was released from the mberies of life, either 
by his own dagger or by that of an assassin. The 
kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of 
a Persian province; the administration was 
shared between a distinguished satrap and a fa¬ 
vourite eunuch; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Ibe¬ 
rians. Sauromaces, who reigned in that country 
by the permission of the emperors, was expelled 
by a superior force, and, as an insult on the 
majesty of Rome, the king of kings placed a dia¬ 
dem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. 
The city of Artogcrassa”® was the only place of 
Armenia which presumed to resist the effort of 
his arms. The treasure deposited in that strong 
fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor; but the 
danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the 
Armenian king, excited the public compassion 
and animated the desperate valour of her sub¬ 
jects and soldiers. The Persians were surprised 
and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa by 
a bold and well-concerted sally of the besieged. 
But the forces of Sapor were continually re¬ 
newed and increased; the hopeless courage of 
the garrison was exhausted; the strength of the 
walls vielded to the assault; and the proud con¬ 
queror, after wasting the rebellious city with 
fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 
been the destined bndc of the son of Constan¬ 
tine.”® Yet if Sapor already triumphed in the 
easy conquest ol two dependent kingdoms, he 
soon ielt that a country is unsubdued as long as 
the minds of the people are actuated bv an hos¬ 
tile and contumacious spirit. 1 he satraps, whom 
he was obliged to trust, embraced the first op¬ 
portunity of regaining the affection of their 
countrymen, and of signalising their immortal 
hatred to the Persian name. Since the conver¬ 
sion of the Armenians •and Ibenans, those na¬ 
tions considered the Christians as the favourites, 
and the Magians as the adversaries, of the Su¬ 
preme Being; the influence of the clergy over a 
superstitious people was uniformly exerted in 
the cause of Rome; and as long as the successors 
of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxer- 
xes the sovereignty of the intermediate prov¬ 
inces, the religious connection ilways threw a 
decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. 
A numerous and active party t acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lHwfiil sovereign 
of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of the 
Iberians, the country was equally divided be- 
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tween the rival princes; and Aspaciiras» who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare that his regard for his chil- 
dren, who were detained as hostages by the 
tyrant, was the only consideration which pre* 
vented him from openly renouncing the alliance 
of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected 
the obligations of the treaty, and who was apn 
prehensivc of involving the East in a dangerous 
war, ventured with slow and cautious measures, 
to support the Roman party in the kingdoms of 
Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions established 
the authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Gyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
valour of Arintheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of Count Trajan, and of Vado- 
mair king of the Airmanni, fixe^heir camp on 
the confines of Armenia. But they were strictly 
enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the 
treaty; and such was the implicit obedience of 
the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a ^ower of Persian 
arrows, till they had clearly acquired a just 
title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insensibly sub¬ 
sided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The 
contending parties supported their claims by 
mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambition; 
and it should seem that the original treaty was 
expressed in very obscure terms, since they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their in¬ 
conclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the 
generals of the two nations who had assisted at 
the negotiations.^^* The invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, which soon afterwards shook the foun¬ 
dations of the Roman empire, exposed the prov¬ 
inces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the de¬ 
clining age, and perhaps the infirmities of the 
monarch, suggested new maxims of tranquillity 
and moderation. His death, which happened in 
the full maturity of a reign of seventy years, 
changed in a moment the court and councils of 
Persia, and their attention was most probably 
engaged by domestic troubles and the distant 
efforts of a Carmanian war.^*^ The remem¬ 
brance of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoy- 
.ment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign 
of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Con- 
suntinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures 
of the former reign, and to offer, as the tribute 
of friendship, or even of respect, asplendid pres¬ 
ent of gems, of rilk, and of Indian elephants.^’* 


In die general [ncture of the affaln of the 
East under the reign of Valens, the adventures 
of Para form one of the most striking and singu¬ 
lar objects. The noble youth, by the persuasion 
of his mother Olympias, had escaped through 
the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and 
implored the protection of the emperor of the 
East. By his timid councils, Para was alternately 
supported, and recalled, and restored, and be¬ 
trayed. The hopes of the Armenians were some¬ 
times raised by the presence of their natural 
sovereign, and the ministers of Valens were sat¬ 
isfied that they preserved the integrity of the 
public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem and title of King. But they 
soon repented of their own rashness. They were 
confounded by the reproaches and threats of 
the Persian monarch. They found reason to dis¬ 
trust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 
himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspi¬ 
cions, the lives of his most faithful servants, and 
held a secret and disgraceful correspondence 
with the assassin of his father and the enemy of 
his country. Under the specious pretence of 
consulting with the emperor on the subject of 
their common interest, Para was persuaded to 
descend from the mountains of Armenia, where 
his party was in arms, and to trust his inde¬ 
pendence and safety to the discretion of a per¬ 
fidious court. The king of Armenia, for such he 
appeared in his own eyes emd in those of his na¬ 
tion, was received with due honours by the gov¬ 
ernors of the provinces through which he passed 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his 
progress was stopped under various pretences, 
his motions were watched with respectful vigi¬ 
lance, and he gradually discovered that he was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Ronuuis. Para 
suppressed his indignation, dissembled his fears, 
and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted 
on horseback with three hundred of his faithful 
followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
apartment immediately communicated his flight 
to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in 
the suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, 
to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pur¬ 
sue the royal fugitive; but the pursuit of infan¬ 
try could not be very alarming to a body of 
light cavalry; and upon the first cloud of arrows 
that was discharged into the air, they retreated 
with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After 
an incessant march of two days and two nights, 
Para and his Arooenians reached the banks of 
the Euphrates; but the passage of the river, 
which ^y were obliged to swim, was attended 
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widi some delay and some loss. The country 
vm alarmed, and the two roads, which were 
only separated by an interval of three miles, had 
been occupied by a thousand archers on horse¬ 
back, under the command of a count and a 
tribune. Para must have yielded to superior 
force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly trav¬ 
eller had not revealed the danger and the means 
of escape. A dark and almost impervious path 
securely conveyed the Armenian troops through 
the thicket; and Para had left behind him the 
count and the tribune, while they patiently ex¬ 
pected his approach along the public highways. 
They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success; and seriously 
alleged that the king of Armenia, who was a 
skilful magician, had transformed himself and 
his followers, and passed before their eyes under 
a borrowed shape. After his return to his native 
kingdom, Para still continued to profess himself 
the friend and ally of the Romans: but the 
Romans had injured him too deeply ever to for¬ 
give, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valens. The execution 
of the bloody deed was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan, and he had the 
merit of insinuating himself into the confidence 
of the credulous prince, that he might find an 
opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had 
been prepared with all the pomp and sensuality 
of the East; the hall resounded with cheerful 
music, and the company was already heated 
with wine, when the count retired for an instant, 
drew his sword, and gave the signal of the mur¬ 
der. A robust and desperate Barbarian instantly 
rushed on the king of Armenia, and though he 
bravely defended his life with the first weapon 
that chance offered to his hand, the table of the 
Imperial general was stained with the royal 
blo^ of a guest and an ally. Such were the 
weak and wicked maxims of the Roman ad¬ 
ministration, that, to attain a doubtful object of 
political interest, the laws of nations, and the 
sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly vio¬ 
lated in the face of the world.**® 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, 
the Romans secured their frontiers, and the 
Goths extended their dominions. The victories 
of the great Hermanric,**® king of the Ostro¬ 
goths, and the most noble of the race of the 
Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm 
crf'his countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander: 
with this singular, and almost incredible, differ-* 
enoe, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
inste^ul of being supported by the vigour of 


youth, was displayed with glory and success in 
the extreme period of human life, between the 
age of fourscore and one hundred and ten yean. 
The independent tribes were persuaded, or 
compelled, to acknowledge the lung of the Os¬ 
trogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation: 
the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Thervingi, re¬ 
nounced the royal title, and assumed the more 
humble appellation of Judges; and, among 
those judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus 
were the most illustrious, by their personal mer¬ 
it, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman 
provinces. These domestic conquests, which in¬ 
creased the military power of Hermannc, en¬ 
larged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
adjacent countries of the North, and twelve 
considerable nations, whose names and limits 
cannot be accurately defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority of the Gothic arms.*^* 
The Henili, who inhabited the marshy lands 
near the lake Mseotis, were renowned for their 
strength and agility; and the assistance of tlieir 
light infantry was eagerly solicited, and highly 
esteemed, in all the wars of the barbarians. But 
the active spirit of the Hcruli was subdued by 
the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths; 
and, after a bloody action, in which the king 
was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe be¬ 
came an useful accession to the camp of Her¬ 
mannc. He then marched against the Vcncdi; 
unskilled in the use of arms, and formidable 
only by their numbers, which filled the wide 
extent of the plains of modern Poland. The vic¬ 
torious Goths, who were not inferior in num¬ 
bers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive 
advantages of exercise and discipline. After the 
submission of the Venedi, the conqueror ad¬ 
vanced, without resistance, as far as the confines 
of the iCstii,*** an ancient people, whose name 
is still preserved in the province of Esthonia. 
Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labors of agriculture, en¬ 
riched by the trade of amber, and consecrated 
by the peculiar worship of the Mother of the 
Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the iEs- 
tian warriors to content themselves with wood¬ 
en clubs; and the reduction of that wealthy 
country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than 
to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, 
which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, 
included the native seats, and the recent acqui¬ 
sitions, of the Goths; and he reigned over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia with the 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with 
the cruelty of a tyrant, l^t he reigned over a 
part of the globe incapable of perpetuating and 
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adorning the-glory of its heroes. The name of 
Hermanric is almost buried in oblivion; his ex¬ 
ploits are imperfectly known: and the Romans 
themselves appeared unconscious of the pro¬ 
gress of an aspiring power which threatened the 
liberty of the North and the peace of the em¬ 
pire.^** 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary at¬ 
tachment for the Imperial house of Constan¬ 
tine, of whose power and liberality they had re¬ 
ceived so many signal proofs. They respected 
the public peace; and if an hostile band some¬ 
times presumed to pass the Roman limit, their 
irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the 
ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two new and obscure 
princes, who had been raised to the throne by a 
popular election, inspired the Goths with bolder 
hopes; and, while they agitated some design of 
marching their confederate force under the na¬ 
tional standard, they were easily tempted to 
embrace the party of Procopius, and to foment, 
by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the 
Romans. The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten dAOusaiiii auxiliaries; but the de¬ 
sign was so zealomly adopted by the chiefs of 
the Visigoths, that the army which passed the 
Danube amounted to the number of thirty 
thousand men.'^^They marched with the proud 
confidence that their invincible valour would 
decide the fate of the Roman empire; and the 
provinces of Thrace groaned under the wight 
of the barbarians, who displayed the insolence 
of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies. 
But the intemf>erance which gratified their ap¬ 
petites retarded their progress; and before the 
Goths could receive any certain intelligence of 
the defeat and death of Procopius, they per¬ 
ceived, by the hostile state of the country, that 
the civil and military powers were resumed by 
his successful rival. A chain of posts and forti¬ 
fications, skilfully disposed by Valcns, or the 
generals of Valcns, resisted their march, pre¬ 
vented their retreat, and intercepted their sub¬ 
sistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger; they indig¬ 
nantly threw down their arms at the feet of the 
conqueror, who oflered them food and chains: 
the numerous captives were distributed in ail 
the cities of the East; and the provincials, who 
were soon familiarised with their savage ap¬ 
pearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure 
thv,ir own strength with these formidable adver¬ 
saries, whose name had so long been the object 
of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Her- 
manric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 


grieved and exasperated by this national calam¬ 
ity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the 
court of Valcns, of the infraction of the ancient 
and solemn alliance which had so long subsisted 
between the Romans and the Goths. They al¬ 
leged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by 
assisting the kinsman and successor of the em¬ 
peror Julian; they required the immediate 
restitution of the noble captives; and they 
urged a very singular claim, that the Gothic 
generals, marching in arms, and in hostile ar¬ 
ray, were entitled to the sacred character and 
privileges of ambassadors. The decent, but per¬ 
emptory, refusal of these extravagant demands 
was signified to the barbarians by Victor, mas¬ 
ter-general of the cavalry, who expressed, with 
force and dignity, the just complaints of the 
emperor of the East.*^ The negotiation was in¬ 
terrupted, and the manly exhortations of Val- 
entinian encouraged his timid brother to vindi¬ 
cate the insulte^ majesty of the empire.^^^ 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic 
war arc celebrated by a contemporary histo¬ 
rian but the events scarcely deserve the atten¬ 
tion of posterity, except as the preliminary steps 
of the approaching decline and fall of the em¬ 
pire. Instead of leading the nations of Germany 
and Sc>lhia to the banks of the Danube, or even 
to the gates of Constantinople, the aged mon¬ 
arch of the Goths resigned to the brave Athan- 
aric the danger and glory of a defensive war, 
against an enemy who wielded with a feeble 
hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of 
boats was established upon the Danube, the 
presence of Valcns animated his troops, and his 
ignorance of the art of war was compensated by 
personal bravery, and a wise deference to the 
advice of Victor and Arintheus, his masters- 
gcneral of the cavalry and infantry. The opera¬ 
tions of the campaign were conducted by their 
skill and experience; but they found it impossi¬ 
ble to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts 
in the mountains, and the devastation of the 
plains obliged the Romans themselves to repass 
the Danube on the approach of winter. The in¬ 
cessant rains, which swelled the waters of the 
river, produced a tacit suspension of arms, and 
confined the emp>cror Valcns, during tlie whole 
course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of 
Marcianopolis. The third year of the war was 
more favourable to the Romans, and more per¬ 
nicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade 
deprived the barbarians of the objects of luxury, 
which they already confounded with the neces¬ 
saries of life; and the desolation of a very exten¬ 
sive tract of country threatened them with the 
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horrors of fluiiine. Athanaric was pcovdced, or 
oompelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in the 
plains; and the pursuit was rendered more 
bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious 
generals, who had promised a large reward for 
the head of every Goth that was brought into 
the Imperial camp. The submission of the bar^ 
barians appeased the resentment of Valens and 
his council: the emperor listened with satisfac¬ 
tion to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance 
of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public delibera¬ 
tions; and the same generals, Victor and Ann- 
theus, who had successfully directed the con¬ 
duct of the war, were empowered to regulate 
the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade 
which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was re¬ 
stricted to two cities on the Danube; the rash¬ 
ness of their leaders was severely punished by 
the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; 
and the exception, whidi was stipulated in fa¬ 
vour of Athanaric alone, was more advantage¬ 
ous than honourable to the Judge of the Visi¬ 
goths. Athanaric, who, on this occasion, ap¬ 
pears to have consulted his private interest, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign, 
supported 1^ own dignity, and that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview which was proposed 
by the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his 
declaration that it was imp)ossible for him, with¬ 
out incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to set 
his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is 
more than probable that his regard for the sanc¬ 
tity of an oath was confirmed by the recent and 
fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Dan¬ 
ube, which separated the dominions of the two 
independent nations, was chosen for the scene 
of the oonference. The emperor of the East, and 
the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an 
equal number of armed followers, advanced in 
their respective barges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and 
the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in tri¬ 
umph to Constantinople, and the Goths re¬ 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years, 
till they were violently impelled against the Ro¬ 
man empire by an innumerable host of Scy¬ 
thians, who appeared to issue from the frozen 
regions of the North.*^ 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned 
to his brother the command of the Lower Dan¬ 
ube, reserved for his immediate care the de¬ 
fence of the Rhaetian and Illyrian provinces, 
which spread so many hundred miles along 
the greatest of the European rivers. The ac¬ 
tive policy of Valentinian was continually em¬ 


ployed in adding new fortifications to the se¬ 
curity of the frontier; but the abuse of this 
policy provoked the just resentment of the 
barbarians. The Quadi complained that the 
ground for an intended fortress had been 
marked out on their territories, and their com¬ 
plaints were urged with so much reason and 
moderation, that Equitius, master-general of 
Illyricum, consented to suspend the prosecution 
of the work till he should be more clearly in¬ 
formed of the will of his sovereign. This fair oc¬ 
casion of injuring a rival, and of advancing the 
fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the prxfect, or rather ty¬ 
rant, of Gaul. The passions of Valentinian were 
impatient of control, and he credulously listened 
to the assurances of his favourite, that, if the 
government of Valeria, and the direction of the 
work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer be im¬ 
portuned with the audacious remonstrances of 
tlic barbzu-ians. The subjects of Rome, and the 
natives of Germany, were insulted by the arro¬ 
gance of a young and worthless minister, who 
considered his rapid elevation as the proof and 
reward of his sup)erior merit. He affected, how¬ 
ever, to receive the modest application of Gabi- 
nius, king of the Quadi, with some attention 
and regard; but this artful civility concealed a 
dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing in¬ 
vitation of Marccllinus. 1 am at a loss how to 
vary the narrative of similar crimes; or how to 
relate that, in the course of the same year, but 
in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable 
table of two Imperial generals was stain^ with 
the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhu¬ 
manly murdered by their order, and in their 
presence. The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, 
was the same: but the cruel death of their sov¬ 
ereign was resented in a very different manner 
by the servile temper of the Armenians and the 
free and daring spirit of the Germans. The 
Quadi were much declined from that formid¬ 
able power which, in the time of Marcus Anto¬ 
ninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. 
But they still possessed arms and courage; their 
courage was animated by despaifr, and they ob¬ 
tained the usual reinforcement of the cavalry of 
their Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the 
assassin Marcellinus, that he cfaiDse the moment 
when the bravest veterans hgd been drawn 
away to suppress the revolt of Firmus, and the 
whole province was exposed, with a very feeble 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated terbari- 
ans. They invaded Ponnonia in the season of 
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harvest, unmercifuUy destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport, 
and cither disregarded or demolished the empty 
fortifications. The princess Gonstantia, the 
daughter of the emperor Gonstantius, and the 
granddaughter of the great Constantine, very 
narrowly escaped. That royal maid, who had 
innocently supported the revolt of Procopius, 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the 
Western empire. She traversed the peaceful 
province with a splendid and unarmed train. 
Her person was saved from danger, and the re¬ 
public from disgrace, by the active zeal of Mes- 
saila, governor of the provinces. As soon as he 
was informed that the village where she stopped 
only to dine was almost encompassed by the 
barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own 
chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the 
gates of Sirmium, which were at the distance of 
six-and-twenty miles. Even Sirmium might not 
have been secure if the Quadi and Sarmatians 
had diligently advanced during the general con¬ 
sternation of the magistrates and people. Their 
delay allowed Probus, the Praetorian praefect, 
sufficient time to iccuvcr his own spirits and to 
revive the courage of the citizens. He skilfully 
directed their strenuous efforts to repair and 
strengthen the decayed fortifications, and pro¬ 
cured the seasonable and efTectual assistance of 
a company of archers to protect the capital of 
the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed in their 
attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the in¬ 
dignant barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than 
two legions, but they contained the veteran 
strength of the Maesian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the 
vain honours of rank and precedency was the 
cause of their destruction, and, while they acted 
with separate forces and divided councils, they 
were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of 
this invasion provoked the emulation of the 
bordering tribes, and the province of Maraia 
would infallibly have been lost if young Theo¬ 
dosius, the duke or military commander of the 
frontier, had not signalised, in the defeat of the 
public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his 
illustrious father and of his future greatneso.^^® 
The mind of Valentinian, who then resided 
at Tr^es, was deeply affected by the calamities 
of Illyricum, but the lateness of the season sus¬ 
pended the execution of his designs till the en¬ 
suing spring. He marched in person, with a con¬ 


siderable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle; and to the suppliant am¬ 
bassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on 
the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that 
as soon as he reached the scene of action he 
should examine and pronounce. When he ar¬ 
rived at Sirmium he gave audience to the depu¬ 
ties of the Illyrian provinces, who loudly con¬ 
gratulated their own felicity under the auspi¬ 
cious government of Probus, his Praetorian prae- 
fect.^^^ Valentinian, who was flattered by these 
demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, 
imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Gy- 
nic philosopher of intrepid sincerity,^*® wheth¬ 
er he was freely sent by the wishes of the prov¬ 
ince? “With tears and groans am I sent (re¬ 
plied Iphicles) by a reluctant people.” The em¬ 
peror paused, but the impunity of his ministers 
established the pernicious maxim that they 
might oppress his subjects without injuring his 
service. A stri^ inquiry into their conduct 
would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius 
was the only measure which could restore the 
confidence of the Germans, and vindicate the 
honour of the Roman name. But the haughty 
monarch was incapable of the magnanimity 
which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot 
the provocation, remembered only the injury, 
and advanced into the country of the Quad! 
with an insatiate thirst of blood and revenge. 
The extreme devastation and promiscuous mas¬ 
sacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes 
of the emperor, and perhaps in those of the 
world, by the cruel equity of retaliation;^^ and 
such was the discipline of the Romans, and the 
consternation of the enemy, that Valentinian 
repassed the Danube without the loss of a single 
man. As he had resolved to complete the de¬ 
struction of the Quadi by a second campaign, 
he fixed his winter-quarters at Bregetio, on the 
Danube, near the Hungarian city of Presburg. 
While the operations of war w»ere suspended by 
the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their 
conqueror, and, at the earnest persuasion of 
Equitius, their ambassadors W'ere intoduced in¬ 
to the Imperial council. They approached the 
throne with bended bodies and dejected counte¬ 
nances, and, without daring to complain of tlie 
murder of their king, they afiirnied, with solemn 
oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of 
some irregular robbers, which the public coun¬ 
cil of the nation condemned and abhorred. The 
answer of the empexor left them but little hope 
from his clemency or compassion. He revil^ 
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in the most intemperate language* their base¬ 
ness, their ingratitude, their insolence. His eyes, 
his voice, his colour, his gestures, expressed the 
violence of his ungovemed fury; and while his 
whole frame was agitated with convulsive pas¬ 
sion a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his 
body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the 
arms of his attendants. Their pious care imme¬ 
diately concealed his situation from the crowd, 
but in a few minutes the emperor of the West 
expired in an agony of pain, retaining his senses 
till the last, and struggling, without success, to 
declare his intentions to the generals and minis¬ 
ters who surrounded the royal couch. Valen¬ 
tinian was about fifty-four years of age, and he 
wanted only one hundred days to accomplish 
the twelve years of his rcign.^^ 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously at¬ 
tested by an ecclesiastical historian.^** “The 
empress Severn (I relate the fable) admitted 
into her familiar society the lovely Justina, the 
daughter of an Italian governor; her admira¬ 
tion of those naked charms, which she had often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish 
and imprudent praise that the emperor was 
tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed; 
and his public edict extended to all the subjects 
of the empire the same domestic privilege which 
he had assumed for himself.” But we may be 
assured, from the evidence of reason as well as 
history, that the two marriages of Valentinian 
with Severa and with Justina were successively 
contracted, and that he used the ancient per¬ 
mission of divorce, which was still allowed^ by 
the laws, though it was condemned by the 
church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who 
seemed to unite every claim which could entitle 
him to the undoubted succession of the Western 
empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch 
whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and 
honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before 
he had attained the ninth year of his age the 
royal youth received from the hands of his in¬ 
dulgent father the purple robe and diadem, 
with the title of Augustus; the election was sol¬ 
emnly ratified by the consent and applause of 
the armies of Gaul,^^ and the name of Gratian 
was added to the names of Valentirian and 
Valens in all the legal transactions of the Roman 
government. By his marriage with the grand¬ 
daughter of Constantine, the son of Valentinian 
acquired all the hereditary rights of the Flavian 
family, which, in a series of three Imperial gen¬ 


erations, were sanctified by time, religion, and 
the reverence of the people. At the death of his 
father the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
year of his age, and his virtues already justified 
the favourable opinion of the army and people. 
But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of 
many hundred miles Valentinian suddenly ex¬ 
pired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by the pres¬ 
ence of a master immediately revived in the 
Imperial council, and the ambitious design of 
reigning in the name of an infant was artfully 
executed by Mellobaudes and Equitius, who 
commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour¬ 
able pretences to remove the popular leaders and 
the troops of Gaul, who might have asserted the 
claims of the lawful successor; they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of for¬ 
eign and domestic enemies by a bold and de¬ 
cisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles 
from Bregetio, was respectfully invited to ap* 
pear in the camp with the son of the deceased 
emperor. On the sixth day after the death of 
Valentinian, the infant prince of the same name, 
who was only four years old, was shown, in the 
arms ol his mother, to the legions, and solemnly 
invested, by military acclamation, with the ti¬ 
tles and ensigns of supreme power. The impend¬ 
ing dangers of a civil war weix; seasonably pre¬ 
vented by the wise and moderate conduct of the 
emperor Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the 
choice of the army, declared that he should al¬ 
ways consider the son of Justina as a brother, 
not as a rival, and advjsed the empress, with 
her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at 
Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy 
while he assumed the more arduous command 
of the countries beyond the Alps. Gratian dis¬ 
sembled his resentment till he could safely pun¬ 
ish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy; 
and though he uniformly behaved with tender¬ 
ness and regard to his infant colleague, he grad¬ 
ually confounded, in the administration of the 
Western empire, the office of a guardian with 
the authority of a sovereign. The government 
of the Roman world was exercised in the united 
names of Valens and his two nephews; but the 
feeble emperor of the East, who succeeded to the 
rank of his elder brother, never obtained any 
weight or influence in the councils of the West.^*^ 
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I N the second year of the reign of Valentinian 
and Valens, on the morning of the twenty- 
first day of July, the greatest part of the Ro¬ 
man world was shaken by a violent and destruc¬ 
tive earthquake. The impression was communi¬ 
cated to the waters; the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean were left dry by the sudden retreat of 
the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with 
the hand; large vessels were stranded on the 
mud; and a curious spectator^ amused his eye, 
or rather his fancy, by contemplating the vari¬ 
ous appearance of valleys and mountains which 
had never, since the formation of the globe, 
been exposed to the sun. But the tide soon re¬ 
turned with the weight of an immense and irre¬ 
sistible deluge, which was severely felt on the 
coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece, and of 
Egypt; large boats were transported and lodged 
on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two 
miles from the shore; the people, with their habi¬ 
tations, were swept away by the waters; and the 
city of Alexandria annually commemorated the 
fatal day on which fifty thousand persons had 
lost their lives in the inundation. This calamity, 
the report of which was magnified from one 
province to another, astonislied and terrified 
the subjects of Rome, and their affrighted imagi¬ 
nation enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earth¬ 
quakes, which had subverted the cities of Pales¬ 
tine and Bithynia; they considered these alarm¬ 
ing strokes as the prelude only of still more 
dreadful calamities; and their fearful vanity was 
disposed to confound the symptoms of a declin¬ 
ing empire and a sinking world.^ It was the 
fashion of the times to attribute every remark¬ 
able event to the particular will of the Deity; 
the alterations of nature were connected, by an 
invisible chain, with the moral and metaphysi¬ 
cal opinions of the human mind; and the most 
sagacious divines could distinguish, according 
to the colour of their respective prejudices, that 
the establishment of heresy tended to produce 
an earthquake, or that.a deluge was the inevi¬ 
table consequence of the progress of sin and er¬ 
ror. Without presuming to discuss the truth or 


propriety of these lofty speculations, the histo¬ 
rian may content himself with an observation, 
which seems to be justified by experience, that 
man has much more to fear from the passions of 
his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions 
of the elements.® The mischievous effects of an 
earthquake or deluge, a hurricane or the erup¬ 
tion of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as 
they are now moderated by the prudence or hu¬ 
manity of the princes of Europe, who amuse 
their own leisure and exercise the courage of 
their subjects in the practice of the military art. 
But the laws and manners of modern nations 
protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier; and the peaceful citizen has seldom rea¬ 
son to complain that his life or even his fortune 
is ex{x>sed to the rage of war. In the disastrous 
peric^ of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may justly be dated from the reign of Valens, 
the happiness and security of each individual 
were personally attacked, and the arts and la¬ 
bours of ages w^ere rudely defaced by the bar¬ 
barians of Scythia and Germany. The invasion 
of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the 
West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less 
than forty years, from the Danube to the At¬ 
lantic, and opened a way, by the success of their 
arms, to the inroads of so many hostile trilx!s 
more savage than themselves. The original prin¬ 
ciple of motion was concealed in the remote 
countries of the North, and the curious observa¬ 
tion of the pastoral life of the Scythians* or 
Tartars**^ will illustrate the latent cause of these 
destructive emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civi¬ 
lised nations of the globe may be ascribed to the 
use and the abuse of reason, which so variously 
shapes and so artificially composes the manners 
and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is more sure and simple 
than that of reason; it is much easier to ascer¬ 
tain the appetites of a quadruped than the 
speculations of a philosopher; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to 
the condition of animals, preserve a stronger re- 
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semblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural 
consequence of the imperfection of their facul¬ 
ties. Reduced to a similar situation, their wants, 
their desires, their enjoyments still continue the 
same; and the influence of food or climate^ 
which, in a more improved state of society, is 
suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, 
most powerfully contributes to form and to 
maintain the national character of barbarians. 
In every age the immense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes 
of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence re¬ 
fuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless 
spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary 
life. In every age the Scythians and Tartars 
have been renowned for their invincible courage 
and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have 
been repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of 
the North, and their arms have spread terror 
and devastation over the most fertile and war¬ 
like countries of Europe.* On this occasion, as 
weU as on many others, the sober historian is 
forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and 
is compelled, with some reluctance, to confess 
that the pastoral manners, which have been 
adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce 
and cruel habits of a military life. To illustrate 
this observation, I shall now proceed to consider 
a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the 
three important articles of, 1. Their diet; II. 
Their habitation; and III. Their exercises. The 
narratives of antiquity are justified by the expe¬ 
rience of modern times and the banks of the 
Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga will 
indifferently present the same uniform spectacle 
of similar and native manners.* 

I. The com, or even the rice, which consti¬ 
tutes the ordinary and wholesome food of a civi¬ 
lised people, can be obtained only by the patient 
toil of the husbandman. Some of the happy sav¬ 
ages who dwell between the tropics are plenti¬ 
fully nourished by the liberality of nature, but 
in the climates of the North a nation of shep¬ 
herds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The 
skilful practitioners of the medical art will de¬ 
termine (if they are able to determine) how far 
the temper of the human mind may be affected 
by the use of animal or of vegcuble food; and 
whether the common association of carnivorous 
and cruel deserves to be considered in any other 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salu¬ 
tary, prejudice of humanity.* Yet, if it be true 
that the sentiment of compassion is impercep¬ 
tibly weakened by the sight and practice of do¬ 


mestic cruelty, we may observe that the horrid 
objects which are disguised by the arts of Euro¬ 
pean refinement are exhibited in their naked 
and most disgusting simplicity in the tent of a 
Tartarian shepherd. The ox or the sheep are 
slaughtered by the same hand from which they 
were accustomed to receive their daily food; 
and the bleeding limbs are served, with very 
little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer. In the military profession, and espe¬ 
cially in the conduct of a numerous army, the 
exclusive use of animal food appears to be pro¬ 
ductive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a 
bulky and perishable commodity, and the large 
magazines, which are indispensably necessary 
for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly 
transported by the labour of men or horses. But 
the flock and herds which accompany the march 
of the Tartars afford a sure and increasing sup¬ 
ply of flesh and milk; in the far greater part of 
the uncultivated waste the vegetation of the 
grass is quick and luxuriant; and there are few 
places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle 
of the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. 
The supply is multiplied and prolonged by the 
undistinguishing appetite and patient absti¬ 
nence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on 
the flesh of those animals that have been killed 
for the table or have died of disease. Horsefl(‘sh, 
which in every age and country has been pro¬ 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and 
Asia, they devour with peculia&.greediness, and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
military operations. The active cavalry of Scyth¬ 
ia is always followed, in their most distant and 
rapid incursions, by an adequate number of 
Sparc horses, who may be occasionally used ei¬ 
ther to redouble the speed or to satisfy the hun¬ 
ger of the barbarians. Many arc the resources 
of courage and poverty. When the forage round 
a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they 
slaughter the greatest part of their cattle, and 
preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, 
they provide themselves with a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of little balls of cheese, or^rather of hard 
curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, 
and this unsubstantial diet wfll support, for 
many days, the life, and even the spirits, of the 
patient warrior. But this extraordinary absti¬ 
nence, which the Stoic would ^prove and the 
hermit might envy, is common^ succeeded by 
the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful 
present or the most valuable commodity that 
can be offered to the Tartars; and the only ex- 
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ample of their industry seems to consist in the 
art of extracting from mare’s milk a fermented 
liquor which possesses a very strong power of 
intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the sav¬ 
ages, both of the old and new world, experience 
the alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty, 
and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of 
hunger and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplic¬ 
ity, a people of soldiers and husbandmen are 
dispersed over the fare of an extensive and culti¬ 
vated country; and some time must elapse be¬ 
fore the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could 
be assembled under the same standard, either 
to defend their own confines, or to invade the 
territories of the adjacent triljes. The progress 
of manufactures and commerce insensibly col¬ 
lects a large multitude within the walls of a city; 
but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the 
arts which adorn and improve the state of civil 
society corrupt the habits of the military life. 
The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity and 
refinement. The individuals of the same tribe 
arc constantly assembled, but they are assem¬ 
bled in a camp, and the native spirit of these 
dauntless shepherds is animated by mutual sup¬ 
port and emulation. The houses of the Tartars 
arc no more than small tents, of an oval form, 
w'hich afford a cold and dirty habitation for the 
promiscuous youth of both sexes. The palaces of 
the rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large 
waggons, and drawn by a team perhaps of 
twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, 
retire, on the approach of night, within the pro¬ 
tection of the camp. The necessity of preventing 
the most mischievous confusion in such a per- 
p<nual concourse of men and animals must grad¬ 
ually introduce, in the distribution, the order, 
and the guard of the encampment, the rudi¬ 
ments of the military art. As soon as the forage 
of a certain district is consumed, the tribe, or 
rather army, of shepherds makes a regular march 
to some fresh pastures, and thus acquires, in the 
o'rdinary occupations of the pastoral life, the 
practical knowledge of one of the most impor¬ 
tant and difficult operations of war. The choice 
of stations is regulated by the difference of the 
seasons; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the 
banks of a river, or, at least, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a running stream. But in the winter 
they return to the South, and shelter their camp. 
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behind some convenient eminence, against the 
winds, which are chilled in their passage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These man¬ 
ners are admirably adapted to diffuse among 
the wandering tribes the spirit of emigration 
and conquest. The connection between the peo¬ 
ple and their territory is of so frail a texture that 
it may be broken by the slightest accident. The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of 
the genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, 
arc always included, and in the most distant 
marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his 
eyes. The thirst of rapine, the fear or the resent¬ 
ment of injury, the impatience of servitude, 
have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge 
the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into 
some unknown countries, where they might hope 
to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less for¬ 
midable enemy.^The revolutions of the North 
have frequently determined the fate of the South; 
and in the conflict of hostile nations the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and 
been driven, from the confines of China to those 
of Germany.^® These great emigrations, which 
have been sometimes executed with almost in¬ 
credible diligence, were rendered more easy by 
the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well 
known that the cold of Tartary is much more 
severe than in the midst of the temperate zone 
might reasonably be expected; this uncommon 
rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, 
which rise, especially towards the east, more 
than half a mile above the level of the sea, and 
to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil 
is deeply impregnated.** In the winter season, 
the broad and rapid rivers that discharge their 
waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, arc strongly frozen, the fields are covered 
w'ith a bed of snow, and the fugitive or victori¬ 
ous tribes may securely traverse, with their fam¬ 
ilies, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth 
and hard surface of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the la¬ 
bours of agriculture and manufactures, is un¬ 
doubtedly a life of idleness; and as the most 
honourable shepherds of the Tartar race de¬ 
volve on their captives the domestic manage¬ 
ment of the cattle, their own leisure is seldom 
disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. 
But this leisure, instead of being devoted to the 
soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is usefully 
spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise of 
the chase. The plains of Tartary are filled with 
a strong and serviceable breed of horses, which 
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are easily trained for the purposes of war and 
hunting. The Scythians of every age have been 
celebrated as bold and skilful riders, and con¬ 
stant practice had seated them so firmly on 
horseback that they were supposed by strangers 
to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to 
eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis¬ 
mounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance; the long 
Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm, and 
the weighty arrow is directed to its object with 
unerring aim and irresistible force. These arrows 
are often pointed against the harmless animals 
of the desert, which increase and multiply in the 
absence of their most formidable enemy—the 
hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the 
stag, the elk, and the antelope. The vigour and 
patience both of the men and horses are con¬ 
tinually exercised by the fatigues of the chase, 
and the plentiful supply of game contributes to 
the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia 
arc not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts: they boldly encounter the an¬ 
gry wild boar when he turns against his pursu¬ 
ers, excite the sluggish courage of the bear, and 
provoke the fury of the tiger as he slumbers in 
the thicket. Where there is danger, there may 
be glory; and the mode of hunting which opens 
the fairest field to the exertions of valour may 
justly be considered as the image and as the 
school of war. The general hunting matches, 
the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
compose an instructive exercise for their numer¬ 
ous cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in 
circumference, to encompass the game of an ex¬ 
tensive district; and the troops that form the 
circle regularly advance towards a common cen¬ 
tre, where the captive animals, surrounded on 
every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently con¬ 
tinues many days, the cavalry are obliged to 
climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind 
through the valleys, without interrupting the 
prescribed order of their gradual progr(‘ss. They 
acquire the habit of directing their eye and their 
steps to a remote object, of preserving their in¬ 
tervals, of suspending or accelerating their pace 
according to the motions of the troops on their 
right and left, and of watching and repeating 
the signals of their leaders. Their leaders study 
in this practical school the most important les¬ 
son of the military art, the prompt and accurate 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. 
To employ against a human enemy the same 
patience and valour, the same skill and disci- 
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pline, is the only alteration which is required in 
real war, and the amusements of the chase serve 
as a prelude to the conquest of an empire.^* 

The political society of the ancient Germans 
has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of 
independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis¬ 
tinguished by the modern appellation of Hordsy 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family, which, in the course of successive gen¬ 
erations, has been propagated from the same 
original stock. The meanest and most ignorant 
of the Tartars preserve with conscious pride the 
inestimable treasure of their genealogy, and, 
whatever distinctions of rank may have been in¬ 
troduced by the unequal distribution of pastoral 
wealth, they mutually respect themselves and 
each other as the descendants of the first found¬ 
er of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable 
suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in 
a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the 
useful prejudice which has obtained the sanc¬ 
tion of time and opinion produces the effects of 
truth; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their 
blood, and their chief, or mursoy as the repre¬ 
sentative of their great father, exercises the au¬ 
thority of a judge in peace and of a leader in 
war. In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursai (if we may continue to use a 
modern appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large and separate family, and the 
limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent. But 
the constant operation ol various and perma¬ 
nent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Hords into national communities, under the 
command of a supreme head. The weak were 
desirous of support, and the strong were ambi¬ 
tious of dominion; the power which is the result 
of union oppressed and collected the divided 
forces of the adjacent tribes; and, as the van¬ 
quished were freely admitted to share the ad¬ 
vantages of victory, the most valiant chiefs has¬ 
tened to range themselves and their follow cl's 
under the formidable standard Of a confederate 
nation. The most successful of tho Tartar princes 
assumed the military command) to which he 
was entitled by the superiority either of merit or 
of power. He was raised to the throne by the 
acclamations of his equals, and the title of Khan 
expresses in the language of the North of Asia 
the full extent of the regal dignity. The right of 
hereditary succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy; and at 
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this moment all the Khans who reign from Cri¬ 
mea to the wall of China are the lineal descen¬ 
dants of the renowned Zingis.’^ But, as it is the 
indispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead 
his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of 
an infant are often disregarded, and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, is 
intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his pred¬ 
ecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are lev¬ 
ied on the tribes to support the dignity of their 
national monarch and of their peculiar chief, 
and each of those contributions amounts to the 
tithe both of their property and of their spoil. 
A Tartar sovereign enjoys the tenth part of the 
wealth of his people; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much 
larger proportion, he is able plentifully to main¬ 
tain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward 
the most deserving or the most favoured of his 
followers, and to obtain from the gentle influ¬ 
ence of corruption the obedience which might 
be siimctimcs refused to the stern mandates of 
authority. The manners of his subjects, accus¬ 
tomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, might 
excuse in their eyes such partial acts of tyranny 
as would excite the horror of a civilised people, 
but the power of a despot has never been ac¬ 
knowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The im¬ 
mediate jurisdiction of the Khan is confined 
within the limits of his own tribe, and the exer¬ 
cise of his royal prerogative has been moderated 
by the ancient institution of a national council. 
The Coroultai,^^ or Diet, of the Tartars was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn in the 
midst of a plain, where the princes of the reign¬ 
ing family and the mursas of the respective 
trilxis may conveniently assemble on horseback 
with their martial and numerous trains, and the 
ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, 
must consult the inclination, of an armed peo¬ 
ple. The rudiments of a feudal go\ eminent may 
be discovered in the constitution of the Scythian 
or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conilict of 
those hostile nations has sometimes terminated 
in the establishment of a powerful and despotic 
empire. The victor, enriched by the tribute and 
fortified by the arms of dependent kings, has 
spread his conquests over Europe or .\sia; the 
successful shepherds of the North have sub¬ 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and 
of cities; and the introduction of luxury, after 
destroying the freedom of the people, has un¬ 
dermined the foundations of the throne.^* 

The memory of past events cannot long be 
preserved in the frequent and remote emigra¬ 
tions of illiterate barbarians. The modern Tar¬ 


tars arc ignorant of the conquests of their ances¬ 
tors;'* and our knowledge of the history of the 
Scythians is derived from their intercourse with 
the learned and civilised nations of the South— 
the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The 
Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted 
their colonies along the sea-coast, made the 
gradual and imperfect discovery of Scythia, 
from the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as 
far as the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal win¬ 
ter, and Mount Caucasus, which, in the lan¬ 
guage of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life 
they entertained a more rational apprehension 
of the strength and numbers of the warlike bar¬ 
barians,'* who contemptuously baffled the im¬ 
mense armament of Darius, the son of Hystas- 
pcs.'* The Persian monarchs had extended their 
western conquests to the banks of the Danube 
and the limits of European Scythia. The eastern 
provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the 
plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two 
mighty rivers, which direct their course towards 
the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable 
quarrel of Iran and Touran is still the theme of 
history or romance: the famous, perhaps the 
fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, Rustan 
and Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of 
their country, against the Afrasiabs of the 
Northand the invincible spirit of the same 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the 
victorious arms of Cyrus and Alexander.®' In 
the eves of the Greeks and Persians, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the cast, 
by the mountains of Imatis or Caf; and their 
distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible 
parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or per¬ 
plexed by hetion. But those inaccessible regions 
are the ancient residence of a powerful and civi¬ 
lised nation,®® which ascends, by a probable tra¬ 
dition, above forty centuries;®* and which is 
able to verify a series of near two thousand years 
by the perpetual testimony of accurate and con- 
tcmporar>^ historians.** The annals of China®* 
illustrate the state and revolutions of the pastoral 
tribe's, which may still be distinguished by the 
vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars—the 
vassals, the enemies, and sometimes the con¬ 
querors of a great empire, whose policy has uni¬ 
formly opposed the blind and impetuous valour 
of the barbarians of the North. From the mouth 
of the Danube to the sea of Japan, the w*holc 
longitude of Scythia is about one hundred and 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to 
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more than five thousand miles. The latitude of 
these extensive deserts cannot be so easily or so 
accurately measured; but, from the fortieth de¬ 
gree, which touches the wall of China, we may 
securely advance above a thousand miles to the 
northward, till our progress is stopped by the 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, 
instead of the animated picture of a Tartar 
camp, the smoke which issues from the earth, or 
rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous 
dwellings of the Tongouscs and the Samoiedes: 
the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly sup¬ 
plied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; 
and the conquerors of the earth insensibly de¬ 
generate into a race of deformed and diminu¬ 
tive savages, who tremble at the sound of arms.*® 
The Huns, who under the reign of Valens 
threatened the empire of Rome, had been for¬ 
midable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China.*^ Their ancient, perhaps their origi¬ 
nal, seat was an extensive, though dry and bar¬ 
ren, tract of country immediately on the north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hordes or Banners 
of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which con¬ 
sists of about two hundred thousand families.*® 
But the valour of the Huns had extended the 
narrow limits of their dominions; and their rus¬ 
tic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of Tan* 
jou, gradually became the conquerors and the 
sovereigns of a fonnidable empire. Towards the 
east their victorious arms were stopped only by 
the ocean; and the tribes, which are thinly scat¬ 
tered between the Amoor and the extreme pe¬ 
ninsula of Clorea, adhered with reluctance to 
the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the 
head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, 
they found a more ample space, and more nu¬ 
merous enemies. One of the lieutenants of the 
Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty- 
six nations; the Igours,** distinguished above 
the Tartar race by the use of letters, were in the 
number of his vassals; and, by the strange con¬ 
nection of human events, the flight of one of 
those vagrant tribes recalled the victorious Par- 
thians from the invasion of S>Tia.^^ On the side 
of the north, the ocean was assigned as the limit 
of the power of the Huns. Without enenics to 
resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict 
their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, 
or imaginary, conquest of the frozen regions of 
Siberia. The Northern Sea was fixed as the remote 
boundary of their empire. But the name of that 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced 
the life of a shepherd and an exile,may be 
transferred, with much more probability, to the 


Baikal, a capacious basin, above three hundred 
miles in length, which disdains the modest ap¬ 
pellation of a lake,®* and which actually com¬ 
municates with the seas of the North, by the 
long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and 
the Ycncsci. The submission of so many distant 
nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; 
but the valour of the Huns could be rewarded 
only by the enjoyment of the wealth and luxury 
of the empire of the South. In the third century 
before the Christian era, a wall of fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles in length was constructed, to defend 
the frontiers of China against the inroads of the 
Huns;®® but this stupendous work, which holds 
a conspicuous place in the map of the world, has 
never contributed to the safety of an unwarlike 
people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently 
consisted of two or three hundred thousand 
men, formidable by the matchless dexterity with 
which they managed their bows and their horses; 
by their hardy patience in supp>orting the in¬ 
clemency of the weather; and by the incredible 
speed of their march, w hich was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, 
or by the most lofty mountains. 

They spread themselves at once over the face 
of the country; and their rapid impetuosity sur¬ 
prised, astonished, and disconcerted the grave 
and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army. The 
emperor Kaoti,’* a soldier of fortune, whose 
personal merit had raised him to the throne, 
marched against the Huns wiMi those veteran 
troops which had been trained in the civil wars 
of China. But he was soon surrounded by the 
barbarians; and, after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to pur¬ 
chase his deliverance by an ignominious capitu¬ 
lation. The successors oi Kaoti, whose lives were 
dedicated to the arts of peace, or the luxury of 
the palace, submitted to a more permanent dis¬ 
grace. They too hastily confessed the insuffi¬ 
ciency of arms and fortifications. They were too 
easily convinced that, while the blazing signals 
announced on every side the approach of the 
Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head, and the quirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incqssant labour of 
ineffectual marches.®® A regular payment of 
money and silk was stipulated a| the condition 
of a temporary and precarious peace; and the 
wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute 
under the names of a gift or subsidy was prac¬ 
tised by the emperors of China as well as by 
those of Rome. But there still remained a more 
disgraceful article of tribute, which violated the 
sacred feelings of humanity and nature. The 
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hardships of the savage life, which destroy in 
their infancy the children who are born with a 
less healthy and robust constitution, introduce 
a remarkable disproportion between the num¬ 
bers of the two sexes, 'fhe Tartars are an ugly 
and even deformed race; and while they con¬ 
sider their own women as the instruments of 
domestic labour, their desires, or rather their 
appetites, are directed to the enjoyment of more 
elegant beauty. A select band of the fairest maid¬ 
ens of China was annually devoted to the rude 
embraces of the Huns;*^ and the alliance of the 
haughty Tanjous was secured by their marriage 
with the genuine, or adopted, daughters of the 
Imperial family, which vainly attempted to es¬ 
cape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of 
these unhappy victims is described in the verses 
of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had 
been condemned by her parents to a distant ex¬ 
ile, under a barbarian husband; who complains 
that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her 
only food, a tent her only palace; and w'ho ex¬ 
presses, in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the 
natural wish that sh<- ^’'^^re transformed into a 
bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object 
of her lender and perpetual regret.*’ 

The conquest of China has been twice 
achieved by the pastoral tribes of the North: the 
forces of the Huns were not inferior to those of 
the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their 
ambition might entertain the most sanguine 
hopes of success. But their pride was humbled, 
and their progress was checked, by the arms 
and policy of Vouti,** the fifth emperor of the 
powerful dynasty of the Han. In his long reign 
of fifty-four years, the barbarians of the south¬ 
ern provinces submitted to the laws and inan- 
nei s of China; and the ancient limits of the mon¬ 
archy were enlarged from the great river of 
Kiang to the port of Canton. Instead of confin¬ 
ing himself to the timid operations of a defen¬ 
sive war, his lieutenants penetrated many hun¬ 
dred miles into the country of the Huns. In 
those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and difficult to transport a suf¬ 
ficient supply of provisions, the armies of Vouti 
were repeatedly exposed to intolerable hard¬ 
ships: and, of one hundred and forty thousand 
soldiers who marched against the barbarians, 
thirty thousand only returned in safety to the 
feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. 
The Chinese generals improved the superiority 
which they derived from' the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service 
their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tan- 


jou was surprised in the midst of sleep and in¬ 
temperance; and, though the monarch of the 
Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of 
the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of his 
subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signad vic¬ 
tory, which was preceded and followed by many 
blocxly engagements, contributed much less to 
the destruction of the power of the Huns, than 
the effectual policy which was employed to de¬ 
tach the tributary nations from their obedience. 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the 
promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most 
considerable tribes, both of the East and of the 
West, disclaimed the authority of the Tanjou. 
While some acknowledged themselves the allies 
or vassals of the empire, they all became the im¬ 
placable enemies of the Huns: and the numbers 
of that haughty people, as soon as they were re¬ 
duced to their native strength, might perhaps 
have been contained within the walls of one of 
the great and pofiulous cities of China.*® The 
desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of 
a civil war, at length compelled the Tanjou 
himself to renounce the dignity of an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and 
high-spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, 
the capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the 
mandarins, and the emperor himself, with all 
the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity.*® A magnifleent pal¬ 
ace was prepared for his reception; his place 
was assigned above all the princes of the royal 
family; and the patience of the barbarian king 
was exhausted by the ceremonies of a banquet, 
which consisted of eight courses of meat, and of 
nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, 
on his knees, the duty of a respectful homage to 
the emperor of China; pronounced, in his own 
name, and in the name of his successors, a per¬ 
petual oath of tidelity; and gratefully accepted 
a seal, which was bestowed as the emblem of his 
regal dependence. After this humiliating sub¬ 
mission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from 
their allegiance, and seized the favourable mo¬ 
ments of war and rapine; but the monarchy of 
the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil dissension, into two hostile and separate 
kingdoms. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged by fear and ambition to retire towards 
the south with eight hordes, which composed 
between forty and fifty thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces; 
and his constant attachment to the service of the 
empire was secured by weakness and the desire 
of revenge. From the time of this fatal schisiiti 
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the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till they were oppressed on 
every side by their foreign and domestic ene¬ 
mies. The proud inscription^ of a column, erect¬ 
ed on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity 
that a Chinese army had marched seven hun¬ 
dred miles into the heart of their country. The 
Sienpi,** a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
the injuries which they had formerly sustained; 
and the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of 
thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed 
before the end of the first century of the Chris¬ 
tian era.^* 

The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversi¬ 
fied by the various influence of character and 
situation. Above one hundred thousand per¬ 
sons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusil¬ 
lanimous of the people, were contented to re¬ 
main in their native country, to renounce their 
peculiar name and origin, and to mingle with 
the victorious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight 
hordes, about two hundred thousand men, am¬ 
bitious of a more honourable servitude, retired 
towards the south, implored the protection of 
the emperors of China, and were permitted to 
inhabit and to guard the extreme frontiers of the 
province of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. 
But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the 
Huns maintained in their adverse fortune the 
undaunted spirit of their ancestors. The West¬ 
ern world was open to their valour, and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary 
chieftains, to discover and subdue some remote 
country which was still inaccessible to the arms 
of the Sienpi and to the laws of China. The 
course of their emigration soon carried them 
beyond the mountains of Imaus and the limits 
of the Chinese geography; but we are able to 
distinguish the two great divisions of these for¬ 
midable exiles, which directed their march to¬ 
wards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The 
first of these colonies established their dominion 
in the fruitful and extensive plains of the Sog- 
diana, on the eastern side of the Caspian, where 
they preserved the name of Huns, with the epi¬ 
thet of Euthalites or Nepthalites. Their man¬ 
ners were softened, and even their features were 
insensibly improved, by the mildness of the cli¬ 
mate and their long residence in a flourishing 
province,which might still retain a faint im¬ 
pression of the arts of Greece. The white Huns, 
a name which they derived from the change of 
their complexions, soon abandoned the pastoral 
life of Scythia. Gorge, which, under the appel¬ 
lation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo¬ 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, 


who exercised a legal authority over an obedient 
people. Their luxury was maintained by the la¬ 
bour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of 
their ancient barbarism was the custom which 
obliged all the companions, perhaps to the num¬ 
ber of twenty, who had shared the liberality of 
a wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same 
grave. The vicinity of the Huns to the prov¬ 
inces of Persia involved them in frequent and 
bloody contests with the power of that mon¬ 
archy. But they respected, in peace, the faith of 
treaties; in war, the dictates of humanity; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, 
displayed the moderation as well as the valour 
of the barbarians. The second division of their 
countrymen, the Huns who gradually advanced 
towards the north-west, were exercised by the 
hardships of a colder climate and a more lalx)ri- 
ous march. Necessity compelled them to ex¬ 
change the silks of China for the furs of Siberia; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilised life were 
obliterated; and the native fierceness of the 
Huns was exasperated by their intercourse with 
the savage tribes, who were compared, with 
some propriety, to the wild beasts of the desiTt. 
Their independent spirit soon rejected the he¬ 
reditary succession of the Tanjous; and while 
each horde was governed by its peculiar mursa, 
their tumultuary council directed the public 
measures of the whole nation. As late as the 
thirteenth century their transient residence on 
the eastern banks ol the Volga was attested by 
the name of Great Hungary.^® In the winter 
they descended with their flocks and herds to¬ 
wards the mouth of that mighty river; and their 
summer excursions reached as high as the lati¬ 
tude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the 
Kama. Such at least were the recent limits of 
the black Calmucks,*^ who remained aliout a 
century under the protection of Russia, and 
who have since returned to their native scats on 
the frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march 
and the return of those wandering Tartars, 
whose united camp consists of fifty thousand 
tents or families, illustrate the distant emigra¬ 
tions of the ancient Huns.“ 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time 
which elapsed after the Huns of the Volga were 
lost in the eyes of the Chinese, and before they 
showed themselves to those of the Romans. 
There is some reason, how^ever, to apprehend 
that the same force which had driven them from 
their native scats still continued to impel their 
march towards the frontiers of Europe. The 
power of the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, 
which extended alx}vc three thousand miles 
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from east to west,** must have gradually op¬ 
pressed them by the weight and terror of a for¬ 
midable neighbourhood; and the flight of the 
tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to in¬ 
crease the strength or to contract the territories 
of the Huns. The harsh and obscure appella¬ 
tions of those tribes would offend the ear, with¬ 
out informing the understanding, of the reader; 
but 1 cannot suppress the very natural suspicion 
that the Huns of the North derived a consider¬ 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty 
of the South, which, in the course of the third 
century, submitted to the dominion of China; 
that the bravest warriors marched away in search 
of their free and adventurous countrymen; and 
that, as they had been divided by prosperity, 
they were easily reunited by the common hard¬ 
ships of their adverse fortune.” The Huns, with 
their flocks and herds, their wives and children, 
their dependents and allies, were transported to 
the w'est of the Volga, and they tx)ldiy advanced 
to invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral 
people, who occupied, or wasted, an extensive 
tract of the deserts oV ^r^y^thia. The plains be¬ 
tween the Volga and the Tanais were covered 
with the tents of the Alani, but their name and 
manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests; and the painted trilxrs of the 
Agathyrsi and Gcloni were confounded among 
their vassals. Towards the north they penetrated 
into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the 
savages who were accustomed, in their rage or 
hunger, to the taste of human flesh; and their 
southern inroads were pushed os far as the con¬ 
fines of Persia and India. The mixture of Sar- 
matic and German blood had contributed to 
improve the features of the Alani, to whiten 
their swarthy complexions, and to tinge their 
hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found 
in the Tartar race. They were less deformed in 
their persons, less brutish in their manners, than 
the Huns; but they did not yield to those for¬ 
midable barbarians in their martial and inde¬ 
pendent spirit; in the love of freedom, which re¬ 
jected even the use of domestic slaves; and in 
the love of arms, which considered war and rap¬ 
ine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A 
naked scimitar, fixed in the ground, was the 
only object of their religious worship; the scalps 
of their enemies formed the costly trappings of 
their horses; and they viewed with pity and con¬ 
tempt the pusillanimous warriors who patiently 
expected the infirmities of age and the tortures 
of lingering disease.” On the banks of the Ta¬ 
nais the military power of the Huns and the 
Alani encountered each other with equal valour. 
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but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed 
in the bloody contest; the king of the Alani was 
slain; and the remains of the vanquished nation 
were dispersed by the ordinary alternative of 
flight or submission.** A colony of exiles found 
a secure refuge in the mountains of Caucasus, 
between the Euxine and the Caspian, where 
they still preserve their name and their inde¬ 
pendence. Another colony advanced, with more 
intrepid courage, towards the shores of the Bal¬ 
tic; associated themselves with the northern 
tribes of Germany; and shared the spoil of the 
Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the 
greatest part of the nation of the Alani em¬ 
braced the offers of an honourable and advan¬ 
tageous union; and the Huns, who esteemed the 
valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to 
invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions ex¬ 
tended from the Biltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, 
in the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit oi his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknown 
enemies,” on whom his barbarous subjects 
might, without injustice, bestow the epithet of 
barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rap¬ 
id motions, and the implacable cruelty of the 
Huns were felt, and dreaded, and magnified by 
the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields 
and villages consumed with flames and deluged 
with indiscriminate slaughter. To these real ter¬ 
rors they added the surprise and abhorrence 
which were excited by the shrill voice, the un¬ 
couth gestures, and the strange deformity of the 
Huns. These savages of Scythia were compared 
(and the picture had some resemblance) to the 
animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, 
and to the misshapen figures, the Ierminty which 
were often placed on the bridges of antiquity, 
'rhey were distinguished from the rest of the hu¬ 
man species by their broad shoulders, flat noses, 
and small black eyes, deeply buried in the head; 
and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed cither the manly graces of 
youth or the venerable aspect of age.” A fabu¬ 
lous orig^in was assigned worthy of their form 
and manners—that the witches of Scythia, who, 
for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven from society, had copulated in the desert 
with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the 
offspring of this execrable conjunction.” The 
tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was greed¬ 
ily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
C^ths; but while it gratified their hatred it in¬ 
creased their fear, since the posterity of daemons 
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and witches might be supposed to inherit some 
share of the preternatural powers as well as of 
the malignant temper of their parents. Against 
these enemies, Hermanric prepared to exert the 
united forces of the Gothic state; but he soon 
discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by 
oppression, were much more inclined to second 
tl^n to repel the invasion of the Huns. One of 
the chiefs of the Roxolani" had formerly de* 
serted the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel 
tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the 
traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the 
favourable moment of revenge. The aged king 
of the Goths languished some time after the 
dangerous wound which he received from their 
daggers; but the conduct of the war was re* 
tarded by his infirmities; and the public coun* 
cils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of 
jealousy and discord. His death, which has been 
imputed to his own despair, left the reins of gov* 
emment in the hands of Withimer, who, with 
the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, 
maintained the unequal contest against the 
arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was de* 
feated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostro* 
goths submitted to their fate: and the royal race 
of the Amali will hereafter be found among the 
subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of 
Witheric, the infant king, was saved by the dili* 
gence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two warriors of 
approved valour and fidelity, who, by cautious 
marches, conducted the independent remains 
of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the 
Danastus, or Dniester, a considerable river, 
which now separates the Turkish dominions 
from the empire of Russia. On the banks of the 
Dniester the prudent Athanaric, more attentive 
to his own than to the general safety, had fixed 
the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolu* 
tion of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom 
he thought it less advisable to provoke. The or¬ 
dinary speed of the Huns was checked by the 
weight of baggage and the encumbrance of cap¬ 
tives; but their military skill deceived and al¬ 
most destroyed the army of Athanaric. While 
the Judge of the Visigoths defended the banks 
of the Dniester he was encompassed and at¬ 
tacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, 
who, by the light of the moon, had passed the 
river in a fordable place; and it was not without 
the utmost efforts of courage and conduct that 
he was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly 
country. The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of defensive 
war; and the strong lines which he was prepar* 


ing to construct between the mountains, the 
Pruth, and the Danube, would have secured the 
extensive and fertile territory that bears the 
modern name of Wallachia from the destructive 
inroads of the Huns.*° But the hopes and mea¬ 
sures of the Judge of the Visigoths were soon dis¬ 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his 
dismayed countrymen, who were persuaded by 
their fears that the interposition of the Danube 
was the only barrier that could save them from 
the rapid pursuit and invincible valour of the 
barbarians of Scythia. Under the command of 
Fritigcrn and Alavivus,®* the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, 
and implored the protection of the Roman em¬ 
peror of the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious 
to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a band 
of faithful followers, into the mountainous coun¬ 
try of Caucaland, which appears to have been 
guarded and almost concealed by the impene¬ 
trable forests of Transylvania. ®- 

After Valcns had terminated the Gothic war 
with some appearance of glory and success, he 
made a progress through his dominions of Asia, 
and at length fixed his residence in the capital 
of Syria. The five years®’ which he spent at An¬ 
tioch were employed to watch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian mon¬ 
arch; to check the depredations of the Saracens 
and Isaurians;®^ to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, 
the belief of the Anan theology^" and to satisfy 
his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous exe¬ 
cution of the innocent and the guilty. But the 
attention of the emperor was most seriously en¬ 
gaged by the important intelligence which he 
received from the civil and military officers who 
were intrusted with the defence of the Danube. 
He was informed that the North was agitated 
by a furious tempest; that the irruption of the 
Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of sav¬ 
ages, had subverted the power of the Goths; and 
that the suppliant multitudes of that w'arlike 
nation, whose pride was now humbled in the 
dust, covered a space many miles along the 
banks of the river. With outstretched arms and 
pathetic lamentations they loudly deplored their 
past misfortunes and their prcscilt danger; ac¬ 
knowledged that their only hopo of safety was 
in the clemency of the Roman go\^rnment; and 
most solemnly protested that, if the giacious 
liberality of the emperor would permit them to 
cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest 
obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the 
laws and to guard the limits of the republic. 
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Hicbc aMurance8 iveie confirmed by the am¬ 
bassadors of the Goths, who impatiently ex¬ 
pected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy 
countrymen. The emperor of the East was no 
longer guided by the wisdom and authority of 
his elder brother, whose death happened to¬ 
wards the end of the preceding year; and as the 
distressful situation of the Goths required an in¬ 
stant and peremptory decision, he was deprived 
of the favourite resource of feeble and timid 
minds, who consider the use of the dilatory and 
ambiguous measures as the most admirable ef¬ 
forts of consummate prudence. As long as the 
same passions and interests subsist among man¬ 
kind, the questions of war and peace, of justice 
and policy, which were debated in the councils 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves 
as the subject of modern deliberation. But the 
most expedcnced statesman of Europe has never 
been summoned to consider the propriety or the 
danger of admitting or rejecting an innumer¬ 
able multitude of barbarians, who are driven by 
despair and hunger n'^hVit a settlement on the 
territories of a civilised nation. When that im¬ 
portant proposition, so essentially connected 
with the public safety, was referred to the min¬ 
isters of Valens, they were perplexed and di¬ 
vided ; but they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment which seemed the most favourable to 
the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their 
sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated with 
the titles of prarfects and generals, dissembled or 
disregarded the terrors of this national emigra¬ 
tion—so extremely different from the partial 
and accidental colonies which had been received 
on the extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had 
conducted, from the most distant countries of 
the globe, a numerous and invincible army of 
strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who 
might now add to the royal treasures the im¬ 
mense sums of gold supplied by the provincials 
to compensate their annual proportion of re¬ 
cruits. The prayers of the Goths were granted, 
and their service was accepted by the Imperial 
court; and orders were immediately despatched 
by the civil and military governors of the Thra¬ 
cian diocese to make the necessary preparations 
for the passage and subsistence of a great peo¬ 
ple, till a proper and sufficient territory could 
be allotted for their fiiture residence. The lib¬ 
erality of the emperor was accompanied, how¬ 
ever, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, 
which prudence might justify on the side of the 
Romans, but which distress alone could extort 
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from the indignant Goths. Before they passed 
the Danube they were required to deliver their 
arms, and it was insisted that their children 
should be taken from them and dispersed 
through the provinces of Asia, where they might 
be civilised by the arts of education, and serve 
as hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant 
negotiation, the impatient Goths made some 
rash attempts to pass the Danube without the 
permission of the government whose protection 
they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
were stationed along the river, and their fore¬ 
most detachments were defeated with consider¬ 
able slaughter; yet such were the timid councils 
of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers 
who had served their country in the execution 
of their duty were punished by the loss of their 
employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of 
their heads. The*^ Imperial mandate was at 
length received for transporting over the Dan¬ 
ube the whole body of the Gothic nation but 
the execution of this order was a task of labour 
and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which 
in those parts is above a mile broad,^ had been 
swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultu¬ 
ous passage many were swept away and drowned 
by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was pro¬ 
vided; many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers 
of Valens that not a single barbarian, of those 
who were reserved to subvert the foundations of 
Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It 
was thought expedient that an accurate account 
should be taken of their numbers; but the per¬ 
sons who were employed soon desisted, with 
amazement and dismay, from the prosecution 
of the endless and impracticable task;*^ and the 
principal historian of the age most seriously af¬ 
firms that the prodigious armies of Darius and 
Xerxes, which had so long been considered as 
the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, were 
now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the 
evidence of fact and experience. A probable 
testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic 
warriors at two hundred thousand men; and if 
we can venture to add the just proportion of 
women, of children, and of slaves, the whole 
mass of people which composed this formidable 
emigration must have amounted to near a mil¬ 
lion of persons, of both sexes and of all ages. 
The children of the Goths, those at least of a 
distinguished rank, were separated from the mui- 
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titude. They were conducted without delay to 
the distant scats assigned for their residence and 
education; and as the numerous train of host- 
ages or captives passed through the cities, their 
gay and splendid apparel, their robust and mar¬ 
tial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the 
provincials. But the stipulation, the most offen¬ 
sive to the Goths and the most important to the 
Romans, was shamefully eluded. The barbari¬ 
ans, who considered their arms as the ensigns of 
honour and the pledges of safety, were disposed 
to offer a price which the lust or avarice of the 
Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. 
To preserve their arms, the haughty warriors 
consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute 
their wives or their daughters; the charms of a 
beauteous maid, or a comely boy, secured the 
connivance of the inspectors, who sometimes 
cast an eye of covetousness on the fringed car¬ 
pets and linen garments of their new allies,or 
who sacrificed their duty to the mean considera¬ 
tion of filling their farms with cattle and their 
houses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in 
their hands, were permitted to enter the boats; 
and when their strength was collected on the 
other side of the river, the immense camp which 
was spread over the plains and the hills of the 
Lower Maesia assumed a threatening and even 
hostile aspect. The leaders of the Ostrogoths, 
Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the 
northern banks of the Danube, and inunediately 
despatched their ambassadors to the court of 
Antioch to solicit, with the same professions of 
allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. 
The absolute refusal of Valens suspended their 
progress, and discovered the repentance, the 
suspicions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of bar¬ 
barians required the firmest temper and the 
most dexterous management. The daily subsis¬ 
tence of near a million of extraordinary subjects 
could be supplied only by constant and skilful 
diligence, and might continually be interrupted 
by mistake or accident. The insolence or the in¬ 
dignation of the Goths, if they conceived them¬ 
selves to be the objects either of fear or ol con¬ 
tempt, might urge them to the most desperate 
extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as well as the integ¬ 
rity, of the generals of Valens. At this important 
crisis the military government of Thrace was 
exercised by Lupicinus and Maximus, in whose 
venal minds the slightest hope of private emolu¬ 
ment out%veighed every consideration of public 


advantage, and whose guilt was only alleviated 
by their incapacity of discerning the pernicious 
effects of their rash and criminal administra¬ 
tion. Instead of obeying the orders of their sov¬ 
ereign, and satisfying, with decent liberality, the 
demands of the Goths, they levied an ungener¬ 
ous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hun¬ 
gry barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an 
extravagant price, and, in the room of whole¬ 
some and substantial provisions, the markets 
were filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean 
animals who had died of disease. To obtain the 
valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive 
though serviceable slave, and a small quantity 
of meat was greedily purchased with ten pounds 
of a precious but useless metal.^ When their 
property was exhausted, they continued this 
necessary traffic by the sale of their sons and 
daughters; and notwithstanding the love of free¬ 
dom which animated every Gothic breast, they 
submitted to the humiliating maxim that it was 
better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of 
wretched and helpless independence. The most 
lively resentment is excited by the tyranny of 
pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the 
debt of gratitude which they have cancelled by 
subsequent injuries; a spirit of discontent insen¬ 
sibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, who 
pleaded, without success, the merit of their pa¬ 
tient and dutilul behaviour, antt loudly com¬ 
plained of the inhospitable treatment which 
they had received from their new allies. They 
beheld around them the wealth and plenty of a 
fertile province, in the midst of which they suf¬ 
fered the intolerable hardships of artificial fam¬ 
ine. But the means of relief, and even of re¬ 
venge, were in their hands, since the capacious¬ 
ness of their tyrants had Icit to an injured 
people the possession and the use of arms. The 
clamours of a multitude, untaught to disguise 
their sentiments, announced the first symptoms 
of resistance, and alarmed the timid and guilty 
minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. 'I'hose crafty 
ministers, who substituted the cufining of tem¬ 
porary expedients to the wise and Salutary coun¬ 
sels of general policy, attempted |o remove the 
Goths from their dangerous statiqn on the fron¬ 
tiers of the empire, and to disjxrsc them, in 
separate quarters of cantonment through the 
interior provinces. As they were conscious how 
ill they had deserved the respect or confidence 
of the barbarians, they diligently collected from 
every side a military force that might urge the 
tardy and reluctant march of a people who had 
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not yet renounced the title or the duties of Ro¬ 
man subjects. But the generals of Valens, while 
their attention was solely directed to the discon¬ 
tented Visigoths, imprudently disarmed the 
ships and the fortifications which constituted 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight 
was observed and improved by Alatheus and 
Saphrax, who anxiously watched the favourable 
moment of escaping from the pursuit of the 
Huns. By the help of such rafts and vessels as 
could be hastily procured, the leaders of the 
Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, 
their king and their army, and boldly fixed an 
hostile and independent camp on the territories 
of the empire.’® 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fri- 
tigem were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace 
and war; and the authority which they derived 
from their birth was ratified by the free consent 
of the nation. In a season of tranquillity their 
power might have been equal as well as their 
rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were 
exasperated by hunger and oppression, the su¬ 
perior abilities of Fritigrrn a.ssumcd the military 
command, which he was qualified to exercise 
for the public welfare. He restrained the impa¬ 
tient spirit of the Visigoths till the injuries and 
the insults of their tyrants should justify their 
resistance in the opinion of mankind: but he 
was not disposed to sacrifice any solid advan¬ 
tages for the empty praise of justice and mod¬ 
eration. Sensible of the benefits which would re¬ 
sult from the union of the Gothic powers under 
the same standard, he secretly cultivated the 
friendship of the Ostrogoths; and while he pro¬ 
fessed an implicit obedience to the orders of the 
Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower 
Maraia, about seventy miles from the banks of 
the Danube. On that fatal spot the flames of dis¬ 
cord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dread¬ 
ful conflagration. Lupicinus had invited the 
Gothic chiefs to a splendid entertainment; and 
their martial train remained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city 
were strictly guarded, and the barbarians were 
sternly excluded from the use of a plentiful mar¬ 
ket, to which they asserted their equal claim of 
subjects and allies. Their humble prayers were 
rejected with insolence and derision; and as 
their patience was now exhausted, the towns¬ 
men, the soldiers, and the Goths were soon in¬ 
volved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently 
given; a sword was hastily drawn; and the first 
blood that was spilt in this accidental quarrel 


became the signal of a long and destructive war. 
In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
Lupicinus was informed by a secret messenger 
that many of his soldiers were slain and de¬ 
spoiled of their arms; and as he was already in¬ 
flamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he is¬ 
sued a rash command, that their death should 
be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
Fritigem and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts 
and dying groans apprised Fritigem of his ex¬ 
treme danger; and, as he pXMsessed the calm 
and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was 
lost if he allowed a moment of deliberation to 
the man who had so deeply injured him. “A 
trifling dispute,” said the Gothic leader, with a 
firm but gentle tone of voice, ‘^appears to have 
arisen between the two nations; but it may be 
productive of the most dangerous consequences, 
unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the 
assurance of our safety and the authority our 
presence.” At iMft words Fritigem and his 
companions drew their swords, opened their 
passage through the unresisting crowd, which 
filled the palace, the streets, and the gates of 
Marciano]X)lis, and, mounting their horses, hast¬ 
ily vanished from the eyes of the astonished 
Romans. The generals of the Goths were saluted 
by the hcrce and joyful acclamations of the 
camp; war was instantly resolved, and the reso¬ 
lution was executed without delay: the banners 
of the nation were displayed according to the 
custom of their ancestors; and the air resounded 
with the harsh and mournful masic of the bar¬ 
barian trumpet.’^ The weak and guilty Lupi¬ 
cinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neg¬ 
lected to destroy, and who still presumed to 
despise his formidable enemy, marched against 
the Goths, at the head of such a military force 
as could be collected on this sudden emergency. 
The barbarians expected his approach about 
nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on this oc¬ 
casion the talents of the general were found to 
be of more prevailing efficacy than the weapons 
and discipline of the troops. The v'alour of the 
Goths was so ably directed by the genius of 
Fritigem, that they broke, by a close and vigor¬ 
ous attack, the ranks of the Roman legions. 
Lupicinus left his arms and standards, his trib¬ 
unes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of 
battle; and their useless courage served only to 
protect the ignominious flight of their leader. 
**That successful day put an end to the distress 
of the barbarians and the security of the Ro¬ 
mans: from that day the Goths, renouncing the 
precarious condition of strangers and exiles, as¬ 
sumed the character of citizens and masters. 
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claimed an afasolote donunion over the poascs- 
8ors of land, and held, in their own right, the 
northern provinces of the empire, which are 
bounded by the Danube.” Such are the words 
of the Gothic historian,” who celebrates, with 
rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. 
But the dominion of the barbarians was exer¬ 
cised only for the purposes of rapine and de¬ 
struction. As they had been deprived by the 
ministers of the emperor of the common benefits 
of nature and the fair intercourse of social life, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of 
the empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus were 
expiated by the ruin of the peaceful husband¬ 
men of Thrace, the conflagration of their vil¬ 
lages, and the massacre or captivity of their in¬ 
nocent families. The report of the Gothic vic¬ 
tory was soon diffused over the adjacent coun¬ 
try; and while it filled the minds of the Romans 
with terror and dismay, their own hasty impru¬ 
dence contributed to increase the forces of Fri- 
tigern and the calamities of the province. Some 
time before the great emigration a numerous 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid 
and Colias, had been received into the protec¬ 
tion and service of the empire.^* They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople: but 
the ministers of Valens were anxious to remove 
them beyond the Hellespont, at a distance from 
the dangerous temptation which might so easily 
be communicated by the neighbourhood and 
the success of their countrymen. The respectful 
submission with which they yielded to the order 
of their march might be considered as a proof 
of their fidelity; and their moderate request of 
a sufficient allowance of provisions and a de¬ 
lay of only two days was expressed in the most 
dutiful terms. But the first magistrate of Ha- 
drianople, incensed by some disorders which 
had been committed at his country-house, re¬ 
fused this indulgence; and arming against them 
the inhabitants and manufacturers of a popu¬ 
lous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their in¬ 
stant departure. The barbarians stood silent 
and amazed, till they were exasperated by the 
insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populace: but when patience or contempt was 
fatigued, they crushed the undisciplined multi¬ 
tude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled 
them of the splendid armour^^ which they were 
unworthy to bear. The resemblance of their suf¬ 
ferings and their actions soon united this vic¬ 
torious detachment to the nation of the Visi¬ 
goths; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected 
the approach of the great Fritigern, ranged 


themselves under his standard, and signalised 
Iheir ardour in the siege of Hadrianople. But 
the resistance of the garrison informed the bar¬ 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifica¬ 
tions the efforts of unskilful courage are seldom 
effectual. Their general acknowledged his error, 
raised the siege, declared that ‘'he was at peace 
with stone walb,”^^ and revenged his disappoint¬ 
ment on the adjacent country. He accepted 
with pleasure the useful reinforcement of hardy 
workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of 
Thrace^* for the emolument and under the lash 
of an unfeeling master and these new associ¬ 
ates conducted the barbarians through the se¬ 
cret paths to the most sequestered places, which 
had been chosen to secure the inhabitants, the 
cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the as¬ 
sistance of such guides nothing could remain 
impervious or inaccessible: resistance was fatal; 
flight was impracticable; and the patient sub¬ 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found 
mercy from the barbarian conqueror. In the 
course of these depredations a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold 
into captivity, wetc restored to the embraces of 
their afflicted parents; but these tender inter¬ 
views, which might have revived and cherished 
in their minds some sentiments of humanity, 
tended only to stimulate their native fierceness 
by the desire of revenge. They listened with 
eager attention to the complaints of their cap¬ 
tive children, who had suflered The most cruel 
indignities from the lustful or angry passions of 
their masters, and the same cruelties, the same 
indignities, were severely retaliated on the sons 
and daughters of the Romans. 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers 
had introduced into the heart of the empire a 
nation of enemies; but the Visigoths nught even 
yet have been reconciled by the manly confes¬ 
sion of past eriors and the sincere performance 
of former engagements. These healing and tem¬ 
perate measures seemed to concur with the tim¬ 
orous disposition of the sovereign of the East: 
but on this occasion alone Valeqs was brave; 
and his unseasonable bravery waf fatal to him¬ 
self and to his subjects. He declared his inten¬ 
tion of marching from Antioch ;to Ckinstanti- 
nople, to subdue this dangerous rfbellion; and, 
as he was not ignorant of the difjkulties of the 
enterprbe, he solicited the assistance of his 
nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded 
all the forces of the West. The veteran troops 
were hastily recalled from the defence of Arme¬ 
nia; that important frontier was abandoned to 
the discretion of Sapor; and the immediate con- 
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duet of the Gothic war was intrusted, during 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan 
and Profuturus, two generals who indulged 
themselves in a very false and favourable opin¬ 
ion of their own abilities. On their arrival in 
Thrace they were joined by Richomer, count of 
the domestics; and the auxiliaries of the West 
that marched under his banner were composed 
of the Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit 
of desertion to the vain appearances of strength 
and numbers. In a council of war, which was 
influenced by pride rather than by reason, it 
was resolved to seek and to encounter the bar¬ 
barians, who lay encamped in the spacious and 
fertile meadows near the moat southern of the 
six mouths of the Danube.^* Their camp was 
surrounded by the usual fortification of wag¬ 
gons and the barbarians, secure within the 
vast circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of 
their valour and the spoils of the province. In 
the midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful 
Fritigern observed the motions and penetrated 
the designs of the Romans. He perceived that 
the numbers of the were continually in¬ 

creasing; and, as he understood their intention 
of attacking his rear as soon as the scarcity of 
forage should oblige him to remove his camp, 
he recalled to their standard his predatory de¬ 
tachments, which covered the adjacent country. 
As soon as they descried the flaming beacons^ 
they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of 
their leader; the camp was filled with the mar¬ 
tial crowd of barbarians; their impatient clam¬ 
ours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
zeal was approved and animated by the spirit 
of their chiefs. The evening was already far ad¬ 
vanced; and the two armies prepared them¬ 
selves for the approaching combat, which was 
deferred only till the dawn of day. While the 
trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted cour¬ 
age of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual 
obligation of a solemn oath; and, as they ad¬ 
vanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonant 
outcries, and opposed to the artificial harmony 
of the Roman shout. Some military skill was 
displayed by Fritigern to gain the advantage of 
a commanding eminence; but the bloody con¬ 
flict, which began and ended with the light, was 
maintained on either side by the personal and 
obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. 
The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
arms, but they were oppressed by the irresistible 
weight of the hostile multitude: the left wing of 
the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the 
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field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. 
This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
parti^ success; and when the two armies, at a 
late hour of the evening, retreated to their re¬ 
spective camps, neither of them could claim the 
honours of the effects of a decisive victory. The 
real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
in proportion to the smallness of their numbers; 
but the Goths were so deeply confounded and 
dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps unex¬ 
pected, resistance, that they remain^ seven 
days within the circle of their fortifications. 
Such funeral rites as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit were piously discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who in that age enjoyed very fre¬ 
quent and delicious feasts; and, several years 
afterwards, the white and naked bones which 
covered the wide es^nt of the fields presented 
to the eyes of Ammianus a dreadful monument 
of the battle of Salices.^ 

The progress of the Goths had been checked 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day; and 
the Imperial generals, whose army would have 
been consumed by the repetition of such a con¬ 
test, embraced the more rational plan of de¬ 
stroying the barbarians by the wants and pres¬ 
sure of their own multitudes. They prepared to 
confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of 
land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, 
and the mountains of Haemus, till their strength 
and spirit should be insensibly wasted by the 
inevitable operation of famine. The design was 
prosecuted with some conduct and success; the 
barbarians had almost exhausted their own 
magazines and the harvests of the country; and 
the diligence of Saturninus, the master-general 
of the cavalry, was employed to improve the 
strength and to contract the extent of the Ro¬ 
man fortifications. His labours interrupted 

by the alarming intelligence that new swarms of 
barbarians had passed the unguarded Danube, 
cither to support the cause or to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of Fritigern. The just apprehension that 
he himself might be surrounded and overwhelm¬ 
ed by the arms of hostile and unknown nations, 
compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of 
the Gothic camp; and the indignant Visigoths, 
breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
hunger and revenge by the repeated devasta¬ 
tion of the fruitful country which extends above 
three hundred miles from the banks of the Dan¬ 
ube to the straits of the Hellespont^ The saga¬ 
cious Fritigern had sucoessfuUy appealed to 
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die passions as ivell as to the interest of his bar¬ 
barian allies; and the love of rapine and the 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, 
the eloquence of his ambauadors. He cemented 
a strict and useful alliance with the great body 
of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and 
Saphrax as the guardians of their infant king: 
the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended 
by the sense of their common interest; the inde¬ 
pendent part of the nation was associated under 
one standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths 
appear to have yielded to the superior genius of 
tte general of the Visigoths. He obtained the 
formidable aid of the Taiialse, whose military 
renown was disgraced and polluted by the pub¬ 
lic infamy of their domestic manners. Every 
youth, on his entrance into the world, was uni¬ 
ted by the tics of honourable friendship and 
brutal love to some warrior of the tribe; nor 
could he hope to be released from this unnat¬ 
ural connection till he had approved his man¬ 
hood by slaying in single combat a huge bear 
or a wild boar of the forest.^^ But the most pow¬ 
erful auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn from 
the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them ih>m their native seats. The loose subor¬ 
dination and extensive possessions of the Huns 
and the Alani delayed the conquests and dis¬ 
tracted the councils of that victorious people. 
Several of the hordes were allured by the libnal 
promises of Fritigem; and the rapid cavalry 
Scythia added weight and energy to the steady 
and strenuous efiorts of the Gothic infantry. 
The Sarmatians, who could never forgive tne 
successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased 
the general confusion; and a seasonable irrup¬ 
tion of the Alcmanni into the provinces of Gaul 
engaged the attention and diverted the forces of 
the emperor of the West.®* 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of 
the introduction of the barbarians into the army 
and the palace was sensibly felt in their corre¬ 
spondence with their hostile countrymen, to 
whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed 
the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of 
the life-guards of Gratian was of the nation 
the Alcmanni, and of the tribe of the Lentien- 
ses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request 
a leave of absence. In a short visit to his family 
and friends he was exposed to their curious in¬ 
quiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquain¬ 
tance with the secrets of the state and the de¬ 
signs of his master. The intelligence that Gra¬ 
tian was preparing to lead the military force of 


uncle Valens, pointed out to the restless spirit 
of the Alemanni the moment and the mode of a 
successful invasion. The enterprise of some light 
detachments, who in the month of February 
passed the Rhine upon the ice^ was the prelude 
of a more important war. The boldest hopes of 
rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the 
considerations of timid prudence or national 
faith. Every forest and every village poured 
forth a band of hardy adventurers; and the 
great army of the Alemanni, which on their 
approach was estimated at forty thousand men 
by the fears of the people, was afterwards magni¬ 
fied to the number of seventy thousand by the 
vain and credulous flattery of the Imperial 
court. The legions which had been ordered to 
march into Pannonia were immediately recall¬ 
ed or detained for the defence of Gaul; the mil¬ 
itary command was divided between Nanienus 
and Mellobaudcs; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and 
sober wisdom of the former, was much more in¬ 
clined to admire and to follow the martial ar¬ 
dour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite 
the incompatible characters of count of the do¬ 
mestics and of king of the Franks. His rival Pri- 
anus, king of the Alemanni, was guided, oi 
rather impelled, by the same headstrong valour; 
and as their troops were animated by the spirit 
of their leaders, they met, thej^saw, they en¬ 
countered each other near the town of Argen- 
taria, or Colmar,®® in the plains of Alsace. The 
glory of the day was justly ascribed to the mis¬ 
sile weapons and well-practised evolutions of 
the Roman soldiers: the Alemanni, who long 
maintained their ground, were slaughtered with 
unrelenting fury: five thousand only of the bar¬ 
barians escaped to the woods and mountains; 
and the glorious death oi their king on the field 
of battle saved him from the reproaches of the 
people, who are always disposed to accuse the 
justice or policy of an unsuccessful war. After 
this signal victory, which secured the peace of 
Gaul and asserted the honour of the Roman 
arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to proceed 
without delay on his Eastern expedition; but, 
as he approached the confines of the Alemanni, 
he suddenly inclined to the left, jiurprised them 
by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. 
The barbarians opposed to his progress the ob¬ 
stacles of nature and of courage; and still con¬ 
tinued to retreat from one hill to another till 
they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power amd perseverance of their enemies. Their 
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submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed 
of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless na¬ 
tion, as the most substantial pledge of their fu¬ 
ture moderation. The subjects of the empire, 
who had so often experienced that the Aleman- 
ni could neither be subdued by arms nor re¬ 
strained by treaties, might not promise them¬ 
selves any solid or lasting tranquillity; but they 
discovered, in the virtues of their young sov¬ 
ereign, the prospect of a long and auspicious 
reign. When the legions climbed the mountains 
and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, 
the valour of Gratian was distinguished in the 
foremost ranks; and the gilt and variegated ar¬ 
mour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their 
constant attachment to the person of their sov¬ 
ereign. At the age of nineteen the son of Valcn- 
tinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and 
war; and his personal success against the Ale- 
manni was interpreted as a sure presage of his 
Gothic triumphs.*” 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the ap¬ 
plause of his subjects, the emp<*ror Valens, who 
at length had removed his court and army from 
Antioch, was received by the people ol Con- 
-^tantinople as the author of the public calamity. 
Before he had reposed himself ten day.s in the 
capital he was urged by the licentious clamours 
of the Hippodrome to march against the bar¬ 
barians whom he had invited into his domin¬ 
ions; and the citizens, who are always brave at 
a distance from any real danger, declared, with 
confidence, that if they were supplied with 
arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the 
province from the ravages of an insulting foe.*® 
'Fhc vain reproaches of an ignorant multitude 
hastened the downfall of the Roman empire; 
they provoked the desperate rashness of Valens, 
who did not find, either in his reputation or in 
his mind, any motives to support with firmness 
the public contempt. He w-as soon persuaded 
by the successful achievements of his lieutenants 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of 
the Taifalar had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious barbari¬ 
ans was slain in little; and the suppliant cap¬ 
tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their 
settlement in the vacant territories of Modena 
and Parma.** The exploits of Sebastian,•“ who 
was recently engaged in the service of Valens, 


and promoted to the rank of master-general of 
the infantry, were still more honourable to him¬ 
self, and useful to the republic. He obtained the 
permission of selecting three hundred soldiers 
from each of the legions, and this separate de¬ 
tachment soon acquired the spirit of discipline 
and the exercise of arms, which were almost 
forgotten under the reign of Valens. By the 
vigour and conduct of Sebastian, a large Ix^y of 
the Goths was surprised in their camp; and the 
immense spoil which was recovered from their 
hands filled the city of Hadrianople and the 
adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his owm exploits 
alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance 
of superior merit; and though he cautiously in¬ 
sisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his 
valour was praised, his advice was rejected; and 
Valens. who listened w-ith pride and pleasure to 
the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the 
palace, was impatVent to seize the glory of an 
easy and assured conquest. His army was 
strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of 
veterans; and his march from Ck>nstantinople 
to Hadrianople was conducted with so much 
military skill that he prevented the activity of 
the barbarians, who designed to occupy the 
intermediate defiles, and to intercept either the 
troops themselves or their convoys of provisions. 
The camp of V^alens, which he pitched under 
the walls of Hadrianople, was fortified, accord¬ 
ing to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch 
and rampart; and a most important council 
was summoned to decide the fate of the emperor 
and of the empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained bv Victor, 
who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, 
the native fierceness of the Sarmatian charac¬ 
ter; while Sebastian with the flexible and ol>!>e- 
quious eloquence of a courtier, represented 
every precaution and every measure that im¬ 
plied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy 
of the courage and majesty of their invincible 
monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipitated 
by the deceitful arts of Fritigern and the pru¬ 
dent admonitions of the emperor of the West. 
The advantages of negotiating in the midst of 
war were perfectly understood by the general 
of the barbarians; and a Christian ecclesiastic 
was despatched, as the holy minister of peace, 
to penetrate and to perplex the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provoca¬ 
tions, of the Gothic nation were forcibly and 
truly described by their ambassador, who pro¬ 
tested, in the name of Fritigern, that he w’as 
still disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ 
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them only in the defence of the empire, if he 
could secure for his wandering countrymen a 
tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, 
and a sufficient allowance of com and cattle. 
But he added, in a whbper of confidential 
friendship, that the exasperated barbarians were 
averse to these reasonable conditions; and that 
Fritigem was doubtful whether he could ac* 
compiish the conclusion of the treaty unless he 
found himself supported by the presence and 
terrors of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, Count Richomer returned from the West 
to announce the defeat and submission of the 
Alemanni; to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the 
veteran and victorious legions of Gaul; and to 
request, in the name of Gratian and of the re¬ 
public, that every dangerous and decisive mea¬ 
sure might be suspended till the junction of the 
two emperors should ensure the success of the 
Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East 
was actuated only by the fatal illusions of pride 
and jealousy. He disdained the importunate ad¬ 
vice; he rejected the humiliating aid; he secret¬ 
ly compart the ignominious, at least the in- 
^orious, period of his own reign with the fame 
of a beardless youth; and Valens rushed into the 
field to erect his imaginary trophy before the 
diligence of his colleague could usurp any share 
of the triumphs of the day. 

On the gth of August, a day which has de¬ 
served CO be marked among the most inaus¬ 
picious of the Roman calendar,*^ the emperqr 
Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his bag¬ 
gage and military treasure, mm’ched from Ha- 
drianople to attack the Goths, who were en¬ 
camped about twelve miles from the city.*® By 
some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance 
of the ground, the right wing or column of cav¬ 
alry arrived in sight of the enemy whilst the left 
was still at a considerable distance; the soldiers 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, 
to precipitate their pace; and the line of battle 
was formed with tedious confusion and irreg¬ 
ular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been de¬ 
tached to forage in the adjacent country; and 
Fritigem still continued to practise his cpistom- 
ary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, 
made proposals, required hostages, and wasted 
the hours, till the Romans, exposed without 
shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were ex¬ 
hausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fa¬ 
tigue. The emperor was persuaded to send an 
ambassador to the Gothic camp; the zeal of 
Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the 
dangerous commission, was applauded; and the 


count of the domestics, adorned with the tpko- 
did ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some 
way in the space between the two armies when 
he was suddenly recalled by the alarm of battle. 
The hasty and imprudent attack was made by 
Bacurius the Iberian, who commanded a body 
of archers and targeteers: and, as they advanced 
with rashness, they retreated with loss and dis¬ 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons 
of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was 
anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, 
descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept 
across the plain, and added new terrors to the 
tumultuous but irresistible charge of the bar¬ 
barian host. The event of the battle of Hadrian- 
ople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, may 
be described in a few words: the Roman cavalry 
fled; the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, 
and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutions, 
the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to 
extricate a body of foot encompassed on an 
open plain by superior numbers of horse; but 
the tioops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of 
the enemy and their ow’n fears, were crowded 
into a narrow space, where it was impossible for 
them to extend their ranks, or even to use, with 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of 
tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the emper¬ 
or, deserted by his guards, and wounded, as it 
was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection 
among the Lancearii and the Mattiarii, who 
still maintained their ground with some ap¬ 
pearance of order and firmness. His faithful 
generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived his 
danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost unless 
the person of the emperor could be saved. Some 
troops, animated by their exhortation, advanced 
to his relief: they found only a bloody spot, cov¬ 
ered with a heap of broken arms and mangled 
bodies, without being able to discover their un¬ 
fortunate prince either among the living or the 
dead. Their search could not indeed be success¬ 
ful, if there is any truth in the circumstances 
with which some historians have related the 
death of the emperor. By the caqe of his atten¬ 
dants, Valens was removed frodi the field of 
battle to a neighbouring cottagf, where they 
attempted to dress his wound and to provide for 
his future safety. But this humble retreat was 
instantly surrounded by the enemy; they tried 
to force the door; they were provoked by a dis¬ 
charge of arrows from the roof; till at length, 
impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile of dry 
faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Ro¬ 
man emperor and his train. Valens perished in 
the flames; and a youth, who dropped from the 
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window, alone escaped, to attest the melan¬ 
choly talc and to inform the Goths of the inesti¬ 
mable prize which they had lost by their own 
rashness. A great number of brave and distin¬ 
guished officers perished in the battle of Ha- 
drianople, which equalled in the actual loss, 
and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the 
misfortune which Rome had formerly sustained 
in the fields of Cannae.®* Two master-generals of 
the cavalry and infantry, two great officers of 
the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as the author of the public calamity. 
Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de¬ 
stroyed: and the darkness of the night was es¬ 
teemed a very favourable circumstance, as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitude, 
and to protect the more orderly retreat of Vic¬ 
tor and Richomcr, who alone, amidst the gen¬ 
eral consternation, maintained the advantage 
of calm courage and regular discipline.®^ 

While the impressions of grief and terror were 
still recent in the n'indL of men, the most cele¬ 
brated rhetorician of the age composed the fu¬ 
neral oration of a vanquished army and of an 
unpopular prince, whose throne was already 
occupied by a stranger. “There are not want¬ 
ing,** says the candid Libanius, “those who ar¬ 
raign the prudence of the emperor, or who im¬ 
pute the public misfortune to the want of cour¬ 
age and discipline in the troops. For my own 
part, I reverence the memory of their former 
exploits; I reverence the glorious death which 
they bravely received, standing and fighting in 
their ranks; 1 reverence the field of battle, 
stained with their blood and the blood of the 
barbarians. Those honourable marks have been 
already washed away by the rains; but the lofty 
monuments of their bones, the bones of generals 
of centurions, and of valiant warriors, claim a 
longer period of duration. The king himself 
fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. His attendants presented him with the 
fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, that would 
soon have carried him l^yond the pursuit of the 
enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his 
important life for the future service of the re¬ 
public. He still declared that he was unworthy 
to survive so many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects; and the monarch was 
nobly buried under a mountain of the slain. 
Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the vic¬ 
tory of the barbarians to fear, the weakness, or 
the imprudence of the Roman troops. The 
chiefs and the soldiers were animated by the 


virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in 
discipline and the arts of war. Their generous 
emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
which prompted them to contend at the same 
time with heat and thirst, with fire and the 
sword, and cheerfully to embrace an honour¬ 
able death as their refuge against flight and 
infamy. The indignation of the gods has been 
the only cause of the success of our enemies.** 
The truth of history may disclaim some parts of 
this panegyric, which cannot strictly be recon¬ 
ciled with the character of Valens or the cir¬ 
cumstances of the battle; but the fairest com¬ 
mendation is due to the eloquence, and still 
more to the generosity, of the sophist of An¬ 
tioch.®* 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this 
memorable victory; but their avarice was dis¬ 
appointed by the moriifying discovery that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil had Ix^n with¬ 
in the walls of Ha&ianople. They hastened to 
possess the reward of their valour; but they were 
encountered by the remains of a vanquished 
army with an intrepid resolution, which was the 
effect of their despair and the only hope of their 
safety. The walls of the city and the ramparts of 
the adjacent camp were lined with military en¬ 
gines that threw stones of an enormous weight, 
and astonished the ignorant barbarians by the 
noise and velocity, still more than by the real 
effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citi¬ 
zens, the provinciab, the domestics of the pal¬ 
ace, were united in the danger and in the de¬ 
fence; the furious assault of the Goths was re¬ 
pulsed ; their secret arts of treachery and treason 
were discovered; and after an obstinate conflict 
of many hours they retired to their tents, con¬ 
vinced by experience that it would be far more 
advisable to observe the treaty which their saga¬ 
cious leader had tacitly stipulated w'ith the for- 
tifleations of great and populous cities. After the 
hasty and impolitic massacre of three hundred 
deserters, an act of justice extremely useful to 
the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. 
The scene of war and tumult was instantly con¬ 
verted into a silent solitude; the multitude sud¬ 
denly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods 
and mountains were marked with the footsteps 
of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge 
in the distant cities of lllyricum and Mace¬ 
donia; and the faithful officers of the household 
and the treasury cautiously proceeded in search 
of the emperor, of whose death they were still 
ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation 
rolled irom the walls of Hadrianople to the 
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suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians of the provinces from the walls of Constant!* 

were surprised with the splendid appearance nople, to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, 

of the capital of the East, the height and ex- the massacres, the conflagrations, and, above 

tent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy and all, the profanation of the churches that were 

affrighted citizens who crowded the ramparts, turned into stables, and the contemptuous treat- 

and the various prospect of the sea and land, ment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the saint 

While they gazed with hopeless desire on the is surely transported beyond the limits of nature 

inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a and history when he affirms, ‘*that in those 

sally was made from one of the gates by a party desert countries nothing was left except the sky 

of Saracens,** who had been fortunately en- and the earth; that, after the destruction of the 


gaged in the service of Valens. The cavalry of 
Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of the Arabian horses; 
their riders were skilled in the evolutions of 
irregular war; and the Northern barbarians 
were astonished and dismayed by tJic inhuman 
ferocity of the barbarians of the South. A Gothic 
soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, and 
the hairy, naked savage, appl>*ing his lips to the 
wound, expressed a horrid delight while he 
sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.*^ 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of 
the wealthy suburbs and the adjacent territory, 
slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the moun¬ 
tains which form the western boundary of 
Thrace. The important pass of Succi was be¬ 
trayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any re¬ 
sistance to apprehend from the scattered and 
vanquished troops of the East, spread them¬ 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated 
country, as far as the confines of Italy and the 
Hadriatic Sea.** 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely 
mention the acts of justice whicl} were exercised 
by the legions,** reserved their compassion and 
their eloquence for their own sufferings when 
the provinces were invaded and desolated by 
the arms of the successful barbarians. The sim¬ 
ple circumstantial narrative (did such a narra¬ 
tive exist) of the ruin of a single town, of the 
misfortunes of a single family,'*® might exhibit 
an interesting and instructive picture of human 
manners; but the tedious repetition of vague 
and declamatory complaints would fatigue the 
attention of the most patient reader. The same 
censure may be applied, though not perhaps in 
an equal degree, to the profane and the ecclesi¬ 
astical writers of this unhappy period; that their 
minds were inflamed by popular and religious 
animosity, and that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of 
their corrupt eloquence. The vehement Jerom'®' 
might justly deplore the calamities inflicted by 
the Goths and their barbarous allies on his na¬ 
tive country of Pannonia, and the wide extent 


cities and the extirpation of the human race, the 
land was overgrown with thick forests and inex¬ 
tricable brambles; and that the universal deso¬ 
lation, announced by the prophet Zephaniah, 
was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, 
the birds, and even of the fish.” These com¬ 
plaints were pronounced about twenty years 
after the death of Valens; and the Illyrian prov¬ 
inces, which were constantly exposed to the in¬ 
vasion and passage of the barbarians, still con¬ 
tinued, after a calamitous ptTiod of ten centu¬ 
ries, to supply new materials lor rapine and de¬ 
struction. Could it even lie supposed that a 
large tract of countiy had been left without cul¬ 
tivation and without inhabitants, the conse¬ 
quences might not have lx*en so fatal to the in¬ 
ferior productions of animated nature, I'hc use- 
fid and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the hand of man, might .sufler and perish if they 
were deprived of his protection; but the Ix^asts 
of the forest, his enemies or his victims, would 
multiply in the free and undisturbed liosscssion 
of their solitary domain. The various trdx-s that 
peopled the air or the waters arc still less con¬ 
nected with the fate of the human species; and 
it is highly probable that the fish of the Danube 
would have felt more terror and distress from 
the approach of a voracious pike than from the 
hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

Whatever may have been the just measure of 
the calamities ol Europe, there was reason to 
fear that the same calamities would soon extend 
to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the 
Goths had been judiciously distributed through 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education 
were employed to polish and subdue the native 
fierceness of their temper. In the ^ace of about 
twelve years their numbers had continually in¬ 
creased; and the children who in the first emi¬ 
gration were sent over the Helleipont had at¬ 
tained with rapid growth the strength and spirit 
of perfect manhood.'®* It was impossible to con¬ 
ceal from their knowledge the events of the 
Gothic war; and, as those daring youths had 
not studied the language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their 
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intention, to emulate the glorious example of 
their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to 
justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials; 
and these suspicions were admitted as unques¬ 
tionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had 
formed a secret and dangerous conspiracy a- 
gainst the public safety. The death of Valens 
had left the East without a sovereign; and Ju¬ 
lius, who filled the important station of master- 
general of the troops, with a high reputation of 
diligence and ability, thought it his duty to 
consult the senate of Constantinople, which he 
considered, during the vacancy of the throne, 
as the representative council of the nation. As 
soon as he had obtained the discretionary power 
of acting as he should judge most expedient 
for the good of the republic, he assembled the 
principal officers and privately concerted effec¬ 
tual measures for the execution of his bloody 
design. An order was immediately promulgated 
that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should 
assemble in the capital cities of their respective 
provinces; and, as a report was industriously 
circulated that thc> wcic summoned to receive 
a liberal gift of lands and money, the pleasing 
hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspi¬ 
racy. On the appointed day the unarmed crowrd 
of the Gothic youth was carefully collected in 
the square or forum; the streets and avenues 
were occupied by the Roman troops, and the 
roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
and slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities 
of the East, the signal was given of indiscrimi¬ 
nate slaughter; and the provinces of Asia were 
delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from 
a domestic enemy, who in a few months might 
have carried fire and sword from the Hellespont 
to tite Euphrates.*®* The urgent consideration 
of the public safety may undoubtedly authorise 
the violation of every positive law\ How far that 
or any other consideration may operate to dis¬ 
solve the natural obligations of humanity and 
justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to 
remain ignorant. 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on 
his Qiarch towards the plains of Hadrianople 
when he was informed, at first by the confused 
voice of fame, and afterwards by the more accu¬ 
rate reports of Victor and Richomcr, that his 
impatient colleague had been slain in battle, 
and that two-thirds of the Roman army were 
exterminated by the sword of the victorious 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jeal¬ 
ous vanity of his uncle might deserve, the re¬ 
sentment of a generous mind is easily subdued 
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by the softer emotions of grief and compassion; 
and even the sense of pity was soon lost in the 
serious and alarming consideration of the state 
of the republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he 
was too weak to revenge, his unfortunate col¬ 
league; and the valiant and modest youth felt 
himself unequal to the support of a sinking 
world. A formidable tempest of the barbarians 
of Germany seemed ready to burst over the 
provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was 
oppressed and distracted by the administration 
of the Western empire. In this important crisis 
the government of the East and the conduct of 
the Gothic war required the undivided atten¬ 
tion of a hero and a statesman. A subject in¬ 
vested with such ample command would not 
long have preserved his fidelity to a distant 
benefactor; and the Imperial council embraced 
the wise and manly resolution of conferring an 
obligation rather tlun of yielding to an insult. 
It was the wish of Gratian to bestow the purple 
as the reward of virtue; but at the age of nine¬ 
teen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the 
supreme rank, to understand the true charac¬ 
ters of his ministers and generals. He attempted 
to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various 
merits and defects; and whilst he checked the 
rash confidence of ambition, he distrusted the 
cautious wisdom which despaired of the repub¬ 
lic. As each moment of delay diminished some¬ 
thing of the power and resources of the future 
sovereign of the East, the situation of the times 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of 
Gratian was soon declared in favour of an exile, 
whose father, only three years before, had suf¬ 
fered, under the sanction of fus authority, an 
unjust and ignominious death. The great Theo¬ 
dosius, a name celebrated in history and dear 
to the Catholic church,*®* was summoned to the 
Imperial court, which had gradually retreated 
from the confines of Thrace to the more secure 
station of Sirmium. Five months after the death 
of Valens the emperor Gratian produced before 
the assembled troops his colleague and ihetr 
master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 
resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the 
general acclamations, the diadem, the purple, 
and the equal title of Augustus.*®* The prov¬ 
inces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which 
Valens had reigned, were resigned to the ad¬ 
ministration of the new emperor; but as he w'as 
specially intrusted with the conduct of the 
Gothic war, the Illyrian praefccture was dis¬ 
membered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia 
and Macedonia were added to the dominions 
of the Eastern empire.*®® 
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The same province, and perhaps the same 
city,^®^ which had given to the throne the vir¬ 
tues of Trajan and the talents of Hadrian, was 
the original seat of another family of Spaniards, 
who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near four¬ 
score years, the declining empire of Rome.^®* 
They emerged from the obscurity of municipal 
honours by the active spirit of the elder Theo¬ 
dosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the most splendid 
parts of the annals of Valentinian. The son of 
that general, who likewise bore the name of 
Theodosius, was educated, by skilful precep¬ 
tors, in the liberal studies of youth; but he was 
instructed in the art of war by the tender care 
and severe discipline of his father.^ Under the 
standard of such a leader, young Theodosius 
sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action; inured his constitu¬ 
tion to the difference of seasons and climates; 
distinguished his valour by sea and land; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, and the 
recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, 
soon raised him to a separate command; and, 
in the station of duke of Marsia, he vanquished 
an army of Sarmatians; saved the province; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked 
the envy of the court.^'*^ His rising fortunes were 
soon blasted by the disgrace and execution of 
his illustrious father; and Theodosius obtained, 
as a favour, the permission of retiring to a pri¬ 
vate life in his native province of Spam. He 
displayed a firm and temperate character in 
the ease with which he adapted^ himself to this 
new situation. His time was almost equally 
divided between the town and country; the 
spirit which had animated his public conduct 
was shown in the active and affectionate per¬ 
formance of every social duty; and the diligence 
of the soldier was profitably converted to the 
improvement of his ample patrimony,^“ which 
lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the 
midst of a fruitful distiict, still famous for a 
most exquisite breed of sheep. From the 
innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, 
Theodosius was transported, in less than four 
months, to the throne of the Eastern empire: 
and the whole period of the history of the world 
will not perhaps afford a similar example of an 
elevation at the same time so pure and so hon¬ 
ourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
sceptre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal 
right, the more secure as it is absolutely distinct 
from the merits of their personal characters. 
The subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular 


state, acquire the possession of supreme power, 
may have raised themselves, by the superiority 
either of genius or virtue, above the heads of 
their equals: but their virtue is seldom exempt 
from ambition; and the cause of the successful 
candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of 
conspiracy or civil war. Even in those govern¬ 
ments which allow the reigning monarch to de¬ 
clare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
choice, which may be influenced by the blind¬ 
est passions, is often directed to an unworthy 
object. But the most suspicious malignity can¬ 
not ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure soli¬ 
tude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, or even the 
hopes of an ambitious statesman; and the name 
of the Exile would long since have been forgot¬ 
ten, if his genuine and distinguished virtues had 
not left a deep impression in the Imperial court. 
During the season of prosperity he had been 
neglected; but, in the public distress, his su¬ 
perior merit was universally felt and acknowl¬ 
edged. What confidence must have been re¬ 
posed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust 
that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of 
the republic, the murder of his father! What 
expectations must have been formed ol his abil¬ 
ities, to encourage the hope that a single man 
could save, and restore, the empire of the East! 
Theodosius was invested with the purple in the 
thirty-third year of his age. The vulgar ga/ed 
with admiration on the manly beauty of his face 
and the graceful majesty of his person, which 
they were pleased to compare with the pictures 
and medals of the emperor Trajan; whilst in¬ 
telligent observers discovered, in the qualities 
of his heart and understanding, a more impor¬ 
tant resemblance to the best and greatest of the 
Roman princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret that 
I must now take leave of an accurate and faith¬ 
ful guide, who has composed the history of his 
own times without indulging the prejudices and 
passions which usually affect the mind of a con¬ 
temporary. Ammianus Marcclliniis, who termi¬ 
nates his useful work with the defeat and death 
of Valcns, recommends the more glorious sub¬ 
ject of the ensuing reign to the ydlithful vigour 
and eloquence of the rising genetation.'^^ The 
rising generation was not disposed to accept his 
advice, or to imitate his example;®^ and, in the 
study of the reign of Theodosius, yft are reduced 
to illustrate the partial narrative Of Zosimus by 
the obscure hints of fragments aod chronicles, 
by the figurative style of poetry or panegyric, 
and by the precarious assistance of the ecclesi¬ 
astical writc^ who, in the heat of religious fao- 
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tion, are apt to despite the pro£Euie virtues of momentous occasion, conducted himself as the 


sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a 
considerable portion of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire, 1 shall proceed with doubt¬ 
ful and timorous steps. Yet 1 may boldly pro¬ 
nounce that the battle of Hadrianople was 
never revenged by any signal or decisive victory 
of Theodosius over the barbarians; and the ex¬ 
pressive silence of his venal orators may be con¬ 
firmed by the observation of the condition and 
circumstances of the times. The fabric of a 
mighty state, which has been reared by the la¬ 
bours of successive ages, could not be overturn¬ 
ed by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 
power of the imagination did not exaggerate the 
real measure of the calamity. The loss of forty 
thousand Romans, who fell in the plains of Ha¬ 
drianople, might have been soon recruited in 
the populous provinces of the East, which con¬ 
tained so many millions of inhabitants. The 
courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest 
and most common quality of human nature; 
and sufficient skill t6 T-ncounter an undisci¬ 
plined foe might have been speedily taught by 
the care of the surviving centurions. If the bar¬ 
barians were mounted on the horses, and e- 
quipped with the armour, of their vanquished 
enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and 
Spain would have supplied new squadrons of 
cavalry; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
were plentifully stored with magazines of offen¬ 
sive and defensive arms; and the wealth of Asia 
might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
expenses of the war. But the effects which were 
produced by the battle of Hadrianople on the 
minds of the barbarians and of the Romans, ex¬ 
tended the victory of the former, and the defeat 
of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single 
day. A Gothic chief was heard to declare, with 
insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he 
was fatigued with slaughter; but that he was 
astonished how a people who fled before him 
like a flock of sheep could still presume to dis¬ 
pute the possession of their treasures and prov- 
inces.^^^ The same terrors which the name of the 
Huns had spread among the Gothic tribes were 
inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, 
among the subjects and soldiers of the Roman 
empire.^^* If Theodosius, hastily collecting his 
scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
encounter a victorious enemy, his army would 
have been vanquished by their own fears; and 
his rashness could not have been excused by the 
chance of success. But the great Theodosius, an 
epithet which he honourably deserved on this 


firm and (aithful guardian of the republic. He 
fixed his headquarters at Thessalonica, the cap¬ 
ital of the Macedonian diocese;”^ from whence 
he could watch the irregular motions of the 
barbarians, and direct the operations of his lieu¬ 
tenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the 
shores of the Hadriatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened; and 
the troops, among whom a sense of order and 
discipline was revived, were insensibly embold¬ 
ened by the confidence of their own safety. 
From these secure stations they were encour¬ 
aged to make frequent sallies on the barbarians, 
who infested the adjacent country; and, as they 
were seldom allowed to engage, without some 
decisive superiority, either of ground or of num¬ 
bers, their enterprises were, for the most part, 
successful; and they were soon convinced, by 
their own experience, of the possibility of van¬ 
quishing their irmrUbU enemies. The detach¬ 
ments of these separate garrisons were gradually 
united into small armies; the same cautious 
measures were pursued, according to an exten¬ 
sive and well-concerted plan of operations; the 
events of each day added strength and spirit to 
the Roman arms; and the artful diligence of the 
emp»eror, who circulated the most favourable 
reports of the success of the war, contributed to 
subdue the pride of the barbarians, and to ani¬ 
mate the hopes and courage of his subjects. If, 
instead of this faint and imperfect outline, we 
could accurately represent the counsels and ac¬ 
tions of Theodosius in four successive cam¬ 
paigns, there is reason to believe that his con¬ 
summate skill would deserve the applause of 
every military reader. The republic had former¬ 
ly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field 
of Zama, attract the eyes of posterity, the camps 
and marches of the dictator among the hills of 
Campania may claim a juster proportion of the 
solid and independent fame which the general 
is not compelled to share either with fortune or 
with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius; and the infirmities of his body, 
which most unseasonably languished under a 
long and dangerous disease, could not oppress 
the vigour of his mind, or divert his attention 
from the public service.^^* 

The ddiverance and peace of the Roman 
provinces^^ was the work of prudence, rather 
than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was 
seconded by fortune; and the emperor never 
failed to seize, and to improve, every favourable 
drcumstance. As long as the superior genius of 
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Fritigem preserved the union and directed the 


motions of the barbarians, their power was not 
inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. 
The death of that hero, the predecessor and 
master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an im¬ 
patient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 
discipline and discretion. The barbarians, who 
had been restrained by his authority, abandoned 
themselves to the dictates of their passions; and 
their passions were seldom uniform or consis¬ 
tent. An army of conquerors was broken into 
many disorderly bands of savage robbers; and 
their blind and irregular fury was not less perni¬ 
cious to themselves than to their enemies. Their 
mischievous disposition was shown in the de¬ 
struction of every object which they wanted 
strength to remove, or taste to enjoy; and they 
often consumed, with improvident rage, the 
harvests, or the granaries, which soon after¬ 
wards became necessary for their own subsis¬ 
tence. A spirit of discord arose among the inde¬ 
pendent tribes and nations, which had been 
united only by the bands of a loose and volun¬ 
tary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the 
Alani would naturally upbraid the Hight of the 
Goths, who were not disposed to use with mod¬ 
eration the advantages their fortune: the an¬ 
cient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi¬ 
goths could not long be suspended; and the 
haughty chiefs still remembered the insults and 
injuries which they had reciprocally offered or 
sustained while the nation was seated in the 
countries beyond the Danube. The progress of 
domestic faction abated the more diffusive sen¬ 
timent of national animosity; apd the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with 
liberal gifts and promises, the retreat or service 
of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, 
gave a bold and faithful champion to the cause 
of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon obtained 
the rank of master-general, with an important 
command; surprised an army of his country¬ 
men, who were immersed in wine and sleep; 
and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished 
Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the Imperial camp.‘^^ 
In the hands of a skilful politician the most dif¬ 
ferent means may be successfully applied to the 
same ends; and the peace of the empire, which 
had been forwarded by the divisions, was ac¬ 
complished by the re-union of the Gothic na¬ 
tion. Athanaric, who had been a patient spec¬ 
tator of these extraordinary events, was at 
length driven, by the chance of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucalaiid. He no 


longer hesitated to pass the Danube; and a very 
considerable i>art of the subjects of Fritigem, 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their 
king a Gothic Judge, whose birth they respect¬ 
ed, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring 
spirit of Athanaric; and instead of leading his 
people to the held of battle and victory, he 
wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honour¬ 
able and advantageous treaty. Theodosius, who 
was acquainted with the merit and power of his 
new ally, condescended to meet him at the dis¬ 
tance of several miles from Constantinople; and 
entertained him in the Imperial city, with the 
confidence of a friend, and the magnihcence of 
a monarch. “The barbarian prince observed, 
with curious attention, the variety of objects 
which attracted his notice, and at last broke out 
into a sincere and passionate exclamation of 
wonder. 1 now behold (said he) what 1 never 
could believe, the glories of this stupendous cap¬ 
ital! And as he cast his eyes around, he viewed 
and he admired the commanding situation of 
the city, the strength and beauty of the walls 
and public edifices, the capacious harbour 
crowded with innumerable vessels, the per¬ 
petual concourse of distant nations, and the 
arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed (con¬ 
tinued Athanaric), the emperor of the Romans 
is a god upon earth; and the presimiptuous man 
who dares to lift his hand against him is guilty 
of his own blood.”^*^ The Gothic king did not 
long enjoy this splendid and honourable recep¬ 
tion; and, as temperance was not the virtue of 
his nation, it may justly be suspected that his 
mortal disease was contracted amidst the plea¬ 
sures of the Imperial banquets. But the policy of 
Theodosius derived more solid benefit from the 
death than he could have expected from the 
most faithful services of his ally. The funeral of 
Athanaric was performed with solemn rites in 
the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, 
won by the liberal courtesy and c^cent grief of 
Theodosius, enlisted under the standard of the 
Roman empire.^” The submission of so great a 
body of the Visigoths was procDuctive of the 
most salutary consequences; and the mixed in¬ 
fluence of force, of reason, and df corruption, 
became every day more powerful and more ex¬ 
tensive. Each independent chieftain hastened 
to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehen¬ 
sion that an obstinate delay might expose Aim, 
alone and unprotected, to the revenge or justice 
oCthe conqueror. The general, or rather the 
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final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated 
four years, one month, and twenty-five days, 
after the defeat and death of the emperor 
Valens“» 

The provinces of the Danube had been al¬ 
ready relieved from the oppressive weight of the 
Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary re¬ 
treat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless 
spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of 
rapine and glory. Their destructive course was 
pointed towards the West; but we must be satis¬ 
fied with a very obscure and imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of their various adventures. The Ostro¬ 
goths impelled several of the German tribes on 
the provinces of Gaul; concluded, and soon vio¬ 
lated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; ad¬ 
vanced into the unknown countries of the 
North; and, after an interval of more than four 
years, returned with accumulated force to the 
banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were 
recruited with the fiercest warriors of Germany 
and Scythia; and the soldiers, or at least the his¬ 
torians, of the empire no longer recognised the 
name and countenkiicC^ of their former cnc- 
micB.“* The general who commanded the mili¬ 
tary and naval powers of the Thracian frontier 
soon perceived that his superiority would be 
disadvantageous to the public service; and that 
the barbarians, awed by the presence of his 
fleet and legions, would probably defer the pas¬ 
sage of the river till the approaching winter. The 
dexterity of the spies whom he sent into the 
Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal 
snare. They w'cre persuaded that, by a bold at¬ 
tempt, they might surprise, in the silence and 
darlmess of the night, the sleeping army of the 
Romans; and the whole multitude was hastily 
embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes.“* 
The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers; and the women and chil¬ 
dren securely followed in the rear. One of the 
nights without a moon had been selected for the 
execution of their design; and they had almost 
reached the southern bank of the Danube, in 
the firm confidence that they should find an 
easy landing and an unguarded camp. But the 
progress of the barbarians was suddenly stopped 
by an unexpected obstacle—a triple line of ves¬ 
sels, strongly connected with each other, and 
which formed an impenetrable chain of two 
miles and a half along the river. While they 
struggled to force their way in the unequal con¬ 
flict, their right flank was overwhelmed by the 
irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which 
were urged down the stream by tbe united im¬ 


pulse of oars and of the tide. The weight and 
velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, 
and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the 
barbarians: their valour was ineffectual; and 
Alatheus, the king or general of the Ostrogoths, 
perished, with his bravest troops, either by the 
sword of the Romans or in the waves of the 
Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered 
them alike incapable either of action or counsel; 
and they soon implored the clemency of the vic¬ 
torious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on 
many others, it is a difiicult task to reconcile the 
passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant his¬ 
torian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms that the emperor did not appear 
in the field of battle till the barbarians had been 
vanquished by the ^valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus.*** The flattering poet, 
who celebrated in the court of Honorius the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius; 
and almost insinuates that the king of the Ostro¬ 
goths was slain by the hand of the cmpcror.“^ 
The truth of history might perhaps be found in 
a just medium between these extreme and con¬ 
tradictory assertions. 

The original treaty, which fixed the settle¬ 
ment of the Goths, ascertained their privileges, 
and stipulated their obligations, would illus¬ 
trate the history of Theodosius and his succes¬ 
sors. The series of their history has imperfectly 
preserved the spirit and substance of this singu¬ 
lar agreement.**® The ravages of war and t>T- 
anny had provided many large tracts of fertile 
but uncultivated land for the use of those bar¬ 
barians who might not disdain the practice of 
agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visi¬ 
goths was seated in Thrace; the remains of the 
Ostrogoths were planted in Phrygia and L>xlia; 
their immediate wants were supplied by a dis¬ 
tribution of corn and cattle; and their future 
industry was encouraged by an exemption from 
tribute during a certain term of years. The bar¬ 
barians would have deserved to feel the cruel 
and perfidious policy of the Imperial court if 
they had suffered themselves to be dispersed 
through the provinces. They required and they 
obtained the sole possession of the villages and 
districts assigned for their residence; they still 
cherished and propagated their natU-e manners 
and language; asserted, in the bosom of despo¬ 
tism, the freedom of their domestic government; 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of the em- 
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peror, without Hidnnitting to the inferior juriB« 
Action of the laws and magistrates of Rome. 
The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and families 
were still permitted to command their followers 
in peace and war: but the royal dignity was 
abolished; and the generals of the Gotha were 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
emperor. An army of forty thomand Goths was 
maintained for the perpetual service of the em¬ 
pire of the East; and those haughty troops, who 
assumed the title of Foederati^ or allies, were dis¬ 
tinguished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges. Their native courage was 
improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
of discipline; and, while the republic was 
guarded ot tlueatened by the doubtful sword of 
the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 
flame were finally extinguished in the minds of 
the Romans.^ Theodosius had the address to 
persuade his allies that the conditions of peace, 
which had been extorted from him by prudence 
and necessity, were the voluntary expressions of 
his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.^*^ 
A different mode of vindication or apology was 
opposed to the complaints of the people, who 
loudly censured these shameful and dangerous 
concessions.^*^ The calamities of the War were 
painted in the most lively colours; and the first 
symptoms of the return of order, of plenty, and 
security were diligently exaggerated. The advo¬ 
cates of Theodosius could affirm, with some ap¬ 
pearance of truth and reason, that it was impos¬ 
sible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, wh9 
yme rendered desperate by the loss of their na¬ 
tive country; and that the exhausted provinces 
would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers 
and husbandmen. The barbarians still wore an 
angry and hostile aspect; but the experience of 
past times might encourage the hope that they 
would acquire the habits of industry and obedi¬ 
ence; that their manners would be polished by 
time, education, and the influence of Christian¬ 
ity; and that their posterity would insensibly 
blend with the great body of the Roman 
people.^** 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments 
and these sanguine expectations, it was appar¬ 
ent to every discerning eye that the Goths would 
long remain the enemies, and might soon be¬ 
come the conquerors, of the Roman empire. 
Their rude and insolent behaviour expressed 
their contempt of the citizens and provincials, 
whom they insulted with impunity.*** To the 
zeal and \^our of the barbarians Theodosius 
was indebted for the success of his arms: but 
their assistance was precarious; and they were 


sometimes seduced, by a treacherous and incon¬ 
stant disposition, to abandon his standard at the 
moment when their service was the most essen¬ 
tial. During the civil war against Maximus a 
great number of Gothic deserters retired into 
the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent 
provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to 
expose his person and exert his power to sup¬ 
press the rising flame of rebellion.*** The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong sus¬ 
picion that these tumults were not the effect of 
accidental passion, but the result of deep and 
premediuted design. It was generally believed 
that the Goths had signed the treaty of peace 
with an hostile and insidious spirit; and that 
their chiefs had previously bound themselves by 
a solemn and secret oath never to keep faith 
vdth the Romans, to maintain the fairest show 
of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the fa¬ 
vourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of 
revenge. But as the minds of the barbarians 
were not insensible to the power of gratitude, 
several of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted 
themselves to the service of the empire, or, at 
least, of the emperor: the whole nation was in¬ 
sensibly divided into two opposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute to compare the obligations of their 
first and second engagements. The Goths who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the au¬ 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun¬ 
trymen by the politeness of his manners, the 
li^rality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more numerous faction ad¬ 
hered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in¬ 
flamed the passions and asserted the indepen¬ 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties 
were invited to the Imperial table, they were in¬ 
sensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the 
usual restraints of discretion and respect, and 
betrayed in the presence of Theodosius the fatal 
secret of their domestic disputes, '^he emperor, 
who had been the reluctant witness of this ex¬ 
traordinary controversy, dissembled his fears 
and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumul¬ 
tuous assembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasper¬ 
ated by the insolence of his rival, whose depar¬ 
ture from the palace might have been the signal 
of a civil war, boldly followed himiand, drawing 
his sword, laid Priulf dead at Ins feet. Their 
companions flew to arms; and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed 
by superior numbers if he had not bun pro- 
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tected by die fleasonaUe interposition of the tient Goths could only be restrained by the firm 
Imperial guards.^** Such were the scenes of and temperate character of Theodosius, the 
barbaric rage which disgraced the palace and public safety seemed to depend on the life and 
table of the Roman emperor; and, as the impa- abilities of a single inan.“* 

CHAPTER XXVII 

Death of Oration. Ruin of Arianism. St. Ambrose. First Civil War, against Max~ 


imus. Character, Administration, and 
tiruan II. Second Civil War, against 

T he fame of Gratian, before he had ac¬ 
complished the twentieth year of his 
age, was equal to that of the most cele¬ 
brated princes. His gentle and amiable disposi¬ 
tion endeared him to his private friends, the 
graceful affability of his manners engaged the 
affection of the people; the men of letters, who 
enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste 
and eloquence, of their sovereign; his valour 
and dexterity in arms were equally applauded 
by the soldiers; and tiit tlergy considered the 
humble piety of Gratian as the first and most 
useful of his virtues. The victory of Colmar had 
delivered the West from a formidable invasion, 
and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed 
the merits of Theodosius to the author of his 
greatness and of the public safety. Gratian sur¬ 
vived those memorable events only four or five 
years, but he survived his reputation, and, be¬ 
fore he fell a victim to rebellion, he had lost, in a 
great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or 
conduct may not be imputed to the arts of flat¬ 
tery, which had l^esieged the son of Valentinian 
from his infancy, nor to the headstrong passion 
which that gentle youth appears to have es¬ 
caped. A more attentive view of the life of Gra¬ 
tian may perhaps suggest the true cause of the 
disappointment of the public hopes. His appar¬ 
ent virtues, instead of being the hardy produc¬ 
tions of experience and adversity, were the pre¬ 
mature and artificial fruits of a royal education. 
The anxious tenderness of his father was con¬ 
tinually employed to bestow on liim those ad¬ 
vantages which he might perhaps esteem the 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of 
them, and the most skilful masters of every sci¬ 
ence and of every art had laboured to form the 
mind and body of the young prince.^ The knowl¬ 
edge which they painfully communicated was 
displayed with ostentation and celebrated with 
lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition 
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received the fair impression of their judicious 
precepts, and the ab^nce of passion might eas¬ 
ily be mistaken for the strength of reason. His 
preceptors gradually rose to the rank and con¬ 
sequence of ministers of state,^ and, as they 
wisely dissembled their secret authority, be 
seemed to act with fginncss, with propriety, and 
with judgment on tfie most important occasions 
of his life and reign. But the influence of this 
elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, who so 
accurately guided the steps of their royal pupil, 
could not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent princi¬ 
ple of action which renders the laborious pur¬ 
suit of f^ory essentially necessary' to the happi¬ 
ness and almost to the existence of the hero. As 
soon as time and accident had removed those 
faithful counsellors from the throne, the em¬ 
peror of the West insensibly descended to the 
level of his natural genius, abandoned the reins 
of government to the ambitious hands which 
were stretched forwards to grasp them, and 
amused his leisure with the most frivolous grati¬ 
fications. A public sale of favour and injustice 
was institute, both in the court and in the 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of his pow¬ 
er, whose merit it was made sacrilege to ques¬ 
tion.* The conscience of the credulous prince 
was directed by saints and bishops,* who pro¬ 
cured an Imperial edict to punish, as a capital 
offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
ignorance of the dirine law.* Among the various 
arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian, 
he had applied himself, with singular inclina¬ 
tion and success, to manage the horse, to draw 
the bow, and to dart the javelin; and these qual¬ 
ifications, which might be useful to a soldier, 
were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunt¬ 
ing. Large parks were enclosed for the Imperial 
pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every 
sptecies of wild b^ts, and Gratian neglected the 
duties and even the dignity of his rank to con- 
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sume whole days in the vain display of his dex¬ 
terity and boldness in the chase. The pride and 
vdsh of the Roman emperor to excel in an art in 
which he might be surpassed by the meanest o£ 
his slaves reminded the numerous spectators of 
the examples of Nero and Commodus; but the 
chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to 
their monstrous vices, and his hands were 
stained only with the blood of animals.* 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded 
his character in the eyes of mankind, could not 
have disturbed the security of his reign if the 
army had not been provoked to resent their pe¬ 
culiar injuries. As long as the young emperor 
was guided by the instructions of his masters, he 
professed himself the friend and pupil of the sol¬ 
diers; many of his hours were spent in the fa¬ 
miliar conversation of the camp, and the health, 
the comforts, the rewards, the honours of his 
faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his 
attentive concern. But, after Gratian more free¬ 
ly indulged his prevailing taste for hunting and 
shooting, he naturally connected himself with 
the most dexterous ministers of his favourite 
amusement. A body of the Alani was received 
into the military and domestic service of the 
palace, and the admirable skill which they were 
accustomed to display in the unbounded plains 
of Scythia was exercised on a more narrow the¬ 
atre in the parks and enclosures of Gaul. Gra¬ 
tian admired the talents and customs of these 
favourite guards, to whom alone he intrusted 
the defence of his person; and, as if he meant to 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed 
himself to the soldiers and people with the dress 
and arms, the long bow, the sounding quiver, 
and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. 
The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince 
who had renounced the dress and manners of 
his country filled the minds of the legions with 
grief and indignation.^ Even the Germans, so 
strong and formidable in the armies of the em¬ 
pire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, 
in the space of a few years, had wandered from 
the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. A 
loud and licentious murmur was echoed through 
the camps and garrisons of the West; and as the 
mild indolence of Gratian neglected to extin¬ 
guish the first symptoms of discontent, the want 
of love and respect was not supplied by the in¬ 
fluence of fear. But the subversion of an estab¬ 
lished government is always a work of some 
real, and of much apparent difficulty; and the 
throne of Gratian was protected by the sanc¬ 
tions of custom, law, religion, and the nice bal¬ 


ance of the civil and military powers which had 
been established by the policy of Constantine. 
It is not very important to inquire from what 
causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Acci¬ 
dent is commonly the parent of disorder: the 
seeds of rebellion happened to fall on a soil 
which was supposed to lx* more fruitful than any 
other in tyrants and usurpers;* the legions of 
that sequestered island had been long famous 
for a spirit of presumption and arrogance and 
the name of hlaximus was proclaimed by the 
tumultuary but unanimous voice both of the 
soldiers and of the provincials. The emperor, or 
the rebel, for his title was not yet ascertained by 
fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, 
whose elevation he had not seen without some 
emotions of envy and resentment; the events of 
his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and I 
should not l^e unwilling to find some evidence 
for the marriage which he is said to have con¬ 
tracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of 
Caernarvonshire.** But this provincial rank 
might justly be considered as a state of exile and 
obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with 
the authority cither ot governor or general.** 
His abilities and even his integi ity are acknowl¬ 
edged by the partial writers of the age, and the 
merit must indeed have been conspicuous that 
could extort such a confession injavour of the 
vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The discon¬ 
tent of Maximus might incline him to censure 
the conduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, 
perhaps without any views of ambition, the 
murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the 
tumult he artfully or modestly refused to ascend 
the throne, and some credit appears to have 
been given to his own positive declaration that 
he was compelled to accept the dangerous pres¬ 
ent of the Imperial purple.** 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the 
empire, and, from the moment that Maximus 
had violated his allegiance to his lawful sover¬ 
eign, he could not hope to reign, or even to live, 
if he confined his moderate ambition within the 
narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely 
resolved to prevent the designs of) Gratian; the 
youth of the island crowded to his Itandard, and 
he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which 
were long afterwards remembered as the emi¬ 
gration of a considerable part of the British na¬ 
tion.** The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Parij. was alarmed by their hostile approach, 
and the darts which he idly wasted on lions and 
bears might have been employed more honour- 
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ably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts an¬ 
nounced his degenerate spirit and desperate sit¬ 
uation, and deprived him of the resources 
which he still might have found in the support 
of his subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, in¬ 
stead of opposing the march of Maximus, re¬ 
ceived him with joyful and loyal acclamations, 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred 
from the people to the prince. The troops whose 
station more immediately attached them to the 
service of the palace abandoned the standard of 
Gratian the first time that it was displayed in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the 
road, where he hoped to find a rciuge, or at 
least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi¬ 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortu¬ 
nate. Yet he might still have reached in safety 
the dominions of his brother, and soon have re¬ 
turned with the forces of Italy, and the East, if 
he had not suffered himself to be fatally de¬ 
ceived by the perfidious governor of the Lyon- 
ncse province. Gratlau wa» ^nmuscd by protesta¬ 
tions of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a sup¬ 
port which could not be effectual, till the arrival 
of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry of 
Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That 
resolute officer executed, without remorse, the 
orders or the intentions of tlie usurper. Gratian, 
as he rose from supper, was delivered into the 
hands of the assassin, and his body was denied 
to the pious and pressing entreaties of his broth¬ 
er Valentinian.^^ The death of the emperor was 
followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained 
to the last moment of his life the ambiguous rep¬ 
utation which is the just recompense of obscure 
and subtle policy.^* These executions might be 
necessary to the public safety, but the success¬ 
ful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by 
all the provinces of the West, had the merit and 
the satisfaction of boasting that, except those 
who had perished by the chance of war, his tri¬ 
umph was not stained by the blood of the 
Homans.^* 

l^e events of this revolution had passed in 
such rapid succession that it would have been 
impossible for Theodosius to march to the relief 
of his benefactor before he received the intelli¬ 
gence of his defeat and death. During the sea¬ 
son of sincere grief or ostentatious mourning the 
Eastern emperor was inteixupted by the arrival 
of the principal chamberlain of Maximus; and 
the ch^ce of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs an¬ 


nounced to the court Constantinople the grav¬ 
ity and temperance of the British usurper. The 
ambassador condescended to justify or excuse 
the conduct of his master, and to protest, in 
specious language, that the murder of Gratian 
had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or 
consent, by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. 
But he proceeded, in a firm and equal tone, to 
offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or 
war. The speech of the ambassador concluded 
with a spirited declaration that, although Max¬ 
imus, as a Roman and as the father of his peo¬ 
ple, would choose rather to employ his forces in 
the common defence of the republic, he was 
armed and prepared, if his friendship should be 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the em¬ 
pire of the world. An immediate and peremp¬ 
tory answer was required, but it was extremely 
difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this impor¬ 
tant occasion, eitlier the feelings of his own 
mind or the expertatioos of the public. The im¬ 
perious voice of honour and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. From the liberality of Gra¬ 
tian he had received the Imperial diadem; his 
patience would encourage the odious suspicion 
that he was more deeply sensible of former in¬ 
juries than of recent obligations; and if he ac¬ 
cepted the friendship, he must seem to share the 
guilt, of the assassin. Even the principles of jus¬ 
tice and the interest of society would receive a 
fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and 
the example of successful usurpation would tend 
to dissolve the artificial fabric of government, 
and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, 
as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, 
they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sov¬ 
ereign bv the sense of superior duties, and the 
maxims both of justice and humanity must per¬ 
mit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an 
innocent people would be involved in the con¬ 
sequences of his punishment. The assassin of 
Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, 
the most warlike provinces of the empire; the 
East was exhausted by the misfortunes, and 
even bv the success, of the Gothic war; and it 
was seriously to be apprehended that, after the 
vital strength of the republic had been wasted 
in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble 
conqueror would remain an easy prey to the 
barbarians of the north. These weighty consid¬ 
erations engaged Theodosius to dissemble his 
resentment and to accept the alliance of the ty¬ 
rant. But he stipulated that Maximus should 
content himself with the possession of the coun- 
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tries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian 
was oonfitmed and secured in the sovereignty of 
Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricum, and 
some honourable conditions were inserted in 
the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of 
the deceased emperor.^^ According to the cus¬ 
tom of the age, the images of the three Imperial 
colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 
the people; nor should it be lightly supposed 
that, in the moment of a solemn reconciliation, 
Thecxlosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge.^* 

The contempt of Gratian for the Roman sol¬ 
diers had exposed him to the fatal efiects of 
their resentment. His profound veneration for 
the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap¬ 
plause and gratitude of a px^werful order, which 
has claimed in every age the privilege of dispens¬ 
ing honours, both on earth and in heaven.^* The 
orthodox bishops bewailed his death, and their 
own irreparable loss; but they were soon com¬ 
forted by the discovery that Gratian had com¬ 
mitted the sceptre of the East to the hands of a 
prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal 
were supported by the spirit and abilities of a 
more vigorous character. Among the benefac¬ 
tors of the church, the fame of Constantine has 
been rivalled by the glory of Theodosius. If 
Constantine had the advantage of erecting the 
standard of the cross, the emulation of his suc¬ 
cessor assumed the merit of subduing the Arian 
heresy, and of abolishing the worship of idols in 
the Roman world. Theodosius was the first of^ 
the emperors baptised in the true faith of the' 
Trinity. Although he was born of a Christian 
family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of 
the age encouraged him to delay the ceremony 
of his initiation till he was admonished of the 
danger of delay by the serious illness which 
threatened his life towards the end of the first 
year of his reign. Before he again took the field 
against the Goths, he received the sacrament of 
baptism*® from Acholius, the orthodox bishop 
of Thessalonica:*^ and as the emperor ascended 
j&om the holy font, still glowing with the warm 
feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn 
edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre¬ 
scribed the religion of his subjects. *Tt is our 
pleasure (such is the Imperial style) that all the 
nations which are governed by our clemency 
and moderation should steadfastly adhere to the 
religion which was taught by St. Peter to the 
Romans, which faithful tradition has preserved, 
and which is now professed by the pontiff Dam- 
asus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man 
of apostolic holiness. According to the di^piine 


of the apostles, and the doctrine of the Gospd, 
let us b^eve the sole deity of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal ma¬ 
jesty and a pious Trinity. We authorise the fol¬ 
lowers of this doctrine to assume the title of 
Catholic Christians; and as we judge that all 
others are extravagant madmen, we brand them 
with the infamous name of Heretics, and declare 
that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the 
respectable appellation of churches. Besides the 
condemnation of Divine justice, they must ex¬ 
pect to suffer the severe penalties, which our au¬ 
thority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think 
proper to inflict upon them.”** The faith of a 
soldier is commonly the fruit of instruction, 
rather than of inquiry; but as the emperor al¬ 
ways fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of 
orthodoxy which he had so prudently consti¬ 
tuted, his religious opinions were never affected 
by the specious texts, the subtle arguments, and 
the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. 
Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination to 
converse with the eloquent and learned Euno- 
mius, who lived in retirement at a small distance 
from Constantinople. But the dangerous inter¬ 
view was prevented by the prayers of the em¬ 
press Flacilla, who trembled for the salvation of 
her husband; and the mind of Theodosius was 
confirmed by a theological argument adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed 
on his eldest son Arcadius the naQic and hon¬ 
ours of Augustus, and the two princes were 
seated on a stately throne to receive the homage 
of their subjects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Ico- 
nium, approached the throne, and, after salut¬ 
ing with due reverence the person of his sover¬ 
eign, he accosted the royal youth with the same 
familiar tenderness which he might have used 
towards a plebeian child. Provoked by this inso¬ 
lent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that 
the rustic priest should be instantly driven from 
his presence. But while the guards were forcing 
him to the door, the dexterous polemic had 
time to execute his design, by exclaiming, with 
a loud voice, ‘‘Such is the ireatmeilt, O emper¬ 
or ! which the King of heaven has prepared for 
those impious men who affect to {worship the 
Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
majesty of his divine Son.” Theodo|ius immedi¬ 
ately embraced the bishop of Iconigm, and nev¬ 
er forgot the important lesson v^rhich he re¬ 
ceived from this Carnatic parable^’ 
Constantinople was the principal seat and 
fortress of Arianism; and, in a loi% interval of 
forty years,*® the faith of the princes and prelates 
who reigned in the capital of the East was re^ 
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jected in the purer schoQb of Rome and Alexan- copal throne of Caesarea, discovered to the 


dria. The archiepbcopal throne of Macedonius, 
which had been polluted with so much Chris¬ 
tian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus 
and Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free 
importation of vice and error from every prov¬ 
ince of the empire; the eager pursuit of religious 
controversy afforded a new occupation to the 
busy idleness of the metropolis: and we may 
credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, 
who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects 
of their loquacious zeal. “This city,’’ says he, “is 
full of mechanics and slaves, who are all of them 
profound theologians, and preach in the shops 
and in the streets. If you desire a man to change 
a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the Son 
differs from the Father; if you ask the price of a 
loaf, you arc told, by way of reply, that the Son 
is inferior to the Father; and if you inquire 
whether the bath is ready, the answer is, that 
the Son was made out of nothing.”*® The here¬ 
tics, of various denominations, subsisted in 
peace under the protection of the Arians of 
Constantinople, who cuueavoured to secure the 
attachment of those obscure sectaries, while 
they abused, with unrelenting severity, the vic¬ 
tory which they had obtained over the followers 
of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns 
of Constantins and Valens, the feeble remnant 
of the Homoousians was deprived of the public 
and private exercise of their religion; and it has 
been observed, in pathetic language, that the 
scattered ilock was left without a shepherd to 
wander on the mountains, or to be devoured by 
rapacious wolves.*® But as their zeal, instead of 
being subdued, derived strength and vigour 
from oppression, they seized the first moments 
of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a 
legiilar congregation, under the conduct of an 
episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappadocia, 
Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,*^ were distin¬ 
guished above all their contemporaries*® by the 
rare union of profane eloquence and of ortho¬ 
dox piety. These orators, who might sometimes 
be compared, by themselves and by the public, 
to the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, 
were united by the tics of the strictest friend¬ 
ship. They had cultivated, with equal ardour, 
the same liberal studies in the schools of Athens; 
they had retired, with equal devotion, to the 
same solitude in the deserts of Pontus; and 
every spark of emulation or enSfy appeared to 
be totally extinguished in the holy and ingenu¬ 
ous breasts of Gregory and BasiL But the exalta¬ 
tion of Basil, froma private life to the archiepis- 


world, and perhaps to himself, the pride of his 
character; and the first favour which he con¬ 
descended to bestow on his friend was received, 
and perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult.*® 
Instead of employing the superior talents of 
Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, 
the haughty prelate selected, among the fifty 
bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima,*® without water, without ver¬ 
dure, without society, situate at the junction cS 
three highways and frequented only by the inces¬ 
sant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. 
Gregory submitted with reluctance to this hu¬ 
miliating exile: he was ordained bishop of Sa- 
sima; but he solemnly protests that he never 
consummated his spiritual marriage with this 
disgusting bride. He afterwards consented to 
undertake the government of his native church 
of Nazianzus,*^ of |vhich his father had been 
bishop above fivc-and-forty years. But as he 
was still conscious that he deserved another au¬ 
dience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
no unworthy ambition, the honourable invita¬ 
tion which was addressed to him from the or¬ 
thodox party of Constantinople. On his arrival 
in the capital, Gregory was entertained in the 
house of a pious and charitable kinsman; the 
most spacious room was consecrated to the uses 
of religious worship; and the name of Anastasia 
was chosen to express the resurrection of the 
Niccne faith. This private conventicle was after¬ 
wards converted into a magnificent church; 
and the credulity of the succeeding age was pre¬ 
pared to believe the miracles and visions w'hich 
attested the presence, or at least the protection, 
of the Mother of God.** The pulpit of the Anas¬ 
tasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs 
of Gregory Nazianzen; and in the space of two 
years he experienced all the spiritual adven¬ 
tures w'hich constitute the prosperous or adverse 
fortunes of a missionary.** The Arians, who 
were provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, 
represented his doctrine as if he had preached 
thiee distinct and equal Deities; and the devout 
populace was cxcit^ to suppress, by violence 
and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the Ath- 
anasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. So¬ 
phia there issued a motley crowd “of common 
beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity; 
of monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
satyrs; and of women, more terrible than so 
many Jezebels.” The doors of the Anastasia 
were broke open; much mischief was perpe¬ 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and 
firebrands; and as a man lost his life in the 
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affray, Gregcnry, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfac¬ 
tion of supposing that he publicly confessed the 
name of Christ. After he was delivered from the 
fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant 
church was dbgraced and distracted by intes¬ 
tine faction. A stranger, who assumed the name 
of Maximus^ and the cloak of a Cynic philoso¬ 
pher, insinuated himself into the confidence of 
Gregory, deceived and abused his favourable 
opinion, and, forming a secret connection with 
some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandes¬ 
tine ordination, to supplant his patron in the 
episcopal seat df Constantinople. These mortifi¬ 
cations might sometimes tempt the Cappado¬ 
cian missionary to regret his obscure solitude. 
But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily in¬ 
crease of his fame and his congregation; and he 
enjoyed the pleasure of observing that the great¬ 
er part of his numerous audience retired from 
his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the 
preacher,’^ or dissatisfied with the manifold 
imperfections of their faith and practice.^* 

The catholics of Constantinople were ani¬ 
mated with joyful confidence by the baptism 
and edict of Theodosius; and they impatiently 
waited the effects of his gracious promise. Their 
hopes were speedily accomplished; and the em¬ 
peror, as soon as he had finished the operations 
of the campaign, made his public entry into the 
capital at the head of a victorious army. The next 
day after his arrival he summoned Damophilus 
to his presence, and offered that Arian prelate 
the hard alternative of subscribing the Nicene 
creed, or of instantly resigning, to the orthodox 
believers, the use and possession of the episcopal 
paUce, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the 
churches of Constantinople. The zeal of Damo- 
philus, which in a catholic saint would have 
been justly applauded, embraced, without hesi¬ 
tation, a life of poverty and exile,^^ and his re¬ 
moval was immediately followed by the purifi¬ 
cation of the Imperial City. The Arians might 
C(xnplain, with some appearance of justice, that 
an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries 
should usurp the hundred churches which they 
were insufikient to fill, whilst the far greater 
part of the people was cruelly excluded from 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius 
was still inexorable; but as the angels who pro¬ 
tected the catholic cause were only visible to the 
eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those 
heavenly legions with the more effectual aid of 
temporal and carnal weapons, and the church 
of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of 
the Imperial guards. If the mind of Gregory 


was susceptible of pride, he must have felt a 
very lively satisfaction when the emperor con¬ 
ducted him through the streets in solemn tri¬ 
umph, and, with his own hand, respectfully 
placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of 
Ck>n8tantinople. But the saint (who had not 
subdued the imperfections of human virtue) 
was deeply affected by the mortifying consider¬ 
ation that his entrance into the fold was that of 
a wolf rather than of a shepherd; that the glit¬ 
tering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety; and that he alone was 
the object of the imprecations of a great party, 
whom, as men and citizens, it was impossible 
for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable 
multitude, of either sex, and of every age, who 
crowded the streets, the windows, and the roofs 
of the houses; he heard the tumultuous voice of 
rage, grief, astonishment, and despair; and 
Gregory fairly confesses that on the memorable 
day of his installation the capital of the East 
wore the appearance of a city taken by storm, 
and in the hands of a barbarian conqueror.^* 
About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius de¬ 
clared his resolution of expelling from all the 
churches of his dominions the bishops and their 
clergy who should obstinately refuse to believe, 
or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council 
of Nice. His lieutenant Sapor was armed with 
the ample powers of a general law, a special 
commission, and a military force;^ and this 
ecclesiastical revolution was cond&cted with so 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of 
the emperor was established, without tumult or 
bloodshed, in all the provinces of the East. The 
writings of the Arians, if they had been per¬ 
mitted to exist,would perhaps contain the 
lamentable story of the persecution which af¬ 
flicted the church under the reign of the impious 
Theodosius; and the sufferings of their holy con¬ 
fessors might claim the pity of the disinterested 
reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the 
violence of zeal and revenge was in some mea¬ 
sure eluded by the want of resistance; and that, 
in their adversity, the Arians displayed much 
less fiimness than had been exert^ by the or¬ 
thodox party under the reigns of Constantins 
and Valens. The moral character and conduct 
of the hostile sects appear to have been gov¬ 
erned by the same common principles of nature 
and religion: but a very material circumstance 
may be discovered, which tended tlo distinguish 
the degrees of their theological faith. Both par¬ 
ties in the schools, as well as in the temples, ac¬ 
knowledged and worshipped the divine majesty 
of Christ; and, as we are always prone to im* 
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pute our own sentiments and passions to the 
Deity, it would be deemed more prudent and 
respectful to exaggerate than to circumscribe 
the adorable perfections of the Son of God. The 
disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud con¬ 
fidence that he had entitled himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have 
been tormented by the secret apprehension that 
he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable of¬ 
fence by the scanty praise and parsimonious 
honours which he bestowed on the Judge of the 
World. The opinions of Arianism might satisfy 
a cold and speculative mind; but the doctrine of 
the Niccne Creed, most powerfully recom¬ 
mended by the merits of faith and devotion, 
was much better adapted to become popular 
and successful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be 
found in the assemblies of the orthodox clergy 
induced the emperor to convene, at Constanti¬ 
nople, a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, 
who proceeded, without much difficultv or delay, 
to complete the theological system which had 
been established hi tu< council of Nice. The 
vehement disputes of the fourth century had 
been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son 
of God; and the various opinions which were 
embraced concerning the Second^ were extended 
and transferred, by a natural analogy, to the 
Third person of the Trinity.Yet it was found, 
or it was thought, necessary, bv the victorious 
adversaries of Arianism, to explain the ambigu¬ 
ous language of some respectable doctors; to 
confirm the faith of the catholics; and to con¬ 
demn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son 
was consubstantial to the Father, while they 
were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the ex¬ 
istence of Three Gods. A final and unanimous 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal 
Deity of the Holy Ghost: the mysterious doc¬ 
trine has been received by all the nations, and 
all the churches, of the Christian world; and 
their grateful reverence has assigned to the 
bishops of Theodosius the second rank among 
the general councils.^* Their knowledge of re¬ 
ligious truth may have been preserved by tradi¬ 
tion, or it may have been communicated by in¬ 
spiration; but the sober evidence of history will 
not allow much weight to the personal authority 
of the Fathers of Constantinople. In an age 
when the ecclesiastics had scandalously degen¬ 
erated from the model of apostolical purity, the 
most worthless and cornipt were always the 
most eager to frequent and disturb the episcopal 
assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so 


many opposite interests and tempers inflamed 
the passions of the bishops: and their ruling 
passions were, the love of gold and the love of 
dispute. Many of the same prelates who now 
applauded the orthodox piety of Theodosius 
had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibil¬ 
ity, their creeds and opinions; and in the vari¬ 
ous revolutions of the church and state, the re¬ 
ligion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended 
his prevailing influence, the turbulent synod 
was blindly impelled by the absurd or selfish 
motives of pride, hatred, and resentment. The 
death of Meletius, which happened at the coun¬ 
cil of Constantinople, presented the most fa¬ 
vourable opportunity of terminating the schism 
of Antioch, by suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, 
peaceably to end his days in the episcopal chair. 
The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblem¬ 
ished. But his cause was supported by the West¬ 
ern churches; an(f the bishops of the synod re¬ 
solved to perpetuate the mischief of discord, by 
the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate,^’ 
rather than to betray the imagined dignity of 
the East, which had been illustrated by the 
birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest 
members of the assembly to dissent and to se¬ 
cede; and the clamorous majority, which re¬ 
mained masters of the field of battle, could be 
compared only to wasps or magpies, to a flight 
of cranes, or to a flock of gccsc.^* 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfa¬ 
vourable a picture of ecclesiastical synods has 
been drawn by the partial hand of some obsti¬ 
nate heretic or some malicious infidel. But the 
name of the sincere historian who lias conveyed 
this instructive lesson to the knowledge of pos- 
tenty must silence the impotent murmurs of su¬ 
perstition and bigotry. He was one of the most 
pious and eloquent bishops of the age: a saint, 
and a doctor of the church; the scourge of 
Arianism, and the pillar of the orthodox faith; a 
distinguished member of the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, in which, after the death of Mele¬ 
tius, he exercised the functions of president: in a 
word—Gregory Nazianzen himself. The harsh 
and ungenerous treatment which he experi¬ 
enced,^^ instead of derogating from the truth of 
his evidence, aflords an additional proof of the 
spirit which actuated the deliberations of the 
synod. Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed 
the pretensions which the bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the emperor. But Gregory 
soon became the victim of malice and envy. 
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The bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, 
provoked by his moderation in the affairs of 
Antioch, abandoned him, without suppc»t, to 
the adverse faction of the Egyptians, who dis¬ 
puted the validity of his election and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohiluted the 
licentious practice of episcopal translations. The 
pride, or the humility, of Gregory, prompted 
him to decline a contest which might have been 
imputed to ambition and avarice; and he pub¬ 
licly offered, not without some mixture of indig¬ 
nation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restor^, and almost created, 
by lus labours. His resignation was accepted by 
the synod, and by the emperor, with more read¬ 
iness than he seems to have expected. At the 
time when he might have hoped to enjoy the 
fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was 
filled by the senator Nectarius; and the new 
archbishop, accidentally recommended by his 
easy temper and venerable aspect, was obliged 
to delay ^c ceremony of his consecration till he 
had previously despatched the rites of his bap¬ 
tism.** After this remarkable experience of the 
ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory re¬ 
tired once more to his obscure solitude of Cap¬ 
padocia, where he employed the remainder of 
his life, about eight years, in the exercises of 
poetry and devotion. The title of Saint has been 
added to his name; but the tenderness of his 
hcart,*^ and the elegance of his genius, reflect a 
more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory 
Nadanzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had sup¬ 
pressed the insolent reign of Aiianism, or that 
he had abundantly revenged, the injuries which 
the catholics sustained from the zeal of Constan¬ 
tins and Valens. The orthodox emperor consid¬ 
ered every heretic as a rebel against the su¬ 
preme powers of heaven and of earth, and each 
of these powers might exercise their peculiar 
jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. 
The decrees of the council of Constantinople 
had ascertained the true standard of the faith; 
and the ecclesiastics who governed the con¬ 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effec¬ 
tual methods of persecution. In the space fif¬ 
teen years he promulgated at least fifteen severe 
edicts against the heretics,** more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and to deprive them of every hope of 
escape, he sternly enacted that, if any laws or 
rescripts should be alleged in their favour, the 
judges should consider them as the illegal pro¬ 
ductions cither of fraud or forgery. The penal 
statutes were directed against the ministers, the 


assemblies, and the persons of the heretics; and 
the passions of the legislator were expressed in 
the language of dedamation and invective. 
L The heretical teachers, who usurped the sa¬ 
cred titles of Bishops or Presbyters, were not 
only excluded from the privileges and emolu¬ 
ments so liberally granted to the orthodox cler¬ 
gy, but they were exposed to the heavy penal¬ 
ties of exile and confiscation, if they presumed to 
preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of 
their accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold 
(above four hundred pounds sterling) was im¬ 
posed on every person who should dare to con¬ 
fer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordina¬ 
tion: and it was reasonably expected that, if the 
race of pastors could be extinguished, their help¬ 
less flocks would be compelled, by ignorance 
and hunger, to return within the pale of the 
Catholic church. II. The rigorous prohibition of 
conventicles was carefully extended to every 
possible circumstance in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worship¬ 
ping God and Chrbt according to the dictates 
of their conscience. Their religious meetings, 
whether public or secret, by day or by night, in 
cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius; and the building, 
or ground, which had been used for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial domain. 
III. It was supposed that the error of the here¬ 
tics could proceed only from the abstinatc tem¬ 
per of their minds; and that such a temper was 
a fit object of censure and punishment. The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort 
of civil excommunication, which separated 
them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and this declaration of the su¬ 
preme magistrate tended to justify, or at least to 
excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. The 
sectaries were gradually disqualified for the 
possession of honourable or lucrative employ¬ 
ments; and Theodosius was satisfied with his 
own justice, when he decreed that, as the Euno- 
mians distinguished the nature of the Son 
from that of the Father, they should be incapa¬ 
ble of making their wills, or of receiving any ad¬ 
vantage from testamentary donations. The guilt 
of the Manichaean heresy was est»)med of such 
magnitude that it could be expiatc4 only by the 
death of the offender; and the same capital pun¬ 
ishment was inflicted on the Audiads, or Quarto* 
decimanSf^ who should dare to perpetrate the 
atrocious crime of celebrating on dn improper 
day the festival of Easter. Every Roman might 
exercise the right of public accusation; but the 
ofiice of Inquisitors of the Faith, a name so de- 
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servedly abhorred, was first instituted under 
the reign of Theodosius. Yet we are assured that 
the execution of his penal edicts was seldom en¬ 
forced; and that the pious emperor appeared 
less desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify 
his refractory subjects,*® 

The theory of pei'sccution was established by 
Theodosius, whose justice and piety have been 
applauded by the saints; but the practice of it, 
in the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival 
and colleague, Maximus, the first among the 
Christian princes who shed the blood of his 
Christian subjects on account of their religious 
opinions. I’he cause of the Priscillianists,*^ a re¬ 
cent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces 
of Spain, was transferred, by appeal, from the 
sync^ of Bordeaux to the Imperial consistory of 
Treves; and by the sentence of the Pratorian 
pratfcct, seven persons were tortured, con¬ 
demned, and executed. The first of these was 
Priscillian** himself, bishop of Avila,** in Spain, 
who adorned the advantages of birth and for¬ 
tune by the accomplishments of eloquence and 
learning. Two pr«.ab>Ut.s ind two deacons ac¬ 
companied their beloved master in his death, 
which they esteemed as a glorious martyrdom; 
and the number of religious victims was com¬ 
plet'd by the execution of Latronian, a poet, 
who rivalled the fame of the ancients; and of 
Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Dclphidius,*^ Two bishops, 
who had embraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and drear>' exile;** 
and some indulgence was shown to the meaner 
criminals who assumed the merit of an early re¬ 
pentance. If any credit could be allowed to con¬ 
fessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 
reports, the oilspring of malice and credulity, 
the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found 
to include the various alx>minations of magic, 
of impiety, and of lewdness.*® Priscillian, who 
wandered about the W'orld in the company of 
his spiritual sisters, was accused of praying 
stark-naked in the midst of the congregation; 
and it was confidently asserted, that the effects 
of his criminal intercourse with the daughter of 
Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still 
more odious and criminal. But an accurate, or 
rather a candid inquiry, w'ill discover that, if 
the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 
was not by the licentiousness, but by the auster¬ 
ity their lives. They absolutely condemned 
the use of the marriage-bed; and the peace of 
families was often disturbed by indiscreet sepa¬ 
rations. They enjoined, or recommended, a to¬ 
tal abstinence from all animal food; and their 


continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a 
rule of strict and perfect devotion. The specu¬ 
lative tenets of the sect, concerning the pierson of 
Christ and the nature of the human soul, were 
derived from the Gnostic and Manichsan sys¬ 
tem; and this vain philosophy, which had been 
transpK>rted from Egypt to Spain, was ill 
adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The 
obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, lan¬ 
guished, and gradually disappeared; his tenets 
were rejected by the clergy and people, but his 
death was the subject of a long and vehement 
controversy; while some arraigned, and others 
applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with 
pleasure that we can observe the humane in¬ 
consistency of the most illustrious saints and 
bishops, Ambrose of Milan*^ and Martin of 
Tours,** who, on this occasion, asserted the 
cause of toleration. They pitied the unhappy 
men who had been executed at Treves; they re¬ 
fused to hold conSmunion with their episcopal 
murderers; and if Martin deviated from that gen¬ 
erous resolution, his motives w'crc laudable, and 
his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of 
Tours and Milan pronounced, without hesita¬ 
tion, the eternal damnation of heretics; but they 
were suipriscd and shocked by the bloody image 
of their temporal death, and the honest feelings 
of nature resisted the artificial prejudices of the¬ 
ology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin 
was confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of 
the proceedings against Priscillian and his ad¬ 
herents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their respective 
provinces. The secular judge had presumed to 
receive an appeal, and to pronounce a defini¬ 
tive sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal 
jurisdiction. The bishops had disgraced them¬ 
selves by exercising the functions of accusers in 
a criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Itha- 
cius,*® who beheld the tortures, and solicited the 
death of the heretics, provoked the just indigna¬ 
tion of mankind; and the vices of that profligate 
bishop were admitted as a proof that his zeal 
was instigated by the sordid motives of interest. 
Since the death of Priscillian. the rude attempts 
of persecution have been refined and metho- 
dis^ in the holy office, which assigns their dis¬ 
tinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular pow¬ 
ers. The devoted victim is regularly delivered 
by the priest to the magistrate, and by the mag¬ 
istrate to the executioner; and the inexorable 
sentence of the church, which declares the spiri¬ 
tual guilt of the offender, is expressed in the 
mild language of pity and intercession. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the 
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reign of Theodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was 
distinguished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher; the reputation of miraculous gifts 
added weight and dignity to the monastic vir¬ 
tues of Martin of Tours;®® but the palm of epis¬ 
copal vigour and ability was justly claimed by 
the intrepid Ambrose.®^ He was descended from 
a noble family of Romans; his father had exer¬ 
cised the important office of Praetorian prnefect 
of Gaul; and the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal education, attained, in the 
regular gradation of civil honours, the station of 
consular of Liguria, a province wliich included 
the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of 
thirty-four, and before he had received the sac¬ 
rament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own sur¬ 
prise and to that of the world, was suddenly 
transformed from a governor to an archbishop. 
Without the least mixture, as it is said, of art or 
intrigue, the whole body of the people unani¬ 
mously saluted him with the episcopal title; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations 
were ascribed to a preternatural impulse; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to un¬ 
dertake a spiritual office for which he was not 
prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius 
soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and 
prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction; and while he cheerfully renounced the 
vain and splendid trappings of temporal great¬ 
ness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, 
and to control the administration of the empire: 
Gratian loved and revered him as a father; and 
the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity 
was designed for the instruction of the young 
prince. After his tragic death, at a time when 
the empress Justina trembled for her own safety, 
and for that of her son Valentinian, the arch¬ 
bishop of Milan was despatched on two differ¬ 
ent embassies to the court of Treves. He exer¬ 
cised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the 
powers of his spiritual and political characters; 
and perhaps contributed, by his authority and 
eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, 
and to protect the peace of Italy.®* Ambrose 
had devoted his life and his abilities to the ser¬ 
vice of the church. Wealth was the object of his 
contempt; he had renounced his private patri¬ 
mony; and he sold, without hesitation, the con¬ 
secrated plate for the redemption of captives. 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached 
to their archbishop; and he deserved the esteem, 
without soliciting the favour, or apprehending 
the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 


The government of Italy, and of the young 
emperor, naturally devolved to his mother Jus¬ 
tina, a woman of beauty and spirit, but who, in 
the midst of an orthodox people, had the misfor¬ 
tune of professing the Arian heresy, which she 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. 
Justina was persuaded that a Roman emperor 
might claim, in his own dominions, the public 
exercise of his religion; and she proposed to the 
archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable con¬ 
cession, that he should resign the use of a single 
church, either in the city or suburbs of Milan. 
But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles.*® The palaces of the 
earth might indeed belong to Csesar, but the 
churches were houses of God; and, within the 
limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful 
successor of the apostles, was the only minister 
of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal 
as well as spiritual, were confined to the true be¬ 
lievers; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied 
that his own theological opinions were the 
standard of truth and orthodoxy. The arch¬ 
bishop, who refused to hold any conference or 
negotiation with the instruments of Satan, de¬ 
clared, with modest firmness, his resolution to 
die a martyr rather than to >ield to the impious 
sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the refusal 
as an act of insolence and icbcllion, hastily de¬ 
termined to exert the Imperial prerogative of 
her son. As she desired to peiform her public 
devotions on the approaching festival of Easter, 
Ambrose was ordered to appear lx‘foie the 
council. He obeyed the summons with the rc- 
spc‘ct of a faithful subject, but he was followed, 
without his consent, by an innumerable people: 
they pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the 
gales of the palace; and the affrighted ministers 
of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sen¬ 
tence of exile on the archbishop of Milan, hum¬ 
bly requested that he would interpose his au¬ 
thority to protect the person of the emperor, 
and to restore the tranquillity of the capital. 
But the promises which Ambrose received and 
communicated were soon violated by a perfidi¬ 
ous court; and, during six of the most solemn 
days which Christian piety has set gpart for the 
exercise of religion, the city was agitated by the 
irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. 
The officers of the household werd directed to 
prepare, first the Portian, and afterwards the 
new. Basilica^ for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy 
and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in 
the customary manner; but it was found neces¬ 
sary t«) defend them, by a strong guard, from 
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the insults of the populace. The Arian ecclesias¬ 
tics who venturi to show themselves in the 
streets were exposed to the most imminent dan¬ 
ger of their lives; and Ambrose enjoyed the 
merit and reputation of rescuing his personal 
enemies from the hands of the enraged multi¬ 
tude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects 
of their zeal, the pathetic vehemence of his ser¬ 
mons continually inflamed the angry and sedi¬ 
tious temper of the people of Milan. The char¬ 
acters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of 
Hcrodias, were indecently applied to the moth¬ 
er of the emperor; and her desire to obtain a 
church for the Arians was compared to the 
most cruel persecutions which Chiistianity had 
endured under the reign of Paganism. The 
measures of the court served only to expose the 
magnitude of the evil. A fine of two hundred 
pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate 
body of merchants and manufacturers: an order 
was signified, in the name of the emperor, to all 
the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the pub¬ 
lic disorders, they should strictly confine them¬ 
selves to their houses; and the ministers of Va- 
lentinian imprudently confessed that the most 
respectable part of the citizens of Milan was at¬ 
tached to the cause of their archbishop, fie was 
again solicited to restore peace to his country, 
by a timely compliance with the will of his sov¬ 
ereign. The reply of Ambrose was couched in 
the most humble and respiectful terms, which 
might, however, be interpreted as a serious dec¬ 
laration of civil war. “His life and fortune were 
in the hands of the emperor; but he would never 
betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dig¬ 
nity of the episcopal character. In such a cause 
he was prepared to suffer whatever the malice 
of the dacmaii could inflict; and he only wished 
to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at 
the foot of the altar; he had not contributed to 
excite, but it was in the power of God alone 
to appease, the rage of the people: he depre¬ 
cated the scenes of blood and confusion which 
were likely to ensue; and it was his fervent 
prayer that he might not survive to behold the 
riiin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the deso¬ 
lation of all Italy.”** The obstinate bigotry of 
Justina would have endangered the empire of 
her son, if, in this contest with the church and 
people of Milan, she could have depended on 
the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy 
the BasUica^ which was the object of the dispute: 
and it might be expected from the Arian prin- 
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dples and barbarous manners of these foreign 
mercenaries, that they would not entertain any 
scruples in the execution of the most sanguinary 
orders. They were encountered on the sacred 
threshold by the archbishop, who, thundering 
against them a sentence of excommunication, 
asked them, in the tone of a father and a master, 
Whether it was to invade the house of God that 
they had implored the hospitable protection of 
the republic? The suspense of the barbarians al¬ 
lowed some hours for a more effectual negotia¬ 
tion; and the empress was persuaded by the ad¬ 
vice of her wisest counsellors to leave the catho¬ 
lics in possession of all the churches of Milan; 
and to dissemble, till a more convenient season, 
her intentions of revenge. The mother of Valen- 
tinian could never forgive the triumph of Am¬ 
brose; and the royal youth uttered a passionate 
exclamation, that his own servants were ready 
to betray him into the hands of an insolent priest. 

The laws of the empire, some of which were 
inscribed with the name of Valentinian, still 
condemned the Arian heresy, and seemed to ex¬ 
cuse the resistance of the catholics. By the influ¬ 
ence of Justina, an edict of toleration was pro¬ 
mulgated in all the provinces which were sub¬ 
ject to the court of Milan; the free exercise of 
their religion was granted to those who pro¬ 
fessed the faith of Rimini; and the emperor de¬ 
clared that all persons w'ho should infringe this 
sacred and salutary constitution should be capi¬ 
tally punished, as the enemies of the public 
peace.** The character and language of the 
archbishop of Milan may justify the suspicion 
that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable 
ground, or at least a specious pretence, to the 
Arian ministers, who watched the opportunity 
of surprising him in some act of disobedience to 
a law which he strangely represents as a law of 
blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and hon¬ 
ourable banishment was pronounced, which en¬ 
joined Ambrose to depart from Milan witliout 
delay, whilst it permitted him to choose the 
place of his exile and the number of his com¬ 
panions. But the authority of the saints, who 
have preached and practised the maxims of 
passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less 
moment than the extreme and pressing danger 
of the church. He boldly refused to obey; and 
his refusal was supported by the unanimous con¬ 
sent of his faithful people.** They guarded by 
turns the person of their archbishop; the gates 
of the cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who 
had formed the blockade, were unwilling to risk 
the attack of that impregnable fortress. The 
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numerous poor, who had been relieved by the 
liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occa* 
sion of signalising their zeal and gratitude; and 
as the patience of the multitude might have 
been exhausted by the length and uniformity of 
nocturnal vigils, he prudently introduced into 
the church of Milan the useful institution of a 
loud and regular psalmody. While he main* 
tained this aiduous contest, he was instructed, 
by a dream, to open the earth in a place where 
the remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Pro* 
tasius,*^ had been deposited above three hun¬ 
dred years. Immediately under the pavement of 
the church two perfect skeletons were found,*® 
with the heads separated from their bodies, and 
a plentiful effusion of blood. The holy relics 
were presented, in solemn pomp, to the venera¬ 
tion o( the people; and every circumstance of 
this fortunate discovery was admirably adapted 
to promote the designs of Ambrose, llie bones 
of the martyrs, their blood, their garments, 
were supposed to contain a healing power; and 
the preternatural influence was communicated 
to the most distant objects, without losing any 
part of its original virtue. The extraordinary 
cure of a blind man,** and the reluctant confes¬ 
sions of several daemoniacs, appeared to justify 
the faith and sanctity of Ambrose; and the 
truth of those miracles is attested by Ambrose 
himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his 
proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that 
time, professed the art of rhetoric in Milan. The 
reason of the present age may possibly approve 
the incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, * 
who derided the theatrical representations which 
were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 
expense, of the archbishop.^® Their effect, how¬ 
ever, on the minds of the people, was rapid and 
irresistible; and the feeble sovereign of Italy 
found himself unable to contend with the favour¬ 
ite of Heaven. The powers likewise of the earth 
interposed in the defence of Ambrose: the disin¬ 
terested advice of Theodosius was the genuine 
result of piety and friendship; and the mask of 
religious zeal concealed the hostile and ambi¬ 
tious designs of the tyrant of Gaul.^^ 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in 
peace and prosperity, could he have contedted 
himself with the possession of three ample coun¬ 
tries, which now constitute the three most flour¬ 
ishing kingdoms of modem Europe. But the as¬ 
piring usurper, whose sordid ambition was not 
dignified by the love of glory and of arms, con¬ 
sidered his actual forces as the instruments only 
of his fiiture greatness, and his success was the 
immediate cause of his destruction. The wealth 


which he extorted^ firom the oppressed prov- 
inoes of Gaul, SpNiin, and Britain, was employed 
in levying and maintaining a formidable army 
of barbarians, collected, for the most part, from 
the fiercest nations of Germany. The conquest 
of Italy was the object of his hopes and prepara¬ 
tions; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an 
innocent youth, whose government was ab¬ 
horred and despised by his catholic subjects. 
But as Maximus wished to occupy, without re¬ 
sistance, the passes of the Alps, he received, 
with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the 
ambassador of Valentinian, and pressed him to 
accept the aid of a considerable body of troops 
for the service of a Pannonian war. The pene¬ 
tration of Ambrose had discovered the snares of 
an enemy under the professions of friendship;^® 
but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or de¬ 
ceived by the liberal favour of the court of 
Treves; and the council of Milan obstinately re¬ 
jected the suspicion of danger with a blind confi¬ 
dence, which was the eflect not of courage, but 
of fear. The march of the auxiliaries was guided 
by the ambassador; and they were admitted, 
without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. 
But the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and 
silent footsteps, in the rear; and as he diligently 
intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gleam of armour and the dust excited by the 
troops of cavalry first announced the hostile ap¬ 
proach of a stranger to the gates of Milan. In 
this extremity, Justina and her sonlhight accuse 
their own imprudence and the perfidious arts of 
Maximus; but they wanted time, and force, and 
resolution to stand against the Gauls and Ger¬ 
mans, either in the field or within the walls of a 
large and disaffected city. Flight was their only 
hope; Aquileia their only refuge: and, as Maxi¬ 
mus now displayed his genuine character, the 
brother of Gratian might expect the same fate 
from the hands of the same assassin. Maximus 
entered Milan in triumph; and if the wise arch¬ 
bishop refused a dangerous and criminal con¬ 
nection with the usurper, he might indirectly 
contribute to the success of his armsi>y inculcat¬ 
ing from the pulpit the duty of resignation rath¬ 
er than that of resistance.^* The unfortunate 
Justina reached Aquileia in safety;>but she dis¬ 
trusted the strength of the fortifications; she 
dreaded the event of a siege; and she resolved to 
implore the protection of the great Theodosius, 
whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the West A vessel Was secretly 
provided to transport the Imperial family; they 
embarked with precipitation in one of the ol^ 
scure harbours of Venetia, or Istria; traversed 
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the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian 
seas; turned the extreme promontory of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus; and, after a long but successful navi¬ 
gation, reposed themselves in the port of Thessa- 
lonica. All the subjects of Valentinian deserted 
the cause of a prince who, by his abdication, 
had absolved them from the duty of allegiance; 
and if the little city of ^Emona, on the verge 
Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of 
his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ob¬ 
tained without a struggle the sole possession of 
the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the pal¬ 
ace of Constantinople, Theodosius had some 
unknown reasons to fix their residence at Thes- 
salonica; but these reasons did not proceed 
from contempt or indifference, as he speedily 
made a visit to that city, accompanied by the 
greatest part of his court and senate. After the 
first tender expressions of friendship and sym¬ 
pathy, the pious emperor of the East gently ad¬ 
monished Justina that the guilt of heresy was 
sometimes punished in this world as well as in 
the next; and that the public profession of the 
Nicene faith would be the most efficacious step 
to promote the restoration of her son, by the 
satisfaction which it must occasion both on 
earth and in heaven. The momentous question 
of peace or war was referred by Theodosius to 
the deliberation of his council; and the argu¬ 
ments which might be alleged on the side of 
honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of addi¬ 
tional weight. The persecution of the Imperial 
family, to which Theodosius himself had been 
indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by 
recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor 
treaties could restrain the boundless ambition 
of Maximus; and the delay of vigorous and de¬ 
cisive measures, instead of prolonging the bless¬ 
ings of peace, would expose the Eastern empire 
to the danger of an hostile invasion. The bar¬ 
barians who had passed the Danube had lately 
assumed the character of soldiers and subjects, 
but their native fierceness was yet untamed; 
and the operations of a war, which would exer¬ 
cise their valour and diminish their numbers, 
might tend to relieve the provinces from an in¬ 
tolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these spe¬ 
cious and solid reasons, which were approved 
by a majority of the council, Theodosius still 
hesitated whether be should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit any terms 
of reconciliation; and his magnanimous charac¬ 
ter was not disgraced by the smprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infont sons, and 


the welfare of his exhausted people. In this mo¬ 
ment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the 
Roman world depended on the resolution of a 
single man, the charms of the princess Galla 
most poweifully pleaded the cause of her Ixroth- 
er Valentinian.^* The heart of Theodosius was 
softened by the tears of beauty; his affections 
were insensibly engaged by the graces of youth 
and innocence; the art of Justina managed and 
directed the impulse of passion; and the cele¬ 
bration of the royal nuptials was the assurance 
and signal of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, 
who consider every amorous weakness as an in¬ 
delible stain on the memory of a great and or¬ 
thodox emperor, are inclined on this occasion 
to dispute the suspicious evidence of the his¬ 
torian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frank¬ 
ly confess that I am willing to find, or even to 
8^, in the revolutions of the world some traces 
of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic 
life; and amidst the crowd of fierce and ambi¬ 
tious conquerors, I can distinguish, with pecu¬ 
liar complacency, a gentle hero who may be 
supposed to receive his armour from the hands 
of love. The alliance of the Persian king was se¬ 
emed by the faith of treaties; the martial bar¬ 
barians were persuaded to follow the standard 
or to respect the frontiers of an active and lib¬ 
eral monarch; and the dominions of Theodo¬ 
sius, from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, re¬ 
sounded with the prep 2 u*ations of war both by 
land and sea. The skilful disposition of the 
forces of the East seemed to multiply their num¬ 
bers, and distracted the attention of Maximus. 
He had reason to fear that a chosen body of 
troops, under the command of the intrepid 
Arbogastes, would direct their march along the 
banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate 
through the Rhaetian provinces into the centre 
of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the 
harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an appar¬ 
ent design that, as soon as the passage had been 
opened by a naval victory, Valentinian and his 
mother should land in Italy, proceed without 
delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of 
religion and empire. In the meanwhile Theodo¬ 
sius himself advanced, at the head of a brave 
and disciplined army, to encounter his un¬ 
worthy rival, who, after the siege of iEmona, 
had fixed his camp in the neighbourhood of 
Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by 
the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long 
resistance, and successive resources, of the ty¬ 
rant Magnentius, might prepare themselves for 
the labours of three bloody campaigns. But die 
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oontest with his successor, who, like him, had 
usurped the throne of the West, was easily de¬ 
cided in the term of two months,^* and within 
the space of two hundred miles. The superior 
genius of the emperor of the East might prevail 
over the feeble Maximus, who in this important 
crisis showed himself destitute of military skill or 
personal courage; but the abilities of Theodo¬ 
sius were seconded by the advantage which he 
possessed of a numerous and active cavalry. 
The Huns,<*the Alani, and, after their example, 
the Goths themselves, were formed into squad¬ 
rons of archers, who fought on horseback, and 
confounded the steady valour of the Gauls and 
Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
After the fatigue of a long march in the heat of 
summer they spurred their foaming horses into 
the waters of the Save, swam the river in the 
presence of the enemy, and instantly charged 
and routed the troops who guarded the high 
ground on the opposite side. Marccllinus, the 
tyrant’s brother, advanced to support them 
with the select cohorts, which were considered 
as the hope and strength of the army. The ac¬ 
tion, which had been interrupted by the ap¬ 
proach of night, was renewed in the morning; 
and, after a shsirp conflict, the surviving rem¬ 
nant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror. 
Without suspending his march, to receive the 
loyal acclamations of the citizens of iEmona, 
Theodosius pressed forwards to terminate the 
war by the death or captivity of his rival, who 
fled before him with the diligence of fear. Fronx 
the summit of the Julian Alps he descended with 
such incredible speed into the plain of Italy that 
he reached Aquileia on the evening of the first 
day; and Maximus, who found himself encom¬ 
passed on all sides, had scarcely time to shut the 
gates of the city. But the gates could not long re¬ 
sist the effort of a victorious enemy; and the 
despair, the disafiection, the indifference of the 
soldiers and people hastened the downfall of the 
wretched Maximus. He was dragged from his 
throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial orna¬ 
ments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple 
slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to 
the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place 
about three miles from Aquileia. The behaviour 
of the emperor was not intended to insult, and 
he showed some disposition to pity and forgive 
the tyrant of the West, who had never been his 
personal enemy, and was now become the object 
of his contempt. Our sympathy is the most for¬ 
cibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are 
exposed; and the spectacle of a proud competi¬ 


tor now prostrate at his feet could not fail of 
producing very serious and solemn thoughts in 
the mind of the victorious emperor. But the fee¬ 
ble emotion of involuntary pity was checked by 
his regard for public justice and the memory of 
Gratian; and he abandoned the victim to the 
pious zeal of the soldiers, who drew him out of 
the Imperial presence and instantly separated 
his head from his body. The intelligence of his 
defeat and death was received with sincere or 
well-dissembled joy: his son Victor, on whom 
he had conferred the title of Augustus, died by 
the order, perhaps by the hand, of the bold 
Arbogastes; and all the military plans of Theo¬ 
dosius were successfully executed. When he had 
thus terminated the civil war, with less difficulty 
and bloodshed than he might naturally expect, 
he employed the winter months of his residence 
at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted 
provinces; and early in the spring he made, 
after the example of Constantine and Constan- 
tius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital 
of the Roman empire.’^ 

The orator, who may be silent w'ithout dan¬ 
ger, may praise without difflculty and without 
reluctance and posterity will confess that the 
character of Theodosius^^ might furnish the 
subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The 
wisdom of his laws and the success of his arms 
rendered his administration respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He 
loved and practised the virtues of domestic life, 
which seldom hold their residence in the pal¬ 
aces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and tem¬ 
perate; he enjoyed, without excess, the sensual 
and social pleasures of the table, and the wannth 
of his amorous passions was never diverted from 
their lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial 
greatness were adorned by the tender names of 
a faithful husband, an indulgent father; his 
uncle was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to 
the rank of a second parent; Theodosius em¬ 
braced, as his own, the children of his brother 
and sister, and the expressions of his regard were 
extended to the most distant and obscure 
branches of his numerous kindred. Jits familiar 
friends were judiciously selected i|:oin among 
those persons who, in the equal intercourse of 
private life, had appeared before h|s eyes with¬ 
out a mask; the consciousness of personal and 
superior merit enabled him to despise the acci¬ 
dental distinction of the purple, and he proved 
by his conduct that he had forgotten all the in¬ 
juries, while he most gratefully remembered all 
the favours and services which he had received 
before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
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empire. The serious or lively tone of his conver¬ 
sation was adapted to the age, the rank, or the 
character of his subjects whom he admitted into 
his society; and the affability of his manners 
displayed the image of his mind. Theodosius 
respected the simplicity of the good and vir¬ 
tuous: every art, every talent, of an useful or 
even of an innocent nature, was rewarded by 
his judicious liberality; and, except the heretics, 
whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, 
the diffusive circle of his benevolence was cir¬ 
cumscribed only by the limits of the human 
race. The government of a mighty empire may 
assuredly suffice to occupy the time and the 
abilities of a mortal; yet the diligent prince, 
without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of 
profound learning, always reserved some mo¬ 
ments of his leisure for the instructive amuse¬ 
ment of reading. History, which enlarged his 
experience, was his favourite study. The annals 
of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splen¬ 
did picture of human life; and it has been par¬ 
ticularly observed tha\, vvlicnever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, 
he warmly expressed his generous detestation of 
those enemies of humanity and freedom. His 
disinterested opinion of past events was usefully 
applied as the rule of his own actions, and Theo¬ 
dosius has deserved the singular commendation 
that his virtues always seemed to expand with 
his fortune; the season of his prosperity w'as that 
of his moderation, and his clemency appeared 
the most conspicuous after the danger and suc¬ 
cess of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the 
tyrant had been massacred in the first heat of 
the victory, and a small number of the most 
obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of 
the law. But the emperor showed himself much 
more attentive to relieve the innocent than to 
chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the 
West, who would have deemed themselves hap¬ 
py in the restoration of their lands, were aston¬ 
ished to receive a sum of money equivalent to 
their losses; and the liberality of the conqueror 
supported the aged mother and educated the 
orphan daughters of Maximus.®® A character 
thus accomplished might almost excuse the ex¬ 
travagant supposition of the orator Pacatus that, 
if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stern republican would abjure, at 
the feet of Theodosius, his hatred of kings; and 
ingenuously confess that ^uch a monarch was 
the most faithful guardian of the happiness and 
dignity of the Roman people.®'^ 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the re¬ 


public must have discerned two essential im¬ 
perfections, which might, perhaps, have abated 
his recent love of despotism. The virtuous mind 
of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence,®* 
and it was sometimes inflamed by passion.®® In 
the pursuit of an important object his active 
courage was capable of the most vigorous exer¬ 
tions; but as soon as the design was accom¬ 
plished, or the danger was surmounted, the 
hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, forgetful 
that the time of a prince is the property of his 
p)eople, resigned himself to the enjoyment of the 
innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxurious 
court. The natural disposition of Theodosius 
was hasty and choleric; and, in a station where 
none could resist and few would dissuade the 
fatal consequence of his resentment, the hu¬ 
mane monarch was justly alarmed by the con¬ 
sciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It 
was the constant s^udy of his life to suppress or 
regulate the intemperate sallies of passion; and 
the success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which 
claims the merit of victory is exposed to the dan¬ 
ger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and merci¬ 
ful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty 
which would stain the annals of Nero or Domi- 
tian. Within the space of three years the incon¬ 
sistent historian of Theodosius must relate the 
generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and 
the inhuman massacre of the people of Thessa- 
lonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of 
Antioch was never satisfied with their own situ¬ 
ation, or with the character and conduct of 
their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 
of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches; 
and, as three rival bishops disputed the throne 
of Antioch, the sentence which decided their 
pretensions excited the murmurs of the two 
unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of 
the Gothic war, and the inevitable expense that 
accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight 
of the public impositions; and the provinces of 
Asia, as thev had not been involved in the dis¬ 
tress, w’ere the less inclined to contribute to the 
relief of Europe. The auspicious period now ap¬ 
proached of the tenth year of his reign; a festival 
more grateful to the soldiers, who received a 
liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose vol¬ 
untary offerings had been long since converted 
into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. 
The edicts of taxation interrupted the repose 
and pleasures of Antioch; and the tribunal of 
the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant 
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cro%vd» who» in pathetic, but at first in respect¬ 
ful language, solicited the redress of their griev¬ 
ances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pride of thdr haughty rulers, who treated their 
complaints as a criminal resistance; their satiri¬ 
cal wit degenerated into sharp and angry invec¬ 
tives; and, from the subordinate powers of gov¬ 
ernment, the invectives of the people insensibly 
rose to attack the sacred character of the em¬ 
peror himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble 
opposition, discharged itself on the images of 
the Imperial family which were erected, as ob¬ 
jects of public veneration, in the most conspicu¬ 
ous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, 
of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons 
Arcadius and Honorius, were insoletitly thrown 
down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
dragged with contempt through the streets; and 
the indignities which were offered to the repre¬ 
sentations of Imperial majesty sufficiently de¬ 
clared the impious and treasonable wishes of 
the populace. The tumult was almost immedi¬ 
ately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
archers; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on 
the nature and consequences of her crime. Ac¬ 
cording to the duty of his office, the governor of 
the province despatched a faithful narrative of 
the whole transaction, while the trembling citi¬ 
zens intrusted the confession of their crime and 
the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of 
the senator Hilarius, the friend, and most prob¬ 
ably the disciple, of Libanius,^^ whose genius on 
this melancholy occasion was not useless to his* 
country. But the two capitals, Antioch and Con¬ 
stantinople, were separated by the distance of 
eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding the 
diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty city 
was severely punished by a long and dr^dfid 
interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the 
hopes and fears of the Antiochians, and they 
heard with terror that their sovereign, exasper¬ 
ated by the insult which had been offered to his 
own statues, and more especially to those of his 
beloved wife, had resolved to level with the 
ground the offending city, and to massacre, 
without distinction of age or sex, the criminal 
inhabitants,^* many of whom were actually 
driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge 
in the mountains of Syria and the adjacent des¬ 
ert. At length, twenty-four days after the sedi¬ 
tion, the general Hellebicus, and Caesarius, 
master of the offices, declared the will of the em¬ 
peror and the sentence of Antioch. That proud 
capital was degraded from the rank of a city; 
and the metropolis of the East, stripped of its 


lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was sub^ 
jected, under the humiliating denomination of a 
village, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.*^ The 
baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut; 
and, that every source of plenty and pleasure 
might at the same time be intercepted, the dis¬ 
tribution of corn was abolished by the severe 
instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners 
then proceeded to inquire into the guilt of indi¬ 
viduals—of those who had perpetrated, and of 
those who had not prevented, the destruction of 
the sacred statues. The tribunal of Hellebicus 
and Caesarius, encompassed with armed sol¬ 
diers, was erected in the midst of the Forum. 
The noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of 
Antioch appeared before them in chains; the 
examination was assisted by the use of torture, 
and their sentence was pronounced or sus¬ 
pended, according to the judgment of these ex¬ 
traordinary magistrates. The houses of the crim¬ 
inals were exposed to sale, their wives and chil¬ 
dren were suddenly reduced irom affluence and 
luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody 
execution was expected to conclude the horrors 
of a day*® which the preacher of Antioch, the 
eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a live¬ 
ly image of the last and universal judgment of 
the world. But the ministers of Theodosius per¬ 
formed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned them; they dropped a gentle tear 
over the calamities of the people, and they lis¬ 
tened with reverence to the pressing solicita¬ 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descended 
in swanns from the mountains.** Hellebicus and 
Caesarius were persuaded to suspend the execu¬ 
tion of their sentence; and it was agreed that 
the former should remain at Antioch, while the 
latter returned, with all possible speed, to Con¬ 
stantinople, and presumed once more to consult 
the will of his sovereign. The resentment of 
Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies 
of the people, both the bishop and the orator, 
had obtained a favourable audience; and the 
reproaches of the emperor were the complaints 
of injured friendship rather than the stem men¬ 
aces of pride and power. A free and general par¬ 
don was granted to the city and citizens of An¬ 
tioch; the prison-doors were thro\^ open; the 
senators, who despaired of their liv^, recovered 
the possession of their houses and instates; and 
the capital of the East was restored to the enjoy¬ 
ment of her ancient dignity ant) splendour. 
Theodosius condescended to praise the senate 
of Constantinople, who had generously inter¬ 
ceded for their distressed brethren; he rewarded 
the eloquence of Hilarius with the government 
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of Palefttinei and disinissed the bishop of Anti¬ 
och with the warmest expressions of respect and 
gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 
clemency of Theodosius; the applause of his 
subjects was ratified by the approbation of hU 
own heart; and the emperor confessed that, if 
the exercise of justice is the most important 
duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most ex¬ 
quisite pleasure of a sovereign.*^ 

The sedition of Thessaionica is ascribed to a 
more shameful cause, and was productive of 
much more dreadful consequences. That great 
city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian provinces, 
had been protected from the dangers of the 
Gothic war by strong fortifications and a nu¬ 
merous garrison. Botheric, the general of those 
troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful 
boy, who excited the impure desires of one of 
the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and 
brutal lover was thrown into prison by the or¬ 
der of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the im¬ 
portunate clamours of the multitude, who, on 
the day of the pul3liL games, lamented the ab¬ 
sence of their favourite, and considered the skill 
of a charioteer as an object of more importance 
than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was embittered by some previous disputes; and, 
as the strength of the garrison had t^en drawn 
away for the service of the Italian war, the fee¬ 
ble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by 
desertion, could not save the unhappy general 
from their licentious fury. Botheric and several 
of his principal officers were inhumanly mur¬ 
dered ; their mangled bodies were dragged about 
the streets; and the emperor, who then resided 
at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of 
the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people 
of Thessaionica. The sentence of a dispassionate 
judge would have inflicted a severe punishment 
on the authors of the crime; and the merit of 
Botheric might contribute to exasperate the 
grief and indignation of his master. The fiery 
and choleric temper of Theodosius was impa¬ 
tient of the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry; 
and he hastily resolved that the blood of his 
lieutenant should be esqiiated by the blood of 
the guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated 
between the counsels of clemency and of re¬ 
venge; the zeal of the bishops had almost ex¬ 
torted from the reluctant emperor the promise 
of a general pardon; his passion was again in¬ 
flamed by the flattering suggestions of his min¬ 
ister Ru^us; and, after Theodosius had des¬ 
patched the messengers of death, lie attempted, 
when it was too late, to prevent the execution of 
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his orders. The punishment of a Roman city 
was blindly committed to the undistinguishing 
sword of the barbarians; and the hostile prep¬ 
arations were concerted with the darit and per¬ 
fidious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The 
people of Thessaionica were treacherously in¬ 
vited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the circus; and such was their insatiate 
avidity for those amusements that every con¬ 
sideration of fear or suspicion was disregarded 
by the numerous spectators. As soon as the as¬ 
sembly was complete, the soldiers, who had 
secretly been posted round the circus, received 
the signal, not of the races, but of a general 
massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued 
three hours, without discrimination of strangers 
or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt; 
the most moderate accounts state the number 
of the slain at seven thousand; and it is afilirmed 
by some writers that more than fifteen thousand 
victims were saerffleed to the manes of Botheric. 
A foreign merchant, who had probably no con¬ 
cern in his murder, offered his own life and all 
his wealth to supply the place of one of his two 
som; but while the father hesitated with equal 
tenderness, while he was doubtful to choose, 
and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers deter¬ 
mined his suspense by plunging their daggers at 
the same moment into the breasts of the defence¬ 
less youths. The apology of the assassins, that 
they were obliged to produce the prescribed 
number of heads, serves only to increase, by an 
appearance of order and design, the horrors of 
the massacre, which was executed by the com¬ 
mands of Theodosius. The guilt of the emperor 
is aggravated by his long and frequent residence 
at ITiessalonica. The situation of the unfortu¬ 
nate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, 
the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were fa¬ 
miliar, and even present, to his imagination; 
and Theodosius possessed a quick and lively 
sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed.** 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for 
the orthodox clergy had disposed him to love and 
admire the character of Ambrose, who united 
all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent 
degree. The friends and ministers of Theodosius 
imitated the example of their sovereign; and he 
observed, with more surprise than displeasure, 
that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted 
from the laudable persuasion that every mea¬ 
sure of civil government may have some connec¬ 
tion with the glory of God and the interest of 
the true religion. The monks and populace of 
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Calliiucum, an obscure town on the frontier of 
Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by 
that of their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a 
conventicle of the Valentinians and a synagogue 
of the Jews. The seditious prelate was condemn¬ 
ed by the magistrate of the provinces cither to 
rebuild the synagogue or to repay the damage; 
and this moderate sentence was confirmed by 
the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the 
archbishop of Milan.^ He dictated an epistle of 
censure and reproach, more suitable perhaps if 
the emperor had received the mark of circum¬ 
cision and renounced the faith of his baptism. 
Ambrose considers the toleration of the Jewish 
as the persecution of the Christian religion; 
boldly declares that he himself and every true 
believer would eagerly dispute with the bishop 
of Callinicum the merit of the deed and the 
crown of martyrdom; and laments, in the most 
pathetic terms, that the execution of the sen¬ 
tence would be fatal to the fame and salvation 
of Theodosius. As this private admonition did 
not produce an immediate effect, the archbish¬ 
op from his pulpit*^ publicly addressed the em¬ 
peror on his throne;*^ nor would he consent to 
offer the oblation of the altar till he had obtain¬ 
ed from Theodosius a solemn and positive dec¬ 
laration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recanta¬ 
tion of Theodosius was sincere;®* and, during 
the term of his residence at Milan, his affection 
for Ambrose was continually increased by the 
habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre 
of Thessalonica, his mind was iUled with horror 
and anguish. He retired into the country to in¬ 
dulge his grief and to avoid the presence of 
Theodosius. But as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a timid silence would render him the ac¬ 
complice of his guilt, he represented in a private 
letter the enormity of the crime, which could 
only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The 
episcopal vigour of Ambrose was tempered by 
prudence; and he contented himself with signi¬ 
fying®* an indirect sort of excommunication, by 
the assurance that he had been warned in a 
vision not to offer the oblation in the name or in 
the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice 
that he would confine himself to the use of 
prayer, without presuming to approach the al¬ 
tar of Christ, or to receive the holy eucharist 
with those hands that were still polluted with 
the blood of an innocent people. The emperor 
was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father; and after he had 
bewailed the mischievous and irreparable con¬ 


sequences of his rash fury, he proceeded in the 
accustomed manner to p^orm his devotions in 
the great church of Milan. He was stopped in 
the porch by the archbishop, who, in the tone 
and language of an ambassador of Heaven, de¬ 
clared to hb sovereign that private contrition 
was not sufficient to atone for a public fault or 
to appease the justice of the offended Deity. 
Thc^osius humbly represented that, if he had 
contracted the guilt of homicide, David, the 
man after God's own heart, had been guilty not 
only of murder but of adultery. “You have imi¬ 
tated David in his crime, imitate then his re¬ 
pentance,” was the reply of the undaunted Am¬ 
brose. The rigorous conditions of peace and 
pardon were accepted; and the public penance 
of the emperor Theodosius has been recorded 
as one of the most honourable events in the an¬ 
nals of the church. According to the mildest 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline which were es¬ 
tablished in the fourth century, the crime of 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of 
twenty years:®’ and as it was impossible in the 
period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the mur¬ 
derer should have been excluded from the holy 
communion till the hour of his death. But the 
archbishop, consulting the maxims of religious 
policy, granted some indulgence to the rank of 
his illustrious penitent, who humbled in the 
dust the pride of the diadem; and the public 
edification might be admitted as a weighty rea¬ 
son to abridge the duration of his punishment. 
It was sufRcient that the emperor of the Ro¬ 
mans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should 
appear in a mournful and suppliant posture; 
and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, 
he should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, 
the pardon of his sins.®** In this spiritual cure 
Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about 
eight months Theodosius was restored to the 
communion of the faithful; and the edict, which 
interposes a salutary interval of thirty days be¬ 
tween the sentence and the execution, may be 
accepted as the worthy fruits of hisfepentancc.®® 
Posterity has applauded the virti|0U8 firmness 
of the archbishop; and the example of Theodo¬ 
sius may prove the beneficial influence of those 
principles which could force a monarch, exalt¬ 
ed above the apprehension of human punish¬ 
ment, to respect the laws and ministers of an 
invisible Judge. “The prince,” says Montes- 
quiei^ “who is actuated by the hopes and fears 
of religion, may be compared to a lion, docile 
only lo the voice, and tractable to the hand, of 
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hi« keeper.’’^^^ The motions of the royal animal 
will therefore depend on the inclination and 
interest of the man who has acquired such dan¬ 
gerous authority over him; and the priest who 
holds in his hand the conscience of a king may 
inflame or moderate his sanguinary passions. 
The cause of humanity and that of persecution 
have been asserted by the same Ambrose with 
equal energy and with equal success. 

After the defeat and death of the tyrant of 
Gaul, the Roman world was in the possession 
of Theodosius. He derived from the choice of 
Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of 
the East; he had acquired the West by the right 
of conquest; and the three years which he spent 
in Italy were usefully employed to restore the 
authority of the laws and to correct the abuses 
which had prevailed with impunity under the 
usurpation of Maximus and the minority of 
Valentinian. The name of Valcntinian was reg¬ 
ularly inserted in the public acts, but the tender 
age and doubtful faith of the son of Justina ap¬ 
peared to require the prudent care of an ortho¬ 
dox guardian, and specious ambition might 
have excluded the unfortunate youth, without 
a struggle and almost without a murmur, from 
the administration and even from the inheri¬ 
tance of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted 
the rigid maxims of interest and policy, his con¬ 
duct would have been justified by his friends, 
but the generosity of his behaviour on this mem¬ 
orable occasion has extorted the applause of his 
most inveterate enemies. He seated Valentinian 
on the throne of Milan, and, without stipulat¬ 
ing any present or future advantages, restored 
him to the absolute dominion of all the prov¬ 
inces from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his am¬ 
ple patrimony Theodosius added the free and 
generous gift of the countries beyond the Alps 
which his successful valour had recovered from 
the assassin of Gratian.* “ Satisfied with the 
glory which he had acquired by revenging the 
death of his benefactor and delivering the West 
from the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned 
from Milan to Constantinople, and, in the 
peaceful possession of the East, insensibly re¬ 
lapsed into his former habits of luxury and in¬ 
dolence. Theodosius discharged his obligation 
to the brother, he indulged his conjugal tender¬ 
ness to the sister, of Valentinian; and posterity, 
which admires the pure and singular glory of 
his elevation, must applaud his unrivalled gen¬ 
erosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her 
return to Italy, and, though she beheld the tri¬ 


umph of Theodosius, she was not allowed to in¬ 
fluence the government of her son.^**’ The perni¬ 
cious attachment to the Arian sect which Valen¬ 
tinian had imbibed from her example and in¬ 
structions was soon erased by the lessons of a 
more orthodox education. His growing zeal for 
the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the 
character and authority of Ambrose, disposed 
the catholics to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of 
the West.**** They applauded his chastity and 
temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his appli¬ 
cation to business, and his tender affection for 
his two sisters, which would not, however, se¬ 
duce his impartial equity to pronounce an un¬ 
just sentence against the meanest of his subjects. 
But this amiable youth, before he had accom¬ 
plished the twentieth year of his age, was op¬ 
pressed by domestic treason, and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. 
Arbogastes,***^ a<gallant soldier of the nation of 
the Franks, held the second rank in the service 
of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined 
the standard of Theodosius, contributed, by his 
valour and military conduct, to the destruction 
of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the vic¬ 
tory, master-general of the armies of Gaul. His 
real merit and apparent fidelity had gained the 
confidence both of the prince and people; his 
boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of 
the troops; and, whilst he was universally es¬ 
teemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
crafty barbarian was secretly determined either 
to rule or to ruin the empire of the West. The 
important commands of the army were distri¬ 
buted among the Franks; the creatures of Arbo- 
gastes were promoted to all the honours and 
ofhees of the civil government; the progress of 
the conspiracy removed every faithful servant 
from the presence of Valentinian; and the em¬ 
peror, without power and without intelligence, 
insensibly sunk into the precarious and depen¬ 
dent condition of a captive.**** The indignation 
which he expressed, though it might arise only 
from the rash and impatient temper of >outh, 
may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit 
of a prince who felt that he was not unworthy to 
reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of Mi¬ 
lan to undertake the oflice of a mediator, as the 
pledge of his sincerity and the guardian of his 
safety. He contrived to apprise the emperor of 
the East of his helpless situation, and he de¬ 
clared that, unless Theodosius could speedily 
march to his assistance, he must attempt to es¬ 
cape from the palace, or rather prison, of Vi¬ 
enne, in Gaul, where he had imprudentiy fixed 
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hy residence in the midst of the hostile faction. 


But the hopes of relief were distant and doubt* 
fill; and, as every day furnished some new prov* 
ocadon, the emperor, without strength or coun* 
Sel, too hasdly resolved to risk an immediate 
contest with his powerful general. He received 
Arbogastes on the throne, and, as the count ap¬ 
proached with some appearance of respect, de¬ 
livered to him a paper which dismissed him 
from all his employments “My authority,” re¬ 
plied Arbogastes, with insulting coolness, “does 
not depend on the smile or the frown of a mon¬ 
arch;” and he contemptuously threw the paper 
on the ground. The indignant monarch snatch¬ 
ed at the sword of one of the guards, which he 
struggled to draw from its scabbard, and it was 
not without some degree of violence that he was 
prevented from using the deadly weapon a- 
gainst his enemy or against himself. A few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he 
had exposed his resentment and his weakness, 
the unfortunate Valentinian was found stran¬ 
gled in his apartment, and some pains were em¬ 
ployed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbo¬ 
gastes, and to persuade the world that the death 
of the young emperor had been the voluntary 
effect of his own despair.'®® His body was con¬ 
ducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of 
Milan, and the archbishop pronounced a fu¬ 
neral oration to commemorate his virtue and 
his misfortunes.'®^ On this occasion the human¬ 
ity of Ambrose tempted him to make a singular 
breach in his theological system, and to comfort 
the weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm 
assurance that their pious brother, though he 
had not received the sacrament 6f baptism, was 
introduced, without difficulty, into the man¬ 
sions of eternal bliss.'®® 

The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared 
the success of his ambitious designs, and the 
provinciab, in whose breasts every sentiment of 
patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, expect¬ 
ed, with tame resignation, the unknown master 
whom the choice of a Frank might place on the 
Imperial throne. But some remains of pride and 
prejudice still opposed the elevation of Arbo¬ 
gastes himself, and the judicious barbarians 
thought it more advisable to reign undel^ the 
name of some dependent Roman. He bestowed 
the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius,'®® whom 
be had already raised from the place of his do¬ 
mestic secretary to the rank of master of the 
offices. In the course both of his private and 
public service the count had always approved 
the attachment and abilities of Eugenius; his 
learning and eloquence, supported by the gravi¬ 


ty of his manners, recommended him to the 
teem of the people, and the reluctance with 
which he seemed to ascend the throne may in¬ 
spire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and 
moderation. The ambassadors of the new em¬ 
peror were immediately despatched to the court 
of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected 
grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of 
Valentinian, and, without mentioning the name 
of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of 
the East would embrace as his lawful colleague 
the respectable citizen who had obtained the 
unanimous suffrage of the armies and provinces 
of the West."® Theodosius was justly provoked 
that the perfidy of a barbarian should have de¬ 
stroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
of his former victory; and he was excited by the 
tears of his beloved wife"' to revenge the fate of 
her unhappy brother, and once more to assert 
by arms the violated majesty of the throne. But 
as the second conquest of the West was a task of 
difiiculty and danger, he dismissed, with splen¬ 
did presents and an ambiguous answer, the am¬ 
bassadors of Eugenius, and almost two years 
were consumed in the preparations of the civil 
war. Before he formed any decisive resolution, 
the pious emperor was anxious to discover the 
will of Heaven; and as the progress of Christian¬ 
ity had silenced the oracles of Delphi and Do- 
dona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who 
possessed, in the opinion of the age, the giit of 
miracles and the knowledge of futurity. Eutro- 
pius, one of the favourite eunuchs of the palace 
of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the 
city of Lycopolis, or of Wolves, in the remote 
province of Thebais."® In the neighbourhood of 
that city, and on the summit of a lofty moun¬ 
tain, the holy John"* had constructed with his 
own hands an humble cell, in which he had 
dwelt above fifty years, without opening his 
door, without seeing the face of a woman, and 
without tasting any food that had been prepared 
by fire or any human art. Five days of the week 
he spent in prayer and meditation, but on Satur¬ 
days and Sundays he regularly opened a small 
window, and gave audience to crowd of 
suppliants who successively flowed from every 
part of the Christian world. Thp eunuch of 
Theodosius approached the window with re¬ 
spectful steps, proposed his questions concern¬ 
ing the event of the civil war, and spon returned 
with a favourable oracle, which animated the 
courage of the emperor by the aisurance of a 
bloody but infallible victory."® The accomplish¬ 
ment of the prediction was forwarded by all the 
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meabs that human prudence could supply. The assurance which, under the most desperate cir- 


industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho 
and Timasius, was directed to recruit the num¬ 
bers and to revive the discipline of the Roman 
legions. The formidable troops of barbarians 
marched under the ensigns of their national 
chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the 
Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual 
astonishment, were enlisted in the service of the 
same prince; and the renowned Alaric acquired, 
in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of 
the art of war which he afterwards so fatally ex¬ 
erted for the destruction of Rome.^^* 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more 
properly, his general Arbogastes, was instruct¬ 
ed by the misconduct and misfortune of Max¬ 
imus how dangerous it might prove to extend 
the line of defence against a skilful antagonist, 
who was free to press or to suspend, to contract 
or to multiply, his various methods of attack.'*® 
Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines of 
Italy; the troops of Theodosius were permitted 
to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of 
Pannonia, as far af« vhe foot of the Julian Alps; 
and even the passes of the mountains were neg¬ 
ligently, or perhaps artfully, abandoned to the 
bold invader. He descended from the hills, and 
beheld, with some astonishment, the formidable 
camp of the Gauls and Germans that covered 
with arms and tents the open country which 
extends to the walls of Aquileia and the banks 
of the Frigidus,"' or Cold River."® This narrow 
theatre of the war circumscribed by the Alps 
and the Hadriatic, did not allow much room 
for the operations of military skill; the spirit of 
Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon; his 
guilt extinguished the hope of a negotiation; 
and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy hU 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the 
assassins of Valcntinian. Without weighing the 
natural and artificial obstacles that opposed his 
efforts, the emperor of the East immediately 
attacked the fortifications of his rivak, assigned 
the post of honourable danger to the Goths, and 
cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict 
might diminish the pride and numbers of the 
conquerors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, 
and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died 
bravely on the field of battle. But the victory 
was not purchased by their blood; the Gauk 
maintained their advantage, and the approach 
of night protected the disorderly flight, or re¬ 
treat, of the troops of Theodosius. The emperor 
retired to the adjacent hills, where he passed a 
disconsolate night, without sleep, without pro¬ 
visions, and without hopes,"® except that strong 


cumstances, the independent mind may derive 
from the contempt of fortune and of life. The 
triumph of Eugenius was celebrated by the in¬ 
solent and dissolute joy of his camp, whikt the 
active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached 
a considerable body of troops to occupy the 
passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day dis¬ 
covered to the eyes of Theodosius the extent 
and the extremity of hk danger, but hk appre¬ 
hensions were soon dkpelled by a friendly mes¬ 
sage from the leaders of those troops, who ex¬ 
pressed their inclination to desert the standard 
of the tyrant. The honourable and lucrative re¬ 
wards which they stipulated as the price of their 
perfidy were granted without hesitation, and, 
as ink and paper could not easily be procured, 
the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the 
ratification of the treaty. The spirit of hk sol¬ 
diers was reviviScl by this seasonable reinforce¬ 
ment, and they again marched with confidence 
to surprise the camp of a tyrant whose principal 
officers appeared to dktrust either the justice 
or the success of his arms. In the heat of the bat¬ 
tle a violent tempest,"® such as is often felt 
among the Alps, suddenly arose from the East. 
The army of Theodosius was sheltered by their 
position from the impetuosity of the wind, which 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, 
disordered their ranks, wrested their weapons 
from their hands, and diverted or repelled their 
inefiectual javelins. This accidental advantage 
was skilfully improved: the violence of the 
storm was magnified by the superstitious ter¬ 
rors of the Gauk, and they yielded without 
shame to the invkible powers of heaven, who 
seemed to militate on the side of the pious em¬ 
peror. His victory was decisive, and the deaths 
of his two rivak were distinguished only by the 
difference of their characters. The rhetorician 
Eugenius, who had almost acquired the domin¬ 
ion of the world, was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the conqueror, and the unrelenting 
soldiers separated hk head from hk body as he 
lay prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbo¬ 
gastes, after the loss of a battle in which he had 
discharged the duties of a soldier and a general, 
wandered several days among the mountains. 
But when he was convinced that hk cause was 
desperate, and hk escape impracticable, the in¬ 
trepid barbarian imitated the example of the 
ancient Romans, and turned his sword against 
his own breast. The fate of the empire was de¬ 
termined in a narrow corner of Italy; and the 
legitimate successor of the house of Valcntinian 
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embraced the archbishop of Milan, and gra- 
cknidy received the submission of the provinces 
of the West. Those provinces were involved in 
the gtiilt of rebellion; while the inflexible CQur« 
age of Ambrose alone had resisted the claims of 
successful usurpation With a manly freedom^ 
which might have been fatal to any other sub¬ 
ject, the archbishop rejected the g^ts of Euge- 
nhis, declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence 
of a tyrant whose downfall he predicted in dis- 
cxeet and ambiguous language. The merit of 
Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who 
secured the attachment of the people by his alli¬ 
ance with the church: and the clemency of 
Theodosius is ascribed to the humane interces¬ 
sion of the archbishop of Milan.^^ 

After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as 
well as the authority, of Theodosius was cheer¬ 
fully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The experience of his past con¬ 
duct encouraged the most pleasing expectations 
of his future reign; and the age of the emperor, 
which did not exceed fifty years, seemed to ex¬ 
tend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
death, only four months after his victory, was 
considered by the people as an unforeseen and 
fatal event, which destroyed in a moment the 
hopes of the rising generation. But the indul¬ 
gence of ease and luxury had secretly nourished 
the principles of disease.*** The strength of The¬ 
odosius was unable to support the sudden and 
violent transition from the palace to the camp; 
and the increasing symptoms of a dropsy an-' 
nounced the speedy dissolution gf the emperor. 
The opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the 
public had confirmed the division of the Extern 
and Western empires; and the two royal youths, 
Arcadius and Honorius, who had already ob¬ 
tained, from the tenderness of their father, the 
title of Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones 
of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes 
were not permitted to share the danger and 
glory of the civil war;*** but as soon as Theodo¬ 
sius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he 
called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the 
fruits of the victory, and to receive the sceptre 
of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed 
by a splendid exhibition of the games of the cir¬ 
cus; and the emperor, though he was oppressed 
by the weight of his disorder, contiil^ted by 
his presence to the public joy. But the remains 
of his strength were exhausted by the painful 
effort which he made to assist at the spectacles 
of the morning. Honorius supplied, during the 


rest of the day, the place of hifl father; and the 
great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notvdthstanding the recent animosities of a 
civil war, his death was universally lamented. 
The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, and 
the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, 
celebrated with loud and sincere applause the 
qualities of the deceased emperor which ap¬ 
peared the most valuable in their eyes. The Ro¬ 
mans were terrified by the impending dangers 
of a feeble and divided administration; and 
every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate 
reigns of Arcadius and Honorius revived the 
memory of their irreparable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theo¬ 
dosius, his imperfections have not been dissem¬ 
bled; the act of cruelty, and the habits of indo¬ 
lence, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian 
perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius 
has exaggerated his vices and their pernicious 
effects; he boldly asserts that every rank of sub¬ 
jects imitated the efieminate manners of their 
sovereign; that every species of corruption pol¬ 
luted the course of public and private life; and 
that the feeble restraints of order and decency 
were insufficient to resist the progress of that 
degenerate spirit which sacrihees, without a 
blush, the consideration of duty and interest to 
the base indulgence of sloth and appietite.*^* The 
complaints of contemporary writers, who de¬ 
plore the increase of luxury and depravation of 
manners, arc commonly expressive of their pe¬ 
culiar temper and situation. There are few ob¬ 
servers who possess a clear and comprchcnsi\ c 
view of the revolutions of society, and who arc 
capable of discovering the nice and secret 
springs of action which impel, in the same uni¬ 
form direction, the blind and capricious pas¬ 
sions of a multitude of individuals. If it can be 
affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the lux¬ 
ury of the Romans was more shameless and dis¬ 
solute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age 
of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the al¬ 
teration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial 
improvements wffiich had gradually increased 
the stock of national riches. A long period of 
calamity or decay must have checked the indus¬ 
try and diminished the wealth of the people; 
and their profuse luxury must have been the 
result of that indolent despair which enjoys the 
present hour and declines the thoughts of futur¬ 
ity. The uncertain condition of their property 
discouraged the subjects of Theodosius from en¬ 
gaging in those useful and laborious undertak¬ 
ings wrich require an immediate expense, and 
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promise a slow and distant advantage. The fre¬ 
quent examples of ruin and desolation tempted 
them not to spare the remains of a patrimony 
which might, every hour, become the prey 
the rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigality 
which prevails in the confusion of a shipwreck 
or a siege may serve to explain the progress of 
luxury amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a 
sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the 
manners of courts and cities, had instilled a 
secret and destructive poison into the camps of 
the legions; and their degeneracy has been 
marked by the pen of a military writer, who 
had accurately studied the genuine and ancient 
principles of Roman discipline. It is the just and 
important observation of Vegetius, that the in¬ 
fantry was invariably covered with defensive 
armour from the foundation of the city to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of 
discipline and the disuse of exercise rendered 
the soldiers less able and less willing to support 
the fatigues of the service; they complained of 
the weight of the *trmour, which they seldom 
wore; and they successively obtained the per* 


mission of laying aside both their cuirasses and 
their helmets. The heavy weapons of their an¬ 
cestors, the short sword and the formidable 
pilum^ which had subdued the world, insensibly 
dropped from tlieir feeble hands. As the use of 
the shield is incompatible with that of the bow, 
they reluctantly marched into the field, con¬ 
demned to suffer either the pain of wounds or 
the ignominy of flight, and ^ways disposed to 
prefer the more shameful alternative. The caval¬ 
ry of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had 
felt the benefits and adopted the use of defen¬ 
sive armour; and, as they excelled in the man¬ 
agement of missile weapons, they easily over¬ 
whelmed the naked and trembling legions, 
whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
defence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The 
loss of armies, the destruction of cities, and the 
dishonour of the Roman name, ineffectually 
solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the 
helmets and cuimsses of the infantry. The ener¬ 
vated soldiers abandoned their own and the 
public defence; and their pusillanimous indo¬ 
lence may be considered as the immediate 
cause of the downfall of the empire.^^ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Final Destruction of Paganism. Introduction of the Worship of Saints and Relics 

among the Christians. 


T he ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theo¬ 
dosius, is perhaps the only example of the 
total extirpation of any ancient and pop¬ 
ular superstition, and may therefore deserve to 
be considered as a singular event in the history 
of the human mind. The Christians, more es¬ 
pecially the clergy, had impatiently supported 
the prudent delays of Constantine and the equal 
toleration of the elder Valentinian; nor could 
they deem their conquest perfect or secure as 
long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. 
The influence which Ambrose and his brethren 
had acquired over the youth of Gratian and the 
piety of Theodosius was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their 
Imperial proselytes. Two specious principles of 
religious jurisprudence were established, from 
whence they deduced a direct and rigorous 
conclusion against the subjects of the empire 
who still adhered to the ceremonies of their an¬ 
cestors: that the magistrate is, in some measure, 
guilty of the crimes which he neglects to pro¬ 
hibit or to punish; and that the idolatrous wor¬ 


ship of fabulous deities and real daemons is the 
most abominable crime against the supreme ma¬ 
jesty of the Creator* The laws of Moses and the 
examples of Jewish history^ were hastily, perhaps 
erroneously, applied by the clergy to the mild 
and universal reign of Christianity.* The zeal of 
the emp>erors was excited to vindicate their own 
honour and that of the Deity; and the temples 
of the Roman world were subverted about sixty 
years after the conversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gra¬ 
tian, the Romans preser\'ed the regular succes¬ 
sion of the several colleges of the sacerdotal 
order.* Fifteen Pontiffs exercised their supreme 
jurisdiction over all things and persons that 
were consecrated to the service of the gods; and 
the various questions which perpetually arose 
in a loose and traditionary system were sub¬ 
mitted to the judgment of their holy tribunal* 
Fifteen grave and learned Augurs ol^rved the 
face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions 
of heroes according to the flight of birds. Fif¬ 
teen keepers of the Sibylline books (their name 
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of QpiNDBGBifviRS was derived from their 
number) occasionally consulted the history of 
future, and, as it should seem, of contingent 
events. Six Vestals devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown 
pledges of the duration of Rome, which no mor¬ 
tal had been suffered to behold with impunity.^ 
Seven Epulos prepared the table of the go^ 
conducted the solemn procession, and regulated 
the ceremonies of the annual festival. The three 
Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinus, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the 
three most powerful deities, who watched over 
the fate of Rome and of the universe. The Kino 
of the Sacsufigbs represented the person of 
Numa and of his successors in the religious func¬ 
tions, which could be performed only by royal 
hands. The confraternities of the Sauans, the 
Lupergals, etc., practised such rites as might 
extort a smile of contempt from every reason¬ 
able man, with a lively confidence of recom¬ 
mending themselves to the favour of the inunor^ 
tal gods. The authority which the Roman 
priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of 
the republic was gradually abolished by the es¬ 
tablishment of monarchy and the removal of 
the seat of empire. But the dignity of their sacred 
character was still protected by the laws and 
manners of their country; and they still con¬ 
tinued, more especially tfie college of pontiffs, 
to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the 
provinces, the rights of their ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, chari¬ 
ots of state, and sumptuous entertainments at% 
tracted the admiration of the people; and they 
received, from the consecrat^'lands and the 
public revenue, an ample stipend, which liber¬ 
ally supported the splendour of the priesthood 
and all the expenses of the religious worship of 
the state. As the service of the altar was not in¬ 
compatible with the command of armies, the 
Romans, after their consulships and triumphs, 
aspired to the place of pontiff or of augur; the 
•cats of Cicero^ and Pompey were filled, in the 
fourth century, by the most illustrious members 
of the senate; and the dignity of their birth re¬ 
flected additional splendour on their sacerdotal 
character. The fifteen priests who composed the 
tdlcge of pontiffs enjoyed a more distinguished 
rank as the companions of their sovereign; and 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept 
the robe and ensigns which were appropriated 
to the office of supreme pontiff. But when Gra- 
tian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or 
tDOtc enlightened, he sternly rejected those pro- 
fone symbols;* applied to the service of the state 


or of the church the revenues of the priests and 
vestals; abolished their honours and immuni¬ 
ties; and dissolved the ancient fabric of Roman 
superstition, which was supported by the opin- 
iems and haUts of eleven hu^red years. Pagan¬ 
ism was stUl the constitutional rdigion of the 
senate. The hall or temple in which they assem¬ 
bled was adorned by the statue and altar of 
Victory;^ a majestic female standing on a globe, 
with flowing garments, expanded wings, and a 
crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.* The 
senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess 
to observe the laws of the emperor and of the 
empire; and a solemn oflering of wine and in¬ 
cense was the ordinary prelude of their public 
deliberations.* The removal of this ancient mon¬ 
ument was the only injury which Constantius 
had offered to the superstition of the Romans. 
The altar of Victory was again restored by 
Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of 
Gratian.^* But the emperor yet spared the stat¬ 
ues of the gods which were exposed to the pub¬ 
lic veneration: four hundred and twenty-four 
temples, or chapels, still remained to satisfy the 
devotion of the people, and in every quarter of 
Rome the delicacy of the Christians was offend¬ 
ed by the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice.^^ 

But the Christians formed the least numerous 
party in the senate of Rome;^* and it was only 
by their absence that they could express their 
dissent from the legal, though pfOfane, acts of 
a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a moment, revived 
and inflamed by the breath of fanaticism. Four 
respectable deputations were successively voted 
to the Imperil court,^* to represent the griev¬ 
ances of the priesthood and the senate, and to 
solicit the restoration of the altar of Victory. 
The conduct of this important business was in¬ 
trusted to the eloquent Symmachus,^* a wealthy 
and noble senator, who united the sacred char¬ 
acters of pontiff and augur with the civil digni¬ 
ties of proconsul of Africa and prsefect of the 
city. The breast of Symmachus was animated 
by the warmest zeal for the causae of expiring 
Paganism; and his religious anfigonists la¬ 
mented the abuse of his genius anjd the ineffi¬ 
cacy of his moral virtues.^* The orator, whose 
petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, 
was conscious of the difficulty and (^Binger of the 
office which he had assumed. Ha caudously 
avoids every topic which might appear to re¬ 
flect on the religion of his sovereign; humbly 
declares that prayers and entreaties are his only 
arms; and artfully draws his arguments firom 
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the schools of rhetoric rather than from those of 
philosophy. Synunachus endeavours to seduce 
the imagination of a young prince, by display¬ 
ing the attributes of the goddess of Victory; he 
insinuates that the confiscation of the revenues 
which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and 
disinterested character; and maintains that the 
Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their 
force and energy, if they were no longer cele¬ 
brated at the expense as well as in the name of 
the republic. Even scepticism is made to supply 
an apology for superstition. The great and in¬ 
comprehensible secret of the universe eludes the 
inquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, 
custom may be permitted to guide; and every 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, 
by a faithful attachment to those rites and opin¬ 
ions which have received the sanction of ages. 
If those ages have been crowned with glory and 
prosperity—if the devout people has frequently 
obtained the blessings which they have solicited 
at the altars of the gods—it must appear still 
more advisable vo p^inist in the same salutary 
practice, and not to risk the unknown perils 
that may attend any rash innovations. The test 
of antiquity and success was applied with sin¬ 
gular advantage to the religion of Numa; and 
Rome herself, the celestial genias that presided 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the 
orator to plead her own cause before the tribu¬ 
nal of the emperors. “Most excellent princes,” 
says the venerable matron, “fathers of your 
country! pity and respect my age, which has 
hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of 
piety. Since I do not rcjjent, pennit me to con¬ 
tinue in the practice of my ancient rites. Since 1 
am born free, allow me to enjoy my domestic 
institutions. This religion has reduced the world 
under my laws. These rites have repelled Han¬ 
nibal from the city, and the Gauls from the Cap¬ 
itol. Were my grey hairs reserved for such intol¬ 
erable disgrace? I am ignorant of the new sys¬ 
tem that 1 am required to adopt; but 1 am well 
assured that the correction of old age is always 
an ungrateful and ignominious office.”'* The 
fears of the people supplied what the discretion 
of the orator had suppressed; and the calamities 
which afflicted or threatened the declining em¬ 
pire were unanimously imputed by the Pagans 
to the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the hopes of Synunachus were repeatedly 
baffled by the firm and (Icxterous opposition of 
the archbishop of Milan, who fortified the em¬ 
perors against the fallacious eloquence of the 
advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose 


condescends to speak the language of a philoso¬ 
pher, and to ask, with some contempt, why it 
should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power as the cause of 
those victories, which were sufflciently explain¬ 
ed by the valour and discipline of the legions. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for an¬ 
tiquity, which could only tend to discourage the 
improvements of art and to replunge the human 
race into their original barbarism. From thence 
gradually rising to a more lofty and theological 
tone, he pronounces that Christianity alone is 
the doctrine of truth and salvation, and that 
every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded 
votaries through the paths of error to the abyss 
of eternal perdition.'^ Arguments like these, 
when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, 
had power to prevent the restoration of the altar 
of Victory; but the same arguments fell with 
much more energy and effect from the mouth 
of a conqueror, and the gods of antiquity were 
dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of 
Theodosius.'* In a full meeting of the senate the 
emperor proposed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important question, whether the 
worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be 
the religion of the Romans? The liberty of suf¬ 
frages, which he affected to allow, was destroyed 
by the hopes and fears that his presence in¬ 
spired; and the arbitrary exile of Symmachus 
was a recent admonition that it might be dan¬ 
gerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On 
a H'gular division of the senate, Jupiter was 
condemned and degraded by the sense of a very 
large majority; and it is rather surprising that 
any members should be found bold enough to 
declare, by their speeches and votes, that they 
were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 
deity.** The hasty conversion of the senate 
must be attributed cither to supernatural or to 
sordid motives; and many of these reluctant 
proselytes betrayed, on every' favourable occa¬ 
sion, their secret disposition to throw aside the 
mask of odious dissimulation. But they were 
gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause 
of the ancient became more hopeless; they 
yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of 
their wives and children,*® who were instigated 
and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East. The edifying example of the 
Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of 
the nobility: the Bassi, the Paullini, the Grac¬ 
chi, embraced the Christian religion; and “the 
luminaries of the world, the venerable assembly 
of Catos (such are the high-flown expressions of 
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Frudentius), were impatient to strip themselves 
of their pontifical garment—to cast the skin of 
the old serpent—to assume the snowy robes of 
baptismal innocence—and to humble the pride 
of the consular fasces before the tombs of the 
martyrs.”*^ The citizens, who subsisted by their 
own industry, and the populace, who were sup¬ 
ported by the public liberality, filled the 
churches of the I^teran and Vatican with an 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The de¬ 
crees of the senate, which proscribed the wor¬ 
ship of idols, were ratified by the general con¬ 
sent of the Romans;'^ the splendour of the Cap¬ 
itol was defaced, and the solitary temples were 
abandoned to ruin and contempt.^^ Rome sub¬ 
mitted to the yoke of the Gospel; and the van¬ 
quished provinces had not yet lost their rever¬ 
ence for the name and authority of Rome. 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves 
engaged them to proceed with some caution 
and tenderness in the reformation of the eternal 
city. Those absolute monarchs acted with less 
regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The 
pious labour, wlfich had been suspended near 
twenty years since the death of Constantius,®^ 
was vigorously resumed, and finally accom¬ 
plished, by the zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that 
warlike prince yet struggled with the Goths, 
not for the glory, but for the safety of the repub¬ 
lic, he ventured to offend a considerable party 
of his subjects, by some acts which might per¬ 
haps secure the protection of Heaven, but 
which must seem rash and unseasonable in the 
eye of human prudence. The success of his first 
experiments against the Pagans^ncouraged the 
pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts 
of proscription: the same laws which had been 
originally published in the provinces of the 
East, were applied, after the defeat of Maxi¬ 
mus, to the whole extent of the Western empire; 
and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
catholic faith.®® He attacked superstition in her 
most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacri¬ 
fices, which he declared to be criminal as well 
as infamous; and if the terms of his edicts more 
strictly condemned the impious curiosity which 
examined the entrails of the victims,*® every 
subsequent explanation tended to involve in the 
same guilt the general practice of tmmolationy 
which essentially constituted the religion of the 
Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevo¬ 
lent prince to remove from his subjects the dan¬ 
gerous temptation of offending against the laws 
which he had enacted. A special commission 


was granted to Cynegius, the Praetorian prae* 
feet of the East, and afterwards to the counts 
Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distin¬ 
guished rank in the West, by which they were 
directed to shut the temples, to seize or destroy 
the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privi¬ 
leges of the priests, and to confiscate the conse¬ 
crated property for the benefit of the emperor, 
of the church, or of the army.®^ Here the desola¬ 
tion might have stopped: and the naked edi¬ 
fices, which were no longer employed in the 
service of idolatry, might have been protected 
from the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many 
of those temples were the most splendid and 
beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture: 
and the emperor himself was interested not to 
deface the splendour of his own cities, or to di¬ 
minish the value of his own possessions. Those 
stately edifices might be sufiered to remain, as 
so many lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. 
In tlie decline of the arts, they might be usefully 
converted into magazines, manufactures, or 
places of public assembly: and pci haps, when 
the walls of the temple had been sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the true 
Deity might be allow^ed to expiate the ancient 
guilt of idolatry. But as long as they subsisted, 
the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope that 
an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might 
again restore the altars of the gods: and the 
earnestness with which they addri^^scd their un¬ 
availing prayers to the throne-® increased the 
zeal of the Christian reformers to extirpate, 
without mercy, the root of superstition. Ihc 
laws of the emperors exhibit some svmptoms of 
a milder disposition:®® but their cold and lan¬ 
guid efforts were insufficient to stem the torrent 
of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conduct¬ 
ed, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of 
the church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of 
Tours,*® marched at the head of his faithful 
monks to destroy the idols, the temples, and tlic 
consecrated trees of his extensive diocese; and, 
in the execution of this arduous task, the pru¬ 
dent reader will judge whether Martin was sup¬ 
ported by the aid of miraculous powers or of 
carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and ex¬ 
cellent Marccllus,** as he is styled by Thcodo- 
ret, a bishop animated with apostblic fervour, 
resolved to level with the ground the stately 
temples within the diocese of Apatnea. His at¬ 
tack was resisted by the skill and Bolidity with 
which the temple of Jupiter had been construct¬ 
ed. The building was seated on an eminence: 
on each of the four sides the lofty roof was sup- 
portea by fifteen massy columns, sixteen feet in 
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circumference; and the large stones of which 
they were composed were firmly cemented with 
lead and iron. The force of the strongest and 
sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It 
was found necessary to undermine the founda¬ 
tions of the columns, which fell down as soon as 
the temporary wooden props had been con¬ 
sumed with fire; and the difficulties of the en¬ 
terprise are described under the allegory of a 
black daemon, who retarded, though he could 
not defeat, the operations of the Christian en¬ 
gineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus took the 
field in person against the powers of darkness; a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators 
marched under the episcopal banner, and he 
successively attacked the villages and country 
temples of the diocese of Apamea. Whenever 
any resistance or danger was apprehended, the 
champion of the faith, whose lameness would 
not allow him either to fight or fly, placed him¬ 
self at a convenient distance, beyond the reach 
of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of 
his death; he was surprised and slain by a body 
of exasperated and the synod of the 

province pronounced, without hesitation, that 
the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the 
cause of God. In the support of this cause, the 
monks, who rushed with tumultuous fury from 
the desert, distinguished themselves by their 
zeal and diligence. They deserved the enmity of 
the Pagans; and some of them might deserve 
the reproaches of avarice and intemperance, 
which they indulged at the expense of the peo¬ 
ple, who foolishly admired their tattered gar¬ 
ments, loud psalmody, and artificial paleness.** 
A small number of temples was protected by the 
fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence of 
the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The tem¬ 
ple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference of two 
miles, was judiciously converted into a Chris¬ 
tian church;** and a similar consecration had 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the 
Pantheon at Romc.*^ But in almost every prov¬ 
ince of the Roman w^orld, an army of fanatics, 
without authority and without discipline, in¬ 
vaded the peaceful inhabitants; and the ruin of 
the fairest structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had 
time and inclination to execute such laborious 
destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devasta¬ 
tion, the spectator may distingubh the mins of 
the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria.** Serapis 
does not appear to have been otte of the native 
gods, or monsters, who spmng from the fruitful 


soil of superstitious Egypt.** The first of the 
Ptolemies had been commanded, by a dream, 
to import the mysterious stranger from the 
coast of Pontus, where he had been long adored 
by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes 
and his reign were so imperfectly understood, 
that it became a subject of dispute whether he 
represented the bright orb of day, or the gloomy 
monarch of the subterraneous regions.** The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the 
religion of their fathers, refused to admit this 
foreign deity within the walls of their cities.** 
But the obsequious priests, who were seduced 
by the liljerality of the Ptolemies, submitted, 
without resistance, to the power of the god of 
Pontus: an honourable and domestic geneal¬ 
ogy was provided; and this fortunate usurper 
was introduced into the throne and bed of 
Osiris,** the husband of Isis, and the celestial 
monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed 
his peculiar protection, gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple,*® which rivalled 
the pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was 
erected on the spacious summit of an artificial 
mount, raised one hundred steps above the level 
of the adjacent parts of the city; and the interior 
cavity was strongly supported by arches, and 
distributed into vaults and subterraneous apart¬ 
ments. The consecrated buildings were sur¬ 
rounded by a quadrangular portico; the stately 
halls and exquisite statues displayed the tri¬ 
umph of the arts; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were prescr\'cd in the famous Alexan¬ 
drian library, which had arisen with new splen¬ 
dour from its ashes.** After the edicts of Theo¬ 
dosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of 
the Pagans, they w^erc still tolerated in the city 
and temple of Serapis; and this singular indul¬ 
gence w'^as imprudently ascribed to the supersti¬ 
tious terrors of the Christians themselves; as if 
they had feared to abolish those ancient rites 
which could alone secure the inundations of the 
Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence 
of Constantinople.** 

At that time** the archiepiscopal throne of 
Alexandria was filled by Theophilus,** the per¬ 
petual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, bad 
man, whose hands were alternately polluted 
with gold and with blood. His pious indigna¬ 
tion was excited by the honours of Serapis; and 
the insults which he offered to an ancient chapel 
of Bacchus con\^nced the Pagans that he medi¬ 
tated a more important and dangerous enter¬ 
prise. In the tumultuous capital of Egypt, the 
slightest provocation was sufficient to inllame a 
civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength 
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and numbers were much inferior to those of 


their antagonists, rose in arms at the instigation 
of the philosopher Olympius,^^ who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the 
gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves 
in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis; re¬ 
pelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a reso¬ 
lute defence; and, by the inhuman cruelties 
which they exercised on their Christian prison¬ 
ers, obtained the last consolation of despair. The 
efforts of the prudent magistrate were usefully 
exerted for the establishment of a truce till the 
answer of Theodosius should determine the fate 
of^rapis. The two parties assembled without 
arms, in the principal square; and the Imperial 
rescript was publicly read. But when a sentence 
of destruction against the idols of Alexandria 
was pronounced, the Christians sent up a shout 
of joy and exultation, whilst the unfortunate 
Pagans, whose fury had given way to consterna¬ 
tion, retired with hasty and silent steps, and 
eluded, by their flight or obscurity, the resent¬ 
ment of ihciT enemies. Thcophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any 
other difficulties than those which he found in 
the weight and solidity of the materials; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable that he 
was obliged to leave the foundations, and to 
content himself with reducing the edifice itself 
to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon 
afterwards cleared away, to make room for a 
church erected in honour of the Christian mar¬ 
tyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was 
pillaged or destroyed; and near twenty years 
afterwards, the appearance of the empty 
shelves excited the regret and indignation of 
every spectator whose mind was not totally 
darkened by religious prejudice. The compo¬ 
sitions of ancient genius, so many of which have 
irretrievably perished, might surely have been 
excepted from the wreck of idolatry, for the 
amusement and instruction of succeeding ages; 
and either the zeal or the avarice of the arch- 
bbhop*^ might have been satiated with the rich 
spoils which were the reward of his victory. 
While the images and vases of gold and silver 
were carefully melted, and those of a less val¬ 
uable metal were contemptuously broken gnd 
cast into the streets, Theophilus laboured to 
expose the frauds and vices of the ministers of 
the idols: their dexterity in the management of 
the loadstone; their secret methods of introduc¬ 
ing an human actor into a hollow statue; and 
their scandalous abuse of the confidence of de¬ 
vout husbands and unsuspecting females.** 
CSiaiges like these may seem to deserve some de¬ 


gree of credit, as they arc not repugnant to the 
crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But 
the same spirit is equally prone to the base 
practice of insulting and calumniating a fallen 
enemy; and our belief is naturally checked by 
the reflection that it is much less difficult to in¬ 
vent a fictitious story than to support a practical 
fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis" was in¬ 
volved in the ruin of his temple and religion. A 
great number of plates of different metals, arti¬ 
ficially joined together, composed the majestic 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side 
the walls of the sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, 
his sitting posture, and the sceptre which he 
bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to 
the ordinary representations of Jupiter. He was 
distinguished from Jupiter by the basket, or 
bushel, which was placed on his head; and by 
the emblematic monster which he held in his 
right hand; the head and body of a serpent 
branching into three tails, which were again 
terminated by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, 
and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed that, if 
any impious hand should dare to violate the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth 
would instantly return to their original chaos. 
An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and 
armed with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the 
ladder; and even the Christian multitude ex¬ 
pected with some anxiety the event of the com¬ 
bat.*^ He aimed a vigorous stroke against the 
cheek of Serapis; the check fell to4]ic ground; 
the thunder was still silent, and both the heav¬ 
ens and the earth continued to preserve their 
accustomed order and tranquillity. The vic¬ 
torious soldier repeated his blows: the huge 
idol was overthrown and broken in pieces; and 
the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously dragged 
through the streets of Alexandria. His mangled 
carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst 
the shouts of the populace; and many persons 
attributed their conversion to this discovery of 
the impotence of their tutelar deity. The popu¬ 
lar modes of religion, that propose any visible 
and material objects of worship, have the ad¬ 
vantage of adapting and familiarl|ping them¬ 
selves to the senses of mankind; but this advan¬ 
tage is counterbalanced by the various and in¬ 
evitable accidents to which the fjkith of the 
idolater is exposed. It is scarcely possible that, 
in every disposition of mind, he should preserve 
his implicit reverence for the idols, Or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profaue hand are 
unable to distinguish from the most common 
productions of art or nature; and, if, in the hour 
of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue 
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does not operate for their own preservation, he 
scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and justly 
derides the ohjcit and the folly of his supersti* 
tious attachment. After the fall of Serapis, some 
hopes were still entertained by the Pagans that 
the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
ihipious masters of Egypt; and the extraordi¬ 
nary delay of the inundation seemed to announce 
the displeasure of the river-god. But this delay 
vras soon compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to such an unusual 
height as to comfort the discontented party 
with the pleasing expectation of a deluge; till 
the peaceful river again subsided to the well- 
known and fertilising level of sixteen cubits, or 
about thirty English feet." 

The temples of the Roman empire were de¬ 
serted or destroyed; but the ingenious supersti¬ 
tion of the Pagans still attempted to elude the 
laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had 
been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 
country, whose conduct was less exposed to the 
eye of malicious curiosity, disguised their rr/t- 
gious under the appears ace of comnvtal meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals they assembled 
in great numbers under the spreading shade of 
some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were 
slaughtered and roasted; and this rural enter¬ 
tainment was sanctified by the use of incense 
and by the hymns which were sung in honour 
of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part 
of the animal was made a burnt-offering, as no 
altar was provided to receive the blood, and as 
the previous oblation of salt cakes and the con¬ 
cluding ceremony of libations were carefully 
omitted, these festal meetings did not involve 
the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal 
sacrifice. “ Whatever might be the truth of the 
facts or the merit of the distinction,^ these vain 
pretences were swept away by the last edict of 
Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on 
the superstition of the Pagans. This prohibi¬ 
tory law is expressed in the most absolute and 
comprehensive terms. “It is our will and plea¬ 
sure,” says the emperor, “that none of our sub¬ 
jects, whether magistrates or private citizens, 
however exalted or however humble may be 
their rank and condition, shall presume in any 
city or in any place to worship an inanimate 
idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.” The 
act of sacrificing and the practice of divination 
by the entrails of the victim are declared (with¬ 
out any regard to the object of the inquiry) a 
crime of high treason against the state, which 
can be expiated only by the death bf the guilty. 
The rites of Pagan superstition which might 


seem less bloody and atrocious are abolished as 
highly injurious to the truth and honour of re¬ 
ligion; luxninaries, garlands, frankincense, and 
libations of wine are specially enumerated and 
condemned; and the harmless claims of the do¬ 
mestic genius, of the household gods, are in¬ 
cluded in this rigorous proscription. The use of 
any of these profane and illegal ceremonies sub¬ 
jects the offender to the forfeiture of the house 
or estate where they have been performed; and 
if he has artfully chosen the prop>erty of another 
for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to 
discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty- 
five pounds of gold, or more than one thousand 
pounds sterling. A fine not less considerable is 
imposed on the connivance of the secret ene¬ 
mies of religion who shall neglect the duty of 
their respective stations, either to reveal or to 
punish the guilt of idolatry. Such was the perse¬ 
cuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which 
were repeatedly eiSforccd by his sons and grand¬ 
sons, with the loud and unanimous applause of 
the Christian world.** 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian 
Christianity had been proscribed, as a revolt 
from the ancient and hereditary religion of the 
empire; and the unjust suspicions which were 
entertained of a dark and dangerous faction 
were in some measure countenanced by the in¬ 
separable union and rapid conquests of the cath¬ 
olic church. But the same excuses of fear and 
ignorance cannot be applied to the Christian 
emperors, who violated the precepts of human¬ 
ity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages 
had betrayed the weakness as well as folly of 
Paganism; the light of reason and of faith had 
already exposed to the greatest part of mankind 
the vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which 
still adhered to their worship, might have been 
permitted to enjoy in peace and obscurity the 
religious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pa¬ 
gans been animated by the undaunted zeal 
which possessed the minds of the primitive be¬ 
lievers, the triumph of the church must have 
been stained with blood; and the martyrs of 
Jupiter and Apollo might have embraced the 
glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
fortunes at the foot of their altars. But such ob¬ 
stinate zeal was not congenial to the loose and 
careless temper of Polytheism. The violent and 
repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were 
broken by the soft and yielding substance against 
which they were directed; and the ready obedi¬ 
ence of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code.*’ 
Instead of asserting that the authority of the 
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gods vras superior to that of the emperor, they 
desisted, wim a plaintive murmur, from the use 
of those sacred rites which their sovereign had 
condemned. If they were sometimes tempted by 
a sally of passion, or by the hopes of conceal* 
ment, to indulge their favourite superstition, 
their humble repentance disarmed the severity 
of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom re* 
fused to atone for their rashness by submitting, 
with some secret reluctance, to the yoke of the 
Gospel. The churches were filled with the in¬ 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, 
who had conformed, from temporal motives, to 
the reignii^ religion; and whilst they devoutly 
imitated the postures and recited the prayers of 
the faithful, they satisfied their conscience by 
the silent and sincere invocation of the gods of 
antiquity.^ If the Pagans wanted patience to 
suffer, they wanted spirit to resist; and the scat¬ 
tered myriads, who deplored the ruin of the 
temples, yielded, without a contest, to the for¬ 
tune of their adversaries. The disorderly oppo¬ 
sition^ of the peasants of Syria and the popu¬ 
lace of Alexan^ia to the rage of private fanati¬ 
cism was silenced by the name and authority of 
the emperor. The Pagans of the West, without 
contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis¬ 
graced by their partial attachment the cause 
and character of the usurper. The clergy vehe¬ 
mently exclaimed that he aggravated the crime 
ofreb^on by the guilt of apostasy; that, by his 
permission, the altar of Victory was again re¬ 
stored; and that the idolatrous symbols of Jupi¬ 
ter and Hercules were displayed in the field * 
against the invincible standard of the cross. But 
the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon anni¬ 
hilated by the defeat of Eugenius; and they were 
left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, 
who laboured to deserve the favour of Heaven 
by the extirpation of idolatryr.^^ 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to ap¬ 
plaud the clemency of their master who, in the 
abuse of absolute power, docs not proceed to 
the last extremes of injustice and oppression. 
Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed 
to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism 
or of death; and the eloquent Libanius has 
praised the moderation of a prince who never 
enacted, by any positive law, that all his sub¬ 
jects should immediately embrace and practise 
the religion of their sovereign.*^ The profession 
of Christianity was not made an essential quali¬ 
fication for the enjoyment of the civil rights of 
society, nor were any peculiar hardships im¬ 
posed on the sectaries who credulously received 
the iablies of Ovid and obstinately rejected the 


miracles of the Gospel. The palace, the schools, 
the army, and the senate were filled with de¬ 
clared and devout Pagans; they obtained, with¬ 
out distinction, the civil and military honours 
of the empire. Theodosius distinguished his lib¬ 
eral regard for virtue and genius by the consular 
dignity which he bestowed on Symmachus,** 
and by the personal friendship which he ex¬ 
pressed to Libanius;** and the two eloquent 
apologists of Paganism were never required 
either to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most 
licentious freedom of speech and writing; the 
historical and philosophic remains of Eunapius, 
Zosimus,** and the fanatic teachers of the school 
of Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and 
contain the sharpest invectives, against the sen¬ 
timents and conduct of their victorious adver¬ 
saries. If these audacious libels were publicly 
known, we must applaud the good sense of the 
Christian princes, who viewed with a smile of 
contempt the last struggles of sup>erstition and 
despair.** But the Imperial laws which prohib¬ 
ited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism 
were rigidly executed; and every hour contrib¬ 
uted to destroy the influence of a religion which 
was supported by custom rather than by argu¬ 
ment. The devotion of the poet or the philoso¬ 
pher may be secretly nourished by prayer, medi¬ 
tation, and study; but the exercise of public 
worship appears to be the only solid foundation 
of the religious sentiments of the people, which 
derive their force from imitation and habit. The 
interruption of that public exercise may con¬ 
summate, in the period of a few years, the im¬ 
portant work of a national revolution. The mem¬ 
ory of theological opinions cannot long be pre¬ 
served without the artificial helps of priests, of 
temples, and of books.*® The ignorant vulgar, 
whose minds arc still agitated by the blind hopes 
and terrors of superstition, will be soon per¬ 
suaded by their superiors to direct their vows to 
the reigning deities of the age; and will insen¬ 
sibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and 
propagation of the new doctrine, which spiritual 
hunger at first compelled them to Accept. The 
generation that arose in the world after the 
promulgation of the Imperial laws wes attracted 
within the pale of the Catholic church: and so 
rapid, yet so gentle, was the fall of Paganism, 
that only twenty-eight years after the death of 
Theodosius the faint and minute vestiges were 
no longer visible to the eye of tlic legislator.*^ 
The ruin of the Pagan religion is dneribed by 
the sophists as a dreadful and amazing prodigy, 
which covered the earth with dUurkness and re- 
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fktored the ancient dominion of chaos and of 
night. They relate in solemn and pathetic strains 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, 
and that the holy places, which had been 
adorned by the statues of the gods, were basely 
polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. 
**The monks” (a race of filthy animals, to whom 
Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of men) 
**are the authors of the new worship, which, in 
the place of those deities who are conceived by 
the understanding, has substituted the meanest 
and most contemptible slaves. The heads, salted 
and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who 
for the multitude of their crimes have suffered 
a just and ignominious death; their bodies, still 
marked by the impression of the lash and the 
scars of those tortures which were inflicted by 
the sentence of the magistrate; such” (continues 
Eunapius) “are the gods which the earth pro¬ 
duces in our days; such are the martyrs, the 
supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions 
to the Deity, whose tombs are now consecrated 
as the objects of the veneration of the people.”^* 
Without approving the malice, it is natural 
enough to share the surprise of the sophist, the 
spectator of a revolution w'hich raised those ob¬ 
scure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
celestial and invisible protectors of the Roman 
empire. The grateful respect of the Christians 
for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by time 
and victory, into religious adoration; and the 
must illustrious of the saints and prophets were 
deservedly a.ss(x;iated to the honours of the mar¬ 
tyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glo¬ 
rious deaths of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vati¬ 
can and the Ostian road were distinguished by 
the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those 
spiritual heroes.®® In the age which followed the 
conversion of Constantine, the emperors, the 
consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly vis¬ 
ited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisher¬ 
man;^® and their venerable bones were depos¬ 
ited under the altars of Christ, on w'hich the 
bishops of the royal city continually offered the 
unbloody sacrifice. The new capital of the 
Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient 
and domestic trophies, was enriched by the 
spoils of dependent provinces. The bodies of St. 
Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy had re¬ 
posed near three hundred years in the obscure 
graves from whence they were transported, in 
solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
which the magnificence of Constantine had 
founded on the banks of the Thracian Bos¬ 
phorus.^® About fifty years afberwards the same 
banks were honoured by the presence of Sam¬ 


uel, the judge and prophet of the people of Is¬ 
rael. His ashes, deposit!^ in a golden vase, and 
covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the 
bishops into each other’s hands. The relics of 
Samuel were received by the people with the 
same joy and reverence which they would have 
shown to the living prophet; the highways, from 
Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
filled with an uninterrupted procession; and the 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the 
most illustrious members of the clergy and sen¬ 
ate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the hom¬ 
age of kings.^* The example of Rome and Con¬ 
stantinople confirmed the faith and discipline of 
the catholic world. The honours of the saints 
and martyrs, after a feeble and ineffectual mur¬ 
mur of profane reason,’® were universally estab¬ 
lished; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom 
something was still deemed wanting to the sanc¬ 
tity of a Christ ia&xhurch, till it had been con¬ 
secrated by some portion of holy relics, which 
fixed and inflamed the devotion of the faithful. 
In the long period of twelve hundred years, 
which elapsed between the reign of Constantine 
and the reformation of Luther, the worship of 
saints and relics corrupted the pure and perfect 
simplicity of the Christian model; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even 
in the first generations which adopted and cher¬ 
ished this pernicious innovation. 

I. The satisfactory experience that the relics 
of saints were more valuable than gold or pre¬ 
cious stones’® stimulated the clergy to multiply 
the treasures of the church. Without much re¬ 
gard for truth or probability, they invented 
names for skeletons, and actions for names. The 
fame of the apostles, and of the holy men who 
had imitated their virtues, was darkened by re¬ 
ligious fiction. To the invincible band of gen¬ 
uine and primitive martyrs they added myriads 
of imaginary heroes, who had never existed, ex¬ 
cept in the fancy of crafty or credulous legen¬ 
daries ; and there is reason to suspect that Tours 
might not be the only diocese in which the bones 
of a malefactor were adored instead of tliose of 
a saint.’® A superstitious practice, which tended 
to increase the temptations of fraud and credul¬ 
ity, insensibly extinguished the light of history 
and of reason in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would 
have been much less rapid and victorious if the 
faith of the people had not been assisted by the 
seasonable aid of visions and miracles to ascer¬ 
tain the authenticity and virtue of the most sus¬ 
picious relics. In the reign of the younger Theo- 
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doslttS) Lucian,^ a presbyter of Jerusalem, and 
the ec^iastical minister of the 's^lage of Caph- 
argamala, about twenty miles from the city, 
related a very singular dxeam, which, to remove 
his doubts, had been repeated on three succes* 
sive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before 
him, in the silence of the night, with a long 
beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; announced 
hims^ by the name of Gamaliel; and revealed 
to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, 
with the bodies of his son Abibas, his friend 
Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 
martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly bur* 
ied in the adjacent field. He added, with some 
impatience, diat it was time to release himself 
and his companions from their obscure prison; 
that their ap{>earance would be salutary to a 
distressed world; and that they had made choice 
of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of 
their situation and their wishes. The doubts and 
difficulties which still retarded this important 
discovery were successively removed by new vi¬ 
sions; and the ground was opened by the bishop, 
in the presence of an innumerable multitude. 
The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, and of his 
friend, were found in regular order; but when 
the fourth coffin, which contained the remains 
of Stephen, was shown to the light, the earth 
trembled, and an odour such as that of Para¬ 
dise was smelt, which instantly cured the vari¬ 
ous diseases of seventy-three of the assistants. 
The companions of Stephen were left in their 
peaceful residence of Caphargamala; but the 
relics of the first martyr were transported, in . 
solemn procession, to a church constructed in 
their honour on Mount Sion; arid the minute 
particles of those relics, a drop of blood,or the 
scrapings of a bone, were acknowledged, in al¬ 
most every province of the Roman world, to 
possess a divine and miraculous virtue. The 
grave and learned Augustin,^ whose under¬ 
standing scarcely admits the excuse of credulity, 
has attested the innumerable prodigies which 
were performed in Africa by the relics of St. 
Steph^; and this marvellous narrative is in¬ 
serted in the elaborate work of the City of God, 
which the bishop of Hippo designed as a solid 
and immortal proof of the truth of Ghristiaiiity. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected 
those miracles only which were publicly certi¬ 
fied by the persons who were either the objects, 
or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. 
Many f»tKligies were omitted or forgotten; and 
Hippo had been less favourably treated than 
the other cities of the province. And yet the 
bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of 


which three were resurrections from the dead, 
in the space of two years, and within the limits 
of his own diocese.^® If we enlarge our view to 
all the diocese, and all the saints, of the Chris¬ 
tian world, it will not be easy to calculate the 
fables, and the errors, which issued from this in¬ 
exhaustible source. But we may surely be al¬ 
lowed to observe that a miracle, in that age of 
superstition and credulity, lost its name and its 
merit, since it could scarcely be considered as a 
deviation from the ordinary and established 
laws of nature. 

111. The innumerable miracles, of which the 
tombs of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 
revealed to the pious believer the actual state 
and constitution of the invisible world; and his 
religious speculations appeared to be founded 
on the firm basis of fact and experience. What¬ 
ever might be the condition of vulgar souls in 
the long interval between the dissolution and 
the resurrection of their bodies, it was evident 
that the superior spirits of the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs did not consume that portion of their exist¬ 
ence in silent and inglorious sleep.It was evi¬ 
dent (without presuming to determine the place 
of their habitation, or the nature of their felicity) 
that they enjoyed the lively and active conscious¬ 
ness of their happiness, their virtue, and their 
powers; and that they had already secured the 
p)ossession of their eternal reward. The enlarge¬ 
ment of their intellectual faculties surpassed the 
measure of the human imaginationv^ince it was 
proved by experience that they were capable of 
hearing and understanding the various petitions 
of their numerous votaries, who, in the same 
moment of time, but in the most distant parts of 
the world, invoked the name and assistance of 
Stephen or of Martin.®* The confidence of their 
petitioners was founded on the persuasion that 
the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye 
of pity upon earth; that they were warmly in¬ 
terested in the prosperity of the Catholic church; 
and that the individuals who imitated the ex¬ 
ample of their faith and piety were the peculiar 
and favourite objects of their most tender re¬ 
gard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might 
be influenced by considerations of a less exalted 
kind: they viewed with partial afgxtion the 
places which had been consecrate^ by their 
birth, their residence, their death, their burial, 
or the possession of their relics. The meaner pas¬ 
sions of pride, avarice, and revenge, may be 
deemed unworthy of a celestial breast; yet the 
saints themselves condescended to testify their 
gratefu* approbation of the liberality of their 
votaries; and the sharpest bolts of punishment 
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were hurled against those impious wretches who 
violated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved 
their supernatural power.*’ Atrocious, indeed, 
must have been the guilt, and strange would 
have been the scepticism, of those men, if they 
had obstinately resisted the proofs of a divine 
agency, which the elements, the whole range of 
the animal creation, and even the subtle and 
invisible operations of the human mind, were 
compelled to obey.” The immediate, and al¬ 
most instantaneous, effects, that were supposed 
to follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the 
Christians of the ample measure of favour and 
authority which the saints enjoyed in the pres¬ 
ence of the Supreme God; and it seemed almost 
superfluous to inquire whether they were con¬ 
tinually obliged to intercede before the throne 
of grace, or whether they might not be permitted 
to exercise, according to the dictates of their 
benevolence and justice, the delegated powers 
of their subordinate ministry. The imagination, 
which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly cmbi-arH such inferior objects 
of adoration as were more proportioned to its 
gross conceptions and imperfect faculties. The 
sublime and simple theology of the primitive 
Christians was gradually corrupted: and the 
MO 4 NARCHY of heaven, already clouded by meta¬ 
physical subtleties, was degraded by the intro¬ 
duction of a popular mythology which tended 
to restore the reign of polytheism.” 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually 
reduced to the standard of the imagination, the 
rites and ceremonies were introduced that 
seemed most powerfully to affect the senses of 
the vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury,** Tertullian, or Lactantius,” had been 
suddenly raised from the dead, to assist at the 
festival of some popular saint or martyr,** they 
would have gazed with astonishment and indig¬ 
nation on the profane spectacle which had suc¬ 
ceeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of 
the church were thrown open, they must have 
been offended by the smoke of incense, the per¬ 
fume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and 
tapers, which diffused, at noon-day, a gaudy, 
superfluous, and, in their opinion, a sacrilegious 
light. If they approached the balustrade of the 


altar, they made their way through the pros¬ 
trate crowd, consisting, for the most part, of 
strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city 
on the vigil of the feast; and who already felt 
the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and, per¬ 
haps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im¬ 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred 
edifice; and their fervent prayers were directed, 
whatever might be the language of their church, 
to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, 
which were usually concealed, by a linen or 
silken veil, from the eyes of the vulgar. The 
Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, 
in the hope of obtaining, from their powerful 
intercession, every sort of spiritual, but more 
especially of temporal, blessings. They implored 
the preservation of their health, or the cure of 
their infirmities; the fruitfulness of their barren 
wives, or the safety and happiness of their chil¬ 
dren. Whenever they undertook any distant or 
dangerous journe^ they requested that the holy 
martyrs would be their guides and protectors on 
the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again has¬ 
tened to the tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, 
with grateful thanksgivings, their oUigations to 
the memory and relics of those heavenly pa¬ 
trons. The walls were hung round with syml^ls 
of the favours which they had received; eyes, 
and hands, and feet, of gold and silver: and edi¬ 
fying pictures, which could not long escape the 
abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, rep¬ 
resented the image, the attributes, and the mir¬ 
acles of the tutelar saint. The same uniform 
original spirit of superstition might suggest, in 
the most distant ages and countries, the same 
methods of deceiving the credulity, and of af¬ 
fecting the senses of mankind:** but it must in¬ 
genuously be confessed that the minbters of the 
catholic church imitated the profane model 
which they were impatient to destroy. The most 
respectable bishops had persuaded themselves 
that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully 
renounce the superstitions of Paganism, if they 
found some resemblance, some compensation, 
in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of 
Constantine achieved, in less than a century, 
the final conquest of the Roman empire: but 
the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
by the arts of their vanquished rivals.** 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Firud Division of the Roman Empire between the Sons of Theodosius. Reign ofArca~ 
dius and Horwrius. Administration of Rufinus and Stilicho. Revolt and Defeat 
of Gildo in Africa, 

T he genius of Rome expired with Theo- generals and ministers had been accustomed to 
dosius, the last of the successors of Au- adore the majesty of the royal infants; and the 
gustus and Constantine who appeared army and people were not admonished of their 
in the field at the head of their armies, and rights, and of their power, by the dangerous ex- 
%diose authority was universally acknowledged ample of a recent election. The gradual discov- 
diroughout the whole extent of the empire, ery of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, 
The memory of his virtues still continued, how- and the repeated calamities of their reign, were 
ever, to protect the feeble and inexperienced not sufficient to obliterate the deep and early 
youth of his two sons. After the death of their impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, 
father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by who still reverenced the persons, or rather the 
die unanimous consent of mankind, as the law- names, of their sovereigns, beheld with equal 
fill emperors of the East and of the West; and abhorrence the rebels who opposed, and the 
the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by every ministers who abused, the authority of the 
order of the state; the senates of old and new throne. 

Rome, the clergy, the magistrates, the soldiers, Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his 
and the people. Arcadius, who then was about reign by the elevation of Rufinus, an odious fa- 
eighteen years of age, was born in Spain in the vourite, who in an age of civil and religious fac- 
humble habitation of a private family. But he tion has deserved, from every party, the impu- 
received a princely education in the palace of tation of every crime. The strong impulse of 
Constantinople; and his inglorious life was ambition and avarice' had urged Rufinus to 
spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of roy- abandon his native country, an obscure corner 
alty, from whence he appeared to reign over the of Gaul,* to advance his fortune in the capital of 
provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, and the East: the talent of bold and reidy elocution* 
Egypt, from the Lower Danube to the confines qualified him to succeed in the lucrative profes- 
of Persia and iCtheopia. His younger brother,* sion of the law; and his success in that profes- 
Honorius, assumed, in the eleventh year of his sion was a regular step to the most honourable 
age, the nominal government of Italy, Africa, and important employments of the state. He 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain; and the troops which was raised, by just degrees, to the station of 
guarded the frontiers of his kingdom were op- master of the offices. In the exercise of his vari- 
posed, on one side, to the Caledonians, and on ous functions, so essentially connected with the 
the other to the Moors. The great and martial whole system of civil government, he acquired 
praefccturc of Illyricum was divided between the confidence of a monarch who soon discov- 
the two princes: the defence and possession of ered his diligence and capacity in business, and 
the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dal- who long remained ignorant of the pride, the 
matia, still belonged to the Western empire; malice, and the covetousness of his disposition, 
but the two large dioceses of Dacia and Mace- These vices were concealed beneath the mask of 
donia, which Grattan had intrusted to the val- profound dissimulation;* his passiotls were sub- 
our of Theodosius, were for ever united to the servient only to the passions of his master; yet, 
empire of the East. The boundary in Europe in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the cruel 
was not very different from the line which now Rufinus inflamed the fury, withoiit imitating 
separates the Germans and the Turks; and the the repentance, of Theodosius. The minister, 
respective advantages of territory, riches, popu- who viewed with proud indifference the rest of 
lousness, and military strength, were fairly bal- mankind, never forgave the appt^arance of an in- 
anced and compensated in this final and perma- jury; and his personal enemies had forfeited, in 
nent division of the Roman empire. The heredi- his opinion, the merit of all public services. Pro- 
tary sceptre of the sons of The^osius appeared motus, the master-general of the infantry, had 
to be the gift of nature and of their father; the saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro- 
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goths; but he indignantly supported the pre¬ 
eminence of a rival whose character and profes¬ 
sion he despised; and, in the midst of a public 
council, the impatient soldier was provoked to 
chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the 
favourite. This act of violence was represented 
to the emperor as an insult which it was incum¬ 
bent on his dignity to resent. The disgrace and 
exile of Promotus were signified by a peremp¬ 
tory order to repair without delay to a military 
station on the banks of the Danube; and the 
death of that general (though he was slain in a 
skirmish with the barbarians) was imputed to 
the perfidious arts of Rufinus.^ The sacrihce of 
an hero gratified his revenge; the honours of 
the consulship elated his vanity; but his power 
was still imperfect and precarious as long as the 
important posts of prxfect of the East, and of 
praefect of Constantinople, were filled by Ta- 
tian® and his son Proculus, whose united author¬ 
ity balanced for some time the ambition and fa¬ 
vour of the master of the offices. The two prae- 
fects were accused of rapine and corruption in 
the administration of ♦he laws and finances. For 
the trial of these illustrious offenders the emper¬ 
or constituted a s]:)ecial commission: several 
judges were named to share the guilt and re¬ 
proach of injustice; but the right of pronounc¬ 
ing sentence was reserved to the president alone, 
and that president was Ruhnus himself. The 
father, stripped of the pra*feciurc of the East, 
was thrown into a dungeon; but the son, con¬ 
scious that few ministers can be found innocent 
where an enemy is their judge, had secretly es¬ 
caped; and Rufinus must have been satisfied 
with the least obnoxious victim, if despotism 
had nut condescended to employ the basest and 
most ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was 
conducted with an appearance of equity and 
moderation which flattered Tatiaii with the 
hope of a favourable event; his confidence was 
fortified by the solemn assurances and perfidious 
oaths of the pre.sident, who presumed to inter¬ 
pose the sacred name of Theodosius himself; 
and the unhappy father was at last persuaded to 
recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus. 
He was instantly seized, examined, condemned, 
and beheaded in one of the suburbs of Constan¬ 
tinople, with a precipitation w'hich disappointed 
the clemency of the emperor. Without respect¬ 
ing the misfortunes of a consular senator, the 
cruel judges of Tatian compelled him to toehold 
the execution of his son: the fatal cord was fas¬ 
tened round his own neck; but in the moment 
when he expected, and perhaps desired, the re¬ 
lief of a spe^y death, he was permitted to con¬ 


sume the miserable remnant of his old age in 
poverty and exile. ^ The punishment of the two 
praefects might p)erhaps be excused by the ex¬ 
ceptionable parts of their own conduct; the 
enmity of Rufinus might be palliated by the 
jealous and unsociable nature of ambition. But 
he indulged a spirit of revenge, equally repug¬ 
nant to prudence and to justice, when he de¬ 
graded their native country of Lycia from the 
rank of Roman provinces, stigmatised a guilt¬ 
less p>eople with a mark of ignominy, and de¬ 
clared that the countrymen of Tatian and Pro¬ 
culus should for ever remain incapable of hold¬ 
ing any employment of honour or advantage 
under the Imperial government.'* The new pre¬ 
fect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded 
to the vacant honours of his adversary) was not 
diverted, however, by the most criminal pur¬ 
suits from the performance of the religious du¬ 
ties which in that age were considered as the 
most essential to^^vation. In the suburb of 
Chalccdon, surnamed the Oak^ he had built a 
magnificent villa, to which he devoutly added a 
stately church consecrated to the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and continually sanctified 
by the prayers and penance of a regular society 
of monks. A numerous and almost general synod 
of the bishops of the Eastern empire was sum¬ 
moned to celebrate at the same time the dedica¬ 
tion of the church and the baptism of the found¬ 
er. This double ceremony was performed with 
extraordinary pomp; and when Rufinus was 
purified in the holy font from all the sins that he 
had hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of 
Egypt rashly proposed himself as the sponsor of 
a proud and ambitious statesman.* 

The character of Theodosius imposed on his 
minister the task of hypocrisy, w^hich disguised, 
and sometimes restrained, the abuse of powder; 
and Rufinus w'as apprehensive of disturbing the 
indolent slumber of a prince still capable of ex¬ 
erting the abilities and the virtue w^hich had 
raised him to the throne.^* But the absence, and 
soon afterw'ards the death, of the cmp)cror con¬ 
firmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over 
the person and dominions of Arcadius, a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious praefect considered 
as his pupil, rather than his sovereign. Regard¬ 
less of the public opinion, he indulged his pas¬ 
sions without remorse and without resistance; 
and his malignant and rapacious spirit rejected 
every passion that might have contributed to 
his own glory or the happiness of the people. 
His avarice,^^ which seems to have prevailed 
in his corrupt mind over every other sentiment, 
attracted the wealth of the East by the various 
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arts of partial and general extoition-^oppres* 
sive taxes, scandalous bribery, immoderate 
fines, unjust confiscations, forced or fictitious 
testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of 
their lawful inheritance the children of strang¬ 
ers or enemies; and the public sale of justice, as 
well as of favour, which he instituted in the pal¬ 
ace of Constantinople. The ambitious candidate 
eagerly solicited, at the expense of the fairest 
part of his patrimony, the honours and emolu¬ 
ments of some provincial government; the lives 
and fixrtunes of the unhappy people were aban¬ 
doned to the most liberal purchaser; and the 
public discontent was sometimes appeased by 
the sacrifice of an unpopular criminal, whose 
punishment was profitable only to the pradect 
of the East, his accomplice and his judge. If 
avarice were not the blindest of the human 
passions, the motives of Rufinus might excite 
our curiosity, and we might be tempted to in¬ 
quire with what view he violated every princi¬ 
ple of humanity and justice to accumulate those 
immense treasures which he could not spend 
without folly nor possess without danger. Per¬ 
haps he vainly imagined that he laboured for 
the interest of an only daughter, on whom he 
intended to bestow his royal pupil and the au¬ 
gust rank of empress of the East. Perhaps he de¬ 
ceived himself by the opinion that his avarice 
was the instrument of his ambition. He aspired 
to place his fortune on a secure and independent 
basis, which should no longer depend on the 
caprice of the young emperor; yet he neglected 
to conciliate the hearts of the soldiers and peo- • 
pie by the liberal distribution of those riches 
which he had acquired with so fnuch toil and 
with so much guilt. The extreme parsimony of 
Rufinus left him only the reproach and envy 
of ill-gotten wealth; his dependents served him 
without attachment; the universal hatred of 
mankind was repressed only by the influence of 
servile fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to 
the East that the praefect, whose industry was 
much abated in the despatch of ordinary busi¬ 
ness, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit 
of revenge. Lucian, the son of the praefect Flor- 
enthis, the oppressor of Gaul and the enemy of 
Julian, had employed a considerable part ol his 
inheritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, 
to purchase the friendship of Rufinus and the 
high office of count of the East. But the new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the max¬ 
ims of the court and of the times, disgraced his 
benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous and 
temperate administration, and presumed to re¬ 
fuse an act of injustice which might have tended 


to the profit of the emperor’s uncle. Arcadius 
was easily persuaded to resent the supposed in* 
suit; and the prasfect of the East resolved to exe¬ 
cute in penion the cruel vengeance which he 
meditated against this ungrateful delegate of 
his power. He performed with incessant speed 
the journey of seven or eight hundred miles 
from Constantinople to Antioch, entered the 
capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread 
universal consternation among a people igno¬ 
rant of his design, but not ignorant of his char¬ 
acter. The count of the fifteen provinces of the 
East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, be¬ 
fore the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwith¬ 
standing the clearest evidence of his integrity, 
which was not impeached even by the voice of 
an accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost 
without a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignomini¬ 
ous punishment. The ministers of the tyrant, by 
the order and in the presence of their master, 
beat him on the neck with leather thongs 
armed at the extremities with lead; and when 
he fainted under the violence of the pain, he 
was removed in a close litter to conceal his 
dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant 
city. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this 
inhuman act, the sole object of his expedition, 
than he returned, amidst the deep and silent 
curses of a trembling people, from Antioch to 
Ck>nstantinoplc; and his diligence was acceler¬ 
ated by the hope of accomplishing, without de¬ 
lay, the nuptials of his daughter ^ith the em¬ 
peror of the East.'* 

But Rufinus soon experienced that a prudent 
minister should constantly secure his royal cap¬ 
tive by the strong, though invisible, chain of 
habit; and that the merit, and much more eas¬ 
ily the favour of the absent, are obliterated in a 
short time from the mind of a weak and capri¬ 
cious sovereign. While the praefect satiated his 
revenge at Antioch, a secret conspiracy of the 
favourite eunuchs, directed by the great cham¬ 
berlain Eutropius, undermined his power in the 
palace of Constantinople. They discovered that 
Arcadius was not inclined to love the daughter 
of Rufinus, who had been chosen irithout his 
consent for his bride, and they contrived to sub¬ 
stitute in her place the fair Eudoxia,>^the daugh¬ 
ter of Bauto,'* a general of the Franks in the 
service of Rome, and who was cdu^ted, since 
the death of her father, in the family of the sons 
of Promotus. The young emperor, whose chas¬ 
tity had been strictly guarded by th^ pious care 
of his tutor Arsenius,'^ eagerly listened to the 
artful and flattering descriptions of the charms 
of Eudexia; he gazed with impatient ardour on 
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her picture, and he undemood the necessity of 
concealing his amorous designs from the knowl¬ 
edge of a minister who was so deeply interested 
to oppxise the consummation of Us happiness. 
Soon after the return of Rufinus, the approach¬ 
ing ceremony of the royal nuptials was an¬ 
nounced to the people of Constantinople, who 
prepared to celebrate with false and hollow ac¬ 
clamations the fortune of his daughter. A splen¬ 
did train of eunuchs and officers issued, in hy¬ 
meneal pomp, from the gates of the palace, 
bearing aloft the diadem, the robes, and the in¬ 
estimable ornaments of the future empress. The 
solemn procession passed through the streets of 
the city, which were adorned with garlands and 
filled with spectators; but when it reached the 
house of the sons of Promotus, the principal 
eunuch respectfully entered the mansion, in¬ 
vested the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, 
and conducted her in triumph to the palace and 
bed of Arcadius,^* The secrecy and success with 
which this conspiracy against Rufinus had been 
conducted imprinted a mark of indelible ridi¬ 
cule on the character (xf « minister who had suf¬ 
fered himself to be deceived, in a post where the 
arts of deceit and dissimulation constitute the 
most distinguished merit. He considered, with 
a mixture of indignation and fear, the victory of 
an aspiring eunuch who had secretly captivated 
the favour of his sovereign; and the disgrace of 
his daughter, whose interest was inseparably 
connected with his own, wounded the tender¬ 
ness, or at least the pride, of Rufinus. At the 
moment when he flattered himself that he 
should become the father of a line of kings, a 
foreign maid, who had been educated in the 
house of his implacable enemies, was introduced 
into the Imperial bed; and Eudoxia soon dis¬ 
played a superiority of sense and spirit to im¬ 
prove the ascendant which her beauty must 
acquire over the mind of a fond and youthful 
husband. The emperor would soon be instructed 
to hate, to fear, and to destroy the powerful 
subject whom he had injured; and the con¬ 
sciousness of guilt deprived Rufinus of every 
hope, either of safety or comfort, in the retire¬ 
ment of a private life. But he still pxMsessed the 
modt effectual means of defending his dignity, 
and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The 
precfect still exercised an uncontrolled authority 
over the civil and military government of the 
East; and his treasures, if he could resolve to use 
them, might be employed to procure proper in¬ 
struments for the execution of the blackest de¬ 
signs that pride, ambition, and revenge could 
suggest to a desperate statesman. The character 


of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations that 
be conspired against the person of his sovereign 
to seat himself on the vacant throne; and ttat 
he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths 
to invade the provinces of the empire and to in¬ 
crease the public confusion. The subtle praefect, 
whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the 
palace, opposed with equal arms the artful 
measures of the eunuch Eutropius; but the tim¬ 
id soul of Rufinus was astonished by the hostile 
approach of a more formidable rival, of the 
great Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, 
of the empire of the West.'* 

The celestial gift, which Achilles obtained, 
and Alexander envied, of a poet worthy to cele¬ 
brate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by 
Stilicho, in a much higher degree than might 
have been expected from the declining state of 
genius and of art. The muse of Claudian,^^ de¬ 
voted to his service, was always prepared to 
stigmatise his adv&saries, Rufinus or Eutropius, 
with eternal infamy; or to paint, in the most 
splendid colours, the victories and virtues of a 
powerful benefactor. In the review of a period 
indifTcrentiy supplied with authentic materials, 
we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
Honorius from the invectives, or the panegyrics, 
of a contemporary writer; but as Claudian ap¬ 
pears to have indulged the most ample privi¬ 
lege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism will 
be requisite to translate the language of fiction 
or exaggeration into the truth and simplicity of 
historic prose. His silence concerning the family 
of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof that his 
patron was neither able nor desirous to boast of 
a long series of illustrious progenitors, and the 
slight mention of his father, an officer of barba¬ 
rian cavalry in the service of Valens, seems to 
countenance the assertion that the general who 
so long commanded the armies of Rome was 
descended from the savage and perfidious race 
of the Vandab.^* If Stilicho had not possessed 
the external advantages of strength and stature, 
the most flattering bard, in the presence of so 
many thousand spectators, would have hesi¬ 
tated to affirm that he surpassed the measure of 
the demi-gods of antiquity; and that, when¬ 
ever he moved, with lofty steps, through the 
streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a pri¬ 
vate condition, the awful majesty of a hero. 
From his earliest youth he embraced the pro¬ 
fession of arms; his prudence and valour were 
soon distinguished in the field; the horsemen 
and archers of the East admired his superior 
dexterity; and in each degree of his military 
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promotions, the public judgment always pre« 
vented and approved the choice of the sover- 
dign* He was named by Theodosius to ratify a 
solemn treaty with the monarch of Persia: he 
supported, during that important embassy, the 
dignity of the Roman name; and after his re¬ 
turn to CSonstantinople his merit was rewarded 
by an intimate and honourable alliance with 
the Impierial family. Theodosius had been 
prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal ailec- 
tion, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his 
brother Honorius; the beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments of Serena^* were universally admired by 
the obsequious court; and Stilicho obtained the 
preference over a crowd of rivals who ambi¬ 
tiously disputed the hand of the princess, and 
the favour of her adoptive father.^® The assur¬ 
ance that the husband of Serena would be faith¬ 
ful to the throne which he was permitted to ap¬ 
proach engaged the emperor to exalt the for¬ 
tunes, and to employ the abilities, of the saga¬ 
cious and intrepid Stilicho. He rose through the 
successive steps of master of the horse, and 
count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of 
master-general of all the cavalry and infantry 
of the Roman, or at least of the Western, em¬ 
pire;^ and his enemies confessed that he invari¬ 
ably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of 
merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and 
gratifications which they deserved or claimed 
from the liberality of the state.^ The valour and 
conduct which he afterwards displayed in the 
defence of Italy against the arms of Alaric and 
Radagaisus may justify the fame of his early ' 
achievements; and in an age less attentive to 
the laws of honour or of pride, th£ Roman gen¬ 
erals might yield the pre-eminence of rank to 
the ascendant of superior genius.^’ He lamented 
and revenged the murder of Promotus, his rival 
and his friend; and the massacre of many 
thousands of the flying Bastarnae is represented 
by the poet as a bloody sacrifice which the 
Roman Achilles offered to the names of another 
Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Stilicho 
deserved the hatred of Rufinus: and the arts of 
calumny might have been successful, if the 
tender and vigilant Serena had not protected 
her husband against his domestic foes, whilst he 
vanquished in the field the enemies of the em¬ 
pire.^ Theodosius continued to support an un¬ 
worthy minister, to whose diligence he dele¬ 
gated the government of the palace and of the 
East; but when he marched against the tyrant 
Eugenius, he associated his faithful general to 
the labours and glories of the civil war; and in 
the last moments of his life the dying monarch 


recommended to Stilicho the care of his sons 
and of the republic.’^ The ambition and the 
abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the im¬ 
portant trust; and he claimed the guardianship 
of the two empires during the minority of Ar- 
cadius and Honorius.^® The first measure of his 
administration, or rather of his reign, displayed 
to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit 
worthy to command. He passed the Alps in the 
depth of winter; descended the stream of the 
Rhine, from the fortress of Basel to the marshes 
of Batavia; reviewed the state of the garrisons; 
repressed the enterprises of the Germans; and, 
after establishing along the banks a firm and 
honourable peace, returned with incredible 
speed to the palace of Milan.^' The person and 
court of Honorius were subject to the master- 
general of the West; and the armies and prov¬ 
inces of Europe obeyed, without hesitation, a 
regular authority, which was exercised in the 
name of their young sovereign. Two rivals only 
remained to dispute the claims, and to provoke 
the vengeance, of Stilicho. Within the limits of 
Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud 
and dangerous independence; and the minister 
of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over 
the emperor and the empire of the East. 

The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as 
the common guardian of the royal brothers, en¬ 
gaged him to regulate the equal division of the 
arms, the jewels, and the magnificent wardrobe 
and furniture of the deceased einj!)cror.** But 
the most important object of the inheritance 
consisted of the numerous legions, cohorts, and 
squadrons, of Romans or barbarians, whom the 
event of the civil war had united under the 
standard of Theodosius. The various multitudes 
of Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent ani¬ 
mosities, were overawed by the authority of a 
single man; and the rigid discipline of Stilicho 
protected the lands of the citizen from the ra¬ 
pine of the licentious soldier.® Anxious, how¬ 
ever, and impatient to relieve Italy from the 
presence of this formidable host, which could be 
useful only on the frontiers of the empire, he lis¬ 
tened to the just requisition of the minister of 
Arcadius, declared his intention of reconducting 
in person the troops of the East, and dexterously 
employed the rumour of a Gothic tumult to con¬ 
ceal his private designs of ambitidn and re¬ 
venge.*® The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed 
by the approach of a warrior and a rival whose 
enmity he deserved; he computedi with in¬ 
creasing terror, the narrow space of his life and 
greatness; and, as the last hope of safety, he in¬ 
terposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. 
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Stilicho, who appears to have directed his 
march along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was 
not far distant from the city of Thessalonica 
when he received a peremptory message to re¬ 
call the troops of the East, and to declare that 
his nearer approach would be considered, by 
the Byzantine court, as an act of hostility. The 
prompt and unexpected obedience of the gen¬ 
eral of the West convinced the vulgar of his loy¬ 
alty and moderation; and, as he had already 
engaged the affection of the Eastern troops, he 
recommended to their zeal the execution of his 
bloody design, which might be accomplished in 
his absence, with less danger perhaps, and with 
less reproach. Stilicho left the command of the 
troops of the East to Gainas, the Goth, on whose 
fidelity he firmly relied, with an assurance at 
least that the hardy barbarian would never be 
diverted from his purpose by any consideration 
of fear or remorse. The soldiers were easily per¬ 
suaded to punish the enemy of Stilicho and of 
Rome; and such was the general hatred which 
Ruhnus had excited, that the fatal secret, com¬ 
municated to thomands, was faithfully pre¬ 
served during the long march from Thessalonica 
to the gates of Constantinople. As soon as they 
had resolved his death, they condescended to 
flatter his pride; the ambitious prsrfect was se¬ 
duced to believe that those powerful auxiliaries 
might be tempted to place the diadem on his 
head; and the treasures which he distributed 
with a tardy and reluctant hand were accepted 
by the indignant multitude as an insult rather 
than as a gift. At the distance of a mile from the 
capital, in the field of Mars, before the palace of 
Hebdomon, the troops halted; and the emperor, 
as well as his minister, advanced, according to 
ancient custom, respectfully to salute the power 
which supported their throne. As Ruhnus 
passed along the ranks, and disguised, with 
studied courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the 
wings insensibly wheeled from the right and 
left, and enclosed the devoted victim within the 
circle of their arms. Before he could reflect on 
the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the sig¬ 
nal of death; a daring and forward soldier 
plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty 
praErfcct, and Rufinus fell, groaned, and ex¬ 
pired, at the feet of the afTrightcd emperor. If 
the agonies of a moment could expiate the 
crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicted 
on a breathless corpse could be the object of 
pity, our humanity might perhaps he aflected 
by the horrid circumstances w'hich accom¬ 
panied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of the 


populace of either sex, who hastened in crowds, 
from every quarter of the city, to trample on the 
remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. His right 
hand was cut off, and carried through the 
streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to 
extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, 
whose head was publicly exposed, borne aloft 
on the point of a long lance. According to the 
savage maxims of the Greek republics, his inno¬ 
cent family would have shared the punishment 
of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus 
were indebted for their safety to the influence of 
religion. Her sanctuary protected them from the 
raging madness of the people; and they were 
penriitted to spend the remainder of their lives 
in the exercises of Christian devotion in the 
peaceful retirement of Jerusalem.®* 

The sc^rvile poet oi Stilicho applauds with fe¬ 
rocious joy this horrid deed, which, in the exe¬ 
cution, perhaps ofjustice, violated every law of 
nature and society, profaned the majesty of the 
prince, and renewed the dangerous examples of 
military licence. The contemplation of the uni¬ 
versal order and harmony had satisfied Clau- 
dian of the existence of the Deity; but the pros- 
ptTous impunity of vice appeared to contradict 
his moral attributes; and the fate of Rufinus 
was the only event which could dispel the reli¬ 
gious doubts of the poet.®® Such an act might 
vindicate the honour of Providence; but it did 
not much contribute to the happiness of the 
people. In less than three months they were in¬ 
formed of the maxims of the new administra¬ 
tion, by a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of 
Rufinus; they silenced, under heavy penalties, 
the presumptuous claims of the subjects of the 
Eastern empire who had been injured by his 
rapacious tyranny.®^ Even Stilicho did not de¬ 
rive from the murder of his rival the fruit which 
he had prop>osed; and though he gratified his 
revenge, his ambition was disappointed. Under 
the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arca- 
dius required a master, but he naturally pre¬ 
ferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutro- 
pius, who had obtained his domestic confidence; 
and the emperor contemplated with terror and 
aversion the stem genius of a foreign warrior. 
Till they were divided by the jealousy of power, 
the sword of Gainas, and the charms of Eudoxia, 
supported the favour of the great chamberlain 
of the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was 
appointed master-general of the East, betrayed, 
without scruple, the interest of his benefactor; 
and the same troops who had so lately mas- 
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sacred the enemy of Stilicho were engaged to 
support, against him, the independence of the 
throne oi Ck>nstantinople. The favourites of Ar- 
cadius fomented a secret and irreconcilable war 
against a formidable hero, who aspired to gov¬ 
ern and to defend the two empires of Rome and 
the two sons of Theodosius. They incessantly 
laboured, by dark and treacherous machina¬ 
tions, to deprive him of the esteem of the 
prince, the respect of the people, and the friend¬ 
ship of the l^barians. The life of Stilicho 
was repeatedly attempted by the dagger of 
hired assassins; and a decree was obtained from 
the senate of Constantinople, to declare him an 
enemy of the republic, and to confiscate his am¬ 
ple possessions in the provinces of the East. At a 
time when the only hope of delaying the ruin of 
the Roman name depended on the firm union 
and reciprocal aid of all the nations to whom it 
had been gradually communicated, the sub¬ 
jects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed, 
by their respective masters, to view each other 
in a foreign and even hostile light; to rejoice in 
their mutual calamities; and to embrace, as 
their faithful allies, the barbarians whom they 
excited to invade the territories of their coun¬ 
trymen.’^ The natives of Italy affected to de¬ 
spise the servile and effeminate Greeks of By¬ 
zantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, 
and to usurp the dignity, of Roman senators;’^ 
and the Greeks had not yet forgot the senti¬ 
ments of hatred and contempt which their 
polished ancestors had so long entertained 
for the rude inhabitants of the West. The dis- • 
tinction of two governments, which soon pro¬ 
duced the separation of two natidns, will justify 
my design of suspicnding the series of the By¬ 
zantine history, to prosecute, without inter¬ 
ruption, the disgraceful but memorable reign 
of Honorius. 

The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to 
force the inclinations of a prince and people 
who rejected his government, wisely abandoned 
Arcadius to his unworthy favourites; and his re¬ 
luctance to involve the two empires in a civil 
war displayed the moderation of a minister who 
had so often signalised his military spirit and 
abilities. But if Stilicho had any longer endured 
the revolt of Africa, he would have betrayed 
the security of the capital, and the majesty of 
the Western emperor, to the capricious inso¬ 
lence of a Moorish rebel. Gildo,’^ the brother of 
the tyrant Firmus, had preserved and obtained, 
as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the im« 
mense patrimony which was forfeited by trea¬ 
son; long and meritorious service in the armies 


of Rome raised him to the dignity of a mili¬ 
tary count; the narrow policy of the court of 
Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expe¬ 
dient of supporting a legal government by the 
interest of a powerful family; and the brother 
of Firmus was invested with the command of 
Africa. His ambition soon usurped the adminis¬ 
tration of justice and of the finances, without 
account and without control; and he main¬ 
tained, during a reign of twelve years, the pos¬ 
session of an office from which it was impossible 
to remove him without the danger of a civil 
war. During those twelve years the provinces of 
Africa groaned under the dominion of a tyrant 
who seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a 
stranger with the partial resentments of domes¬ 
tic faction. The forms of law were often super¬ 
seded by the use of poison; and if the trembling 
guests who were invited to the table of Gildo 
presumed to express their fears, the insolent sus¬ 
picion served only to excite his fury, and he 
loudly summoned the ministers of death. Gildo 
alternately indulged the passions of avarice and 
lust; ” and if his days were terrible to the rich, 
his nights were not less dreadful to husbands and 
parents. The fairest of their \vives and daugh¬ 
ters were prostituted to the embraces of the ty¬ 
rant; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious 
troop of barbarians and assassins, the black or 
swarthy natives of the desert, whom Gildo con¬ 
sidered as the only guardians of his throne. In 
the civil war between TheodosiilS" and Euge- 
nius, the count, or rather the sovereign of 
Africa, maintained a haughty and suspicious 
neutrality; refused to assist either of the con¬ 
tending parties with troops or vessels, expected 
the declaration of fortune, ahd reserved for the 
conqueror the vain professions of his allegiance. 
Such professions would not have satisfied the 
master of the Roman world: but the death of 
Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his 
sons, confirmed the power of the Moor, who 
condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to 
abstain from the use of the diadem and to sup¬ 
ply Rome with the customary tribute, or rather 
subsidy, of com. In every division «of the em¬ 
pire, the five provinces of Africa wer^ invariably 
assigned to the West; and Gildo ha^ consented 
to govern that extensive country in |he name of 
Honorius; but his knowledge of thl^ character 
and designs of Stilicho soon engaged him to ad¬ 
dress his homage to a more distant and feeble 
sovereigpi. The ministers of Arcadiul embraced 
the cause of a perfidious rebel; and ffie delusive 
hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to 
the empire of the East tempted them to assert a 
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claim which they were incapable of supporting 
either by reason or by arms.** 

When Stilicho had given a firm and decisive 
answer to the pretensions of the Byzantine 
court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa 
before the tribunal which had formerly judged 
the kings and nations of the earth; and the 
image of the republic was revived, after a long 
interval, under the reign of Honorius. The em¬ 
peror transmitted an accurate and ample detail 
of the complaints of the provinciab, and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the 
members of that venerable assembly were re¬ 
quired to pronounce the condemnation of the 
rebel. Thrir unanimous suffrage declared him 
the enemy of the republic; and the decree of 
the senate added a sacred and legitimate sanc¬ 
tion to the Roman arms.^* A people who still 
remembered that their ancestors had been the 
masters of the world would have applauded, 
with conscious pride, the representation of an¬ 
cient freedom, if they had not long since been 
accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of 
bread to the unsubstantial visions of liberty and 
greatness. The subsistence of Rome depended 
on the harvests of Africa; and it was evident 
that a declaration of war would be the signal of 
famine. The praefect Symmachus, who pre¬ 
sided in the deliberations of the senate, admon¬ 
ished the minister of his just apprehension that, 
as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit 
the exportation of corn, the tranquillity, and 
pel haps the safety, of the capital would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent 
multitude.The prudence of Stilicho con¬ 
ceived, and executed without delay, the most 
edectual measure for the relief of the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, 
collected in the inland provinces of Gaul, was 
embarked on the rapid stream of the Rhone, 
and transported by an easy navigation from the 
Rhone to the Tiber. During the whole term of 
the African war, the granaries of Rome were 
continually filled, her dignity was vindicated 
from the humiliating dependence, and the 
minds of an immense people were quieted by 
the calm confidence of peace and plenty.** 

The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the 
African war, were intrusted by Stilicho to a gen¬ 
eral active and ardent to avenge his private in¬ 
juries on the head of the tyrant. The spirit of 
discoru which prevailed in the house of Nabal 
had excited a deadly quarrel between two of liis 
sons, Gildo and Mascezel.** The usurper pur¬ 
sued, with implacable rage, the life of his 
younger brother, whose courage and abilities 


he feared; and Mascezel, oppressed by superior 
power, took refuge in the court of Milan; where 
he soon received the cruel intelligence that his 
two innocent and helpless children had been 
murdered by their inhuman unde. The afilic- 
tion of the father was suspended only by the de¬ 
sire of revenge. The vigilant Stilicho already 
prepared to collect the naval and military forces 
of the Western empire; and he had resolved, if 
the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and 
doubtful war, to march against him in person. 
But as Italy required his presence, and as it 
might be dangerous to weaken the defence of 
the frontier, he judged it more advisable that 
Mascezel should attempt this arduous adven¬ 
ture at the head of a chosen body of Gallic vet¬ 
erans, who had lately served under the standard 
of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted 
to convince the world that they could subvert, 
as well as defend, tfae throne of an usurper, con¬ 
sisted of the JoDiariy the Herculiany and the Au¬ 
gustan legions; of the Servian auxiliaries; of the 
soldiers who displayed in their banners the 
symbol of a lion; and of the troops which were 
distinguished by the auspicious names of Fortu¬ 
nate and Invtnctble. Yet such was the smallness of 
their establishments, or the difficulty of recruit¬ 
ing, that these seven bands,** of high dignity and 
reputation in the service of Rome, amounted to 
no more than five thousand effective men.** The 
fleet of galleys and transports sailed in tempes¬ 
tuous weather from the port of Pisa, in Tus¬ 
cany, and steered their course to the little 
island of Capraria, which had borrowed that 
name from the wild goats, its original inhabi¬ 
tants, whose place was now occupied by a new 
colony of a strange and savage appearance. 
“The whole island (says an ingenious traveller 
of those times) is filled, or rather defiled, by 
men who fly from the light. They call them¬ 
selves Monks or solitaries, because they choose 
to live alone, without any witnesses of their ac¬ 
tions. They fear the gifts of fortune, from the 
apprehension of losing them; and, lest they 
should be miserable, they embrace a life of vol¬ 
untary wretchedness. How absurd is their 
choice! how perverse their understanding! to 
dread the evils, without being able to support 
the blessings, of the human condition. Either 
this melancholy madness is the effect of disease, 
or else the consciousness of guilt urges these un¬ 
happy men to exercise on their owm bodies the 
tortures which are inflicted on fugitive slaves by 
the hand of justice.”** Such was the contempt 
of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capra¬ 
ria, who were revered by the pious Mascezd as 
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the chosen servants of God.*^ Some of them 
were persuaded, by his entreaties, to embark 
on board the fleet; and it is observed, to the 
praise of the Roman general, that his days and 
nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and 
the occupation of singing psalms. The devout 
leader, who with such a reinforcement ap¬ 
peared confident of victory, avoided the dan¬ 
gerous rocks of Corsica, coasted along the east¬ 
ern side of Sardinia, and secured his ships 
against the violence of the south wind, by cast¬ 
ing anchor in the safe and capacious harbour of 
Cagliari, at the distance of one hundred and 
forty miles from the African shores. 

Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with 
all the forces of Africa. By the liber<»lity of his 
gifts and promises, he endeavoured to secure the 
doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiers, 
whilst he attracted to his standard the distant 
tribes of Gxtulia and ^Ethiopia. He proudly 
reviewed an army of seventy thousand men, and 
boasted, with the rash presumption which is the 
forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous caval¬ 
ry would trample under their horses* feet the 
troops of Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of 
burning sand, the natives of the cold regions of 
Gaul and Germany.^* But the Moor who com¬ 
manded the legions of Honorius was too well ac¬ 
quainted with the manners of the countrymen 
to entertain any serious apprehension of a 
naked and disorderly host of barbarians, whose 
left arm, instead of a shield, was protected only 
by a mantle; who were totally disarmed as soon 
as they had darted their javelin from their right ^ 
hand; and whose horses had nev^ been taught 
to bear the control, or to obey the guidance, of 
the bridle. He fixed his camp of five thousand 
veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a 
general engagement. As Mascezel advanced 
before the front with fair offers of peace and 
pardon, he encountered one of the foremost 
standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his 
refusal to yield, struck him on the arm with his 
sword. The arm and the standard sunk under 
the weight of the blow, and the imaginary act of 
submission was hastily repeated by all the 
standards of the line. At this signal the dis¬ 
affected cohorts proclaimed the name of their 
lawful sovereign; the barbarians, astonished by 
the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, 
according to their custom, in tumultuary flight; 
and Mascezel obtained the honours of an easy 
and almost bloodless victory.The tyrant es¬ 
caped from the field of battle to the sea-shore, 
and threw himself into a small vessel, with the 


hope of reaching in safety some friendly port of 
the empire of the East; but the obstinacy of the 
wind drove him back into the harbour of Ta- 
braca,^^ which had acknowledged, with the rest 
of the province, the dominion of Honorius, and 
the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, 
as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, 
seized and confined the person of Gildo in a 
dungeon; and his own despair saved him from 
the intolerable torture of supporting the pres¬ 
ence of an injured and victorious brother.®® 
The captives and the spoils of Africa were laid 
at the feet of the emperor; but Stilicho, whose 
moderation appeared more conspicuous and 
more sincere in the midst of prosperity, still af¬ 
fected to consult the laws of the republic, and 
referred to the senate and people of Rome the 
judgment of the most illustrious criminals.®^ 
Their trial was public and solemn; but the 
judges, in the exercise of this ol)Rolete and pre¬ 
carious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish 
the African magistrates who had intercepted 
the subsistence of the Roman people. The rich 
and guilty province was oppressed by the Irnpt*- 
rial ministers, who had a visible interest to mul¬ 
tiply the number of the accomplices of Gildo; 
and if an edict of Honorius seems to check the 
malicious industry of informers, a subsequent 
edict, at the distance of ten years, continues and 
renews the prosecution of the oftences which 
had been committed in the time q£ the general 
rebellion.®® The adherents of the tyrant who es¬ 
caped the first fury of the soldiers and the 
judges might derive some consolation from the 
tragic fate of his brother, who could never ob¬ 
tain his pardon for the extraordinary services 
which he had performed. After he had finished 
an important war in the space of a single winter, 
Mascezel was received at the court of Milan 
with loud applause, affected gratitude, and se¬ 
cret jealousy;®* and his death, which perhaps 
was the effect of accident, has been considered 
as the crime of Stilicho. In the passage of a 
bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied 
the master-general of the West, was suddenly 
thrown from his horse into the river; the offi¬ 
cious haste of the attendants was restrained by a 
cruel and perfidious smile which they observed 
on the countenance of Stilicho; and while they 
delayed the necessary assistance, the unfortu¬ 
nate Mascezel was irrecoverably dfowned.®^ 
The joy of the African triumph was happily 
connected with the nuptials of the emperor 
Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, the daugh¬ 
ter of Stilicho; and this equal and honourable 
alliance seemed to invest the powerful minister 
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with the authority of a parent over his submis- 
sive pupil. The muse of Claudian was not silent 
on this propitious day he sung, in various and 
lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair, 
and the glory of the hero who confinncd their 
union and supported their tlu'one. The ancient 
fables of Greece, which had almost ceased to be 
the object of religious faith, were saved from 
oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 
the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and 
love ; the triumphant progress of Venus over her 
native seas, and the mild influence which her 
presence diffused in the palace of Milan, express 
to every age the natural sentiments of the heart 
in the just and pleasing language of allegorical 
fiction. But the amorous impatience which 
Claudian attributes to the young prince“ must 
excite the smiles of the court; and his beauteous 
spouse (if she deserved the praise of Ijeauty) had 
not much to fear or to hope from the passions of 
her lover. Honorius was only in the fourteenth 
year of his age; Serena, the mother of his bride, 
deferred, by art or persuasion, the consumma¬ 
tion of the royal nv.ptial^, Maria died a virgin, 
after she had been ten years a wife; and the 
chastity of the emperor was secured by the cold¬ 
ness, or perhaps the debility, of his constitu¬ 
tion.®® His subjects, who attentively studied the 
character of their young sovereign, discovered 
that Honorius was without passions, and conse¬ 
quently without talents; and that his feeble and 


languid disposition was alike incapable of dis¬ 
charging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying 
the pleasures of his age. In his early youth he 
made some progress in the exercises of riding 
and drawing the bow; but he soon relinquished 
these fatiguing occupations, and the amuse¬ 
ment of feeding poultry became the serious and 
daily care of the monarch of the West,®^ who re¬ 
signed the reins of empire to the firm and skilful 
hand of his guardian Stilicho. The experience 
of history will countenance the suspicion that a 
prince who was born in the purple received a 
worse education than the meanest peasant of 
his dominions, and that the ambitious minister 
suffered him to attain the age of manhood with¬ 
out attempting to excite his courage or to en¬ 
lighten his understanding.®* I'hc predecessors of 
Honorius were accustomed to animate by their 
example, or at least by their presence, the val¬ 
our of the legions; and the dates of their laws 
attest the perpetual activity of their motions 
through the provinces of the Roman world. But 
the son of Theodosius passed the slumber of his 
life a captive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the indifferent, 
spectator of the ruin of the Western empire, 
which was repeatedly attacked, and finally sub¬ 
verted, by the arms of the barbarians. In the 
eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, 
it will seldom be necessary to mention the name 
of the emperor Honorius. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Revolt of the Goths. They plunder Greece. Two great Invasions of Italy by Alaric 
and Radagaisus. They are repulsed by Stilicho. The Germans overrun Gaul. 
Usurpation of Constantine in the West. Disgrace and Death of Stilicho. 


I F the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of 
their obligations to the great Theodosius, 
they were too soon convinced how painfully 
the spirit and abilities of their deceased em¬ 
peror had supported the frail and mouldering 
edifice of the republic. He died in the month of 
January; and before the end of the winter of the 
same year, the Gothic nation was in arms.* The 
barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard, and boldly avowed the hostile designs 
which they had long cherished in their ferocious 
minds. Their countrymen, who had been con¬ 
demned by the conditions of the last treaty to a 
life of tranquillity and labour, deserted their 
farms at the first sound of the trumpet, and 
eagerly resumed the weapons which they had 


reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Dan¬ 
ube were thrown open; the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued from their forests; and the un¬ 
common severity of the winter allowed the poet 
to remark “that they rolled their ponderous 
waggons over the broad and icy back of the in¬ 
dignant river.’** The unhappy natives of the 
provitf f'S to the south of the Danube submitted 
to the calamities which, in the course of twenty 
years, were almost grown familiar to their im¬ 
agination; and the various troops of barbarians 
who gloried in the Gothic name were irregularly 
spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia to 
the walls of Constantinople.® The interruption, 
or at least the diminution, of the subsidy which 
the Goths had received from the prudent liber- 
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ality of Theodosius, was the specious pretence 
of their revolt: the affront was embittered by 
their contempt for the unwarlike sons of Theo¬ 
dosius; and their resentment was inflamed by 
the weakness or treachery of the minister of 
Arcadius. The frequent visits of Rufinus to the 
camp of the barbarians, whose arms and apparel 
he affected to imitate, were considered as a suf¬ 
ficient evidence of his guilty correspondence; 
and the public enemy, from a motive either of 
gratitude or of policy, was attentive, amidst the 
general devastation, to spare the private estates 
of the unpopular praefect. The Goths, instead of 
being impelled by the blind and headstrong 
passions of their chiefs, were now directed by 
the bold and artful genius of Alaric. That re¬ 
nowned leader was descended from the noble 
race of the Balti,^ which yielded only to the 
royal dignity of the Amali: he had solicited the 
command of the Roman armies; and the Impe¬ 
rial court provoked him to demonstrate the folly 
of their refusal, and the importance of their loss. 
Whatever hopes might be entertained of the 
conquest of Constantinople, the judicious gen¬ 
eral soon abandoned an impracticable enter- 
{nise. In the midst of a divided court and a dis¬ 
contented people, the emperor Arcadius was 
terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms: but 
the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by 
the strength of the city; and the fortifications, 
both of the sea and land, might securely brave 
the impx>tent and random darts of the barba¬ 
rians. Alaric disdained to trample any longer on 
the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace* 
and Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful 
harvest of fame and riches in a province which 
had hitherto escaped the ravages of war.® 

The character of the civil and military officers 
on whom Rufinus had devolved the govern¬ 
ment of Greece confirmed the public suspicion 
that he had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom 
and learning to the Gothic invader. The pro- 
consul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a re¬ 
spectable father; and Gerontius, who com¬ 
manded the provincial troops, was much better 
qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a 
tyrant than to defend, with courage and ability, 
a country most remarkably fortified by the hand 
of nature. Alaric had traversed, without resis¬ 
tance, the plains of Macedonia and Thessaly, as 
far as the foot of Mount C>cta,a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. 
They stretched from east to west, to the edge of 
the sea-shore; and left, between the precipice 
and the Malian Gulf, an interval of three hun¬ 
dred feet, which in some places was contracted 


to a road capable of admitting only a single car* 
riage.* In this narrow pass of Thermopylae, 
where Leonidas and the three hundred Spar¬ 
tans had gloriously devoted their lives, the Goths 
might have been stopped, or destroyed, by a 
skilful general; and perhaps the view of that 
sacred spot might have kindled some sparks of 
military ardour in the breasts of the degenerate 
Greeks. The troops which had been posted to 
defend the straits of Thermopylae retired, as 
they were directed, without attempting to dis¬ 
turb the secure and rapid passage of Alaric;^ 
and the fertile fields of Phocis and Boeotia were 
instantly covered by a deluge of barbarians, 
who massacred the males of an age to bear arms, 
and drove away the beautiful females, with the 
spoil and cattle of the flaming villages. The 
travellers who visited Greece several years after¬ 
wards could easily discover the deep and bloody 
traces of the march of the Goths; and Thebes 
was less indebted for her preservation to the 
strength of her seven gates than to the eager 
haste of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the 
city of Athens and the important harbour of the 
Piraeus. The same impatience urged him to pre¬ 
vent the delay and danger of a siege, by the 
ofier of a capitulation; and as soon as the Athe¬ 
nians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, they 
were easily persuaded to deliver the greate.st 
part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of 
Minerva and its inhabitants. The treaty was 
ratified by solemn oaths, and observed with mu¬ 
tual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small 
and select train, was admitted within the walls; 
he indulged himself in the refreshment of the 
bath, accepted a splendid banquet which was 
provided by the magistrate, and affected to 
show that he was not ignorant of the manners of 
civilised nations.® But the whole territory of At¬ 
tica, from the promontoiy of Sunium to the 
town of Megara, was blasted by his baleful pres¬ 
ence; and, if wc may use the comparison of a 
contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resem¬ 
bled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaugh¬ 
tered victim. The distance between Megara and 
Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles; 
but the bad road^ an expressive nanse, which it 
still bears among the Greeks, wai, or might 
easily have been made, impassable for the march 
of an enemy. The thick and gloonly woods of 
Mount Cithaeron covered the inland country; 
the Scironian rocks approached the water’s 
edge, and hung over the narrow and winding 
path, which was confined above six miles along 
the sea-shore.® The pa.ssage of those rocks, so in¬ 
famous in every age, was tenninated by the 
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isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of firm 
and intrepid soldiers might have successfully de¬ 
fended a temporary entrenchment of five or six 
miles from the Ionian to the i£gean Sea. The 
confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus in their 
natural rampart had tempted them to neglect 
the care of their antique walls; and the avarice 
of the Roman governors had exhausted and be¬ 
trayed the unhappy province.^® Corinth, Argos, 
Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms 
of the Goths; and the most fortunate of the in¬ 
habitants were saved by death from beholding 
the slavery of their families and the conflagra¬ 
tion of their citics.^^ The vases and statues were 
distributed among the barbarians, with more 
regard to the value of the materials than to the 
elegance of the workmanship; the female cap¬ 
tives submitted to the laws of war; the enjoy¬ 
ment of beauty was the reward of valour; and 
the Greeks could not reasonably complain of an 
abuse which was justified by the example of the 
heroic timcs.“ The descendants of that extraor¬ 
dinary people, who bad considered valour and 
discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer re¬ 
membered the generous reply of their ancestors 
to an invader more formidable than Alaric. “If 
thou art a god, thou wilt not hurt those who 
have never injured thee; if thou art a man, ad» 
vance—and thou wilt find men equal to thy¬ 
self.”** From Thermopylae to Sparta the leader 
of the Goths pursued his victorious inarch with¬ 
out encountering any mortal antagonists; but 
one of the advocates of expiring Paganism has 
confidently asserted that the walls of Athens 
were guarded by the goddess Minerva, with her 
formidable i^gis, and by the angry phantom of 
Achilles,*^ and that the conqueror was dismayed 
by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece, 
In an age of miracles it would perhaps be un¬ 
just to dispute the claim of the historian Zosimus 
to the common benefit, yet it cannot be dissem¬ 
bled that the mind of Alaric was ill prepared to 
receive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the 
impressions of Greek superstition. The songs of 
Homer and the fame of Achilles had probably 
never reached the car of the illiterate barbarian^ 
and the Christian faith, which he had devoutly 
embraced, taught him to despise the imaginary 
deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion of the 
Goths, instead of vindicating the honours, con¬ 
tributed, at least accidently, to extirpate the 
last remains of Paganism; and the mysteries of 
Ceres, which had subsisted eighteen hundred 
years, did not survive the destruction of Eleusis 
and the calamities of Greece*^* 

Tlielast hope ofa people who could no longer 


depend on their arms, their gods, or their sov¬ 
ereign, was placed in the powerful assistance of 
the general of the West; and Stilicho, who had 
not been permitted to repulse, advanced to chas¬ 
tise the invaders of Greece.** A numerous fleet 
was equipped in the ports of Italy; and the 
troops, after a short and prosperous navigation 
over the Ionian Sea, were safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The 
woody and mountainous country of Arcadia, 
the fabulous residence of Pan and the Dryads, 
became the scene of a long and doubtful con¬ 
flict between two generals not unworthy of each 
other. The skill and perseverance of the Roman 
at length prevailed; and the Goths, after sus¬ 
taining a considerable loss from disease and de¬ 
sertion, gradually retreated to the lofty moun¬ 
tain of Pholoe, near the sources of the Peneus, 
and on the frontiers of Elis—a sacred country, 
which had formeAy been exempted from the 
calamities of war.*^ The camp of the barbarians 
was immediately besieged; the waters of the 
river** were diverted into another channel; and 
while they laboured under the intolerable pres¬ 
sure of thirst and hunger, a strong line of cir- 
cumvallation was formed to prevent their es¬ 
cape. After these precautions Stilicho, too con¬ 
fident of victory, retired to enjoy his triumph in 
the theatrical games and lascivious dances of 
the Greeks; his soldiers, deserting their stand¬ 
ards, spread themselves over the country of their 
allies, which they stripped t>f all that had been 
saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. 
Alaric appears to have seized the favourable 
moment to execute one of those hardy enter¬ 
prises in which the abilities of a general are dis- 
pla>ed with more genuine lustre than in the 
tumult of a day of battle. To extricate himself 
from the prison of Peloponnesus it was necessary 
that he should pierce the entrenchments which 
surrounded his camp; that he should perform a 
difficult and dangerous march of thirty miles, 
as far as the Gulf of Corinth; and that he should 
transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, 
over an arm of the sea, which, in the narrow in¬ 
terval between Rhium and the opposite shore, 
is at least half a mile in breadth.** The opera¬ 
tions of Alaric must have been secret, prudent, 
and rapid, since the Roman general was con¬ 
founded by the intelligence that the Goths, who 
had eluded his cflbrts, were in full possession of 
the important province of Epirus. This unfortu¬ 
nate delay allowed Alaric sufficient time to con¬ 
clude the treaty which he secretly negotiated 
with the ministers of Constantinople. The ap¬ 
prehension of a civil war compelled Stilicho to 
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retire, at the haughty mandate of his rivals, 
from the dominions of Arcadius; and he re¬ 
spected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable 
character of the ally and servant of the emperor 
of the East 

A Grecian philosopher,’® who visited Con¬ 
stantinople soon after the death of Theodosius, 
published his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings and the state of the Roman re¬ 
public. Synesius observes and deplores the fatal 
abuse which the imprudent bounty of the late 
emperor had introduced into the military ser¬ 
vice. The citizens and subjects had purchased an 
exemption from the indispensable duty of de¬ 
fending their country, which was supported by 
the arms of barbarian mercenaries. The fugi¬ 
tives of Scythia were permitted to disgrace the 
illustrious dignities of the empire; their fero¬ 
cious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint 
of laws, were more anxious to acquire the riches 
than to imitate the arts of a people the object of 
their contempt and hatred; and the power of 
the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, p>erpetually 
suspended over the p>eace and safety of the de¬ 
voted state. The measures which Synesius rec¬ 
ommends are the dictates of a bold and gener¬ 
ous patriot. He exhorts the emperor to revive 
the courage of his subjects by the example of 
manly virtue; to banish luxury from the court 
and from the camp; to substitute, in the place 
of the barbarian mercenaries, an army of men 
interested in the defence of their laws and of 
their property; to force, in such a moment of 
public danger, the mechanic from his shop and 
the philosopher from his school ;^o rouse the in¬ 
dolent citizen from his dream of pleasure; and 
to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the 
hands of the laborious husbandman. At the head 
of such troops, who might deserve the name and 
would display the spirit of Romans, he animates 
the son of Theodosius to encounter a race of 
barbarians who were destitute of any real cour¬ 
age ; and never to lay down his arms till he had 
chased them far away into the solitudes of 
Scythia, or had reduced them to the state of ig¬ 
nominious servitude which the Lacedaemonians 
formerly imposed on the captive Helots.’* The 
court of Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded 
the eloquence, and neglected the advice of Sy¬ 
nesius. Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses 
the emperor of the East in the language of rea¬ 
son and virtue which he might have used to a 
Spartan king, had not condescended to form a 
practicable scheme, consistent with the temper 
and circumstances of a degenerate age. Perhaps 
the pride of the ministers, whose business was 


seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, 
as wild and visionary, every proposal which ex¬ 
ceeded the measure of their capacity, and devi¬ 
ated from the forms and precedents of office. 
While the oration of Synesius and the downfall 
of the barbarians were the topics of popular con¬ 
versation, an edict was published at Constanti¬ 
nople which declared the promotion of Alaric 
to the rank of master-general of the Eastern II- 
lyricum. The Roman provincials, and the allies 
who had respected the faith of treaties, were 
justly indignant that the ruin of Greece and 
Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful mag¬ 
istrate in the cities which he had so lately be¬ 
sieged. The fathers whose sons he had massacred, 
the husbands whose wives he had violated, were 
subject to his authority; and the success of his 
rebellion encouraged the ambition of every 
leader of the foreign mercenaries. The use to 
which Alaric applied his new command distin¬ 
guishes the firm and judicious character of his 
policy. He issued his orders to the four maga¬ 
zines and manufactuies of offensive and defen¬ 
sive arms, Margus, Ratiaria, Naissus, and Thes- 
salonica, to provide his troops with an extraor¬ 
dinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and 
spears; the unhappy provincials were compelled 
to forge the instruments of their own destruc¬ 
tion; and the barbarians removed the only de¬ 
fect which had sometimes disappointed the ef¬ 
forts of their courage.” The birth of Alaric, the 
glory of his past exploits, and the confidence in 
his future designs, insensibly united the body of 
the nation under his victorious standards; and, 
with the unanimous consent of the barbarian 
chieftains, the master-general of lllyricum was 
elevated, according to ancient custom, on a 
shield, and solemnly proclaimed king of the 
Visigoths.” Armed with this double power, 
seated on the verge of the two empires, he alter¬ 
nately sold his deceitful promises to the courts 
of Arcadius and Honorius,’^ till he declared and 
executed his resolution of invading the domin¬ 
ions of the West. The provinces of Europe which 
belonged to the Eastern emperor were already 
exhausted, those of Asia were inac^ssible, and 
the strength of Constantinople had resisted his 
attack. But he was tempted by the fame, the 
beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he had twice 
visited; and he secretly aspired tx> plant the 
Gothic standard on the walls of Rome, and to 
enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of 
three hundred triumphs.’* 

The scarcity of facts,’* and the uncertainty of 
dates,’* oppose our attempts to describe the cir- 
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cuimtances of the first invasion of Italy by the 
arms of Alaric. His inarch, perhaps from Thes- 
salonica, through the warlike and hostile coun¬ 
try of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; his passage of those mountains, which 
were strongly guarded by troops and entrench¬ 
ments; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to 
have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, 
the length of the interval would suggest a prob¬ 
able suspicion that the Gothic king retreated 
towards the banks of the Danube, and rein¬ 
forced his army with fresh swarms of barbarians, 
before he again attempted to penetrate into the 
heart of Italy, Since the public and important 
events escape the diligence of the historian, he 
may amuse himself with contemplating for a 
moment the influence of the arms of Alaric on 
the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a pres¬ 
byter of Aquileia, and an husbandman of Ve¬ 
rona. The l(‘arncd Rufinus, who was summoned 
by his enemies to appear before a Roman syn¬ 
od,** wisely prcfcrif»,d ui** dangers of a besieged 
city; and the barbarians, who furiously shook 
the walls of Aquileia, might save him from the 
cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the re¬ 
quest of the same bishops, w'as severely whipped 
and condemned to perpetual exile on a desert 
island,** The old man** who had passed his sim¬ 
ple and innocent life in the neighbourhood of 
Verona, was a stranger to the quarrels both of 
kings and of bishops; hxs pleasures, his desires, 
his knowledge, were confined within the little 
circle of his paternal farm; and a staff supported 
his aged steps on the same ground where he had 
sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and 
rustic felicity (which Claudian describes with so 
much truth and feeling) was still exposed to the 
undistinguishing rage of war. His trees, his old 
cordtmparmy trees,** must blaze in the conflagra¬ 
tion of the whole country; a detachment of 
Gotliic cavalry might sweep away his cottage 
and his family; and the power of Alaric could 
destroy this happiness, which he was not able 
either to taste or to bestow. “Fame,” says the 
poet, “encircling with terror her gloomy wings, 
proclaimed the march of tlie barbarian army, 
and filled Italy with consternation:” the appre¬ 
hensions of each individual were increas^ in 
just proportion to the measure of his fortune: 
and the most timid, who had already embarked 
their valuable effects, meditated their escape to 
the island of Sicily or the Afiicaq coast. The 
public distress was aggravated by the fears and 
reproaches of superstition.** Every hour pro¬ 


duced some horrid tale of strange and porten¬ 
tous accidents: the Pagans deplored the neglect 
of omens and the interruption of sacrifices; but 
the Christians still derived some comfort from 
the powerful intercession of the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs.** 

The emperor Honorius was distinguished, 
above his subjects, by the pre-eminence of fear as 
well as of ranL The pride and luxury in which 
he was educated had not allowed him to suspect 
that there existed on the earth any power pre¬ 
sumptuous enough to invade the repose of the 
successor of Augustus. The arts of flattery con¬ 
cealed the impending danger till Alaric ap¬ 
proached the palace of Milan. But when the 
sound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or even 
the rashness, of his age, he eagerly listened to 
those timid counsellors who proposed to convey 
his sacred person and his faithful attendants to 
some secure and distant station in the provinces 
of Gaul. Stilicho alone** had courage and au¬ 
thority to resist this disgraceful measure, which 
would have abandoned Rome and Italy to the 
barbarians; but as the troops of the palace had 
been lately detached to the Rhaetian frontier, 
and as the resource of new levies was slow and 
precarious, the general of the West could only 
promise that, if the court of Milan would main¬ 
tain their ground during his absence, he w'ould 
soon return with an army equal to the encoun¬ 
ter of the Gothic king. VVithout losing a moment 
(while each moment was so important to the 
public safety), Stilicho hastily embarked on the 
Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and 
snow amidst the severity of an Alpine winter, 
and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected pres¬ 
ence, the enemy, who had disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of Rhaetia.** The barbarians, perhaps 
some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firm¬ 
ness of a chief who still assumed the language of 
command; and the choice which he conde¬ 
scended to make of a select number of their 
bravest youth was considered as a mark of his 
esteem and favour. The cohorts, who were de¬ 
livered from the neighbouring foe, diligently re¬ 
paired to the Imperial standard; and Stilicho 
issued his orders to the most remote troops of 
the West, to advance, by rapid marches, to the 
defence of Honorius and of Italy. The fortresses 
of the Rhine were abandoned; and the safety of 
Gaul was protected only by the faith of the Ger¬ 
mans, and the ancient terror of the Roman 
name. Even the legion which had been sta¬ 
tioned to guard the wall of Britain against the 
Caledonians of the Nortli was hastily recalled;** 
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and a numerou3 body of the cavalry of the Alani so long expected. At the head of a chosen and 
was persuaded to engage in the service of the intrepid vanguard, Stilicho swam the stream of 


emperor, who anxiously expected the return of 
his general. The prudence and vigour of Stilicho 
were conspicuous on this occasion, which re¬ 
vealed, at the same time, the weakness of the fall¬ 
ing empire. The legions of Rome, which had 
long since languished in the gradual decay of 
discipline and courage, were exterminated by 
the (jk>thic and civil wars; and it was found im¬ 
possible without exhausting and exposing the 
provinces, to assemble an army for the defence 
of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abandon his sover¬ 
eign in the unguarded palace of Milan, he had 
probably calculated the term of his absence, the 
distance of the enemy, and the obstacles that 
might retard their march. He principally de¬ 
pended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the 
Mincius, the Oglio, and the Addua, which, in 
the winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by 
the melting of the snows, are commonly swelled 
into broad and impetuous torrents.’^ But the 
season happened to be remarkably dry; and the 
Goths could traverse, without impediment, the 
wide and stony beds, whose centre was faintly 
marked by the course of a shallow stream. The 
bridge and passage of the Addua was secured 
by a strong detachment of the Gothic army; 
aiid as Alaric approached the walls, or rather 
the suburbs, of ^^lan, he enjoyed the proud sat¬ 
isfaction of seeing the emperor of the Romans 
fly before him. Hononus, accompanied by a 
feeble train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily* 
retreated towards the Alps, with a design of se¬ 
curing his person in the city of Arles, which had 
often been the royal residence of his predeces¬ 
sors. But Honorius’^ had scarcely passed the Po 
before he was overtaken by the speed of the 
Gothic cavalry;" since the urgency of the dan¬ 
ger compelled him to seek a temporary shelter 
within the fortification of Asta, a town of Ligu¬ 
ria or Piemont, situate on the banks of the Tana- 
nts.'*^ The siege of an obscure place, which con¬ 
tained so rich a prize, and seemed incapable of 
a long resistance, was instantly formed, and in- 
defatigahly pressed, by the king of the Goths; 
and the bold declaration, which the emperor 
might afterwards make, that his breast had 
never been susceptible of fear, did not probably 
obtain much credit even in his own court." In 
the last and almost hopeless extremity, after the 
barbarians had already proposed the indignity 
of a capitulation, the Imperial captive was sud¬ 
denly relieved by the fame, the approach, and 
at length the presence, of the hero whom he had 


the Addua, to gain the time which he must have 
lost in the attack of the bridge; the passage of 
the Po was an enterprise of much less hazard 
and difiiculty; and the successful action, in which 
he cut his way through the Gothic camp under 
the walls of Asta, revived the hopes and vindi¬ 
cated the honour of Rome. Instead of grasping 
the fruit of his victory, the barbarian was gradu¬ 
ally invested, on every side, by the troops of the 
West, who successively issued through all the 
passes of the Alps; his quarters were straitened; 
his convoys were intercepted; and the vigilance 
of the Romans prepared to form a chain of forti¬ 
fications, and to besiege the lines of the besieg¬ 
ers. A military council was assembled of the 
long-haired chiefs of the Gothic nation; of aged 
warriors, whose bodies were wrapped in furs, 
and whose stem countenances were marked 
with honourable wounds. They weighed the 
glory of persisting in their attempt against the 
advantage of securing their plunder; and they 
recommended the prudent measure of a season¬ 
able retreat. In this important debate, Alaric 
displayed the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; 
and afler he had reminded his countrymen of 
their achievements and of their designs, he con¬ 
cluded his animating speech by the solemn and 
positive assurance that he was resolved to find 
in Italy cither a kingdom or a grave." 

The loose discipline of the barbanans always 
exp>osed them to the danger of a surprise; but, 
instead of choosing the dissolute hours of riot 
and intemperance, Stilicho resolved to attack 
the Christian Goths whilst they were devoutly 
employed in celebrating the festival of Easter.^’ 
The execution of the stratagem, or, as it was 
termed by the clcrg^y, of the sacrilege, was in¬ 
trusted to Saul, a barbarian and a Pagan, who 
had served, however, with distinguished repu¬ 
tation among the veteran generab of Theodo¬ 
sius. The camp of the Goths, which Alaric had 
pitched in the neighbourhood of Pollentia,^^ 
was thrown into confusion by the iudden and 
impetuous charge of the Imperial cgvalry; but, 
in a few moments, the undaunted gefnius of their 
leader gave them an order and a field of battle; 
and, soon as they had recovered ir4m their as¬ 
tonishment, the pious confidence tlfat the God 
of the Christians would assert their Cause added 
new strength to their native valour. In this en¬ 
gagement, which was long maintained with 
equal courage and success, the chief of the Alani, 
whose diminutive and savage form concealed a 
magnanimous soul, approved his suspected loy- 
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ally, by the zeal with which he fought and fell 
in the service of the republic; and the fame of 
this gallant barbarian has been imperfectly pre¬ 
served in the verses of Glaudian, since the poet, 
who celebrates lus virtue, has omitted the men¬ 
tion of his name. His death was followed by the 
flight and dismay of the squadrons which he 
commanded; and the defeat of the wing of cav¬ 
alry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if 
Stilicho had not immediately led the Roman 
and barbarian infantry to the attack. The skill 
of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, 
surmounted every obstacle. In the evening of 
the bloody day, the Goths retreated from the 
field of battle; the entrenchments of their camp 
were forced, and the scene of rapine and slaugh¬ 
ter made some atonement for the calamities 
which they had inflicted on the subjects of the 
empire.^* The magnificent spoib of Corinth and 
Argos enriched the veterans of the West; the 
captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently 
claimed his promise of Roman jewels and Patri¬ 
cian handmaids,^* was reduced to implore the 
mercy of the insulting foe, and many thousand 
prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, dis¬ 
persed through the provinces of Italy the praises 
of their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stili- 
cho^^ was compared by the poet, and perhaps 
by the public, to that of Marius; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountered and de¬ 
stroyed another army of Northern barbarians. 
The huge bones and the empty helmets of the 
Cimbri and of the Goths would easily be con¬ 
founded by succeeding generations; and poster¬ 
ity might erect a common trophy to the mem¬ 
ory of the two mast illustrious generals, who had 
vanquished, on the same memorable ground, 
the two most formidable enemies of Rome.** 
The eloquence of Claudian** has celebrated, 
with lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, 
one of the most glorious days in the life of his 
patron; but his reluctant and partial muse be¬ 
stows more genuine praise on the character of 
the Gothic king. His name is, indeed, branded 
with the reproachful epithets of pirate and rob¬ 
ber, to which the conquerors of every age are so 
justly entitled; but the poet of Stilicho is com- 
pelleci to acknowledge that Alaric possessed the 
invincible temper of mind which rises superior 
to every misfortune, and derives new resources 
from adversity. After the total defeat of his in¬ 
fantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, from the 
field of battle, with the greatest part of his cav¬ 
alry entire and unbroken. Without wasting a 
moment to lament the irreparable loss of so 
many brave companions, he left his victorious 


enemy to bind in chains the captive Images of a 
Gothic king;*® and boldly resolved to break 
through the unguarded passes of the Apennine, 
to spread desolation over the fruitful face of Tus¬ 
cany, and to conquer or die before the gates of 
Rome. The capit^ was saved by the active and 
incessant diligence of Stilicho; but he respected 
the despair of his enemy; and, instead of com¬ 
mitting the fate of the republic to the chance of 
another battle, he proposed to purchase the ab¬ 
sence of the barbarians. The spirit of Alaric 
would have rejected such terms, the permission 
of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, with con¬ 
tempt and indignation; but he exercised a lim¬ 
ited and precarious authority over the inde¬ 
pendent chieftains who had raised him, for thnr 
service, above the rank of his equals; they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful gen¬ 
eral, and many of them were tempted to consult 
their interest by a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. The king submitted to the 
voice of his people, ratified the treaty with the 
empire of the West, and repassed the Po with 
the remains of the flourishing army which he 
had led into Italy. A considerable part of the 
Roman forces still continued to attend his mo¬ 
tions: and Stilicho, who maintained a secret 
correspondence with some of the barbarian 
chiefs, was punctually appraised of the designs 
that were formed in the camp and council of 
Alaric. The king of the Goths, ambitious to sig¬ 
nalise his retreat by some splendid achievement, 
had resolved to occupy the important city of 
Verona, which commands the principal passage 
of the Rhaetian Alps; and, directing his march 
through the territories of those German tribes 
whose alliance would restore his exhausted 
strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the 
wealthy and unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. 
Ignorant of the treason which had already be¬ 
trayed his bold and judicious enterprise, he ad¬ 
vanced towards the passes of the mountains, 
already possessed by the Imperial troops; vs'bere 
he was exposed, almost at the same instant, to 
a general attack in the front, on his flanks, and 
in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small dis¬ 
tance from the walls of Verona, the loss of the 
Goths was not less heavy than that which they 
had sustained in the defeat of Pollentia; and 
their valiant king, w ho escaped by the swiftness 
of his horse, roust either have been slain or made 
prisoner, if the hasty rashness of the Alani had 
not disappointed the measures of the Roman 
general. Alaric secured the remains of his army 
on the adjacent rocks; and prepared himself, 
with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege 
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against the superior numbers of the enemy, who 
invested him on all sides. But he could not op*- 
pose the destructive progress of hunger and dis¬ 
ease; nor was it possible for him to check the 
continual desertion of his impatient and capri¬ 
cious barbarians. In this extremity he still found 
resources in his own courage, or in the modera¬ 
tion of his adversary; and the retreat of the 
Gothic king was considered as the deliverance 
of Italy.® Yet the people, and even the clergy, 
incapable of forming any rational judgment of 
the business of peace and war, presumed to ar¬ 
raign the policy of Stilicho, who so often van¬ 
quished, so often surrounded, and so often dis¬ 
missed the implacable enemy of the republic. 
The first moment of the public safety is devoted 
to gratitude and joy; but the second is diligently 
occupied by envy and calumny.® 

The citizens of Rome had been astonished by 
the approach of Alaric; and the diligence with 
which they laboured to restore the walls of the 
capital confessed their own fears, and the de¬ 
cline of the empire. After the retreat of the bar¬ 
barians, Honorius was directed to accept the 
dutiful invitation of the senate, and to celebrate, 
in the Imperial city, the auspicious era of the 
Gothic victory, and of his sixth consulship. The 
suburbs and the streets, from the Milvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the Roman 
people, who, in the space of an hundred years, 
had only thrice been honoured with the pres¬ 
ence of their sovereigns. While their eyes were 
fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was deserv¬ 
edly seated by the side of his royal pupil, tliey 
applauded the pomp of a triumph which was 
not stained, like that of Constantine or of Theo¬ 
dosius, with civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely 
erected: but in less than seven years, the Gothic 
conquerors of Rome might read, if they were 
able to read, the superb inscription of that mon¬ 
ument, which attested the total defeat and de¬ 
struction of their nation.*^ The emperor resided 
several months in the capital, and every part of 
his behaviour was regulated with care to con¬ 
ciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, 
and the people of Rome. The clergy was edified 
by his frequent visits, and liberal gifts, to the 
shrines of the apostles. The fenate, who, in the 
triumphal procession, had lieen excused from 
the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot 
the Imperial chariot, was treated with the de¬ 
cent reverence which Stilicho always affected 
for that assembly. The people was repeatedly 
gratified by the attention and courtesy of Hono¬ 
rius in the public games, which were celebrated 


on that occasion with a magnificence not un¬ 
worthy of the spectator. As soon as the appointed 
number of chariot-races was concluded, the 
decoration of the circus was suddenly changed; 
the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various 
and splendid entertainment; and the chase was 
succeeded by a military dance, which seems, in 
the lively description of Glaudian, to present 
the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman 
combats of gladiators®* polluted for the last time 
the amphitheatre of Rome. The first Christian 
emperor may claim the honour of the first edict 
which condemned the art and amusement of 
shedding human blood ;*• but this benevolent 
law expressed the wishes of the prince, without 
reforming an inveterate abuse which degraded 
a civilised nation below the condition of savage 
cannibals. Several hundred, perhaps several 
thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in 
the great cities of the empire; and the month of 
December, more peculiarly devoted to the com¬ 
bats of gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of 
the Roman people a grateful spectacle of blood 
and cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the vic¬ 
tory of Pollentia, a Christian poet exhorted the 
emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the lior- 
rid custom which had so long resisted the voice 
of humanity and religion The pathetic repre¬ 
sentations of Prudentius were less effectual than 
the generous boldness of Tclem^chus, an Asiatic 
monk, whose death was more useful to mankind 
than his life.*® The Romans were provoked by 
the interruption of their pleasures; and the rash 
monk, who had descended into the arena, to 
separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under 
a shower of stones. But the madness of the peo¬ 
ple soon subsided: they respected the memory 
of Tclemachus, who had deserved the honours 
of martyrdom; and they submitted, without a 
murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which abol¬ 
ished for ever the human sacrifices of the amphi¬ 
theatre. The citizens, who adhered to the man¬ 
ners of their ancestors, might perhaps insinuate 
that the last remains of a martial spirit were pre¬ 
served in this school of fortitude, which accus¬ 
tomed the Romans to the sight of blood, and to 
the contempt of death: a vain and cruel preju¬ 
dice, so nobly confuted by the valour of ancient 
Greece and of modern Europe !• 

The recent danger to which the person of the 
cmjjcror had been exposed in the defenceless 
palace of Milan urged him to seek a retreat in 
some inaccessible fortress of Italy, where he 
might securely remain, while the open country 
was covered by a deluge of barbarians. On the 
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coast of the Hadriatic, about ten or twelve miles 
from the most southern of the seven mouths of 
the Po, the Thessalians had founded the ancient 
colony of Ravenna, which they afterwards re¬ 
signed to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, who 
had observed the opportunity of the place, pre¬ 
pared, at the distance of three miles from the 
old town, a capacious harbour for the reception 
of two hundred and fifty ships of war. This na¬ 
val establishment, which included the arsenals 
and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and 
the houses of the artificers, derived its origin 
and name from the permanent station of the 
Roman fleet; the intermediate space was soon 
filled with buildings and inhabitants, and the 
three extensive and populous quarters of Ra¬ 
venna gradually contributed to form one of the 
most important cities of Italy. The principal 
canal of Augustus poured a copious stream of 
the waters of the Po through the midst of the 
city, to the entrance of the harbour; the same 
waters were introduced into the profound ditches 
that encompassed the walls; they were distrib¬ 
uted by a thou«^iM’ subordinate canals into 
every part of the city, which they divided into a 
variety of small islands; the communication was 
maintained only by the use of boats and bridges; 
and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance 
may lx; compared to that of Venice, were raised 
on the foundation of wooden piles. The adja¬ 
cent country, to the distance of many miles, was 
a deep and impassable morass; and the artificial 
causeway which connected Ravenna with the 
continent might be easily guarded or destroyed 
on the approach of an hostile army. These mo¬ 
rasses were inicrsix'rsed, however, with vine¬ 
yards; and though the soil was exhausted by 
four or five crojw, the town enjoyed a more 
plentiful supply of wine than of fresh water.®^ 
The air, instead of receiving the sickly and al¬ 
most pestilential exhalations of low and marshy 
grounds, was distinguished, like the neighbour¬ 
hood of Alexandria, as uncommonly pure and 
salubrious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Hadriatic, 
which swept the canals, interrupted the un¬ 
wholesome stagnation of the waters, and floated, 
every day, the vessels of the adjacent country 
into the heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat 
of the sea has left the modern city at the dis¬ 
tance of four miles from the Hadriatic, and as 
early as the fifth or sixth century of tlic Chris¬ 
tian era the port of Augustus was converted into 
pleasant orchards, and a lonely grove of pines 
covered the ground where the Roman fleet once 
rode at anchor.®* Even this alteration contrib¬ 


uted to increase the natural strength of the 
place, and the shallowness of the water was a 
sufficient barrier against the large ships of the 
enemy. This advantageous situation was forti¬ 
fied by art and labour; and in the twentieth 
year of his age the emperor of the West, anxious 
only for his personal safety, retired to the per¬ 
petual confinement of the walls and morasses of 
Ravenna. The example of Honorius was imi¬ 
tated by his feeble successors, the Gothic kings, 
and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied the 
throne and palace of the emperors; and till the 
middle of the eighth century Ravenna was con¬ 
sidered as the seat of government and the capi¬ 
tal of Italy.®* 

The fears of Honorius were not without foun¬ 
dation, nor were his precautions without effect. 
While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresis¬ 
tible impulse that appears to have been grad¬ 
ually communicated from the eastern extremity 
of the continent of Asia. The Chinese annals, as 
they have lx*en interpreted by the learned in¬ 
dustry of the present age, may be usefully ap¬ 
plied to reveal the secret and remote causes of 
the fall of the Roman empire. The extensive 
territory to the north of the great w^all was pos¬ 
sessed after the flight of the Huns by the vic¬ 
torious Sienpi; who were sometimes broken in¬ 
to independent tribes, and sometimes rc-united 
under a .supreme chief; till at length, styling 
themselves Topa, or masters of the earth, they 
acquired a more solid consistence and a more 
formidable power. The Topa soon compelled 
the pastoral nations «>f the eastern desert to ac¬ 
knowledge the superiority of their arms; they in¬ 
vaded China in a period of weakness and intes¬ 
tine discord; and these fortunate Tartars, adopt¬ 
ing the laws and manners of the vanquished 
people, founded an Imperial dynasty, which 
reigned near one hundred and sixty years over 
the northern provinces of the monarchy. Some 
generations before they ascended the throne of 
China, one of the Topa princes had enlisted in 
his cavalry a slave of the name of Moko, re¬ 
nowned for his valour, but who was tempted, 
by ♦he fear of punishment, to desert his stand¬ 
ard, and to range the desert at the head of an 
hundred followers. Tliis gang of robbers and 
outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numer¬ 
ous people, distinguished by the appellation of 
Geou^ffi; and their hereditary chieftains, the 
posterity of Moko the slave, assumed their rank 
among the Scythian mnnarciis. The youth of 
Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was ex- 
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erased by those misfortunes which are the 


school of heroes. He bravely struggled with ad¬ 
versity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, 
and became the legislator of his nation and the 
conqueror of Tartary. His troops were distrib¬ 
uted into regular bands of an hundred and of 
a thousand men; cowards were stoned to death; 
the most splendid honours were proposed as the 
reward of valour; and Toulun, who had knowl¬ 
edge enough to despise the learning of China, 
adopted only such arts and institutions as were 
favourable to the military spirit of his govern¬ 
ment. His tents, which he removed in the winter 
season to a more southern latitude, were pitched 
during the summer on the fruitful banks of the 
Selinga. His conquests stretched from Corea far 
beyond the river Irtish. He vanquished, in the 
country to the north of the Caspian sea, the 
nation of the Huns*^ and the new title of Kharty or 
Ce^ariy expressed the fame and power which he 
derived from this memorable victory.®^ 

The chain of events is interrupted, or rather 
is concealed, as it passes from the Volga to the 
Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa¬ 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese and of 
the Roman geography. Yet the temper of the 
barbarians, and the experience of successive 
emigrations, sufficiently declare that the Huns, 
who were oppressed by the arms of the Geou- 
gen, soon withdrew from the presence of an in¬ 
sulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine 
were already occupied by their kindred tribes; 
and their hasty flight, which they soon convert¬ 
ed into a bold attack, would more naturally be* 
directed towards the rich and level plains 
through which the Vistula gently flows into the 
Baltic sea. The North must again have been 
alarmed and agitated by the invasion of the 
Huns; and the nations who retreated before them 
must have pressed with incumbent weight on 
the confines of Germany.®® The inhabitants of 
those regions which the ancients have assigned 
to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Burgundians, 
might embrace the resolution of abandoning 
to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and 
morasses, or at least discharging their superflu¬ 
ous numbers on the provinces of the Roman em¬ 
pire.®® About four years after the victorious 
Toulun had assumed the title of Khan of the 
Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 
dogast, or Radagaisus,®^ marched from the 
northern extremities of Germany almost to the 
gates of Rome, and left the remains of his army 
to achieve the destruction of the West. The 
Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, 
fonned the strength ofthis mighty host; but the 


Alani, who had found an hospitable reception 
in their new seats, added their active cavalry to 
the heavy infantry of the Germans; and the 
Gk)thic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the 
standard of Radagaisus, that, by some histori¬ 
ans, he has been styled the King of the Goths. 
Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above 
the vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant 
deeds, glittered in the van;®® and the whole 
multitude, which was not less than two hundred 
thousand fighting men, might be increased, by 
the accession of women, of children, and of 
slaves, to the amount of four hundred thousand 
persons. This formidable emigration issued from 
the same coast of the Baltic which had poured 
forth the myriads of the Cimbri and Teutones 
to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the 
republic. After the departure of those barbari¬ 
ans, their native country, which was marked by 
the vestiges of their greatness, long ramparts 
and gigantic moles,®® remained, during some 
ages, a vast and dreary solitude; till the human 
species was renewed by the powers of genera¬ 
tion, and the vacancy was filled by the influx of 
new inhabitants. The nations who now usurp 
an extent of land which they are unable to cul¬ 
tivate would soon be assisted by the industrious 
poverty of their neighbours, if the government 
of Europe did not protect the claims of domin¬ 
ion and property. 

The correspondence of nations was in that 
age so imperfect and precarious,That the revo¬ 
lutions of the North might escape the knowl¬ 
edge of the court of Ravenna, till the dark 
cloud, which was collected along the coast of 
the Baltic, burst in thunder upon the banks of 
the Upper Danube. The emperor of the West, 
if his ministers disturbed his amusements by the 
news of the impending danger, was satisfied 
with being the occasion and the spectator of the 
war."^® The safety of Rome was intrusted to the 
counsels and the sword of Stilicho; but such was 
the feeble and exhausted state of the empire, 
that it was impossible to restore the fortifica¬ 
tions of the Danube, or to prevent by a vigorous 
effort the invasion of the Germans^'^^ The hopes 
of the vigilant minister of Honorips were con¬ 
fined to the defence of Italy. Hf once more 
abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, 
pressed the new levies, which were rigorously 
exacted and pusillanimously eluded; employed 
the most efficacious means to arrest or allure the 
deserters; and offered the gift of freedom and of 
two pieces of gold to all the slaves who would 
enlist.**^ By these efforts he painfully collected 
from the subjects of a great empire an army of 
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thirty or forty thousand men, which in the days 
of Scipio or Gamillus, would have been instant¬ 
ly furnished by the free citizens of the territory 
of Rome.’* The thirty legions of Stilicho were 
reinforced by a large body of l^arbarian auxili¬ 
aries; the faithful Alani were personally attach¬ 
ed to his service; and the troops of Huns and of 
Goths, who marched under the banners of their 
native princes Huldin and Sarus, were ani¬ 
mated by interest and resentment to oppose the 
ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the con¬ 
federate Germans passed without resistance the 
Alps, the Po, and the Apennine; leaving on one 
hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius secure¬ 
ly buried among the marshes of Ravenna, and, 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, 
but who seems to have avoided a decisive battle 
till he had assembled his distant forces. Many 
cities of Italy were pillaged or destroyed; and 
the siege of Florcnce^^ by Radagaisus is one of 
the earliest events in the history of that cele¬ 
brated republic, whose firmness checked and 
delayed the unskilful lury of the barbarians. 
The senate and people trembled at their ap¬ 
proach within an hundred and eighty miles of 
Rome, and anxiously compared the danger 
which they had escaped with the new perils to 
which they were exposed. Alaric was a Chris¬ 
tian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined 
army; who understood the laws of war, who re¬ 
spected the sanctity of treaties, and who had 
familiarly conversed with the subjects of the 
empire in the same camps and the same church¬ 
es. The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the 
manners, the religion, and even the language of 
the civilised nations of the South. The fierceness 
of his temper was exasperated by cruel super¬ 
stition; and it was universally believed that he 
had hound himself by a solemn vow to reduce 
the city into a heap of stones and ashes, and to 
sacrifice the most illustrious of the Roman sen¬ 
ators on the altars of those gods who were ap¬ 
peased by human blood. The public danger, 
which should have reconciled all domestic ani¬ 
mosities, displayed the incurable madness of 
religious faction. The oppressed votaries of Jupi¬ 
ter and Mercury respected, in the implacable 
enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
Pagan; loudly declared that they were more 
apprehensive of the sacrifices than of the arms 
of Radagaisus; and secretly rejoiced in the ca¬ 
lamities of their country, which condemned the 
faith of their Christian adversaries.^* 

Florence was reduced to the last extremity; 
and the fainting courage of the citizens was sup¬ 


ported only by the authority of St. Ambrose, 
who had communicated in a dream the promise 
of a speedy deliverance.^® On a sudden they be¬ 
held from their walls the banners of Stilicho, 
who advanced with his united force to the relief 
of the faithful city, and who soon marked that 
fatal spot for the grave of the barbarian host. 
The apparent contradictions of those writers 
who variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, 
may l)e reconciled without offering much \io- 
lence to their respective testimonies. Orosius 
and Augustin, who were intimately connected 
by friendship and leligion, ascribe this miracu¬ 
lous victory to the providence of God rather 
than to the valour of man.^^ They strictly ex¬ 
clude every idea of chance, or even of blood¬ 
shed, and positively affirm that the Romans, 
whose camp was the scene of plenty and idle¬ 
ness, enjoyed the distress of the barbarians slow¬ 
ly expiring on the^^i^arp and barren ridge of the 
hills of Farsiilar, which rise above the city of 
Florence. Their extravagant assertion that not 
a single soldier of the Christian army was killed, 
or even wounded, may be dismissed with silent 
contempt; but the rest of the narrative of Au¬ 
gustin and Orosius is consistent with the state of 
the war and the character of Stilicho. Conscious 
that he commanded the last army of the repub¬ 
lic, hi.n prudence would not expose it in the open 
field to the headstrong fury of the Germans. 
The method of surrounding the enemy with 
strong lines of circumvallation, which he had 
twice employed against the Gothic king, was 
repeated on a larger scale and with more con¬ 
siderable effect. The examples of Carsar must 
have been familiar to the most illiterate of the 
Roman warriors; and the fortifications of Dyr- 
rachium, w'hich connected twenty-four castles 
by a perpetual ditch and rampart of fifteen 
miles, afforded the model of an entrenchment 
which might confine and starve the most nu¬ 
merous host of barbarians.^* The Roman troops 
had less degenerated from the industry than 
from the valour of their ancestors; and if the 
servile and laborious work offended the pride of 
the soldiers, Tuscany could supply many thou¬ 
sand peasants who would labour, though per- 
hap»9 they would not fight, for the salvation of 
their native country. The imprisoned multitude 
of horses and men’* was gradually destroyed by 
famine rather than by the sword; but the Ro¬ 
mans were exposed during the progress of such 
an extensive work to the frequent attacks of an 
impatient enemy. The despair of the hungry 
barbarians would precipitate them against the 
fortifications of Stilicho; the general might 
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sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave aux¬ 
iliaries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camp 
of the Germans; and these various incidents 
might produce the sharp and bloody conflicts 
which dignify the narrative of Zosimus and the 
Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus.*® A 
seasonable supply of men and provisions had 
been introduced into the walls of Florence, and 
the famished host of Radagaisus w'as in its turn 
besieged. The proud monarch of so many war¬ 
like nations, after the loss of his bravest warri¬ 
ors, was reduced to confide either in the faith 
of a capitulation, or in the clemency of Stili- 
cho.“ But the death of the royal captive, who 
was ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the tri¬ 
umph of Rome and of Christianity; and the 
short delay of his execution was sufficient to 
brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty.*® The famished Germans 
who escaped the fury of the auxiliaries were sold 
as slaves, at the contemptible price of as many 
single pieces of gold; but the difference of food 
and climate swept away great numbers of those 
unhappy strangers; and it was observed that the 
inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the 
fruits of their labour, were soon obliged to pro¬ 
vide the expense of their interment. Stilicho in¬ 
formed the emperor and the senate of his suc¬ 
cess, and deserved a second time the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy. 

The fame of the victory, and more especially 
of the miracle, has encouraged a vain persua¬ 
sion that the whole army, or rather nation, of 
Germans who migrated from the shores of the 
Baltic miserably perished under the walls of 
Florence. Such indeed was the fate of Radagai¬ 
sus himself, of his brave and faithful compan¬ 
ions, and of more than one-third of the various 
multitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and 
Burgundians, who adhered to the standard of 
their general.®* The union of such an army 
might excite our surprise, but the causes of sepa¬ 
ration arc obvious and forcible: the pride of 
birth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy of 
command, the impatience of subordination, 
and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of inter¬ 
ests, and of passions, among so many kings and 
warriors, who were untaught to yield or to 
obey. After the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts 
of the German host, which must have exceeded 
the number of one hundred thousand men, still 
remained in arms between the Apennine and 
the Alps, or between the Alps and the Danube. 
It is uncertain whether they attempted to re¬ 
venge the death of their general; but their irreg¬ 
ular fury was soon diverted by the prudence 


and firmness of Stilidio, who opposed their 
march and facilitated their retreat, who con¬ 
sidered the safety of Rome and Italy as the great 
object of his care, and who sacrificed with too 
much indifference the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces.®® The barbarians ac¬ 
quired, from the junction of some Pannonian 
deserters, the knowledge of the country and of 
the roads, and the invasion of Gaul, which 
Alaric had designed, was executed by the re¬ 
mains of the great army of Radagaisus.®® 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance 
from the tribes of Germany who inhabited the 
banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disap¬ 
pointed. The Alemanni preserved a state of in¬ 
active neutrality, and the Franks distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the 
empire. In the rapid progre.ss down the Rhine 
which was the first act of the administration of 
Stilicho, he had applied himself with peculiar 
attention to secure the alliance of the w'arlikc 
Franks, and to remove the irreconcilable tme- 
inies of peace and of the republic. Maicomir, 
one of their kings, was publicly convicted \x^- 
fore the tribunal of the Roman magistrate of 
violating the faith of treaties. He was sentc*n('(‘d 
to a mild but distant exile in the province of 
Tuscany; and this degradation of the regal dig¬ 
nity was so far from exciting the resentnumt of 
his subjects, that they punished with death the 
turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge 
his brother, and maintained a dutiful allegiance 
to the princes who were established on the 
throne by the choice of Stilicho.®^ When the 
limits of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the 
northern emigration, the Franks bravely en¬ 
countered the single force of the Vandals, who, 
regardless of the lessons of adversity, had again 
separated their troops from the standard of their 
barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their 
rashne.ss; and twemty thousand Vandals, with 
their king Godigisclus, were slain in the field of 
battle. I’hc whole people must have been extir¬ 
pated if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing 
to their relief, had not trampled down the in¬ 
fantry of the Franks, w'ho, after ati honourable 
resistance, were compelled to reliilquish the un¬ 
equal contest. The victorious confederates pur¬ 
sued their march, and on the last day of the 
year, in a season when the waters of the Rhine 
were most probably frozen, they entered with¬ 
out opposition the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Van¬ 
dals, the Alani, and the Burg^undians, who nev¬ 
er afterwards retreated, may be considered as 
the fall of the Roman empire in the countries 
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beyond the Alps; and the barriers, which had 
so long separated the savage and the civilised 
nations of the earth, were from that fatal mo¬ 
ment levelled with the ground.®® 

While the peace of Germany was secured by 
the attachment of the Franks and the neutrality 
of the Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, uncon¬ 
scious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed 
the state of quiet and prosperity which had sel¬ 
dom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks 
and herds were permitted to graze in the pas¬ 
tures of the barbarians; their huntsmen pene¬ 
trated, without fear or danger, into the darkest 
recesses of the Hercynian wood.®® The banks of 
the Rhine were crowned, like those of the Tiber, 
with elegant houses and well-cultivated farms; 
and if a poet descended the river, he might ex¬ 
press his doubt on which side was situated the 
territory of the Romans.®® This scene of peace 
and plenty was suddenly changed into a desert; 
and the prospect of the smoking ruins could 
alone distinguish the solitude of nature from the 
desolation of man The flourishing city of 
Mentz was surprised and destroyed, and many 
thousand Christians were inhumanly massacred 
in the church. Worms perished after a long and 
obstinate siege; Strasburg, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel 
oppression of the German yoke; and the con¬ 
suming flames of war spread from the banks of 
the Rhine over the greatest part of the seventeen 
provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who 
drove before them in a promiscuous crowd the 
bishop, the senator, and the virgin, laden with 
the spoils of their houses and altars.®‘ The eccle¬ 
siastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague 
description of the public calamities, embraced 
the opportunity of exhorting the Christians to 
repent of the sins which had provoked the Di¬ 
vine Justice, and to renounce the perishable 
goods of a wretched and deceitful world. But as 
the Pelagian controversy,®* which attempts to 
sound the abyss of grace and predestination, 
soon became the serious employment of the 
Latin clergy, the Providence which had de¬ 
creed, or foreseen, or permitted, such a train of 
moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in 
the imperfect and fallacious balance of reason. 
I'hc crimes and the misfortunes of the suffering 
people were presumptuously compared with 
those of their ancestors, and they arraigned the 
Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the 
common destruction, the feeble, the guiltless, 
the infant portion of the human species. These 


idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws 
of nature, which have connected peace with 
innocence, plenty with industry, and safety with 
valour. The timid and selfish policy of the court 
of Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions 
for the protection of Italy; the remains of the 
stationary troops might be unequal to the ardu¬ 
ous task; and the barbarian auxiliaries might 
prefer the unl30unded licence of spoil to the 
benefits of a moderate and regular stipend. But 
the provinces of Gaul were filled with a numer¬ 
ous race of hardy and robust youth, who, in the 
defence of their houses, their families, and their 
altars, if they had dared to die, would have de¬ 
served to vanquish. The knowledge of their na¬ 
tive country would have enabled them to op¬ 
pose continual and insuperable obstacles to the 
progress of an invader; and the deficiency of the 
barbarians in arms as well as in discipline re¬ 
moved the only ptetence which excuses the sub¬ 
mission of a populous country to the inferior 
numbers of a veteran army. When France was 
invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired of a 
prisoner how many days Paris might be distant 
from the frontier; “Perhaps twelve^ but they uill 
be days of battle :**®* such was the gallant answer 
which checked the arrogance of that ambitious 
prince. The subjects of Honorius and those of 
Francis I. were animated by a very diflerent 
spirit; and in less than two years the divided 
troops of the savages of the Baltic, whose num¬ 
bers, were they fairly stated, would appear con¬ 
temptible, advanced without a combat to the 
foot of the P>Tenacan mountains. 

In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the 
vigilance of Slilicho had successfully guarded 
the remote island of Britain from her incessant 
enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the 
Irish coast.®^ But those restless barbarians could 
not neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic 
war, when the walls and stations of the province 
were stripped of the Roman troops. If any of the 
legionaries were permitted to return from the 
Italian expedition, their faithful report of the 
court and character of Honorius must have 
tended to dis.solve the bounds of allegiance, and 
to exasperate the seditious temper of the British 
army. The spirit of revolt, which had formerly 
disturbed the age of Gallienus, was revived by 
the capricious violence of the soldiers; and the 
unfortunate, perhaps the ambitious, candidates, 
who were the objects of their choice, were the 
instruments, and at length the victims, of their 
passion.®^ Marcus was the first w'hom they placed 
on the throne, as the lawful emperor of Britain 
and of the West. They violated, by the hasty 
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murder of Marcus, the oath of fidelity which 
they had imposed on themselves; and thdr dis¬ 
approbation of his manners may seem to in* 
scribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb. Gra- 
tian was the next whom they adorned with the 
diadem and the purple; and, at the end of four 
months, Gratian experienced the fate of his pred¬ 
ecessor. The memory of the great Constantine, 
whom the British legions had given to the 
church and to the empire, suggested the singu¬ 
lar motive of their third choice. They discovered 
in the ranks a private soldier of the name of 
Constantine, and their impetuous levity had 
already seated him on the throne, before they 
perceived his incapacity to sustain the weight of 
that glorious appellation.^ Yet the authority of 
Constantine was less precarious, and his govern¬ 
ment was more successful, than the transient 
reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The danger of 
leaving his inactive troops in those camps which 
had been twice polluted with blood and sedi¬ 
tion urged him to attempt the reduction of the 
Western provinces. He landed at Boulogne with 
an inconsiderable force; and after he had re¬ 
posed himself some days, he summoned the 
cities of Gaul, which had escaped the yoke of 
the barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful 
sovereign. They obeyed the summons without 
reluctance. The neglect of the court of Ravenna 
had absolved a deserted people from the duty of 
allegiance; their actual distress encouraged 
them to accept any circumstances of change, 
without apprehension, and, perhaps, with sonie 
degree of hope; and they might Batter them¬ 
selves that the troops, the authority, and even 
the name of a Roman emperor, who fixed his 
residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy 
country from the rage of the barbarians. The 
first successes of Constantine against the de¬ 
tached parties of the Germans were magnified 
by the voice of adulation into splendid and de¬ 
cisive victories, which the reunion and insolence 
of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. 
His negotiations procured a short and precari¬ 
ous truce; and if some tribes of the barbarians 
were engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and 
promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, 
these expensive and uncertain treaties, instead 
of restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic 
frontier, served only to disgrace the majesty of 
the prince, and to exhaust what yet remained of 
the treasures of the republic. Elated however 
with this imaginary triumph, the vain deliverer 
of Gaul advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and per¬ 
sonal danger. Sarus the Goth was ordered to 


lay the head of the rebel at the feet of the emper¬ 
or Honorius; and the forces of Britain and Italy 
were unworthily consumed in this domestic 
quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest gener¬ 
als, Justinian and Nevigastes, the former of 
whom was slain in the field of battle, the latter 
in a peaceful but treacherous interview, Con¬ 
stantine fortified himself within the walls of 
Vienna. The place was ineffectually attacked 
seven days; and the Imperial army supported, 
in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of pur¬ 
chasing a secure passage from the freebooters 
and outlaws of the Alps.®^ Those mountains now 
separated the dominions of two rival monarclis: 
and the fortifications of the double frontier were 
guarded by the troops of the empire, whose 
arms would have been more usefully employed 
to maintain the Roman limits against the bar¬ 
barians of Germany and Scythia. 

On this side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of 
Constantine might be lustified by the prr>xiinity 
of danger; but his throne was soon established 
by the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain, 
which yielded to the influence of regular and 
habitual subordination, and received the laws 
and magistrates of the Gallic pr«.efccturc. The 
only opposition which was macle to the author¬ 
ity of Constantine proceeded not so much from 
the powers of government, or the spirit of the 
people, as from the private zeal and interest of 
the family of Theodosius. Four-brothers*’ had 
obtained, by the favour of their kinsman, the 
deceased emperor, an honourable rank, and 
ample possessions, in their native country; and 
the grateful youths resolved to risk those advan¬ 
tages in the service of his son. After an unsuccess¬ 
ful eflbrt to maintain their ground at the head 
of the stationary troops of Lusitania, they re¬ 
tired to their estates; where they armed and 
levied, at their own exp)cnse, a considerable 
body of slaves and dependents, and Ix^ldly 
marched to occupy the strong posts of the Pyr- 
enaean mountains. This domestic insurrection 
alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of (jaul 
and Britain; and he was compellcfl to negotiate 
with some troops of barbarian auxiliaries, for 
the service of the Spanish war. They were dis¬ 
tinguished by the title of Honorarians'^ a name 
which might have reminded themtof their fidel¬ 
ity to their lawful sovereign; and if it should 
candidly be allowed that the SccHs were influ¬ 
enced by any partial affection for a British 
prince, the Moots and the Marcomanni could be 
tempted only by the profuse liberality of the 
usurper, who distribute among the barbarians 
the military^ and even the civil, honours of 
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Spain. The nine bands of Uonmansy which may 
be easily traced on tlie establishment of the 
Western empire, could not exceed the number 
of five thousand men; yet this inconsiderable 
force was sufficient to terminate a war which 
had threatened the power and safety of Con* 
Btantine. 'fhe rustic army of the Thcodosian 
family was surrounded and destroyed in the 
Pyrenees: two of the brothers had the good for¬ 
tune to escape by sea to Italy or the East; the 
other two, after an interval of suspense, were 
executed at Arles; and if Honorius could re¬ 
main insensible of the public disgrace, he might 
perhaps be alTected by the personal misfortunes 
of his generous kinsmen. Such were the feeble 
arms which decided the possession of the West¬ 
ern provinces of Europe, from the wall of An¬ 
toninus to the Columns of Hercules. The events 
of peace and war have undoubtedly been di¬ 
minished by the narrow and imperfect view of 
the historians of the times, who were equally 
ignorant of the causes and of the effects of the 
most important revu! ’♦ions. But the total decay 
of the national strength had annihilated even 
the last resource of a despotic government; and 
the revenue of exhausted provinces could no 
longer purchase the military* service of a dis¬ 
contented and pusillanimous people. 

The poet, whose flattery has a.scribcd to the 
Roman eagle the victories of Pollentia and 
Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid train of 
imaginary spectres, such as might hover over an 
army of barbarians which was almost extermi¬ 
nated by war, famine, and disease.'®® In the 
course of this unfortunate expedition, the king 
of the Goths must indeed have sustained a con¬ 
siderable loss; and his harassed forces required 
an interval of repose to recruit their numbers 
and revive their confidence. Adversity had ex¬ 
ercised and displayed the genius of Alaric; and 
the fame of his valour invited to the Gothic 
standard the bravest of the barbarian warriors, 
who, from the Buxine to the Rhine, were agi¬ 
tated by the desire of rapine and conquest. He 
had deserved the esteem, and he soon accepted 
the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing 
the service of the emperor of the East, Alaric 
concluded, with the court of Ravenna, a treaty 
of peace and alliance, by which he was declared 
master-general of the Roman armies through¬ 
out the praefecturc of Illyricum; as it was claim¬ 
ed, according to the true and ancient limits, by 
the minister of Honorius.'®' The execution of 
the ambitious design, which was either stipu¬ 
lated or implied in the articles of the treaty, ap¬ 


pears to have been suspended by the formidable 
irruption of Radagaisus; and the neutrality of 
the Gothic king may perhaps be compared to 
the indifference of Caesar, who, in the conspir¬ 
acy of Catiline, refused either to assist or to 
oppose the enemy of the republic. After the de¬ 
feat of the Vandals, Stilicho resumed his preten¬ 
sions to the provinces of the East; appointed 
civil magistrates for the administration of justice 
and of the finances; and declared his impatience 
to lead to the gates of Constantinople the united 
armies of the Romans and of the Goths. The 
prudence, however, of Stilicho, his aversion to 
civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the 
weakness of the state, may countenance the 
suspicion that domestic peace, rather than for¬ 
eign conquest, was the object of his policy; and 
that his principal care was to employ the forces 
of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This design 
could not long &cape the penetration of the 
Gothic king, who continued to hold a doubtful, 
and perhaps a treacherous, correspondence 
with the rival courts; who protracted, like a 
dissatisfied mercenary, his languid operations 
of Thessaly and Epirus; and who soon returned 
to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffec¬ 
tual services. From his camp near ./^mona,'®* on 
the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the em¬ 
peror of the West a long account of promises, of 
expenses, and of demands; called for immediate 
satisfaction, and clearly intimated the conse¬ 
quences of a refusal. Yet, if his conduct was hos¬ 
tile, his language was decent and dutiful. He 
humbly professed himself the friend of Stilicho, 
and the soldier of Honorius; offered his person 
and his troops to march, without delay, against 
the usurper of Gaul; and solicited, as a perma¬ 
nent retreat for the Gothic nation, the posses¬ 
sion of some vacant province of the Western 
empire. 

The political and secret transactions of two 
statesmen who laboured to deceive each other 
and the world must for ever have been conceal¬ 
ed in the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, 
if the debates of a popular assembly had not 
thrown some rays of light on the correspon¬ 
dence of Alaric and Stilicho. The necessity of 
finding some artificial support for a government 
which, from a principle, not of moderation, but 
of weakness, was reduced to negotiate with its 
ow’n subjects, had insensibly revived the author¬ 
ity of the Roman senate: and the minister of 
Honorius respectfully consulted the legislative 
council of the republic. Stilicho assembled the 
senate in the palace of the Caesars; represented, 
in a studied oration, the actual state of affairs; 
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proposed the demands of the Gothic king; and 
submitted to their consideration the choice of 
peace or war. The senators, as if they had been 
suddenly awakened from a dream of four hun¬ 
dred years, appeared on this important occa¬ 
sion to be inspired by the courage, rather than 
by the wisdom, of their predecessors. They loud¬ 
ly declared, in regular speeches or in tumul¬ 
tuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the 
majesty of Rome to purchase a precarious and 
disgraceful truce from a barbarian king; and 
that, in the judgment of a magnanimous peo¬ 
ple, the chance of ruin was always preferable to 
the certainty of dishonour. The minister, whose 
pacific intentions were seconded only by the 
voices of a few servile and venal followers, at¬ 
tempted to allay the general ferment, by an 
apology for his own conduct, and even for the 
demands of the Gothic prince. “The payment of 
a subsidy, which had excited the indignation of 
the Romans, ought not (such was the language 
of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious light 
either of a tribute or of a ransom, extorted by 
the menaces of a barbarian enemy. Alaric had 
faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the re¬ 
public to the provinces which were usurped by 
the Greeks of Constantinople: he modestly re¬ 
quired the fair and stipulated recompense of 
his services; and if he had desisted from the 
prosecution of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in 
his retreat, the peremptory, though private, 
letters of the emperor himself. These contradic¬ 
tory orders (he would not dissemble the errors 
of his own family) had been procured by the 
intercession of Serena. The tentler piety of his 
wife had been too deeply affected by the dis¬ 
cord of the royal brothers, the sons of her adopt¬ 
ed father; and the sentiments of nature had too 
easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the 
public welfare.” These ostensible reasons, which 
faintly disguise the obscure intrigues of the pal¬ 
ace of Ravenna, were supported by the author¬ 
ity of Stilicho; and obtained, after a warm de¬ 
bate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. 
The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided; 
and the sum of four thousand pounds of gold 
was granted, under the name of a subsidy, to 
secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the 
friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius 
alone, one of the most illustrious members of the 
assembly, still persisted in his dissent; exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “This is not a treaty of peace, 
but of servitude;”^®* and escaped the danger of 
such bold opposition by immediately retiring to 
the sanctuary of a Christian church. 

But the reign of Stilicho drew towards its 


end; and the proud minister might perceive the 
symptoms of his approaching disgrace. The 
generous boldness of Lampadius had been ap¬ 
plauded; and the senate, so patiently resigned 
to a long servitude, rejected with disdain the 
offer of invidious and imaginary freedom. The 
troop>s, who still assumed the name and prerog¬ 
atives of the Roman legions, were exasperated 
by the partial affection of Stilicho for the bar¬ 
barians: and the people imputed to the mis¬ 
chievous policy of the minister the public mis¬ 
fortunes, which were the natural consequence 
of their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might 
have continued to brave the clamours of the 
people, and even of the soldiers, if he could have 
maintained his dominion over the feeble mind 
of his pupil. But the respectful attachment of 
Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, 
and hatred. The crafty Olympius/®^ who con¬ 
cealed his vices under the mask of Chri.stian pi¬ 
ety, had secretly undermined the benefactor by 
whose favour he was promoted to the honour¬ 
able offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius 
revealed to the unsuspecting emperor, who had 
attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that he 
was without weight or authority in his own gov¬ 
ernment; and artfully alarmed his timid and 
indolent disposition by a lively picture of the 
designs of Stilicho, who already medit.Ued the 
death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope 
of placing the diadem on the h?^d of his son 
Eucherius. The emperor was instigated by liis 
new favourite to assume the tone of independent 
dignity; and the minister was astonished to find 
that secret resolutions were formed in the court 
and council, which were repugnant to his in¬ 
terest, or to his intentions. Instead of residing in 
the palace of Rome, Honorius declared that it 
was his pleasure to return to the secure fortress 
of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the 
death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to 
visit Constantinople, and to regulate, with the 
authority of a guardian, the provinces of the in¬ 
fant Theodosius.*®® The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedi¬ 
tion checked this strange and sudden sally of 
active diligence; but the dangerous project of 
showing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, 
which was composed of the Roman troops, the 
enemies of Stilicho and his barbarian auxilia¬ 
ries, remained fixed and unalterable. The min¬ 
ister was pressed, by the advice of his confidant, 
Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and 
penefating genius, to oppose a journey so prej¬ 
udicial to his reputation and safety. His strenu¬ 
ous, but ineffectual, efforts conffnned the tri- 
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umph of Olympius; and the prudent lawyer 
withdrew himself from the impending ruin of 
his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Bolog¬ 
na a mutiny of the guards was excited and ap¬ 
peased by the secret policy of Stilicho, who 
announced his instructions to decimate the 
guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the 
merit of their pardon. After this tumult, Hono- 
rius embraced, for the last time, the minister 
whom he now considered as a tyrant, and pro¬ 
ceeded on his way to the camp of Pavia, where 
he was received by the k)yal acclamations of the 
troops who were assembled for the service of the 
Gallic war. On the morning of the fourth day he 
pronounced, as he had been taught, a military 
oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom the 
charitable visits and artful discourses of Olym¬ 
pius had prepared to execute a dark and bloody 
conspiracy. At the first signal they massacred 
the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious ofTi- 
cers of the empire; two Praetorian praefects. of 
Gaul and of Italv; two masters-geiieral of the 
cavalry and infantry; the master of the oflices, 
the qua*stor, the treasurer, and the count of the 
domestics. Many lives were lost, many houses 
were plundered; the furious sedition continued 
to rage till the close of the evening: and the 
trembling emperor, who was seen in the streets 
of Pavia witliout his robes or diadem, yielde^l to 
the persuasions of his favourite, condemned the 
memory of the slain, and solemnly approved 
the innocence and fidelity of their assassins. The 
intelligence of the nia,ssacre of Pavia filled the 
mind of Stilicho with just and gloomv appre- 
hensifins, and he instantly summoned, in the 
camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate 
leaders who were attached to his senice, and 
would l)C involved in his ruin. The impetuous 
voice of the assembly called aloud for arms and 
for revenge; to march, without a moment’s de¬ 
lay, under the banners of a hero whom (hey had 
so often followed to victory; to surprise, to op¬ 
press, to extirpate the guilty Olympius and his 
degenerate Romans, and perhaps to fix the dia¬ 
dem on the head of their injured general. In¬ 
stead of executing a resolution which might 
have b(‘en justified by success, Stilicho hesitated 
till he was irrecoverably lost. He was still igno¬ 
rant of the fate of the emperor; he distrusted the 
fidelity of his own party; and he viewed with 
horror the fatal consequences of arming a crow’d 
of licentious barbarians against the soldiei-s and 
people of Italy, The confederates, impatient of 
his timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retin*d 
with fear and indignation. At the hoiu* of mid¬ 


night Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned among 
the barbarians themselves for his strength and 
valour, suddenly invaded the camp of his bene¬ 
factor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces the 
faithful Huns who guarded his person, and pen¬ 
etrated to the tent, w'here the minister, pensive 
and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his 
situation. Stilicho escaped with difficulty from 
the sword of the Goth, and after issuing a last 
and generous admonition to the cities of Italy 
to shut their gates against the barbarians, his 
confidence or his despair urged him to throw 
himself into Ravenna, which was already in the 
absolute poss(‘Ssion of his enemies. Olympius, 
who had a.s.sumed the dominion of Honoriiis, 
was speedily informed that his rival had em¬ 
braced, as a suppliant, the altar of the Christian 
church. The base and cruel disposition of the 
hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse: but 
he piously affected to elude, rather than to vio¬ 
late, the privilege of the sanctuary. Count Hera- 
clian, with a troop of soldiers, appeared at the 
dawn of day before the gates of the chinch of 
Ravenna. The bishop w’as satisfied by a solemn 
oath that the Imperial mandate only directed 
them to secure the person of Stilicho: but as 
soon as the unfortunate minister had been 
tempted Ijeyond the holy threshold, he pro¬ 
duced the warrant for his instant execution. 
Stilicho supported with calm resignation the 
injurious names of traitf>r and parricide: re¬ 
pressed the unseasonable real of his followers, 
who were ri ady to attempt an ineffectual res¬ 
cue: and, with a firnmess not unworthy of the 
last of the Roman generals, submitted his neck 
to the sword of Heraclian. 

The servile crowd of the palace, who had so 
long adored the lortime of Stilicho, affected to 
insult his fall: and the most distant connection 
with the master-general of the West, which had 
so lately Ix'cn a title to wealth and honours, w'as 
studiously denied, and rigorously punished. His 
fatnily, united by a triple alliance with the fam¬ 
ily of I'heodosius, might envy the condition of 
the meanest peasant. The flight of his son Eu- 
cherius wa.s intercepted; and the death of that 
iniuKcnt youth soon followed the divorce of 
Thennantia, who filled the place of her sister 
Maria, and who, like Maria, had remained a 
virgin in the Imperial bcd.*®^ The friends of 
Stilicho who had escaped the massacre of Pavia 
were persecuted by the implacable revenge of 
Olympius, and the. most exquisite cruelty was 
employed to extort the confession of a treason¬ 
able and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died in 
silence; their firmness justified the choice,*®® 
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and perhaps absolved the innocence, of their 
patron; and the despotic power which could 
take his life without a trial, and stigmatise his 
memory without a proof, has no jurisdiction 
over the impartial suffrage of posterity.^®® The 
services of Stilicho are great and manifest; his 
crimes, as they arc vaguely stated in the lan¬ 
guage of flattery and hatred, are obscure, at 
least, and improbable. About four months after 
his death an edict was published, in the name 
of Honorius, to restore the free communication 
of the two empires, which had been so long in¬ 
terrupted by the public enemy .The minister, 
whose fame and fortune depended on the pros¬ 
perity of the state, was accused of betraying 
Italy to the barbarians, whom he repeatedly 
vanquished at Poiientia, at Vciona, and before 
the walls of Florence. His pretended design of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Eu- 
cherius could not have been conducted without 
preparations or accomplices; and the ambitious 
father would not surely have left the future em¬ 
peror, till the twentieth year of his age, in the 
humble station of tribune of the notaries. Even 
the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the 
malice of his rival. The seasonable, and almost 
miraculous, deliverance was devoutly celebrat¬ 
ed by the applause of the clergy, who asserted 
that the restoration of idols and the persecution 
of the church would have been the first measure 
of the reign of Euchenus. Tlie son of Stilicho, 
howwer, was educated in the bosom of Chris¬ 
tianity, which his father had uniformly pro¬ 
fessed and zealously .supported.'^' Serena had 
borrowed her magnificent necklace from the 
statue of Vestaand the Pagads execrated the 
memory of the sacrilegious minister, by whose 
order the Sibylline books, the oracles of Rome, 
had been committed to the flames.”* The 
pride and j>ower of Stilicho constituted his 
real guilt. An honourable reluctance to shed 
the blood of his countrymen appears to have 
contributed to the success of his unworthy 
rival; and it is the last humiliation of the 
character of Honorius, that posterity has not 
condescended to reproach him with his base 
ingratitude to the guardian of his youth and 
the support of his empire. 

Among the train of dependents whose wealth 
and dignity attracted the notice of their own 
times, our curiosity is excited by the celebrated 
name of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the 
favour of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the 
ruin of his patron. The titular offices of tribune 
and notary fixed his rank in the Imperial court: 
he was indebted to the powerful intercession of 


Serena for his marriage with a rich heiress of 
the province of Africa and the statue of Clau¬ 
dian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a 
monument of the taste and liberality of the Ro¬ 
man senate.”* After the praises of Stilicho be¬ 
came olfensive and criminal, Claudian was ex¬ 
posed to the enmity of a powerful and unfor¬ 
giving courtier whom he had provoked by the 
insolence of wit. He had compared, in a lively 
epigram, the opposite characters of two Prae¬ 
torian praefects of Italy; he contrasts the inno¬ 
cent repose of a philosopher, who sometimes re¬ 
signed the hours of business to slumber, perhaps 
to study, with the interested diligence of a ra¬ 
pacious minister, indefatigable in the pursuit of 
unjust or sacrilegious gain. “How happy,” con¬ 
tinues Claudian, “how happy might it be for 
the people of Italy if Mallius could be constant¬ 
ly awake, and if Hadrian would always sleep!””® 
The repose of Mallius w'as not disturbed by this 
friendly and gentle admonition; but the cruel 
vigilance of Hadrian watched the opportunity 
of revenge, and easily obtained from the ene¬ 
mies of Stilicho the tiifling sacrifice of an ob¬ 
noxious poet. The poet concealed himself, how¬ 
ever, during the tumult of the revolution, and 
consulting the dictates of prudence rather than 
of honour, he addressed, in tlic form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humble recantation to 
the offended praefcct. He deplores, in mournful 
strains, the fatal indiscretion into which he had 
been hurried by passion and forty; submits to 
the imitation of his adversary the geni*ious ex¬ 
amples of the clemency of gods, of herexs, and 
of lions; and expresses his hope that the magna¬ 
nimity of Hadrian will not trample on a de¬ 
fenseless and contemptible fbe, already humbled 
by disgrace and poverty, and deeply wounded 
by the exile, the tortures, and the death of his 
dearest friends.”’ Whatever might l)c the suc¬ 
cess of his prayer or the accidents of his future 
life, the pericxl of a few yeais levelled in the 
grave the minister and the poet: but the name 
of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while 
Claudian is read with pleasure in every country 
which has retained or acquiied the knowledge 
of the Latin language. If we faiily balance his 
merits and his defects, we shall picknowledge 
that Claudian d(x*s not either satiffy or silence 
Oiur reason. It would not be easy to produce a 
passage that deserves the epithet df sublime or 
pathetic; to select a verse that mqlts the heart 
or enlarges the imagination. We should vainly 
seek in the poems of Claudian the happy inven¬ 
tion and artificial conduct of an interesting fa¬ 
ble, or the just and lively representation of the 
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characters and situations of real life. For the 
service of his patron he published occasional 
panegyrics and invectives, and the design of 
these slavish compositions encouraged his pro¬ 
pensity to exceed the limits of truth and nature. 
These imperfections, however, are compensated 
in some degree by the poetical virtues of Clau- 
dian. He was endowed with the rare and pre¬ 
cious talent of raising the meanest, of adoring the 
most barren, and of diversifying the most simi¬ 
lar topics; his colouring, more especially in 
descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid; and he 
seldom fails to display, and even to abuse, the 
advantages of a cultivated understanding, a 


copious fancy, an easy and sometimes forcible 
expression, and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
versification. To these commendations, inde¬ 
pendent of any accidents of time and place, we 
must add the peculiar merit which Claudian 
derived from the unfavourable circumstances of 
his birth. In the decline of arts and of empire, 
a native of Egypt,^'* who had received the edu¬ 
cation of a Greek, assumed in a mature age the 
familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language soared above the heads of his feeble 
contemporaries; and placed himself, after an 
interval of three hundred years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome.”® 


CHAPTER XXXI 

Invasion of Italy by Alaric. Manners of the Roman Senate and People. Rome is 
thrice besieged, and at length pillaged, by the Goths. Death of Alaric. The Goths 
evacuate Italy. Fall of Constantine. Gaul and Spain are occupied by the Bar¬ 
barians. Indebendence of Britain. 


T he incapacity of a weak and distracted 
government may often assume the ap¬ 
pearance and produce the effects of a 
treasonable correspondence with the public en¬ 
emy. If Alaric himself had been intnxluccd into 
the council of Ravenna, he would probably 
have ad\'ised the same measures which were ac¬ 
tually pursued by the ministers of Honorius.' 
The king of the Cifiths would have conspired, 
perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the 
formidable adversary by whose anns, in Italy as 
well as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. 
Iheir active and interested hatred laboriously 
accomplished the disgrace and ruin of the great 
Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his fame in arms, 
and his personal or hereditary influence over 
the confederate barbarians, could recommend 
him only to the friends of their country who de¬ 
spised or detested the worthless characters of 
Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. By the 
pressing instances of the new favourites, these 
generals, unworthy as they had shown them¬ 
selves of the name of soldiers,* were promoted to 
the command of the cavalry, of the infantry, 
and of the domestic troops. I hc Gothic prince 
would have subscribed with pleasure the edict 
which the fanaticism of Olympius dictated to 
the simple and devout emperor. Honorius ex¬ 
cluded all persons who were adverse to the 
catholic church irarn holding 9fky office in the 
state; obstinately rejected the sohdeeof all those 


who dissented from his religion; and rashlv dis¬ 
qualified many of his bravest and most skilful 
officers who adhered to the Pagan w’orship or 
who had iml^ibcd the opinions of Arianisrn.* 
These measures, so advantageous to an enemv, 
Alaric would have approved, and might per¬ 
haps have suggested; but it may seem doubtful 
whether the barbarian would have promoted 
his interest at the expense of the inhuman and 
absurd cruelty which was perpetrated by the 
direction, or at least with the connivance, of the 
Imperial ministers. The foreign auxiliaries who 
had been attached to the person of Stilicho la¬ 
mented liis death; but the desire of revenge was 
checked by a natural apprehension for the safe¬ 
ty of their w'ives and cliildren, who were de¬ 
tained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, 
where they had likewise deposited their most 
valuable effects. At the same hour, and as if by 
a common signal, the cities of Italy were pol¬ 
luted by the same horrid scenes of universal 
massacre and pillage, w'hich involved in pro¬ 
miscuous destruction the families and fortunes 
of the barbarians. Exasperated by such an in¬ 
jury', which might have awakened the tamest 
and most servile spirit, they cast a look of indig¬ 
nation and hope towards the camp of Alaric, 
and unanimously sw'ore to pursue with just and 
implacable war the perfidious nation that had 
so basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the 
imprudent conduct of the ministers of Honorius 
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the republic lost the assistance, and deserved 
the enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest 
soldiers; and the weight of that formidable 
army, which alone might have determined the 
event of the war, was transferred from the scale 
of the Romans into that of the Goths. 

In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those 
of war, the Gothic king maintained his superior 
ascendant over an enemy whose seeming 
changes proceeded from the total want of coun¬ 
sel and design. From his camp, on the confines 
of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolu¬ 
tions of the palace, watched the progress of fac¬ 
tion and discontent, disguised the hostile aspect 
of a barbarian invader, and assumed the more 
popular appearance of the friend and ally of the 
great Stilicho; to w'hose virtues, when they 
were no longer fonnidablc, he could pay a just 
tribute of sincere praise and regret. I'he press¬ 
ing invitation of the malcontents, who urged 
the king of the Goths to invade Italy, was en¬ 
forced by a lively sense of his personal injuries; 
and he might speciously complain that the Im¬ 
perial ministers still delayed and eluded the 
payment of the four thousand pounds of gold 
which had been granted by the Roman senate 
either to reward his services or to appease his 
fury. His decent firmness was supported by an 
artful moderation, which contributed to the 
success of his designs. He required a fair and 
reasonable satisfaction; but he gave the strong¬ 
est assurances that, as soon as he had obtained 
it, he would immediately retire. He refused to 
trust the faith of the Romans, unless Actius and 
Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, 
were sent as hostages to his camp: but he oilcred 
to deliver in exchange several of the noblest 
youths of the Gothic nation. The modesty of 
Alaric was interpreted by the ministers of Ra¬ 
venna as a sure evidence of his weakness and 
fear. They disdained either to negotiate a treaty 
or to assemble an army; and with a rash confi¬ 
dence, derived only from their ignorance of the 
extreme danger, irretrievably wasted the deci¬ 
sive moments of peace and war. While they ex¬ 
pected, in sullen silence, that the barbarians 
should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, 
with bold and rapid marches, passed th, Alps 
and the Po; hastily pillaged the cities of Aqui- 
leia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, which 
yielded to his arms; increased his forces by the 
accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries; and, 
without meeting a single enemy in the field, ad¬ 
vanced as far as the edge of the morass which 
protected the impregnable residence of the em¬ 
peror of the West. Instead of attempting the 


hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent leader 
of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched his 
ravages along the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, 
and meditated the conquest of the ancient mis¬ 
tress of the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal 
and sanctity were respected by the barbarians 
themselves, encountered the victorious mon¬ 
arch, and boldly denounced the indignation of 
Heaven against the oppressors of the earth: but 
the saint himself was confounded by the solemn 
asseveration of Alaric that he felt a secret and 
prarternatural impulse, which directed, and 
even compelled, his march to the gates of Rome. 
He felt that his genius and his fortune were 
equal to the most arduous enterprises; and the 
enthusiasm which he communicated to the 
Goths insensibly removed the popular and al¬ 
most superstitious reverence of the nations for 
the majesty of the Roman name. His troops, 
animated by the hopes of spoil, followed the 
course of the Flaminian w'av, occupied the un¬ 
guarded passes of the Apennine,^ descended in¬ 
to the rich plains of Umbria; and, as they lay 
encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, 
might wantonly slaughter and devour the milk- 
white oxen which had lieen so long reserved for 
the use of Roman triumphs.^ A lofty situation 
and a seasonable teni[H‘8t of thunder and Imht- 
ning preser\Td the little city of Narni: but the 
king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, 
still advanced with unabated vigour; and alter 
he had passed through the ^thtely arches, 
adorned with the spoils of barbaric victories, he 
pitched his camp under the walls of Rome.® 
During a period of six hundred and nineteen 
years the seat of empire had never been violated 
by the presence of a foreign rneniy. 'Fhi* unsuc¬ 
cessful expedition of Hannibal' served only to 
display the character of the senate and people; of 
a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by 
the comparison of an assembly of kings; and of a 
people to whom the ambassador of Pyrrhus as¬ 
cribed the inexhaustible resources ol the I lydra." 
Each of the senators in the time of the Punic 
war had accomplished his term of military 
service, either in a suix)rdinatc or a superior 
station; and the decree which invested with 
temporary command all those who had been 
consuls, or censors, or dictators, gave the repub¬ 
lic the immediate assistance of many brave and 
experienced generals. In the beginning of the 
war the Roman people consisted of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to 
bear arms.® Fifty thousand had already died in 
the defence of their country; and the twenty- 
three legions which were employed in the dif- 
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fcrent camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and Spain, required about one hundred thou¬ 
sand men. But there still remained an equal 
number in Rome and the adjacent territory 
who were animated by the same intrepid cour¬ 
age; and every citizen was trained from his 
earliest youth in the discipline and exercises of a 
soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the con¬ 
stancy of the senate, who, without raising the 
siege of Capua or recalling their scattered forces, 
expected his approach. He encamped on the 
banks of the Anio, at the distance of throe miles 
from the city: and he was soon informed that 
the ground on which he had pitched his tent 
was sold for an adequate price at a public auc¬ 
tion; and that a body of troops was dismissed 
by an opposite road to reinforce the legions of 
Spain.^® He led his Africans to the gates of 
Rome, where he found three armies in order of 
battle prepared to receive him; but Hannibal 
dreaded the event of a combat from which he 
could not hojjc to cscap>c unless he destroyed the 
last of his enemies; and his speedy n‘treat con¬ 
fessed the invinciW^* courage of the Romans. 

From the time of the Hunic war the uninter¬ 
rupted succession of senators had preserved the 
name and unage of the republic; and the de¬ 
generate subjects of Honorius ambitiously de¬ 
rived their descent from the heroes who had re¬ 
pulsed the arms of Hannibal and .subdued the 
nations of the earth. 'I'he temporal honours 
which ihe devout Paula" inherited and de¬ 
spised are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the 
guide of her conscience and the historian of her 
life. 'Fhe genealogy of her father, Rogaiu.s, 
which ascended as high as Agamemnon, might 
seem to lietray a Clrccian origin; but her moth¬ 
er, Ul.rsilla, numl)rrcd the Scipios, /Kmilius 
Paulus, and the (jracchi in the list of her ances- 
tois; and loxotius, the husband of Paula, de¬ 
duced his n)val lineage from /Eneas, the father 
of the Julian line. The vanitv of the rich, w’ho 
desirecl to be noble, W'as gratified by th<*se lofty 
pretensions. Encouraged bv the apjilause of 
their parasites, they easily imposed on the cre¬ 
dulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced in 
some measure by the custom of adof^ting the 
liamc of their patron, which had always pre- 
vailc'd among the freedmen and clients of illus¬ 
trious families. Most of those families, however, 
attacked by so many causes of external violence 
or internal decay, were gradually e.xtirpaled: 
and it would be more reasonable to seek for a 
lineal descent of twenty generations among the 
mountains of the Alps or in the peaceful soli¬ 
tude of Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, the 


scat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revo¬ 
lutions. Under each successive reign and from 
every province of the empire a crowd of hardy 
adventurers, rising to eminence by their talents 
or their vices, usurpied the wealth, the honours, 
and the palaces of Rome; and oppressed or pro¬ 
tected the poor and humble remains of consular 
families, who were ignorant, perhaps, of the 
glory of their ancestors.^® 

In the time of Jerom and Claudian the sena¬ 
tors unanimously yielded the prc-emincncc to 
the Anician line; and a slight view of their his¬ 
tory will serve to appreciate the rank and an¬ 
tiquity of the noble families which contended 
only for the second place.'® 

During the five first ages of the city the name 
of the Anicians was unknown; they appear to 
have derived their origin from Praencste; and the 
ambition of those new citizens was long satis¬ 
fied w'ith the plel^eian honours of tribunesof the 
people.'* One Iftmdred and sixty-eight years 
before the Christian era the family was enno¬ 
bled by the pra^torship of Anicius, who glorious¬ 
ly terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest 
of the nation and the captivity of their king.'® 
From the triumph of that general three consul¬ 
ships in distant periods mark the succession of 
the Anician name.'® From the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian to the final extinction of the Western em¬ 
pire that n<iine shone with a lustre w^hich was 
not eclipsed in the public estimation by the ma¬ 
jesty of the Imperial purple.'^ The several 
branches to whom it w^as communicated united, 
bv marriage or inheritance, the w’calth and 
lilies of the Annian, the Peironian, and the 
Olybrian houses; and in each generation the 
numlxrr of consulships was multiplied by an 
hereditary claim.'* The Anician family excelled 
in faith and in riches: they w'crc the first of the 
Roman senate who embraced Christianity; and 
it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was after¬ 
wards consul and praefect of tlic citv, atoned for 
his attachment to the parly of Maxentius by the 
readiness with which he accepted the religion of 
Constantine.'® Their ample patrimony was in¬ 
creased by the industry of Probus. the chief of 
the Anician family, w^ho shared with Gratian 
the honours of the consulship, and exercised four 
tiiiKS the high office of Prirtorian pnTfcct.*® His 
immense estates w’erc scattered over the wide 
extent of the Roman world; and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methoris 
by which they had been acquired, the generos¬ 
ity and magnificence of that fortunate states¬ 
man deserved the gratitude of his clients and 
the admiration of strangers.®' Such was the re- 
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spect entertained for his memory, that the two 
tons of Frobus, in their earliest youth and at the 
request of the senate, were associated in the con¬ 
sular dignity: a memorable distinction, without 
example in the annals of Rome.^ 

“The marbles of the Anician palace,” were 
used as a proverbial expression oi opulence and 
splendour but the nobles and senators of 
Rome aspired in due gradation to imitate that 
illustrious family. The accurate description of 
the city, which was composed in the Theodosian 
age, enumerates one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty houses, the residence of wealthy and 
honourable citizens.** Many of these stately 
mansions might almost excuse the exaggeration 
of the poet—that Rome contained a multitude 
of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a 
city, since it included within its own precincts 
everything which could be subservient either to 
use or luxury: markets, hippodromes, temples, 
fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves, and ar¬ 
tificial aviaries.*^ The historian Olympiodorus, 
who represents the state of Rome when it was 
besieged by the Goths,** continues to observe 
that several of the richest senators received from 
their estates an annual income of four thousand 
pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; without computing 
the stated provision of corn and wine, which, 
had they been sold, might have equalled in 
value one-third of the money. Compared to this 
immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold 
might be considered as no more than adequate 
to the dignity of the senatorial! rank, which re¬ 
quired many expenses of a pttblic and ostenta¬ 
tious kind. &vcral examples are recorded in the 
age of Honorius of vain and popular nobles who 
celebrated the year of their praetorship by a fes¬ 
tival which lasted seven days and cost above one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling.*^ The es¬ 
tates of the Roman senators, which so far ex¬ 
ceed the proportion of modern wealth, were not 
confined to the limits of Italy. Their possessions 
extended far beyond the Ionian and yEgean seas 
to the most distant provinces: the city of Nico- 
polis, which Augustus had founded as an eternal 
monument of the Actian victory, was the prop¬ 
erty of the devout Paula;** and it is observed by 
Seneca, that the rivers which had divided hos¬ 
tile nations now flowed through the lands of 
private citizens.*® According to their temper 
and circumstances, the estates of the Romans 
were either cultivated by the labour of their 
slaves, or granted, for a certain and stipulated 
rent, to the industrious farmer. The economical 


writers of antiquity strenuously recommend the 
former method wherever it may be practicable; 
but if the object should be removed by its dis¬ 
tance or magnitude from the immediate eye of 
the master, they prefer the active care of an old 
hereditary tenant, attached to the soil and inter¬ 
ested in the produce, to the mercenary adminis¬ 
tration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, 
steward.*® 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, 
who were never excited by the pursuit of mili¬ 
tary glory, and seldom engaged in the occupa¬ 
tions of civil government, naturally resigned 
their leisure to the business and amusements of 
private life. At Rome commerce was always 
held in contempt; but the senators, from the 
first age of the republic, increased their patri¬ 
mony and multiplied their clients by the lucra¬ 
tive practice of usury, and the obsolete laws 
were eluded or violated by the mutual inclina¬ 
tions and interest of both parties.*' A consider¬ 
able mass of treasure must always have existed 
at Rome, cither in the current coin of the em¬ 
pire, or in the form of gold and silver plate; and 
there were many sideboards in the time of Pliny 
which contained more solid silver than had 
been transported by Scipio from vanquished 
Carthage.** The greater part of the nobles, who 
dissipated their fortunes in profuse luxury, 
found themselves poor in the midst of wealth, 
and idle in a constant round of dissipation. 
Their desires were continually ’gratified by the 
labour of a thousand hands; of the numerous 
train of their domestic slaves, who were actu¬ 
ated by the fear of punishment; and of the vari¬ 
ous professions of artiRcers and merchants, who 
were more powerfully impelled by the hopes of 
gain. The ancients were destitute of many of the 
conveniences of life which have been invented 
or improved by the progress of industry; and 
the plenty of glass and linen has diffused more 
real comforts among the modern nations of Eu¬ 
rope than the senators of Rome could derive 
from all the rcRncments of pompous or sensual 
luxury.** Their luxury and their manners have 
been the subject of minute and Jiaborious dis¬ 
quisition; but as such inquiries w^uld divert me 
too long from the design of the ppresent work, I 
shall produce an authentic state of Rome and 
its inhabitants which is more peculiarly applic¬ 
able to the ptTiod of the Gothic invasion. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the 
capital of the empire as the residence the best 
adapted to the historian of his own times, has 
mixed with the narrative of public events a live¬ 
ly representation of the scenes with which he 
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was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader 
will not always approve the asperity of censure, 
the choice of circumstances, or the style of ex¬ 
pression; he will perhaps detect the latent pre¬ 
judices and personal resentments which soured 
the temper of Ammianus himself; but he will 
surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners 
of Romc.*^ 

“The greatness of Rome (such is the lan¬ 
guage of the historian) was founded on the rare 
and almost incredible alliance of virtue and of 
fortune. The long period of her infancy was em¬ 
ployed in a laborious struggle against the tribes 
of Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the ris¬ 
ing city. In the strength and ardour of youth she 
sustained the storms of war, carried her victori¬ 
ous anns beyond the seas and the mountains, 
and brought home triumphal laurels from every 
country of the globe. At length, verging towards 
old age, and sometimes conquering by the ter¬ 
ror only of her name, she sought the blessings of 
ease and tranquillity. The venerable city, 
which had traaij^lc'd on the necks of the fiercest 
nations, and established a system of laws, the 
perpetual guardians of justice and freedom, was 
content, like a wise and wealthy parent, to de¬ 
volve on the Cxsars, her favourite sons, the care 
of governing her ample patrimony.’^ A secure 
and profound peace, such as had been once en¬ 
joyed in the reign of Numa, succeeded to the 
tumults of a republic; while Rome was still 
adored as the queen of the earth, and the sub¬ 
ject nations still reverenced the name of the 
people and the majesty of the senate. But this 
native splendour (continues Ammianus) is de¬ 
graded and sullied by the conduct of some no¬ 
bles, W'ho, unmindful of their own dignity and 
of that of their country, assume an unl:K)unded 
licence of vice and folly. They contend with 
each other in the empty vanity of titles and sur¬ 
names, and curiously select or invent the most 
lofty and sonorous appellations—Rebuirus or 
Fabunius, Pagonius or Tarrasius*®—whicli may 
impn-ss the cars of the vulgar w'ilh astonish¬ 
ment and respect. From a vain ambition of per- 
.petuating their memory, they affect to multiply 
their likeness in statues of bronze and marble; 
nor are they satisfied unless those statues arc 
covered with plates of gold; an honourable dis¬ 
tinction, first granted to Acilius the consul, after 
he had subdued by his arms and counsels the 
power of king Antioqhus. The ostentation of 
displaying, of magnifying perhaps, the rent roll 
of the estates which they possess in all the prov¬ 
inces, from the rising to tlic setting sun, pro¬ 


vokes the just resentment of every man who 
recollects that their poor and invincible ances¬ 
tors were not distinguished from the meanest of 
the soldiers by the delicacy of their food or the 
splendour of their apparel. But the modern no¬ 
bles measure their rank and consequence ac¬ 
cording to the loftiness of their chariots,*^ and 
the weighty magnificence of their dress. Their 
long robes of silk and purple float in the wind; 
and as they are agitated, by art or accident, 
they occasionally discover the under garments, 
the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of 
various animals.*** Followed by a train of fifty 
servants, and tearing up the pavement, they 
move along the streets with the same impetuous 
speed as if they travelled with post-horses; and 
the example of the senators is boldly imitated by 
the matrons and ladies, whose covered car¬ 
riages arc continually driving round the im¬ 
mense space of the city and suburbs. Whenever 
these persons of high distinction condescend to 
visit the public baths, they assume, on their en¬ 
trance, a tone of loud and insolent command, 
and appropriate to their own use the conveni¬ 
ences which were designed for the Roman peo¬ 
ple. If, in these places of mixed and general re¬ 
sort, they meet any of the infamous ministers of 
their pleasures, they express their affection by a 
tender embrace, w hile they proudly decline the 
salutations of their fcllow-cilizens, who arc not 
permitted to aspire abene the honour of kissing 
their hands or their knees. As soon as they have 
indulged themselves in the refreshment of the 
bath, they resume their rings and the other en¬ 
signs of their dignity, select from their private 
w^ardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suf¬ 
fice for a dozen persons, the garments the most 
agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their 
departure the same haughty demeanour, w'hich 
perhaps might have bt*cn excused in the great 
Marcelliis after the conquest of S>Tacusc. Some¬ 
times indeed these heroes undertake more ardu¬ 
ous achievements: they visit their estates in 
Italy, and procure themselves, by the toil of 
servile hands, the amusements of the chase.*® If 
at any time, but more especially on a hot day. 
they have courage to sail in their painted gal¬ 
leys from the Lucrinc lake*® to their elegant 
villas on the sea-coast of Putcoli and Caieta,®* 
they compare their own expeditions to the 
marches of Caesar and Alexander. Yet should a 
fiy presume to settle on the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate 
through some unguarded and imperceptible 
chink, they deplore their intolerable hardships, 
and lament in affected language that they were 
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not bom in the land of the Cimmerians,^ the 
regions of eternal darkness. In these journeys 
into the country^® the whole body of the house¬ 
hold marches with their master. In the same 
manner as the cavalry and infantry, tlie heavy 
and the light armed troops, the advanced guard 
and the rear, are marshalled by the skill of their 
military leaders, so the domestic officers, who 
bear a rod as an ensign of authority, distribute 
and arrange the numerous train of slaves and 
attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move 
in the front, and are immediately followed by a 
multitude of cooks and inferior ministers em¬ 
ployed in the service of the kitchens and of the 
table. The main body is composed of a promis¬ 
cuous crowd of slaves, increased by the acci¬ 
dental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 
The rear is closed by the favourite band of 
eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, accord¬ 
ing to the order of seniority. Their numbers and 
their deformity excite the horror of the indig¬ 
nant spectators, who are ready to execrate the 
memory of Semiramis for the cruel art which 
she invented of frustrating the purposes of na¬ 
ture, and of blasting in the bud the hopes of fu¬ 
ture generations. In the exercise of domestic 
jurisdiction the nobles of Rome express an ex¬ 
quisite sensibility for any personal injury, and a 
contemptuous indifference for the rest of the 
human species. When they have called for 
warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his obe¬ 
dience, he is instantly chastised with three hun¬ 
dred lashes; but should the same slave commit 
a wilful murder, the master will mildly observe 
that he is a worthless fellow, but that if he re¬ 
peats the oficnce he shall not escape punish¬ 
ment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of 
the Romans; and every stranger who could 
plead either merit or misfortune was relieved or 
rewarded by their generosity. At present, if a 
foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is 
introduced to one of the proud and wealthy sen¬ 
ators, he is welcomed indeed in the first audi¬ 
ence with such W'arm professions and such kind 
inquiries, that he retires enchanted with the 
affability of his illustrious friend, and full of re¬ 
gret that he had so long delayed his journey to 
Rome, the native seat of manners as well as of 
empire. Secure of a favourable reception, he 
repeats his visit the ensuing day, and is morti¬ 
fied by the discovery that his person, his name, 
and his country arc already forgotten. If he stiU 
has resolution to persevere, he is gradually num¬ 
bered in the train of dependents, and obtains 
the permission to pay his assiduous and unprofit¬ 
able court to a haughty patron, incapable of 


gratitude or friendship, who scarcely deigns to 
remark his presence, his departure, or his re¬ 
turn. Whenever the rich prepare a solemn and 
popular entertainment,^® whenever they cele¬ 
brate with profuse and pernicious luxury their 
private banquets, the choice of the guests is the 
subject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the 
sober, and the learned are seldom preferred; 
and the nomcncldtors, who arc commonly 
swayed by interested motives, have the address 
to insert in the list of invitations the obscure 
names of the mast worlliless of mankind. But the 
frequent and familiar companions of the great 
are those parasites who practise the most useful 
of all arts, the art of flattery; who eagerly ap¬ 
plaud each word and every action of their im¬ 
mortal patron; gare with rapture on his marble 
columns and variegated pavements, and strenu¬ 
ously praise the pomp and elegance which he is 
taught to consider as a part of his personal mer¬ 
it. At the Roman tables the birds, the sqmrrels^^^ 
or the fish, which appear (^f an uncommon size, 
are contemplated with curious attention; a pair 
of scales is accurately applied to ascertain their 
real weight; and, while the more rational guests 
are disgusted by the vain and tedious repetition, 
notaries are summoned to attest by an authen¬ 
tic record the truth of such a inarvtdlous ev(*nt. 
Another method of introduction into the houses 
and society of the great is derived from the pro¬ 
fession of gaming, or, as it is^more politely 
styled, of play. The confederates arc united by a 
strict and indissoluble bond of friendship, or 
rather of conspiracy; a superior degree of skill in 
the TfSierartm art (which may be interpreted 
the game of dice and tables®®) is a sure road to 
wealth and reputation. A master ol that sub¬ 
lime stience, who in a supper or assembly is 
placed below a magistrate, displays in his coun¬ 
tenance the surprise and indignation which 
Cato might be supposed to feel when he was re¬ 
fused the practorship by the votes of a capricious 
people. The accpiisition of knowledge seldom 
engages the curiosity of the nobles, who abhor 
the fatigue and disdain the advantages of study; 
and the only books which they peruse arc the 
Satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous 
histories of Marius Maximus.®^ The libraries 
which they have inherited from thrir fathers are 
secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the light 
of day.®* But the costly instruments of the thea¬ 
tre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hydraulic 
organs, are constructed for their use; and the 
harmony of vocal and instrumental music is in¬ 
cessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In 
those palaces sound is preferred to sense, and 
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the care of the body to that of the mind. It is al¬ 
lowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and 
frivolous suspicion of a contagious malady is of 
sufRcient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate friends; and even the servants who are 
despatched to make the decent inquiries are not 
suffered to return home till they have under¬ 
gone the ceremony of a previous ablution. Yet 
this selfish and unmanly delicacy occasionally 
yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. 
The prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty 
senator as far as Spoleto; every sentiment of 
arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes 
of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; and a 
wealthy childless citizen is the most powerful of 
the Romans. The art of obtaining the signature 
of a favourable testament, and sometimes of has¬ 
tening the moment of its execution, is perfectly 
understood; and it has happened that in the 
same house, though in diflcrent apartments, a 
husband and a wife, with the laudable design of 
ovcr-reaching each other, have summoned their 
respective lawyers, to dec iarc at the same time 
their mutual but contradictory intentions. The 
distress w hich fullows and chastises extravagant 
luxurv often reduces the great to the use of the 
most humiliating expedients. When they desire 
to borrow, they employ the base and supplicat¬ 
ing style of the slave in the comedy; but when 
they are called upon to pay, they assume the 
royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of 
Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they read¬ 
ily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to 
maintain a charge of poison, or magic, against 
the* insolent creditor, w'ho is seldom released 
from prison till he has signed a discharge of the 
whole debt. These vices, which degrade the 
moral character of the Romans, are mixed with 
a puerile superstition that disgraces their under¬ 
standing. They listen with confidence to the 
predictions of hanispiccs, who pretend to read 
in the entrails of victims the signs of future 
greatness and prosperity; and there arc many 
who do not presume either to bathe or to dine, 
or to appear in public, till they have diligently 
consulted, according to the rules of a.strology, 
the situation of Mercury and the asfX'ci of the 
,moon.^* It is singular enough that this vain 
credulity may often lx* discovered among the 
profane sceptics who impiously doubt or deny 
the existence of a celestial power.” 

In populous cities, which arc the seat of com- 
nicrce and manufactures, the middle ranks of 
inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from 
the dexterity or labour of their liands, arc com¬ 
monly the most prolific, the most useful, and. 


in that sense, the most respectable part of the 
community. But the plebeians of Rome, who 
disdained such sedentary and servile arts, had 
been oppressed from the earliest times by the 
weight of debt and usury, and the husbandman, 
during the term of his military service, was 
obliged to abandon the cultivation of his farm.*® 
The lands of Italy, which had been originally 
divided among tlie families of free and indigent 
proprietors, were insensibly purchased or 
usurped by the avarice of the nobles; and in 
the age which preceded the fall of the republic, 
it was computed that only two thousand citi¬ 
zens were possessed of any independent sub¬ 
stance.*' Yet as long as the people bi‘stowcd by 
their sufl rages the honours of the state, the 
command of the legions, and the administration 
of w'calthy provinces, their conscious pride alle¬ 
viated in some measure the hardships of pov¬ 
erty; and their w'ants were seasonably supplied 
by the ambitigus liberality of the candidates, 
who aspired to secure a venal majority in the 
thirtv*fi\e trilx*.s. or the hundred and ninety- 
three centuries, of Rome. But when the prodi¬ 
gal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the uff, but the inheritance^ of power, they 
sunk, under the reign of the Ca*sars, into a vile 
and wretched populace, w'hich must, in a few 
generations, have been totally extinguished, if 
it had not been continually recruited by the 
manumission of slaves and the influx of stran¬ 
gers. As early as the time of Hadrian it was the 
just complaint of the ingenuous naii\cs that the 
capital had attracted the vices of tlie universe 
and the manners of the most oppe^site nations. 
The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning 
and levity of the (Greeks, the savage obstinacy 
of the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper 
of the Asiatic^J, and the dissolute, cfleminate 
prostitution of the Svrians, were mingled in the 
various multitude, which, under the proud and 
false denomination of Romans, presumed to 
despise thcii fellow-subjects, and even their 
soveieigns, who dwelt beyond the precincts of 
the iTi RNAL cnv.*^ 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced 
with respect: the frequent and capricious tu¬ 
mults of its inhabitants were indulged with im- 
pf.nily; and the successors of Constantine, in¬ 
stead of crushing the last remains of the democ¬ 
racy by the strong arm of military power, em¬ 
braced the mild policy of Augustus, and studied 
to relieve the poverty and to amuse the idleness 
of an innumerable people.” I. For the conve¬ 
nience of the lazy plclx^ians, the monthly distri¬ 
butions of corn were converted into a daily al- 
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lowance of bread; a great number of ovens were 
constructed and maintained at the public ex¬ 
pense; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, 
who was furnished with a ticket, ascended the 
flight of steps which had been assigned to his 
peculiar quarter or division, and received, 
either as a gift or at a very low price, a loaf of 
bread of the weight of three pounds for the use 
of his family. II. The forests of Lucania, whose 
acorns fattened large droves of wild hogs,** 
afforded, as a species of tribute, a plentiful sup¬ 
ply of cheap and wholesome meat. During five 
months of the year a regular allowance of bacon 
was distributed to the poorer citizens; and the 
annual consumption of the capital, at a time 
when it was much declined from its former lus¬ 
tre was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian 
the Third, at three millions six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand pounds.** III. In the 
manners of antiquity the use of oil was indis¬ 
pensable for the lamp as well as for the bath, 
and the annual tax which was imposed on 
Africa for the benefit of Rome amounted to the 
weight of three millions of pounds, to the mea¬ 
sure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand Eng¬ 
lish gallons. IV. The anxiety of Augustus to 
provide the metropolis with sufficient plenty of 
com was not extended beyond that necessary 
article of human subsistence; and when the 
popular clamour accused the dearness and 
scarcity of wine, a proclamation was issued by 
the grave reformer to remind his subjects that 
no man could reasonably complain of thirst, 
since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced 
into the city so many copious streams of pure 
and salubrious water.** lliis rigid sobriety was 
insensibly relaxed; and, although the generous 
design of Aurelian*^ does not appear to have 
been executed in its full extent, the use of wine 
was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. The 
administration of the public cellars was dele¬ 
gated to a magistrate of honourable rank; and a 
considerable part of the vintage of Campania 
was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of 
Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly cele¬ 
brated by the praises of Augustus himself, re¬ 
plenished the Therma, or baths, which had been 
constructed in every part of the city with Im¬ 
perial magnificence. The baths of Antoninus 
Caracalla, which were open, at stated hours, for 
the indiscriminate service of the senators and 
the people, contained above sixteen hundred 
seats of marble; and more than three thousand 
%rerc reckoned in the baths of Diocletian.** The 
walls of the lofty apartments were covered with 


curious mosaics, that imitated the art of the 
pencil in the elegance of design and the variety 
of colours. The Egyptian granite was beauti¬ 
fully encrusted with the precious green marble 
of Numidia; the perpetual stream of hot water 
was poured into the capacious basins through 
so many wide mouths of bright and massy sil¬ 
ver; and the meanest Roman could purchase, 
with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment 
of a scene of pomp and luxury which might ex¬ 
cite the envy of the kings of Asia.*® From these 
stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and 
ragged plebeians, without shoes and without a 
mantle; who loitered away whole days in the 
street or Forum to hear news and to hold dis¬ 
putes; who dissipated in extravagant gaming 
the miserable pittance of their wives and chil¬ 
dren; and spent the hours of the night in ob¬ 
scure taverns and brothels in the indulgence of 
gross and vulgar sensuality.** 

But the most lively and splendid amusement 
of the idle multitude depended on the frequent 
exhibition of public games and spectacles. The 
piety of Christian princes had suppressed the 
inhuman eombats of gladiators; but the Roman 
people still considered the Circus as their home, 
their temple, and the scat of the republic. The 
impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to 
secure their places, and there were many who 
passed a sleepless and anxious night in the ad¬ 
jacent porticos. From the morning to the eve¬ 
ning, careless of the sun or of the^sain, the spec¬ 
tators, who sometimes amounted to the numbe^r 
of four hundred thousand, remained in eager 
attention; their eyes fixed on the horses and 
charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and 
fear for the success of the colours which they 
espoused; and the happiness of Rome appeared 
to hang on the event of a race.*' The same im¬ 
moderate ardour inspired their clamours and 
their applause as often as they were entertained 
with the hunting of wild beasts and the various 
modes of theatrical representation. These repre¬ 
sentations in modern capitals may deserve to be 
considered as a pure and elegant school of taste, 
and perhaps of virtue. But the*Tragic and 
Comic Muse of the Romans, who seldom as¬ 
pired beyond the imitation of A|tic genius,** 
had been almost totally silent sintc the fall of 
the republic;** and their place wate unworthily 
occupied by licentious farce, effentinate music, 
and splendid pageantry. The pantomimes,** 
who maintained their reputation from the age 
of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the use of words, the various fables of 
the gods and heroes of antiquity; and the per- 
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fection of their art, which sometimes disarmed 
the gravity of the philosopher, always excited 
the applause and wonder of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were 
filled by three thousand female dancers, and 
by three thousand singers, with the masters of 
the respective choruses. Such was the popular 
favour which they enjoyed, that, in a time of 
scarcity, when all strangers were banished from 
the city, the merit of contributing to the public 
pleasures exempted them from a law which was 
strictly executed against the professors of the 
liberal arts.®® 

It is said that the foolish curiosity of Elaga- 
balus attempted to discover, from the quantity 
of spiders* webs, the number of the inhabitants 
of Rome. A more rational method of inquiry 
might not have been undeserving of the atten¬ 
tion of the wisest princes, who could easily have 
resolved a question so important fur the Roman 
government and so interesting to succeeding 
ages. The births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly registered; and if any writer of antiquity 
had condescended to mention the annual 
amount, or the common average, we might now 
produce some satisfactory calculation which 
would destroy the extravagant assertions of 
critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and 
probable conjectures of philosophers.®® The 
most diligent researches have collected only the 
following circumstances, which, slight and im¬ 
perfect as they arc, may tend in some degree to 
illustrate the question of the populousncss of 
ancient Rome. I. When the capital of the em¬ 
pire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of 
the walls was accurately measured by Ammo- 
nius, the mathematician, who found it equal 
i o twenty-one miles.®^ It should not be forgotten 
that the form of the city was almost that of a 
circle, the geometrical figure which is known to 
contain the largest space within any given cir¬ 
cumference. II. The architect Vitruvius, who 
flourished in the Augustan age, and whose evi¬ 
dence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and 
authority, observes that the innumerable habi¬ 
tations of the Roman people would have spread 
themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the 
dty; and that the want of ground, which was 
probably contracted on every side by gardens 
and villas, suggested the common, though in¬ 
convenient, practice of raising the houses to a 
considerable height in the air.®® But the lofti¬ 
ness of these buildings, which often consisted of 
hasty work and insufficient materials, was the 
cause of frequent and fatal accidents; and it 
was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as 


by Nero, that the height of private edifices 
within the walls of Rome should not exceed the 
measure of seventy feet from the ground.®® 
III. JuvenaF® laments, as it should seem from 
his own experience, the hardships of the poorer 
citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary ad¬ 
vice of emigrating, without delay, from the 
smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in 
the little towns of Italy a cheerful, commodious 
dwelling at the same price which they annually 
paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House- 
rent was therefore immoderately dear: the rich 
acquired, at an enormous expense, the ground, 
which they covered with palaces and gardens; 
but the body of the Roman people was crowded 
into a narrow space; and the diflerent floors 
and apartments of the same house were divided, 
as it is still the custom of Paris and other cities, 
among several families of plebeians. IV. The 
total number of houses in the fourteen regions 
of the city is acthirately stated in the description 
of Rome composed under the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius, and they amount to forty-eight thousand 
three hundred and eighty-two.’^The two classes 
of domus and of insulay into which they arc di¬ 
vided, include all the habitations of the capital, 
of every rank and condition, from the marble 
palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establish¬ 
ment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house where the poet Codrus 
and his wife were permitted to hire a wretched 
garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt 
the same average which, under similar circum¬ 
stances, has been found applicable to Paris,’® 
and indifferently allow about twcnt)-fivc per¬ 
sons for each house, of every degree, we may 
fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 
twelve hundred thousand: a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a 
mighty empire, though it exceeds the populous¬ 
ness of the greatest cities of modern Europe.’® 
Such was the state of Rome under the reign 
of Honorius, at the time when the (^thic army 
formed the siege, or rather the blockade, of the 
city.’® By a skilful disposition of his numerous 
forces, who impatiently watched the moment 
of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, 
commanded the twelve principal gates, inter¬ 
cepted all conuniinication with the adjacent 
country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation 
of the Tiber, from which the Romans derived 
the surest and most plentiful supply of provi¬ 
sions. The first emotions of tlic nobles and of the 
people were those of surprise and indignation, 
that a vile barbarian should dare to insult the 
capital of the world; but their arrogance was 
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soon humbled by misfortune; and their un< 
manly rage, instead of being directed against 
an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a 
defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in the 
person of Serena the Romans might have re¬ 
spected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay 
even the adoptive mother, of the reigning em¬ 
peror; they abhorred the widow of Stilicho; and 
they listened with credulous passion to the tale 
of calumny which accused her of maintaining a 
secret and criminal correspondence with the 
Gothic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by the 
same popular frenzy, the senate, without requir¬ 
ing any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the 
sentence of her death. Serena was ignominious- 
ly strangled; and the infatuated multitude were 
astonished to find that this cruel act of injustice 
did not immediately produce the retreat of the 
barbarians and the deliverance of the city. That 
unfortunate city gradually experienced the dis¬ 
tress of scarcity, and at length the horrid calam¬ 
ities of famine. The daily allowance of three 
pounds of bread was reduced to one-half, to 
one-third, to nothing; and the price of corn 
still continued to rise in a rapid and extrava¬ 
gant proportion. The poorer citizens who were 
unable to purchase the necessaries of life, so¬ 
licited the precarious charity of the rich; and for 
a while the public misery was alleviated by the 
humanity of Lxta, the widow of the emperor 
Gratian, who had fixed her residence at Rome, 
and consecrated, to the use of the indigent, the 
princely revenue which she annually received 
from the grateful successors of her husband.’^ 
But these private and temporary donatives were 
insufficient to appease the hunger of a numer¬ 
ous people; and the progress of famine invaded 
the marble palaces of the senators themselves. 
The persons of both sexes, who had been edu¬ 
cated in the enjoyment of ease and luxury, dis¬ 
covered how little is requisite to supply the de¬ 
mands of nature; and lavished their unavailing 
treasures of gold and silver to obtain the coarse 
and scanty sustenance which they would for¬ 
merly have rejected with disdain. The food the 
most repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali¬ 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to 
the constitution, were eagerly devoured, and 
fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. A dark 
suspicion was entertained that some desperate 
wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures whom they had secretly murdered; and 
even mothers (such was the horrid conflict of 
the two most powerful instincts implanted by 
nature in the human breast), even mothers are 
said to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered 


infants !’• Many thousands of the inhabitants of 
Rome expired in their houses, or in the streets, 
for want of sustenance; and as the public sepul¬ 
chres without the walls were in the power of the 
enemy, the stench which arose from so many 
putrid and unburied carcasses infected the air; 
and the miseries of famine were succeeded and 
aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances ot speedy and effectual 
relief, which were repeatedly transmitted from 
the court of Ravenna, supported, lor some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at 
length the despair of any human aid tempted 
them to accept the offers of a preternatural de¬ 
liverance. Pompeianus, prapfcct of the city, had 
been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of 
some Tuscan diviners, that, by the mysterious 
force of spells and sacrifices, they could extract 
the lightning from the clouds, and point those 
celestial fires against the camp of the barba¬ 
rians.^^ The important secret was communicated 
to Innocent, the bishop ol Rome; and the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter is accused, perhaps without 
foundation, of preferring the safety of the re¬ 
public to the rigid severity of the Chnstian 
worship. But when the question was agitated 
in the senate; when it was proposed, as an essen¬ 
tial condition, that those sacrifices should l>c 
performed in the Capitol, by the authority and 
in the presence of the magistrates; the majority 
of that resjxjctablc assembly, apprehensive 
either of the Divine or of the IniJ^erial displea¬ 
sure, refused to join in an act which appeared 
almost equivalent to the public restoration of 
Paganism.’* 

The last resource of the Romans was in the 
clemency, or at least in the moderation, of the 
king of the Goths. The senate, who in this emer¬ 
gency assumed the supreme powders of govern¬ 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate 
with the enemy. This important trust was dele¬ 
gated to Basilius, a senator ol Spanish extrac¬ 
tion, and already conspicuous in the adminis¬ 
tration of provinces; and to John, the first 
tribune of the notaries, who was peculiarly 
qualified, by his dexterity in business, as well 
as by his former intimacy witfi the Gothic 
prince. When they were introduced into his 
presence, they declared, perhaps in a more 
lofty style than became their abject condition, 
that the Romans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war; and that, 
if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable 
capitulation, he might sound his trumpets, and 
prepare to give battle to an innumerable peo¬ 
ple, exercised in arms and animated by despair. 
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‘‘The thicker the hay, the easier it is mowed,” 
was the concise reply of the barbarian; and this 
rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud 
and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt 
for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, ener¬ 
vated by luxury before they were emaciated by 
famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom 
which he would accept as the price of his retreat 
from the walls of Rome: all the gold and silver 
in the city, whether it were the properly of the 
state, or of individuals; all the rich and precious 
movables; and all the slaves who could prove 
their title to the name of barbarians. The min¬ 
isters of the senate presumed to ask, in a modest 
and suppliant tone, “If such, O king! arc your 
demands, what do you intend to leave us?” 
“Your lives,” replied the haughty conqueror: 
they trembled and retired. Yet before they re¬ 
tired, a short suspension of arms was granted, 
which allowed some time for a more temperate 
negotiation. The stern features of Alaric were 
insensibly relaxed; he abated much of the rig¬ 
our of his terms; and at length consented to 
raise the siege, on ine immediate payment of 
five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, 
of three thousand pieces of fine scarlet cloth, 
and of three thousand pounds weight of pe|> 
per.’® But the public treasury was exhausted; 
the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and 
the provinces were intercepted by the calami¬ 
ties of war; the gold and gems had lx*en ex¬ 
changed, during the famine, lor the vilest suste¬ 
nance; the hoards of secret wealth were still 
concealed by the obstinacy of avarice; and some 
remains of consecrated spoils aflordcd the only 
resource that could avert the impending ruin of 
the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, th^y were re¬ 
stored, in some measure, to the enjoyment of 
peace and plenty. Several of the gales were cau¬ 
tiously opened; the importation of pnwisions 
from the river and the adjacent country was no 
longer obstructed by the Goths; the citizens re¬ 
sorted in crowds to the free market which was 
held during three da>^ in the suburbs; and 
\vhile the merchants who undertook this gain¬ 
ful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the city was secured by the ample 
magazines which were deposited in the public 
and private granaries. A more regular discipline 
than could have Ixcn expected was maintained 
in the camp of Alaric; and the wise barbarian 
justified his n'gard for the faith of treaties, by 
the just severity with which he chastised a party 
of licentious Goths who had insulted some Ro¬ 


man citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, 
enriched by the contributions of the capital, 
slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful prov¬ 
ince of Tuscany, where he proposed to esub- 
lish his winter-quarters; and the Gothic stand¬ 
ard became the refuge of forty thousand bar¬ 
barian slaves, who had broke their chains, and 
aspired, under the command of their great de¬ 
liverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace 
of their cruel servitude. About the same time 
he received a more honourable reinforcement 
of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphus,the 
brother of his wife, had conducted, at his press¬ 
ing invitation, from the banks of the Danube to 
those of the Tiber, and who had cut their way, 
with some difficulty and loss, through the supe¬ 
rior numbers of the Imperial troops. A victori¬ 
ous leader, who united the daring spirit of a 
barbarian with the art and discipline of a 
Roman general, was at the head of an hundred 
thousand fighting men; and Italy pronounced 
with terror and respect the formidable name of 
Alaric.*’ 

At the distance of fourteen centuries we may 
be satisfied with relating the military exploits 
of the conquerors of Rome, without presuming 
to investigate the motives of their political con¬ 
duct. In the midst of his apparent prospicrity, 
Alaric was conscious, perhaps, of some secret 
weakness, some internal defect; or perhaps the 
moderation which he displayed w^as intended 
only to deceive and disarm the easy credulity 
of the ministers of Honorius. The king of the 
Goths repeatedly declared that it was his desire 
to be considered as the friend of peace and of 
the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest re¬ 
quest, were sent ambassadors to the court of 
Ravenna, to solicit the exchange of hostages 
and the conclusion of the treaty; and the pro¬ 
posals which he more clearly expressed during 
the course of the negotiations could only inspire 
a doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem in¬ 
adequate to the sicitc of his fortune. The bar¬ 
barian still aspired to the rank of master-gen¬ 
eral of the armies of the \Vcst; he stipulated an 
annual subsidy of corn and money; and he 
chose the provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and 
V< • etia for the seat of his new kingdom, which 
w^ould have commanded the important com¬ 
munication between Italy and the Danube. If 
these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric 
showed a disposition to relinquish his pecuniary 
demands, and even to content himself with the 
possession of Noricum; an exhausted and im¬ 
poverished country, perpetually exposed to the 
inroads of the barbarians of Germany.*^ But the 
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hopes of peace were disappointed by the weak 
obstinacy, or interested views, of the minister 
Olympius. Without listening to the salutary re^ 
monstrances of the senate, he dismissed their 
ambassadors under the conduct of a military 
escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour, 
and too feeble for an army of defence. Six 
thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Im¬ 
perial legions, were ordered to march from 
Ravenna to Rome, through an open country 
which was occupied by the formidable m>Tiads 
of the barbarians. These brave legionaries, en¬ 
compassed and betrayed, fell a sacriiice to min¬ 
isterial folly; their general, Valens, with an 
hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of 
battle; and one of the ambassadors, who could 
no longer claim the protection of the law of 
nations, was obliged to purchase his freedom 
with a ransom of thirty thousand pieces of gold. 
Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of im¬ 
potent hostility, immediately renewed his pro¬ 
posals of peace, and the second embassy of the 
Roman senate, which derived weight and dig¬ 
nity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of 
the city, was guarded from the dangers of the 
road by a detachment of Gothic soldiers.^^ 
Olympius might have continued to insult 
the just resentment of a people who loudly ac¬ 
cused him as the author of the public calamities, 
but his power was undermined by the secret in¬ 
trigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius and 
the empire to Jovius, the Praftorian praefcct— 
an unworthy servant, who did not atone by the 
merit of personal attachment f^r the errors and 
misfortimes of his administration. 'I he exile, or 
escape, of the guilty Olympius reserved him for 
more vicissitudes of fortune: he experienced the 
adventures of an obscure and wandering life; 
he again rose to power; he fell a second time 
into disgrace; his ears were cut off~hc expired 
under the lash—and his ignominious death 
afibrded a grateful spectacle to the friends of 
Stilicho. After the removal of Olympius, whose 
character was deeply tainted with religious fa¬ 
naticism, the Pagans and heretics were deliv¬ 
ered from the impolitic proscription which ex¬ 
cluded them from the dignities of the state, llie 
brave Gennerid,^^ a soldier of barbarian origin, 
who still adhered to the worship of his ances¬ 
tors, had been obliged to lay aside the military 
belt; and though he was repeatedly assured by 
the emperor himself that laws were not made 
for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, and persevered 
in honourable disgrace till he had extorted a 


general act of justice from the distress of the 
Roman government. The conduct of Gennerid 
in the important station to which he was pro¬ 
moted or restored, of master-general of Dal¬ 
matia, Pannonia, Noricum, and Rhacrtia, seemed 
to revive the discipline and spirit of the repub¬ 
lic. From a life of idleness and want his troops 
were soon habituated to severe exercise and 
plentiful subsistence, and his private generosity 
often supplied the rewards which were denied 
by the avarice or poverty of the court of Ra¬ 
venna. The valour of Gennerid, formidable to 
the adjacent barbarians, was the firmest bul¬ 
wark of the Illyrian frontier; and his vigilant 
care assisted the empire with a reinforcement of 
ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines 
of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provi¬ 
sions, and such a numerous train of sheep and 
oxen, as might have been sufficient not only for 
the march of an army but for the settlement of 
a colony. But the court and councils of Hono- 
rious still remained a scene of weakness and 
distraction, of corruption and anarchy. Insti¬ 
gated by the praefcct Jovius, the guards rose in 
furious mutiny and demanded the heads of two 
generals and of the two principal eunuchs. The 
generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, 
were sent on ship-board and privately executed; 
while the favour of the eunuchs procured them 
a mild and secure exile at Milan and Gonstan- 
tinople. Eusebius the eunuch anjj^thc barbarian 
Allobich succeeded to the command of the bed¬ 
chamber and of the guards; and the mutual 
jealousy of the subordinate ministers was the 
cau.se of their mutual destruction. By the inso¬ 
lent order of the count of the domestics, the 
great chamberlain was shamefully beaten to 
death with sticks before the eyes of the aston¬ 
ished emperor; and the subsequent assassina¬ 
tion of Allobich, in the midst of a public pro¬ 
cession, is the only circumstance of his life in 
which Honorius discovered the faintest symp¬ 
tom of courage or resentment. Yet before they 
fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed 
their part to the ruin of the empirp by opposing 
the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, IVom a 
selfish, and perhaps a criminal motive, had ne¬ 
gotiated with Alaric, in a persqnal interview 
under the walls of Rimini. During the absence 
of Jovius the emperor was persuaded to assume 
a lofty tone of inficxibie dignity, speh as neither 
his situation nor his character coidd enable him 
to support; and a letter, signed with the name 
of Honorius, was immediately despatched to 
the Praetorian pr^efect, granting him a free per¬ 
mission to dispose of the public money, but 
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sternly refusing to prostitute the military hon¬ 
ours of Rome to the proud demands of a bar¬ 
barian. This letter was imprudently communi¬ 
cated to Alaric himself; and the Goth, who in 
the whole transaction had behaved with temper 
and decency, expressed in the most outrageous 
language his lively sense of the insult so wan¬ 
tonly offered to his person and to his nation. 
The conference of Rimini was hastily interrupt¬ 
ed; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to 
Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to 
encourage, the fashionable opinions of the 
court. By his advice and example the principal 
officers of the state and army were obliged to 
swear that, without listening in any circum¬ 
stances to any conditions of peace, they would 
still persevere in perpetual and implacable war 
against the enemy of the republic. This rash 
engagement opposed an insuperable bar to all 
future negotiation. The ministers of Honorius 
were heard to declare that, if they had only in¬ 
voked the name of the Deity, they would con¬ 
sult the public safety, and trust their souls to 
the mercy of Heaven, but they had sworn by 
the sacred head of the emperor himself; they 
had touched in solemn ceremony that august 
seat of majesty and wisdom; and the violation 
of their oath would expose them to the temporal 
penalties of sacrilege and rebellion. 

While the emperor and his court enjoyed 
with sullen pride the security of the marshes and 
fortifications of Ravenna, they abandoned 
Rome, almost without defence, to the resent¬ 
ment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation 
which he still preserved, or affected, that as he 
moved with his army along the Flaminian \Nay 
he successively despatched the bishops of the 
towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, 
and to conjure the emperor that he would save 
the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire and 
the sword of the barbarians.*’ These impending 
calamities were however averted, not indeed by 
the wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence 
or humanity of the Gothic king, who employed 
a milder, though not less effectual, method of 
conquest. Instead of assaulting the capital he 
successfully directed his efforts against the Port 
of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupen¬ 
dous works of Roman magnificence.** The acci¬ 
dents to which the precarious subsistence of the 
city was continually exposed in a winter naviga¬ 
tion and an open road had suggested to the 
genius of the first Cscsar the useful design which 
was executed under the reign of Claudius. The 
artificial moles which formed the narrow en¬ 
trance advanced far into the sea, and firmly re¬ 


pelled tlic fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three 
deep and capacious basins which received the 
northern branch of the Tiber about two miles 
from the ancient colony of Ostia.*® The Roman 
Port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal 
city,®® where the corn of Africa was deposited in 
spacious granaries for the use of the capital. As 
soon as Alaric was in possession of that impor¬ 
tant place he summoned the city to surrender 
at discretion; and his demands were enforced 
by the positive declaration that a refusal, or 
even a delay, should be instantly followed by 
the destruction of the magazines on which the 
life of the Roman people depended. The clam¬ 
ours of that people and the terror of famine 
subdued the pride of the senate; they listened 
without reluctance to the proposal of placing a 
new emperor on the tlirone of the unworthy 
Honorius; and the suffrage of the Gothic con¬ 
queror bestowed the purple on Attalus, praefect 
of the city. The grateful monarch immediately 
acknowledged his protector as master-general 
of the armies of the West; Adolphus, with the 
rank of count of the domestics, obtained the 
custody of the person of Attains; and the two 
hostile nations seemed to be united in the closest 
bands oi friendship and alliance.®’ 

The gates of the city were thrown open, and 
the new emperor of the Romans, encompassed 
on every side by the Gothic anns, was conduct¬ 
ed in tumultuous procession to the palace of 
Augustus and Trajan. After he had distributed 
the civil and military dignities among his fa¬ 
vourites and followers, Attains convened an 
assembly of the senate, before whom, in a for¬ 
mal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution 
of restoring the majesty of tlie republic, and of 
uniting to the empire the provinces of Egypt 
and the East which had once acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant prom¬ 
ises inspired every reasonable citizen with a just 
contempt for the character of an unwariike 
usurper, w'hosc elevation was the deepest and 
most ignominious wound w'hich the republic 
had yet sustained from the insolence of the bar¬ 
barians. But the populace, with their usual 
le\*,y, applauded the change of masters. The 
public discontent was favourable to the rival of 
Honorius; and the sectaries, oppressed by his 
persecuting edicts, expected some degree of 
countenance, or at least of toleration, from a 
prince who, in his native country of Ionia, had 
been educated in the Pagan superstition, and 
who had since received the sacrament of bap¬ 
tism from the hands of an Arian bishop.®* The 
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first days of the reign of Attains were fair and 
prosp)erous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an inconsiderable body of troops to secure 
the obedience of Africa; the greatest part of 
Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic 
powers; and though the city of Bologna made 
a vigorous and effectual resistance, the people 
of Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence 
of Honorius, accepted with loud acclamations 
the choice of the Roman senate. At the head of 
a formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal 
captive almost to the gates of Ravenna; and a 
solemn embassy of the principal ministers—of 
Jovius the Praetorian pra'fcct, of Valens, master 
of the cavalry and infantry, of the quaestor Po- 
tamius, and of Julian, the first of the notaries— 
was introduced with martial pomp into the 
Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign 
they consented to acknowledge the lawful elec¬ 
tion of his competitor, and to divide the prov¬ 
inces of Italy and the West between the two 
emperors. Their proposals were rejected with 
disdain; and the refusal was aggravated by the 
insulting clemency of Attalus, who conde¬ 
scended to promise that if Honorius would in¬ 
stantly resign the purple he should be permitted 
to pass the remainder of his life in the peaceful 
exile of some remote island,®^ So desperate in¬ 
deed did the situation of the son of Theodosius 
appear to those who were the l^est acquainted 
with his strength and resources, that Jovius and 
Valens, his minister and his general. t)etrayed 
their trust, infamously deserted the sinking^ 
cause of their benefactor, and devoted their 
treacherous allegiance to the service of his more 
fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of 
domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the 
approach of every servant, at the arrival of 
every messenger. He dreaded the secret ene¬ 
mies who might lurk in his capital, his palace, 
his bed-chamber; and some ships lay ready in 
the harbour of Ravenna to transport the abdi¬ 
cated monarch to the dominions of his infant 
nephew, the emperor of the East. 

But there is a Providence (such at least was 
the opinion of the historian Procopius®^) that 
watches over innocence and folly, and tha^pre- 
tensions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot 
reasonably be disputed. At the moment when 
his despair, incapable of any wise or manly res¬ 
olution, meditated a shameful flight, a season¬ 
able reinforcement of four thousand veterans 
unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. 
To these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had 
not been corrupted by the factions of the court, 
he committed the walls and gates of the city, 


and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent 
and internal danger. The favourable intelli¬ 
gence which was received from Africa suddenly 
changed the opinions of men and the state of 
public affairs. The troops and officers whom 
Attalus had sent into that province were de¬ 
feated and slain, and the active ?cal of Hcrac- 
lian maintained his own allegiance and that of 
his people. The faithful count of Africa trans¬ 
mitted a large sum of money, which fixed the 
attachment of the Imperial guards; and his 
vigilance in preventing the exportation of corn 
and oil introduced famine, tumult and discon¬ 
tent into the walls of Rome. The failure of the 
African expedition was the source of mutual 
complaint and recrimination in the party of 
Attalus, and the mind of his protector was in¬ 
sensibly alienated from the interest of a prince 
who wanted spirit to command or docility to 
obey. The most imprudent measures w’ere 
adopted, without the knowledge or against the 
advice of Alaric, and the obstinate refusal ol the 
senate to allow in the embarkation the mixture 
even of five hundred Goths, betrayed a suspi¬ 
cious and distrustful temper which in their situ¬ 
ation w'as neither gemerous nor prudent. The 
resentment of the Gothic king was exasperated 
by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been 
raised to the rank of patrician, and who after¬ 
wards excused his double perfidyJDV dec laring 
Writhout a blush that he had only setmed to 
abandon the serv’ice of Honorius more c'Jfec- 
tually to ruin the cause of the usurper. In a 
large plain near Rimini, and in the presence of 
an innumerable multitude of Romans and bar¬ 
barians, the wretchc'd Attains was publicly de¬ 
spoiled of the diadem and purple; and those 
en.signs of royalty were sent by Alaric as the 
pledge of peace and friendship to the son of 
Theodosius.®^ The officers who returned to their 
dut> were reinstated in their employments, and 
even the merit of a tardy reptmtance was graci¬ 
ously allowed; but the degraded emperor of the 
Romans, desirous of life and insensible of dis¬ 
grace, implored the permission of following the 
Gothic camp in the train of a haughty and 
capricious barbarian.®® 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only 
real obstacle to the conclusion of the peace, and 
Alaric advanced within three miles of Ravenna 
to press the irresolution of the Imperial minis¬ 
ters, whose insolence soon returned with the 
returi: of fortune. His indignation was kindled 
by the report that a rival chieftain, that Sarus, 
the personal enemy of Adolphus, and the hered- 
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itary foe of the house of Balti, had been received 
into the palace. At the head of three hundred 
followers that fearless barbarian immediately 
sallied from the gates of Ravenna, surprised and 
cut in pieces a considerable body of Goths, re¬ 
entered the city in triumph, and was permitted 
to insult his adversary by the voice of a herald, 
who publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric 
had for ever excluded him from the friendship 
and alliance of the emperor.®^ The crime and 
folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated a 
third time by the calamities of Rome. The king 
of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his ap¬ 
petite for plunder and revenge, appeared in 
arms under the walls of the capital; and the 
trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, 
prepared by a desperate resistance to delay the 
ruin of their country. But they were unable to 
guard against the secret conspiiacy of their 
slaves and domestics, who either from birth or 
interest were attached to the cause of the enemy. 
At the h(jur of midnight the Salarian gate was 
silently opened, and the inhabitants were awak¬ 
ened by the trem‘< sound of the Gothic 

trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years 
alter the foundation of Rome, the Imperial 
city, which had subdued and civilised so con¬ 
siderable a part of mankind, WcLs delivered to 
the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia.®** 

rhe proclamation of Alaric, when he forced 
his entrance into a vanquished city, discovered, 
however, some regard for the laws of humanity 
and religion. He encouraged his troops boldly 
to seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich 
thcnvsclves with the spoils of a wealthy and 
elleminatc people; but he exhorted them at the 
same time to spare the lives of the unresisting 
citizens, and to respect the churches of the 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul as holy and in¬ 
violable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a 
nocturnal tumult several of the Christian Goths 
displayed the fervour of a recent conversion; 
and some instances of their uncommon piety 
and moderation are related, and perhaps 
adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writers.®® 
While the barbarians roamed through the city 
in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an 
aged virgin, who had devoted her life to the 
service of the altar, was forced open by one of 
the powerful Goths. He immediately demand¬ 
ed, though in civil language, all the gold and 
silver in her possession, and was astonished at 
the readiness with which she conducted him to 
a splendid hoard of massy plate of the richest 
materials and the most curious workmanship. 


The barbarian viewed with wonder and delight 
this valuable acquisition, till he was interrupted 
by a serious admonition, addressed to him in 
the following words: “These,” said she, “arc 
the consecrated vessels l>e]onging to St. Peter; 
if you presume to touch them, the sacrilegious 
deed will remain on your conscience. For my 
part, I dare not keep what I am unable to de¬ 
fend.” The Gothic captain, struck with rever¬ 
ential awe, despatched a messenger to inform 
the king of the treasure which he had discov¬ 
ered, and received a peremptory order from 
Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and orna¬ 
ments should lx; transported, without damage 
or delay, to the church of the apostle. From the 
extremity, perhaps, of the Quirinal hill to the 
distant quarter of the Vatican, a numerous de¬ 
tachment of Goths, marching in order of battle 
through the principal streets, protected with 
glittering arms the long train of their devout 
companions whb bore aloft on their heads the 
sacred vessels of gold and silver, and the martial 
shouts of the barbarians were mingled with the 
sound of religious psalmody. From all the ad¬ 
jacent houses a crowd of Christians hastened to 
join this cdifving procession, and a multitude of 
fugitives, w’ithout distinction of age or rank, or 
even of sect, had ilic good fortune to escape to 
the secure and hospitable sanctuarv' of the Vat¬ 
ican. The learned work concerning the City oj 
God w'.is professedly composed by St. Augustin, 
to justify the w'ays of Providence in the destruc¬ 
tion of the Roman greatness. He celebrates with 
peculiar satisfaction this memorable triumph of 
Clirist, and insults his adversaries by challeng¬ 
ing them to produce some similar example oi a 
town taken by storm, in which the fabulous 
gods of antiquitv had Ixrcn able to protect cither 
themselves or their deluded votaries.*®® 

In the sack of Rome some rare and extraordi¬ 
nary examples of barbarian virtue have been 
deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of 
the Vatican and the apostolic churches could 
receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people: many thousand w’arriors, more espe¬ 
cially of the Huns who .ser\'ed under the stand¬ 
ard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at 
least to the faith, of Christ, and we may susp)ect, 
without any breach of charity or candour, that 
in the hour of savage licence, w’hen cver>* pas¬ 
sion was inflamed and every restraint was re¬ 
moved, the precepts of the Gospel seldom in¬ 
fluenced the behaviour of the Gothic Chris¬ 
tians. The writers the best disposed to exagger¬ 
ate their clemency have freely confessed that a 
cruel slaughter was made of the Romans,*®* and 
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that the streets of the city were filled with dead 


bodies, which remained without burial during 
the general consternation. The despair of the 
citizens was sometimes converted into fiiry; and 
whenever the barbarians were provoked by op¬ 
position, they extended the promiscuous mas¬ 
sacre to the feeble, the innocent, and the help¬ 
less. The private revenge of forty thousand 
slaves was exercised without pity or remorse; 
and the ignominious lashes which they had 
formerly received were washed away in the 
blood of the guilty or obnoxiotis families. The 
matrons and virgins of Rome were exposed to 
injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of 
chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesiastical 
historian has selected an example of female vir¬ 
tue for the admiration of future ages.^®* A Ro¬ 
man lady, of singular beauty and orthodox 
faith, had excited the impatient desires of a 
young Goth, who, according to the sagacious 
remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Arian 
heresy. Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, 
he drew his sword, and, with the anger of a 
lover, slightly wounded her neck. The bleeding 
heroine still continued to brave his resentment 
and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted 
from his unavailing edorts, respectfully con¬ 
ducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, and 
gave six pieces of gold to the guards of the 
church on condition that they should restore 
her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such 
instances of coiu-agc and generosity were not 
extremely common. The brutal soldiers satisfied 
their sensual appetites without consulting either 
the inclination or the duties of their female cap¬ 
tives; and a nice question of casuistry was seri¬ 
ously agitated. Whether those tender victims, 
who had inflexibly refused their consent to the 
violation which they sustained, had lost, by 
their misfortune, the glorious crown of virgin- 
ity.‘®® There were other lasses indeed of a more 
substantial kind and more general concern. It 
caimot be presumed that all the barbarians 
were at all times capable of perpetrating such 
amorous outrages; and the want of youth, or 
beauty, or chastity, protected the greatest part 
of the Roman women from the danger of a 
rape. But avarice is an insatiate and universal 
passion; since the enjoyment of almost every 
object that can afford pleasure to the different 
tastes and tempers of mankind may be pro¬ 
cured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage 
of Rome a just preference was given to gold and 
jewels, which contain the greatest value in the 
smallest compass and weight; but, after these 
portable riches had been removed by the more 


diligent robbers, the palaces of Rome were 
rudely stripped of their splendid and costly 
furniture. The sideboards of massy plate, and 
the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, 
were irregularly piled in the waggons that al¬ 
ways followed the march of a Gothic army. The 
most exquisite works of art were roughly han¬ 
dled or wantonly destroyed: many a statue was 
melted for the sake of the precious materials; 
and many a vase, in the division of the spoil, 
was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a 
battle-axe. The acquisition of riches served only 
to stimulate the avarice of the rapacious bar¬ 
barians, who proceeded by threats, by blows, 
and by tortures, to force from their prisoners 
the confession of hidden treasure.^®* Visible 
splendour and expense were alleged as the 
proof of a plentiful fortune; the appearance of 
poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposi¬ 
tion; and the obstinacy of some misers, who 
endured the most cruel torments before they 
would discover the secret object of their affec¬ 
tion, was fatal to many unhappy wretches, who 
expired under the lash for refusing to reveal 
their imaginary treasures. I'he edifices of Rome, 
though the damage has been much exagger¬ 
ated, received some injury from the violence of 
the Gotlis. At their entrance through the Sa- 
larian gate they fired the adjacent houses to 
guide their march and to distract the attention 
of the citizens; the ilaincs, which encountered 
no obstacle in the disorder of tRc night, con¬ 
sumed many private and public buildings, and 
the ruins of the palace of Sallust^remained in 
the age of Justinian a stately monument of the 
Gothic conflagration.^®® Yet a contemporary 
historian h^s observed that fire could scarcely 
consume the enormous beams of solid brass, and 
that the strength of man was insufficient to sub¬ 
vert the foundations of ancient structures. Some 
truth may possibly be conct‘aled in his devout 
assertion, that the wrath of Heaven supplied 
the imperfections of hostile rage, and that the 
proud Forum of Rome, decorated with the sta¬ 
tues of so many gods and heroes, was levelled in 
the dust by the stroke of lightning.^®^ 
Whatever might be the numbers of eques¬ 
trian or plebeian rank who perished in the 
massacre of Rome, it is confidently affirmed 
that only one senator lost his life by the sword 
of the enemy.^®® But it was not easy to compute 
the multitudes who, from an honourable station 
and a prosperous fortune, were Suddenly re¬ 
duced to the miserable condition of captives 
and exiles. As the barbarians had more occasion 
for money than for slaves, they fixed at a mod- 
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crate price the redemption of their indigent 
prisoners; and the ransom was often paid by the 
benevolence of their friends, or the charity of 
strangers.^®® The captives, who were regularly 
sold, cither in open market or by private con¬ 
tract, would have legally regained their native 
freedom, which it was impossible for a citizen 
to lose or to alienate,^® But as it was soon dis¬ 
covered that the vindication of their liberty 
would endanger their lives, and that the Goths, 
unless they were tempted to sell, might be pro¬ 
voked to murder their useless prisoners, the civil 
jurisprudence had been already qualified by a 
wise regulation, that they should be obliged to 
serve the moderate term of five years, till they 
had discharged by their labour the price of 
their redemption.The nations who invaded 
the Roman empire had driven before them, in¬ 
to Italy, whole troops of hungry and affrighted 
provincials, less apprehensive of servitude than 
of famine. The calamities of Rome and Italy 
dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, 
the most secure, the most distant places of ref¬ 
uge. While the cavalry spread terror and 

desolation along the sea-coast of Campania and 
Tuscany, the little island of Igilium, separated 
by a narrow channel from the Argentarian 
promontory, repulsed, or eluded, their hostile 
attempts; and at so small a distance from Rome, 
great numljcrs of citizens w^cre securely con¬ 
cealed in the thick woods of that sequestered 
spot."- The ample patrimonies which many 
senatorian families possessed in Africa invited 
them, if they had time and prudence to escape 
from the ruin of their country, to embrace the 
shelter of that hospitable province. The most 
illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and 
pious Proba,"® the widow of the prcvfcct Petro- 
nius. After the death of her hasband, the most 
powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at 
the head of the Anician family, and successively 
supplied, from her private fortune, the expense 
of the consulships of her three sons. W'hen the 
city was besieged and taken by the ('k>ths, 
Proba supported with Christian resignation the 
loss of immense riches; embarked in a small 
vessel, from whence she beheld, at sea, the 
dames of her burning palace; and Red with her 
daughter Lseta, and her grand-daughter, the 
celebrated virgin Demetrias, to the coast of 
Africa. The benevolent profusion with which 
the matron distributed the fruits or the price of 
her estates contributed to alleviate the misfor¬ 
tunes of exile and captivity. But even the family 
of Proba herself was not exempt from the rapa¬ 
cious oppression of Count Heraclian, who base¬ 


ly sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the noblest 
maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of the 
Syrian merchants. The Italian fugitives were 
dispersed through the provinces, along the coast 
of Egypt and Asia, as far as Constantinople and 
Jerusalem; and the village of Bethlehem, the 
solitary residence of St. Jerom and his female 
converts, was crowned with illustrious beggars, 
of cither sex and every age, who excited the 
public compassion by the remembrance of their 
past fortunc.^^^ This awful catastrophe of Rome 
filled the astonished empire with grief and ter¬ 
ror. So interesting a contrast of greatness and 
ruin disposed the fond credulity of the people to 
deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied 
to recent events the lofty metaphors of Oriental 
prophecy, were sometimes tempted to confound 
the destruction of the capital and the dissolution 
of the globe. 

There exists In human nature a strong pro¬ 
pensity to depreciate the advantages, and to 
magnify the evils, of the present times. Yet, 
when the first emotions had subsided, and a 
fair estimate was made of the real damage, the 
more learned and judicious contemporaries 
were forced to confess that infant Rome had 
formerly received more essential injury from 
the Gauls than she had now sustained from the 
Goths in her declining age."® The experience of 
eleven centuries has enabled posterity to pro¬ 
duce a much more singular parallel; and to 
affirm with confidence, that the ravages of the 
barbarians whom Alaric had led from the banks 
of the Danube were less destructive than the 
hostilities exercised by the troops of Charles the 
Fifth, a catholic prince, who styled himself Em- 
|>cror of the Romans."® The Goths evacuated 
the city at the end of six days, but Rome re¬ 
mained above nine months in the possession of 
the Imperialists; and every hour was stained by 
some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and rapine. 
The authority of Alaric prcscrv'cd some order 
and moderation among the ferocious multitude 
which acknowledged him for their leader and 
king; but the constable of Bourbon had glori¬ 
ously fallen in the attack of the walls; and the 
dc ith of the general removed evcr>’ restraint of 
discipline from an army which consisted of 
three independent nations, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the manners of Italy 
exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity 
of mankind. They united the sanguinary crimes 
that prevail in an unsettled state of society, with 
the polished vices which spring from the abuse 
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of art and luxury; and the loose adventurers, 
who had violated every prejudice of patriotism 
and superstition to assault the palace of the 
Roman pontiff, must deserve to be considered 
as the most profligate of the Italians, At the same 
era the Spaniards were the terror both of the Old 
and New World; but their high-spirited valour 
was disgraced by gloomy pride, rapacious ava¬ 
rice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fame and riches, they had im¬ 
proved, by repeated practice, the most exquisite 
and effectual methods of torturing their prison¬ 
ers: many of the Castilians who pillaged Rome 
were familiars of the holy inquisition; and some 
volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from 
the conquest of Mexico. The Germans were less 
corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards; and the rustic, or even savage aspect 
of those Tramontane warriors often disguised a 
simple and merciful disposition. But they had 
imbibed, in the first fervour of the Reformation, 
the spirit, as well as the principles, of Luther. 
It was their favourite amusement to insult, or 
destroy, the consecrated objects of catholic su¬ 
perstition; they indulged, without pity or re¬ 
morse, a devout hatred against the clergy of 
every denomination and degree who form so 
considerable a part of the inhabitants of modern 
Rome; and their fanatic zeal might aspire to 
subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with 
blood and fire, the abominations of the spiritual 
Babylon.'^’ 

The retreat of the victorious Goths, who 
evacuated Rome on the sixth day,^^^ might be 
the result of prudence, but it w^ not surely the 
effect of fear.“® At the head of an army encum¬ 
bered with rich and weighty spoils, their in¬ 
trepid leader advanced along the Appian Way 
into the southern provinces of Italy, destroying 
whatever dared to oppose his passage, and con¬ 
tenting himself with the plunder of the unre¬ 
sisting country. The fate of Capua, the proud 
and luxurious metropolis of Campania, and 
which was respected, even in its decay, as the 
eighth city of the empire,^^^ is buried in oblivion; 
whilst the adjacent towm of Nola has l^een 
illustrated, on this occasion, by the sanctity of 
Paulinus,^^ who was successively a consul, a 
monk, and a bishop. At the age of forty he re¬ 
nounced the enjoyment of wealth and honour, 
of society and literature, to embrace a life of 
solitude and penance; and the loud applause of 
the clergy encouraged him to despise the re- 
(rvctvds, who ascribed 
asx xo dSsutd&x cA. vVie. mvcvd 

or body.^* An early and passionate attachment 


determined him to fix his humble dwelling in 
one of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous 
tomb of St. Felix, which the public devotion 
had already surrounded with five large and 
populous churches. The remains of his fortune, 
and of his understanding, were dedicated to the 
service of the glorious martyr; whose praise, on 
the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to 
celebrate by a solemn hymn; and in whose 
name he erected a sixth church, of superior 
elegance and beauty, which was decorated with 
many curious pictures from the history of the 
Old and New Testament. Such assiduous zeal 
secured the favour of the saint,^*^ or at least of 
the people; and, after fifteen years’ retirement 
the Roman consul was compelled to accept the 
bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city 
was invested by the Goths. During the siege, 
some religious persons were satisfied that they 
had seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine 
form of their tutelar patron; yet it soon ap¬ 
peared by the event, that Felix wanted power, 
or inclination, to preserve the flock of which he 
had formerly been the shepherd. Nola was not 
saved from the general devastation and the 
captive bishop was protected only by the gen¬ 
eral opinion of his innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the successful 
invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric, to the 
voluntary retreat of the Cioths under the con¬ 
duct of his successor Adolphus; and, during the 
whole time, they reigned without control over a 
country which, in the opinion of the ancients, 
had united all the various excellences of nature 
and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy 
had attained in the auspicious age of the Anto- 
nines, had gradually declined with the decline 
of the empire. I’he fruits of a long peace per¬ 
ished under the rude grasp of the barbarians; 
and they themselves were incapable of tasting 
tlie more elegant refinements of luxury which 
had been prepared for the use of the soft and 
polished] Italians. Each soldier, however, 
claimed an ample portion of the substantial 
plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that 
was daily collected and consumed, in the 
Gothic camp; and the principal warriors in¬ 
sulted the villas and gardens, once inhabited by 
Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast 
of Campania. Their trembling captives, the 
sons and daughters of Roman senators, present¬ 
ed, in goblets of gold and gems, large draughts 
of Falcrnian wine to the haughty victors, who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of 
anihcvallv disposed to exclude 
the scorching rays, and to admit the genial 
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warmth, of the sun. These delights were en¬ 
hanced by the memory of past hardships; the 
comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of 
the Elbe and Danube, added new charms to the 
felicity of the Italian climate.*” 

Whether fame, or conquest, or riches were 
the object of Alaric, he pursued that object with 
an indefatigable ardour which could neither be 
quelled by adversity nor satiated by success. No 
sooner had he reached the extreme land of 
Italy than he was attracted by the neighbouring 
prospect of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet 
even the possession of Sicily he considered only 
an intermediate step to the important expedi¬ 
tion which he already meditated against the 
continent of Africa. The straits of Rhegium and 
Me.ssina*^* are twelve miles in length, and in the 
narrowest passage al)out one mile and a half 
broad; and the fabulous monsters of the deep, 
the rocks of Scylla and the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis, could terrify none but the most timid and 
unskilled mariners. Yet as soon as the first divi¬ 
sion of tlie GoiLa huvl i nibarked, a sudden tem¬ 
pest arose, whicli sunk or scattered many of the 
transports; their courage was daunted by the 
terrors of a new element; and the whole design 
was defeated by the premature death of Alaric, 
which fixed, after a short illnes.s, the fatal term 
of his conquests. The fcroci<ius character of the 
barbarians was displayed in the funeral of a 
hero whose valour and fortune they celebrated 
with mournful applause. By the labour of a cap¬ 
tive multitude they forcibly div<Tted the course 
of the Bus<'ntinus, a small river that washes the 
walls of Gonsentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned 
with the splendid spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was constructed in the vacant lx*d; the waters 
were then restored to their natural channel; 
and the secret spot w'here the remains of Alaric 
had been deposited was for ever concealed by 
the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had 
been employed to execute the work.*^ 

'I'he personal animosities and hereditary 
feuds of the barbarians were suspended by the 
strong necessity of their affairs; and the brave 
.Adedphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 
monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed 
to his throne. The character and political sys¬ 
tem of the new king of the Goths may be best 
understood from his own conversation with an 
illustrious citizen of Narbonne, who afterwards, 
in a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, related it to 
St. jerom, in the prt'sence of the historian Oro- 
sius. “In the full confidence ot valour and vic¬ 
tory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change 


the face of the universe; to obliterate the name 
of Rome; to erect on its ruins the dominion erf 
the Goths; and to acquire, like Augustus, the 
immortal fame of the founder of a new empire. 
By repeated experiments I was gradually con¬ 
vinced that laws are essentially necessary to 
maintain and regulate a well-constituted state; 
and that the fierce untractable humour of the 
Goths was incapable of bearing the salutary 
yoke of laws and civil government. From that 
moment I proposed to myself a different object 
of glory and ambition; and it is now my sincere 
wish that the gratitude of future ages should 
acknowledge the merit of a stranger, who em¬ 
ployed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, 
but to restore and maintain, the prosjDerity of 
the Roman empire.”^*® With these pacific 
view's the successor of Alaric suspended the op¬ 
erations of war, and seriously negotiated with 
the Imperial court a treaty of friendship and 
alliance. It wa^ the interest of the ministers of 
Honorius, w'ho w'cre now released from the obli¬ 
gation of their extravagant oath, to deliver 
Italy from the intolerable weight of the Gothic 
powers; and they readily accepted their service 
against the tyrants and barbarians w'ho infested 
the provinces beyond the Alps.*** Adolphus, as¬ 
suming the character of a Roman General, di¬ 
rected his march from the extremity of Campa¬ 
nia to the southern provinces of Gaul. His 
troops, cither by force or agreement, immedi¬ 
ately occupied the cities of Narlxjnnc, Tou¬ 
louse, and Bordeaux; and though they were 
repulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of 
Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters 
from the Mediterranean to the ocean. The op¬ 
pressed provincials might exclaim that the mis¬ 
erable remnant which the enemy had spared 
w'as cruelly ravished by their pretended allies; 
yet some specious colours were not wanting to 
palliate or justify the violence of the Goths. The 
cities of Gaul which they attacked might per¬ 
haps be considered as in a state of relx-llion 
ag.iinst the gov'ernment of Honorius: the arti¬ 
cles of tlie treaty or the secret instructions of the 
court might sometimes be alleged in favour of 
the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the 
guilt of any irregular unsuccessful act of hostil¬ 
ity might always l)c imputed, with an appear¬ 
ance of truth, to the ungovernable spirit of a 
barbarian ho.si impatient of peace or discipline. 
The luxury of Italy had been less efieciiiaJ to 
soften the temper than to relax the courage of 
the Goths; and tliey had imbil>cd the vices, 
without imitating the arts and institutions, of 
civilised s<H:iety.*** 
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The professions of Adolphus were probably 
sincere, and his attachment to the cause of the 
republic was secured by the ascendant which a 
Roman princess had acquired over the heart 
and understanding of the barbarian king. Pla- 
ddia,*** the daughter of the great Theodosius, 
and of Galla, his second wife, had received a 
royal education in the palace of Constantinople; 
but the eventful story of her life is connected 
with the revolutions which agitated the Western 
empire under the reign of her brother Honorius. 
When Rome was first invested by the arms of 
Alaric, Placidia, who was then about twenty 
years of age, resided in the city; and her ready 
consent of the death of her cousin Serena has a 
cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the action, may 
be aggravated or excused by the consideration 
of her tender agc.^*^ The victorious barbarians 
detained, either as a hostage or a captive,^’^ the 
sister of Honorius; but while she was exposed to 
the disgrace of following round Italy the mo¬ 
tions of a Gothic camp, she experienced, how¬ 
ever, a decent and respectful treatment. The 
authority of Jornandes, who praises the beauty 
of Placidia, may perhaps be counterbalanced 
by the silence, the expressive silence, of her flat¬ 
terers: yet the splendour of her birth, the bloom 
of youth, the elegance of manners, and the dex¬ 
terous insinuations which she condescended to 
employ, made a deep impression on the mind of 
Adolphus; and the Gothic king aspired to call 
himself the brother of the emperor. The minis¬ 
ters of Honorius rejected with disdain the pro¬ 
posal of an alliance so injurious to every senti¬ 
ment of Roman pride; and repeatedly urged 
the restitution of Placidia as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty of peace. But the daugh¬ 
ter of Theodosius submitted without reluctance 
to the desires of the conqueror, a young and 
valiant prince, who yielded to Alaric in loftiness 
of stature, but who excelled in the more attrac¬ 
tive qualities of grace and beauty. I'he mar¬ 
riage of Adolphus and Placidia'’^ was consum¬ 
mated before the Goths retired from Italy; and 
the solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of 
their nuptials was afterwards celebrated Ip the 
house of Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious 
citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, at¬ 
tired and adorned like a Roman empress, was 
placed on a throne of state; and the king of the 
Goths, who assumed on this occasion the Ro¬ 
man habit, contented himself with a less hon¬ 
ourable seat by her side. The nuptial gift, 
which, according to the custom of his nation, 
was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare and 


magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty beauti¬ 
ful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in 
each hand; and one of these basins was filled 
with pieces of gold, the other with precious 
atones of an inestimable value. Attains, so long 
the sport of fortune and of the Goths, was ap¬ 
pointed to lead the chorus of the Hymeneal 
song; and the degraded emperor might aspire 
to the praise of a skilful musician. The barl^i- 
ans enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and 
the provincials rejoiced in this alliance, which 
tempered, by the mild infiuence of love and 
reason, the fierce spirit of their Gothic lord.^** 
The hundred basins of gold and gems pre¬ 
sented to Placidia at her nuptial feast formed an 
inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures; 
of which some extraordinary specimens may be 
selected from the history of the successors of 
Adolphus. Many curious and costly ornaments 
of pure gold, enriched with jewels, were found 
in their palace of Narbonne when it was pil¬ 
laged in the sixth century by the Franks: sixty 
cups or chalices; fifteen patensy or plates, for the 
use of the communion; twenty boxes, or cases, 
to hold the books of the gospels: this conse¬ 
crated wealth'*® was distributed by the son of 
Clovis among the churches of his dominions, 
and his pious liberality seems to upbraid some 
former sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, 
with more security of conscience, the famous 
missorium, or great dish for the service of the 
table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hun¬ 
dred pounds, and of far superior value, from the 
precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, and 
the tradition that it had been presented by 
A6tius, the patrician, to Torismond, king of the 
Goths. One of the successors of Torismond pur¬ 
chased the aid of the French monarch by the 
promise of this magnificent gift. When he was 
seated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it 
with reluctance to the ambassadors of Dago- 
bert; despoiled them on the road; stipulated, 
after a long negotiation, the inadequate ran¬ 
som of two hundred thousand pieces of gold; 
and preserved the missorium as th^ pride of the 
Gothic treasury.'*® When that treasury, after 
the conquest of Spain, was plundered by the 
Arabs, they admired and they have celebrated 
another object still more remarkable; a table of 
considerable size, of one single piece of solid 
emerald,'*' encircled with three rows of fine 
pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty- 
five feet of gems and massy gold, and estimated 
at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold.'*® Some portion of the Gothic treasures 
might be the gift of friendship or the tribute of 
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obedience; but the far greater part had been 
the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the 
empire, and perhaps of Rome. 

After the deliverance of Italy from the op¬ 
pression of the Goths, some secret counsellor 
was permitted, amidst the factions of the pal¬ 
ace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted coun¬ 
try.*^® By a wise and humane regulation the 
eight provinces which had been the most deeply 
injured—Campania, Tuscany, Picenum, Sam- 
nium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania 
—obtained an indulgence of five years; the or¬ 
dinary tribute was reduced to one-fifth, and 
even that fifth was destined to restore and sup¬ 
port the useful institution of the public posts. 
By another law the lands which had been left 
without inhabitants or cultivation were grant¬ 
ed, with some diminution of taxes, to the ncigh- 
lx)urs who sliould occupy or the strangers who 
sliould solicit them; and the new possessors 
were secured against the future claims of the 
fugitive proprietors. About the same time a gen¬ 
eral amnesty wa? published in the name of 
Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of 
all the involuntary offences which had l3ecn com¬ 
mitted by his unhappy subjects during the term 
of the public disorder and calamity. A decent 
and respectful attention was paid to the restora¬ 
tion of the capital; the citizens were encouraged 
to rebuild the edifices which had been de¬ 
stroyed or damaged by hostile fire; and extraor¬ 
dinary supplies of corn were imported from the 
coast of Africa. The crow^ds that so lately Hcd 
before the sword of the barbarians were soon 
recalled by the hopes of plenty and pleasure; 
and Albinus, praefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anxiety and surprise, that in a 
single day he had taken an account of the ar¬ 
rival of fourteen thousand strangers,^^^ In less 
than seven years the vestiges of the Gothic inva¬ 
sion were almost obliterated, and the city ap¬ 
peared to resume its former splendour and 
tranquillity. The venerable matron n'placed 
her crown of laurel, which had l^ecn rufiled by 
the storms of war, and was still amused in the 
last moment of her decay with the prophecies of 
' revenge, of victory, and of eternal dominion,'*® 

I'his apparent tranquillity was soon dis¬ 
turbed by the approach of an hostile armament 
from the country which afforded the daily sub¬ 
sistence of the Roman people. Heraclian, count 
of Africa, who under the most difficult and dis¬ 
tressful circumstances' had supported with ac¬ 
tive loyalty the cause of Honorius, was tempted 
in the year of his consulship to assume the char¬ 
acter of a rebel and the title of emperor. The 


ports of Africa were immediately filled with the 
naval forces, at the head of which he prepared 
to invade Italy; and his ficet, when it cast an¬ 
chor at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed sur¬ 
passed the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all 
the vessels, including the royal galley and the 
smallest boat, did actually amount to the in¬ 
credible number of three thousand two hun¬ 
dred.'*® Yet with such an armament, which 
might have subverted or restored the greatest 
empires of the earth, the African usurper made 
a very faint and feeble impression on the prov¬ 
inces of his rival. As he marched from the port 
along the road which leads to the gates of 
Rome, he was encountered, terrified, and rout¬ 
ed by one of the Imperial captains; and the lord 
of this mighty host, deserting his fortune and his 
friends, ignominiously fled with a single ship.'*® 
When Heraclian landed in the harbour of Car¬ 
thage, he found that the whole province, dis¬ 
daining such an unworthy ruler, had returned 
to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in 
the ancient temple of Memory, his consulship 
was abolished,'*® and the remains of his private 
fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum of four 
thousand pounds of gold, were granted to the 
brave Constantins, who had already defended 
the throne which he afterwards shared with his 
feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed with supine 
indifference the calamities of Rome and Italy,'*® 
but the rebellious attempts of Attains and Hera¬ 
clian against his personal safety awakened for a 
moment the torpid instinct of his nature. He 
w as probably ignorant of the causes and events 
which preserved him from these impending 
dangers; and as Italy was no longer invaded by 
any foreign or domestic enemies, he peaceably 
existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the ty¬ 
rants beyond the Alps were repeatedly van¬ 
quished in the name and by the lieutenants of 
the son of Theodosius.'®® In the course of a bus> 
and interesting narrative I might possibly forget 
to mention the death of such a prince, and I 
shall therefore take the precaution of observing 
in this place that he survived the last siege of 
Rome about thirteen years. 

, The usurpation of Constantine, who received 
the pqrplc from the legions of Britain, had been 
successful, and seemed to be secure. His title 
was acknowledged from the wall of Antoninus 
to the Columns of Hercules, and, in the midst 
of the public disorder, he shared the dominion 
and the plunder of Gaul and Spain with the 
tribes of barbarians whose destructive progress 
was no longer checked by the Rhine or Pyre¬ 
nees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of 
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Honorius, he extorted from the court of Raven¬ 
na, with which he secretly corresponded, the 
ratification of his rebellious claims. Constantine 
engaged himself by a solemn promise to deliver 
Italy from the Goths, advanced as far as the 
banks of the Po, and, after alarming rather than 
assisting his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned 
to the palace of Arles, to celebrate with intem¬ 
perate luxury his vain and ostentatious triumph. 
But this transient prosperity was soon interrupt¬ 
ed and destroyed by the revolt of Count Geron- 
tius, the bravest of his generals, who, during the 
absence of his son Constans, a prince already 
invested with the Imperial purple, had been 
left to command in the provinces ol Spain. For 
some reason of which we arc ignorant, Geron- 
tius, instead of assuming the diadem, placed it 
on the head of his friend Maximus, who fixed 
his residence at Tarragona, while the active 
count pressed forwards through the Pyrenees to 
surprise the two emperors Constantine and 
Constans before they could prepare for their de¬ 
fence. The son was made prisoner at Vienne, 
and immediately put to death; and the unfortu¬ 
nate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the 
elevation of his family, which had tempted or 
compelled him sacrilegiously to desert the 
peaceful obscurity of the monastic life. The 
father maintained a siege within the walls of 
Arles; but those walls must have yielded to the 
assailants had not the city been unexpectedly 
relieved by the approach of an Italian army. 
The name of Honorius, the proclamation of a 
lawful emperor, astonished the contending par¬ 
ties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his 
ow n troops, escaped to the confines of Spain, 
and rescued his name from obliv ion by the Ro¬ 
man courage which appeared to animate the 
last moments of his life. In the middle of the 
night a great body of his perfidious soldiers sur¬ 
rounded and attacked his house, which he had 
strongly barricaded. His w'ife, a valiant friend 
of the nation of the Alani, and some faithful 
slaves, were still attached to his person; and he 
used with so much skill and resolution a large 
magazine of darts and arrowrs, that above three 
hundred of the assailants lust their lives m the 
attempt. His slaves, when all the missile weap¬ 
ons were spent, fled at the dawn of day; and 
Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by con¬ 
jugal tenderness, might have imitated their ex¬ 
ample; till the soldiers, provoked by such obsti¬ 
nate resistance, applied fire on all sides to the 
house. In this fatal extremity he complied with 
the request of his barbarian friend and cut off 
his head. The wife of Gerontius, who conjured 


him not to abandon her to a life of misery and 
disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his 
sword: and the tragic scene was terminated by 
the death of the count himself, who after three 
ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger and 
sheathed it in his heart.*The unprotected 
Maximus, whom he had invested with the pur¬ 
ple, was indebted for his life to the contempt 
that was entertained of his power and abilities. 
The caprice of the barbarians, who ravaged 
Spain, once more seated this Imperial phantom 
on the throne: but they soon resigned him to the 
justice of Honorius; and the tyrant Maximus, 
after he had been shown to the people of Raven¬ 
na and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The general, Constantius was his name, who 
raised by his approach the siege of Arles and 
dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was Ixjrn a 
Roman; and this remarkable distinction is 
strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit 
among the subjects of the empire. The strength 
and majesty which were conspicuous in the per¬ 
son of that gencral*^^ marked liim in the popular 
opinion as a candidate worthy of the throne 
which he afterwards ascended. In the familiar 
intercourse of private life his manners were 
cheerful and engaging: nor would he sometimes 
disdain, in the license of convivial mirth, to vie 
with the pantomimes themselves in the extT- 
cises of their ridiculous profession But when the 
trumpet summoned him to ailtls; when he 
mounted his horse, and, Ixmding down (for .such 
was his singular practu e) almost upon th<‘ net k, 
fiercely rolled his laige animated eyes round 
the field, Constantius then .strut k terror into 
his foes and inspired his soldiers w ith the assur¬ 
ance of victory. He had received from the couit 
of Ravenna the imptirtant commission of extir¬ 
pating relx*llion in the provinces of the West; 
and the pretended emperor Constantine, after 
enjoying a short and anxious lespite, was again 
besieged in his capital by the arms of a more 
formidable enemy. Yet this interval allowed 
time lor a successful negotiation w'ith the Franks 
and Alemanni; and his ambassador, Edobic, 
soon returned at the head of an army to disturb 
the operations of the siege of Arles. The Roman 
general, instead of expecting the attack in his 
lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to 
pass the Rhone and to meet the barbarians. 
His measures were conducted with so much 
skill and secrecy, that, while they engaged the 
infantry of Constantius in the front, they were 
suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed 
by th< cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who 
had silently gained an advantageous post in 
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their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic 
were preserved by flight or submission, and 
their leader escaped from the field of battle to 
the house of a faithless friend, who too clearly 
understood that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present 
for the Imperial general. On this occasion Con¬ 
stantins behaved with the magnanimity of a 
genuine Roman. Subduing or suppressing every 
sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged 
the merit and services of Ulphilas; but he turn¬ 
ed with horror from the assassin of Edobic, and 
sternly intimated his commands that the camp 
should no longer be polluted by the presence of 
an ungrateful wretch who had violated the laws 
of friendship and hospitality. The usurper, who 
beheld from the walls of Arles the ruin of his 
last hopes, was tempted to place some confi¬ 
dence in so generous a conqueror. He required 
a solemn promise lor his security; and alter re¬ 
ceiving, by the imposition of hands, the sacred 
character of a Christian presbyter, he ventured 
to open the gate*: ol .1 a city. But he soon experi¬ 
enced that the principles of honour and integ¬ 
rity, which might regulate the ordinary conduct 
of Constantius, were superseded by the loose 
doctrines of political morality. The Roman gen¬ 
eral indeed refused to sully his laurels with the 
blood of Constantine; but the alxlicat<*d emper¬ 
or and his son Julian were sent, under a strong 
guard, into Italy; and Ijeforc they reached the 
palace of Ravenna they met the ministers of 
death. 

At a time when it was uniNcrsallv confessed 
that almost every man in the empire was su¬ 
perior in personal merit to the princes whom 
the accident of their birth had seated on the 
throne, a rapid succession of usurpei-s, regard¬ 
less of the fate of their predecessors, still con¬ 
tinued to arise. This mischief was peculiarly felt 
in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where the 
principles of order and ol)edicnce had been ex¬ 
tinguished by war and relx-llion. Before Con¬ 
stantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth 
month of the siege of Arles, intelligence was re¬ 
ceived in the Imperial camp that Jovinus had 
assumed the diadem at Mentr, in the Upper 
Germany, at the instigation ol Goar, king of the 
Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the Burgundi¬ 
ans; and that the candidate on whom they had 
btotowed the empire advanced with a formid¬ 
able host of barbarians from the banks of the 
Rhine to those of the Rhone. Every circum¬ 
stance is dark and extraordinary in the short 
history of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to 
expect that a brave and skilful general, at the 
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head of a victorius army, would have asserted, 
in a field of battle, the justice of the cause of 
Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantius 
might be justified by weighty reasons; but he 
resigned without a struggle the possession of 
Gaul; and Dardanus, the Praetorian prxfect, is 
recorded as the only magistrate who refused to 
yield obedience to the usurper.^®* When the 
Goths, two years after the siege of Rome, estab¬ 
lished their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to 
supp>ose that their inclinations could be divided 
only between the emperor Honorius, with 
whom they had formed a recent alliance, and 
the degraded Attains, whom they reserved in 
their camp for the occasional purpose of acting 
the part of a musician or a monarch. Yet in a 
moment of disgust (for which it is not easy to 
assign a cause or a date) Adolphus connected 
himself with the usurper of Gaul; and imposed 
on Attains the Ignominious task of negotiating 
the treaty which ratified his own disgrace. Wc 
are again surprised to read, that, instead of con¬ 
sidering the Gothic alliance as the firmest sup¬ 
port of his throne, Jovinus upbraided, in dark 
and ambiguous language, the officious impor¬ 
tunity of Attains; that, scorning the advice of 
his great ally, he invested with the purple his 
brother Sebastian; and that he most impru¬ 
dently accepted the service of Sarus, w'hen that 
gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius. was pio- 
voked to desert the court of a prince who knew 
not how to I (’ward or punish. Adolphus, edu¬ 
cated among a race of warriors, who esteemed 
the duty of revenge as the most precious and 
sacred portion ol their inheritance, advanced 
w’ith a body of ten thousand Croths to encounter 
the hereditary enemv of the house of Balti. He 
attacked »Sarus at an unguarded moment, when 
he was accompanied only b\ eighteen or twenty 
of his valiant followers. United by friendship, 
animated by despair, but at length oppressed by 
multitudes, this band of hen>es deserved the 
esteem, w ithout exciting the compassion, of their 
enemies; and the lion was no sooner taken in 
the toils^^^ than he was instantly dcs{>atched. 
The death of Sarus dissolved the loose alliance 
w hich Adolphus still maintained with the usurp¬ 
ers of Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of 
love and prudence; and S(X)n satisfied the bro¬ 
ther of Placidia, by the assurance that he would 
immediately transmit to the palace of Ravenna 
the heads of the two t>Tants, Jovinus and Se¬ 
bastian. The king of the Goths executed liis 
promise without difficulty or delay: the helpless 
brothers, unsupported by any personal merit, 
were abandoned by their barbarian auxiliaries; 
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and the short opposition of Valentia was ex- military ardour. As long as the defence of the 


plated by the ruin of one of the oldest cities of 
Gaul. The emperor chosen by the Roman sen¬ 
ate, who had been promoted, degraded, in¬ 
sulted, restored, again degraded, and again in¬ 
sulted, was finely abandoned to his fate; but 
when the Gothic king withdrew his protection, 
he was restrained, by pity or contempt, from 
offering any violence to the {person of Attalus. 
The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without 
subjects or allies, embarked in one of the ports 
of Spain, in search of some secure and solitary 
retreat; but he was intercepted at sea, conducted 
to the presence of Honorius, led in triumph 
through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and 
publicly exposed to the gazing multitude, on the 
second step of the throne of his invincible con¬ 
queror. The same measure of punishment with 
which, in the days of his prosperity, he was ac¬ 
cused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on 
Attalus himself: he was condemned, after the 
amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual exile 
in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied with 
the decent necessaries of life. The remainder of 
the reign Honorius was undisturbed by rebel¬ 
lion; and it may be observed that in the space 
of five years seven usurpers had yielded to the 
fortune of a prince who was himself incapable 
either of counsel or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated on all sides 
from the enemies of Rome, by the sea, by the 
mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had 
secured the long tranquillity of that remote aitd 
sequestered country; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happiness, that, in a 
period of four hundred yc 2 irs, Spain furnished 
very few materials to the history of the Roman 
empire. The footsteps of the barbarians, who, in 
the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the re¬ 
turn of peace; and in the fourth century of the 
Christian era, the cities of Emerita or Merida, 
of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, 
were numbered with the most illustrious of the 
Roman world. The various plenty of the ani¬ 
mal, the vegetable, and the mineral kinfj^oms, 
was improved and manufactured by the skill of 
an industrious people; and the peculiar advan¬ 
tages of naval stores contributed to support an 
extensive and profitable trade.^^^ The arts and 
sciences flourished under the protection of the 
emperors; and if the character of the Spaniards 
was enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hos¬ 
tile approach of the Germans, who had spread 
terror and desolation from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees seemed to rekindle some sparks of 


mountains was intrusted to the hardy and faith¬ 
ful militia of the country, they successfully re¬ 
pelled the frequent attempts of the barbarians. 
But no sooner had the national troops been 
compelled to resign their post of the Honorian 
bands in the service of Constantine, than the 
gates of Spain were treacherously betrayed to 
the public enemy, about ten months before the 
sack of Rome by the Goths.'*® The conscious¬ 
ness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted 
the mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert 
their station; to invite the arms of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, and the Alani; and to swell the torrent 
which was poured with irresistible violence from 
the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The 
misfortunes of Spain may be described in the 
language of its most eloquent historian, who has 
concisely expressed the passionate, and perhaps 
exaggerated, declamations of contemporary 
writers.'” “The irruption of these nations was 
followed by the most dreadful calamities: as the 
barbarians exercised their indiscriminate cruel¬ 
ty on the fortunes of the Romans and the Span¬ 
iards, and ravaged with equal fury the cities 
and the open country. The progress of famine 
reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed on 
the flesh of their fellow-creatures; and even the 
wild beasts, who multiplied, without control, in 
the desert, were exasperated bjr the taste of 
blood and the impatience of hunger boldly to 
attack and devour their human prey. Pestilence 
soon appeared, the inseparable companion of 
famine; a large proportion of the people was 
swept away; and the groans of the dying excited 
only the envy of their surviving friends. At length 
the barbarians, satiated with carnage and ra¬ 
pine, and afflicted by the contagious evils which 
they themselves had introduced, fixed their per¬ 
manent seats in the depopulated country. The 
ancient Gallicia, whose limits included the 
kingdom of Old Castillc, was divided between 
the Suevi and the Vandals: the Alani were 
scattered over the provinces of Carthagena and 
Lusitania, from the Mediterranean to the At¬ 
lantic Ocean; and the fruitful territory of Bae- 
tica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch 
of the Vandalic nation. After itgulating this 
partition, the conquerors contracted with their 
new subjects some reciprocal eisgagements of 
protection and obedience: the lands wore again 
cultivated; and the towns and villages were 
again occupied by a captive people. The great¬ 
est part of the Spaniards was even disposed to 
prefer this new condition of poverty and bar¬ 
barism to the severe oppressions of the Roman 
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government; yet there were many who still as¬ 
serted their native freedom, and who refused, 
more especially in the mountains of Gallicia, to 
submit to the barbarian yoke.^^ 

The important present of the heads of Jovinus 
and Sebastian had approved the friendship of 
Adolphus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
of his brother Honorius. Peace was incompat¬ 
ible with the situation and temper of the king of 
the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of 
turning his victorious arms against the barbari¬ 
ans of Spain; the troops of Constantins inter¬ 
cepted his communication with the seaports of 
Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards the 
Pyrenees he passed the mountains, and sur¬ 
prised, in the name of the emperor, the city of 
Barcelona. The fondness of Adolphus for his 
Roman bride was not abated by time or pos¬ 
session; and the birth of a son, surnamed, from 
his illustrious grandsire, Theodosius, appeared 
to fix him for ever in the interest of the pubiia 
The loss of that infant, whose remains were de¬ 
posited in a silver coffin in one of the churches 
near Barcelona, ailiictcd his parents; but the 
grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the 
lalx)urs of the field; and the course of his vic¬ 
tories was soon interrupted by domestic treason. 
He had imprudently received into his service 
one of the followers of Sams, a barbarian of a 
daring spirit, but of a diminutive stature, whose 
secret desire of revenging the death of his be¬ 
loved patron was continually irritated by the 
sarcasms of his insolent master. Adolphus was 
assassinated in the palace of Barcelona; the 
laws of the succession were violated by a tu¬ 
multuous faction and a stranger to the royal 
race, Singeric, the brother of Sams himself, was 
seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his 
reign was the inhuman murder of the six chil¬ 
dren of Adolphus, the issue of a former mar¬ 
riage, whom he tore, without pity, from the 
feeble arms of a venerable bishop.'®^ The unfor¬ 
tunate Placidia, instead of the respectful com¬ 
passion which she might have excited in the 
most savage breasts, was treated with cmel and 
wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor 
Theodosius, confounded among a cn^wd of vul¬ 
gar captives, was compelled to march on foot 
above twelve miles, before the horse of a bar¬ 
barian, the assassin of an husband whom Placid¬ 
ia loved and lamented.'® 

But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of 
revenge; and the view of her ignominious suffer¬ 
ings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh 
day of his usurpation. After the death of Sim 


geric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the 
Gothic sceptre on Wallia, whose warlike and 
ambitious temper appeared, in the beginning 
of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. 
He marched in arms from Barcelona to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, which the ancients 
revered and dreaded as the boundary of the 
world. But when he reached the southern prom¬ 
ontory of Spain,'®* and, from the rock now 
covered by the fortress of Gibralter, contem¬ 
plated the neighbouring and fertile coast of 
Africa, Wallia resumed the designs of conquest 
which had been interrupted by the death of 
Alaric. The winds and waves again disappoint¬ 
ed the enterprise of the Goths; and the minds of 
a superstitious people were deeply affected by 
the repeated disasters of storms and shipwrecks. 
In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus no 
longer refused to listen to a Roman ambassador, 
whose proposals were enforced by the real, or 
supposed, approach of a numerous army, under 
the conduct of the brave Constantius. A solemn 
treaty was stipulated and obscr\Td: Placidia 
was honourably restored to her brother; six 
hundred thousand measures of w heat were de¬ 
livered to the hungry Goths;'®' and Wallia en¬ 
gaged to draw his sword in the service of the 
empire. A bloody war was instantly excited 
among the barbarians of Spain; and the con¬ 
tending princes are said to have addressed their 
letters, their ambassadors, and their hostages, 
to the throne of the Western emperor, exhorting 
him to remain a tranquil spectator of their con¬ 
test, the events of which must lx? favourable to 
the Romans by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies.'®® The Spanish war was ob¬ 
stinately supported, during three campaigns, 
with desperate valour and various success; and 
the martial achievements of Wallia diffused 
through the empire the superior renown of the 
Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who 
had irretrievably ruined the elegant plenty of 
the province of Baetica. He slew, in battle, the 
king of the .<\lani; and the remains of those Scy¬ 
thian wanderers who escaped from the field, 
instead of choosing a new^ leader, humbly sought 
a refuge under the standard of the Vandals, 
with whom they were ever afterw'ards con¬ 
founded. The Vandals themselves, and the Sue- 
vi, yielded to the efforts of the invincible Gotlis. 
The promiscuous multitude of barbarians, 
whose retreat had been intercepted, were driven 
into the mountains of Gallicia; where they still 
continued, in a narrow compass and on a bar¬ 
ren soil, to exercise their domestic and implaca¬ 
ble hostilities. In the pride of victory, Wallia 
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was faithful to his engagements: he restored his 
Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honori- 
us; and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon 
reduced an oppressed people to regret the time 
of their barbarian servitude. While the event of 
the war was still doubtful, the first advantages 
obtained by the arms of Wallia had encouraged 
the court of Ravenna to decree the honours of a 
triumph to their feeble sovereign. He entered 
Rome like the ancient conquerors of nations; 
and if the monuments of servile corruption had 
not long since met with the fate which they de¬ 
served, wc should probably find that a crowd 
of poets and orators, of magistrates and bishops, 
applauded the fortune, the wisdom, and the 
invincible courage of tlie emperor Honorius.*** 
Such a triumph might have been justly 
claimed by the ally of Rome, if Wallia, before 
he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated the 
seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, 
forty-three years after they had passed the Dan¬ 
ube, were established, according to the faith of 
treaties, in the possession of the second Aqui- 
tain, a maritime province between the Garonne 
and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction of Bourdcaux. That metropolis, ad¬ 
vantageously situated for the trade of the ocean, 
was built in a regular and elegant form; and 
its numerous inhabitants were distinguished 
among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, 
and the politeness of their manners. The adja¬ 
cent province, which has been fondly compared 
to the garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful 
soil and a temperate climate; the face of the 
country displayed the arts and the rewards of 
industry; and the Goths, aftpr their martial 
toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich vineyards 
of Aquitain.^®^ The Gothic limits were enlarged 
by the additional gift of some neighbouring dio¬ 
ceses; and the successors of Alaric fixed their 
royal residence at Toulouse, which included 
five populous quarters, or cities, within the spa¬ 
cious circuit of its walls. About the same time, 
in the last years of the reign of Honorius, the 
Gonis, the Burgundians, and the Franks, ob¬ 
tained a permanent scat and dominion in the 
provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the 
usurper Jovinus to his Burgundian allies was 
confirmed by the lawful emperor; the lands of 
the First, or Upper, Germany were ceded to 
those formidable barbarians; and they gradual¬ 
ly occupied, cither by conquest or treaty, the 
two provinces which still retain, with the titles 
of Duchy and of County^ the national appellation 
of Burgundy.^®® The Franks, the valiant and 
faithful allies of the Roman republic, were soon 


tempted to imitate the invaders whom they had 
so bravely resisted. Treves, the capital of Gaul, 
was pillaged by their lawless bands; and the 
humble colony which they so long maintained 
in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, in¬ 
sensibly multiplied along the banks of the Meuse 
and Scheld, till their independent power filled 
the whole extent of the Second, or Lower, Ger¬ 
many. These facts may be sufficiently justified 
by historic evidence; but the foundation of the 
French monarchy by Pharamond, the con¬ 
quests, the laws, and even the existence of that 
hero, have been justly arraigned by the impar¬ 
tial severity of modern criticism.^*® 

The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul 
may be dated from the establishment of these 
barbarians, whose alliance was dangerous and 
oppressive, and who were capriciously impelled, 
by interest or passion, to violate the public 
peace. A heavy and partial ransom was imposed 
on the surviving provincials who had escaped 
the calamities of war; the fairest and most fer¬ 
tile lands were assigned to the rapacious strang¬ 
ers, for the use of their families, their slaves, and 
their cattle; and the trembling natives relin¬ 
quished with a sigh the inheritance of their 
fathers. Yet these domestic misfortunes, which 
arc seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had 
been felt and inflicted by the Romans them¬ 
selves, not only in the insolence of foreign con¬ 
quest, but in the madness of civil discord. The 
Triumvirs proscrilx^d eighteen of the most flour¬ 
ishing colonies of Italy, and distributed their 
lands and houses to the veterans w ho revenged 
the death of Caesar, and oppressed the liberty of 
their country. Two poets, of unequal fame, have 
deplored, in similar circumstances, the loss of 
their patrimony; but the legionaries of Augustus 
appear to have surpassed, in violence and in¬ 
justice, the barbarians who invaded Gaul under 
the reign of Honorius. It was not without the 
utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped from the 
sword of the centurion who had usurped his 
farm in the neighbourhood of Mantua;*^® but 
Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of money 
from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted 
with pleasure and surprise; and, though it was 
much inferior to the real value of his estate, this 
act of rapine was disguised by some colours of 
moderation and equity.'^* The odious name of 
conquerors was softened into the mild and 
friendly appellation of the guests of the Romans; 
and the barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared that they were 
bound to the people by the ties of hospitality, 
and to the emperor by the duty of allegiance 
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and military service. The title of Honorius and 
his successors, their laws and their civil magis¬ 
trates, were still respected in the provinces of 
Gaul, of which they had resigned the posst^ssion 
to the barbarian allies; and the kings, who exer¬ 
cised a supreme and independent authority 
over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited 
the more honourable rank of master-generals 
of the Imperial armies.^^^ Such was the invol¬ 
untary reverence which the Roman name still 
impressed on the minds of those warriors who 
had lx)rnc away in triumph the spoils of the 
Capitol. 

Whilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a 
succession of feeble tyrants oppressed the prov¬ 
inces beyond the Alps, the British island sep¬ 
arated itself from tlic body of the Roman em¬ 
pire. The regular forces which guarded that re¬ 
mote province had Ijcen gradually withdrawn; 
and Britain was abandoned without defence, to 
the Saxon pirates and the savages of Ireland 
and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to this 
extremity, no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They 
assembled in r^‘pelled the invaders, and 

rejoiced in the important discovery of their own 
strength.Afflicted by similar calamities, and 
actuated by the same spirit, the Armorican 
provinces (a name w'hich comprehended the 
maritime countries of Gaul Ixriween the Seine 
and the Loire)^"^ resolved to imitate the example 
of the neighixjuring island. They expelled the 
Roman magistrate, who acted under the au¬ 
thority of the usurper Constantine; and a free 
government was established among a people 
who had so long been subject to the arbitrary 
will of a master. The independence of Britain 
and Armorica was soon conlinned by Honorius 
himself, the lawful emperor of the West; and 
the letters by which he committed to the new 
stales the care of their own safety might be in- 
terpn‘ted as an absolute and perpetual abdica¬ 
tion of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. 
This interpretation was, in some measure, justi¬ 
fied by the event. After the usurjH’rs of Gaul had 
successively fallen, the maritime provinces were 
restored to the empire. Yet their obedience was 
imperfect, and precarious: the vain, the incon¬ 
stant, relx*llious disposition of ilie people, was 
incompatible cither with freedom or servi¬ 
tude and Armorica, though it could not long 
maintain the form of a republic,'"’' was agitated 
by frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was 
irrecoverably lost.'*^ Btit as the emperors wisely 
acquiesced in the indcjxmdcnce of a remote 
province, the separation was not embittered by 


the reproach of tyranny or rebellion; and the 
claims of allegiance and protection were suc¬ 
ceeded by the mutual and voluntary offices of 
national friendship.^^® 

This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric 
of civil and military government; and the inde- 
p>endcnt country, during a period of forty years, 
till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the 
authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
municipal towns.'^^ I. Zosimus, who alone has 
preserved the memory of this singular tran.s- 
action, very accurately observes that the letters 
of Honorius were addressed to the cities of Bri¬ 
tain.'®® Under the protection of the Romans, 
ninety-two considerable towms had arisen in the 
several parts of that great province; and, among 
these, thirty-three cities were distinguished 
above the rest by their superior privileges and 
importance.'^' Each of these cities, as in all the 
other provinces of the empire, formed a legal 
corporation, for the purpose of regulating their 
domestic policy; and the powers of municipal 
government were distributed among annual 
magistrates, a select senate, and the assembly of 
the people, according to the original model of 
the Roman constitution.'®^ The management of 
a common revenue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public 
counsel and command, were inherent to these 
petty republics; and when they asserted their 
independence, the \oulli of the city, and of the 
adjacent districts, w'ould naturally range them¬ 
selves under the standard of the magistrate. 
But the desire of obtaining the advantages, and 
of escaping the burthens, of {X)litical society, is 
a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord; 
nor can it ir.tsonably l>e presumed that the res¬ 
toration of British freedom w-as exempt from 
tumult and faction. The pre-eminence of birth 
and fortune must have been frequently \ iolated 
by bold and popular citizens; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become 
the subjects of their own servants,would 
sometimes regret the reign of an arbitrary mon¬ 
arch. II. The jurisdiction of each city over the 
adjacent country w’as supported by the patri¬ 
monial influence of the principal senators; and 
the smaller towns, the villages, and the proprie¬ 
tors of land, consulted their ow n safety by ad¬ 
hering to the shelter of these rising republics. 
The sphere of their attraction was proportioned 
to the rcsi>cctivc degrees of their wealth and 
populousness; but the hereditary lords of ample 
possessions, wlio ^vere not oppressed by the 
iieighbourh<K>d of any powerful city, aspired to 
the rank of independent princes, and boldly ex- 
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erased the rights of peace and war. The gardens 
and villas, which exhibited some faint imitation 
of Italian elegance, would soon be converted 
into strong castles, the refuge, in time of danger, 
of the adjacent country:'** the produce of the 
land was applied to purcliase arms and horses; 
to maintain a military force of slaves, of peas¬ 
ants, and of licentious followers: and the chief¬ 
tain might assume, within his own domain, the 
powers of a civil magistrate. Several of these 
British chiefs might be the genuine posterity of 
ancient kings; and many more would be tempt¬ 
ed to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to 
vindicate there hereditary claims, which had 
been suspended by the usurpation of the Ca> 
sars.'** llicir situation and their hopes would 
dispose them to affect the dress, the language, 
and the customs of their ancestors. If the princes 
of Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the 
cities studiously preserved the laws and man¬ 
ners of Rome, the whole island must have been 
gradually divided by the distinction of two 
national parties; again broken into a thousand 
subdivisions of war and faction by the various 
provocations of interest and resentment. The 
public strength, instead of being united against 
a foreign enemy, was consumed in obscure and 
intestine quarrels; and the personal merit which 
had placed a successful leader at the head of his 
equals might enable him to subdue the freedom 
of some neighbouring cities, and to claim a rank 
among the tyrants^^^ who infested Britain after 
the dissolution of the Roman government. III. 
The British church might be composed of thirjy 
or forty bishops,'*^ with an adequate proportion 
of the inferior clergy; and the want of riches (for 
they seem to have been poor)'** would compel 
them to deserve the public esteem by a decent 
and exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well 
as the temper, of the clergy, was favourable to 
the peace and union of their distracted country: 
those salutary lessons might be frequently in¬ 
culcated in their popular discourses; and the 
episcopal synods were the only councils that 
could pretend to the weight and authority of a 
national assembly. In such councils, where the 
princes and magistrates sat promiscuously with 
the bishops, the important affairs of the state, 
as well as of the church, might be freely de¬ 
bated, differences reconciled, alliances formed, 
contributions imposed, wise resolutions often 
concerted, and sometimes executed; and there 
is reason to believe, that, in moments of extreme 
danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was elected by 
the general consent of the Britons. These pas¬ 
toral cares, so worthy of the episcopal character. 


were interrupted, however, by zeal and super¬ 
stition; and the British clergy incessantly la¬ 
boured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which 
they abhorred as the peculiar disgrace of their 
native country.'** 

It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is ex¬ 
tremely natural, that the revolt of Britain and 
Armorica should liavc introduced an appear¬ 
ance of liberty into the obedient provinces of 
Gaul. In a solemn edict,'** filled with the strong¬ 
est assurances of that paternal affection which 
princes so often express, and so seldom feel, the 
emperor Hoiiorius promulgated his intention of 
convening an annual assembly of the set*en prov’- 
inces: a name peculiarly appropriated to Aqui- 
tain and the ancient Narl^nnesc, which had 
long since exchanged their Celtic rudeness for 
the useful and elegant arts of Italy.'*' Arles, the 
scat of government and commerce, was appoint¬ 
ed for the place of the eissembly, which regular¬ 
ly continued twenty-eight days, from the fif¬ 
teenth of August to the thirteenth of September 
of every year. It consisted of the Praetorian prae- 
fect of the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, 
one consular, and six presidents; of the magis¬ 
trates, and perhaps the bishops, of about sixty 
cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, 
number of the most honourable and opulent 
of land, w ho might justly l^e considered 
as the representatives of their countr>\ They 
were empowered to interpret and communicate 
the laws of their sovereign; to ewpose the griev¬ 
ances and wishes of their constituents; to moder¬ 
ate the excessive or unec}ual weight of taxes; 
and to deliberate on every subject of local or 
national irn{X)rtancc that could tend to the res¬ 
toration of the peace and piosperity of the 
seven provinces. If such an institution, which 
gave the people an interest in their own gov¬ 
ernment, had been universally established by 
Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished 
and propagated in the empire of Rome. The 
privileges of the subject would have secured the 
throne of the monarch; the abuses of an arbi¬ 
trary administration might have been prevent¬ 
ed, in some degree, or corrected, by the interpo¬ 
sition of these representative asdemblies; and 
the country would have been defended against 
a foreign enemy by the arms of natives and free¬ 
men. Under the mild and generoiis influence of 
liberty, the Roman empire might have remained 
invincible and immortal; or if its excessive 
magnitude, and the instability of human affairs, 
had opposed such perpetual continuance, its 
vital and constituent members might have sep- 
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arateiy preserved their vigour and indepen¬ 
dence. But in the decline of the empire, when 
every principle of health and life had been ex¬ 
hausted, the tardy application of this partial 
remedy was incapable of producing any impor¬ 
tant or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius 
expresses his surprise that he must compel the 


reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which 
they should ardently have solicited. A fine of 
three, or even five, pounds of gold was imposed 
on the absent representatives, who seem to have 
declined this imaginary gift of a free constitu¬ 
tion, as the last and most cruel insult of their 
oppressors. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

Arcadius Emperor of the Blast. Administration and Disgrace of Eutropius. Revolt of 
Gainas. Persecution of St. John Chrysostom. Theodosius II. Emperor of the 
East. His Sister Pulcheria. His Wife Eudocia. The Persian War, and Division 
of Armenia. 


T he division of the Roman world between 
the sons of I’hcodosius marks the final es¬ 
tablishment of the empire of the East, 
which, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, subsisted one 
thousand and fifty-eight years in a state of pre¬ 
mature and perpetual decay. The sovereign of 
that empire assumed and obstinately retained 
the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Em¬ 
peror of the Romans; and the hereditary appel¬ 
lations of Ci«.SAR and Augustus continued to 
decltirc that he was the legitimate successor of 
the first of men, who had reigned over the first 
of nations. The palace of Constantinople ri¬ 
valled, and perhaps excelled, the magnificence 
of Persia; and the eloquent sermons of St. 
Chrysostom^ celebrate, while they condemn, 
the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. 
“'Fhc emperor,” says he, “wears on his head 
cither a diadem or a crown of gold, decorated 
with precious stones of inestimable value. These 
ornaments and his purple garments arc re¬ 
served for his sacred person alone; and his 
robes of silk arc embroidered with the figures of 
golden dragons. His tlirone is of massy gold. 
Whenever he appears in public he is surround¬ 
ed by his courtiers, his guards, and his atten¬ 
dants. Their spears, their shields, their cuirasses, 
the bridles and trappings of their horses, have 
either the substance or the appearance of gold; 
and the large splendid boss in the midst of their 
shield b encircled with smaller bosses, which 
represent the shape of the human eye. The two 
mules that draw the chariot of the monarch arc 
perfectly white, and shining all over with gold. 
The chariot itself, of. pure and solid gold, at¬ 
tracts the admiration of the spectators, who 
contemplate the purple curtains, the snowy 


carpet, the size of the precious stones, and the 
resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they 
are agitated by the motion of the carriage. The 
Imperial pictures are white, on a blue ground; 
the emperor appears seated on his throne, with 
his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him; 
and his vanquished enemies in chains at hb 
feet.” The successors of Constantine established 
their perpetual residence in the royal city 
which he had erected on the verge of Europe 
and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their 
enemies, and perhaps to the complaints of their 
people, they received with each wind the tribu¬ 
tary productions of every climate; w^hile the im¬ 
pregnable strength of their capital continued 
for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the bar¬ 
barians. Their dominions were Ixiunded by the 
Hadriatic and the Tigris; and the whole inter¬ 
val of tw'enty-fivc days’ navigation, which sep¬ 
arated the extreme cold of Scythia from the 
torrid zone of -/Ethiopia,* was comprehended 
within the limits of the empire of the East. The 
populous countries of that empire were the scat 
of art and learning, of luxury and wealth; and 
the inhabitants, who had assumed the language 
and manners of Greclcs, styled themselves, with 
some appearance of truth, the most enlightened 
and civilised portion of the human species. The 
form of government was a pure and simple 
monarchy; the name of the Roman Republic, 
which so long preserved a faint tradition of 
freedom, w^as confined to the Latin provinces; 
and the princes of Constantinople measured 
their greatness by the servile obedience of their 
people. They were ignorant how much this pas¬ 
sive disposition enervates and degrades every 
faculty of the mind. The subjects who had re¬ 
signed their will to the absolute commands of a 
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master were equally incapable of guarding 
their lives and fortunes against the assaults of 
the barbarians or of defending their reason 
from the terrors of superstition. 

The first events of the reign of Arcadius and 
Honorius are so intimately connected, that the 
rebellion of the Goths and the fall of Rufinus 
have already claimed a place in the history of 
the West. It has already been observed that 
Eutropius,® one of the principal eunuchs of 
the palace of Constantinople, succeeded the 
haughty minister whose ruin he had accom¬ 
plished and whose vices he soon imitated. Every 
order of the slate bowed to the new favourite; 
and their tame and obsequious submission en¬ 
couraged him to insult the laws, and, what is 
still more dilTicult and dangerous, the manners 
of his country. Under the weakest of the prede¬ 
cessors of Arcadius the reign of the eunuchs had 
been secret and almost invisible. They insinu¬ 
ated themselves into the confidence of the 
prince; but their ostensible functions were con¬ 
fined to the menial service of the wardrobe and 
Imperial bedchamber. They might direct in a 
whisper the public counsels, and blast by their 
malicious suggestions the fame and fortunes of 
the most illustrious citizens; but they never pre¬ 
sumed to stand forward in the front of empire,^ 
or to profane the public honours of the state. 
Eutropius was the first of his artificial sex who 
daied to assume the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general.® Sometimes, in the 
presence of the blushing senate, he ascended the 
tribunal to pronounce judgment or to repg^t 
elaborate harangues; and sometimes appeared 
on horseback, at the head of his troops, in the 
dress and armour of a hero. The disregard of 
custom and decency always betrays a weak and 
ill-regulated mind; nor does Eutropius seem to 
have compensated for the folly of the design by 
any superior merit or ability in the execution. 
His former habits of life had not introduced him 
to the study of the laws or the exercises of the 
held; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts 
provoked the secret contempt of the spectators; 
the Goths expressed their w^ish that such a gen¬ 
eral might always command the armies of 
Rome; and the name of the minister was brand¬ 
ed with ridicule, more pernicious, perhaps, than 
hatred to a public character. The subjects of 
Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection 
that this deformed and decrepit eunuch,® who 
so perversely mimicked the actions of a man, 
was bom in the most abject conditions of servi¬ 
tude; that before he entered the Imperial pal¬ 
ace he had been successively sold and purchased 


by an hundred masters, who had exhausted his 
youthful strength in every mean and infamous 
office, and at length dismissed him in his old age 
to freedom and poverty.^ While these disgrace¬ 
ful stories were circulated, and perhaps exag¬ 
gerated, in private conversations, the vanity of 
the favourite was flattered with the most extra¬ 
ordinary honours. In the senate, in the capital, 
in the provinces, the statues of Eutropius were 
erected, in brass or marble, decorated with the 
symbols of his civil and military virtues, and in¬ 
scribed with the pompous title of the third 
founder of Constantinople. He was promoted to 
the rank of patrician^ which began to signify, in a 
popular and even legal acceptation, the father 
of the cmptTor: and the last year of the fourth 
century w»as polluted by the consulship of an eu¬ 
nuch and a slave. This strange and inexpiable 
prodigy® awakened, however, the prejudices of 
the Romans. The effeminate consul was rc-jeci- 
cd by the West as an indelible stain to the an¬ 
nals of the repuljlic; and without invoking the 
shades of Brutus and Camillus, the colleague of 
Eutropius, a learned and respectable m<igis- 
trate,® sufficiently represented the diflerent 
maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rutmus 
seems to have been actuated by a more san¬ 
guinary and revengeful spirit; but the avarice 
of the eunuch was not l<\ss insatiate than that of 
the prajfect.'® As long as he despoiled the op¬ 
pressors who had enriched themselves with the 
plunder of the people, Eutropius might gratify 
his covetous disposition without much env\ or 
injustice: but the progress of his rapine soon in¬ 
vaded the wealth w'hich had been atc^uired by 
lawful inheritance or laudable industry. The 
usual methods of extortion w'cre practised and 
improved; and Claudian has sketched a lively 
and original picture of the public auction of the 
state. “The impotence of the eunuch’* (says 
that agreeable satirist) “has served only to 
stimulate his avarice: the .same hand which, in 
his servile condition, was exercised in petty 
thefts to unl(x:k the coffers of his master, now 
grasps the riches of the w'orld; and this infamous 
broker of the empire appreciates and divides the 
Roman provinces from Mount Ha;mus to the 
Tigris. One man, at the expense of his villa, is 
made proconsul of Asia; a second purchaties 
Syria with his wife’s jewels; and a third laments 
that he has exchanged his paternal estate for the 
government of Bithynia. In the antechamber of 
Eutropius a large tablet is exposed to public 
vievs which marks the respective prices of the 
provinces. The different value of Pontus, of 
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Galatia, of Lydia is accurately distinguished. 
Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand 
pieces of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia will 
require a more considerable sum. The eunuch 
wishes to obliterate by the general disgrace his 
personal ignominy; and as he has been sold 
himself, he is desirous of selling the rest of man¬ 
kind. In the eager contention, the balance, 
which contains the fate and fortunes of the 
province, often trembles on the beam; and till 
one of the scales is inclined by a superior weight, 
the mind of the impartial judge remains in 
anxious suspense." Such” (continues the indig¬ 
nant poet) **are the fruits of Roman valour, of 
the defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of 
Pompey.” This venal prostitution of public 
honours secured the impunity of future crimes; 
but the riches which Eutropius derived from 
confiscation were already stained with injustice; 
since it was decent to accuse and to condemn 
the proprietors of the wealth which he was im¬ 
patient to confiscate. Some noble blood was 
shed by the hand of the executioner; and the 
most inhospitfihlr extremities of the empire 
were filled with innocent and illustrious exiles. 
Among the generals and consuls of the East, 
Abundantius" had reason to dread the first 
effects of the resentment of Eutropius. He had 
been guilty of the unpardonable crime of intro¬ 
ducing that abject slave to the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople ; and some degree of praise must be 
allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite 
who was satisfied with the disgrace of his bene¬ 
factor. Abundantius was stripped of his ample 
fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished 
to Pityus, on the Eiixine, the last frontier of the 
Roman world; where he subsisted by the pre¬ 
carious mercy of the barbarians till he could 
obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile 
at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction of Tima- 
sius'* required a more serious and regular mode 
of attack. That great officer, the master-general 
of the armies of Theodosius, had signalised his 
valour by a decisive victory which he obtained 
over the Goths of Thessaly; but he was too 
prone, after the example of his sovereign, to 
enjoy the luxury of peace and to abandon his 
confidence to wicked and designing flatterers. 
Timasius had despised the public clamour by 
promoting an infamous dependent to the com¬ 
mand of a cohort; and he deserved to feel the 
ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly insti¬ 
gated by the favourite to accuse his patron of a 
treasonable conspiracy. The general was ar¬ 
raigned Ix^fore the tribunal of Arcadius himself; 
and the principal eunuch stood by the side of 


the throne to suggest the questions and answers 
of his sovereign. But as this form of trial might 
be deemed partial and arbitrary, the further 
inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was dele¬ 
gated to Saturnius and Procopius; the former of 
consular rank, the latter still respected as the 
father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The ap¬ 
pearances of a fair and legal proceeding were 
maintained by the blunt honesty of Procopius; 
and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequi¬ 
ous dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation against the unfor¬ 
tunate Timasius. His immense riches were con¬ 
fiscated in the name of the emperor and for the 
benefit of the favourite; and he was doomed to 
perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the 
midst of the sandy deserts of Libya.^^ Secluded 
from all human converse, the master-general oi 
the Roman armies was lost for ever to the 
world; but the circumstances of his fate have 
been related fn a various and contradictory 
manner. It is insinuated that Eutropius des¬ 
patched a private order for his secret execu¬ 
tion.^* It vras reported that in attempting to 
escape from Oasis he perished in the desert of 
thirst and hunger, and that his dead body was 
found on the sands of Libya.^^ It has been as¬ 
serted with more confidence that his son Sya- 
grius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of 
the agents and emissaries of the court, collected 
a band of African robbers; that he rescued Ti¬ 
masius from the place of his exile; and that both 
the father and the son disappeared from the 
knowledge of mankind.^^ But the ungrateful 
Bargus, instead of being suffered to possess the 
reward of guilt, was soon afterwards circum¬ 
vented and destroyed by the more powerful vil¬ 
lainy of the minister himself, who retained 
sense and spirit enough to abhor the instrument 
of his own crimes. 

The public liatrcd and the despair of indi¬ 
viduals continually threatened, or seemed to 
threaten, the personal safety of Eutropius, as 
well as of the numerous adherents who were 
attached to his fortune and had been promoted 
by his venal favour. For their mutual defence he 
contrived the safeguard of a law which violated 
every principle of humanity and justice.^* I. It 
is enacted, in the name and by the authority of 
Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, 
cither with subjects or with strangers, against 
the lives of any of the persons whom the em¬ 
peror considers as the members of his ow^n body, 
shall be punished with death and confiscation. 
This species of fictitious and metaphorical trea¬ 
son is extended to protect not only the illustrious 
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officers of the state and army who are admitted 
into the sacred consistory, but likewise the prin¬ 
cipal domestics of the palace, the senators of 
Constantinople, the military commanders, and 
the civil magistrates of the provinces: a vague 
and indefinite list, which, under the successors 
of Constantine, included an obscure and nu¬ 
merous train of subordinate ministers. II. This 
extreme severity might perhaps be justified, had 
it been only directed to secure the representa¬ 
tives of the sovereign from any actual violence 
in the execution of their office. But the whole 
body of Imperial dependents claimed a privi¬ 
lege, or rather impunity, which screened them 
in the loosest moments of their lives from the 
hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment of 
their fellow-citizens: and, by a strange perver¬ 
sion of the laws, the same degree of guilt and 
punishment was applied to a private quarrel 
and to a deliberate conspiracy against the em¬ 
peror and the empire. The edict of Arcadius 
most positively and most absurdly declares that 
in such cases of treason, thoughts and actions 
ought to be punished with equal severity; that 
the knowledge of a mischievous intention, un¬ 
less it be instantly revealed, becomes equally 
criminal with the intention itself;^* and that 
those rash men who shall presume to solicit the 
pardon of traitors shall themselves be branded 
with public and perpetual infamy. III. “With 
regard to the sons of traitors” (continues the 
emperor), “although they ought to share the 
punishment, since they will probably imitate 
the guilt of their parents, yet, by the special 
effect of our Imperial Icnifyi we grant them 
their lives; but, at the same time, we declare 
them incapable of inheriting, either on the 
father's or on the mother’s side, or of receiving 
any gift or legacy from the testament either of 
kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmati.sed with hered¬ 
itary infamy, excluded from the hopes of hon¬ 
ours or fortune, let them endure the pangs of 
poverty and contempt till they shall consider 
life as a calamity and death as a comfort and 
relief.” In such words, so well adapted to insult 
the feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or 
rather his favourite eunuch, applaud the mod¬ 
eration of a law which transferred the same un¬ 
just and inhuman penalties to the children of 
all those who had seconded or who had not dis¬ 
closed these fictitious conspiracies. Some of the 
noblest regulations of Roman jurisprudence 
have been suffered to expire; but this edict, a 
convenient and forcible engine of ministerial 
tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian; and the same max¬ 


ims have been revived in modem ages to pro¬ 
tect the electors of Germany and the cardinals 
of the church of Rome.*® 

Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread ter¬ 
ror among a disarmed and dispirited people, 
were of too weak a texture to restrain the bold 
enterprise of Tribigild" the Ostrogoth. The 
colony of that warlike nation, which had been 
planted by Theodosius in one of the most fertile 
districts of Phrygia," impatiently compared the 
slow returns of laborious husbandry with the 
successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; 
and their leader resented, as a personal affront, 
his own ungracious reception in the palace of 
Constantinople. A soft and wealthy province in 
the heart of the empire was astonished by the 
sound of war, and the faithful vassal who had 
been disregarded or oppressed was again re¬ 
spected as soon as he resumed the hostile char¬ 
acter of a barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful 
fields between the rapid Marsyas and the wind¬ 
ing Maeandcr*® were consumed with fire; the 
decayed walls of the cities crumbled into dust at 
the first stroke of an enemy; the trembling in¬ 
habitants escaped from a bloody massacre to 
the shores of the Hellespont; and a considerable 
part of Asia Minor was desolated by the rebel¬ 
lion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked 
by the resistance of the peasants of Pamphylia; 
and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass 
between the city of Sclgae** a d^p morass, and 
the craggy cliffs of Mount Taurus, were defeat¬ 
ed with the loss of their bravest troops. But the 
spirit of their chief was not daunted by misfor¬ 
tune, and his army was continually recruited by 
swarms of barbarians and outlaws who were 
desirous of exercising the profession of robbery 
under the more honourable names of war and 
conquest. The rumours of the success of Tribi- 
gild might for some time be suppressed by fear, 
or disguised by flattery; yet they gradually 
alarmed both the court and the capital. Every 
misfortune was exaggerated in dark and doubt¬ 
ful hints, and the future designs of the rebels be¬ 
came the subject of anxious conjecture. When¬ 
ever Tribigild advanced into the inland coun¬ 
try, the Romans were inclined t^ suppose that 
he meditated the passage of Mount Taurus and 
the invasion of Syria. If he descended towards 
the sea, they imputed, and perhaps suggested, 
to the Gothic chief the more dangerous project 
of arming a fleet in the harbours of Ionia, and 
of extending his depredations along the mari¬ 
time coast, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
port of Constantinople. The approach of dan¬ 
ger and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused 
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all terms of accommodation, compelled Eutro- 
plus to summon a council of war.^^ After claim¬ 
ing for himself the privilege of a veteran soldier, 
the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and 
the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth, and the 
command of the Asiatic army to his favourite 
Leo; two generals who differently but effectual¬ 
ly promoted the cause of the rebels. Leo,^* who 
from the bulk of his body and the dulness of his 
mind was surnamed the Ajax of the East, had 
deserted his original trade of a woolcombcr, to 
exercise with much less skill and success the 
military profession; and his uncertain opera¬ 
tions were capriciously framed and executed 
with an ignorance of real difficulties and a tim¬ 
orous neglect of every favourable opportunity. 
The rashness of the Ostrogoths had drawn them 
into a disadvantageous position between the 
rivers Melas and Eurymedon, where they were 
almost besieged by the peasants of Pamphylia; 
but the arrival of an Imperial army, instead of 
completing their destruction, afforded the 
means of safely and victory. Tribigild surprised 
the unguarded rae-p of the Romans in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, seduced the faith of the greater 
part of the barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated 
without much effort the troops which had been 
corrupted by the relaxation of discipline and 
the luxury of the capital. The discontent of 
Gainas, who had so boldly contrived and ex¬ 
ecuted the death of Ruhnus, was irritated by 
the fortune of his unworthy successor; he ac¬ 
cused his own dishonourable patience under the 
servile reign of an eunuch; and the ambitious 
Gotli was convicted, at least in the public opin¬ 
ion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribi¬ 
gild, with whom he was connected by a domes¬ 
tic as well as by a national alliance.'^^ When 
Gainas passed tlie Hellespont, to unite under 
his standard the remains of the Asiatic troops, 
he skilfully adapted his motions to the washes of 
the Ostrogoths, abandoning by his retreat the 
country which they desired to invade, or facili¬ 
tating by his approach the desertion of the bar¬ 
barian auxiliaries. To the Imperial court he 
repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the 
inexhaustible resources of Tribigild, confessed 
' his own inability to prosecute the war, and ex¬ 
torted the permission of negotiating with his 
invincible adversary. The conditions of p>cacc 
were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the 
peremptory demand of the head of Eutropius 
revealed the author and the design of this hos¬ 
tile conspiracy. 

The bold satirist, who has indulged his dis¬ 
content by the partial and passionate censure of 


the Christian emperors, violates the dignity 
rather than the truth of history by comparing 
the son of Theodosius to one of those hsumless 
and simple animals who scarcely feel that they 
are the property of their shepherd. Two pas¬ 
sions, however—fear and conjugal affection*— 
awakened the languid soul of Arcadius: he was 
terrified by the threats of a victorious barbarian, 
and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his 
wife Eudoxia, who, with a flood of artificial 
tears, presenting her infant children to their 
father, implored his justice for some real or 
imaginary insult which she imputed to the au¬ 
dacious cunuch.^^ The emperor’s hand was di¬ 
rected to sign the condemnation of Eutropius; 
the magic spell, which during four years had 
bound the prince and the people, was instantly 
dissolved; and the acclamations that so lately 
hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite 
were converted into the clamours of the soldiers 
and people, who reproached his crimes and 
pressed his immediate execution. In this hour of 
distress and despair his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he 
had wisely, or profanely, attempted to circum¬ 
scribe; and the most eloquent of the saints, 
John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro¬ 
tecting a prostrate minister, whose choice had 
raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Con¬ 
stantinople. The archbishop, ascending the pul¬ 
pit of the cathedral that he might be distinctly 
seen and heard by an innumerable crowd of 
either sex and of every age, pronounced a sea¬ 
sonable and pathetic discourse on the forgive¬ 
ness of injuries and the instability of human 
greatness. The agonies of the pale and affright¬ 
ed wretch, who lay grovelling under the table of 
the altar, exhibited a solemn and instructive 
spectacle; and the orator, who was afterwards 
accused of insulting the misfortunes of Eutro¬ 
pius, laboured to excite the contempt, that he 
might assuage the fury, of the people.** 'Fhe 
powers of humanity, of superstition, and of elo¬ 
quence prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was 
restrained, by her own prejudices or by those of 
her subjects, from violating the sanctuar>' of the 
church; and Eutropius was tempted to capitu¬ 
late, by the milder arts of persuasion, and by an 
oath that his life should be spared.*® Careless of 
the dignity of their sovereign, the new ministers 
of the palace immediately published an edict, 
to declare that his late favourite had disgraced 
the names of consul and patrician, to abolish 
his statues, to confiscate his wealth, and to in¬ 
flict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus.** 
A despicable and decrepit eunuch could no 
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longer alarm the fears of his enemies; nor was 
he capable of enjoying what yet remained—the 
comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
climate. But their implacable revenge still en¬ 
vied him the last moments of a miserable life, 
and Eutropius had no sooner touched the 
shores of Cyprus than he was hastily recalled. 
The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, 
the obligation of an oath, engaged the empress 
to transfer the scene of his trial and execution 
from Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of 
Chalcedon. The consul Aurelian pronounced 
the sentence; and the motives of that sentence 
expose the jurisprudence of a despotic govern¬ 
ment. The crimes which Eutropius had com¬ 
mitted against the people might have justified 
his death; but he was found guilty of harnessing 
to his chariot the sacred animals, who, from 
their breed or colour, were reserved for the use 
of the emperor alone. “ 

While this domestic revolution was trans¬ 
acted, Gainas^^ openly revolted from his alle¬ 
giance, united his forces at Thyatira in Lydia 
with those of Tribigild, and still maintained his 
superior ascendant over the rebellious leader of 
the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies ad¬ 
vanced without resistance to the straits of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and Arcadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic 
dominions by resigning his authority and his 
person to the faith of the barbarians. The 
church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on 
a lofty eminence near Chalcedon,was chosen 
for the place of the interview. Gainas bowed 
with reverence at the feet of the emperor, whilst 
he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and Satur- 
ninus, two ministers of consular rank; and their 
naked necks were exposed by the haughty rebel 
to the edge of the sword, till he condescended to 
grant them a precarious and disgraceful respite. 
The Goths, according to the terms of the agree¬ 
ment, were immediately transported from Asia 
into Europe; and the victorious chief, who ac¬ 
cepted the title of master-general of the Roman 
armies, soon filled Constantinople with his 
troops, and distributed among his dependents 
the honours and rewards of the empire. In his 
early youth Gainas had passed the Danube as a 
suppliant and a fugitive: his elevation had been 
the work of valour and fortune, and his indis¬ 
creet or perfidious conduct was the cause of his 
rapid downfall. Notwithstanding the vigorous 
opposition of the archbishop, he importunately 
claimed for his Arian sectaries the possession of 
a peculiar church, and the pride of the catholics 
was offended by the public toleration of here¬ 


sy.*® Every quarter of Constantinople was filled 
with tumult and disorder; and the barbarians 
gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers and the tables of the bankers which 
were covered with gold and silver, that it was 
judged prudent to remove those dangerous 
temptations from their sight. They resented the 
injurious precaution; and some alarming at¬ 
tempts were made during the night to attack 
and destroy with fire the Imperial palace.*^* In 
this state of mutual and suspicious hostility, the 
guards and the people of Constantinople shut 
the gates, and rose in arms to prevent or to pun¬ 
ish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the al>- 
sence of Gainas his troops were surprised and 
oppressed; seven thousand barbarians perished 
in this bloody massacre. In the fury of the pur¬ 
suit the catholics uncovered the rmjf, and con¬ 
tinued to throw down flaining logs of wood till 
they overwhelmed their adversaries, who had 
retreated to the church or conventicle of ilie 
Arians. Gainas was either innocent of the* de¬ 
sign or too confident of his suet ess; he was as¬ 
tonished by the intelligence that the flower of 
his army had been ingloriously destroyed; that 
he himself was declared a public enemy; anti 
that his countryman Fravitta, a brave and loval 
confederate, had assumed the manage^ment of 
the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the 
rebel against the cities of Thrace were encoun¬ 
tered by a firm and well-ordered defence, his 
hungry soldiers were soon redvited to the gia.ss 
that grew on the margin of the fortifications; 
and Gainas, who vainly regretted the wealth 
and luxury of Asia, embraced a desperate n*so- 
lution of forcing the passage of the Hellespi^nt. 
He was destitute of vessels, but the woods of the 
Chersonesus afforded materials lor raft>, and 
his intrepid barbarians did not reluse to trust 
themselves to the waves. But Fravitta attenti\r*- 
ly watched the progress of their undertaking. 
As soon as they had gained the middle of the 
stream, the Roman galleys,*^ impelled by the 
full force of oars, of the current, and of a favour¬ 
able wind, rushed forw-ards in compact order 
and w'ith irresistible weight, and the Hellespont 
was covered with the fragments of the Gothic 
shipwreck. After the destruction of his ho|x:s 
and the loss of many thousands of his bravest 
soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern or to subdue the Romans, determined to 
resume the independence of a savage life. A 
light and active body of barbarian horse, dis¬ 
engaged from their infantry and baggage, might 
perform in eight or ten days a march of three 
hundred miles from the Hellespont to the Dan- 
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ubc;*® the garrisons of that important frontier 
had been gradually annihilated; the river in the 
month of December would be deeply frozen; 
and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was 
open to the ambition of Gainas. This design 
was secretly communicated to the national 
troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and lx?fore the signal of depar¬ 
ture was given, a great numlxT of provincial 
auxiliaries, whom he susf>ected of an attach¬ 
ment to their native country, were perfidiously 
massacred. The Goths advanced by rapid 
marches through the plains of Thrace, and they 
were soon delivered from the fear of pursuit by 
the vanity of Fravitta, who, instead of extin¬ 
guishing the war, hastened to enjoy the popular 
applause, and to assume the peaceful honours 
of the consulship. But a formidable ally ap¬ 
peared in arms to vindicate the majesty of the 
empire, and to guard the peace and liberty of 
Scythia.®® The superior forces of Uldin, king of 
the Huns, opposed the progress of Gainas; an 
hostile and ruined country prohibited his re¬ 
treat; he disdain<“d to capitulate; and after rc- 
[)eatedly attempting to cut his way through the 
ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his des- 
Iperate followers, in the field of battle. Eleven 
days after the naval victory of the Hellespont. 
th<* head of Crainas, the inestimable gift of the 
conqueror, was received at Constantinople with 
the most lilxTal expressions of gratitude; and 
the public deliverance was celebrated by festi¬ 
vals and illuminations. The tiiumphs of Arca- 
dius became the subject of epic poemsand 
the monarch, no longer oppressed by any hos¬ 
tile terrors, resigned himself to the mild and 
absolute dominion of his wife, the fair and art¬ 
ful Eudoxia, who has sullied her fame by the 
persecution of St. John Chrysostom. 

After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the 
successor of Gregory Nazianzen, the church of 
Constantinople w as distracted by the ambition 
of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to 
solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the 
people or of the favourite. On this occasion 
Eutropius seems to have deviated from his ordi¬ 
nary maxims; and his uncorruptcd judgment 
•was determined only by the superior merit of a 
stranger. In a late journey into the East he had 
admired the sermons of John, a native and pres¬ 
byter of Antioch, whose name has been distin¬ 
guished by the epithet of Chi^Tiostom, or the 
Golden Mouth. A private order was des¬ 
patched to the governor of Syria; and as the 
people might be unwilling to resign their fa¬ 
vourite preacher, he was transported, with 


speed and secrecy, in a post-chariot, from Anti¬ 
och to Constantinople. The unanimous and 
unsolicited consent of the court, the clergy, and 
the people ratified the choice of the minister; 
and, both as a saint and as an orator, the new 
archbishop surpassed the sanguine expectations 
of the public, l^rn of a noble and opulent fam¬ 
ily in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom had been 
educated, by the care of a tender mother, under 
the tuition of the most skilful masters. He stud¬ 
ied the art of rhetoric in the school of Libanius; 
and that celebrated sophist, who soon discov¬ 
ered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously con¬ 
fessed that John would have deserved to succeed 
him had he not been stolen away by the Chris¬ 
tians. His piety soon disposed him to receive the 
sacrament of baptism; to renounce the lucra¬ 
tive and honourable profession of the law; and 
to bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he 
subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere jxrn- 
ance of six years. His infirmities compelled him 
to return to the society of mankind; and the 
authority of Mcletius devoted his talents to the 
service of the church: but in the midst of his 
family, and afterwards on the archiepiscopal 
throne, Chrysostom still |)erse\ercd in the prac¬ 
tice of the monastic virtues. The ample rev¬ 
enues, which his predecessors had consumed in 
pomp and luxury, he diligently applied to the 
establishment of hospitals; and the multitudes 
who were supported by his charity preferred the 
eloquent and cdif>ing discourses of their arch¬ 
bishop to the amusements of the theatre or the 
circus. The monuments of that eloquence, 
which was admired near twenty years at Anti¬ 
och and Constantinople, have been carefully 
preserved; and th*' possession of near one thou¬ 
sand sermons or homilies has authorised the 
critics^ of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chrysostom. They unanimous¬ 
ly attribute to the Christian orator the free 
command of an elegant and copious language; 
the judgment to conceal the advantages w Inch 
he derived from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
philosophy; an inexhaustible fund of metaphors 
and similitudes, of ideas and images, to vary 
and illustrate the most familiar topics; the hap- 
pv art of engaging the passions in the service of 
vii iue, and of exposing the folly as well as the 
turpitude of vice almost with the truth and 
spirit of a dramatic representation. 

The pastoral labours of the archbishop of 
Constantinople provoked and gradually united 
against him two sorts of enemies; the aspiring 
clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate 
sinners, who were otfended by his reproofs. 
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When Chrysost<un thundered from the pulpit of 
St. Sophia against the degeneracy of the Chris¬ 
tians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, 
without wounding or even marking the charac¬ 
ter of any individual. When he declaimed 
against the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty 
might obtain a transient consolation from his 
invectives: but the guilty were still sheltered by 
their numbers; and the reproach itself was dig¬ 
nified by some ideas of superiority and enjoy¬ 
ment. But as the pyramid rose towards the 
summit, it insensibly diminished to a point; and 
the magistrates, the ministers, the favourite 
eunuchs, the ladies of the court,the empress 
Eudoxia herself, had a much larger share of 
guilt to divide among a smaller proportion of 
criminals. The personal applications of the 
audience were anticipated or confirmed by the 
testimony of their own conscience; and the in¬ 
trepid preaclier assumed the dangerous right of 
exposing both the offence and the offender to 
the public abhorrence. The secret resentment of 
the court encouraged the discontent of the 
clergy and monks of Constantinople, who were 
too hastily reformed by the fervent zeal of their 
archbishop. He had condemned from the pulpit 
the domestic females of the clergy of Constanti¬ 
nople, who, under the name of servants or sis¬ 
ters, afforded a perpetual occasion either of sin 
or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, 
who had secluded themselves from the world, 
were entitled to the warmest approbation of 
Chrysostom; but he despised and stigmatised, 
as the disgrace of their holy profession, the 
crowd of degenerate monks, who, from some 
unworthy motives of pleasure or profit, so fre¬ 
quently infested the streets of the capital. To 
the voice of persuasion the archbishop was 
obliged to add the terrors of authority; and his 
ardour in the exerase of ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion was not always exempt from passion; nor 
was it always guided by prudence. Clirysostom 
was naturally of a choleric disposition.^^ Al¬ 
though he struggled, according to the precepts 
of the Gospel, to love his pnvate enemies, he 
indulged himself in the privilege of hating the 
enemies of God and of the church; and his sen¬ 
timents were sometimes delivered \^th too 
much energy of countenance and expression. 
He still maintained, from some considerations 
of health or abstinence, his former habits of tak¬ 
ing his repasts alone; and this inhospitable cus¬ 
tom, which his enemies imputed to pride, 
contributed at least to nourish the infirmity of a 
morose and unsocial humour. Separated from 
that familiar intercourse which faciliutes the 


knowledge and the despatch of business, he re¬ 
posed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon 
Serapion; and seldom applied his speculative 
knowledge of human nature to the particular 
characters either of his dependents or of his 
equals. Conscious of the purity of his intentions, 
and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, the 
archbishop of Constantinople extended the ju¬ 
risdiction of the Imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labours; and 
the conduct which the profane imputed to an 
ambitious motive, appeared to Chrysostom 
himself in the light of a sacred and indispen¬ 
sable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic 
provinces he deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia 
and Phrygia; and indiscreetly declared that a 
deep corruption of simony and licentiousness 
had infected the whole episcopal order.**® If 
those bishops were innocent, such a rash and 
unjust condemnation must excite a well- 
grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the 
numerous associates of their guilt would soon 
discover that their own safety depended on the 
ruin of the archbishop, whom they studied to 
represent as the tyrant of the Eastern church. 

This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed 
by Thcophilus,*^ archbishop of Alexandria, an 
active and ambitious prelate, who displayed 
the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostenta¬ 
tion. His national dislike to the rising greatness 
of a city which degraded him from the second 
to the third rank in the Christian world was 
exasperated by some personal disputes with 
Chrysostom himself.*" By the private invitation 
of the empress, Theophilus landed at Constan¬ 
tinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, 
to encounter the populace; and a train of de¬ 
pendent bishops, to secure by their voices the 
majority of a synod. The synod*® was convened 
in the suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, 
where Rufinus had erected a stately church and 
monastery; and their proceedings were con¬ 
tinued during fourteen days or sessions. A bish¬ 
op and a deacon accused the archbishop of 
Constantinople; but the frivolous or improb¬ 
able nature of the forty-seven* articles which 
they presented against him may justly be con¬ 
sidered as a fair and unexceptionable panegy¬ 
ric. Four successive summons were signified to 
Chrysostom; but he still refused to trust either 
his person or his reputation in the hands of his 
implacable enemies, who, prudently declining 
the examination of any paiticular charges, con¬ 
demned his contumacious disobedience, and 
hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. 
The synod of the Oak immediately addressed 
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the emperor to ratify and execute their judg¬ 
ment, and charitably insinuated that the penal¬ 
ties of treason might be inflicted on the auda¬ 
cious preacher, who had reviled, under the 
name of Jezebel, the empress Eudoxia herself. 
The archbishop was rudely arrested, and con¬ 
ducted tlvough the city, by one of the Imperial 
messengers, who landed him, after a short navi¬ 
gation, near the entrance of the Euxine; from 
whence, before the expiration of two days, he 
was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people 
had been mute and passive: they suddenly rose 
with unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophi- 
lus escaped, but the promiscuous crowd of 
monks and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constantinople.^^ 
A seasonable earthquake justified the interposi¬ 
tion of Heaven; the torrent of sedition rolled 
forwards to the gates of the palace; and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw 
herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed 
that the public safety could be purchased only 
by the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bospho¬ 
rus was covered with Iimumerable vessels; the 
shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu¬ 
minated; and the acclamations of a victorious 
people accompanied, from the port to the 
cathedral, the triumph of the archbishop, who 
too easily consented to resume the exercise of 
his functions, before his sentence had been 
legally reversed by the authority of an ecclesias¬ 
tical synod. Ignorant, or careless, of the im¬ 
pending danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, 
or perhaps his resentment; declaimed with pe¬ 
culiar asperity against/ema/e vices; and con¬ 
demned the profane honours which were ad¬ 
dressed, almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, 
to the statue of the empress. His imprudence 
tempted his enemies to inflame the haughty 
spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps in¬ 
venting, the famous exordium of a sermon, 
*‘Herodias is again furious; Hcrodias again 
dances; she once more requires the head of 
John:” an insolent allusion, which, as a woman 
and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to 
forgive.*^ The short interval of a perfidious 
truce was employed to concert more effectual 
measures for the disgrace and ruin of the arch¬ 
bishop. A numerous council of the Eastern prel¬ 
ates, who were guided from a distance by the 
advice of Theophilus, confirmed the validity, 
without examining the justice, of the former 
sentence; and a detachment of barbarian 
troop>s was introduced into the city, to suppress 
the emotions of the people. On the vi^ of 
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Easter the solemn administration of baptism 
was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who 
alarmed the modesty of the naked catechu¬ 
mens, and violated, by their presence, the awful 
mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius oc¬ 
cupied the church of St. Sophia and the archi- 
episcopal throne. The catholics retreated to the 
baths of Constantine, and afterwards to the 
fields, where they were still pursued and insult¬ 
ed by the guards, the bishops, and the magis¬ 
trates. The fatal day of the second and final 
exile of Chrysostom was marked by the confla¬ 
gration of the cathedral, of the senate-house, 
and of the adjacent buildings; and this calamity 
was imputed, without proof, but not without 
probability, to the despair of a persecuted fac¬ 
tion.*® 

Cicero might claim some merit if his volun¬ 
tary banishment preserved the peace of the re¬ 
public;^® but the submission of a Chrysostom 
was the indispensable duty of a Christian and a 
subject. Instead of listening to his humble prayer 
that he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus 
or Nicomedia, the inflexible empress assigned 
for his exile the remote and desolate town of 
Cucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, 
in the Lesser Armenia. A secret hope was enter¬ 
tained that the archbishop might perish in a 
difficult and dangerous march of seventy days 
in the heat of summer, through the provinces of 
Asia Minor, where he was continually threaten¬ 
ed by the hostile attacks of the Isaurians, and 
the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet 
Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his 
confinement; and the three years which he 
spent at Cucusus, and the neighbouring town 
of Arabissus, were the last and most glorious of 
his life. His character was consecrated by ab¬ 
sence and persecution; the faults of his adminis¬ 
tration were no longer remembered; but every 
tongue repeated the praises of his genius and 
virtue: and the respectful attention of the Chris¬ 
tian world was fixed on a desert spot among the 
mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the 
archbishop, whose active mind was invigorated 
by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent 
correspondence®^ with the most distant prov¬ 
inces; exhorted the separate congregation of 
hift faithful adherents to persevere in their alle¬ 
giance ; urged the destruction of the temples of 
Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
isle of Cyprus; extended his pastoral care to the 
missions of Persia and Scythia; negotiated, by 
his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff and 
the emperor Honorius; and boldly appealed, 
from a partial synod, to the supreme tribunal of 
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a free and general council. The mind of the il¬ 
lustrious exile was still independent; but his 
captive body was exposed to the revenge of the 
oppressors, who continued to abuse the name 
and authority of Arcadius.^^ An order was des¬ 
patched for the instant removal of Chrysostom 
to the extreme desert of Pityus: and his guards 
so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
that, before he reached the sea-coast of the 
Buxine, he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. The succeeding gen¬ 
eration acknowledged his innocence and merit. 
The archbishops of the East, who might blush 
that their predecessors had been the enemies of 
Chrysostom, were gradually disposed, by the 
firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the 
honours of that venerable name.®* At the pious 
solicitation of the clergy and people of Constan¬ 
tinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, 
were transported from their obscure sepulchre 
to the royal city.*’ The emp)eror Theodosius ad¬ 
vanced to receive them as far as Chalccdon; 
and, falling prostrate on the coffin, implored, in 
the name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and 
Eudoxia, the forgiveness of the injuied saint.** 
Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained 
whether any stain of hereditary guilt could be 
derived from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia 
was a young and beautiful woman, who in¬ 
dulged her passions and despised her husband: 
Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar con¬ 
fidence of the empress; and the public named 
him as the real father of Theodosius the young¬ 
er.®® The birth of a son was accepted, however, 
by the pious husband as an event the most for¬ 
tunate and honourable to himself, to his family, 
and to the Eastern world: and the royal infant, 
by an unprecedented favour, was invested with 
the titles of Caesar and Augustus. In less than 
four years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of 
youth, was destroyed by the consequences of a 
miscarriage; and this untimely death confound¬ 
ed the prophecy of a holy bishop,®® who, amidst 
the universal joy, had ventured to foretell that 
she should behold the long and auspicious reign 
of her glorious son. The catholics applauded the 
justice of Heaven, which avenged the persecu¬ 
tion of St. Chrysostom; and perhaps the em¬ 
peror was the only person who sincerely be¬ 
wailed the loss of the haughty and rapacious 
Eudoxia. Such a domestic misfortune afflicted 
him more deeply than the public calamities of 
the East**—the licentious excursions, from Pon- 
tus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose 
impunity accused the weakness of the govern¬ 
ment; and the earthquakes, the conflagrations. 


the famine, and the flights of locusts,®^ which 
the popular discontent was equally disposed to 
attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At 
length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a 
reign (if wc may abuse that word) of thirteen 
years, three months, and fifteen days, Arcadius 
expired in the palace of Constantinople. It is 
impossible to delineate his character; since, in a 
period very copiously furnished with historical 
materials, it has not been possible to remark one 
action that properly belongs to the son of the 
great Theodosius. 

The historian Procopius®* has indeed illumi¬ 
nated the mind of the dying emperor with a 
ray of human prudence, or celestial wisdom. 
Arcadius considered, with anxious foresight, the 
helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who 
was no more than seven years of age, the dan¬ 
gerous factions of a minority, and the aspiring 
spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch. In¬ 
stead of tempting the allegiance of an ambitious 
subject by the participation of supeme power, 
he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a 
king, and placed, bv a solemn testament, the 
sceptre of the East in the hands of Jezdegerd 
himself. The royal guardian accepted and dis¬ 
charged this honourable trust with unexampled 
fidelity; and the infancy of Theodosius was pro¬ 
tected by the arms and councils of Persia. Such 
is the singular narrative of Procopius; and his 
veracity is not disputed by Agathias,®^ while he 
presumes to dissent from his judgment, and to 
arraign the wisdom ol a C^hristian emperor, who 
so rashly, though so fortunately, committed his 
son and his dominions to the unknown faith ot 
a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the dis¬ 
tance of one hundred and fifty years, this po¬ 
litical question might be debated in the court of 
Justinian; but a prudent historian will refuse to 
examine the propriety^ till he has ascertained the 
truth, of the testament of Arcadius. As it stands 
without a parallel in the history of the world, 
we may justly require that it should be attested 
by the positive and unanimous evidence of con¬ 
temporaries. The strange novelty of the event, 
which excites our distrust, must have attracted 
their notice; and their universal silence annihi¬ 
lates the vain tradition of the succeeding age. 

The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they 
could fairly be transferred from private proper¬ 
ty to public dominion, would have adjudged 
to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of 
his nephew, till he had attained, at least, the 
fourteenth year of his age. But the weakness of 
Honorius, and the calamities of his reign, dis¬ 
qualified him from prosecuting this natural 
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claim; and such was the absolute separation of 
the two monarchies, both in interest and affec¬ 
tion, that Constantinople would have obeyed 
with less reluctance the orders of the Persian, 
than those of the Italian court. Under a prince 
whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the most 
worthless favourites may secretly dispute the 
empire of the palace, and dictate to submissive 
provinces the commands of a master whom they 
direct and despise. But the ministers of a child, 
who is incapable of arming them with the sanc¬ 
tion of the royal name, must acquire and exer¬ 
cise an independent authority. The great oHi- 
cers of the state and antiy, who had been ap¬ 
pointed lx:fore the death of Arcadius, formed an 
aristocracy which might have inspired them 
with the idea of a free republic; and the govern¬ 
ment of the Eastern empire was fortunately as¬ 
sumed by the pra^^fect Anthemius,®^ who ob¬ 
tained, by his supKrrior abilities, a lasting as¬ 
cendant over the minds of his equals. The safety 
of the young emperor proved the merit and in¬ 
tegrity of Anth-iniu'», and his prudent firmness 
sustained the force and reputation of an infant 
reign, Uldin, with a formidable host of barbari¬ 
ans, was encamped in the heart of Thrace; he 
pioudly rejected all terms of accommodation; 
and, pointing to the rising sun, declared to the 
Roman ambassadors that the course of that 
planet should alone terminate the con<iuesis of 
the Huns. But the desertion of his confederates, 
who were privately convinced of the justice and 
lilxTality of llic Imperial ministers, obliged Ul¬ 
din to repass the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, 
which composed his rear-guard, was almost ex¬ 
tirpated; and many thimsand captives were 
dispensed, to cultivate, with servile labour, the 
fields of Asia.®® In the midst of the public tri¬ 
umph, Constantinople was protected by a 
strong enclosure of new and more extensive 
walls; the same vigilant care was applied to re¬ 
store the fortifications of the Illyrian cities; and 
a plan was judiciously conceived, \\ hich, in the 
space of seven years, would have secured the 
command of the Danube, by establishing on 
that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and 
lifty armed vessels.®^ 

But the Romans had so long been accustomed 
to the authority of a monarch, that the first, 
even among the females of the Imperial family, 
who displayed any courage or capacity, was 
permitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theo¬ 
dosius. His sister Pulchcria,®® who was only two 
years older than himself, received at the age of 
sixteen the title of Augusta; and though her fa¬ 


vour might be sometimes clouded by caprice or 
intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern 
empire near forty years; during the long minor¬ 
ity of her brother, and after his death in her own 
name, and in the name of Marcian, her nom¬ 
inal husband. From a motive cither of prudence 
or religion, she embraced a life of celibacy; 
and notwithstanding some aspersions on the 
chastity of Pulcheria,®* this resolution, which 
she communicated to her sisters Arcadia and 
Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world 
as the sublime effort of heroic piety. In the 
presence of the clergy and people the three 
daughters of Arcadius’® dedicated their virgin¬ 
ity to God; and the obligation of their solemn 
vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems, 
which they publicly offered in the great church 
of Constantinople. Their palace was converted 
into a monastery, and all males—except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had 
forgotten the distinction of sexes—were scrupu¬ 
lously excluded from the holy threshold. Pul- 
cheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train of 
favourite damsels, formed a religious commun¬ 
ity: they renounced the vanity of dress, inter¬ 
rupted by frequent fasts their simple and frugal 
diet, allotted a portion of their lime to works of 
embroidery, and devoted several hours of the 
day and night to the exercises of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin was 
adorned by the zeal and liberality of an em¬ 
press. Ecclesiastical history dcscril>es the splen¬ 
did churches which w'cre built at the expense of 
Pulcheria in all the provinces of the East, her 
charitable foundations for the benefit of stran¬ 
gers and the poor, the ample donations w'hich 
she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of 
monastic societies, and the active scv’crity with 
which she laboured to suppress the opposite 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. Such virtues 
were supposed to deserve the peculiar favour of 
the Deity: and the relics of inart>TS, as well as 
the knowledge of future events, were communi¬ 
cated in visions and revelations to the Imperial 
saint.’^ Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never di¬ 
verted her indefatigable attention from tempo¬ 
ral affairs; and she alone, among all the de¬ 
scendants of the great Theodosius, appears to 
have inherited any share of his manly spirit and 
abilities. The elegant and familiar use which 
she had acquired both of the Greek and Latin 
languages w'a.s readily applied to the various 
occasions of speaking or wTiting on public busi¬ 
ness: her deliberations were maturely w'cighed; 
her actions w'cre prompt and decisive; and while 
she moved without noise or ostentation the 
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wheel of government, she discreetly attributed 
to the genius of the emperor the long tranquil¬ 
lity of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful 
life Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila; but the more extensive provinces of Asia 
still continued to enjoy a profound and perma¬ 
nent repose. Theodosius the younger was never 
reduced to the disgraceful necessity of encoun¬ 
tering and punishing a rebellious subject: and 
since wc cannot applaud the vigour, some praise 
may be due to the mildness and prosperity, of 
the administration of Pulchcria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in 
the education of its master. A regular course of 
study and exercise was judiciously instituted; of 
the military exercises of riding, and shooting 
with the bow; of the liberal studies of grammar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy: the most skilful mas¬ 
ters of the East ambitiously solicited the atten¬ 
tion of their royal pupil, and several noble 
youths were introduced into the palace to ani¬ 
mate his diligence by the emulation of friend¬ 
ship. Pulchcria alone discharged the important 
task of instructing her brother in the arts of gov¬ 
ernment; but her precepts may countenance 
some suspicion of the extent of her capacity or of 
the purity of her intentions. She taught him to 
maintain a grave and majestic deportment; to 
walk, to hold his robes, to scat himself on his 
throne in a manner worthy of a great prince; to 
abstain from laughter, to listen with condescen¬ 
sion, to return suitable answers; to assume by 
turas a serious or a placid countenance; in a 
word, to represent with grace and dignity the 
external figure of a Roman emperor. But Theo¬ 
dosius^® was never excited to support the weight 
and glory of an illustrious name; and, instead of 
aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degenerated 
(if we may presume to measure the degrees of 
incapacity) below the weakness of his father 
and his uncle. Arcadius and Honorius had been 
assisted by the guardian care of a parent, whose 
lessons were enforced by his authority and ex¬ 
ample. But the unfortunate prince who is born 
in the purple must remain a stranger to the 
voice of truth; and the son of Arcadius was con¬ 
demned to pass his perpetual infancy encom¬ 
passed only by a servile train of women and eu¬ 
nuchs. The ample leisure which he acquired by 
neglecting the essential duties of his high office 
was filled by idle amusements and unprofitable 
studies. Hunting was the only active pursuit 
that could tempt him beyond the limits of the 
palace; but he most assiduously laboured, 
sometimes by the light of a midnight lamp, in 
the mechanic occupations of painting and carv¬ 


ing; and the elegance with which he transcribed 
religious books entitled the Roman emperor to 
the singular epithet of Calligraphes^ or a fair 
writer. Separated from the world by an impene¬ 
trable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons 
whom he loved; he loved those who were ac¬ 
customed to amuse and flatter his indolence; 
and as he never p)crused the papers that were 
presented for the royal signature, the acts of in¬ 
justice the most repugnant to his character were 
frequently perpetrated in his name. The em¬ 
peror himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, 
and merciful; but thc.*«e qualities—which can 
only deserve the name of virtues when they arc 
supported by courage and regulated by discre¬ 
tion—were seldom beneficial, and they some¬ 
times proved mischievous, to mankind. His 
mind, enervated by a royal education, was op¬ 
pressed and degraded by abject superstition: he 
fasted, he sung psalms, he blindly accepted the 
miracles and doctrines with which his faith was 
continually nourished. I'heodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the 
catholic church; and he once refused to cat till 
an insolent monk, who had cast an excommuni¬ 
cation on his sovereign, condescended to heal 
the spiritual wound which he had inflicted.^® 
The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, ex¬ 
alted from a private condition to the Imperial 
throne, might be deemed an incredible ro¬ 
mance, if such a romance hadjiot been verified 
in the marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated 
Athenais*^ was educated by her father Leontius 
in the religion and sciences of the Greeks; and 
so advantageous was the opinion which the 
Athenian philosopher entertained of his con¬ 
temporaries, that he divided his patrimony Ix;- 
tween bis two sons, bequeathing to his daughter 
a small legacy of one hundred pieces of gold, in 
the lively confidence that her beauty and merit 
would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and 
avarice of her brothers soon compelled Athenais 
to seek a refuge at Constantinople, and with 
some hopes, cither of justice or favour, to throw 
herself at the feet of Pulrhcria. Thai sagacious 
princess listened to her eloquent complaint, and 
secretly destined the daughter of the pliiloso- 
pher I^eontius for the future wife of the emperor 
of the East, who had now attained the twentieth 
year of his age. She easily excited the curiosity 
of her brother by an interesting picture of the 
charms of Athenais: large eyes, a well-propor¬ 
tioned nose, a fair complexion^ golden loclu, a 
slender person, a graceful demeanour, an un¬ 
derstanding improved by study, and a virtue 
tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed behind 
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a curtain in the apartment of his sister, was per¬ 
mitted to behold the Athenian virgin: the mod¬ 
est youth immediately declared his pure and 
honourable love, and the royal nuptials were 
celebrated amidst the acclamations of the cap¬ 
ital and the provinces. Athenais, who was easily 
p>ersuaded to renounce the errors of Paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of 
Eudocia: but the cautious Pulcheria withheld 
the title of Augusta till the wife of Theodosius 
had approved her fruitfulness by the birth of a 
daughter, who espoused fifteen years afterwards 
the emperor of the West. The brothers of Eu¬ 
docia obeyed, with some anxiety, her Imperial 
summons; but as she could easily forgive their 
fortunate unkindness, she indulged the tender¬ 
ness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, by pro¬ 
moting them to the rank of consuls and praefccts. 
In the luxury of the palace she still cultivated 
those ingenuous arts which had contributed to 
her greatness, and wisely dedicated her talents 
to the honour of religion and of her husband. 
Eud(x:ia composed a poetical paraphrase of the 
first eight book? of* JiC Old Testament and of 
the prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah; a cen¬ 
to of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and 
miracles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, 
and a panegyric on the Persian victories of 
Theodosius; and her writings, wliich were ap¬ 
plauded by a servile and superstitious age, have 
not been disdained by the candour of impartial 
criticism.^** The fondness of the emperor was 
not abated by time and possession; and Eudo¬ 
cia, after the marriage of her daughter, was per¬ 
mitted to discharge her gratelul vows by a sol¬ 
emn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious 
progress through the East may seem inconsis¬ 
tent with the spirit of Cliristian humility: she 
pronounced from a throne of gold and gems an 
eloquent oration to the senate of Antioch, de¬ 
clared her royal intention of enlarging the walls 
of the city, bestowed a donative of two hundred 
pounds of gold to restore the public baths, and 
accepted the statues w'hich were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the Holy Land her 
alms and pious foundations exceeded the muni¬ 
ficence of the great Helena; and though the 
public treasure might be impKiverishcd by this 
excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious 
satisfaction of returning to Constantinople with 
the chains of St. Peter, the right arm of St. 
Si^^phcn, and the undoubted picture of the Vir¬ 
gin, painted by St. Luke.^® But this pilgrimage 
was the fatal term of the glories of Eudocia. 
Satiated with empty pomp, and unmindful per¬ 
haps of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambi¬ 


tiously aspired to the government of the Eastern 
empire; the palace was distracted by female 
discord; but the victory was at last decided by 
the superior ascendant of the sister of Theodo¬ 
sius. The execution of Paulinus, master of the 
offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Praetorian 
praefect of the East, convinced the public that 
the favour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect 
her most faithful friends, and the uncommon 
beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret ru¬ 
mour that his guilt was that of a successful 
lover.As soon as the empress perceived that 
the affection of Theodosius was irretrievably 
lost, she requested the permission of retiring to 
the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained 
her request, but the jealousy of Theodosius, or 
the vindictive spirit of Pulcheria, pursued her in 
her last retreat; and Saturninus, count of the 
domestics, was directed to punish with death 
tw'o ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. 
Eudocia instantly revenged them by the assas¬ 
sination of the count: the furious passions which 
she indulged on this suspicious occasion seemed 
to justify the severity of Theodosius; and the 
empress, ignominiously stripped of the honours 
of her rank,’^ was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, 
in the eyes of the world. The remainder of the 
life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent 
in exile and devotion; and the approach of age, 
the death of Theodosius, the misfortunes of her 
only daughter, who was led a captive from 
Rome to Carthage, and the society of the Holy 
Monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the 
religious temper of her mind. After a full ex¬ 
perience of the vicissitudes of human life, the 
daughter of the philosopher Leontius expired at 
Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of her age; 
protesting with her dying breath that she had 
never transgressed the Ixjunds of innocence and 
friendship.^* 

The gentle mind of Theodosius was never in¬ 
flamed by the ambition of conquest or military 
renown; and the slight alarm of a Persian war 
scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. 
The motives of this war were just and honour¬ 
able. In the last year of the reign of jezdegerd, 
the supposed guardian of Theodosius, a bishop, 
v^io aspired to the crown of martyrdom, de¬ 
stroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.*^® His 
zeal and obstinacy were revenged on his bre¬ 
thren; the Magi excited a cruel persecution; 
and the intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imi¬ 
tated by his son Varanes, or Bahrain, who soon 
afterwards ascended the throne. Some Chris¬ 
tian fugitives, who escaped to the Roman fron¬ 
tier, were sternly demanded, and generously 
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refused; and the refusal, aggravated by com¬ 
mercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Ar¬ 
menia, and the plains of Mesopotamia, were 
filled with hostile armies; but the operations of 
two successive camf>aigns were not productive 
of any decisive or memorable events. Some en¬ 
gagements were fought, some towns were be¬ 
sieged, with various and doubtful success: and 
if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover 
the long-lost possession of Nisibis, the Persians 
were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopotamian 
city by the valour of a martial bishop, who 
pointed his thundering engine in the name of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid vic¬ 
tories which the incredible speed of the messen¬ 
ger Palladius repeatedly announced to the pal¬ 
ace of Constantinople were celebrated with fes¬ 
tivals and panegyrics. From these panegN’rics 
the historians’*^ of the age might borrow their 
extraordinary, and perhaps fabulous, tales; of 
the proud challenge of a Persian hero, who was 
entangled by the net, and despatched by the 
sword, of Arcobindus the Goth; of the ten thou¬ 
sand Immortals^ who were slain in the attack of 
the Roman camp; and of the hundred thousand 
Arabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a 
panic terror to throw themselves headlong into 
the Euphrates. Such events may be disbelieved 
or disregarded; but the charity of a bishop, 
Acacius of Amida, whose name might have dig¬ 
nified the saintly calendar, shall not be lost in 
oblivion. Boldly declaring that vases of gold and 
silver are useless to a God who neither cats'nor 
drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate of the 
church of Amida; employed the price in the re¬ 
demption of seven thousand Persian captives; 
supplied their wants with affectionate liberal¬ 
ity ; and dismissed them to their native country, 
to inform their king of the true spirit of the re¬ 
ligion which he persecuted. The practice of be¬ 
nevolence in the midst of war must always tend 
to assuage the animosity of contending nations; 
and I wish to persuade myself that Acacius con¬ 
tributed to the restoration of peace. In the con¬ 
ference which was held on the limits of the two 
empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded the 
personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify the extent of his power, 
when they seriously advised the Persians to pre¬ 
vent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of 
a monarch who was yet ignorant of this distant 
war. A truce of one hundred years was solemnly 
ratified; and although the revolutions of Ar¬ 
menia might threaten the public tranquillity, 
the essential conditions of this treaty were re¬ 


spected near fourscore years by the successors of 
Constantine and Artaxerxes. 

Since the Roman and Parthian standards 
first encountered on the banks of the Euphrates, 
the kingdom of Armenia® was alternately op¬ 
pressed by its formidable protectors; and in the 
course of this History, several events, which in¬ 
clined the balance of peace and war, have been 
already related. A disgraceful treaty had re¬ 
signed Armenia to the ambition of Sapor; and 
the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently sub¬ 
mitted to the house of Sassan; the turbulent 
nobles asserted, or hK'traycd, their hereditary 
independence; and the nation was still attached 
to the Christian princes of Constantinople. In the 
beginning of the fifth century Armenia was 
divided by the progress of war and faction;’^'* 
and the unnatural division precipitated the 
downfall of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, 
the Persian vassal, reigned over the eastern and 
most extensive portion of the country; while the 
western province acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of Arsaces, and the supremacy of the emperor 
Arcadius. After the death of Arsaces, the 
Romans suppressed the regal government, and 
imposed on their allies the condition of subjects. 
The military command was delegated to the 
count of the Armenian frontier; the city ol 
Theodosiopolis^^ was built and fortified in a 
strong situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, 
near the sources of the Euphrates; and the de¬ 
pendent territories were ruled by five satraps, 
whose dignity was marked by a pxrculiar habit 
of gold and puiplc. The less fortunate nobles, 
who lamented the loss of their king, and envied 
the honours of their equals, were provoked to 
negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian 
court; and, retuining with their followers to the 
palace of Arlaxata, acknowledged Chosroes lor 
their lawful sovereign. About thirty years after¬ 
wards, Artasires, the nephew and successor of 
Chosroes, lell under the displeasure of the 
haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and 
they unanimously desired a Persian governor 
in the room of an unworthy king. The answer (»f 
the archbishop Isaac, whose sanction they 
earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character 
of a superstitious people. He deplored the mani¬ 
fest and inexcusable vices of Artasires; and de¬ 
clared that he should not hesitate to accuse him 
before the tribunal of a Christian emperor, who 
would punish, without destroying, the sinner. 
“Our king,** continued Isaac, “is too much ad¬ 
dicted to licentious pleasures, but he has been 
pu.'ified in the holy water of baptism. He is a 
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lover of women, but he does not adore the (ire or 
the elements. He may deserve the reproach of 
lewdness, but he is an undoubted catholic; and 
his faith is pure, though his manners are flagi¬ 
tious. I will never consent to abandon my sheep 
to the rage of devouring wolves; and you would 
soon repent your rash exchange of the infirmi¬ 
ties of a believer, for the specious virtues of an 
heathen.*’*® Exasperated by the firmness of 
Isaac, the factious nobles accused both the king 
and the archbishop as the secret adherents of 
the emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in the sen¬ 
tence of condemnation, which, after a partial 
hearing, was solemnly pronounced by Bahrain 


himself. The descendants of Arsaccs were de¬ 
graded from the royal dignity,*® which they had 
possessed above five hundred and sixty years 
and the dominions of the unfortunate Artasires, 
under the new and significant appellation of 
Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a 
province. This usurpation excited the jealousy 
of the Roman government; but the rising dis¬ 
putes were soon terminated by an amicable, 
though unequal, partition of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Armenia; and a territorial acquisition, 
which Augustus might have despised, reflected 
some lustre on the declining empire of the 
younger Theodosius. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

Death of Honorius. Valentinian HI. Emperor oj the West. Administration of his 
Alother Placidia. A'etius and Boniface. Conquest of Aft ica by the Vandals. 


D uring a long and disgraceful reign of 
iwenly-^igL. /ears, Honorius, emperor 
of the West, was separated Iroin the 
friendship of his brother, and afterwards of his 
nephew, who reigned over the East; and Con¬ 
stantinople beheld, with apparent indilference 
and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. The 
stiange adventures of Placidia gradually re¬ 
newed and cemented the alliance of the two 
empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius 
had lx*eii the captive and llie queen of the 
(ioihs; she lost an affectionate husband; she 
was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin; 
she lasted the pleasure of revenge, and was cx- 
t hanged, in the treaty of pi*ace, for six hundred 
thousand measures of wheal. Alter her return 
Ironi Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new 
persecution in the bosom of her family. She was 
averse to a marriage which had been stipulated 
without her consent; and the brave Coustan- 
liiis, as a noble rew'ard for the Ivranls whom he 
had vanquished, received, from the liand of 
floiiorius himself, the struggling and reluctant 
hand of the widow' of Adolphus. But her re¬ 
sistance ended with the ceremony of the nup¬ 
tials; nor did Placidia refuse to become the 
mother of Honoria and Valentinian the Third, 
or to assume and exercise an absolute dominion 
over the mind of her grateful husband. The 
generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been 
divided between social pleasure and military 
s<Tvicc, was taught new lessons of avarice and 
ambition: he extorted the title of Augustus; and 
the servant of Honorius was associated to the 


empire of the West. The death of Constantius, 
in the seventh month of his reign, instead of 
diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of 
Placidia; and the indecent familiarity* of her 
brother, which might lx: no more than the 
symptoms of a childish affection, were univer¬ 
sally attributed to incestuous love. On a sud¬ 
den, by some base intrigues of a steward and a 
nurse, this excessive fondness was converted 
into an irreconcilable quarrel: the debates of 
the cmpxror and liis sister were not long con¬ 
fined within the walls of the palace; and as the 
Gothic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city 
of Ravenna was agitated with bloody and dan¬ 
gerous tumults, which could only be appxrased 
by the forced or voluntary retreat of Placidia 
and her children. The royal exiles landed at 
Constantinople, soon after the marriage of 
Theodosius, during the festival of the Persian 
victories. I’hey were treated with kindness and 
imagnilicence; but as the statues of the emperor 
Constantius had lx*en rejected by the Eastern 
court, the title of .\ugusta could not decently be 
allowed to his widow. Within a few montlis 
after the arrival of Placidia a swift messenger 
announced the death of Honorius, the conse¬ 
quence of a dropsy; but the important secret 
was not divulged till the necessary' orders had 
been despatched for the march of a large bexly 
of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. The 
shops and the gates of Constantinople re¬ 
mained shut during seven days; and the loss 
of a foreign prince, who could neither be 
esteemed nor regretted, was celebrated with 
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load and affected demonstrations of the public 
grief. 

While the ministers of Constantinople delib* 
crated, the vacant throne of Honorius was 
usurped by the ambition of a stranger. The 
name of the rebel was John; he filled the con¬ 
fidential office of Primiceriusj or principal secre¬ 
tary; and history has attributed to his character 
more virtues than can easily be reconciled with 
the violation of the most sacred duty. Elated by 
the submission of Italy, and the hope of an 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult 
by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern em¬ 
peror; but when he understood that his agents 
had been banished, imprisoned, and at length 
chased away with deserved ignominy, John 
prepared to assert by arms the injustice of his 
claims. In such a cause the grandson of the 
great Theodosius should have marched in per¬ 
son; but the young emperor was easily diverted 
by his physicians from so rash and hazardous a 
design; and the conduct of the Italian expedi¬ 
tion was prudently intrusted to Ardaburius and 
his son Aspar, who had already signalised their 
valour against the Persians. It was resolved that 
Ardaburius should embark with the infantry; 
whilst Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, con¬ 
ducted Placidia, and her son Vdlentinian, along 
the sea-coast of the Hadriatic. The march of the 
cavalry was performed with such active dili¬ 
gence, that they surprised, without resistance, 
the important city of Aquilcia; when the hopes 
of Aspar were unexpectedly confounded by the 
intelligence that a storm had dispersed the'Im¬ 
perial fleet, and that his father, with only two 
galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into 
the port of Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfor¬ 
tunate as it might seem, facilitated the conquest 
of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, the 
courteous freedom which he was permitted to 
enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of 
loyalty and gratitude; and, as soon as the con¬ 
spiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, by 
private messages, and pressed the approach of 
Aspar. A shepherd, whom the popular credulity 
transformed into an angel, guided the Eastern 
cavalry, by a secret, and, it was thought, an 
impassable road, through the morasses oi the 
Po: the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, 
were thrown open; and the defenceless tyrant 
was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the 
cruelty, of the conquerors. His right hand was 
first cut off, and after he had been exposed, 
mounted on an ass, to the public derision, John 
was beheaded in the circus of Aquilcia. The 
emperor Theodosius, when he received the 


news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races; 
and singing, as he marched through the streets, 
a suitable psalm, conducted his people from the 
Hippodrome to the church, where he spent the 
remainder of the day in grateful devotion.^ 

In a monarchy which, according to various 
precedents, might be considered as elective, or 
hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible 
that the intricate claims of female and collateral 
succession should be clearly defined ;* and The¬ 
odosius, by the right of consanguinity or con¬ 
quest, might have reigned the sole legitimate 
emperor of the Romans. For a moment, per¬ 
haps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway; but his indolent temper grad¬ 
ually acquiesced in the dictates of sound pol¬ 
icy. He contented himself with the possession of 
the East; and wisely relinquished the laborious 
task of waging a distant and doubtful war 
against the barbarians beyond the Alp.s, or of 
securing the ol:)ediencc of the Italians and 
Africans, whose minds were alienated by the 
irreconcilable difference of language and inter¬ 
est. Instead of listening to the voice of ambition, 
Theodosius resolved to imitate the moderation 
of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valen- 
tinian on the throne of the West. The royal 
infant was distinguished at Constantinople by 
the title of Kobilissimus: he was promoted, be¬ 
fore his departure from Thessalonica, to the 
rank and dignity of Casnr: and, after the con¬ 
quest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the 
authority of Theixlosius, and in the presence of 
the senate, saluted Vaientinian the Third by 
the name of Augustus, and solemnly invested 
him with the diadem and the Imperial purple.^ 
By the agreement of the three females who gov¬ 
erned the Roman world, the son of Placidia was 
betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of I'heo- 
dosius and Athenais; and, as soon as the lover 
and his bride had attained the age of pulx^rty, 
this honourable alliance was faithfully accom¬ 
plished. At the same time, as a compensation, 
perhaps, for the expenses of the war, the West¬ 
ern Illyricum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople.^ The emperor of the East acquired 
the useful dominion of the rich and maritime 
province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sov¬ 
ereignty of Pannonia and Norkum, which had 
been filled and ravaged above/twenty years by 
a promiscuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, 
Vandals, and Bavarians, Theodosius and Vaien¬ 
tinian continued to respect the obligations of 
their public and domestic alliance; but the 
ULity of the Roman government was finally dis- 
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solved. By a positive declaration, the validity of 
all future laws was limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author; unless he should think 
proper to communicate them, subscribed with 
his own hand, for the approbation of his inde¬ 
pendent colleague.* 

Valentinian, when he received the title of 
Augustus, was no more than six years of age; 
and his long minority was intrusted to the 
guardian care of a mother who might assert a 
female claim to the succession of the Western 
empire. Placidia envied, but she could not 
equal, the reputation and virtues of the wife 
and sister of Theodosius; the elegant genius of 
Eiiducia, the wise and successful policy of Pul- 
cheria. The mother of Valentinian was jealous 
of the power which she was incapable of exer¬ 
cising:^ she reigned twenty-five years, in the 
name of her son; and the character of that un¬ 
worthy emperor gradually countenanced the 
suspicion that Placidia had enervated his youth 
by a dissolute education, and studiously divert¬ 
ed his attention from every manly and honour¬ 
able pursuit. the decay of military 

spirit, her armies were commanded by two 
generals, Aetius* and Boniface,* who may be 
deservedly named as the last of the Romans. 
Their union might have supported a sinking 
empire; their discord was the fatal and imme¬ 
diate cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion 
and defeat of Attila has immortalised the fame 
of .\ctius; and though time hits thrown a shade 
over the exploits of his rival, the defence of 
Marseilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest 
the military talents of Count Bonifau*. In the 
field of battle, in partial encounters, in single 
I ombdts, he was still the terror of the barbari¬ 
ans: the clergy, and particularly his friend 
Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety 
which had once tempted liim to retire from the 
world; the people applauded his spotless in¬ 
tegrity; the army dreaded his equal and inexor¬ 
able justice, which may be displayed in a very 
singular example. A peasant, who complained 
of the criminal intimacy between his wife and a 
Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tribu¬ 
nal the following day: in the evening the count, 
wlio had diligently informed himself of the time 
and place of the assignation, mounted his horse, 
rode ten miles into the country, surprised the 
guilty couple, punished the soldier with instant 
detth, and silenced the complaints of the hus¬ 
band, by presenting him, the next morning, 
with the head of the adulterer. The abilities of 
A^tius and Boniface might have been usefully 
employed against the public enemies in sepa¬ 


rate and important commands; but the expe¬ 
rience of their past conduct should have 
decided the real favour and confidence of the 
empress Placidia. In the melancholy season of 
her exile and distress, Boniface alone had main¬ 
tained her cause with unshaken fidelity; and 
the troops and treasures of Africa had essential¬ 
ly contributed to extinguish the rebellion. The 
same rcliclUon had been supported by the zeal 
and activity of Actius, who brought an army of 
sixty thousand Huns from the Danube to the 
confines of Italy, for the service of the usurper. 
The untimely death of John compelled him to 
accept an advantageous treaty; but he still con¬ 
tinued, the subject and the soldier of Valen¬ 
tinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a treason¬ 
able, correspondence with his barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal 
gifts and more liberal promises. But Aetius pos¬ 
sessed an advantage of singular moment in a 
female reign: he was present; he beseiged with 
artful and assiduous flattery the palace of 
Ravenna; disguised his dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship; and at length 
deceived IxJth his mistress and his absent rival, 
by a subtle conspiracy which a weak woman 
and a brave man could not easily suspect. He 
secretly persuaded Placidia to recall Boniface 
from the government of Africa; he secretly ad¬ 
vised Boniface to disobey the Imperial sum¬ 
mons : to the one, he represented the order as a 
sentence of death; to the other, he stated the 
refusal as a signal of revolt; and when the cred¬ 
ulous and unsuspcctful count had aimed the 
province in his defence, Aetius applauded his 
sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion which his 
own perfidy had excited. A temperate inquiry 
into the real motives of Bonilacc would have 
restored a faithful servant to his duty and to the 
republic; but the arts of Aetius still continued 
to betray and to ini lame, and the count was 
urged by persecution to embrace the most 
desperate counsels. The success with which he 
eluded or repelled the first attacks could not 
inspire a vain confidence that, at the head of 
some loose disorderly Africans, he should be 
able to witlistand the regular forces of the West, 
comniandcd by a rival whose military character 
it was imp>ossiblc for him to despise. After some 
hesitation, the last struggles of prudence and 
loyalty, Boniface despatched a trusty friend to 
the court, or rather to the camp, of Gonderic, 
king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the offer of an advantageous 
and perpetual settlement. 

After the retreat of the Goths the authority of 
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Honorius had obtained a precarious establish¬ 
ment in Spain, except only in the province of 
Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had 
fortified their camps in mutual discord and hos¬ 
tile indejxindcncc. The Vandals prevailed, and 
their adversaries were besieged in the Nervasian 
hills, between Leon and Oviedo, till the ap¬ 
proach of Count Asterius compelled, or rather 
provoked, the victorious barbarians to remove 
the scene of the war to the plains of Bartica. The 
rapid progress of the Vandals soon required a 
more effectual opposition, and the master-gen¬ 
eral Castinus marched against them with a 
numerous army of Romans and Goths. Van¬ 
quished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus 
fled with dishonour to Tarragona; and this 
memorable defeat, which has been represented 
as the punishment, was most probably tiie ef¬ 
fect, of his rash presumption.” Seville and 
Carthagena became the reward, or rather the 
prey, of the ferocious conquerors; and the ves¬ 
sels which they found in the harbour of Cartha¬ 
gena might easily transport them to the isles of 
Majorca and Minorca, where the Spanish fugi¬ 
tives, as in a secure recess, had vainly concealed 
their families and their fortunes. The experi¬ 
ence of navigation, and perhaps the prosp>ect of 
Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the 
invitation which they received from Count 
Boniface, and the death of Gonderic served 
only to forward and animate the bold enter¬ 
prise. In the room of a prince not conspicuous 
for any superior powers of the mind or body, 
they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible 
Genseric;^ a name which in the destruction of 
the Roman empire has reserved an equal rank 
with the names of Alaric and Attila. The king 
of the Vandals is described to have been of a 
middle stature, with a lameness in one leg, 
which he had contracted by an accidental fall 
from his horse. His slow and cautious speech 
seldom declared the deep purposes of his soul: 
he disdained to imitate the luxury of the van¬ 
quished, but he indulged the sterner passions of 
anger and revenge. The ambition of Gcnseric 
was without bounds and without scruples, and 
the warrior could dexterously employ the dark 
engines of policy to solicit the allies who might 
be useful to his success, or to scatter among his 
enemies the seeds of hatred and contention. Al¬ 
most in the moment of his departure he was 
informed that Herinanric, king of the Suevi, 
had presumed to ravage the Spanish territories 
which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient 
of the insult, Gcnseric pursued the hasty retreat 
of the Suevi as far as Merida, precipitated the 


king and his army into the river Anas, and 
calmly returned to the sea-shore to embark his 
victorious troops. The vessels which trans¬ 
ported the Vandals over the modern Straits of 
Gibralter, a channel only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who 
anxiously wished their departure, and by the 
African general, who had implored their for¬ 
midable assistance.^® 

Our fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate 
and multiply the martial swarms of barbarians 
that seemed to issue from the North, will per¬ 
haps be surprised by the account of the army 
which Gcnseric mustered on the coast of Mauri¬ 
tania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had 
penetrated from the Ellx? to Mount Atlas, were 
united under the command of their warlike 
king; and he reigned with equal authority over 
the Alani, who had passed within the term of 
human life from the cold of Scythia to the ex¬ 
cessive heat of an African climate. The hopes of 
the bold enterprise had excited many bra\c 
adventurers of the Gothic nation, and many 
desperate provincials were tempted to repair 
their fortunes by the same means which had 
occasioned their ruin. Yet this various multi¬ 
tude amounted only to fifty thousand elfective 
men; and tliough (Jenseric artfully magnified 
his apparent strength by appointing eighty 
chiltarchsf or commanders of thousands, the fal¬ 
lacious increase of old men, of children, and of 
slaves, would scarce ly have swelled his armv to 
the number of fourscore thousand persons.’* 
But his own dexterity and the discontents of 
Africa soon fortified the Vandal powers by the 
accession of numerous and active allies. U'he 
parts of Mauritania which Ixjrdcr on the gr(*ai 
desert and the Atlantic ocean were filled uith a 
fierce and untractable race of men, whose sa\ - 
age temper had Ix'en exasperated rather than 
reclaimed by their dread of the Roman arms. 
The wandering Moors,as they gradually ven¬ 
tured to approach the .sea-shore and the camp 
of the Vandals, must have viewed with terror 
and astonishment the dress, the armour, the 
martial pride and discipline of the unknown 
strangers who had landed on their coast; and 
the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors 
of Germany formed a very singular contrast 
with the swarthy or olive hue w^hich is derived 
from the neighbourhood of the torrid zone. 
After the first difficulties had in some measure 
been removed which arose from the mutual ig¬ 
norance of their respective language, the Moors, 
regardless of any future consequence, embraced 
the alliance of the enemies of Rome, and a 
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crowd of naked savages rushed from the woods 
and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their re¬ 
venge on the polished tyrants who had injuri¬ 
ously expelled them from the native sovereignty 
of the land. 

The persecution of the Donatists’® was an 
event not less favourable to the designs of Gen- 
scric. Seventeen years before he landed in 
Africa, a public conference was held at Car¬ 
thage by the order of the magistrate. The cath¬ 
olics were satisfied that, after the invincible 
reasons which they had alleged, the obstinacy 
of the schismatics must be inexcusable and vol¬ 
untary, and the emperor ilonorius was per¬ 
suaded to inflict the most rigorous penalties on 
a faction which had so long abused his patience 
and clemency. Three hundred bishops,'* with 
many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 
torn from their churches, stripped of their ec¬ 
clesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, 
and proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to 
conceal themselves in the provinces of Africa. 
Their numerous congregations, both in cities and 
in ibe country, were deprived of the rights of 
citizens and of the exercise of religious worship. 
A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hun¬ 
dred pounds of silver, was curiously ascertained, 
according to the distinctions of rank and 
fortune, to punish the crime of assisting at a 
sciiismatic conventicle; and if the fine had Ixicn 
levied five times without sulxluing the obsti¬ 
nacy of the offender, his future punishment was 
referred to the discretion of the Imperial 
court.'* By these severities, which obtained the 
warmest approbation of St, Augustin,'* great 
numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the 
Catholic church;but the fanatics who still per¬ 
severed in their opposition were provoked to 
madness and despair; the distracted country 
wJis filled with tumult and bloodshed; the 
armed troops of Circuincellions alternately 
pointed their rage against themselves or against 
their adversaries; and the calendar of martyrs 
received on both sides a considerable augmen¬ 
tation.** Under these circumstances Gcnscric, a 
Chri.stian, but an enemy of the orlhwlox com¬ 
munion, showed himself to the Donatists as a 
powerful deliverer, from whom thev might 
reasonably expect the repeal of the odious and 
oppressive edicts of the Roman emperors.'-' 'Fhc 
conquest of Africa was facilitated by the active 
zeal or the secret favour of a domestic faction; 
the wanton outrages against the churches and 
the clergy, of which the Vandals are accused, 
may be fairly imputed to the fanaticism of their 
allies; and the intolerant spirit which disgraced 


the triumph of Christianity contributed to the 
loss of the most important province of the 
West.** 

The court and the people were astonished by 
the strange intelligence that a virtuous hero, 
after so many favours and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance and invited the bar¬ 
barians to destroy the province entrusted to his 
command. The friends of Boniface, who still be¬ 
lieved that his criminal behaviour might be ex¬ 
cused by some honourable motive, solicited, 
during the absence of Aetius, a free conference 
with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer 
of high distinction, was named for the impor¬ 
tant embassy.'^* In their first interview at Car¬ 
thage the imaginary provocations w'ere mutual¬ 
ly explained, the opposite letters of Aetius w'cre 
produced and compared, and the fraud was 
easily detected. Placidia and Boniface lamented 
their fatal error, and the count had sufficient 
magnanimity to confide in the forgiveness of his 
sovereign, or to expose his head to her future 
resentment. His repentance was fervent and sin¬ 
cere; but he soon discovered that it w^as no 
longer in his power to restore the edifice which 
he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage and 
the Roman garrisons returned with their gen¬ 
eral to the allegiance of Valentinian, but the 
rest of Africa was still distracted with w^ar and 
faction; and the inexorable king of the Vandals, 
disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly 
refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. 
The band of veterans who marched under the 
standard of Boniface, and his hasty levies of 
provincial troops, were defeated wdth consider¬ 
able loss; the victorious barbarians insulted the 
open country; and Carthage, C’irta. and Hipjx) 
Regius, were the only cities that appeared to 
ri.se alwvc the general inundation. 

I hc long and narrow tract of the African 
coast was tilled with frequent monuments of 
Roman art and magnificence; and the respec¬ 
tive degrees of improvement might be accurate¬ 
ly measured by the distance from Carthage and 
the Mediterranean. A simple rellection will im¬ 
press evcTv thinking mind with the clearest idea 
of fertility and cultivation: the country was ex- 
tnMuely populous; the inhabitants rcser\'ed a 
lilx'ral subsistence for their owm use; and the 
annual exportation, particularly of wheat, w»as 
so regular and plentiful, that Africa deserved 
the name of the common granary of Rome and 
of mankind. On a sudden the seven fruitful 
provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were over¬ 
whelmed by the invasion of the Vandals, whose 
destructive rage has perhaps been exaggerated 
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by popular ai^osity, religious zeal, and ex¬ 
travagant declamation. War in its fairest form 
implies a perpetual violation of humanity and 
justice; and the hostilities of barbarians are in¬ 
flamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which 
incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic 
society. Tl^ie Vandals, where they found resis¬ 
tance, seldom gave quarter; and the deaths of 
the valiant countrymen were expiated by the 
ruin of the cities under whose walls they had 
fallen. Careless of the distinction of age, or sex, 
or rank, they employed every species of indig¬ 
nity and torture to force from the captives a 
discovery of their hidden wealth. The stern 
policy of Genseric justified his frequent exam¬ 
ples of military execution: he was not always 
the master of his own passions or of those of his 
followers; and the calamities of war were ag¬ 
gravated by the licentiousness of the Moors and 
the fanaticism of the Donatists. Yet 1 shall not 
easily be persuaded that it was the common 
practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives 
and other fruit trees of a country where they in¬ 
tended to settle: nor can I believe that it was a 
usual stratagem to slaughter great numbers of 
their prisoners before the walls of a besieged 
city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air and 
pr^ucing a pestilence, of which they them¬ 
selves must have been the first victims.*^ 

The generous mind of Count Boniface was 
tortured by the exquisite distress of beholding 
the ruin which he had occasioned, and whose 
rapid progress he was unable to check. After 
the loss of a battle he retired tb Hippo Regius, 
where he was ^immediately besieged by an 
enemy who considered him as the real bulwark 
of Africa. The maritime colony of Hippo^^ 
about two hundred miles westward of Car¬ 
thage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing 
epithet of Regtus from the residence of Numi- 
dian kings; and some remains of trade and 
populousness still adhere to the modern city, 
which is known in Europe by the corrupted 
name of Bona. The military labours and anx¬ 
ious reflections of Count Boniface were allevi¬ 
ated by the edifying conversation of his friend 
St. Augustin till that ^ishop, the light and 
pillar of the Catholic church, was gently re¬ 
leased, in the third month of the siege and in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, from the actual 
and the impending calamities of his country. 
The youth of Augustin had been stained by the 
vices and errors which he so ingenuously con¬ 
fesses; but from the moment of his conversion 
to that of his death the manners of the bishop of 
Hippo were pure and austere, and the most 


conspicuous of his virtues was an ardent zeal 
against heretics of every denomination—the 
Manichseans, the Donatists, and the Pelagians, 
against whom he waged a perpetual controver¬ 
sy. When the city, some months after his death, 
was burnt by the Vandals, the library was for¬ 
tunately saved which contained his voluminous 
writings—two hundred and thirty-two separate 
books or treatises on theological subjects, be¬ 
sides a complete exposition of the psalter and 
the gospel, and a copious magazine of epistles 
and homilies.*^ According to the judgment of 
the most impartial critics, the superficial learn¬ 
ing of Augustin was confined to the Latin 
language;*^ and his style, though sometimes 
animated by the eloquence of passion, is usually 
clouded by false and affected rhetoric. But he 
possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative 
mind; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of 
grace, predestination, free-will, and original 
sin; and the rigid system of Christianity which 
he framed or restored*® has been entertained 
with public applause and secret reluctance by 
the Latin church.®® 

By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the 
ignorance of the Vandals, the siege of Hippo 
was protracted above fourteen months: the sea 
was continually open; and when the adjacent 
country had lx‘en exhausted by irregular rap¬ 
ine, the besiegers themselves were compelled by 
famine to relinquish their enterprise. The im- 
pK)rtance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her £a.stern ally; and tlic Italian 
fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, who 
sailed from Constantinople with a powrrful 
armament. As soon as the force of the two em¬ 
pires was united under the command of Boni¬ 
face, he boldly marched against the Vandals; 
and the loss of a second battle irretrievably de¬ 
cided the fate of Africa. He embarked with the 
precipitation of despair, and the people of Hip¬ 
po were permitted, with their families and 
effects, to occupy the vacant place of the sol¬ 
diers, the greatest part of whom were cither 
slain or made priloners by the Vandals. The 
count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the 
vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of 
Ravenna with some anxiety, which was soon 
removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface 
accepted with gratitude the rank of patrician 
and the dignity of master-general of the 
Roman armies; but he must have blushed at 
the sight of those medals in which he was rep¬ 
resented with the name and attributes of vic¬ 
tory.®* The discovery of his fraud, the displea- 
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sure of the empress, and the distinguished fa¬ 
vour of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of AStius. He hastily returned 
from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather 
with an army, of barbarian followers; and such 
was the weakness of the government, that the 
two generals decided their private quarrel in a 
bloody battle. Boniface was successful; but he 
received in the conflict a mortal wound from 
the spear of his adversary, of which he expired 
within a few days, in such Christian and chari¬ 
table sentiments that he exhorted his wife, a 
rich heiress of Spain, to accept Actius for her 
second husband. But Aetlus could not derive 
any immediate advantage from the generosity 
of his dying enemy: he was proclaimed a rclDcl 
by the justice of Placidia; and though he at¬ 
tempted to defend some strong fortresses, erect¬ 
ed on his patrimonial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to retire into Pan- 
nonia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The 
republic was deprived by their mutual discord 
of the service of her two most illustrious cham- 

piop- 

It might naturally be expected, after the re¬ 
treat of Boniface, that the Vandals would 
acfiieve without resistance or delay the con¬ 
quest of Africa. Eight years however elapsed 
from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction 
of Carthage. In the midst of that interval the 
ainl)itious Gcnseric, in tlie full tide of apparent 
prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by 
which he gave his son Hunneric for an hostage, 
and consented to leave the Western emperor in 
the undisturbed possession of the three Mauri- 
tan ias.*® This moderation, which cannot be im¬ 
puted to the Justice, must be ascribt'd to the 
policy, of the conqueror. His throne w^as en¬ 
compassed with domestic enemies, who accused 
the baseness of his birth, and asserted the legiti¬ 
mate claims of his nephews, the sons of Gon- 
deric. Those nephews, indeed, he sacriliced to 
his safety, and their mother, the widow of the 
deceased king, was precipitated by his order 
into the river Ampsaga. But the public discon¬ 
tent burst forth in dangerous and frequent con¬ 
spiracies; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to 
have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of 
the executioner than in the field of battle.®^ The 
convulsions of Africa, which had favoured his 
attack, opposed the firm establishment of his 
power; and the various .seditions of the Moors 
and Germans, the Donatists and catholics, con¬ 
tinually disturbed or threatened the unsettled 
reign of the conqueror. As he advanced to¬ 
wards Carthage he was forced to withdraw his 


troops from the Western provinces; the sea- 
coast was exposed to the naval enterprises of the 
Romans of Spain and Italy; and, in the heart of 
Numidia, the strong inland city of Cirta still 
p>ersisted in obstinate independence.*® These 
difficulties were gradually sulxiued by the spir¬ 
it, the perscrverance, and the cruelty of Glcn- 
seric, who alternately applied the arts of peace 
and war to the establishment of his African 
kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty, with 
the hope of deriving some advantage from the 
term of its continuance and the moment of its 
violation. The vdgilance of his enemies was re¬ 
laxed by the protestations of friendship which 
concealed his hostile approach; and Carthage 
was at length surprised by the Vandals, five 
hundred and eighty-five years after the destruc¬ 
tion of the city and republic by the younger 
Scipio.*® 

A new city had arisen from its ruins, wdth the 
title of a colony; and though Carthage might 
yield to the royal prerogatives of Constanti¬ 
nople, and perhaps to the trade of Alexandria, 
or the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained 
the second rank in the West; as the Rome (if 
we may use the style of contemporaries) of the 
African w'orld. That wealthy and opulent me¬ 
tropolis” displayed, in a dependent condition, 
the image of a flourishing reptiblic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the 
treasures of the six provinces. A regular sub¬ 
ordination of civil honours gradually ascended 
from the procurators of the streets and quarters 
of the city to the tribunal of the supreme 
magistrate, who, with the title of proconsul, 
represented the state and dignity of a consul of 
ancient Rome. Schools and ^ymnaua were in¬ 
stituted for the education of the African youth; 
and the lilx*ral aits and manners, grammar, 
rhetoric, and philo.sophy, were publicly taught 
in the Greek and Latin languages. The build¬ 
ings of Carthage were uniform and magnifi¬ 
cent: a .shady grove was planted in the midst of 
the capital; the fiew port, a secure and capa¬ 
cious heu'bour, was subservuent to the commer¬ 
cial industry of citizens and slrangei's; and the 
splendid games of the circus and theatre W'ere 
exhibited almost in the presence of the bar- 
baiians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not equal to that of their country, and the 
reproach of Punic faith still adhered to their 
subtle and faithless character.®* The habits of 
trade and the abuse of luxury had corrupted 
their manners; but their impious contempt of 
monks and the shameless practice of unnatural 
lusts are the two abominations which excite the 
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pious vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the 
age.® The king of the Vandals severely re¬ 
formed the vices of a voluptuous people; and 
the ancient, noble, ingenuous freedom of Car¬ 
thage (these expressions of Victor are not with¬ 
out energy) was reduced by Genseric into a 
state of ignominious servitude. After he had 
pennitted his licentious troops to satiate their 
rage and avarice, he instituted a more regular 
system of rapine and oppression. An edict was 
promulgated, which enjoined all persons, with¬ 
out fraud or delay, to deliver their gold, silver, 
jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel to the 
royal officers; and the attempt to secrete any 
part of their patrimony was inexorably pun¬ 
ished with death and torture as an act of treason 
against the state. The lands of the proconsular 
province, which formed the immediate district 
of Carthage, were accurately measured and 
divided among the barbarians; and the con¬ 
queror reserved for his peculiar domain the 
fertile territory of Byzaciuin and the adjacent 
parts of Numidia and Gietulia.^® 

It was natural enough that Genseric should 
hate those whom he had injured: the nobility 
and senators of Carthage, were exposed to his 
jealousy and resentment; and all those who 
refused the ignominious terms which their 
honour and religion forbade them to accept 
were compelled by the Arian tyrant to embrace 
the condition of perpetual banishment. Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled 
with a crowd of exiles, of fugitives and of in¬ 
genuous captives, who solicited the public < om- 
passion: and the benevolent epistles of Thco- 
doret still preserve the names and misfortunes 
of Gaelestian and Maria.The Syrian bishop 
deplores the misfortunes of Caclestian, who, 
from the state of a noble and opulent senator of 
Carthage, was reduced, with his wife, and fam¬ 
ily, and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign 
country; but he applauds the resignation of the 
Christian exile, and the philosophic temper 
which, under the pressure of such calamities, 
could enjoy more real happiness than was the 
ordinary lot of wealth and prosperity. The story 
of Maria, the daughter of the magnificent £u- 
daemon, is singular and interesting. In the sack 
of Carthage she was purchased from the Van¬ 
dals by some merchants of Syria, who after¬ 
wards sold her as a slave in their native country. 
A female attendant, transported in the same 
ship, and sold in the same family, still continued 
to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced 
to the common level of servitude; and the 
daughter of Eudaemon received from her grate¬ 


ful affection the domestic services which she 
had once required from her obedience. This 
remarkable behaviour divulged the real condi¬ 
tion of Maria, who, in the absence of the bishop 
of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slavery by the 
generosity of some soldiers of the garrison. The 
liberality of Thcodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance; and she passed ten months 
among the deaconesses of the church, till she 
was unexpectedly informed that her father, v\ ho 
had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exer¬ 
cised an honourable office in one of the Western 
provinces. Her filial impatience was seconded 
by the pious bishop: Theodoret, in a letter still 
extant, recommends Maria to the bishop of 
AigiT, a maritime city of Cilicia, which was frc' 
quented, during the annual fair, by the vessels 
of the West; most earnestly requesting that his 
colleague would use the maiden with a tender¬ 
ness suitable to her birth; and that he would 
intrust her to the care of such faitliful mer¬ 
chants as would esteem it a sufficient gain if 
they restored a daughter, lost beyond all human 
hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent. 

Among the insipid legends of ecclcsidslicdl 
history, I am tempted to distinguish the mem¬ 
orable fable of the Sf.vtN S/eepers; ^ whose 
imaginary date corresponds with the reign of 
the younger 'rhe(xlosius, and th(* conquest of 
Africa by the Vandals.**'* When the emperor 
Deciub persecuted the Chiislians, seven noble 
youths of Ephesus concealed llwinselves in a 
spacious cavern in the side of an adjart'nt 
mountain wiiere they were doomed to perish by 
the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly secured with a pile of huge 
stones. 'Uhey immediately fell into a deep slum¬ 
ber, which was miraculously prolonged, with¬ 
out injuring the powers of life, during a period 
of one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the 
end of that time, tlic slaves of Adolius, to whom 
the inheritance of the mountain had descended, 
removed the stones, to supply materials for 
some rustic edifice: the light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were 
permitted to awake. After a slumber, as they 
thought of a few Irours, they were pressed by the 
calls of hunger; and resolved that Jamblichus^ 
one of their number, should secretly return to 
the city to purchase bread for the use of his 
companions. The youth (if we may still employ 
that appellation) could no longer recognise ihc 
once familiar aspect of his native country; and 
his surprise was increased by the appearance of 
a large cross, triumphantly erected over the 
principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress 
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and obsolete language confounded the baker, 
to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius 
as the current coin of the empire; and Jambli- 
chus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was 
dragged before the judge. Their mutual in¬ 
quiries produced the amazing discovery that 
two centuries were almost elapsed since Jam- 
blichus and his friends had escaped from the 
rage of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, 
the clergy, the magistrates, the people, and, as 
it is said, the emperor Theodosius himself, has¬ 
tened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their 
story, and at the same instant peaceably ex¬ 
pired. The origin of this marvellous fable can¬ 
not be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity 
of the modern Greeks, since the authentic tradi¬ 
tion may be traced within half a century of the 
supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian 
bishop, who was bom only two years after the 
death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted 
one of his two hundred and thirty homilies to 
the praise of the young men of Ephesus.Their 
legend before the end of the sixth century, was 
translated from the Syriac into the Latin lan¬ 
guage, by the care of Gregory of Tours. The 
hostile communions of the East preserve their 
memory with equal reverenre; and their names 
arc honourably inscribed in the Roman, the 
Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar.Nor 
has their reputation been confined to the Chris- 
ti.in world. This popular tale, which Mahomet 
might learn when he drove his camels to the 
fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine rcvela- 
lion, into the Koran.The story of the Seven 
Sleepers has been adopted and adorned by the 
nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the 
Mahometan religion and some vestiges of a 
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similar tradition have been discovered in the 
remote extremities of Scandinavia.^^ This easy 
and universal belief, so expressive of the sense 
of mankind, may be ascribed to the genuine 
merit of the fable itself. We imperceptibly ad¬ 
vance from youth to age without observing the 
gradual, but incessant, change of human af¬ 
fairs; and even in our larger experience of his¬ 
tory, the imagination is accustomed, by a 
perpetual series of causes and effects, to .unite 
the most distant revolutions. But if the interval 
between two memorable eras could be instantly 
annihilated; if it were possible, after a momen¬ 
tary slumber of tw'o hundred years, to display 
the new world to the eyes of a spectator who still 
retained a lively and recent impression of the 
old^ his surprise and his reflections would furnish 
the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. 
The scene could not be more advantageously 
placed than in the two centuries which elapsed 
between the reigns of Decius and of Theodosius 
the Younger. During this period the seat of gov¬ 
ernment had been transported from Rome to a 
new city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphor¬ 
us and the abuse of military spirit had been sup¬ 
pressed by an artificial system of tame and cere¬ 
monious servitude. The throne of the persecuting 
Decius was filled by a succession of Cliristian 
and orthodox princes, who had extirpated the 
fabulous gods of antiquity: and the public devo¬ 
tion of the age was impatient to exalt the saints 
and martyrs of the Catholic church on the altars 
of Diana and Hercules. The union of the Ro¬ 
man empire was dissolved; its genius was hum¬ 
bled in the dust; and armies of unknown 
barbarians, issuing from the frozen regions of 
the North, had established their victorious reign 
over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

The Character, Conquests, and Court of Attila, King of the Huns. Death of Theo¬ 
dosius the Younger. Elevation of Marcian to the Empire of the Blast. 


T he Western world was oppressed by the 
Goths and Vandals, who fled before the 
Huns; but the achievements of the Huns 
themselves were not adequate to their p)owcr 
and prosperity. Their victorious hordes had 
spread from the Volga to the Danube; but the 
public force was exhausted by the discord of in¬ 
dependent chieftains; their valour was idly con¬ 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions; 
and they often degraded their national dignityy 


by condescending, for the hopes of spoil, to en¬ 
list under the banners of their fugitive enemies. 
In the reign of Attila' the Huns again became 
the terrors of the world; and I shall now describe 
the character and actions of that formidable 
barbarian, who alternately insulted and invad¬ 
ed the East and the West and urged the rapid 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 

In the tide of emigration which impetuously 
roiled from the coniines of China to those of 
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Germany, the most powerful and populous 
tribes may commonly be found on the verge of 
the Roman provinces. The accumulated weight 
was sustained for a while by artificial barriers; 
and the easy condescension of the emperors in¬ 
vited, without satisfying, the insolent demands 
of the barbarians, who had acquired an eager 
appetite for the luxuries of civilised life. The 
Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name 
of Attila among their native kings, may affirm 
with truth that the hordes which were subject 
to his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed their 
encampments within the limits of modem Hun¬ 
gary,® in a fertile country which liberally sup¬ 
plied the wants of a nation of hunters and shep¬ 
herds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, 
and his valiant brothers, who continually added 
to their power and reputation, conunanded the 
alternative of peace or war with the two em¬ 
pires. His alliance with the Romans of the West 
was cemented by his personal friendship for the 
great Actius, who was always secure of finding 
in the barbarian camp an hospitable reception 
and a powerful support. At his solicitation, and 
in the name of John the usurper, sixty thousand 
Huns advanced to the confines of Italy; their 
march and their retreat were alike expensive to 
the state; and the grateful policy ofAStius aban¬ 
doned the possession of Pannonia to his faithful 
confederates. The Romans of the East were not 
less apprehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which 
threatened the provinces, or even the capital. 
Some ecclesiastical historians have destroyed 
the barbarians with lightning*and pestilence;* 
but Theodosius was reduced to the more hum¬ 
ble expedient of stipulating an annual payment 
of three hundred and fifty pounds of gold, and 
of disguising this dishonourable tribute by the 
title of general, which the king of the Huns con¬ 
descended to accept. The public tranquillity 
was frequently interrupted by the fierce impa¬ 
tience of the barbarians and the perfidious in¬ 
trigues of the Byzantine court. Four dependent 
nations, among whom we may distinguish the 
Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the 
Huns; and their revolt was encouraged and 
protected by a Roman alliance; till the just 
claims and formidable power of Rugilas were 
effectually urged by the voice of Eslaw, his am¬ 
bassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the 
senate: their decree was ratified by the emperor; 
and two ambassadors were named—Plinthas, a 
general of Scythian extraction, but of consular 
rank; and the quaestor Epigenes, a wise and ex¬ 
perienced statesman, who was recommended 
to that office by his amlntlous colleague. 


The death of Rugilas suspended the progress 
of the treaty. His two nephews, Attila and 
Bleda, who succeeded to the throne of their 
uncle, consented to a personal interview with 
the ambassadors of Constantinople; but as they 
proudly refused to dismount, the business was 
transacted on horseback, in a spacious plain 
near the city of Margus, in the Upper Maesia. 
The kings of the Huns assumed the solid bene¬ 
fits, as well as the vain honours, of the negotia¬ 
tion. They dictated the conditions of peace, and 
each condition was an insult on the majesty of 
the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe and 
plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, 
they required that the annual contribution 
should be augmented from three hundred and 
fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold; that a 
fine or ransom, of eight pieces of gold, should 
be paid for every Roman captive who had es¬ 
caped from his barbarian master; that the em¬ 
peror should renounce all treaties and engage¬ 
ments with the enemies of the fluns; and that 
all the fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
court or provinces of Theodosius should be de¬ 
livered to the justice of their offended sovereign. 
This justice was rigorously inflicted on some 
unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were 
crucified on the territories of the empire, by the 
command of Attila: and, as soon as the king of 
the Huns had impressed the Romans with the 
terror of his name, he indulged them in a short 
and arbitrary rrtpite, whilst he subdued the 
rebellious or independent nations of Scythia 
and Germany.* 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his no¬ 
ble, perhaps his regal, descent* from the ancient 
Huns, who had formerly contended with the 
monarchs of China. His features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, bore the 
stamp of his national origin; and the portrait 
of Attila exhibits the genuine deformity of a 
modern Calmuck;* a large head, a swarthy 
complexion, small deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, 
a few hairs in the place of a beard, broad shoul¬ 
ders, and a short square body, of nervous 
strength, though of a disproportioned form. The 
haughty step and demeanor of the king of the 
Huns expressed tfie consciousness of his supe¬ 
riority al^vc the rest of mankind; and he had a 
custom of fiercely foiling his eyes, as if he wished 
to enjoy the terror which he inspired. Yet this 
savage hero was not inaccessible to pity; his 
suppliant enemies might confide in the assur¬ 
ance of peace or pardon; and Attila was con¬ 
sidered by his subjects as a just and indulgent 
master. He ddUghted in war; but, after he had 
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ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, 
rather than his hand, achieved the conquest of 
the North; and the fame of an adventurous 
soldier was usefully exchanged for that of a pru¬ 
dent and successful general. The effects of per¬ 
sonal valour are so inconsiderable, except in 
poetry or romance, that victory, even among 
barbarians, must depend on the degree of skill 
with which the passions of the multitude are 
combined and guided for the service of a single 
man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zin- 
gis, surpassed their rude countrymen in art, 
rather than in courage; and it may be deserved 
that the monarchies, lx)lh of the Huns and of 
the Moguls, were erected by their founders on 
the basis of popular superstition. The miracu¬ 
lous conception, which fraud and credulity as¬ 
cribed to the virgin mother of Zingis, raised 
him above the level of human nature; and the 
naked prophet, who, in the name of the Deity, 
invested him with the empire of the earth, 
pointed the valour of the Moguls with irresis¬ 
tible enthusiasm.^ The religious arts of Attila 
were not less skilfully adapted to the character 
of l.ls and country. It was natural enough 
that the Scythians should adore, with peculiar 
devotion, the god of war; but as they were in¬ 
capable of forming either an abstract idea or a 
corporeal representation, they worshipped their 
tutelar deity under the symlx)l of an iron cime- 
tcr.’’ One of the shepherds of the Huns per¬ 
ceived that a heifer, who was grazing, had 
wounded herself in the foot, and curiously fol¬ 
lowed the track of the blood, till he discovered, 
among the long grass, the point of an ancient 
sword, which he dug out of the ground, and 
presented to Attila. That magnanimous, or 
rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious 
gratitude, this celestial favour; and, as the 
rightful possessor of the sword of Mars, asserted 
his divine and indefeasible claim to the domin¬ 
ion of the earth.® If the rites of Scythia were 
practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, 
or rather pile of faggots, three hundred yards 
in length and in breadth, w’as raised in a spa¬ 
cious plain; and the sword of Mars was placed 
erect on the summit of this rustic altar, which 
was annually consecrated by the blood of sheep, 
horses, and of the hundredth captive.*® Whether 
human sacrifices formed any part of the wor¬ 
ship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the god 
of war with the victims which he continually 
offered in the field of battle, the favourite of 
Mars soon acquired a sacred character, which 
rendered his conquests more easy and more 
permanent; and die barbarian princes con¬ 


fessed, in the language of devotion or flattery, 
that they could not presume to gaze, with a 
steady eye, on the divine majesty of the king of 
the Huns.** His brother Bleda, who reigned 
over a considerable part of the nation, was com¬ 
pelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet even 
this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural 
impulse; and the vigour with which Attila 
wielded the sword of Mars convinced the world 
that it had lx‘en reserved alone for his invincible 
arm.*^ But the extent of his empire affords the 
only remaining evidence of the number and 
importance of his victories; and the Scythian 
monarch, however ignorant of the value of 
science and philosophy, might perhaps lament 
that his illiterate subjects were destitute of the 
art which could perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between 
the civilised and the savage climates of the 
glolx*; between the inhabitants of cities, who 
cultivated the earth, and the hunters and shep¬ 
herds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire 
to the title of supreme and sole monarch of the 
barbarians.** He alone, among the conquerors 
of ancient and modern times, united the two 
mighty kingdoms of Germany and Scythia; and 
those vague appellations, when they are applied 
to his reign, may be understood w'ith an ample 
latitude. Thuringia, which stretched beyond its 
actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the 
number of his provinces; he interposed, w iih the 
weight of a powerful neighbour, in the domes¬ 
tic affairs of the Franks; and one of his lieuten¬ 
ants chastised, and almost exterminated, the 
Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the 
islands of the ocean, the kingdoms of Scandi¬ 
navia, encompassed and divided by the waters 
of the Baltic; and the Huns might derive a 
tribute of furs from that northern region, w hich 
has been protected from all other conquerors 
by the severity of the climate and the courage 
of the natives. Tow'ards the East, it is diflicult 
to circumscribe the dominion of Attila over the 
Scythian deserts; yet vve may be assurcd that 
he reigned on the banks of the Volga; that the 
king of the Huns was dreaded, not only as a 
warrior, but as a magician;*^ that he insulted 
and vanquished the khan of the formidable 
Geougen; and that he sent ambassadors to ne¬ 
gotiate an equal alliance with the empire of 
China. In the proud review of the nations who 
acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and 
who never entertained, during his lifetime, the 
thought of a revolt, the Gepidae and the Ostro¬ 
goths were distinguished by their numbers, 
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their bravery, and the personal merit of their 
chiefs. The renowned Ardaric, king of the 
Gepidae, was the faitliful and sagacious coun¬ 
sellor of the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid 
genius, whilst he loved the mild and discreet 
virtues of the noble Walamir, king of the Ostro¬ 
goths. The crowd of vulgar kings, the leaders of 
so many martial tribes, who served under the 
standard of Attila, were ranged in the submis¬ 
sive order of guards and domestics round the 
person of their master. They watched his nod; 
they trembled at his frown; and at the first sig¬ 
nal of his will, they executed, without murmur 
or hesitation, his stern and absolute commands. 
In time of peace, the dependent princes, with 
their national troops, attended the royal camp 
in regular succession; but when Attila collected 
his military force he was able to bring into the 
field an army of five, or, according to another 
account, of seven hundred thousand barbar¬ 
ians.*^ 

The ambassadors of the Huns might awaken 
the attention of Theodosius, by reminding him 
that they were his neighbours both in Europe 
and Asia; since they touched the Danube on 
one hand, and reached with the other as far as 
the Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, 
a band of adventurous Huns had ravaged the 
provinces of the East, from whence they brought 
away rich spoils and innumerable captives. 
They advanced, by a secret path, along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea; traversed the snowy 
mountains of Armenia; passed the Tigris, the 
Euphrates, and the Halys; re<;ruitcd their weary 
cavalry with the generous breed of Cappado¬ 
cian horses; occupied the hilly country of Cili¬ 
cia; and disturbed the festal songs and dances 
of the citizens of Antioch.*® Egypt trembled at 
their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of 
the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury 
by a speedy embarkation. The memory of this 
invasion was still recent in the minds of the 
Orientals. The subjects of Attila might execute, 
with superior forces, the design which these ad¬ 
venturers had so boldly attempted; and it soon 
became the subject of anxious conjecture whether 
the tempest would fall on the dominions of 
Rome or of Persia. Some of the great vassals of 
the king of the Huns, who were themselves in 
the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to 
ratify an alliance and society of arms with the 
emperor, or rather with the general, of the 
West. They related, during their residence at 
Rome, the circumstances of an expedition which 
they had lately made into the East, ^fter pass¬ 
ing a desert and a morass supposed by the Ro¬ 


mans to be the lake Macotis, they penetrated 
through the mountains, and arrived, at the end 
of fifteen days’ march, on the confines of Media, 
where they advanced as far as the unknown 
cities of Basic and Cursic.*^ They encountered 
the Persian army in the plains of Media; and 
the air, according to their own expression, was 
darkened by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns 
were obliged to retire before the numbers of the 
enemy. Their laborious retreat was aflected by 
a different road; they lost the gn'atest part of 
their booty; and at length returned to the royal 
camp, with some knowledge of the country, and 
an impatient desire of revenge. In the free con¬ 
versation of the Imperial ambassadors, who 
discussed, at the court of Attila, the character 
and designs of their formidable enemy, the min¬ 
isters of Constantinople expressed their hope 
that his strength might be diverted and em¬ 
ployed in a long and doubtful contest with the 
princes of the house of Sassan. The more saga¬ 
cious Italians admonished their Ea.stern breth¬ 
ren of the folly and danger of such a hope; and 
convinced them, that the Modes and Persians 
were incapable of resisting the arms of the 
Huns; and that the easy and important acquisi¬ 
tion would exalt the pride, as well as power, of 
the conqueror. Instead of contenting himself 
with a moderate contribution and a military 
title, which equalled him only to the generals 
of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose 
a disgraceful and intolerable yoke on the necks 
of the prostrate and captive Romans, who 
would then l^e encompassed on all sides by the 
empire of the Huns.*® 

While the powers of Europe and Asia were 
solicitous to avert the impending danger, the 
alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in 
tlie possession of Africa. An enUTprisc had Iwen 
concerted between the courts of Ravenna and 
Constantinople for the recovery of that valuable 
province; and the ports of Sicily were already 
filled with the military and naval forces of 
Theodosius. But the subtle Genscric, who 
spread his negotiations round the world, pre¬ 
vented their designs, by exciting the king of the 
Huns to invade the Eastern empire; and a 
trifling incident soon became the motive, or 
pretence, of a destructive war.*® Under the 
faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market was 
held on the northern side of the Danube, which 
was protected by a Roman fortress surnamed 
Constantia. A troop of barbarians violated the 
commercial security; killed, or dispersed, the 
unsuspecting traders; and levelled the fortress 
with the ground. The Huns justified this out- 
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rage as an act of rcprbal; alleged that the bishop 
of Margus had entered their territories, to dis¬ 
cover and steal a secret treasure of their kings; 
and sternly demanded the guilty prelate, the 
sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who 
had escaped from the justice of Attila. The re¬ 
fusal of the Byzantine court was the signal of 
war; and the Macsians at first applauded the 
generous firmness of their sovereign. But they 
were soon intimidated by the destruction of 
Viminiacum and the adjacent towns; and the 
people was persuaded to adopt the convenient 
maxim, that a private citizen, however innocent 
or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the 
safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, 
who did not possess the spirit of a martyr, re¬ 
solved to prevent the designs which he suspect¬ 
ed. He boldly treated with the princes of the 
Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and 
reward; posted a numerous detachment of bar¬ 
barians, in silent ambush, on the banks of the 
Danul)e; and, at the appKiinted hour, ojx'ned, 
with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by served as a prelude to more hon¬ 

ourable and decisive victories. The lllyTian 
frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses; and though the greatest part of them 
consisted only of a single tower, VNith a small 
garrison, they were commonly sufficient to re¬ 
pel, or to intercept, the inroads of an enemy 
who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of 
the dc'lay, of a regular siege. But these slight 
obstacles were instantly swept away by the in¬ 
undation of the Huns.2^ They destroyed, with 
fire and sword, the populous cities of Sirmium 
and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Marcianopo- 
lis, of Naissus and Sardica; where every circum¬ 
stance in the discipline of the people and the 
construction of the buildings had been gradu¬ 
ally adapted to the sole purpose of defence. The 
whole breadth of Europe, as it extends above 
five hundred miles from the Euxinc to the Ha- 
driatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, and 
desolated, by the myriads of barbarians whom 
Attila led into the field. The public danger and 
distress could not, however, provoke Theodo¬ 
sius to interrupt his amusements and devotion, 
or to appear in person at the head of the Roman 
legions. But the troops which had been sent 
against Gcnseric were hastily recalled from Si¬ 
cily; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were 
exhausted; and a military force was collected in 
Europe*, formidable by their arms and numbers, 
if the generals had understood the science of 
command, and their soldiers the duty of obe¬ 


dience. The armies of the Eastern empire were 
vanquished in three successive engagements; 
and the progress of Attila may be traced by the 
fields of battle. The two former, on the banks 
of the Utus, and under the walls of Marcian- 
opoUs, were fought in the extensive plains be¬ 
tween the Danube and Mount Haemus. As the 
Romans were pressed by a victorious enemy, 
they gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards 
the Chersonesus of Thrace; and that narrow 
peninsula, the last extremity of the lancf, w*as 
marked by their third and irreparable defeat. 
By the destruction of this army, Attila acquired 
the indisputable possession of the field. From 
the Hellespont to Thermopylae and the suburbs 
of Constantinople he ravaged, without resis¬ 
tance and without mercy, the provinces of 
Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadri- 
anople might, perhaps, escape this dreadful 
irruption of the Huns; but the words the most 
expressive of total extirpation and erasure are 
applied to the calamities which they inflicted on 
seventy cities of the Eastern empire.*^ Theodo¬ 
sius, his court, and the unwarlike people, were 
protected by the walls of Constantinople; but 
those walls had been shaken by a recent earth¬ 
quake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had 
opened a large and tremendous breach. The 
damage indeed was speedily repaired; but this 
accident w^as aggravated bv a superstitious fear 
that Heaven itself had delivered the Imperial 
city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were 
strangers to the laws, the language, and the re¬ 
ligion of the Romans.” 

In all their invasions of the civilised empires 
of the South, the Scythian shepherds have been 
uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive 
spirit. The law s of w^ar, that restrain the exercise 
of national rapine and murder, are founded on 
two principles of substantial interest: the knowl¬ 
edge of the permanent benefits which may be 
obtained by a moderate use of conque-St, and a 
just apprehension lest the desolation w^hich wc 
inflict on the enemy’s country may be retaliated 
on our own. But these considerations of hc^pe 
and fear are almost unknowm in the pastoral 
slate of nations. The Huns of Attila may with¬ 
out injustice be compared to the Moguls and 
Tartars before their primitive manners were 
changed by religion and luxurv; and the evi¬ 
dence of Oriental history may reflect some light 
on the short and imperfect annals of Rome. 
After the Moguls had subdued the northern 
provinces of China, it was seriously proposed, 
not in the hour of victory and p;ission, but in 
calm deliberate council, to exterminate all the 
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inhabitants of that populous country, that the 
vacant land might he converted to the pasture 
of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese mandarin,*^ 
who insinuated some principles of rational pol¬ 
icy into the mind of Zingis, diverted him from 
the execution of this horrid design. But in the 
cities of Asia which yielded to the Moguls, the 
inhuman abuse of the rights of war was exer¬ 
cised with a regular form of discipline, which 
may, with equal reason though not with equal 
authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. 
The inhabitants who had submitted to their 
discretion were ordered to evacuate their houses 
and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the 
city, where a division was made of the van¬ 
quished into three parts. The first class consisted 
of the soldiers of the garrison and the young 
men capable of bearing arms; and their fate 
was instantly decided: they were either enlisted 
among the Moguls, or they were massacred on 
the spot by the troops, who, with pointed spears 
and bended bows, had formed a circle round 
the captive multitude. The second class, com¬ 
posed of the young and beautiful women, of the 
artificers of every rank and profession, and of 
the more wealthy or honourable citizens, from 
whom a private ransom might be expected, was 
distributed in equal or proportionable lots. The 
remainder, whose life or death was alike useless 
to the conquerors, were permitted to return to 
the city, which in the meanwhile had been 
stripped of its valuable furniture; and a tax was 
imposed on those wretched inhabitants for the 
indulgence of breathing their native air. Such 
was the behaviour of the Moguls when they 
were not conscious of any extraordinary rig¬ 
our.*^ But the most casual provor.ation, the 
slightest motive of caprice or convenience, often 
provoked them to involve a whole people in an 
indiscriminate massacre; and the ruin of some 
flourishing cities was executed with such unre¬ 
lenting perseverance, that, according to their 
own expression, horses might run without 
stumbling over the ground where they had once 
stood. The three great capitals of Khorasan, 
Maru, Neisabour, and Herat, were destroyed 
by the armies of Zingis; and the exact account 
which was taken of the slain amounted to four 
millions three hundred and forty-seven thous¬ 
and persons.^^ Timur, or Tamerlane, was edu¬ 
cated in a less barbarous age and in the profes¬ 
sion of the Mahometan religion; yet, if Attila 
equalled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane,** 
eitl^r the Tartar or the Hun might deserve the 
epithet of the Scourge of God.*^ 

It may be affirmed with bolder assurance 


that the Huns depopulated the imvinces of the 
empire by the number of Roman subjects whom 
they led away into captivity. In the hands of a 
wise legislator such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse through the deserts 
of Scythia the rudiments of the useful and orna¬ 
mental arts; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among 
the hordes that obeyed the empire of Attila. 
The estimate of their respective value was 
formed by the simple judgment of unenlight¬ 
ened and unprejudiced barbarians. Perhaps 
they might not understand the merit of a theo¬ 
logian profoundly skilled in the controversies of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation; yet they re¬ 
spected the ministers of every religion; and the 
active zeal of the Christian missionaries, with¬ 
out approaching the person or the palace of the 
monarch, successfully laboured in the propaga¬ 
tion of the gospel.** The pastoral trii)es, who 
were ignorant of the distinction of landed prop¬ 
erty, must have disregarded the use as well as 
the abuse of civil jurisprudence; and the skill of 
an eloquent lawyer could excite only their con¬ 
tempt or their abhorrence.** The perpetual in¬ 
tercourse of the Huns and the Goths had com¬ 
municated the familiar knowledge of the two 
national dialects; and the barbarians were am¬ 
bitious of conversing in Latin, the military 
idiom even of the Eastern empire.*® But they 
disdained the language and the sciences of the 
Greeks; and the vi^in sophist or grave philoso¬ 
pher who had enjoyed the flattering applause 
of the schools, was mortified to find that his 
robust servant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himself. The mechanic arts 
were encouraged and esteemtd, as they tended 
to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect 
in the service of Onegesius, one of the favour¬ 
ites of Attila, was employed to construct a bath: 
but this work was a rare example of private 
luxury; and the trades of the smith, the carpen¬ 
ter, the armourer, were much more adapted to 
supply a wandering people with the useful in¬ 
struments of peace and war. But the merit of 
the physician was received with universal favour 
and respect: the barbarians, who despised 
death, might be apprehensive of disease; and 
the haughty conqueror trembled in the presence 
of a captive to whiom he ascribed perhaps an 
imaginary power Of prolonging or preserving 
his life.*^ The Huns might be provoked to insult 
the misery of their slaves, over whom they exer¬ 
cised a despotic command;** but their manners 
were not susceptible of a refined system of op¬ 
pression, and the efforts of courage and dili- 
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gence were often recompensed by the gift of 
^eedom. The historian Priscus, whose embassy 
is a source of curious instruction, was accosted 
in the camp of Attila by a stranger, who saluted 
him in the Greek language, but whose dress and 
Hgure displayed the appearance of a wealthy 
Scythian. In the siege of Viminiacum he had 
lost, according to his own account, his fortune 
and liberty: he became the slave of Onegesius; 
but his faithful services against the Romans and 
the Acatzires had gradually raised him to the 
rank of the native Huns, to whom he was 
attached by the domestic pledges of a new wife 
and several children. The spoils of war had re¬ 
stored and improved his private proj)erty; he 
was admitted to the table of his former lord; 
and the apostate Greek blessed the hour of his 
captivity, since it had been the introduction to 
a happy and independent state, which he held 
by the honourable tenure of military service. 
This reflection naturally produced a dispute on 
the advantages and defects of the Roman gov¬ 
ernment, which was severely arraigned by the 
apost*ite. and defended by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble declamation. I'he frccdnian of One¬ 
gesius exposed, in true and lively colours, the 
vices of a declining empire of which he had so 
long been the victim; the cruel absurdity of the 
Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects 
against the public enemy, unwilling to trust 
them with arms for their own defence; the in¬ 
tolerable weight of taxes, rendered still more 
oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes 
of collection; the obscurity of numerous and 
contradictory laws; the tedious and expensive 
forms ol judicial proceedings; the partial ad¬ 
ministration of justice; and the universal cor¬ 
ruption which increased the influence of the 
rich and aggravated the misfortunes of the 
poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy was 
at length revived in the breast of the fortunate 
exile, and he lamented with a flood of tears 
the guilt or weakness of those magistrates who 
had perverted the wisest and most salutary 
institutions.*® 

The timid or selfish policy of the Western 
Romans had abandoned the Eastern empire to 
the Huns.** The loss of armies and the want of 
discipline or virtue were not supplied by the 
personal character of the monarch. Theodosius 
might still affect the style as well as the title of 
Inmncihle Augustus^ but he was reduced to solicit 
the clemency of Attila who imperiously dictated 
these harsh'and humiliating conditions of peace. 
h The emperor of the East resigned, by an 
express or tadt convention, an extensive and 


important territory which stretched along the 
southern banks of the Danube, from Singi- 
dunum, or Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the dio¬ 
cese of Thrace. The breadth was defined by the 
vague computation of fifteen days’ journey; 
but, from the proposal of Attila to remove the 
situation of the national market, it soon ap¬ 
peared that he comprehended the ruined city 
of Naissus within the limits of his dominions. 
II. The king of the Huns required and obtained 
that his tribute or subsidy should be augmented 
from seven hundred pounds of gold to the an¬ 
nual sum of two thousand one hundred; and he 
stipulated the immediate payment of six thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold to defray the cxp)enses, or 
to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might 
imagine that such a demand, which scarcely 
equalled the measure of private wealth, would 
have been readily discharged by the opulent 
empire of the East; and the public distress 
aflbrds a remarkable proof of the impoverished, 
or at least of the disorderly, state of the finances. 
A large porportion of the taxes extorted from 
the people was detained and intercepted in 
their passage through the foulest channels to 
the treasury of Constantinople. The revenue 
was dissipated by Theodosius and his favourites 
in wasteful and profuse luxury, which was dis¬ 
guised by the names of Lmf>erial magnificence 
or Christian charity. The immediate supplies 
had been exhausted by the unforeseen necessity 
of military preparations. A personal contribu¬ 
tion, rigorously but capriciously imposed on the 
members of the senatorian order, was the only 
expedient that could disarm without loss of 
time the impatient avarice of Attila: and the 
poverty of the nobles comjDclled them to adopt 
the scandalous resource of exposing to public 
auction the jewels of their wives and the heredi¬ 
tary' ornaments of their palaces.** III. The king 
of the Huns appears to have established as a 
principle of national jurisprudence, that he 
could never lose the property which he had once 
acquired in the persons who had yielded either 
a voluntary or reluctant submission to his au¬ 
thority. From this principle he concluded, and 
the conclusions of Attila were irrevocable laws, 
that the Huns who had been taken prisoners in 
war should be released without delay and with¬ 
out ransom; that every' Ronian captive who had 
presumed to escape should purchase his right 
to freedom at the price of twelve pieces of gold; 
and that all the barbarians who had deserted 
the standard of Attila should be restored with¬ 
out any promise or stipulation of pardon. In 
the execution of this cruel and ignominious 
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treaty the Imperial officers were forced to 
massacre several loyal and noble deserters 
who refused to devote themselves to certain 
death; and the Romans forfeited all reason¬ 
able claims to the friendship of any Scythian 
people by this public confession that they were 
destitute cither of faith or power to protect 
the suppliant who had embraced the throne of 
Theodosius.®* 

The firmness of a single town, so obscure that 
except on this occasion it has never been men¬ 
tioned by any historian or geographer, exposed 
the disgrace of the emperor and empire. Aziinus, 
or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace on the 
Illyrian borders,®^ had been distinguished by 
the martial spirit of it') youth, the skill and repu¬ 
tation of the leaders whom they had chosen, 
and their daring exploits against the innumer¬ 
able host of the barbarians. Instead of tamely 
expecting their approach, the Azimuntincs 
attacked, in frequent and succe.ssrul sallies, the 
troops of the Huns, who gradually declined the 
dangerous neighbourhood, rescued from their 
hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited 
their domestic force by the voluntary associa¬ 
tion of fugitives and deserters. After the conclu¬ 
sion of the treaty Attila still menaced the em¬ 
pire with implacable war, unless the Azimun- 
tines were persuaded or compelled to comply 
with the conditions which their sovereign had 
accepted. The ministers of Theodosius con- 
fes.sed, with shame and with truth, that they no 
longer ]X>ssesscd any authority over a society of 
men who so bravely asserted thdir natural inde¬ 
pendence; and |he king of the Huns conde¬ 
scended to negotiate an equal exchange with 
the citizens of Azimus. They demanded the 
restitution of some shepherds, who with their 
cattle had been accidentally surprised. A strict 
though fruitless inquiry was allowed; but the 
Huns were obliged to swear that they did not 
detain any prisoners belonging to the city before 
they could recover two surviving countrymen 
whom the Azimuntines had reserved as pledges 
for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, 
on his side, was satisfied and deceived by their 
solemn asseveration that the rest of the captives 
had been put to the sword; and that it was their 
constant practice immediately to dismiss the 
Romans and the deserters who had obtained 
the security of the public faith. This prudent 
and officious dissimulation may be condemned 
or excused by the casuists as (hey incline to the 
rigid decree of St. Augustin, or the milder senti¬ 
ment of St. Jerom and St. Chrysostom: but 
every soldier, every statesman, must acknowi> 


edge that, if the race of the Azimuntines had 
been encouraged and multiplied, the barbarians 
would have ceased to trample on the majesty 
of the empire.®* 

It would have been strange, indeed, if Theo¬ 
dosius had purchased, by the loss of honour, a 
secure and solid tranquillity, or if hie tameness 
had not invited the repetition of injuries. The 
Byzantine court was insulted by five or six suc¬ 
cessive embassies; ** and the ministers of Attila 
were uniformly instructed to press the tardy or 
imperfect execution of the last treaty; to pro¬ 
duce the names of fugitives and deserters who 
were still protected by the empire; and to de¬ 
clare, with seeming moderation, that, unless 
their sovereign obtained complete and imme¬ 
diate satisfaction, it would be impossible for 
him, were it even his wish, to check the resent¬ 
ment of his w'arlike triljes. Besides the motive of 
pride and interest which might prompt the king 
of the Huns to continue this train of negotiation, 
he w'as inlluenced by the less honourable viewr 
of enriching Ids favourites at the expense of liis 
enemies. The Imp(Tial treasury was exhausted 
to procure the friendly oflices of the ambassa¬ 
dors and their principal attendants, W'hose 
favourable report might conduce to the main¬ 
tenance of peace. I'he barbarian monarch was 
flattered by the lilxTal recefHion of his minis¬ 
ters; he computed with pleasure the v^alue and 
splendour of their gills, rigorously exacted the 
performance of ^ery promise which would 
contribute to their private emolument, and 
treated as an important business of state the 
marriage of his secretary Constantius.^* That 
Gallic adventurer, who w'as lecommended by 
Aetius to the king of the Huns, had engaged his 
service to the ministers of Constantinople for 
the stipulated reward of a wealthy and noble 
wife; and the daughter of Count Saturninus 
was chosen to discharge the obligations of her 
country. The reluctance of the victim, some 
domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of 
her fortune, cooled the ardour of her interested 
lover; but he still demanded, in the name of 
Attila, an equivalent alliance; and, after many 
ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine 
court was compelled to sacrifice to this insolent' 
stranger the widow of Armatius, whose birth, 
opulence, and beauty placed her in the most 
illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For 
these importunate and oppressive embassies 
Attila claimed a suitable return; he weighed, 
with suspicious pride, the character and station 
of the Imperial envoys; but he condescended to 
promise that he would advance as far as Sardica 
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to receive any minister who had been invested 
with the consular dignity. The council of Theo¬ 
dosius eluded this proposal by representing the 
desolate and ruined condition of Sardica; and 
even ventured to insinuate that every officer of 
the army or household was qualified to treat 
with the most powerful princes of Scythia. 
Maximin,^^ a respectable courtier, whose abili¬ 
ties had been long exercised in civil and mili¬ 
tary employments, accepted with reluctance the 
troublesome, and perhaps dangerous, commis¬ 
sion of reconciling the angry spirit of the king 
of the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus,^* 
embraced the opportunity of observing the bar¬ 
barian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes 
of life: but the secret of the embassy, a fatal and 
guilty secret, was intrusted only to the inter¬ 
preter Vigilius. 'I'hc two last ambassadors of 
the Huns, Orestes, a noble subject of the Pan- 
nonian province, and Edecon, a valiant chief¬ 
tain ot the tril^e of the Sc\Tri, returned at the 
same time from Constantinople to the royal 
camp. Their obscure names were afterwards 
illustrated by the extraordinary fc»rtune and 
the contrast of their sons: the two servants of 
Atlila became the fathers of the last Roman 
emperor of the West, and of the first barbarian 
king of Italy. 

The ambassadors, who were followed by a 
numerous train of men and horses, made their 
first halt at Sardica, at the distance of three 
hundred and fifty miles, or thirteen days' jour¬ 
ney, from Constantinople. As the remains of 
Sardica were still included within the limits of 
the empire, it was incumbent on the Romans 
to exercise the duties of hospitality. They pro¬ 
vided, with the assistance of the provincials, a 
sufficient number of sheep and oxen, and in¬ 
vited the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a 
plentiful supper. But the harmony of the enter¬ 
tainment was soon disturlxrd by mutual preju¬ 
dice and indiscretion. The greatness of the 
emperor and the empire was w^armly main¬ 
tained by their ministers; the Huns, with equal 
ardour, asserted the superiority of their victori¬ 
ous monarch: the dispute was inflamed by the 
rash and unseasonable flattery of Vigilius, who 
passionately rejected the comparison of a mere 
mortal with the divine Thccxlosius; and it was 
with extreme difficulty that Maxi min and 
Priscus were able to divert the conversation or 
to soothe the angry minds of the barbarians. 
When they rose from table the Imperial am¬ 
bassador presented Edecon and Orestes w'ith 
rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted. Yet Orestes could not 


forbear insinuating that he had not always been 
treated with such respect and liberality: and 
the offensive distinction which was implied be¬ 
tween his civil office and the hereditary rank of 
his colleague seems to have made Edecon a 
doubtful friend and Orestes an irreconcilable 
enemy. After this entertainment they travelled 
about one hundred miles from Sardica to 
Naissus. That flourishing city, which had given 
birth to the great Constantine, was levelled 
W'ith the ground; the inhabitants were destroyed 
or dispersed; and the app>earancc of some sick 
picrsons, who were still permitted to exist among 
the ruins of the churches, served only to in¬ 
crease the horror of the prospect. The surface 
of the country was covered with the bones of 
the slain; and the ambassadors, who directed 
their course to the northwest, were obliged to 
pass the hills of modern Servia before they 
descended into the flat and marshy grounds 
wliAch arc terminated by the Danube. The 
Huns were masters of the great river: their 
navigation was performed in large canoes, hol¬ 
lowed out of the trunk of a single tree; the 
ministers of 'J heodosius were safely landed on 
the opposite bank; and their barbarian associ¬ 
ates immediately hastened to the camp of 
Attila, w'hith was equally prepared for the 
amusements of hunting or of w'ar. No sooner 
had Maximin advanced about two miles from 
the Danube than he began to experience the 
fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was 
sternly forbid to pitch his tents in a pleasant 
valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe 
that w'as due to the royal mansion. The minis¬ 
ters of Attila pressed him to communicate the 
business and the instructions which he reserved 
for the ear of their sovereign. When Maximin 
temperately urged the contrary practice of 
nations, he was still more confounded to find 
that the resolutions of the Sacred Consisiorv, 
those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be 
revealed to the gods themselves, had been 
treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. 
On his refusal to comply with such ignominious 
terms, the Imperial envoy was commanded in¬ 
stantly to depart; the order was recalled; it was 
again repeated; and the Huns renewed their 
ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firm¬ 
ness of Maximin. At length, by the intercession 
of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius, w'hose 
friendship had been purchased by a liberal 
gift, he was admitted to the royal presence; but, 
instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he w as 
compelled to undertake a remote journey to¬ 
wards the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
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proud satisfaction of receiving in the same camp 
the ambassadors of the Eastern and Western 
empires. His journey was regulated by the 
guides, who obliged him to halt, to hasten his 
march, or to deviate from the common road, as 
it best suited the convenience of the king. The 
Romans who traversed the plains of Hungary 
suppose that they passed several navigable rivers, 
either in canoes or portable boats; but there is 
reason to suspect that the winding stream of the 
Theiss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in dif¬ 
ferent places under different names. From the 
contiguous villages they received a plentiful and 
regular supply of provisions; mead instead of 
wine, millet in the place of bread, and a certain 
liquor named camus^ which, according to the 
report of Priscus, was distilled from barley.^* 
Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate 
to men who had tasted the luxury of Constan¬ 
tinople; but, in their accidental distress, they 
were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality 
of the same barbarians, so terrible and so merci¬ 
less in war. The ambassadors had encamped on 
the edge of a large morass. A violent tempest of 
wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, over¬ 
turned their tents, immersed their baggage and 
furniture in the water, and scattered their reti¬ 
nue, who wandered in the darkness of the night, 
uncertain of their road and apprehensive of 
some unknown danger, till they awakened by 
their cries the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
village, the property of the widow of Blcda. A 
bright illumination, and, in a few moments, a 
comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by their 
officious benevolence: the wants, and even the 
desires, of the Romans were liberally satisfied; 
and they seem to have been embarrassed by the 
singular politeness of Bleda’s widow, who added 
to her other favours the gift, or at least the loan, 
of a sufficient number of beautiful and obse¬ 
quious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding 
day was dedicated to repose, to collect and dry 
the baggage, and to the refreshment of the men 
and horses; but, in the evening, before they 
pursued their journey, the ambassadors ex¬ 
pressed their gratitude to the bounteous lady of 
the village by a very acceptable present of 
silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian 
pepper. Soon after this adventure they rejoined 
the march of Attila, from whom they had Ijccn 
separated about six days; and slowly proceeded 
to the capital of an empire which did not con¬ 
tain, in the space of several thousand miles, a 
single city. 

As far as we may ascertain the vague and ob¬ 
scure geography of Priscus, this capital appears 


to have been seated between the Danube, the 
Theiss, and the Carpathian hills, in the plains 
of Upper Hungary, and most probably in the 
neighbourhood of jazberin, Agria, or I'okay.** 
In its origin it could be no more than an acci¬ 
dental camp, which, by the long and frequent 
residence of Attila, had insensibly s\»'ellcd into 
a huge village, for the reception of his court, of 
the troops who followed his person, and of the 
various multitude of idle or industrious slaves 
and retainers.^* The baths, constructed by 
Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone; the 
materials had been transported from Pannonia; 
and since the adjacent country was destitute 
even of large timber, it may be presumed that 
the meaner habitations of the royal village con¬ 
sisted of straw, of mud, or of canvas. The wood¬ 
en houses of the more illustrious Huns were 
built and adorned with rude magnificence, 
according to the rank, the fortune, or the taste 
of the proprietors. They seem to have been dis¬ 
tributed with some degree of order and sym¬ 
metry; and each spot became more honourable 
as it approached the person of the sovereign. 
The palace of Attila, wliich surpassed all other 
house's in his dominions, t\as built cnlindy of 
wood, and covered an ample space of ground. 
The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or 
palisade, of smooth stpiare timber, inteisected 
with high towers, but intended rather for orna¬ 
ment than defence. This wall, which seems to 
have encircled the declivity of a hill, compre¬ 
hended a great variety of wooden edifices, 
adapted to the uses of royalty. A separate house 
was assigned to each of the nunit'rous wives of 
Attila; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal 
confinement imposed by Asiatic jealousv, they 
politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to 
their presence, their table, and even to the free¬ 
dom of an innocent embrace. When Maximin 
offered his presents to Cerca the principal 
queen, he admired the singular architecture of 
her mansion, the height ol the round columns, 
the size and beauty of the wood, which was 
curiously shaped or turned, or polished or 
carved; and his attentive eye was able to dis¬ 
cover some taste iii the ornaments, and some 
regularity in the ([proportions. After passing 
through the guards who watched before the 
gate, the ambassadors were introduced into the 
private apartment Of Cerca. The wife of Attila 
received their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a 
soft couch; the flooi* was covered with a carpet; 
the domestics formed a circle round the queen; 
and her damsels, seated on the ground, were 
employed in working the variegated embroi- 
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dery which adorned the dress of the barbaric 
warriors. The Huns were ambitious of display¬ 
ing those riches which were the fruit and evi¬ 
dence of their victories; the trappings of their 
horses, their swords, and even their shoes, were 
studded with gold and precious stones; and 
their tables were profusely spread with plates, 
and goblets, and vases of gold and silver, which 
had been fashioned by the labour of Grecian 
artists. The monarch alone assumed the supe¬ 
rior pride of still adhering to the simplicity of 
his Scythian ancestors.** The dress of Attila, his 
arms, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, 
without ornament, and of a single colour. The 
royal table was served in wooden cups and 
platters; flesh was his only food; and the con¬ 
queror of the North never tasted the luxury of 
bread. 

When Attila first gave audience to the Ro¬ 
man ambassadors on the banks of the Danube, 
his tent was encompassed with a formidable 
guard. The monarch himself was seated in a 
wooden chair. His stern countenance, angry 
geSkUich, and impatient tone astonished the 
firmness of Maximin; but Vigilius had more 
reason to tremble, since he distinctly under¬ 
stood the menace, that if Attila did not respect 
the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful 
interpreter to a cross, and leave his body to the 
vultures. The barbarians condescended, by 
producing an accurate list, to expose the bold 
falsehood of Vigilius, who had affirmed that no 
more than seventeen deserters could be found. 
But he arrogantly declared that he apprehend¬ 
ed only the disgrace of contending with his fugi¬ 
tive slaves; since he despised their impotent 
efforts to defend the provinces which Theodo¬ 
sius had intrusted to their arms: “For what for¬ 
tress” (added Attila), “what city, in the wide 
extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, 
secure and impregnable, if it is our pleasure 
that it should be erased from the earth?” He 
dismissed, however, the interpreter, who re¬ 
turned to Constantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution, and a 
more splendid embassy. His anger gradually 
subsided, and his domestic satisfaction in a 
marriage which he celebrated on the road with 
the daughter of Eslam might perhaps contribute 
to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. 
The entrance of Attila into the royal village 
was marked by a very singular ceremony. A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet 
their hero and their king. They marched be¬ 
fore him, distributed into long and regular files: 
the intervals between the files were filled by 


white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
formed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, 
who chanted hymns and songs in the Scythian 
language. The wife of his favourite Onegesius, 
with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the 
palace; and offered, according to the custom 
of the country, her respectful homage, by en¬ 
treating him to taste the wine and meat which 
she had prepared for his reception. As soon as 
the monarch had graciously accepted her hos¬ 
pitable gift, his domestics lifted a small silver 
table to a convenient height, as he sat on horse¬ 
back; and Attila, when he had touched the 
goblet with his lips, again saluted the wife of 
Onegesius, and continued his march. During 
his residence at the seat of empire his hours 
were not wasted in the recluse idleness of a 
seraglio; and the king of the Huns could main¬ 
tain his superior dignity u ithout concealing his 
person from the public view. He frequently 
assembled his council, and gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations; and his people 
might appeal to the supreme tribunal, which 
he held at stated times, and, according to the 
Eastern custom, before the principal gate of 
his wooden palace. The Romans, both of the 
East and of the West, were twice invited to the 
banquet where Attila feasted with the princes 
and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his col¬ 
leagues were stopped on the threshold, till they 
had made a devout libation to the health and 
prosperity of the king of the Huns; and were 
conducted, after this ceremony, to their respec¬ 
tive seats in a spacious hsdl. The royal table and 
couch, covered with carpets and fine linen, was 
raised by several stepw in the midst of the hall; 
and a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, 
were admitted to share the simple and homely 
repast of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each 
of w'hich contained three or four guests, were 
ranged in order on either hand; the right was 
esteemed the most honourable, but the Romans 
ingenuously confess that they W’ere placed on 
the left; and that Beric, an unknowm chieftain, 
most probably of the Gothic race, preceded the 
representatives of Theodosius and Valentinian. 
The barbarian monarch received from his cup¬ 
bearer a goblet filled with wine, and courteous¬ 
ly drank to the health of the most distinguished 
guest, who rose from his seat and expressed, in 
the same manner, his loyal and respectful vows. 
This ceremony w'as successively performed for 
all, or at least for the illustrious persons of the 
assembly; and a considerable time must have 
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been consumed, since it was thrice repeated as 
each course or service was placed on the table. 
But the wine still remained after the meat had 
been removed; and the Huns continued to in¬ 
dulge their intemperance long after the sober 
and decent ambassadors of the two empires had 
withdrawn themselves from the nocturnal ban¬ 
quet. Yet before they retired they enjoyed a 
singular opportunity of observing the manners 
of the nation in their convivial amusements. 
Two Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, 
and recited the verses which they had composed 
to celebrate his valour and his victories. A pro¬ 
found silence prevailed in the hall; and the 
attention of the guests was captivated by the 
vocal harmony, which revived and perpetuated 
the memory of thcii own exploits: a martial 
ardour dashed from the eyes of the warriors, 
who were impatient for battle; and the tears of 
the old men expressed their generous despair 
that they could no longer partake the danger 
and glory of the field. This entertainment, 
which might be considered as a school of mili¬ 
tary virtue, was succeeded by a farce that de¬ 
based the dignity of human nature. A Moorish 
and a Scythian buffoon successively excited the 
mirth of the rude spectators, by their deformed 
figure, ridiculous dress, antic gestures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange unintelligible con¬ 
fusion of the Latin, the Gothic, and the Hunnic 
languages; and the hall resounded with loud 
and licentious peals of laughter. In the midst of 
this intemperate riot, Attila alone, without a 
change of countenance, maintained his stead¬ 
fast and inflexible gravity, which was never re¬ 
laxed, except on the entrance of Irnac, the 
youngest of his sons: he embraced the boy with 
a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched 
him by the check, and betrayed a partial atfec- 
tion, which was justified by the assurance of his 
prophets that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and empire. Two days afterwards 
the ambassadors received a second invitation; 
and they had reason to praise the politeness, as 
well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king of the 
Huns held a long and familiar conversation 
with Maximin; but his civility was interrupted 
by rude expressions and haughty reproaches; 
and he was provoked, by a motive of interest, 
to support, with unbecoming zeal, the private 
claims of his secretary Constantins. **The em¬ 
peror” (said Attila) “has long promised him a 
rich wife: Constantius must not be disappoint¬ 
ed; nor should a Roman emperor deserve the 
name of liar.” On the third day the ambassa¬ 
dors were dismissed; the freedom of several 


captives was granted, for a moderate ransom, 
to their pressing entreaties; and, besides the 
royal presents, they were permitted to accept 
from each of the Scythian nobles the honour¬ 
able and useful gift of a horse. Maximin 
returned, by the same road, to Constantino¬ 
ple; and though he was involved in an ac¬ 
cidental dispute with Beric, the new ambas¬ 
sador of Attila, he flattered himself that he 
had contributed, by the laborious journey, 
to confirm the peace and alliance of the two 
nations.** 

But the Roman amba.ssador was ignorant of 
the treacherous design which had been con¬ 
cealed under the mask of the public faith. The 
surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he 
contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, 
had encouraged the interpreter Vigiliiis to pro¬ 
cure for him a secret interview with the eunuch 
Chrysaphius,** who governed the emperor and 
the empire. After some previous conversation, 
and a mutual oath of secreev, the eunuch, who 
had not, from his own feelings or experience, 
imbibed any exalted notions of ministerial vir¬ 
tue, ventured to propose the death of Attila, 
as an important service, by which Edecon 
might deserve a liberal share of the wealth and 
luxury w'hich lie admired. The ambassador of 
the Huns listened to the tempting offer; and 
professed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as 
wrll as readiness to execute the bloody de’cd: 
the design was communicated to the master of 
the offices, and the devout 'fheodosius consent¬ 
ed to the assassination of his invincible enemy. 
But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by 
the dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon; 
and though he might exaggerate his inward 
abhorrence for the treason which he seemed to 
approve, he dexterously assumed the merit of 
an early and voluntary confession. If we now 
review the embassy of Maximin and the be¬ 
haviour of Attila, we must applaud the barba¬ 
rian, who resfiected the laws of hospitality, and 
generously entertained and dismissed the minis¬ 
ter of a prince who had conspired against his 
life. But the rashness of Vigilius will appc*ar still 
more extraordinary, since he returned, con-, 
scious of his guilt and danger, to the royal 
camp accompanied by his son, and carrying 
with him a weighty purse of gold, which the 
favourite eunuch had furnished, to satisfy the 
demands of Edecoti and to corrupt the fidelity 
of the guards. The interpreter was instantly 
seized and dragged before the tribunal of Attila, 
where he asserted his innocence with sp>ecious 
firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant 
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death on his son extorted from him a sincere dis¬ 
covery of the criminal transaction. Under the 
name of ransom, or confiscation, the rapacious 
king of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds 
of gold for the life of a traitor whom he dis¬ 
dained to punish. He pointed his just indigna¬ 
tion against a nobler object. His ambassadors, 
Eslaw and Orestes, were immediately des¬ 
patched to Constantinople with a peremptory 
instruction, which it was much safer for them 
to execute than to disobey. They Ijoldly entered 
the Imperial presence with the fatal purse hang¬ 
ing down from the neck of Orestes, who interro¬ 
gated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood be¬ 
side the throne, whether he recognised the evi¬ 
dence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague 
Eslaw, who gravely addressed the emperor of 
the East in the following words: “Theodosius is 
the son of an illustrious and respectable parent: 
Attila likewise is descended from a noble race; 
and hf has supported, by his actions, the dignity 
which he inherited from his father Mundzuk. 
But TlKutlvJsins has forfeited his pateinal hon¬ 
ours, and, by consenting to pay tribute, lias 
degraded himself to the condition of a slave. It 
is therefore just that he should reverence the 
man whom fortune and merit have placed 
above him, instead of attempting, like a wicked 
slave, clandestinely to conspire against his mas¬ 
ter.” The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed 
only to the voice of flattery, heard with aston¬ 
ishment the severe language of truth: he blushed 
and trembled; nor did he presume directly to 
refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw 
and Orestes were instructed to demand. A sol¬ 
emn embassy, armed with full powers and 
magnifleent gifts, was hastily sent to deprecate 
the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratified 
by the choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two 
ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was 
master-general of the armies of the East. He 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the 
banks of the river Drcnco; and tliough he at 
first alfected a stern and haughty demeanour, 
his anger was insensibly mollified by their elo¬ 
quence and liberality. He condescended to par¬ 
don the emperor, the eunuch, and the inter¬ 
preter; bound himself by an oath to observ'c 
the conditions of peace; released a great num¬ 
ber of captives; abandoned the fugitives and 
deserters to their fate; and resigned a large 
territory, to the south of the DanuL;e, which 
he had already exhausted of its wealth and 
inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at 


an expense which might have supported a 
vigorous and successful war; and the subjects 
of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the 
safety of a worthless favourite by oppressive 
taxes which they would more cheerfully have 
paid for his destruction.®** 

The emperor Theodosius did not long sur¬ 
vive the most humiliating circumstance of an 
inglorious life. As he was riding or hunting in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was 
thrown from his horse into the river Lycus: the 
spine of his back was injured by the fall; and he 
expired some days afterwards, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the forty-third of his reign. 
His sister Pulcheria, w'hose authority had been 
controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was 
unanimously proclaimed empress of the East; 
and the Romans, for the first time, submitted 
to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria 
ascended the throne than she indulged her own 
and the public resentment by an act of popular 
justice. Without any legal trial, the eunuch 
Chrysaphius was executed before the gates of 
the city; and the immense riches which had 
been accumulated by the rapacious favourite 
served only to hasten and to justify his punish¬ 
ment.®- Amidst the general acclamations of the 
clergy and people, the empress did not forget 
the prejudice and disadvantage to which her 
sex was exposed; and she wisely resolved to 
prevent their murmurs by the choice of a col¬ 
league who would always respect the superior 
rank and virgin chastity of his wife. She gave 
her hand to Marcian. a senator, about sixty 
years of age, and the nc'ininal husband of Pul- 
cherid was solemnly invested with the Im]X'rial 
purple. TJie zeal which he displaved for the 
orthodox creed, as it w\is established bv the 
council of Chalccdon, would alone have in¬ 
spired the grateful eloquence of the catholics. 
But the behaxiour of Marcian in a private life, 
and afterwards on the tlironc, may support a 
more rational belief that he was qualified to 
restore and invigorate an empire which htid 
been almost dissolved by the successive weak¬ 
ness of two hereditary monarchs. He was born 
in Thrace, and educated to the profession of 
arms; but Marcian’s youth had been severely 
cxert'ised by pi^verty and misfortune, since his 
only resource, when he first arrived at ('on- 
stantinople, consisted in two hundred pieces of 
gold which he had borrowed of a friend. He 
passed nineteen years in the domestic and mili¬ 
tary service of Aspar and his son Ardaburius; 
followed those powerful generals to the Persian 
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and Afncan wars; and obtained, by their in- irons; he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the 
fluence, the honourable rank of tribune and abuses of a venal and oppressive administra- 
senator. His mild disposition and useful talents, tion; and his own example gave weight and 
without alarming the jealousy, recommended energy to the laws which he promulgated for 
Marcian to the esteem and favour of his pa- the reformation of manners.^ 

CHAPTER XXXV 

Invasion of Gaul by Attila. He is repulsed by Aetius and the Visigoths. Attila in¬ 
vades and evacuates Italy. The Deaths of Attila, Aetius, and Valentinian the 
Third. 


I T was the opinion of Marcian, that war 
should be avoided as long as it is possible 
to preserve a secure and honourable peace; 
but it was likewise his opinion that peace can¬ 
not be honourable or secure, if the sovereign 
betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This 
temperate courage dictated his reply to the 
demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the 
payment of the annual tribute. The emperor 
signified to the barbarians that they must no 
longer insult the majesty of Rome by the men¬ 
tion of a tribute; that he was disposed to re¬ 
ward, with becoming liberality, the faithful 
friendship of his allies; but that, if they pre¬ 
sumed to violate the public peace, they should 
feci that he possessed troops, and arms, and 
resolution, to repel their attacks. The same lan¬ 
guage, even in the camp of the Huns, was used 
by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold re¬ 
fusal to deliver the presents, till he had been 
admitted to a personal interview, displayed a 
sense of dignity, and a contempt of danger, 
which Attila was not prepared to expect from 
the degenerate Romans.^ He threatened to 
chastise the rash successor of Theodosius; but 
he hesitated, whether he should first direct his 
invincible arms against the Eastern or the 
Western empire. While mankind awaited his 
decision with awful suspense, he sent an equal 
defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Con¬ 
stantinople; and his ministers saluted the two 
emperors with the same haughty declaration. 

Attila, my lord, and thy lord, commands thee 
to provide a palace for his immediate recep¬ 
tion.”* But as the barbarian despised, or af¬ 
fected to despise, the Romans of the East, whom 
he had so often vanquished, he soon declared 
his resolution of suspending the easy conquest 
till he had achieved a more glorious and impor¬ 
tant enterprise. In the memorable inva.sions of 
Gaul and Italy, the Huns were naturally at¬ 
tracted by the wealth and fertility of ^hose 


provinces; but the particular motives and prov¬ 
ocations of Attila can only be explained by the 
state of the Western empire under the reign of 
Valentinian, or, to speak more correctly, under 
the administration of Aetius.® 

After the death of his rival Boniface, Aetius 
had prudently retired to the tents of the Huns; 
and he was indebted to their alliance for his 
safely and his restoration. Instead of the sup¬ 
pliant language of a guilty exile, he solicited his 
pardon at the head of sixty thousand barbari¬ 
ans; and the empress Placidia confessed, by a 
feeble resistance, that the condescension which 
might have been ascribed to clemency was the 
effect of weakness or fear. She delivered herself, 
her son Valentinian, and the Western empire, 
into the hands of a;p insolent subject; nor could 
Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, the 
virtuous and faithful Sebastian,^ from the im¬ 
placable persecution which urged him from one 
kingdom to another, till he miserably perished 
in the service of the Vandals. 'I’he fortunate 
Aetius, who was immediately promoted to the 
rank of patrician, and thrice invested with the 
honours of the consulship, assumed, with the 
title of master of the cavalry and infantry, the 
whole military power of the state; and he is 
sometimes styled, by contemporary writers, the 
duke, or general, of the Romans of the West. 
His prudence, rather than his virtue, engaged 
him to leave the grandson of Theodosius in the 
possession of the purple; and Valentinian was 
permitted to enjoy the peace and luxury of 
Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glori¬ 
ous light of a hero atnd a patriot, who supported 
near twenty years die ruins of the Western em¬ 
pire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses 
that AiStius was born for the salvation of the 
Roman republic;® and the following portrait, 
though it is drawn in the fairest colours, must 
be allowed to contain a much larger proportion 
of truth than of Battery. ‘‘His mo^er was a 
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wealthy and noble Italian, and his father Gau- 
dentius, who held a distinguished rank in the 
province of Scythia, gradually rose from the 
station of a military domestic to the dignity of 
master of the cavalry. Their son, who was en¬ 
rolled almost in his infancy in the guards, was 
given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and after¬ 
wards to the Huns; and he successively obtain¬ 
ed the civil and military honours of the palace, 
for which he was equally qualified by superior 
merit. The graceful figure of Aetius was not 
above the middle stature; but his manly limbs 
were admirably formed for strength, beauty, 
and agility; and he excelled in the martial exer¬ 
cises of managing a horse, drawing a bow, and 
darting the javelin. He could patiently endure 
the want of food or of sleep; and his mind and 
body were alike capable of the most laborious 
efforts. He possessed the genuine courage that 
can despise not only dangers, but injuries: and 
it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, 
or intimidate the firm integrity of his soul.”* 
The barbarians, who had seated themselves in 
the We«tfrn provinces, were insensibly taught 
to respect the faith and valour of the patrician 
Aetius, He soothed their passions, consulted 
their prejudices, balanced their interest, and 
checked their ambition. A seasonable treaty 
which he concluded with Genseric protected 
Italy from the depredations of the Vandals; the 
independent Britons implored and ackno\%l- 
edged his salutary aid; the Imperial authority 
was restored and maintained in Gaul and 
Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the 
Suevi, whom he had vanquished in the field, to 
become the useful confederates of the republic. 
From a principle of interest, as well as grati¬ 
tude, Aetius assiduously cultivated the alliance 
of tlic Huns. While he resided in their tents as 
an hostage or an exile, he had familiarly con¬ 
versed with Attila himself, the nephew of his 
benefactor; and the two famous antagonists 
appear to have been connected by a personal 
and military friendship, which they afterwards 
confirmed by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, 
and the education of Carpilio, the son of Aetius, 
in the camp of Attila. By the specious profes¬ 
sions of gratitude and voluntary attachment, 
the patrician might disguise his apprehensions 
of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the two 
empires with his innumerable armies. His de¬ 
mands were obeyed or eluded. When he claim¬ 
ed the spoils of a vanquished city, some vases of 
gold, which had been fraudulently embezzled, 
the civil and military governors of Noricum 
were immediately despatched to satisfy his com¬ 


plaints:^ and it is evident, from their conversa¬ 
tion with Maxiinin and Priscus in the royal 
village, that the valour and prudence of Adtius 
had not saved the Western Romans from the 
common ignominy of tribute. Yet his dexterous 
policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary 
peace; and a numerous army of Huns and 
Alani, whom he had attached to his person, was 
employed in the defence of Gaul. Two colonies 
of these barbarians were judiciously fixed in the 
territories of Valence and Orleans;* and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages 
of the Rh6ne and of the Loire. These savage 
allies were not indeed less formidable to the sub¬ 
jects than to the enemies of Rome. Their orig¬ 
inal settlement was enforced with the licentious 
violence of conquest; and the province through 
which they marched was exposed to all the 
calamities of an hostile invasion.* Strangers to 
the emperor or the republic, the Alani of Gaul 
were devoted to the ambition of Aetius; and 
though he might suspect that, in a contest w ith 
Attila himself^ they would revolt to the stand¬ 
ard of their national king, the patrician labour¬ 
ed to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal 
and resentment against the Goths, the Bur¬ 
gundians, and the Franks. 

The kingdom established by the Visigoths in 
the southern provinces of Gaul had gradually 
acquired strength and maturity; and the con¬ 
duct of those ambitious barbarians, either in 
peace or w»ar, engaged the perpetual vigilance 
of Aetius. After the death of Wallia, the Gothic 
sceptre devolved to Thcodoric, the son of the 
great Alaric;^* and his prosperous reign of more 
than thirty years over a turbulent people may 
be allowed to prove that his prudence was sup¬ 
ported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
body. Impatient of his narrow limits, Theodoric 
aspired to the possession of Arles, the wealthy 
scat of government and commerce; but the city 
w'as saved by the timely approach of Aetius; 
and the Gothic king, who had raised the siege 
with some loss and disgrace, was persuaded, for 
an adequate subsidy, to divert the martial 
valour of his subjects in a Spanish war. Vet 
Thcodoric still watched, and eagerly seized, the 
favourable moment of renewing his hostile at¬ 
tempts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, while 
the Belgic provinces were invaded by the Bur¬ 
gundians; and the public safety was threatened 
on every side by the apparent union of the 
enemies of Rome. On every side, the activity of 
Aetius and his Scythian cavalry opposed a firm 
and successful resistance. Twenty thousand 
Burgundians were slain in battle; and the re- 
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mains of the nation humbly accepted a depen¬ 
dent seat in the mountains of Savoy.^^ The walls 
of Narbonne had been shaken by the battering 
engines, and the inhabitants had endured the 
last extremities uf famine, when Count Litorius, 
approaching in silence, and directing each 
horseman to carry behind him two sacks of 
hour, cut his way through the entrenchments of 
the besiegers. The siege was immediately rais¬ 
ed; and the more decisive victory, which is 
ascribed to the p>ersonal conduct of Aetius him¬ 
self, was marked with the blood of eight thou¬ 
sand Goths. But in the absence of the patrician, 
who was hastily summoned to Italy by some 
public or private interest, Count Litorius suc¬ 
ceeded to the command; and his presumption 
soon discovered that far different talents are 
required to lead a wing of cavalry, or to direct 
the operations of an important war. At the head 
of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Toulouse, full of careless contc-rnpt for 
an enemy whom his misfortunes had rendered 
prudent, and his situation made desperate. The 
predictions of the augurs had inspired Litorius 
with the profane confidence that he should 
enter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the 
imsi which he reposed in his Pagan allies en¬ 
couraged him to reject the fair conditions of 
peace which were repeatedly proposed by the 
bishops in the name of Theodoric. The king of 
the Goths exhibited in his distress the edifying 
contrast of Christian piety and moderation; nor 
did he lay aside his sackcloth and ashes till he 
was prepared to arm for the cotnbat. His sol¬ 
diers, animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The 
conflict was obstinate; the slaughter was mu¬ 
tual. The Roman general, after a total defeat, 
which could be imputed only to his unskilful 
rashness, was actually led through the streets of 
I’oulouse, not in his own, but in an hostile 
triumph; and the misery which he experienced, 
in a long and ignominious captivity, excited the 
compassion of the barbarians themselves.** 
Such a loss, in a country whose spirit and fi¬ 
nances were long since exhausted, could not 
easily be repaired; and the Goths, assuming, in 
their turn, the sentiments bf ambition and re¬ 
venge, would have planted their victorious 
standards on the banks of the Rhdne, if the 
presence of Aetius had not restored strength 
and discipline to the Romans.** The two armies 
expected the signal of a decisive action; but the 
generals, who were conscious of each other’s 
force, and doubtful of their own superiority, 
prudently sheathed their swords in the field of 


battle; and their reconciliation was permanent 
and sincere. Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, 
appears to have deserved the love of his sub¬ 
jects, the confidence of his allies, and the esteem 
of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six 
valiant sons, who were educated with equal 
care in the exercises of the barbarian camp, and 
in those of the Gallic schools: from the study of 
the Roman jurisprudence they acquired the 
theory, at least, of law and justice; and the har¬ 
monious sense of Virgil contributed to soften 
the asperity of their native manners. The two 
daughters of the Gothic king were given in 
marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain 
and Africa; but these illustrious alliances were 
pregnant with guilt and discord. The queen of 
the Suevi bcw'^ailcd the death of an husband, 
inhumanly massacred by her brother. The prin¬ 
cess of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous 
tyrant, whom she called her father. I’he cruel 
Gcnseric suspected that his son’s wife had con¬ 
spired to poison him; the supposed crime was 
punished by the amputation of her nose and 
ears; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric 
was ignominitmsly returned to the court of 
Toulouse in that deformed and mutilated con¬ 
dition. This horrid act, which must seem in- 
O'cdiblc to a civilised age, drew tears from every 
spectator; but Theodoric was urged, by the 
feelings of a parent and a king, to revenge su( h 
irreparable injuries. I'hc Imperial ministers, 
who always cherished the discord of the bar¬ 
barians, would have supplied the Goths with 
arms, and siiips, and trea.^urcs, lor the Aim an 
war; and the cruelty of Genseric might have 
been fatal to hinisell, if the artful Vandal hud 
not armed, in his cause, the formidable pow'cr 
of the fluns. His rich gifts and pressing solicita¬ 
tions inflamed the ambition of Attila; and the 
designs of Aetius and Theodoric were prevented 
by the invasion of Gaul.*** 

The Franks, whose monarchy was still con¬ 
fined to the neighbourhood of the Lower 
Rhine, had wisely established the right of he¬ 
reditary succession in the noble family of the 
Merovingians.*® These princes were elevated 
on a buckler, the symbol of military com-’ 
mand ;*" and the royal fashion of long hair was 
the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their 
fiaxen locks, which they combed and dressed 
with singular care, hung down in flowing ring¬ 
lets on their back and shoulders; while the rest 
of the nation were obliged, cither by law or cus¬ 
tom, to shave the hinder part of their head, to 
comb their hair over the forehead, and to con- 
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tent themselves with the ornament of two small 
whiskers.^** The lofty stature of the Franks and 
their blue eyes denoted a Germanic origin; 
their close apparel accurately expressed the 
figure of their limbs; a weighty sword was sus¬ 
pended from a broad belt; their bodies were 
protected by a large shield: and these warlike 
barbarians were trained from their earliest youth 
to run, to leap, to swim; to dart the javelin or 
battle-axe with unerring aim; to advance with¬ 
out hesitation against a superior enemy; and to 
maintain, cither in life or death, the invincible 
reputation of their ancestors.^® Clodion, the first 
ol their long-haired kings wliose uame and ac¬ 
tions are mentioned in authentic history, held his 
residence at I'lispargum,®® a village or fortress, 
whose place may be assigned between Louvain 
and Brussels. From the report of his spies the 
king of the Franks was informed that the de¬ 
fenceless state of the second Bclgic must yield, 
on the slightest attack, to the valour of his sub¬ 
jects. I le boldly penetrated through the thickets 
and morasses of the Carbonarian forest oc- 
cuph’d 'll may and Cambray, the only cities 
which existed in the fifth century; and extended 
his conquests as far as the river Somme, over a 
desolate country whose cultivation and popu¬ 
lousness are the eflects of more recent indus¬ 
try.-- While Clodion lay encamped in the plains 
of Artois,and celebrated with vain and osten¬ 
tatious security the marriage perhaps of his son, 
the nuptial least was interrupted by the une.v- 
pected and unwelcome presence of Actius, w'ho 
liad passed the Somme at the head of his light 
cavalry. The tables, which had been spread 
under the shelter of a hill along the banks of a 
pleasant stream, were rudely overturned; the 
franks were oppressed before they could rccov- 
<*r their arms or their ranks, and their unavail¬ 
ing valour was fatal only to themselves. The 
loaded waggons which had followed their 
march alforded a rich booty; and the virgin- 
bride with her female attendants submitted to 
the new lovers who were imposed on them by 
the chance of war. This advantage, which had 
been obtained by the skill and activity of Aeti- 
us, might reflect some disgrace on the military 
prudence of Clodion; but the king of the Franks 
soon regained his strength and reputation, and 
still maintained the possession of his Gallic 
kingdom from the Rhine to the Sominc.*^ Un¬ 
der his reign, and most probably from the en¬ 
terprising spirit of his subjects, the three 
capitals, Kfentz, Treves, and Cologne, experi¬ 
enced the cfl’ects of hostile cruelty and avarice. 
The distress of Cologne was prolonged by the 


perpetual dominion of the same barbarians who 
evacuated the ruins of Treves, and Treves, 
which in the space of forty years had been four 
times bcsiegccl and pillaged, was disposed to 
lose the memory of her afflictions in the vain 
amusements of the circus.^*^ The death of Clo¬ 
dion, after a reign of twenty years, exposed his 
kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two 
sons. Meroveus, the younger,*® was persuaded 
to implore the protection of Rome; he w^ re¬ 
ceived at the Imperial court as the ally of 
Valcntinian and the adopted son of the patri¬ 
cian Aetius, and dismissed to his native country 
with splendid gifts and the strongest assurances 
of friendship and support. During his absence 
his elder brother had solicited with equal ar¬ 
dour the formidable aid of Attila; and the king 
of the Huns embraced an alliance which facili¬ 
tated the passage of the Rhine, and justified by 
a specious and honourable pretence the inva¬ 
sion of Gaul.2^ 

When Attila declared his resolution of sup¬ 
porting the cause of his allies the Vandals and 
the Franks, at the same time, and almost in the 
spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage monarch 
professed himself the lover and the champion of 
the princess Honoria. The sister of Valcntinian 
was educated in the palace of Ravenna; and as 
her marriage might be productive of some dan¬ 
ger to the state, she w^as raised, by the title of 
Augusta above the hof>cs of the most presump¬ 
tuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no 
sooner attained the sixteenth year of her age 
than she detested the importunate greatness 
which must for ever exclude her from the com¬ 
forts of honourable love: in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp Honoria sighed, yield¬ 
ed to the impulse of nature, and threw herself 
into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her 
guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of 
imperious man) were soon betrayed by the ap¬ 
pearances of pregnancy: but the disgrace of the 
royal family w'as published to the world bv the 
imprudence of the empress Placidia, who dis¬ 
missed her daughter, after a strict and shameful 
confinement, to a remote exile at Constanti¬ 
nople. The unhappy princess passed twelve or 
fourteen years in the irksome society of the sis¬ 
ters of Theodosius and their chosen virgins, to 
w’hosc crown Honoria could no longer aspire, 
and w'hose monastic assiduity of prayer, fasting, 
and vigils she reluctantly imitated. Her impa¬ 
tience of long and hopeless celibacy urged her 
to embrace a strange and desjjcratc resolution. 
The name of Attila was familiar and formidable 
at Constantinople, and his frequent embassies 
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entertained a perpetual intercourse between bis 
camp and the Imperial palace. In the pursuit of 
love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of 
Placidia sacrificed every duty and every preju¬ 
dice, and offered to deliver her person into the 
arms of a barbarian of whose language she was 
ignorant, whose figure was scarcely human, and 
whose religion and manners she abhorred. By 
the ministry of a faithful eunuch she trans¬ 
mitted to Attila a ring, the pledge of her affec¬ 
tion, and earnestly conjured him to claim her as 
a lawful spouse to whom he had been secretly 
betrothed. These indecent advances were re¬ 
ceived, however, with coldness and disdain; 
and the king of the Huns continued to multiply 
the number of his wives till his love was awak¬ 
ened by the more forcible passions of ambition 
and avarice. The invasion of Gaul was preceded 
and justified by a formal demand of the prin¬ 
cess Honoria, with a just and equal share of the 
Imperial patrimony. His predecessors, the an¬ 
cient Tanjous, had often addressed in the same 
hostile and peremptory manner the daughters 
of China; and the pretensions of Attila were not 
less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm 
but temperate refusal was communicated to his 
ambassadors. The right of female succession, 
though it might derive a specious argument 
from the recent examples of Placidia and Pul- 
cheria, was strenuously denied, and the indis¬ 
soluble engagements of Honoria Were opposed 
to the claims of her Scythian lover.-*® On the 
discovery of her connection with the king of the 
Huns, the guilty princess had bden sent away, 
as an object of hprror, from Constantinople to 
Italy: her life was spared, but the ceremony of 
her marriage was performed with some obscure 
and nominal husband before she was immured 
in a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes 
and misfortunes which Honoria might have es¬ 
caped had she not been born the daughter of an 
emperor.*® 

A native of Gaul and a contemporary, the 
learned and eloquent Sidonius, who was after¬ 
wards bishop of Clermont, had made a promise 
to one of his friends that he would compose a 
regular history of the war of Attila. If the mod¬ 
esty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from 
the prosecution of this interesting work,*^ the 
historian would have related with the simplicity 
of truth those memorable events to which the 
poet» in vague and doubtful metaphors, has 
concisely alluded.*® The kings and nations of 
Germany and Scythia, from the Volga perhaps 
to the Danube, obeyed the warlike summons of 
Attila. From the royal village in the plains of 


Hungary his standard moved towards the West, 
and after a march of seven or eight hundred 
miles he reached the confiux of the Rhine and 
the Ncckar, where he was joined by the Franks 
who adhered to his ally, the elder of the sons of 
Clodion. A troop of light barbarians who roam¬ 
ed in quest of plunder might choose whe winter 
for the convenience of passing the river on the 
ice, but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns 
required such plenty of forage and provisions as 
could be procured only in a milder season; the 
Hcrcynian forest supplied materials for a bridge 
of boats, and the hostile myriads were poured 
with resistless violence into the Bejgic prov¬ 
inces.** The consternation of Gaul was univer¬ 
sal, and the various fortunes of its cities have 
been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms 
and miracles.** Troyes was saved by the merits 
of St. Lupus; St. Servatiiis was removed from 
the world that he might not behold the ruin of 
Tongres; and the prayers of St. Genevieve 
diverted the inarch of Attila from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris. But as the greatest pait of 
the Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints 
and soldiers, they were l^esieged and stormed 
by the Huns, who practised, in the example of 
Metz,** their customary maxims of war. They 
involved in a promiscuous massacre the priests 
who served at the altar and the infants who, in 
the hour of danger, had been providently bap¬ 
tised by the bishop; the flourishing city was 
delivered to the flames, and a solitaiy chapel of 
St, Stephen marked the place where it formerly 
stood. From the Rhine and the Moselle, Attila 
advanced into the heart of Gaul, crossed the 
Seine at Au.xerre, and after a long and laborious 
march fixed his camp under the walls of Or¬ 
leans. He was desirous of securing his conquests 
by the possession of an advantageous jiost which 
commanded the passage of the Loire; and he 
depended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, 
king ot the Alani, who had promised to betray 
the city and to revolt from the service of the 
empire. But this treacherous conspiracy was 
detected and disappointed: Orleans had been 
strengthened with recent fortifications, and the 
assaults of the Huqs were vigorously repelled 
by the faithful valour of the soldiers or citizens 
who defended the place. The pastoral diligence 
of Anianus, a bishop of primitive sanctity and 
consummate prudence, exhausted every art of 
religious policy to support their courage till the 
arrival of the expected succours. After an ob¬ 
stinate siege the walls were shaken by the bat¬ 
tering rams; the Huns had already occupied 
the suburbs, and the people who were incapable 
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of bearing arms lay prostrate in prayer. Ani- 
anus, who anxiously counted the days and 
hours, despatched a trusty messenger to observe 
from the rampart the face of the distant coun¬ 
try. He returned twice without any intelligence 
that could inspire hope or comfort; but in his 
third report he mentioned a small cloud which 
he had faintly descried at the extremity of the 
hori/.on. “It is the aid of God!** exclaimed the 
bishop in a tone of pious confidence; and the 
whole multitude repeated after him “It is the 
aid of God.’* The remote object, on which 
every eye was fixed, became each moment 
larger and more distinct; the Roman and Goth¬ 
ic banners were gradually perceived; and a 
favourable wind, blowing aside the dust, dis¬ 
covered, in deep array, the impatient squad¬ 
rons of Aetius and 'Fheodoric, who pressed for¬ 
wards to the relief of Orleans. 

Ihe facility with which Attila had penetrated 
into the heart of Gaul may be ascribed to his 
insidious policy as well as to the terror of his 
arms. His public declarations were skilfully 
mit'gaail by his private assurances; he alter¬ 
nately soothed and threatened the Romans and 
the Goths; and the courts of Ravenna and Tou¬ 
louse, mutually suspicious of each other’s in¬ 
tentions, beheld with supine indiflercncc the 
approach of their common enemy. Aetius was 
the sole guardian of the public safety; but his 
wisest measures were embarrassed by a faction 
which, since the death of Placidia, infested the 
Imperial palace: the youth of Italy trembled at 
the sound of the trumfX't; and the barbarians, 
who from fear or afiection were inclined to the 
cause of Attila, awaited with doubtful and venal 
faith the event of the war. The patrician passed 
the Alps at the head of some troops whose 
strength and numbers scarcely deserved the 
name of an army.*® But on his arrival at Arles 
or Lyons he was confounded by the intelligence 
that the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the de¬ 
fence of Gaul, had determined to expect within 
their own territories the formidable invader 
whom they professed to despise. The senator 
Avitus, who after the honourable exercise of the 
Praetorian pracfecture had retired to his estate 
in Auvergne, was persuaded to accept the im- 
]x>rtant embassy, which he executed with abil¬ 
ity and success. He represented to Thcodoric 
that an ambitious conqueror who aspired to the 
dominion of the earth could be resisted only by 
the firm anjd unanimous alliance of the powers 
whom he laboured to oppress. The lively elo¬ 
quence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors 
by the description of the injuries which their 


ancestors had suffered from the Huns, whose 
implacable fury still pursued them from the 
Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. He strenu¬ 
ously urged that it was the duty of every Chris¬ 
tian to save from sacrilegious violation the 
churches of God and the relies of the saints; 
that it was the interest of every barbarian who 
had acquired a settlement in Gaul to defend the 
fields and vineyards, whieh w'ere cultivated 
for his use, against the desolation of the Scythi¬ 
an shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evi¬ 
dence of truth, adopted the measure at once the 
most prudent and the most honourable, and 
declared that as the faithful ally of Aetius and 
the Romans he was ready to expose his life and 
kingdom for the common safety of Gaul.*^ The 
Visigoths, w'ho at that time were in the mature 
vigour of their fame and powder, obeyed with 
alacrity the signal of war, prepared their arms 
and horses, and assembled under the standard 
of their aged king, who was resolved, with his 
two eldest sons, Torismond and Theodoric, to 
command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined 
several tribes or nations that seemed to fluctu¬ 
ate bctv\een the Huns and the Romans. The 
indefatigable diligence of the patrician gradu¬ 
ally collected the troops of Gaul and Germany, 
who had formerly acknowledged themselves the 
subjects or soldiers of the republic, but who now 
claimed the rewards of voluntary service and 
the rank of independent allies; the La^ti, the 
Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the Bur¬ 
gundians, the Sarmatians or Alani, the Ripu- 
arians, and the Franks who followed Meroveus 
as their ia^vful prince. Such was the various 
army which, under the conduct of Aetius and 
Theodoric, advanced by rapid marches to re¬ 
lieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innu¬ 
merable host of Attila.*® 

On their approach the king of the Huns im¬ 
mediately raised the siege, and sounded a 
retreat to recall the foremost of his tioops from 
the pillage of a city which they had already 
entered.*® The valour of Attila was al\\a>'S 
guided by his prudence; and as he foresaw the 
fatal consequences of a defeat in the heart of 
Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the 
enemy in the plains of Chilons, whose smooth 
and level surface was adapted to the operations 
of his Scythian cavalry. But in this tumultuary 
retreat the vanguard of the Romans and their 
allies continually pressed, and sometimes en¬ 
gaged, the troops whom Attila had posted in 
the rear; the hostile columns, in the darkness of 
the night and the perplexity of the roads, might 
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encounter each other without design; and the 
bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepidae, in 
which fifteen thousand^** barbarians were slain, 
was a prelude to a more general and decisive 
action. The Catalaunian fields^^ spread them¬ 
selves round Ch&lons, and extend, according to 
the vague measurement of Jornandcs, to the 
length of one hundred and fifty, and the 
breadth of one hundred miles, over the whole 
province, which is entitled to the appellation of 
a champaign country. This spacious plain was 
distinguished, however, by some inequalities of 
ground; and the importance of an height which 
commanded the camp of Attila was understood 
and disputed by the two generals. The young 
and valiant Torismond first occupied the sum¬ 
mit; the Goths rushed with irresistible weight 
on the Huns, who laboured to ascend from the 
op[>osite side: and the possession of this advan¬ 
tageous post inspired both the troops and their 
leaders with a fair assurance of victory. The 
anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his 
priests and haruspices. It was reported that, 
after scrutinising the entrails of victims and 
scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysteri¬ 
ous language, his own defeat, with the death of 
his principal adversary; and that the barbarian, 
by accepting the equivalent, expressed his in¬ 
voluntary esteem for the superior merit of Ac- 
tius. But the unusual despondency which seem¬ 
ed to prevail among the Huns engaged Attila to 
use the expedient, so familiar to the generals of 
antiquity, of animating his troops by a military 
oration; and his language was that of a king 
who had often*fought and conquered at their 
head.*® He pressed them to consider their past 
glory, their actual danger, and their future 
hopies. The same fortune which opened the 
deserts and morasses of Scythia to their unarm¬ 
ed valour, which had laid so many warlike na¬ 
tions prostrate at their feet, had reserved the 
joys of this memorable field for the consumma¬ 
tion of their victories. The cautious steps of their 
enemies, their strict alliance, and their advan¬ 
tageous posts, he artfully represented as the 
effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visi¬ 
goths alone were the strength and nerves of the 
opposite army, and the Huns might securely 
trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close 
and compact order betrayed their apprehen¬ 
sions, and who were equally incapable of sup¬ 
porting the dangers or the fatigues of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predestination, so fa¬ 
vourable to martial virtue, was carefully incul¬ 
cated by the king of the Huns; who assured his 
subjects that the warriors, protected by Heaven, 


were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy; but that the unerring Fates would 
strike their victims in the bosom of inglorious 
peace. “I myself,” continued Attila, “will throw 
the first javelin, and the wretch who refuses to 
imitate the example of his sovereign is devoted 
to inevitable death.” The spirit of the barbari¬ 
ans was rekindled by the presence, the voice, 
and the example of their intrepid leader; and 
Attila, yielding to their impatience, immediate¬ 
ly formed his order of battle. At the head of his 
brave and faithful Huns, he occupied in person 
the centre of the line. The nations subject to his 
empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringi- 
ans, the Franks, the Burgundians, were extend¬ 
ed, on either hand, over the ample .space of the 
Catalaunian fields; the right wing was com¬ 
manded by Ardaric, king of the GepidtC; and the 
three valiant brothers who reigned over the 
Ostrogotlis were posted on the lelt to oppose the 
kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition 
of the allies was regulated by a difleient prin¬ 
ciple. Sangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in tlic centre: where his motions 
might be strictly watched, and his treachery 
might be instantly punished. Aeliiis assumed 
the command of the left, and Theodoric of the 
right wing; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have streu h- 
ed on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to 
the Atlantic were assembled on the plain of 
Chalons; but manv of these nations had been 
divided by faction, or conquest, or emigration; 
and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, 
w'hich threatened each other, presented the im¬ 
age of a civil war. 

The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and 
Romans form an interesting part of their na¬ 
tional manners. The attentive study of the mili¬ 
tary operations of Xenophon, or Ca‘sar, or 
Frederic, when they are described by the same 
genius which conceived and executed them, 
may tend to improve (if such improvement can 
be wished) the art of destroying the human spe¬ 
cies. But the battle of Chalons can only excite 
our curiosity by the magnitude of the object; 
since it was decided by the blind impetuosity 6f 
barbarians, and has been related by partial 
writers, whose civil and ecclesiastical profession 
secluded them from the knowledge of military 
affairs. Cassiodorus, however, had familiarly 
conversed with many Gothic warriors who 
served in that memorable engagement; “a con¬ 
flict,” as they informed him, “fierce, various, 
obstinate, and bloody; such as could not be 
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paralleled either in the present or in past ages.” 
The number of the slain amounted to one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-two thousand, or, according to 
another account, three hundred thousand per¬ 
sons;'*^ and these incredible exaggerations sup¬ 
pose a real and effective loss, sufficient to justify 
the historian’s remark that whole generations 
may be swept away by the madness of kings in 
the space of a single hour. After the mutual and 
repeated discharge of missile weapons, in which 
the archers of Scythia might signalise their su¬ 
perior dexterity, the cavalry and infantry of the 
two armies were furiously mingled in closer 
combat. The Huns, who fought under the eyes 
of their king, pierced through the feeble and 
doubtful centre of the allies, separated their 
wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole 
force against the Visigoths. As Theodoric rode 
along the ranks to animate his troops, he re¬ 
ceived a mortal stroke from the javelin of An- 
dages, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell 
from his horse. The wounded king was oppress¬ 
ed in the general disorder and trampled under 
the feet ol his own cavalry; and this important 
death served to explain the ambiguous prophecy 
of the haruspices. Attila already exulted in the 
confidence of victory, when the valiant Toris- 
mond descended from the hills, and verified the 
remainder of the prediction. The Visigoths, who 
had been thrown into confusion by the flight, 
or defection, of the Alani, gradually restored 
their order of battle; and the Huns w'ere un¬ 
doubtedly vanejuished, since Attila was com¬ 
pelled to retreat. He had exposed his person 
with the rashness of a private soldier; but the 
intrepid troops of the centre had pushed for¬ 
wards beyond the rest of the line; their attack 
was faintly supported; their flanks were un¬ 
guarded; and the conquerors of Scythia and 
Germany w^re saved by the approach of the 
night from a total defeat. They retired within 
the circle of waggons that lortified their camp; 
and the dismounted squadrons prepared them¬ 
selves for a defence to which neither their arras 
nor their temper were adapted. The event was 
doubtful: but Attila had secured a last and hon¬ 
ourable resource. The saddles and rich furni¬ 
ture of the cavalry were collected by his order 
into a funeral pile; and the magnanimous bar¬ 
barian had resolved, if his entrenchments sliould 
be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and 
to deprive his enemies of the glory which they 
might have acquired by the death or captivity 
of Attila.^* 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal 


disorder and anxiety. The inconsiderate cour¬ 
age of Torismond was tempted to urge the pur¬ 
suit, till he unexpectedly found himself, with a 
few followers, in the midst of the Scythian wag¬ 
gons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat he 
was thrown from his horse; and the Gothic 
prince must have perished like his father, if his 
youthful strength and the intrepid zeal of his 
companions had not rescued him from this dan¬ 
gerous situation. In the same manner, but on 
the left of the line, A6tius hinLself, separated 
from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and 
anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped 
the hostile troops that were scattered over the 
plains of Chalons; and at length reached the 
camp of the Goths, w'hich he could only fortify 
with a slight rampart of shields till the dawn of 
day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied 
of the defeat of Attila, w^ho still remained in¬ 
active within his entrenchments; and when he 
contemplated the bloodv scene, he observ^ed, 
with secret satisfaction, that the loss had prin¬ 
cipally fallen on the barbarians. The body of 
Theodoric, pierced with honourable wounds, 
was discovered under a heap of the slain: his 
subjects bewailed the death of their king and 
father; but their tears were mingled with songs 
and acclamations, and his funeral rites were 
performed in the face of a vanquished enemy. 
The Goths, clashing their arms, elevated on a 
buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom they 
justly ascribed the glory of their success; and 
the new king accepted the obligation of revenge 
as a sacred portion of his paternal inheritance. 
Yet the (Joths themselves were astonished by 
the tierce and undaunted aspect of their for¬ 
midable antagonist; and their historian has 
compared Attila to a lion encompassed in his 
den and threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury. 'Fhe kings and nations who might have 
deserted his standard in the hour of distress were 
made sensible that the displeasure of their 
monarch w»as the most imminent and inevitable 
danger. .Ml his instruments of martial music in¬ 
cessantly sounded a loud and animating strain 
of defiance; and the foremost troops, who ad¬ 
vanced to the assault, were checked or destroyed 
by showers of arrows from every side of the en¬ 
trenchments. It was determined in a general 
council of war to besiege the king of the Huns in 
his camp, to intercept his provisions, and to re¬ 
duce him to the alternative of a disgraceful 
treaty or an unequal combat. But the impa¬ 
tience of the barbarians soon disdained these 
cautious and dilatory measures: and the mature 
policy of AStius was apprehensive that, after the 
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extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be 
oppressed by the pride and power of the Gothic 
nation. The patrician exerted the superior as¬ 
cendant of authority and reason to calm the 
passions which the son of Theodoric considered 
as a duty; represented, with seeming affection 
and real truth, the dangers of absence and de¬ 
lay; and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, 
by his speedy return, the ambitious designs of 
his brothers, who might occupy the throne and 
treasures of Toulouse.^* After the departure of 
the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, 
Attila was surprised at the vast silence that 
reigned over the plains of Chilons: the suspi¬ 
cion of some hostile stratagem detained him 
several days within the circle of his waggons, 
and his retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the 
last victory which was achieved in the name of 
the Western empire. Meroveus and his Franks, 
obser\'ing a prudent distance, and magnifying 
the opinion of their strength by the numerous 
fires which they kindled every night, continued 
to follow the rear of the Huns till they reached 
the confines of Thuringia. The Thuringians 
served in the army of Attila: they traversed, 
both in their march and in their return, the 
territories of the Franks; and it was perhaps in 
this war that they exercised the cruelties which, 
about fourscore years afterwards, were revenged 
by the son of Clovis. They massacred their hos¬ 
tages, as well as their captives: two hundred 
young maidens were tortured with exquisite 
and unrelenting rage; their bodies were tom 
asunder by wild horses, or their bones were 
crushed under the weight of rolling waggons; 
and their unbdried limbs were abandoned on 
the public roads as a prey to dogs and vultures. 
Such were those savage ancestors whose imagi¬ 
nary virtues have sometimes excited the praise 
and envy of civilised ages!^^ 

Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the rep¬ 
utation of Attila were impaired by the failure of 
the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing spring he 
repeated his demand of the princess Honoria 
and her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected or eluded; and the indignant 
lover immediately took the held, passed the 
Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia with 
an innumerable host of barbarians. Those bar¬ 
barians were unskilled in the methods of con¬ 
ducting a regular siege, which, even among the 
ancients, required some knowledge, or at least 
some practice, of the mechanic arts. But the 
labour of many thousand provincials and cap¬ 
tives, whose lives were sacrificed without pity, 
might execute the most painful and dangerous 


work. The skill of the Roman artists might be 
corrupted to the destruction of their country. 
The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a for¬ 
midable train of battering rams, movable tur¬ 
rets, and engines that threw stones, darts, and 
fire;^* and the monarch of the Huns employed 
the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emulation, 
and interest, to subvert the only barrier which 
delayed the conquest of Italy. Aquileia was at 
that period one of the richest, the most popu¬ 
lous, and the strongest of the maritime cities of 
the Hadriatic coast. The Gothic auxiliaries, 
who appear to have served under their native 
princes, Alaric and Antala, communicated 
their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still re¬ 
membered the glorious and successful resistance 
which their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, 
inexorable barbarian, who disgraced the ma¬ 
jesty of the Roman purple. Three months were 
consumed without effect in the siege of Aqui¬ 
leia; till the want of provisions and the clam¬ 
ours of his army compelled Attila to relinquish 
the enterprise, and reluctantly to issue his or¬ 
ders that the troops should stiike their tents the 
next morning, and begin their retieat. But as he 
rode round the walls, picnsive, angry, and dis¬ 
appointed, he observed a stork preparing to 
leave her nest in one of the towers, and to fly 
with her infant family towards the country. He 
seized, with the ready penetration of a states¬ 
man, this trifling incident which chance had 
oftered to supersiltion; and exclaimed, in a loud 
and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so 
constantly attached to human society, would 
never have abandoned her ancient seats unless 
those towers had been devoted to impending 
ruin and solitude.® I’hc favourable omen in¬ 
spired an assurance of victory; the siege was re¬ 
newed, and prosecuted with fresh vigour; a 
large breach was made in the part of the wall 
from whence the stork had taken her flight; the 
Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury; and the succeeding generation could 
scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia.®® After 
this dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his 
march; and as he passed, the cities of Altinum, 
Concordia, and Padua were reduced into heaps 
of stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Beggamo, were exposed to the ra¬ 
pacious cruelty Qf the Huns. Milan and Pavia 
submitted, without resistance, to the loss of their 
wealth; and applauded the unusual clemency 
which preserved from the flames the public as 
well as private buildings, and spared the lives of 
the captive multitude. The popular traditions 
of Comum, Turin, or Modena may justly be 
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guspected; yet they concur with more authentic 
evidence to prove that Attila spread his rav¬ 
ages over the rich plains of modern Lombardy, 
which are divided by the Po, and bounded by 
the Alps and Apennine/’* When he took posses¬ 
sion of the royal palace of Milan, he was sur¬ 
prised and ofiended at the sight of a picture 
which represented the Caesars seated on their 
throne, and the princes of Scythia prostrate at 
their feet. The revenge which Attila inflicted on 
this monument of Roman vanity was harmless 
and ingenious. He commanded a painter to re¬ 
verse the figuri's and the attitudes; and the em¬ 
perors were delineated on the same canvas ap¬ 
proaching in a suppliant posture to empty their 
bags of tributary gold before the throne of the 
Scythian monarch.^® The spectators must have 
confessed the truth and propriety of the altera¬ 
tion; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on 
this singular occasion, the well-known fable of 
the dispute between the lion and the man.*’ 

It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of 
Attila, that the grass never grew on the spot 
whsH i»ii horse had trod. Yet the savage de¬ 
stroyer undcsignedly laid the foundations of a 
republic which revived, in the feudal state of 
Eurojje, the art and spirit of a commercial in¬ 
dustry. The celebrated name of Venice, or Ven- 
ctia,*^ was formerly dill used over a large and 
fertile province of Italy, from the coniines of 
Pannonia to the river Addua, and from the Po 
to the Rh.Ttian and the Julian Alps. Before the 
irruption of the barbarians, fifty Venetian cities 
flourished in peace and prosperity: Aquilcia 
was placed in the most conspicuous station: but 
the ancient dignity of Padua was supjKirtcd by 
agriculture and manufactures; and the properly 
of five hundred citizens, who were entitled to 
the cqu(‘strian rank, must have amounted, at 
the strictest computation, to one million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. Many families of 
Aquilcia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who 
fled from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, 
though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring is¬ 
lands.** At the extremity of the Gulf, where the 
Hadriatic feebly imitates the tides of the ocean, 
near an hundred small islands are separated by 
shallow water from the continent, and protect¬ 
ed from the waves by several long slips of land, 
which admit the entrance of vessels through 
some secret and narrow channels.** Till the 
middle of the fifth century these remote and se¬ 
questered spots remained without cultivation, 
with few inhabitants, and almost without a 
name. But the nlanners of the Venetian fugi¬ 
tives, their arts and their government, were 


gradually formed by their new situation; and 
one of the epistles of Cassiodorus,*^ which de¬ 
scribes their condition about seventy years 
afterwards, may be considered as the primitive 
monument of the republic. The minister of 
Theodoric compares them, in his quaint de¬ 
clamatory style, to waterfowl, who had fixed 
their nests on the bosom of the waves; and 
though he allows that the Venetian provinces 
had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates that they were now reduced by mis¬ 
fortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the common, and almost the univer¬ 
sal, food of every rank: their only treasure con¬ 
sisted in the plenty of salt which they extracted 
from the sea: and the exchange of that commod¬ 
ity, so essential to human life, was substituted 
in the neighbouring markets to the currency of 
gold and silver. A people whose habitations 
might be doubtfully assigned to the earth or 
w^er soon became alike familiar with the two 
elements; and the demands of avarice succeed¬ 
ed to those of necessity. The islanders, who, 
from Grado to Chiozza, were intimately con¬ 
nected with each other, penetrated into the 
heart of Italy, by the secure, though laborious, 
navigation of the rivers and inland canals. Their 
vessels, whicli were continually increasing in 
size and number, visited all the harbours of the 
Gulf; and the marriage which Venice annually 
celebrates with the Hadriatic was contracted in 
her early infancy. The epistle of Cassiodonis, 
the Praetorian pracfect, is addressed to the mari¬ 
time tribunes; and he exhorts them, in a mild 
lone of authority, to animate the zeal of their 
countrymen for the public service, which re¬ 
quired their assistance to transf)ort the maga¬ 
zines of wine and oil from the province of Istria 
to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous 
office of these magistrates is explained bv the 
tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands, 
twelve tribunes, or judges, were created by an 
annual and popular election. The existence of 
the Venetian republic under the Gothic king¬ 
dom of Italy is attested by the same authentic 
record which annihilates their lofty claim of 
original and perpetual independence.** 

The Italians, who had long since renounced 
the exercise of arms, were surprised, after forty 
years’ peace, by the approach of a formidable 
barbarian, whom they abhorred as the enemy 
of their religion as well as of their republic. A- 
midst the general consternation, A^tius alone 
was incapable of fear; but it was impossible 
that he should achieve alone and unassisted any 
military exploits worthy of his former renown. 
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The barbarians who had defended Gaul refused 
to march to the relief of Italy; and the succours 
promised by the Eastern emperor were distant 
and doubtful. Since Aetius, at the head of his 
domestic troops, still maintained the field, and 
harassed or retarded the marcli of Attila, he 
never showed himself more truly great than at 
the time when his conduct was blamed by an 
ignorant and ungrateful people.*® If the mind of 
Valenti nian had been susceptible of any gener¬ 
ous sentiments, he would have chosen such a 
general for his example and his guide. But the 
timid grandson of Theodosius, instead of shar¬ 
ing the dangers, escaped from the sound, of 
war; and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to 
Rome, from an impregnable fortress to an open 
capital, betrayed his secret intention of aban¬ 
doning Italy as soon as the danger should ap¬ 
proach his Imperial person. This shameful ab¬ 
dication was suspended, however, by the spirit 
of doubt and delay which commonly adheres to 
pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes corrects 
their pernicious tendency. The Western emper¬ 
or, with the senate and people of Rome, em¬ 
braced the more salutary resolution of depre¬ 
cating, by a solemn and suppliant embassy, the 
wrath of Attila. This important commission was 
accepted by Avienus, who, from his birth and 
riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train 
of his clients, and his personal abilities, held the 
first rank in the Roman senate. The specious 
and artful character of Avienus^*^ was admirably 
qualified to conduct a negotiation either of pub¬ 
lic or private interest; his colleague Trigetius 
had exercised the Praetorian praefecture of Italy; 
and Leo, bishop of Rome, consented to expose 
his life for the safety of his flock. The genius of 
Leo was exercised and displayed in the public 
misfortunes; and he has deserved the appella¬ 
tion of Great by the successful zeal with which 
he laboured to establish his opinions and his 
authority, under the venerable names of ortho¬ 
dox faith and ecclesiastical discipline. The Ro¬ 
man ambassadors were introduced to the tent 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where 
the slow-winding Mincius is lost in the foaming 
waves of the lake Benacus,*'^ and trampled, with 
his Scythian cavalry, the farms of Catullus and 
Virgil.** The barbarian monarch listened with 
favourable, and even respectful, attention; and 
the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the 
immense ransom or dowry of the princess Hon- 
oria. The state of his army might facilitate the 
treaty and hasten his retreat. Their martial 
spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence 
of a warm climate. The shepherds of the North, 


whose ordinary food consisted of milk and raw 
flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use 
of bread, of wine, and of meat prepared and 
seasoned by the arts of cookery; and the prog¬ 
ress of disease revenged in some measure the 
injuries of the Italians.®^ When Attila declared 
his resolution of carrying his victorious arms to 
the gates of Rome, he was admonished by his 
friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric 
had not long survived the conquest of the eter¬ 
nal city. His mind, superior to real danger, was 
assaulted by imaginary terrors; nor could he 
escape the influence of superstition, which had 
so often been subservient to his designs.®** The 
pressing eloquence of Leo, his majestic asp>ect 
and sacerdotal rol>es, excited the veneration of 
Attila for the spiritual father of the Christians. 
The apparition of the two apostles of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, who menaced the barbarian with 
instant dt^ath if he rejected the prayer of their 
successor, is one of the noblest legends of eccle¬ 
siastical tradition. 'Ihe safety of Rome might 
deserve the interposition of celestial bt^ngs; and 
some indulgence is due to a fable which has 
been represented by the pencil of Raphael and 
the chisel of Algardi.®® 

Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, 
he threatened to return more dreadful, and 
more implacable, if his bride, the princess Hon- 
oria, were not delivered to his ambassadors 
within the teriq^ stipulated by the treaty. Yet, 
in the meanwhile, Attila relieved his tender 
anxiety, by adding a beautiful maid, whose 
name was Ildico, to the list of his innumerable 
wives.®^ Their marriage was celebrated with 
barbaric pomp and festivity, at his wooden pal¬ 
ace beyond the Danube; and the monarch, op¬ 
pressed with wine and sleep, retired at a late 
hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His 
attendants continued to respect his pleasures or 
his repose the greatest part of the ensuing day, 
till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and 
suspicions; and, after attempting to awaken At¬ 
tila by loud and repeated cries, they at length 
broke into the royal apartment. They found the 
trembling bride sitting by the bedside, hiding 
her face with her veil, and lamenting her ovvn 
danger, as well ts the death of the king, who 
had expired during the night.®® An artery had 
suddenly burst: hnd as Attila lay in a supine 
posture, he was suffocated by a torrent of blood, 
which, instead of finding a passage through the 
nostrils, regurgitated into the lungs and stom¬ 
ach. His body was solemnly exposed in the 
midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion; and 
the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling 
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round in measured evolutions, chanted a fu¬ 
neral song to the memory of a hero, glorious in 
his life, invincible in his death, the father of his 
people, the scourge of his enemies, and the ter¬ 
ror of the world. According to their national 
custom, the barbarians cut off a part of their 
hair, gashed their faces with unseemly wounds, 
and bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, 
not with the tears of women, but with the blood 
of warriors. The remains of Altila were en¬ 
closed within three coffins of gold, of silver, and 
of iron, and privately buried in the night: the 
spoils of nations were thrown into his grave; the 
captives who had opened the ground were in¬ 
humanly massacred; and the same Huns, who 
had indulged such excessive grief, feasted, with 
dissolute and intemperate mirth, about the re¬ 
cent sepulchre of their king. It was reported at 
Constantinople that, on the fortunate night in 
which he expired, Marcian beheld in a dream 
the bow of Attila broken asunder: and the re¬ 
port may be allowed to prove how seldom the 
image of that formidable barbarian was absent 
from OK’ mind of a Roman emperor.^ 

The revolution which subverted the empire 
of the Iluns established the fame of Attila, 
whose genius alone had sustained the huge and 
disjointed fabric. After his death the boldest 
chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; the most 
powerful kings refused to acknow'ledge a su¬ 
perior; and the numerous sons whom so many 
various mothers bore to the deceased monarch 
divided and disputed like a private inheritance 
the sovereign command of the nations of Ger¬ 
many and Scythia. The bold Ardaric felt and 
represented the disgrace of this servile partition; 
and his subjects, the warlike Gepida*, with the 
Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant 
brothers, encouraged their allies to vindicate 
the rights of freedom and royally. In a bloody 
and decisive conflict on the banks of the river 
Nctad in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidae, 
the sword of the Goths, the arrow's of the Huns, 
ihe Suevic infantry, the light arms of the Heruii, 
and the heavy weapons of the Alani, encounter¬ 
ed or supported each other; and the victory of 
Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of 
thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest 
son of Attila, lost his life and crown in the mem¬ 
orable battle of Netad; his early valour had 
raised him to the throne of the Acatzircs, a Scy¬ 
thian people, w'honi he subdued; and his father, 
who loved the superior merit, would have en¬ 
vied the death, of Ellac. His brother Dengisich, 
with an army of Huns still formidable in their 
flight and ruin, maintained his ground above 


fifteen years on the banks of the Danube. The 
palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, 
from the Carpathian hills to the Euxine, became 
the scat of a new power which was erected by 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidac. The Pannonian 
conquests, from Vienna to Sirmium, were occu¬ 
pied by the Ostrogoths; and the settlements of 
the tribes who had so bravely asserted their na¬ 
tive freedom were irregularly distributed ac¬ 
cording to the measure of their respective 
strength. Surrounded and oppressed by the 
multitude of his father’s slaves, the kingdom of 
Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wag¬ 
gons; his desperate courage urged him to in¬ 
vade the Eastern empire: he fell in battle, and 
his head, ignominiously exp>osed in the Hipp>o- 
dromc, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the 
people of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or 
superstiliously believed that Irnac, the young¬ 
est of his sons, was destined to perpetuate the 
glories of his race. The character of that prince, 
w'ho attempted to moderate the rashness of his 
brother Dengisich, was more suitable to the 
declining condition of the Huns; and Irnac, 
with his subject hordes, retired into the heart of 
the Lesser Scythia, liiey were soon ovcrw'helm- 
cd by a torrent of new barbarians, who followed 
the same road w’hich their own ancestors had 
formerly discovered. The Geougen^ or A\ares, 
whose residence is assigned by the Greek writers 
to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent 
tribes; till at length the Igours of the North, 
issuing from the cold Siberian regions winch 
produce the most valuable furs, spread them¬ 
selves over the desert as far as the Bor>'sthencs 
and the Caspian gates, and finally extinguished 
the empire of the Huns."' 

Such an event might contribute to the safety 
of the Eastern empire under the reign of a 
prince who conciliated the friendship, without 
forfeiting the esteem, of the barbarians. But the 
emperor of the West, the feeble and dissolute 
Valenlinian, who had reached his thirty-fifth 
year without attaining the age of reason or 
courage, abused this apparent security to un¬ 
dermine the foundations of his own throne by 
the murder of the* patrician Aetius. From the 
instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the 
man who was universally celebrated as the ter¬ 
ror of the barbarians and the support of the re¬ 
public; and his new favoiu-ite, the eunuch Herac- 
lius, aw'akencd the eitip>eror from the supine 
lethargy which might be disguised during the 
life of Placidia'- by the excuse of filial piety. The 
fame of Aetius, his wealth and dignity, the nu¬ 
merous and martial train of barbarian follow- 
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ers, hh powerful dependents who filled the cml 
offices oi the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudcntius, who was already contracted to 
Eudoxia, the emperor’s daughter, had raised 
him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious 
designs, of which he was secretly accused, ex¬ 
cited the fears as well as the resentment of Val- 
entinian. Aetius himself, supported by the con¬ 
sciousness of his merit, his services, and perhaps 
his innocence, seems to have maintained a 
haughty and indiscreet behaviour. The patri¬ 
cian offended his sovereign by an hostile dec¬ 
laration; he aggravated the offence by com¬ 
pelling him to ratify with a solemn oath a treaty 
of reconciliation and alliance; he proclaimed 
his suspicions, he neglected his safety; and from 
a vain confidence that the enemy whom he de¬ 
spised was incapable even of a manly crime, he 
rashly ventured his person in the palace of 
Rome. Whilst he urged, perhaps with intem¬ 
perate vehemence, the marriage of his son, Val- 
entinian, drawing his sword—the first sword he 
had ever drawn—plunged it in the breast of a 
general who had saved his empire: his courtiers 
and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate 
their master; and Aetius, pierced with an hun¬ 
dred wounds, fell dead in the royal presence. 
Boethius, the Praetorian praefect, was killed at 
the same moment; and before the event could 
be divulged, the principal friends of the patri¬ 
cian were summoned to the palace and sepa¬ 
rately murdered. The horrid deed, palliated by 
the specious names of justice and necessity, was 
immediately communicated by the emperor to 
his soldiers, his subjects, and his allies. The na¬ 
tions who were strangers or enemies to Aetius 
generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero; the barbarians who had been attached to 
his service dissembled their grief and resent¬ 
ment; and the public contempt which had been 
so long entertained for Valentinian was at once 
converted into deep and universal abhorrence. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a 
palace; yet the emperor was confounded by the 
honest reply of a Roman whose approbation he 
had not disdained to solicit. “I am ignorant, sir, 
of your motives or provocations; I only know 
that you have acted like a man who cuts off his 
right hand with his left.”^* 

The luxury of Rome seems to have attracted 
the long and frequent visits of Valentinian, who 
was consequently more despised at Rome than 
in any other part of his dominions. A republican 
spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as 
their authority, and even their supplies, became 
necessary for the support of his feeble govern¬ 


ment. The stately demeanour of an hereditary 
monarch offended their pride, and the pleasures 
of Valentinian were injurious to the peace and 
honour of noble families. The birth the em¬ 
press Eudoxia was equal to his own, and her 
charms and tender affection deserved those 
testimonies of love which her inconstant hus¬ 
band dissipated in vague and unlawful amours. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator of the 
Anician family, who had been twice consul, 
was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife; her 
obstinate resistance served only to irritate the 
desires of Valentinian, and he resolved to ac¬ 
complish them cither by stratagem or force. 
Deep gaming was one of the vices of the court; 
the emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, 
had gained from Maximus a considerable sum, 
uncourteously exacted his ring as a security for 
the debt, and sent it by a trusty messenger to 
his wife, with an order in her husband’s name 
that she should immediately attend the empress 
Eudoxia. The unsuspecting wife of Maximus 
was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial pal¬ 
ace; the emissaries of her impatient lover con¬ 
ducted her to a remote and silent bcd-chamber; 
and Valentinian violated, without remorse, the 
laws of hospitality. Her tears when she returned 
home, her deep afiliction, and the bitter re¬ 
proaches against a husband whom she con¬ 
sidered as the accomplice of his own shame, ex¬ 
cited Maximus a just revenge; the desire of 
revenge was stimulated by ambition; and he 
might reasonably aspire, by the free suflragc of 
the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested 
and despicable rival. Valentinian, who sup¬ 
posed that every human breast was devoid like 
his own of friendship and gratitude, had impru¬ 
dently admitted among his guards several do¬ 
mestics and followers of Aetius. Two of these, of 
barbarian race, were persuaded to execute a 
sacred and honourable duty by punishing with 
death the assassin of their patron: and their in¬ 
trepid courage did not long expect a favourable 
moment. Whilst Valentinian amused himself in 
the field of Mars with the spectacle of some mili¬ 
tary sports, they suddenly rushed upon him 
with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty 
Heraclius, and Stabbed the emperor to the 
heart, without tjhe least opposition from his 
numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in the 
tyrant’s death. Such was the fate of Valentinian 
the Third,’^^ the last Roman emperor of the 
family of Theodosius. He faithfully imitated the 
hereditary weakness of his cousin and his two 
uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the 
purity, the innocence, which alleviate in their 
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characters the want of spirit and ability. Valen- 
tinian was less excusable, since he had passions 
without virtues: even his religion was question¬ 
able; and though he never deviated into the 
paths of heresy, he scandalised the pious Chris¬ 
tians by his attachment to the profane arts of 
magic and divination. 

As early as the time of Cicero and Varro it 
was the opinion of the Roman augurs that the 
twelve vultures which Romulus had seen, repre¬ 
sented the twelve centuries assigned for the fatal 
period of his city.^® This prophecy, disregarded 
perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, 
inspired the people with gloomy apprehensions 
when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed and even 
posterity must acknowledge with some surprise 
that the arbitrary interpretation of an acciden¬ 
tal or fabulous circumstance has been seriously 
verified in the downfall of the Western empire. 
But its fall was announced by a clearer omen 
than the flight of vultures: the Roman govern¬ 
ment appeared every day less formidable to its 
enemies, more odious and oppressive to its sub¬ 
jects.’’ The taxes were multiplied with the pub¬ 


lic distress; economy was neglected in propor¬ 
tion as it became necessary; and the injustice of 
the rich shifted the unequal burden from them¬ 
selves to the people, whom they defrauded of 
the indulgences that might sometimes have allevi¬ 
ated their misery. The severe inquisition, which 
confiscated their goods and tortured their per¬ 
sons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to 
prefer the more simple tyranny of the barbari¬ 
ans, to fly to the woods and mountains^ or to 
embrace the vile and abject condition of mer¬ 
cenary servants. They abjured and abhorred 
the name of Roman citizens, which had former¬ 
ly excited the ambition of mankind. The Ar- 
morican provinces of Gaul and the greatest part 
of Spain were thrown into a state of disorderly 
independence by the confederations of the Ba- 
gaudae, and the Imperial ministers pursued 
with proscriptive laws and ineffectual arms the 
rebels whom they had made.’* If all the bar¬ 
barian conquerors had been annihilated in the 
same hour, their total destruction would not 
have restored the empire of the West: and if 
Rome still survived, she survived the loss of 
freedom, of virtue, and of honour. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Sack of Rome by Genseric, King of the Vandals. His Naval Depredations. Succes¬ 
sion of the last Emperors of the West, Maximus, Avitus, Majorian, Severus, 
Anthemius, Olybrius, Glycerius, Nepos, Augustulus. Total Extinction of the 
Western Empire. Reign of Odoacer, the first Barbarian King of Italy. 


T he loss or desolation of the provinces 
from the Ocean to the Alps impaired the 
glory and greatness of Rome: her inter¬ 
nal prosperity was irretrievably destroyed by 
the separation of Africa. The rapacious Van¬ 
dals confiscated the patrimonial estates of 
the senators, and intercepted the regular sub¬ 
sidies which relieved the poverty and encour¬ 
aged the idleness of the plebeians. The distress 
of the Romans was soon aggravated by an 
unexpected attack; and the province, so long 
cultivated for their use by industrious and obe¬ 
dient subjects, was armed against them by an 
ambitious barbarian. The Vandals and Alani, 
who followed the successful standard of Gen¬ 
seric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, 
which stretched along the coast above ninety 
days* journey from Tangier to Tripoli; but their 
narrow limits were pressed and confined, on 
either side, by the sandy desert and the Medi¬ 


terranean. The discovery and conquest of the 
Black nations, that might dwell Ixneath the 
torrid zone, could not tempt the rational ambi¬ 
tion of Genseric; but he cast his eyes towards 
the sea; he resolved to create a naval power, 
and his bold resolution was executed with steady 
and active perseverance. The woods of Mount 
Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nursery of tim¬ 
ber; his new subjects w^ere skilled in the arts of 
navigation and shipbuilding; he animated his 
daring Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare 
which would render every maritime country 
accessible to their arms; the Moors and Afri¬ 
cans were allured by the hopes of plunder; and, 
after an interval of six centuries, the fleets that 
issued from the port of Carthage again claimed 
the empire of the Mediterranean. The success 
of the Vandals, tlie conquest of Sicily, the sack 
of Palermo, and the frequent descents on the 
coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the 
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mother of Valentinian and the sister of Theo¬ 
dosius. Alliances were formed; and armaments, 
expensive and ineffectual, were prepared for 
the destruction of the common enemy, who re¬ 
served his courage to encounter those dangers 
which his policy could not prevent or elude. 
The designs of the Roman government were 
repeatedly baffled by his artful delays, ambigu¬ 
ous promises, and apparent concessions; and 
the interposition of his formidable confederate, 
the king of the Huns, recalled the emperors 
from the conquest of Africa to the care of their 
domestic safety. The revolutions of the palace, 
which left the Western empire without a de¬ 
fender and without a lawful prince, dispelled 
the apprehensions and stimulated the avarice 
of Genseric. He immediately equipped a num¬ 
erous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tilx:r, about three 
months after the death of Valentinian and the 
elevation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Max¬ 
imus^ was often alleged as a rare example of 
human felicity. His birth was noble and illus¬ 
trious, since he descended from the Anician 
family; his dignity was supported by an ade¬ 
quate patrimony in land and money; and these 
advantages of fortune were accompanied with 
liberal arts and decent manners, w'hich adorn 
or imitate the inestimable gifts of genius and 
virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was 
hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus 
appeared in public, he was surrounded by a 
train of grateful and obsequious clientsand it 
is possible that^mong these clients he might de¬ 
serve and possess some real friend. His merit 
was rewarded by the favour of the prince and 
senate; he thrice exercised the office of Prar- 
torian pra:fect of Italy; he was twice invested 
with the consulship, and he obtained the rank 
of patrician. These civil honours were not in¬ 
compatible with the enjoyment of leisure and 
tranquillity; his hours, according to the de¬ 
mands of pleasure or reason, were accurately 
distributed by a water-clock; and this avarice 
of time may be allowed to prove the sense which 
Maximus entertained of Iiis own happiness. The 
injury which he received from tlie emperor Val¬ 
entinian appears to excuse the most bloody re¬ 
venge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected, 
that, if the resistance of his wife had been sin¬ 
cere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it 
could never be restored if she had consented to 
the will of the adulterer. A patriot wo'ild have 
hesitated before he plunged himself and his 
country into those inevitable calamities which 


must follow the extinction of the royal house of 
Theodosius. 

The imprudent Maximus disregarded these 
salutary considerations: he gratified his resent¬ 
ment and ambition; he saw the bleeding corpse 
of Valentinian at his feet; and he heard himself 
saluted Emperor by the unanimous voice of the 
senate and people. But the day of his inaugura¬ 
tion was the last day of his happiness. He was 
imprisoned (such is the lively expression of Si- 
donius) in the palace; and after passing a sleep¬ 
less night, he sighed that he had attained the 
summit of his wishes, and aspired only to de¬ 
scend from the dangerous elevation. Oppressed 
by the weight of the diadem, he communicated 
his anxious thoughts to his friend and quarstor 
Fulgentius; and when he looked back with un¬ 
availing regret on the secure pleasures of his 
former life, the emperor exclaimed, “O fortu¬ 
nate Damocles, thy reign began and ended 
with the same dinner;” a well-known allusion, 
which Fulgentius afterwards repeated as an in¬ 
structive lesson for princes and subjects.® 

The reign of Maximus continued about three 
months. His hours, of which he had lost the 
command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilt, 
or terror; and his throne was shaken by the se¬ 
ditions of the soldiers, the people, and the con¬ 
federate barbarians. The marriage of his son 
Palladius with the eldest daughter of the late 
emperor might tend to establish the hereditary 
succession of his family; but the violence which 
he offered to the empress Eudoxia could pro¬ 
ceed only from the blind impulse of lust or re¬ 
venge. His own wife, the cause of these tragic 
events, had been seasonably removed by death; 
and the widow of Valentinian was compelled 
to violate her decent mourning, perhafis her 
real grief, and to submit to the embraces of a 
presumptuous usurper, whom she suspected as 
the assassin of her deceased husband. These sus¬ 
picions were soon justified by the indiscreet con¬ 
fession of MaxinuiS himself; and he wantonly 
provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who 
was still conscious that she descended from a 
line of emperors. From the East, however, Eu¬ 
doxia could not ^ope to obtain any effectual 
assistance: her father and her aunt Pulcheria 
were dead; her mother languished at Jerusalem 
in disgrace and exile; and the sceptre of Con¬ 
stantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She 
directed her eyes towards Carthage; secretly 
implored the aid of the king of the Vandals; 
and persuaded Genseric to improve the fair 
opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs 
by the specious names of honour, justice, and 
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compassion.^ Whatever abilities Maximus 
might have shown in a subordinate station, he 
was found incapable of administering an em¬ 
pire: and though he might easily have been in¬ 
formed of the naval preparations which were 
made on the opposite shores of Africa, he ex¬ 
pected with supine indifference the approach of 
the enemy, without adopting any measures of 
defence, of negotiation, or of a timely retreat. 
When the Vandals disembarked at the mouth 
of the Tiber, the emperor was suddenly roused 
from his lethargy by the clamours of a trembling 
and exasperated multitude. The only hope 
which presented itself to his astonished mind 
was that of a precipitate flight, and he exhorted 
the senators to imitate the example of their 
prince. But no sooner did Maximus appear in 
the streets than he was assaulted l)y a shower of 
stones: a Roman or a Burgundian soldier claim¬ 
ed the honour of the first wound; his mangled 
body was ignominiously cast into the Til^r; the 
Roman people rejoiced in the punishment 
which they had inllieted on the author of the 
pi biu ^ahunities; and the domestics of Eudoxia 
signalised their zeal in the service of their mis¬ 
tress.® 

On the third day after the tumult, Genseric 
boldly advanced from the port of Ostia to the 
gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally of 
the Roman youth, there issued from the gates 
an unarmed and venerable proces.sion of the 
bishop at the head of his clergy.® The fearless 
spirit of Leo, his authority and elotpience, affoin 
mitigated the fierceness of a barbarian conquer¬ 
or: the king of the Vandals promised to .spare 
the unresisting multitude, to protect the build¬ 
ings from fire, and to exempt the captives from 
torture; and although such orders were neither 
seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the me¬ 
diation of Leo was glorious to himself, and in 
some degree beneficial to his country. But Rome 
and its inhabitants w'ere delivered to the licen¬ 
tiousness of the Vandals and Moors, whose 
blind passions revenged the injuries of C'arthage. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights; 
and all that yet remained of public or private 
wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, W'as dili¬ 
gently transported to the vessels of Genseric. 
Among the spoils, the splendid relics of two 
temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a 
memorable example of the vicissitudes of hu¬ 
man and divine things. Since the abolition of 
Paganism, the Capitol had been violated and 
abandoned; yet the statues of the gods and 
heroes were still respected, and the curious roof 
of gilt bronze was reserved for the rapacious 


hands of Genseric.^ The holy instruments of the 
Jewish worship,® the gold table, and the gold 
candlestick with seven branches, originally 
framed according to the particular instructions 
of God himself, and which were placed in the 
sanctuary of his temple, had been ostentatiously 
displayed to the Roman people in the triumph 
of Titus. They were afterwards deposited in the 
temple of Peace; and at the end of four hundred 
years, the spoils of Jerusalem were transferred 
from Rome to Carthage, by a barbarian who 
derived his origin from the shores of the Baltic. 
These ancient monuments might attract the 
notice of curiosity as well as of avarice. But the 
Christian churches, enriched and adorned by 
the prevailing superstition of the times, aflord- 
ed more plentiful materials for sacrilege; and 
the pious liberality of piope Leo, who melted 
six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of 
an hundred pounds w eight, is an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair. In the 
forty-hve years that had elapsed since the 
Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome 
were in some measure restored; and it was diffi¬ 
cult cither to escape, or to satisfy, the avarice of 
a conqueror who possessed leisure to collect, 
and ships to transport, the wealth of the capital. 
I’he Imperial ornaments of the palace, the mag¬ 
nificent furniture and w'ardrobe, the sideboards 
of massy plate, were accumulated with disorder¬ 
ly rapine: the gold and silver amounted to sev¬ 
eral thousand talents; yet even the brass and 
copper W’ere laboriously removed. Eudoxia her¬ 
self, who advanced to meet her friend and de¬ 
liverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her 
ow’n conduct. She was rudclv stripped of her 
jcw'els; and the unfortunate empress, with her 
tw'o daughters, the onlv sur\*iving remains of 
the great 7'hcodosiiis, was compelled, as a cap¬ 
tive, to follow the haughty Vandal, who imme¬ 
diately hoisted sail, and returned with a pros¬ 
perous naxigation to the port of Carthage.® 
Many thousand Romans of both sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agreeable qualifications, re¬ 
luctantly embarked on board the fleet of Gen¬ 
seric; and their distress was aggravated by the 
unfeeling barbarians, w’ho, in the division of the 
booty, separated the wives from their husbands, 
and the children from their parents. The char¬ 
ity of Deogratias, bishop of Carthage,*® was 
their only consolation and support. He gener¬ 
ously sold the gold and silver plate of the church 
to purchase the freedom of some, to alleviate the 
slavery of others, and to assist the wants and in¬ 
firmities of a captive multitude, whose health 
was impaired by the hardships which they had 
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suffered in the passage from Italy to Africa. By 
his order, two spacious churches were converted 
into hospitals: the sick were distributed in con¬ 
venient beds, and liberally supplied with food 
and medicines; and the aged prelate repeated 
his visits both in the day and night, with an 
assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a ten¬ 
der sympathy which enhanced the value of his 
services. Compare this scene with the field of 
Cannae; and judge between Hannibal and the 
successor of St. Cyprian.'^ 

The deaths of Ai^tius and Valentinian had re¬ 
laxed the tics which held the barbarians of Gaul 
in peace and subordination. The sea-coast was 
infested by the Saxons; the Alemanni and the 
Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Seine; 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to medi¬ 
tate more extensive and permanent conquests. 
The emjjeror Maximus relieved himself, by a 
judicious choice, from the weight of these dis¬ 
tant cares; he silenced the solicitations of his 
friends, listened to the voice of fame, and pro¬ 
moted a stranger to the general command of the 
forces in Gaul. Avilus/* the stranger whose 
merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a 
wealthy and honourable family in the diocese of 
Auvergne. The convulsions of the times urged 
him to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil 
and military professions; and the indefatigable 
youth blended the studies of literature and 
jurisprudence with the exercise of arms and 
hunting. Thirty years of his life were laudably 
spent in the public service; he alternately dis¬ 
played his talents in war and negotiation; and 
the soldier of Aetius, after executing the most 
important embassies, was raised to the station of 
PreCtorian prarfect of Gaul. Either the merit of 
Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was de¬ 
sirous of repose, since he calmly retired to an 
estate which he possessed in the neighbourhood 
of Clermont. A copious stream, issuing from the 
mountain, and falling headlong in many a loud 
and foaming cascade, discharged its waters into 
a lake about two miles in length, and the villa 
was pleasantly seated on the margin of the lake. 
The baths, the porticoes, the summer and win¬ 
ter apartments, were adapted to the purposes of 
luxury and use; and the adjacent country af¬ 
forded the various prospects of woods, pastures, 
and meadows.** In this retreat, where Avitus 
amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the 
practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends,*^ he received the Imperial diploma, 
which constituted him master-general of the 
cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He assumed the 
military command; the barbarians suspended 


their fury; and whatever means he might eror 
ploy, whatever concessions he might be forced 
to make, the p)eople enjoyed the benefits of 
actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul de¬ 
pended on the Visigoths; and the Roman gen¬ 
eral, less attentive to his dignity than to the pub¬ 
lic interest, did not disdain to visit Toulouse in 
the character of an ambassador. He was re¬ 
ceived with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, 
the king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the 
foundations of a solid alliance with that power¬ 
ful nation, he was astonished by the intelligence 
that the emperor Maximus was slain, and that 
Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A va¬ 
cant throne, which he might ascend without 
guilt or danger, tempted his ambition:** and 
the V^isigoths were easily persuaded to support 
his claim by their irresistible sufirage. They 
loved the person of Avitus; they respected his 
virtues; and they were not insensible of the 
advantage, as well as honour, of giving an em¬ 
peror to the West. The season was now ap¬ 
proaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at Arles; their deliber¬ 
ations might perhaps be influenced bv the pres¬ 
ence of Theodoric and his martial brothers; but 
their choice would naturally incline to the most 
illustrious of their countrymen. Avitus, after a 
decent resistance, accepted the Impel ial dia¬ 
dem from the representatives of Gaul; and his 
election was ralitiit'd by the acclamations of the 
barbarians and provincials. The formal consent 
of Marcian, emperor of the East, was solicited 
and obtained; but the senate, Rome, and Italy, 
though humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret murmur to the pre¬ 
sumption of the Gallic usurper. 

Theodoric, to whom Avitis was indebted for 
the purple, had acquired the Gothic sceptre by 
the murder of his elder brothcT lorismond; and 
he justified this atrocious deed by the design 
which his predecessor had formed of violating 
his alliance with the empire.*® Such a crime 
might not be incompatible with the virtues of a 
barbarian; but manners of Theodoric were 
gentle and humane; and posterity may contem¬ 
plate without terror the original picture of a 
Gothic king, whogi Sidonius had intimately ob¬ 
served in the houfs of peace and of social inter¬ 
course. In an epistle, dated from the court of 
Toulouse, the orator satisfies the curiosity of 
one of his friends, in the following description:*^ 
“By the majesty of his appearance, Theodoric 
would command the respect of those who are 
ignorant of his merit; and although he is born 
a prince, his merit would dignify a private sta- 
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tion. He is of a middle stature, his body appears 
rather plump than fat, and in his well-propor¬ 
tioned limbs agility is united with muscular 
strength.^’* If you examine his countenance, you 
will distinguish a high forehead, large shaggy 
eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular 
set of white teeth, and a fair complexion, that 
blushes more frequently from modesty than 
from anger. The ordinary distribution of his 
time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 
may be concisely represented. Before daybreak 
he repairs, with a small train, to his domestic 
chapel, where the service is performed by the 
Arian clergy; but those who presume to inter¬ 
pret his secret sentiments consider this assiduous 
devotion as the effect of habit and policy. The 
rest of the morning is employed in the adminis¬ 
tration of his kingdom, f lis chair is surroundexi 
by some military officers of decent aspect and 
behaviour: the noisy crowd of his barbarian 
guards occupies the hall of audience, but they 
are not permitted to stand within the veils or 
curtains that conceal the council-chamber from 
vv’lga* '‘yes. The ambassadors of the nations arc 
successively introduced: Thcodoric listens with 
attention, answers them with discreet brevity, 
and either announces or delays, according to 
the nature of their business, his final resolution. 
About eight (the second hour) he rises from his 
throne, and visits cither his trcasur>' or his sta¬ 
bles. If he chooses to hunt, or at least to exercise 
himself on horseback, his bow is carried by a 
favourite youth; but when the game is marked, 
he bends it with his ow'n hand, and seldom miss¬ 
es the object of his aim; as a king, he disdains to 
Ix'ar arms in such ignoble w'arfare; but as a sol¬ 
dier he would blu 2 >h to accept any military serv¬ 
ice w'liich he could perform himself. On com¬ 
mon days his dinner is not different from the 
repast of a private citizen; but evei*y Saturday 
many honourable guests are invited to the royal 
table, w^iich, on these occasions, is served with 
the elegance of Greece, the plenty of Gaul, and 
the order and diligence of Italy.^® The gold or 
silver plate is less remarkable for its w*eight than 
for the brightness and curious workmanship: 
the taste is gratified without the help of foreign 
and costly luxury; the size and number of the 
cups of wine arc regulated with a strict regard 
to the laws of temperance; and the respectful 
silence that prevails is interrupted only by grave 
and instructive conversation. After dinner 
Theodoric sometimes indulges himself in a 
short slumber; and as soon as he wakes he calls 
for the dice and tables, encourages his friemds to 
forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when 


they freely express the passions which are ex¬ 
cited by the incidents of play. At this game, 
which he loves as the image of war, he alter¬ 
nately displays his eagerness, his skill, his pa¬ 
tience, and his checerful temper. If he loses, he 
laughs: he is modest and silent if he wins. Yet, 
notwithstanding this seeming indifference, his 
courtiers choose to solicit any favour in the mo¬ 
ments of victory; and I myself, in my applica¬ 
tions to the king, have derived some benefit 
from my losses.^® About the ninth hour (three 
o’clock) the tide of business again returns, and 
Bows incessantly till after sunset, when the sig¬ 
nal of the royal suppier dismisses the weary 
crowd of suppliants and pleaders. At the sup¬ 
per, a more familiar repast, buffoons and pan¬ 
tomimes are sometimes introduced, to divert, 
not to offend, the company by their ridiculous 
wit: but female singers, and the soft cffcininatc 
modes of music, are severely banished, and such 
nQu-tial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of 
valour arc alone grateful to the car of Theo¬ 
doric. He retires from table; and the nocturnal 
guards are immediately posted at the entrance 
of the treasury, the palace, and the private 
apartments.” 

When the king of the Visigoths encouraged 
Avitus to assume the purple, he offered his per¬ 
son and his forces as a faithful soldier of the re¬ 
public.*^ The exploits of Theodoric soon con¬ 
vinced the world that he had not degenerated 
from the warlike \irtues of his ancestors. After 
the establishment of the Goths in Aquitain, and 
the passage of the Vandals into Africa, the Suc- 
vi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threaten¬ 
ed to extinguish the feeble remains of the Ro¬ 
man dominion. The provincials of Carthagena 
and Tarragona, afflicted by an hostile invasion, 
represented their injuries and their apprehen¬ 
sions. Count Fronlo was despatched, in the 
name of the emperor Avitus, willi advantageous 
offers of peace and alliance; and I'heodoric in¬ 
terposed his weighty mediation to declare that, 
unless his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, 
immediately retired, he should be obliged to 
arm in iJic cause of justice and of Rome. “Tell 
him,” replied the haughty Rechiarius, “that I 
despise his friendship and his arms; but that I 
shall soon try w’hether he w ill dare to expect my 
arrival under the w'alls of Toulouse.” Such a 
challenge urged Theodoi ic to prevent the bold 
designs of his enemy: he passed the PvTcnees at 
the head of the \^isigoths; the Franks and Bur¬ 
gundians served under his standard; and though 
he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avi- 
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tus, he privately stipulated, for himself and his 
successors, the absolute possession of his Span¬ 
ish conquests. The two armies, or rather the 
two nations, encountered each other on tlie 
banks of the river Urbicus, about twelve miles 
from Astorga; and the decisive victory of the 
Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated 
the name and kingdom of the Suevi. From the 
field of battle Theodoric advanced to Braga, 
their metrop>olis, which still retained the splen¬ 
did vestiges of its ancient commerce and dig¬ 
nity.** His entrance was not polluted with 
blood; and the Goths respected the chastity of 
their female captives, more especially of the 
consecrated virgins: but the greatest part of the 
clergy and people were made slaves, and even 
the churches and altars were confounded in the 
universal pillage. The unfortunate king of the 
Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of the 
ocean; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed 
his flight: he was delivered to his implacable 
rival; and Rechiarius, who neither desired nor 
expected mercy, received, with manly constan¬ 
cy, the death which he would probably have 
inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or 
resentment, Theodoric carried his victorious 
arms as far as Merida, the principal town of 
Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, ex¬ 
cept from the miraculous pow'ers of St. Eulalia; 
but lie was stopped in the full career of success, 
and recalled from Spain belore he could pro¬ 
vide for the security of his conquests. In his re¬ 
treat towards the Pyrenees he revenged his dis¬ 
appointment on the country through which he 
passed; and, in (he sack of Polentia and Astorga 
he showed himself a faithless ally, as well as a 
cruel enemy. Whilst the king of the Visigoths 
fought and vanquished in the name of Avitus, 
the reign of Avitus had expired; and both the 
honour and interest of Theodoric were deeply 
wounded by the disgrace of a friend whom he 
had seated on the throne of the Western em¬ 
pire.*® 

The pressing solicitations of the senate and 
people persuaded the emperor Avitus to fix his 
residence at Rome, and to accept the consul¬ 
ship for the ensuing year. On the first day of 
January, his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, 
celebrated his praises in a panegyric of six hun¬ 
dred verses; but this composition, though it was 
rewarded with a brass statue,*^ seems to contain 
a very moderate proportion cither of genius or 
of truth. The poet, if we may degrade that sa¬ 
cred name, exaggerates the merit of a sovereign 
and a father; and his prophecy of a long and 
glorious reign was soon contradicted by the 


event. Avitus, at a time when the Imperial dig¬ 
nity was reduced to a pre-eminence of toil and 
danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of 
Italian luxury: age had not extinguished his 
amorous inclinations; and he is accused of in¬ 
sulting, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, 
the husbands whose wives he had seduced or 
violated.*® But the Romans were not inclined 
either to excuse his faults or to acknowledge his 
virtues. The several parts of the empire became 
every day more alienated from each other; and 
the stranger of Gaul was the object of popular 
hatred and contempt. The senate asserted their 
legitimate claim in the election of an emperor; 
and their authority, which had been originally 
derived from the old constitution, was again 
fortified by the actual weakness of a declining 
monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy might 
have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if 
their discontent had not been supported, or per¬ 
haps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the 
principal commanders of the barbarian trooi)S 
who formed the military defence of Italy. The 
daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths, was 
the mother of Ricimer; but he was descended, 
on the father’s side, from the nation of the Sue¬ 
vi:*® his pride or patriotism might be exasper¬ 
ated by the misfortunes of his countrymen; and 
he obeyed with reluctance an emperor in whose 
elevation he had not been consulted. His faith¬ 
ful and importaiU services against the common 
enemy rendered him still more formidable;’^ 
and, after destroying on the coast of Corsica a 
fleet f)f Vandals, which consisted of sixty gal¬ 
leys, Ricimer returned in triumph with the ap¬ 
pellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He chose that 
moment to signify to Avitus that his reign was 
at an end; and the feeble emperor, at a distance 
from his Gothic allies, was compelled, after a 
short and unavailing struggle, to abdicate the 
purple. By the clemency, however, or the con¬ 
tempt of Ricimer,*^ he was permitted to descend 
from the thrr)nc to the more desirable station of 
bishop of Placentia: but the resentment of the 
senate was still uasatisfled; and their inflexible 
severity pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the humble 
hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his cau.se, 
but of securing hb person and treasures in the 
sanctuary of Juliaui, one of the tutelar saints of 
Auvergne.*® Disease, or the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner, arrested him on the road; yet his re¬ 
mains were decently transported to Brivas, or 
Brioude, in his native province, and he reposed 
at the feet of his holy patron.®® Avitus left only 
one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, 
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who inherited the patrimony of his father-in- 
law; lamenting, at the same time, the disap¬ 
pointment of his public and private expecta¬ 
tions. His resentment prompted him to join, or 
at least to countenance, the measures of a re¬ 
bellious faction in Gaul; and the poet had con¬ 
tracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on 
him to expiate by a new tribute of flattery to the 
succeeding emperor. 

The successor of Avitus presents the welcome 
discovery of a great and heroic character, such 
as sometimes arise, in a degenerate age, to vin¬ 
dicate the honour of the human species. The 
emperor Majorian has deserved the praises of 
his contemporaries and of posterity; and these 
praises may be strongly expressed in the words 
of a judicious and disinterested historian: “That 
he was gentle to his subjects; that he was terri¬ 
ble to his enemies; and that he excelled in every 
virtue all his predecessors who had reigned over 
the Romans.”® Such a testimony may justify at 
least the panegyric of Sidonius; and we may 
acquiesce in the assurance that, although the 
obacquunK orator would have flattered wnth 
equal zeal the most worthless of princes, the 
extraordinary merit of his object confined him, 
on this occasion, within the bounds of truth.^® 
Majorian derived his name from his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great 
'J'heodosius, had commanded the troops of the 
Illyrian frontier. lie gave his daugiiler in mar¬ 
riage to the father of Majorian, a respt c table 
Oilicer, who administered the revenues of (iaul 
with skill and integrity; and generously pre¬ 
ferred the friendship of Aetius to the templing 
oilers of an insidious court. His son, the future 
emperor, who was educated in the profession of 
arms, displayed, from his early youth, intrepid 
courage, premature w’isdom, and unlx)unded 
liberality in a scanty fortune. He follow’cd the 
standard of Aetius, contributed to his success, 
shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his glory, and 
at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or 
rather of his wife, who forced him to retire from 
the service.®^ Majorian, after the death of Ac- 
tius, was recalled and promoted; and liis inti¬ 
mate connection with Count Riciiner w'as the 
immediate step by w^hich he ascended the throne 
of the Western empire. During the vacancy that 
succeeded the abdication of Avitus, the ambi¬ 
tious barbarian, whose birth excluded him from 
the Imperial dignity, governed Italy, with the 
title of Patrician; resigned to his friend the con¬ 
spicuous station of master-general of the cavalry 
and infantry, and, after an interval of some 
months, consented to the unanimous wish of the 


Romans, whose favour Majorian had solicited 
by a recent victory over the Alcmanni.**^ He 
was invested with the purple at Ravenna: and 
the epistle which he addressed to the senate will 
best describe his situation and his sentiments. 
“Your election, Conscript Fathers! and the or¬ 
dinance of the most valiant army, have made 
me your emperor.®® May the propitious Deity 
direct and prosper the counsels and events of 
my administration to your advantage and to 
the public welfare I For my own part I did not 
aspire, I have submitted, to reign; nor should I 
have discharged the obligations of a citizen if I 
had refused, with base and selfish ingratitude, 
to support the weight of those labours which 
were imposed by the republic. Assist, therefore, 
the prince whom you have made; partake the 
duties which you have enjoined; and may our 
common endeavours promote the happiness of 
an empire which I have accepted from your 
hands. Be assured that, in our times, justice 
shall resume her ancient vigour, and that virtue 
shall become not only innocent but meritorious. 
Let none, except the authors themselves, be ap¬ 
prehensive of delationsy^’ which, as a subject, I 
have always condemned, and, as a prince, will 
severely punish. Our own vigilance, and that of 
our father, the patrician Riciiner, shall regulate 
all military affairs and provide for the safety of 
the Roman world, which w'e have saved from 
foreign and domestic enemies.®*^ You now un¬ 
derstand the maxims of my government: you 
may confide in the faithful love and sincere as¬ 
surances of a prince who has formerly been the 
companion of \our life and dangers, who still 
glories in the name of senator, and who is anx¬ 
ious that you should never repent of the judg¬ 
ment which you have pronounced in his favour.” 
The emperor, who, amidst the ruins of the Ro¬ 
man world, revived the ancient language of law 
and liberty, which Trajan would not have dis¬ 
claimed, must have derived those generous sen¬ 
timents from liis own heart, since they were not 
suggested to his imitation by the customs of his 
age or the example of his predecessors.® 

The private and public actions of Majorian 
are very imperfectly knowm: but his laws, re¬ 
markable for an original cast of thought and 
expression, faithfully represent the character of 
a sovereign who loved his people, who sympa¬ 
thised in their distress, who had studied the 
causes of the decline of the empire, and who 
was capable of applying (as far as such refonna- 
tion was practicable) judicious and effectual 
remedies to the public disorders.®® His regula¬ 
tions concerning the finances manifestly tended 
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to remove^ or at least to mitigate^ the most in« 
tolerable grievances. I. From the first hour of 
his reign he was solicitous (I translate his own 
words) to relieve the weary fortunes of the pro¬ 
vincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight 
of indictions and superindictions.^ With this 
view, he granted an universal amnesty, a final 
and absolute discharge of all arrears of tribute, 
of ail debts which, under any pretence, the fiscal 
officers might demand from the people. This 
wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and un¬ 
profitable claims, improved and purified the 
sources of the public revenue; and the subject, 
who could now look back without despair, 
might labour with hope and gratitude for him¬ 
self and for his country. II. In the assessment 
and collection of taxes Majorian restored the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the provincial magis¬ 
trates, and suppressed the extraordinary com¬ 
missions which had been introduced in the 
name of the emperor himself or of the Prastorian 
prxfects. The favourite servants who obtained 
such irregular powers were insolent in their be¬ 
haviour and arbitrary in their demands: they 
affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, 
and they were discontented if their fees and pro¬ 
fits did not twice exceed the sum which they 
condescended to pay into the treasury. One in¬ 
stance of their extortion would appear incred¬ 
ible were it not authenticated by the legislator 
himself. They exacted the whole payment in 
gold: but they refused the current coin of the 
empire, and would accept ogly such ancient 
pieces as were stamped with the names of Faus¬ 
tina or the Antonines. The subject who was un¬ 
provided with these curious medals had re¬ 
course to the expedient of compounding with 
their rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in 
the research, his imposition was doubled ac¬ 
cording to the weight and value of the money of 
former times.^ III. “The municipal corpora¬ 
tions (says the emperor), the lesser senates (so 
antiquity has justly styled them), deserve to be 
considered as the heart of the cities and the 
sinews of the republic. And yet so low are they 
now reduced, by the injustice of magistrates 
and the venality of collectcMrs, that many of their 
members, renouncing their dignity and their 
country, have taken refuge in distant and ob¬ 
scure exile.” He urges, and even compels, their 
return to their respective cities; but he removes 
the grievance which had forced them to desert 
the exercise of their municipal functions. They 
are directed, under the authority of the provin¬ 
cial magistrates, to resume their office of levy¬ 
ing the tribute; but, instead of being made re¬ 


sponsible for the whole sum assessed on their 
district, they are only required to produce a 
regular account of the payments which they 
have actually received, and of the defaulters 
who are still indebted to the public. IV. But 
Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate 
bodies were too much inclined to retaliate the 
injustice and oppression which they had suffer¬ 
ed, and he therefore revives the useful office of 
the defenders of cities. He exhorts the people to 
elect, in a full and free assembly, some man of 
discretion and integrity who would dare to as¬ 
sert their privileges, to represent their griev¬ 
ances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emp>eror of the 
abuses that were committed under the sanction 
of his name and authority. 

The spectator who casts a mournful view 
over the ruins of ancient Rome is templed to 
accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals 
for the mischief which they had neither leisure, 
nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpe¬ 
trate. The tempest of war might strike some 
lofty turrets to the ground; but the destruction 
which undermined the foundations of those 
massy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silent¬ 
ly, during a period of ten centuries; and the 
motives of interest, that afterwards operatr'd 
without shame or control, were severely check¬ 
ed by the taste and spirit of the emperor Ma¬ 
jorian. The decay;, of the city had gradually im¬ 
paired the value of the public works. The circus 
and theatres might still excite, but they seldom 
gratified, the desires of the people: and the tem¬ 
ples which had escaped the zeal of the Chris¬ 
tians were no longer inhabited either by gods or 
men; the diminished crowds of the Romans 
were lost in the immense space of their baths 
and porticoes; and the stately libraries and halls 
of justice became useless to an indolent genera¬ 
tion whose repose was seldom disturbed either 
by study or business. The monuments of consu¬ 
lar or Imperial greatness were no longer revered 
as the immortal ^ory of the capital; they were 
only esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of ma¬ 
terials, cheaper, atid more convenient, than the 
distant quarry. Specious petitions were continr 
ually addressed to the easy magistrates of Rome 
which stated the want of stones or bricks for 
some necessary service: the fairest forms of ar¬ 
chitecture were rudely defaced for the sake of 
some paltry or pretended repairs; and the de¬ 
generate RomanSt who converted the spoil to 
their own emolument, demolished, with sacri¬ 
legious hands, the labours of their ancestors. 
Majorian, who had often sighed over the deso- 
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lation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the 
growing evil.^* He reserved to the prince and 
senate the sole cognisance of the extreme cases 
which might justify the destruction of an an¬ 
cient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty pounds of 
gold (two thousand pounds sterling) on every 
magistrate who should presume to grant such 
illegal and scandalous licence; and threatened 
to chastise the criminal obedience of their sub¬ 
ordinate officers by a severe whipping and the 
amputation of both their hands. In the last in¬ 
stance the legislator might seem to forget the 
proportion of guilt and punishment; but his 
zeal arose from a generous principle, and Ma- 
jorian was anxious to protect the monuments of 
those ages in which he would have desired and 
deserved to live. The emperor conceived that it 
was his interest to increase the number of his 
subjects; that it was his duty to guard the purity 
of the marriage-bed: but the means which he 
employed to accomplish these salutary pur¬ 
poses arc of an ambiguous, and perhaps excep¬ 
tionable, kind. The pious maids who conse¬ 
crated their virginity to Christ were restrained 
from taking the veil till they had reached their 
fortieth year. Widows under that age were com¬ 
pelled to form a second alliance within the term 
of five years, by the forfeiture of half their 
wealth to their nearest relations or to the state. 
Unequal marriages were condemned or an¬ 
nulled. The punishment of confiscation and 
exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of 
adultery, that, if the criminal returned to Ita¬ 
ly, he might, by the express dec laration of Ma- 
jorian, be slain with impunity. 

While the emperor Majorian assiduously la¬ 
boured to restore the happiness and virtue of 
the Romans, he encountered the anus of Gen- 
Bcric, from his character and situation their 
most formidable enemy. A fleet of Vandals and 
Moors landed at the mouth of the I-iris or Garig- 
liano; but the Imperial troops surprised and 
attacked the disorderly barbarians, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Campania; they 
were chased with slaughter to their ships, and 
their leader, the king’s brother-in-law, was 
found in the number of the slain.Such vigi¬ 
lance might announce the character of the new 
reign, but the strictest vigilance and the most 
numerous forces were insufficient to protect the 
long-extended coast of Italy from the depreda¬ 
tions of a naval war. The public opinion had 
imposed a nobler and more arduous task on the 
genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him 
alone the restitution of Africa, and the design 
which he formed of attacking the Vandals in 


their new settlements was the result of bold and 
judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor could 
have infused his own spirit into the youth of 
Italy; if he could have revived in the field of 
Mars the manly exercises in which he had al¬ 
ways surpassed his equals; he might have 
marched against Genseric at the head of a 
Roman army. Such a reformation of national 
manners might be embraced by the rising gen¬ 
eration ; but it is the misfortune of those princes 
who laboriously sustain a declining monarchy, 
that, to obtain some immediate advantage, or 
to avert some impending danger, they are forced 
to countenance, and even to multiply, the most 
pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of 
his predecessors, was reduced to the disgraceful 
expedient of substituting barbarian auxiliaries 
in the place of his unwarlike subjects; and his 
superior abilities could only be displayed in the 
vigour and dexterity with which he wielded a 
dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the 
hand that used it. Besides the confederates who 
were already engaged in the service of the em¬ 
pire, the fame of his liberality and valour at¬ 
tracted the nations of the Danube, the Borys- 
thenes, and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thou¬ 
sands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepi- 
da*, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Burgundi¬ 
ans, the Suevi, the Alani, assembled in the 
plains of Liguria, and their formidable strength 
was balanced by their mutual animosities.** 
They passed the Alps in a severe winter. The 
emperor led the way on foot and in complete 
armour, sounding with his long staff the depth of 
the ice or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, 
who complained of the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should be satisfied 
with the heat of Africa. The citizens of Lyons 
had presumed to shut their gates; they soon im¬ 
plored, and experienced, the clemency of Ma¬ 
jorian. He vanquished Theodoric in the field, 
and admitted to his fiiendship and alliance a 
king w’hom he had found not unworthy of his 
arms. The beneficial though precarious reunion 
of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain was the 
effect of persuasion as well as of force;*' and the 
independent Bagaudae, who had escaped or re¬ 
sisted the oppression of former reigns, were dis¬ 
posed to confide in the virtues of Majorian. His 
camp was filled with barbarian allies; liis throne 
was supported by the zeal of an affectionate 
people; but the emperor had foreseen that it 
was impossible without a maritime power to 
achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first Punic 
war the republic had exerted such incredible 
diligence that, within sixty da^’s after the first 
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stroke of the axe had been given in the forest, a 
fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys proudly 
rode at anchor in the sea.^® Under circum¬ 
stances much less favourable, Majorian equal¬ 
led the spirit and perseverance of the ancient 
Romans. The wo^s of the Apennine were 
felled; the arsenals and manufactures of Ra¬ 
venna and Misenum were restored; Italy and 
Gaul vied with each other in liberal contribu¬ 
tions to the public service; and the Imperial 
navy of three hundred large galleys, with an 
adequate proportion of transports and smaller 
vessels, was collected in the secure and capa¬ 
cious harbour of Carthagena in Spain.The in¬ 
trepid countenance of Majorian animated his 
troops with a confidence of victory; and if we 
might credit the historian Procopius, his cour¬ 
age sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds 
of prudence. Anxious to explore with his own 
eyes the state of the Vandals, he ventured, after 
disguising the colour of his hair, to visit Car¬ 
thage in the character of his own ambassador: 
and Genseric was afterwards mortified by the 
discovery that he had entertained and dismissed 
the emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote 
may be rejected as an improbable fiction, but it 
is a fiction which would not have been im¬ 
agined unless in the life of a hero.®® 

Without the help of a personal interview, 
Genseric was sufficiently acquainted with the 
genius and designs of his adversary. He practised 
his customary arts of fraud and delay, but he 
practised them without success.,His applications 
for peace became each hour more submissive, 
and perhaps mbre sincere; but the inflexible 
Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim that 
Rome could not be safe as long as Carthage ex¬ 
isted in a hostile state. The king of the Vandals 
distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who 
were enervated by the luxury of the South;®' he 
suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people, 
who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant; and the 
desperate measure which he executed of reduc¬ 
ing Mauritania into a desert®* could not defeat 
the operations of the Roman emperor, who was 
at liberty to land his troops on any part of the 
African coast. But Genseric was saved from im¬ 
pending and inevitable ruin by the treachery of 
some powerful subjects, envious or apprehen¬ 
sive of their master’s success. C^uided by their 
secret intelligence, he surprised the unguarded 
fleet in the bay of Carthagena: many of the 
ships were sunk, or taken, or burnt; and the 
preparations of three years were destroyed in 
a single day.®® After this event the behaviour 
of the two antagonists showed them superior 


to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being 
elated by this accidental victory, immediately 
renewed his solicitations for peace. The emper¬ 
or of the West, who was capable of forming 
great designs and of supporting heavy disap¬ 
pointments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a 
suspension of arms, in the full assurance that be¬ 
fore he could restore his navy he should be sup¬ 
plied with provocations to justify a second war, 
Majorian returned to Italy to prosecute his la¬ 
bours for the public happiness; and as he was 
conscious of his own integrity, he might long re¬ 
main ignorant of the dark conspiracy which 
threatened his throne and his life. The recent 
misfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory 
which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude: 
almost every description of civil and military 
officers were exasperated against the Reformer, 
since they all derived some advantage from the 
abuses which he endeavoured to suppress; and 
the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant 
passions of the barbarians against a prince 
whom he esteemed and hated. The virtues of 
Majorian could not protect him from the im¬ 
petuous sedition which broke out in the camp 
near I’ortona at the foot of the Alps. He was 
compelled to abdicate the Imperial purple; five 
days alter his abdication it was reported that he 
died of a dysentery,and the humble tomb 
whu h covered his remains was consecrated by 
the respect and gwititude of succeeding genera¬ 
tions.®® The private character of Maionan in- 
.spired love and respect. Malicious calumny and 
satire excited his indignation, or if he himself 
were the object, his contempt; but he protected 
the freedom of wit, and in the hours which the 
emperor gave to the familiar society of his 
friends he could indulge his taste for pleasantry 
without degrading the majesty of his rank.®® 

It was not perhaps without .some regret that 
Ricimer sacrificed his friend to the interest of 
his ambition: but he resolved in a second choice 
to avoid the imprudent preference of superior 
virtue and merit. At his command the obsequi¬ 
ous senate of Rome bestowed the Imperial title 
on Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of 
the West without emerging from the obscurity 
of a private condition. History has scarcely 
deigned to notice his birth, his elevation, his 
character, or his death. Severus expired as soon 
as his life became inconvenient to his patron;®^ 
and it would be useless to discriminate his nom¬ 
inal reign in the vacant interval of six years be¬ 
tween the death of Majorian and the elevation 
of Anthemius. During that period the govern¬ 
ment was in the hands of Ricimer alone; and 
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although the modest barbarian disclaimed the 
name of king, he accumulated treasures, formed 
a separate army, negotiated private alliances, 
and ruled Italy with the same independent and 
despotic authority which was afterwards exer¬ 
cised by Odoacer and Thcodoric. But his do¬ 
minions were bounded by the Alps; and two 
Roman generals, Marcelliniis and ALgidius, 
maintained their allegiance to the republic, by 
rejecting with disdain the phantom which he 
styled an emperor. Marcellinus still adhered to 
the old religion; and the devout Pagans, who 
secretly disobeyed the laws of the church and 
state, applauded his profound skill in the science 
of divination. But he possessed the more valu- 
al>le qualifications of learning, virtue, and cour- 
aprr;6» the study of the Latin literature had im¬ 
proved his taste, and his military talents had 
recommended him to the esteem and confidence 
of the great Aetius, in whose ruin he was in¬ 
volved. By a timely flight Marcellinus escaped 
the rage of Valentinian, and boldly asserted his 
lilx‘riv amidst the convulsions of the Western 
empire. His voluntary or reluctant submission 
to the authority of Majorian was rewarded by 
the government of Sicily and the command of 
an army stationed in that island to oppose or to 
attack the Vandals; but his barbarian mercen¬ 
aries, after th<* emperor’s death, were tempted 
to revolt by the artful liberality of Ricimer. At 
the head of a hand of faithful followers the in¬ 
trepid Marcellinus occupied the province of 
Dalmatia, assumed the title of patrician of the 
West, .secured the love of his subjects bv a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet which claimed 
the dominion of the 1 iadriatic, and alternately 
alarmed the coasts of Italy and of Africa.'’’ -<^gi- 
diiis, the ma.stcr-gcneral of Gaul, who equalled, 
or at least w ho imitated, the heroes of ancient 
Rome,*’ proclaimed his immortal resentment 
against the assassins of his beloved master. A 
brave and numerous army w’as atlaclied to his 
standard: and tliough he was y)rcvent<‘d by the 
arts of Ricimer and the arms of the Visigoths 
from marching to the gales of Rome, he main¬ 
tained his independent sovereignty beyond the 
Alps and rendered tlie name of /Egidius respect¬ 
able both in peace and war. The Franks, who 
had punished with exile the youthful follies of 
Childeric, elected the Roman general for their 
king; his vanity rather than his ambition was 
gratified by that singular honour; and when the 
nation at the end of four years repented of the 
injury which they had offered to the Merovin¬ 
gian family, he patiently acquiesced in the res¬ 
toration of the lawful prince. The authority of 


i^gidius ended only with his life, and the suspi¬ 
cions of poison and secret violence, which de¬ 
rived some countenance from the character of 
Ricimer, were eagerly entertained by the pas¬ 
sionate credulity of the Gauls.*^ 

The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the 
Western empire was gradually reduced, was 
afflicted under the reign of Ricimer, by the in¬ 
cessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.*’ In. 
the spring of each year they equipped a formid¬ 
able navy in the port of Carthage, and Gen- 
seric himself, though in a very advanced age, 
still commanded in person the most important 
expeditions. His designs were concealed with 
impenetrable secrecy till the moment that he 
hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot 
w'hai course he should steer, “Leave the deter¬ 
mination to the winds (replied the barbarian, 
with pious arrogance*): they will transport us to 
the guilty coast whose inhabitants have pro¬ 
voked the divine justice”; but if Genscric him¬ 
self deigned to issue more precise orders, he 
judged the most wealthy to be the most crimi¬ 
nal. The Vandals rep<*atedly visited the coasts 
of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Campania, Lu- 
cania, Brultium, Apulia, Calabria, Venetia, 
Dalmatia, Epirus, Gree*ce, and Sicily: they were 
tempted to subdue the island of Sardinia, so 
advantageously placed in the centre of the Med¬ 
iterranean ; and their arms spread desolation or 
terror from the Columns of Hercules to the 
mouth of the Nile. As they were more ambitious 
of spiul than of glory, they seldom attacked any 
fortified cities, or engaged any regular troops in 
the o|)en field. Bui the celerity of their motions 
enabled them almost at the same time to threat¬ 
en and to attack the most distant objects which 
attracted their desires; and as they alwa>’S em¬ 
barked a suflicient number of horses, they had 
no .sooner landed than they swept the dismayed 
country with a body of light cavalry. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the example of their king, the na¬ 
tive Vandals and .\lani insensibly declined this 
toilsome and perilous warfare; the hardy gen¬ 
eration of the first conquerors was almost ex¬ 
tinguished, and ihcir sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens 
whicli had been acquired by the valour of their 
fathers. Their place was readily supplied by a 
various multitude of Moors and Romans, of 
captives and outlaws; and those desperate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of 
their country, were the mt»st eager to promote 
the atrocious acts which disgraced the victories 
of Gcnseric. In the treatment of his unhappy 
prisoners he sometimes consulted his avarice. 
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and sometimes indulged his cruelty; and the 
massacre of five hundred noble citizens of Zante 
or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast in¬ 
to the Ionian Sea, was imputed by the public 
indignation to his latest posterity. 

Such crimes could not be excused by any 
provocations, but the war which the king of the 
Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire 
was justified by a specious and reasonable mo¬ 
tive. The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom 
he had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was 
the sole heiress of the Theodosian house; her 
eldest daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant 
wife of Hunneric, his eldest son; and the stern 
father, asserting a legal claim which could not 
easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a just 
proportion of the Imperial patrimony. An ade¬ 
quate, or at least a valuable, compensation was 
offered by the Eastern emperor to purchase a 
necessary peace. Eudoxia and her younger 
daughter Placidia were honourably restored, 
and the fury of the Vandals was confined to the 
limits of the Western empire. The Italians, des¬ 
titute of a naval force, which alone was capable 
of protecting their coasts, implored the aid of 
the more fortunate nations of the East, who had 
formerly acknowledged in peace and war the 
supremacy of Rome. But the perpetual division 
of the two empires had alienated their interest 
and their inclinations; the faith of a recent 
treaty was alleged; and the Western Romans, 
instead of arms and sliips, could only obtain the 
assistance of a cold and ineffectual mediation. 
The haughty Ricimer, who had long struggled 
with the difficulties of his situation, was at 
length reduced to address the throne of Con¬ 
stantinople in the humble language of a subject; 
and Italy submitted, as the price and security of 
the alliance, to accept a master from the choice 
of the emperor of the East.®* It is not the pur¬ 
pose of the present chapter, or even of the pres¬ 
ent volume, to continue the distinct series of the 
Byzantine history; but a concise view of the 
reign and character of the emperor Leo may ex¬ 
plain the last efforts that were attempted to save 
the falling empire of the West.*® 

Since the death of the younger Theodosius, 
the domestic repose of Constantinople had 
never been interrupted by war or faction. Pul- 
cheria had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre 
of the East, on the modest virtue of Marcian: he 
gratefully reverenced her august rank and vir¬ 
gin chastity; and, after her death, he gave his 
people the example of the religious worship that 
was due to the memory of the Imperial saint,** 
Attentive to the prosperity of his own domin¬ 


ions, Marcian seemed to behold with indiffer¬ 
ence the misfortunes of Rome; and the obstinate 
refusal of a brave and active prince to draw his 
sword against the Vandals was ascribed to a 
secret promise which had formerly been exacted 
from him when he was a captive in the power of 
Genseric.®* The death of Marcian, after a reign 
of seven years, would have exposed the East to 
the danger of a f>opular election, if the superior 
weight of a single family had not been able to 
incline the balance in favour of the candidate 
whose interest they supported. The patrician 
Aspar might have placed the diadem on his own 
head, if he would have subscribed the Nicene 
creed.*^ During tlirec generations the armies of 
the East were successively commanded by his 
father, by himself, and by his son Ardaburius; 
his barbarian guards formed a military force 
that overawed the palace and the capital; and 
the liberal distribution of his immense treasures 
rendered Aspar as popular as he was powerful. 
He recommended the obscure name of Leo of 
Thrace, a military tribune, and the principal 
steward of his household. His nomination W'as 
unanimously ratified by the senate; and the 
servant of Aspar received the Imperial crown 
from the hands of the patriaich or bishop, who 
was permitted to express, by this unusual cere¬ 
mony, the suffrage ol the Deity.®** This emiMTor, 
the first of the name of Leo, has been distin¬ 
guished by the title of the Create from a succes¬ 
sion of princes W'ho gradually fixed in the opin¬ 
ion of the Greeks a very humble standard of 
heroic, or at least of royal, perfection. Yet the 
temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the 
oppression of his benefactor show'cd that he was 
conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. As¬ 
par was astonished to find that his influence 
could no longer appoint a prirfect of Constan¬ 
tinople: he presumed to reproach his sovereign 
with a breach of promise, and, insolently shak¬ 
ing his purple, *Tt is not proper (said he) that 
the man who is invested w'ith this garment 
should be guilty of lying.*’ “Nor is it proper (re¬ 
plied Leo) that a prince should be compelled to 
resign his own judgment, and the public inter¬ 
est, to the will of a subject.”*® After this extra¬ 
ordinary scene, it was impossible that the recon¬ 
ciliation of the ein|>eror and the patrician could 
be sincere; or, at l^t, that it could be solid and 
piermancnt. An ar^iy of Isaurians^® was secretly 
levied and introduced into Constantinople; and 
while Leo undermined the authority, and pre¬ 
pared the disgrace, of the family of Aspar, his 
mild and cautious behaviour restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attempts, which 
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might have been fatal to themselves or their 
enemies. The measures of peace and war were 
affected by this internal revolution. As long as 
Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondence of religion and interest 
engaged him to favour the cause of Gcnscric. 
When Leo had delivered himself from the igno¬ 
minious servitude, he listened to the complaints 
of the Italians; resolved to extirpate the tyranny 
of the Vandals; and declared his alliance with 
his colleague Anthemius, whom he solemnly in¬ 
vested with the diadem and purple of the West. 

The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been 
magnified, since the Imperial descent, which he 
could only deduce from the usurper Procopius, 
has been swelled into a line of emperors.^^ But 
the merit of his immediate parents, their hon¬ 
ours, and their riches, rendered Anthemius one 
of the most illustrious subjects of the East, His 
father, Procopius, obtained, after his Persian 
embassy, the rank of general and patrician; and 
the name of Anthemius was derived from his 
maternal grandfather, the celebrated pracfect, 
who protected, with so much ability and suc¬ 
cess, the infant reign of Theodosius. The grand¬ 
son of the praefect was raised above the condi¬ 
tion of a private subject by his marriage with 
Euphemia, the daughter of the emperor Mar- 
cian. This splendid alliance, which might super¬ 
sede the necessity of merit, hastened the promo¬ 
tion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of 
count, of master-general, of consul, and of pa¬ 
trician; and his merit or fortune claimed the 
honours of a victory which was obtained on the 
banks of the Danube over the Huns. Without 
indulging an extravagant ambition, the son- 
in-law of Marcian might hope to be his succes¬ 
sor; but Anthemius supported the disapfxiint- 
ment with courage and patience; and his sub¬ 
sequent elevation was universally approved by 
the public, who esteemed him worthy to reign 
till he ascended the throne.^'-* The emperor of 
the West marched from Constantinople, at¬ 
tended by several counts of high distinction, 
and a body of guards almost equal to the strength 
and numbers of a regular army: he entered 
Rome in triumph, and the choice of Leo w^as 
confirmed by the senate, the people, and the 
barbarian confederates of Italy,^* The solemn 
inauguration of Anthemius was followed by the 
nuptials of his daughter and the patrician Rici- 
mcr; a fortunate event, which was considered 
as the fiemest security of the union and happi¬ 
ness of the state. The wealth of tw^o empires was 
ostentatiously displayed; and many senators 
completed their ruin, by an expensive effort to 


disguise their poverty. All serious business was 
suspended during this festival; the courts of jus¬ 
tice were shut; the streets of Rome, the theatres, 
the places of public and private resort, resound¬ 
ed with hymena^al song and dances: and the 
royal bride, clothed in silken robes, with a 
crown on her head, was conducted to the palace 
of Ricimer, w^ho had changed his military dress 
for the habit of a consul and a senator. On this 
memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose eariy am¬ 
bition had been so fatally blasted, appeared as 
the orator of Auvergne, among the provincial 
deputies who addressed the throne with con¬ 
gratulations or complaints.^^ The calends of 
January were now approaching, and the venal 
poet, who had loved Avitus and esteemed Ma¬ 
jor! an, was persuaded by his friends to cele¬ 
brate, in heroic verse, the merit, the felicity, the 
second consulship, and the future triumphs of 
the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, 
with assurance and success, a panegyric which 
is still extant; and whatever might be the im¬ 
perfections, either of the subject or of the com¬ 
position, the welcome flatterer was immediately 
rewarded with the praefecture of Rome; a dig¬ 
nity which placed him among the illustrious 
personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred 
the more respectable character of a bbhop, and 
a saint.’® 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the piety 
and catholic faith of the emperor whom they 
gave to the West; nor do they forget to obscr\'C 
that, when he left Constantinople, he converted 
his palace into the pious foundation of a public 
bath, a church, and an hospital for old men.'* 
Yet some suspicious app>earances arc found to 
sully the theological fame of Anthemius. From 
the conversation of Philotheus, a Macedonian 
sectary, he had imbibed the spirit of religious 
toleration; and the heretics of Rome would 
have assembled with impunity, if the bold and 
vehement censure which pope Hilary pro¬ 
nounced in the church of St. Peter had not 
obliged him to abjure the unpopular indul¬ 
gence.” Even the Pagans, a feeble and obscure 
remnant, conceived some vain hopes, from the 
indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius; and 
his singular friendship for the philosopher Se- 
verus, whom he promoted to the consulship, 
was ascribed to a secret project of reviving the 
ancient worship of the gods.’* These idols were 
crumbled into dust: and the mythology which 
had once been the creed of nations was so uni¬ 
versally disbelieved, that it might be employed 
without scandal, or at least without suspicion, 
by Christian poets.’* Yet the vestiges of super- 
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stition were not absolutely obliterated, and the 
festival of the Lupercalia, whose origin had pre¬ 
ceded the foundation of Rome, was still cele¬ 
brated under the reign of Anthemius. The sav¬ 
age and simple rites were expressive of an early 
state of society before the invention of arts and 
agriculture. The rustic deities who presided 
over the toils and pleasures of the pastoral life, 
Pan, Faunus, and their train of satyrs, were such 
as the fancy of shepherds might create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; whose power was lim¬ 
ited, and whose malice was inoflensive. A goat 
was the oficring the best adapted to their char¬ 
acter and attributes; the flesh of the victim was 
roasted on willow spits; and the riotous youllis, 
who crowded to the feast, ran naked about the 
fields, with leather thongs in their hands, com¬ 
municating, as it was supposed, the blessing of 
fecundity to the women whom they touched. 
The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evan- 
der the Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of 
the Palatine hill, watered by a perpetual foun¬ 
tain, and shaded by a hanging grove. A tradi¬ 
tion that, in the same place, Romulus and Re¬ 
mus were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still 
more sacred and venerable in the eyes of the 
Romans; and this sylvan spot was gradually 
surrounded by the stately edifices of the Fo¬ 
rum. After the conversion of the Imperial city, 
the Christians still continued, in the month of 
February, the annual celebration of the Luper¬ 
calia; to which they ascribed a secret and mys¬ 
terious influence on the genial powers of the 
animal and vegetable world. The bishops of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane cus¬ 
tom so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity; 
but their zeal was not supported by the author¬ 
ity of the civil magistrate: the inveterate abuse 
subsisted till the end of the fifth century, and 
pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from 
the last stain of idolatry, appeased, by a formal 
apology, the murmurs of the senate and p<'oplc.^2 
In all his public declarations the emperor Leo 
assumes the authority, and professes the aflcc- 
tion of a father for his son Anthemius, with 
whom he had divided the administration of the 
universe.** The situation, and perhaps the char¬ 
acter, of Leo dissuaded him from exposing his 
person to the toils and dangers of an African 
war. But the powers of the Eastern empire were 
strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the 
Mediterranean from the Vandals; andGenscric, 
who had so long oppressed both the land and 
sea, was threatened from every side with a for¬ 
midable invasion. The campaign was ooened 
by a bold and successful enterprise of the prse- 


fcct Heradius.®^ The troops of Egypt, Thebais, 
and Libya were embarked under this command: 
and the Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, 
opened the roads of the desert. Heraclius landed 
on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and subdued 
the cities of that province, and prepared, by a 
laborious march, which Cato had formerly ex¬ 
ecuted,*® to join the Imperial army under the 
walls of Carthage. The intelligence of this loss 
extorted from Genseric some insidious and in¬ 
effectual propositions of peace: but he was still 
more seriously alarmed by the reconciliation of 
Marcellinus with the two empires. The inde¬ 
pendent patrician had been persuaded to ac¬ 
knowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, 
whom he accompanied in his journey to Rome; 
the Dalmatian fleet was received into the har¬ 
bours of Italy; the active valour of Marcellinus 
expelled the Vandals from the island of Sar¬ 
dinia; and the languid efforts of the West added 
some weight to the* immense preparations of the 
Eastern Romans. 1 he expense of the naval arma¬ 
ment, which Leo sent against the Vandals has 
been distinctly ascertained; and the curious and 
instructi\ e account displays the wealth of the 
declining empire. The Royal demesnes, or pri¬ 
vate patiiinony ol the [jrince, supplied seven¬ 
teen thousand pounds oi gold; fortv-seven thou¬ 
sand pounds of gold, and seven hundred thou¬ 
sand of silver, were l(*Med and paid into the 
treasury by the ItraMorian praTects. But the 
cities were reduced to extreme poverty; and the 
diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a 
valuable object of the levenue, does not suggest 
the idea of a just, or merciful, administration. 
The whole (expense, by whatsoev er means it w as 
defrayed, ol the African campaign, amounted 
to the sum of one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of gold, alxiut five millions two hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling, at a time when 
the value of money appears, fnim the compara¬ 
tive price of corn, to have been somewhat high¬ 
er than in the present age.*® I'he fleet that sailed 
from Constantinople to Carthage consisted of 
eleven hundred and thirteen ships, and the 
number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one 
hundred thousand men. Basiliscus, the brother 
of the empress Verina, was intrusted with this 
important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, 
had exaggerated the merit of his former exploits 
against the Scythians. But the discovery of liis 
guilt, or incapacity, was resented for the African 
war; and his friends could only save his military 
reputation by asserting that he had conspired 
with Aspar to spare Genseric, and to betray the 
last hope of the Western empire. 
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Experience has shown that the success of an 
invader most commonly depends on the vigour 
and celerity of his operations. The strength and 
sharpness of the first impression are blunted by 
delay; the health and spirit of the troops insen¬ 
sibly languish in a distant climate; the naval 
and military force, a mighty effort which per¬ 
haps can never be repeated, is silently con¬ 
sumed; and every hour that is wasted in negoti¬ 
ation accustoms the enemy to contemplate and 
examine those hostile terrors which, on their 
first appearance, he deemed irresistible. The 
formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its pros¬ 
perous navigation from the Thrat ian Bosphorus 
to the coast of Africa. He landed his troops at 
Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury, 
alx)ut forty miles from Carthage.^' The army of 
Heraclius, and the fleet of Marccllinus, cither 
joined or seconded the Imperial lieutenant; and 
the Vandals who opposed his progress by sea or 
land were successively vanquished.**** If Basilis¬ 
cus had seized the iw^ment of consternation, 
and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage 
iTiMM 1 *'•#» surrendered, and the kingdom of the 
Vandals was extinguished. Genscric beheld the 
danger w'ith firmness, and eluded it with his 
veteran dexterity. He protested, in the most re¬ 
spectful language, that he was ready to submit 
his person and his dominions to the will of the 
emperor; but he requested a truce of five days 
to regulate the terms of his submission; and it 
was universally believed that his .secret liberal- 
iiv contributed to the succcns of this public ne¬ 
gotiation. Instead of obstinately refusing what¬ 
ever indulgence his enemy so earn<*3tly solicited, 
the guilty, or the credulous, Basiliscus consent¬ 
ed to the fatal truce; and his imprudent security 
seemed to proclaim that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror of Africa. During this 
short interval the wind became favourable to 
the designs of Genseric. He manned his largest 
ships of war with the bravest of the Moors and 
Vandals; and they towed after them many 
large barks filled with combustible materials. In 
the obscurity of the night, these destructive ves¬ 
sels were impelled against the unguarded and 
unsuspecting fleet of the Romans, who w’crc 
awakened by the sense of their instant; danger. 
Their close and crowded order assisted the 
progress of the fire, which was communicated 
with rapid and irresistible violence; and the 
noise of the wind, the crackling of the flames, 
the dissonant cries of the soldiers and mariners, 
who could neither command nor obey, in¬ 
creased the horror of the nocturnal tumult. 
Whilst they laboured to extricate themselves 


from the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of 
the navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them 
with temperate and disciplined valour; and 
many of the Romans, who escaped the fury of 
the flames, were destroyed or taken by the vic¬ 
torious Vandals. Among the events of that dis¬ 
astrous night, the heroic, or rather desperate, 
courage of John, one of the principal officers of 
Basiliscus, has rescued his name from oblivion. 
When the ship which he had bravely defended 
was almost consumed, he threw himself in his 
armour into the sea, disdainfully rejected the 
esteem and pity of Genso, the son of Genseric, 
who pressed him to accept honourable quarter, 
and sunk under the waves; exclaiming, with 
his last breath, that he would never fall alive into 
the hands of those impious dogs. Actuated by a 
far diiferent spirit, Basiliscus, whose station w'as 
the most remote from danger, disgracefully fled 
in the beginning of the engagement, returned 
to‘Constantinople with the loss of more than 
half of his fleet and army, and sheltered his 
guilty head in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, till 
his sister, by her tears and entreaties, could ob¬ 
tain his pardon from the indignant emperor. 
Heraclius effected his retreat through the des¬ 
ert; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where he was 
assassinated, perhaps at the instigation of Rici- 
mer, by one of his owm captains; and the king 
of the Vandals expressed his surprise and satis¬ 
faction that the Romans themselves should re¬ 
move from the world his most formidable an¬ 
tagonists.**® After the failure of this great expedi¬ 
tion, Genseric again became the tyrant of the 
sea: the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were 
again exposed to his revenge and avarice; Tri¬ 
poli and Sardinia returned to his obedience; he 
added Sicily to the number of his provinces; 
and, before he died, in the fulness of years and 
of glory, he beheld the final extinction of the 
empire of the West.*® 

During his long and active reign the African 
monarch had studiously cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of the barbarians of Europe, whose arms he 
might employ in a seasonable and etfectual di¬ 
version against the tw'o empires. After the death 
of Attila he renew-ed his alliance with the Visi¬ 
goths of Gaul; and the sons of the elder Theo- 
doric, who successively reigned over that war¬ 
like nation, w^ere easily persuaded, by the sense 
of interest, to forget the cruel affront which 
Genseric had inflicted on their sister.*' The 
death of the emperor Majorian delivered Thco- 
doric the Second from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honour; he violated his recent treaty 
with the Romans; and the ample territory of 
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Narbonne, which he firmly united to his do¬ 


minions, became the immediate reward of his 
perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encour¬ 
aged him to invade the provinces which were in 
the possession of iEgidius, his rival; but the 
active count, by the defence of Arles and the 
victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked 
during his lifetime the progress of the Visigoths. 
Their ambition was soon rekindled; and the de¬ 
sign of extinguishing the Roman empire in 
Spain and Gaul was conceived and almost com¬ 
pleted in the reign of Euric, who assassinated 
his brother Thcodoric, and displayed, with a 
more savage temper, superior abilities both in 
peace and war. He passed the Pyrenees at the 
head of a numerous army, subdued the cities 
of Saragossa and Pampeluna, vanquished in 
battle the martial nobles of the Tarragonese 
province, carried his victorious arms into the 
heart of Lusitania, and permitted the Suevi to 
hold the kingdom of Gallicia under the Gothic 
monarchy of Spain.** The efforts of Euric were 
not less vigorous or less successful in Gaul; and 
throughout the country that extends from the 
Pyrenees to the Rh6ne and the Loire, Berry and 
Auvergne were the only cities or dioceses which 
refused to acknowledge him as their master.*^ 
In the defence of Clermont, their principal 
town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained 
with inflexible resolution the miseries of war, 
pestilence, and famine; and the Visigoths, relin¬ 
quishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes 
of that important conquest. The youth of the 
province were animated by the heroic and al¬ 
most incredible valour of Ecdicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitus,** who made a desperate 
sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly at¬ 
tacked the Gothic army, and, after maintaining 
a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious 
within the walls of Clermont. His charity was 
equal to his courage: in a time of extreme scar¬ 
city four thousand poor were fed at his expense; 
and his private influence levied an army of Bur¬ 
gundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From 
Ids virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul de¬ 
rived any hopes of safety or freedom; and even 
such virtues were insufficient to avert the im¬ 
pending ruin of their coulitry, since they were 
anxious to learn, from his authority and exam¬ 
ple, whether they should prefer the alternative 
of exile or servitude.*^ The public confidence 
was lost; the resources of the state were ex¬ 
hausted; and the Gauls had too much reason to 
believe that Anthemius, who reigpied in Italy, 
was incapable of protecting his distressed sub- 
jecu beyond the Alps. The feeble empenr could 


only procure for their defence the service of 
twelve thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, 
one of the independent kings or chieftains of the 
island, was persuaded to transport his troops to 
the continent of Gaul: he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his quarters in Berry, where the 
people complained of these oppressive allies, till 
they were destroyed or dispersed by the arms of 
the Visigoths.*® 

One of the last acts of jurisdiction which the 
Roman senate exercised over their subjects of 
Gaul was the trial and condemnation of Arvan- 
dus, the Praetorian praefect. Sidonius, who re¬ 
joices that he lived under a reign in which he 
might pity and assist a state-criminal, has ex¬ 
pressed, with tenderness and freedom, the faults 
of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend.*^ From 
the perils which he had escaped, Arvandus im- 
bib^ confidence rather than wisdom; and such 
was the various, though uniform, imprudence 
of his behaviour, that his prosperity must ap¬ 
pear much more surprising than his downfall. 
The second pracfecture, which he obtained 
within the term ol (ivc years, abolished the 
merit and popularity of his preceding adminis¬ 
tration. His easv temper w^as corrupted by 
flattery and exasperated by opposition, he w'as 
forced to satisfy his importunate creditors with 
the spoils of the province; his capricious inso¬ 
lence offended the nobles of Gaul; and he sunk 
under the weight of the public hatred. The 
mandate of his dT^grace summoned him to justi¬ 
fy his conduct before the senate; and he passed 
the sea of Tust any with a favourable wind, the 
presage, as he vainly imagined, of his future for¬ 
tunes. A decent respect was still observed for the 
Prejectorian rank; and on his arrival at Rome 
Arvandus was committed to the hospitality, 
rather than to the custody, of Flavius Asellus, 
the count of the sacred largesses, who resided in 
the Capitol.** He was eagerly pursued by his 
accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, who were 
all distinguished by their birth, their dignities, 
or their eloquence. In the name of a great prov¬ 
ince, and according to the forms of Roman 
jurisprudence, they instituted a civil and ciim- 
inal action, rc*quir(ng such restitution as might 
compensate the losses of individuals, and such 
punishment as might satisfy the justice of the 
state. Their charges of corrupt oppression were 
numerous and weighty; but they placed their 
secret dependence on a letter which they had 
intercepted, and which they could prove, by the 
evidence of his secretary, to have been dictated 
by Arvandus himself. The author of this letter 
seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths from 
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a peace with the Greek emperor: he suggested tence of his death: but while he expected, in the 


the attack of the Britons on the Loire; and he 
ircommended a division of Gaul, according to 
the law of nations, between the Visigoths and 
the Burgundians.^ These pernicious schemes, 
which a friend could only palliate by the re¬ 
proaches of vanity and indiscretion, were sus¬ 
ceptible of a treasonable interpretation; and the 
deputies had artfully resolved not to produce 
their most formidable weapons till the decisive 
moment of the contest. But their intentions were 
discovered by the zeal of Sidonius. He imme¬ 
diately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of 
his danger; and sincerely lamented, without 
any mixture of anger, the haughty presumption 
of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of 
his real situation, Arvandus showed himself in 
the Capitol in the white robe of a candidate, 
accepted indiscriminate salutations and offers 
of service, examined the shops of the merchants, 
the silks, and gems, sometimes with the indif¬ 
ference of a spectator and sometimes with the 
Pti. • ♦ion of a purchaser; and complained of the 
times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
dela>'s of justice. His complaints were soon re¬ 
moved. An early day was fixed for his trial; and 
Arvandus appeared, with his accusers, before a 
numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The 
mournful garb which they affected excited the 
compassion of the judges, who were scandalised 
by the gay and splendid dre.ss of their adver¬ 
sary : and when the prapfect Arvandus, with the 
first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to take 
their places on the senatorial benches, the same 
contrast of pride and modesty was observed in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, 
which presented a lively image of the old re¬ 
public, the Gauls exposed, with force and free¬ 
dom, the grievances of the province; and as 
soon as the minds of the audience were suffi¬ 
ciently inilamed, they recited the fatal epistle. 
The obstinacy of Arvandus was founded on the 
strange supposition that a subject could not be 
convicted of treason, unless he had actually con¬ 
spired to assume the purple. As the paper was 
read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, ac¬ 
knowledged it for his genuine composition; and 
his astonishment was equal to his dismay when 
the unanimous voice of the senate declared him 
guilty of a capital offence. By their decree he 
was degraded from the rank of a pr«rfcct to the 
obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignomini- 
ously dragged by servile hands to the public 
prison. After a fortnight’s adjournment the sen¬ 
ate was again convened to pronounce the sen- 


island of i&culapius, the expiration of the thirty 
days allowed by an ancient law to the vilest 
malefactors,* his friends interposed, the em¬ 
peror Anthemius relented, and the pr^efect of 
Gaul obtained the milder punishment of exile 
and confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might 
deserve compassion; but the impunity of Scro- 
natus accused the justice of the repuUic, till he 
was condemned and executed on the complaint 
of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious min¬ 
ister, the Catiline of his age and country, held a 
secret correspondence with the Visigoths to be¬ 
tray the province which he oppressed: his in¬ 
dustry was continually exercised in the discov¬ 
ery of new taxes and obsolete offences; and his 
extravagant vices would have inspired con¬ 
tempt if they had not excited fear and abhor¬ 
rence.*®* 

Such criminals were not beyond the reach of 
justice; but whatever might be the guilt of Ri- 
cimer, that powerful barbarian was able to con¬ 
tend or to negotiate with the prince whose alli¬ 
ance he had condescended to accept. The peace¬ 
ful and prosperous reign which Anthemius 
had promised to the West was soon clouded by 
misfortune and discord. Ricimcr, apprehensive 
or impatient of a superior, retired from Rome 
and fixed his residence at Milan; an advan¬ 
tageous situation, either to inv itc or to repel the 
warlike tribes that were seated between the 
Alps and the Danube.*®* Italy was gradually di¬ 
vided into two independent and hostile king¬ 
doms; and the nobles of Liguria, who trembled 
at the near approach of a civil war, fell pros¬ 
trate at the feet of the patrician, and conjured 
him to spare their unhappy country. “For my 
own part,” replied Ricimcr, in a tone of inso¬ 
lent moderation, “I am still inclined to embrace 
the friendship of the Galatian;*®' but who will 
undertake to appease his anger, or to mitigate 
the pride which always rises in proportion to 
our submission?” They informed him that Epi- 
phanius, bishop of Pavia,*united the wisdom 
of the serpent with the innocence of the dove; 
and appeared confident that the eloquence of 
such an ambassador must prevail against the 
strongest opposition, either of interest or pas¬ 
sion. Their recommendation was approved; 
and Epiphanius, assuming the benevolent office 
of mediation, proceeded \rithout delay to Rome 
where he was received with the honours due to 
his merit and reputation. The oration of a 
bishop in favour of peace may be easily sup¬ 
posed: he argued that, in all possible dreum- 
stances, the forgiveness of injuries must be an 
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act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; 
and he seriously admonished the emperor to 
avoid a contest with a fierce barbarian, which 
might be fatal to himself, and must be ruinous 
to his dominions. Anthemius acknowledged the 
truth of his maxims; but he deeply felt, with 
grief and indignation, the behaviour of Rici- 
mcr; and his passion gave eloquence and energy 
to his discourse. ‘‘What favours,” he warmly 
exclaimed, “have we refused to this ungrateful 
man? What provocations hav-c we not endured? 
Regardless of the majesty of the purple, I gave 
my daughter to a Goth; I sacrificed my own 
blood to the safety of the republic. The liber¬ 
ality which ought to have secured the eternal 
attachment of Ricimer has exasperated him 
against his benefactor. What wars has he not ex¬ 
cited against the empire? flow often has he in¬ 
stigated and assisted the fury of hostile nations? 
Shall I now accept his perfidious friendship? 
Gan I hope that he will respect the engagements 
of a treaty, who has already violated the duties 
of a son?” But the anger of Anthemius evapo¬ 
rated in these passionate exclamations: he in¬ 
sensibly yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius; 
and the bishop returned to his diocese with the 
satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy by a 
reconciliation,'®^ of which the sincerity and con¬ 
tinuance might be reasonably suspected. The 
clemency of the emperor was extorted from his 
weakness; and Ricimer suspended his ambitious 
designs till he had secretly prepared the engines 
with which he resolved to subvert the throne of 
Anthemius. The mask of peace*and moderation 
was then thrown aside. The armv of Ricimer 
was fortified by a numerous reinforcement of 
Burgundians and Oriental Suevi: he disclaimed 
all allegiance to the Greek emperor, marched 
from hlilan to the gates of Rome, and, fixing 
his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently 
expected the arrival of Olybrius, his Imperial 
candidate. 

The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, 
might esteem himself the lawful heir of the 
Western empire. He had married Placidia, the 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was 
restored by Genseric, who still detained her sis¬ 
ter Eudoxia, as the wife, or rather as the cap¬ 
tive, of his son. The king of the Vandals sup¬ 
ported, by threats and solicitations, the fair 
pretensions of his Roman ally; and assigned, as 
one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the 
senate and people to acknowledge their lawful 
prince, and the unworthy preference which 
they had given to a stranger.'®® The friendship 
of the public enemy might render Olybrms still 


more unpopular to the Italians; but when Rici¬ 
mer meditated the ruin of the emperor Anthe¬ 
mius, he tempted, with the offer of a diadem, 
the candidate who could justify his rebellion by 
an illustrious name and a royal alliance. The 
husband of Placidia, who, like most of his an¬ 
cestors, had been invested with the consular 
dignity, might have continued to enjoy a secure 
and splendid fortune in the peaceful residence 
of Constantinople; nor does he appear to have 
been tonnented by such a genius as cannot be 
amused or occupied unless by the administra¬ 
tion of an empire. Yet Olybrius yielded to the 
importunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; 
rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities 
of a civil war; and, with the secret connivance 
of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, 
which was bestowed, and resumed, at the capri¬ 
cious will of a barbarian. He landed w'ithout 
obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) 
cither at Ravenna or the port of Ostia, and im¬ 
mediately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, 
where he was received as the sovereign of the 
Western world.'®^ 

The patrician, who had extended his posts 
from the Anio to the MiKian bridge, already 
possessed two quarters of Rome, the Vatican 
and the Janiculum, which arc separated by the 
Tiber from the rest of the city;'®® and it may be 
conjectured that an assembly of seceding sen¬ 
ators imitated, in the choice of Olybrius, the 
forms of a legal election. But the body of the 
senate and people firmly adhered to the cause 
of Anthemius; and the more effectual support 
of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his 
reign, and the public distress, by a resistance of 
three months, which produced the concomitant 
evils of famine and pestilence. At length Rici¬ 
mer made a furious assault on the bridge of Ha¬ 
drian, or St. Angelo; and the narrow pass was 
defended with equal valour by the Goths till the 
death of Gilinicr, their leader. The victorious 
troops, breaking down every barrier, rushed 
with irresistible violence into the heart of the 
city, and Rome (if we may use the language of 
a contemporary pope) was subverted by the 
cavil fury of Anthemius and Ricimer.'®® The 
unfortunate Anthemius was dragged from his 
concealment and inhumanly massacred by the 
command of his son-in-law, who thus added a 
third, or perhaps a fourth, emperor to the num¬ 
ber of his victims. The soldiers, who united the 
rage of factious citizens with the savage manners 
of barbarians, were indulged without control in 
the licence of rapine and murder: the crowd of 
slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned in 
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the event, could only gain by the indiscriminate 
pillage; and the face of the city exhibited the 
strange contrast of stern cruelty and dissolute 
intemperance."® Forty days after this calami¬ 
tous event, the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, 
Italy was delivered, by a painful disease, from 
the tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the com¬ 
mand of his army to his nephew Gundobald, 
one of the princes of the Burgundians. In the 
same year all the principal actors in this great 
revolution were removed from the stage; and 
the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death docs 
not betray any symptoms of violence, is in¬ 
cluded within the term of seven months. He 
left one daughter, the offspring of his marriage 
with Placidia; and the family of the great 'Fheo- 
dosius, transplanted from Spain to Constanti¬ 
nople, was propagated in the female line as far 
as the eighth generation.*" 

Whilst the vacant throne of Italy was aban¬ 
doned to lawless barbarians,"-* the election of a 
new colleague was seriously agitated in the 
council of Leo. The empress Verina, studious to 
promote ihc greatness of her own family, had 
married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who 
succeeded his uncle Marrellinus in the sover¬ 
eignty of Dalmatia, a more solid possession than 
the title which he was persuaded to accept of 
Emperor of the West. But the measures of the 
Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapst'd after the death of 
Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before their 
destined successor could show himself, with a 
respectable force, to his Italian subjects. Dur¬ 
ing that interval. Glycerins, an ol^scure soldier, 
was invested with the purple by his patron Gun¬ 
dobald; but the Burgundian prince was unable 
or unwilling to support his nomination by a ci\ il 
war: the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled 
him beyond the Alps,**'* and his client was per¬ 
mitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for the 
bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such a 
competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowl¬ 
edged by the senate, by the Italians, and by the 
provincials of Gaul; his moral virtues and mili¬ 
tary talents were loudly celebrated; and those 
who derived any private benefit from his gov¬ 
ernment announced in prophetic strains the re¬ 
storation of the public felicity.**^ Their hopics 
(if such hopes had been entertained) w’cre con¬ 
founded within the term of a single year; and 
the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to 
the Visigoths, is the only event of his short and 
inglorious reign. The most faithful subjects of 
Gaul were sacrificed by the Italian emperor to 
the hope of domestic security;"® but his repose 


was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the 
barbarian confederates, who, under the com¬ 
mand of Orestes, their general, were in full 
march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos trem¬ 
bled at their approach; and, instead of placing 
a Just confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he 
hastily escaped to his ships, and retired to his 
Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast 
of the Hadriatic. By this shameful abdication he 
protracted his life about five years, in a very am¬ 
biguous state between an emperor and an exile, 
till he was assassinated at Salona by the un¬ 
grateful Glyccrius, who was translated, perhaps 
as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric 
of Milan."® 

The nations who had asserted their inde¬ 
pendence after the death of Attila were estab¬ 
lished, by the right of possession or conquest, in 
the ix)undless countries to the north of the Dan- 
ub(‘; or in the Roman provinces between the 
ri\er and the Alps. But the bravest of their 
youth enlisted in the army of confederates, who 
formed the defence and the terror of Italy 
and in this promiscuous multitude, the names 
of the Heruli, the Sciri, the Alani, the Turcilin- 
gi, and the Rugians, appear to have predomi¬ 
nated. The example of these warriors was imi¬ 
tated by Orestes,"® the son of Tatullus, and the 
father of the last Roman emperor of the West. 
Orestes, w'ho has been already mentioned in 
this history, had never deserted his country. 
His birth and fortunes rendered him one of the 
most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. When that 
province was ceded to the Huns, he entered 
into the service of Attila, his lawful sovereign, 
obtained the office of his secretary, and was re¬ 
peatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to 
represent the person and signify the commands 
of ilie imperious monarch. The death of that 
conqueror restored him to his freedom; and 
Orestes might honourably refuse cither to follow 
the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to 
obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the do¬ 
minion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of 
the Italian princes, the successors of V’alcntin- 
ian; and, as he possessed the qualifications of 
courage, industry, and exjDcricncc, he advanced 
with rapid steps in the military profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favour of Nepos himself, to 
the dignities of patrician and master general of 
the troops. These troops had been long accus¬ 
tomed to reverence the character and authority 
of Orestes, who affected their manners, con¬ 
versed with them in their own language, and 
was intimately connected with their national 
diieftains by long habits of familiarity and 
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friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek who presumed to 
claim their obedience; and when Orestes, from 
some secret motive, declined the purple, they 
consented, with the same facility, to acknowl* 
edge his son Augustulus as the emperor of the 
West. By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had 
now attained the summit of his ambitious hopes; 
but he soon discovered, before the end of the 
first year, that the lessons of perjury and in¬ 
gratitude which a rebel must inculcate will be 
retorted against himself, and that the precarious 
sovereign of Italy was only permitted to choose 
whether he would be the slave or the victim of 
his barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alli¬ 
ance of these strangers had oppressed and insult¬ 
ed the last remains of Roman freedom and dig¬ 
nity. At each revolution their pay and privileges 
were augmented; but their insolence increased 
in a still more extravagant degree; they envied 
the fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain, 
and Africa, whose victorious arms had acquired 
an independent and perpetual inheritance; and 
they insisted on their peremptory demand that 
a third part of the lands of Italy should be imme¬ 
diately divided among them. Orestes, with a 
spirit which, in another situation, might be en¬ 
titled to our esteem, chose rather to encounter 
the rage of an armed multitude than to sub¬ 
scribe the ruin of an innocent people. He re¬ 
jected the audacious demand; and his refusal 
was favourable to the ambition of Odoacer, a 
bold barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers 
that, if they dared to associate under his com¬ 
mand, they mi^t soon extort the justice which 
had been denied to their dutiful petitions. From 
all the camps and garrisons of Italy the con¬ 
federates, actuated by the same resentment and 
the same hopes, impatiently flocked to the 
standard of this popular leader; and the unfor¬ 
tunate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, 
hastily retreated to the strong city of Pavia, the 
episcopal seat of the holy Epiphanites. Pavia 
was immediately besieged, the fortifications 
were stormed, the town was pillaged; and al¬ 
though the bishop might labour, with much 
aeal and some success, to save the property of 
the church and the chastity of female captives, 
the tumult could only be appeased by the ex¬ 
ecution of Orestes.^^ His brother Paul was slain 
in an action near Ravenna; and the helpless 
Augustulus, who could no longer command the 
respect, was reduced to implore the clemency, 
of Odoacer. 

That successful barbarian was the son 'Tf Ede- 
oon; who, in some remarkable transactions, 


particularly described in a preceding chapter 
had been the colleague of Orestes himself. The 
honour of an ambassador should be exempt 
from suspicion; and Edecon had listened to a 
conspiracy against the life of his sovereign. But 
this apparent guilt was expiated by his merit or 
repentance: his rank was eminent and conspic¬ 
uous; he enjoyed the favour of Attila; and the 
troops under his command, who guarded in 
their turn the royal village, consisted of a tribe 
of Sciri, his immediate and hereditary subjects. 
In the revolt of the nations they still adhered to 
the Huns; and, more than twelve years after¬ 
wards, the name of Edecon is honomably men¬ 
tioned in their unequal contest with the Ostro¬ 
goths; which was terminated, after two bloody 
battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Sci- 
ri .120 Their gallant leader, who did not survive 
this national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and 
Odoacer, to struggle with adversity, and to 
maintain as they might, by rapine or service, 
the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf di¬ 
rected his steps towards Constantinople, where 
he sullied, by the assassination of a generous 
benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in 
arms. His brother Odoacer led a wandering life 
among the barbarians of Noricum, with a mind 
and a fortune suited to the most desperate ad¬ 
ventures; and when he had fixed his choice, he 
piously visited the cell of »Sevcrinus, the popular 
saint of the country, to solicit his approbation 
and blessing. The lowness of the door would not 
admit the lofty stature of Odoacer: he was 
obliged to stoop; but in that humble attitude the 
saint could discern the symptoms of his future 
greatness; and addressing him in a prophetic 
tone, “Pursue (said he) your design; proceed to 
Italy, you will soon cast away this coarse gar¬ 
ment of skins; and your wealth will be adequate 
to the liberality of your mind.”**^ The barbari¬ 
an, whose daring spirit accepted and ratified 
the prediction, was admitted into the service of 
the Western empire, and soon obtained an hon¬ 
ourable rank in the guards. His manners were 
gradually polished, his military skill was im¬ 
proved, and the confederates of Italy would not 
have elected him for their general unless the 
exploits of Odoacer had established a high opin¬ 
ion of his couragd and capacity.'” Their mili¬ 
tary acclamation8<saluted him with the title of 
king; but he abstained during his whole reign 
from the use of the purple and diadem,”’ lest he 
should offend those princes whose subjects, by 
their accidental mixture, had formed the vic¬ 
torious army which time and policy might in¬ 
sensibly unite into a great nation. 
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Royalty was familiar to the barbarians, and 
the submissive people of Italy was prepared to 
obey, without a murmur, the authority which 
he should condescend to exercise as the vice¬ 
gerent of the emperor of the West. But Odoacer 
had resolved to abolish that useless and expen¬ 
sive office; and such is the weight of antique 
prejudice, that it required some boldness and 
penetration to discover the extreme facility of 
the enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus was 
made the instrument of his own disgrace; he 
signified his resignation to the senate; and that 
assembly, in their last act of obedience to a 
Roman prince, still alfected the spirit of free¬ 
dom and the forms of the constitution. An epistle 
was addressed, by their unanimous decree, to 
the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law and successor 
of Leo, who had lately been restored, after a 
short rebellion, to the Byzantine throne. They 
solemnly "disclaim the necessity, or even the 
wish, of continuing any longer the Imperial 
succession in Italy; since, in their opinion, the 
maie*itv of a sole monarch is sufficient to per¬ 
vade and protect, at the same time, both the 
Ectst and the West. In their own name, and in 
tlie name of the people, they consent that the 
seat of universal empire shall be transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely 
renounce the right of choosing their master, the 
only vestige that yet remained of the authority 
which had given laws to the world. The repub¬ 
lic (they repeat that name without a blush) 
might safely confide in the civil and military 
virtues of Odoacer; and they humbly request 
that the emperor would invest liiin with the 
title of Patrician, and the administration of the 
diocese of Italy." The deputies of the senate were 
received at Constantinople with some mark of 
displeasure and indignation: and when they 
were admitted to the audience of Zeno, he 
sternly reproached them with their treatment of 
tlie two emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whom 
the East had successively granted to the prayers 
of Italy. "The first (continued he) you have 
murdered; the second you have expelled: but 
the second is still alive, and whilst he lives he 
is your lawful sovereign." But the prudent 
Zeno soon deserted the hopeless cause of his 
abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified 
by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues 
erected to his honour in the several quarters 
of Rome; he entertained a friendly, though 
ambiguous, correspondence with the patrician 
Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted the Im- 
p>erial ensigns, the sacred ornaments of the 
throne and palace, which the barbarian was 


not unwilling to remove from the sight of the 
people.^* 

In the space of twenty years since the death of 
Valentinian, nine emperors had successively 
disappeared; and the son of Orestes, a youth 
recommended only by his beauty, would be the 
least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his 
reign, w'hich was marked by the extinction of 
the Roman empire in the West, did not leave a 
memorable era in the history of mankind.^* 
The patrician Orestes had married the daugh¬ 
ter of Count RomuluSy of Petovio in Noricum; 
the name of Augustus^ notwithstanding the jeal¬ 
ousy of power, w'as knowm at Aquileia as a 
familiar surname; and the appellations of the 
two great founders, of the city and of the mon¬ 
archy, were thus strangely united in the last of 
their successors.'*® The son or Orestes assumed 
and disgraced the names of Romulus Augustus: 
but the first was corrupted into Momyllus by 
the Greeks, and the second has been changed by 
the Latins into the contemptible diminutive Au¬ 
gustulus. The life of this inoffensive youth W'as 
spared by the generous clemency of Odoacer; 
w'ho dismissed him, with his whole family, from 
the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allow'ance 
at six thousand piece's of gold, and assigned the 
castle of Lucullus, in Campania, for the place 
of his exile or retirement.'*^ As soon as the Ro¬ 
mans breathed from the toils of the Punic war, 
they were attracted by the beauties and the 
pleasures of Campania; and the counlr\ -housc 
of the elder Scipio at Liternum exhibited a last¬ 
ing model of their rustic simplicity.'** The de¬ 
licious shores of the bay of Naples were crowded 
with villas; and Sylla applauded the masterly 
skill of his rival, who had seated himself on the 
lofy promontory of Misenura, that commands, 
on every side, the sea and land, as far as the 
boundaries of the horizon.'” The villa of Marius 
was purchased within a few years, by Lucullus, 
and the price had increased from Uvo thousand 
five hundred, to more than fourscore thousand, 
pounds sterling.'®® It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts and Asiatic trea¬ 
sures; and the houses and gardens of Lucullus 
obtained a distinguished rank in the list of Im¬ 
perial palaces.'” When the Vandals became 
formidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, 
on the promontory of Misenum, gradually as¬ 
sumed the strength and appellation of a strong 
castle, the obscure retreat of the last emperor of 
the West. About twenty years after that great 
revolution it was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the bones of St. Severinus. 
They securely reposed, amidst the broken tio- 
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phies of Gimbric and Armenian victories, till the 
beginning of the tenth century; when the forti¬ 
fications, which might afford a dangerous shel¬ 
ter to the Saracens, were demolished by the peo¬ 
ple of Naples.^** 

Odoacer was the first barbarian who reign¬ 
ed in Italy, over a people who had once asserted 
their just superiority above the rest of mankind. 
The disgrace of the Romans still excites our re¬ 
spectful compassion, and we fondly sympathise 
with the imaginary grief and indignation of 
their degenerate posterity. But the calamities of 
Italy had gradually subdued the proud con¬ 
sciousness of freedom and glory. In the age of 
Roman virtue the provinces were subject to the 
arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the repub¬ 
lic, till those laws were subverted by civil dis¬ 
cord, and both the city and the provinces be¬ 
came the servile property of a tyrant. The forms 
of the constitution, which alleviated or disguised 
their abject slavery, were abolished by time and 
violence; the Italians alternately lamented the 
presence or the absence of the sovereigns whom 
they detested or despised; and the succession of 
five centuries inflicted the various evils of mili¬ 
tary licence, capricious despotism, and elabo¬ 
rate oppression. During the same period, the 
barbarians had emerged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the warriors of Germany and 
Scythia were introduced into the provinces, as 
the servants, the allies, and at length the mas¬ 
ters, of the Romans, whom they insulted or pro¬ 
tected. TJie hatred of the people was suppressed 
by fear; they rppccted the spirit and splendour 
of the martial chiefs who were invested with the 
honours of the empire; and the fate of Rome 
had long depended on the sword of those formid¬ 
able strangers. The stern Ricimer, who trampled 
on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, 
without assuming the title, of a king; and the 
patient Romans w'cre insensibly prepared to 
acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his 
barbaric successors. 

The king of Italy was not unworthy of the 
high .station to which his valour and fortune had 
exalted him: his savage manners were polished 
by the habits of convcrsallion; and he respected, 
though a conqueror and a barbarian, the insti¬ 
tutions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. 
After an interval of seven years, Odoacer re¬ 
stored the consulship of the West. For himself he 
modestly, or proudly, declined an honour which 
was still accepted by the emperors of the East; 
but the curule chair was successively filled by 
eleven of the most illustrious senators and the 
list is adorned by the respectable name of Bas- 


ilius, whose virtues claimed the friendship and 
grateful applause of Sidonius, his client.^’^ The 
laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and 
the civil administration of Italy was still exer¬ 
cised by the Praetorian pracfect and his subor¬ 
dinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the Ro¬ 
man magistrates the odious and oppressive task 
of collecting the public revenue; but he reserved 
for himself the merit of seasonable and popular 
indulgence.'®^ Like the rest of the barbarians, he 
had been instructed in the Arian heresy; but he 
revered the monastic and episcopal characters; 
and the silence of the catholics attests the tolera¬ 
tion which they enjoyed. 'Fhe peace of the citv 
required the interposition of his prarfcct Basiliiis 
in the choice of a Roman pontiff: the decree 
which restrained the clergy from alienating their 
lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of 
the people, whose devotion would have been 
taxed to repair the dilapidations of the church.’ 
Italy was protected by the arms of its conquer¬ 
or; and its frontiers were respected by the bar¬ 
barians of Gaul and Ciermanv, who had so long 
insulted the feeble race of Fheodosius. Odoa¬ 
cer pa.ssed the Hadriatir, to chastise the assas¬ 
sins of the emperor N<‘pos, and to acquire the 
maritime province of Dalmatia. He passed the 
Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum from 
Fava, or Feletheus, king of the Riigians, who 
held his residence bevond the Danube. 'Fhe 
king was vanquished in battle, and led awav 
prisoner; a numerous colony of captives and 
subjects was transplanted into Italy; and 
Rome, after a long period of defeat and dis¬ 
grace, might claim the triumph of her bar¬ 
barian master.'®^ 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of 
Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited the sad prospect 
of misery and desolation. Since the age of 1 i- 
berius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in 
Italy; and it was a just subject of complaint that 
the life of the Roman people depended on the 
accidents of the winds and waves.'®® In the divi¬ 
sion and the decline of the empire, the tributary 
harvests of Egypt and Africa were withdrawn; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually di¬ 
minished with the means of sul^sistence; and the 
country was exhausted by the irretrievable losses 
of war, famine,'®* and pestilence. St. Ambrose 
has deplored the ruin of a populous district, 
which had been once adorned with the flourish¬ 
ing cities of Bologna, Modena, Rhegium, and 
Placentia.'^® Pope Gelasius was a subject of 
Odoacer; and he affinns, with strong exaggera¬ 
tion, that in ^Emilia, Tuscany, and the adja¬ 
cent provinces, the human species was almost 
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extirpated.^*^ The plebians of Rome, who were 
fed by the hand of their master, perished or dis¬ 
appeared as soon as his liberality was suppress¬ 
ed ; the decline of the arts reduced the industri¬ 
ous mechanic to idleness and want; and the 
senators, who might support with patience the 
ruin of their country, bewailed their private 
loss of wealth and luxury. One third of thme 
ample estates, to which the ruin ol Italy is origi¬ 
nally imputed,was extorted for the use of the 
conquerors. Injuries were aggravated by in¬ 
sults; the sense of actual sufierings was embit¬ 
tered by the fear of more dreadful evils; and as 
new lands were allotted to new swarms of bar¬ 
barians, each senator w'as apprehensive lest the 
arbitrary surveyors should approach his favour¬ 
ite villa, or his most profitable farm. The least 
unlortunate Wrcre those who submitted without 
a murmur to the pow'er whicli it was impossible 
to resist. Since they desin*d to live, tliey owed 
some gratitude to the tyrant who had spared their 


lives; and since he was the absolute master of 
their fortunes, the portion which he left must be 
accepted as his pure and voluntary gift.'^® The 
distress of Italy was mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound him¬ 
self, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the 
demands of a licentious and turbulent multi¬ 
tude. The kings of the barbarians were fre¬ 
quently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their 
native subjects; and the various bands of Italian 
mercenaries, who associated under the standard 
of an elective general, claimed a larger privilege 
of freedom and rapine. A monarchy destitute 
of national union and hereditary right hastened 
to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years 
Odoacer was oppressed by the superior genius 
of Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths; a hero 
alike excellent in the arts of war and of govern¬ 
ment, who restored an age of peace and pros¬ 
perity, and whose name still excites and de¬ 
serves the attention of mankind. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

Oiigin, Progress, and Effects of the Monastic Life. Conversion of the Barbarians 
to Christianity and Arianism. Petsecution of the Vandals in Africa. Extinction 
of Arianism among the Barbaiians. 


T he indissoluble connection of civil and 
ecclesuLSlical allairs has cumjxdled and 
encouraged me to relate the progress, the 
persecutions, the establishment, the divisions, 
the final triumph, and the gradual corruption 
of Christianity. I have purposely delayed the 
consideration of two religious events interesting 
in the study of human nature, and important in 
the decline and fall of the Roman empire. I. 
The institution of the monastic life;^ and II. 
The conversion of the northern barbarians. 

I. Prosperity and peace introduced the dis¬ 
tinction of the vulj^ar and the Ascetic Christians,^ 
The loose and imperfect practice of religion satis¬ 
fied the conscience of the multitude. The prince 
or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, recon¬ 
ciled their fervent zeal and implicit faith wnth 
the exercise of their profession, the pursuit of 
their interest, and the indulgence of their pas¬ 
sions : but the Ascetics, who obeyed and abused 
the rigid precepts of the Gospel, were inspired 
by the savage enthusiasm which represents man 
as a criminal, and God as a tyrant. They seri¬ 
ously renounced the business and the pleasures 
of the age; abjured the use of wine, of flesh, and 
of marriage; chastised their body, mortified 


their affections, and embraced a life of misery, 
as the price of eternal happiness. In the reign of 
Constantine the Ascetics fled from a profane 
and degenerate world to perpetual solitude or 
religious society. Like the first Christians of 
Jerusalem,® they resigned the use or the pro|> 
erty of their temporal possessions; established 
regular communities of the same sex and a sim¬ 
ilar disposition; and assumed the names of Her- 
mtis^ Monks, and AnachnretSy expressive of their 
lonely retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 
Thev soon acquired the respect of the world, 
w^hich they despised; and the loudest applause 
was Ix'stowed on this Divine Philosophy,^ 
w hich surpassed, without the aid of science or 
reason, the laboriotus virtues of the Grecian 
schools. The monies might indeed contend witli 
the Stoics in the contempt of fortune, of pain, 
and of death: the Pythagorean silence and sub¬ 
mission were revived in their servile discipline; 
and they disdained as firmly as the Cynics 
themselves all the fonns and decencies of civil 
society. But the votaries of this Divine Philoso¬ 
phy aspired to imitate a purer and more perfect 
model. They trod in the footsteps of the proph¬ 
ets, who had retired to the desert;® and tliey re- 
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stored the devout and contemplative life, which 
had been instituted by the E^enians in Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt. The philosophic eye of Pliny 
had surveyed with astonishment a solitary peo¬ 
ple, who dwelt among the palm-trees near the 
Dead Sea; who subsisted without money; who 
were propagated without women; and who de¬ 
rived from the disgust and repentance of man¬ 
kind a perpetual supply of voluntary associates.^ 
Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, af¬ 
forded the first example of the monastic life. 
Antony,' an illiterate® youth of the lower parts 
of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,® deserted 
his family and native home, and executed his 
monastic penance with original and intrepid fa¬ 
naticism. After a long and painful novitiate 
among the tombs and in a ruined tower, he 
boldly advanced into the desert three days* 
journey to the eastward of the Nile; discovered 
a lonely spot, which possessed the advantage's of 
shade and water; and fixed his last residence on 
Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, where an 
ancient monastery still preserves the name and 
memory of the saint.'® The curious devotion of 
the Christians pursued him to the desert; and 
when he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, 
in the face of mankind, he supported his fame 
with discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the 
friendship of Athanasius, whose doctrine he ap)- 
proved; and the Egyptian peasant respectfully 
declined a respectful invitation'from the em¬ 
peror Constantine. The venerable patriarch 
(for Antony attained the age of one hundred and 
five years) beheld the numeroils progeny which 
had been formed by his example and his les¬ 
sons. The prolific colonies of monks multiplied 
with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, upon 
the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of the 
Nile. To the south of Alexandria, the mountain, 
and adjacent desert, of Nitria was peopled by 
five thousand anachorets; and the traveller may 
still investigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, 
which were planted in that barren soil by the 
disciples of Antony." In the Upper Thebais, the 
vacant island of Tabcnnc,** was occupied by 
Pachomius and fourteen hundred of his breth¬ 
ren. That holy abbot successively founded nine 
monasteries of men, and one of women; and the 
festival of Easter sometimes collected fifty thou¬ 
sand religious persons, who followed his angelic 
rule of discipline.'® The stately and populous 
city of Oxyrinchus, the seat of Christian ortho¬ 
doxy, had devoted the temples, the public edi¬ 
fices, and even the ramparts, to pious and char¬ 
itable uses; and the bishop, who might preach 
in twelve churches, computed ten thousand fe¬ 


males, and twenty thousand males, of the mo¬ 
nastic profession.'® The Egyptians, who gloried 
in this marvellous revolution, were disposed to 
hope, and to believe, that the number of the 
monks was equal to the remainder of the peo¬ 
ple;'® and posterity might repeat the saying 
which had formerly been applied to the sacred 
animals of the same country, that in Egypt it 
was less difficult to find a god than a man. 

Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowl¬ 
edge and practice of the monastic life; and a 
school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their pri¬ 
mate to the holy threshold of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyp¬ 
tians excited, at first, horror and contempt, and, 
at length, applause and zealous imitation. The 
senators, and more especially the matrons, trans¬ 
formed their palaces and villas into religious 
houses; and the narrow institution of six Vestals 
was eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which 
were seated on the ruins of ancient temples and 
in the midst of the Roman Forum.'® Inflamed by 
the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose 
name was Hilarion,'' fixed his dreary abode on 
a sandy beach bct\\een the sea and a morass 
about seven miles from Gaza. The austere pen¬ 
ance, in which he persisted forty-eight years, 
diffused a similar enthusiasm; and the holy 
man was followed by a tiain of two or three 
thousand anachorets, whenever he visited the 
innumerable inod&steries of Palestine. The fame 
of Basil'® is immortal in the monastic history of 
the East. With a mind that had tasted the learn¬ 
ing and eloquence of Athens; with an ambition 
scarcely to be satisfied by the archbishopric of 
Caesarea, Basil retired to a savage solitude in 
Pontus; and deigned, for a while, to give laws 
to the spiritual colonies w^hich he profusely 
scattered along the coast of the Black Sea. In 
the West, Martin of Tours,'® a soldier, a hermit, 
a bishop, and a saint, established the monas¬ 
teries of Gaul; two thousand of his disciples fol¬ 
lowed him to the grave; and his eloquent his¬ 
torian challenges the deserts of Thebais to pro¬ 
duce, in a more favourable climate, a champion 
of equal virtue. The progress of the monks was 
not less rapid or universal than that of Chris¬ 
tianity itself. Ever^ province, and, at last, every 
city, of the empire was filled with their increas¬ 
ing multitudes; aud the bleak and barren isles, 
from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tus¬ 
can Sea, were clmen by the anachorets for the 
place of their voluntary exile. An easy and per¬ 
petual intercourse by sea and land connected 
the provinces of the Roman world; and the life 
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of Hilarion displays the facility with which an 
indigent herrnit of Palestine might traverse 
Egypt, embark for Sicily, escape to Epirus, and 
finally settle in the island of Cyprus.*® The La¬ 
tin Christians embraced the religious institu¬ 
tions of Rome. The pilgrims who visited Jeru¬ 
salem eagerly copied, in the most distant cli¬ 
mates of the earth, the faithful model of the 
monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread 
themselves beyond the tropic, over the Chris¬ 
tian empire of yEthiopia.*^ The monastery of 
Banchor,** in Flintshire, which contained alx)ve 
two thousand brethren, dispersed a numerous 
colony among the barbarians of Ireland;** and 
Iona, one of the Hebrides, which was planted 
by the Irish monks, diffused over the northern 
regions a doubtful ray of science and supersti¬ 
tion.** 

These unhappy exiles from social life were 
impelled by the dark and implacable genius of 
superstition. Their mutual resolution was sup¬ 
ported by the example of millions, of cither 
sex, of every age, and of every rank; and each 
proselyte who entered the gates of a monastery 
was peisuadcd that he trod the steep and thorny 
path of eternal happine^ss.** But the operation of 
these religious motives was variously deter¬ 
mined by the temper and situation of mankind. 
Reason might sulxlue, or passion might sus¬ 
pend, their influence; but they acted most forci¬ 
bly on the infirm minds of children and fe¬ 
males; they were strengthened by secret remorse 
or accidental misfortune; and they might de¬ 
rive some aid from the temporal considerations 
of vanity or interest. It was naturally supposed 
that the pious and humble monks, who had re¬ 
nounced the world to accomplish the work of 
their salvation, were the best qualified for the 
spiritual government of the Christians. The re¬ 
luctant hermit w'as torn from his cell, and seated 
amidst the acclamations of the people, on the 
episcopal throne: the monasteries of Egypt, of 
Gaul, and of the East, supplied a regular suc¬ 
cession of saints and bishops; and ambition 
soon discovered the secret road which led to the 
possession of wealth and honours.*® The popu¬ 
lar monks, whose reputation was connected 
with the fame and success of the order, assidu¬ 
ously laboured to multiply the number of their 
fellow-captives. They insinuated themselves in¬ 
to noble and opulent families; and the specious 
arts of flattery and seduction were employed to 
secure those proselytes who might bestow wraith 
or dignity on the monastic profession. The in¬ 
dignant father bt^wailed the loss, perhaps, of an 
only son;** the credulous maid was betrayed by 


vanity to violate the laws of nature; and the 
matron aspired to imaginary perfection by re¬ 
nouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of Jerom;*® 
and the profane title of mother-in-law of God*® 
tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate 
the virginity of her daughter Eustochium. By 
the advice, and in the company, of her spiritual 
guide, Paula abandoned Rome and her infant 
son; retired to the holy village of Bcthlem; 
founded an hospital and four monasteries; and 
acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspicuous station in the Catholic church. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents w^erc cele¬ 
brated as the glory and example of their age; 
but the monasteries were filled by a cn^wd of 
obscure and abject plebeians,*® who gained in 
the cloister much more than they had sacrificed 
in the world. Peasants, slaves, and mechanics 
might escape from poverty and contempt to a 
safe and honourable profession, whose apparent 
hardships were mitigated by custom, by popu¬ 
lar applause, and by the secret relaxation of dis¬ 
cipline.*^ The subjects of Rome, whose persons 
and fortunes were made responsible for unequal 
and exorbitant tributes, retired from the op¬ 
pression of the Imperial government; and the 
pusillanimous youth preferred the penance of 
a monastic, to the dangers of a military, life. 
The affrighted provincials of every rank, who 
fled before the barbarians, found shelter and 
subsistence; whole legions were buried in these 
religious sanctuaries; and the same cause which 
relieved the distress of individuals impaired the 
strength and fortitude of the empire.** 

The monastic profession of the ancients** was 
an act of voluntary devotion. The inconstant 
fanatic was threatened with the eternal ven¬ 
geance of the God w'hom he deserted; but the 
doors of the monastery were still open for re¬ 
pentance. Those monks whose conscience w’as 
fortified by reason or passion w'cre at liberty to 
resume the character of men and citizens; and 
cv'cn the spouses of Christ might accept the le¬ 
gal embraces of an earthly lover. *^ The exam¬ 
ples of scandal, and the progress of superstition, 
suggested the propriety of more forcible re¬ 
straints. After a sufficient trial, the fidelity of the 
novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual 
vow; and his irrevocable engagement was rati¬ 
fied by the law's of the church and state. A guilty 
fugitive was pursued, arrested, and restored to 
his perpetual prison; and the interposition of 
the magistrate oppressed the freedom and merit 
which had alleviated, in some degree, the ab¬ 
ject slavery of the monastic discipline.*® The 
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actions of a monk, his words, and even his 
thoughts, were determined by an inflexible 
rule®* or a capricious superior: the slightest of¬ 
fences were corrected by disgrace or confine¬ 
ment, extraordinary fasts, or bloody flagella¬ 
tion; and disobedience, murmur, or delay were 
ranked in the catalogue of the most heinous 
sins.®^ A blind submission to the commands of 
the abbot, however absurd, or even criminal, 
they might seem, was the ruling principle, the 
first virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their 
patience was frequently exercised by the most 
extravagant trials. They were directed to re¬ 
move an enormous rock; assiduously to water a 
barren staff that was planted in the ground, till, 
at the end of three years, it should vegetate and 
blossom like a tree; to walk into a fiery furnace; 
or to cast their infant into a deep pond: and 
several saints, or madmen, have been immor¬ 
talised in monastic story by their thoughtless 
and fearless obedience.®® The freedom of the 
mind, the source of every generous and rational 
sentiment, w'as destroyed by the habits of cre¬ 
dulity and submission; and the monk, contract¬ 
ing the vices of a slave, devoutly followed the 
faith and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. 
The peace of the Eastern church was invaded by 
a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, 
or humanity; and the Imperial troops acknowl¬ 
edged, without shame, that they were much less 
apprehensive of an encounter with the fiercest 
barbarians.®® 

Superstition has often framed and conse¬ 
crated the fantastic garments of the monks 
but their apparent singularity sometimes pro¬ 
ceeds from their uniform attachment to a simple 
and primitive model, which the revolutions of 
fashion have made ridiculous in the eyes of 
mankind. The father of the Benedictines ex¬ 
pressly disclaims all idea of choice or merit; and 
soberly exhorts his disciples to adopt the coarse 
and convenient dress of the countries which 
they may inhabit.*' The monastic habits of the 
ancients varied with the climate and their mode 
of life; and they assumed, with the same indif¬ 
ference, the sheepskin of the Egyptian peasants 
or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. 'I’hey 
allowed themselves the use of linen in Egypt, 
where it was a cheap and domestic manufac¬ 
ture; but in the West they rejected such an ex¬ 
pensive article of foreign luxury.*® It was the 
practice of the monks cither to cut or shave their 
hair; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to es¬ 
cape the sight of profane objects; their legs and 
feet were naked, except in the extreme cold of 
winter; and their slow and feeble steps were 


supported by a long staff. The aspect of a gen¬ 
uine anachoret was horrid and disgusting: every 
sensation that is offensive to man was thought 
acceptable to God; and the angelic rule of Ta- 
benne condemned the salutary custom of bath¬ 
ing the limbs in water and of anointing them 
with oil.** The austere monks slept on the 
ground, on a hard mat or a rough blanket; and 
the same bundle of palm-leaves seized them as 
a seat in the day and a pillow in the night. Their 
original cells w'cre low narrow huts, built of the 
slightest materials; which formed, by the regu¬ 
lar distribution of the streets, a larg<‘ and popu¬ 
lous village, enclosing, within the common wall, 
a church, a hospital, perhaps a library, some 
necessary offices, a garden, and a fountain or 
reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren 
composed a family of separate discipline and 
diet; and the great monasteries of Egypt con¬ 
sisted of thirty or forty families. 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in 
the language of the monks, and they had dis¬ 
covered, by experience, that rigid fasts and 
abstemious diet are the most effectual preserva¬ 
tives against the impure desires of the ffesh,** 
The rules of abstinence which they imposed, or 
practised, w^crc not uniform or perpetual: the 
cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced 
by the e.xtraordinary mortification of Lent; the 
fervour of new monasteries was insensibly re¬ 
laxed; and the voracious appetite of the (iauls 
could not imitate the patient and temperate 
virtue of the Egyptians.*^ 'I’hc disciples of An¬ 
tony and Pachornius were satisfied with their 
daily pittance*’’* of twelve ounces of bread, or 
rather biscuit,*^ w'hich they divided into two 
frugal repasts, of the afternoon and of the eve¬ 
ning. It was esteemed a nuTit, and almf)St a 
duty, to abstain from the Ixiilcd vegetables 
which were provided for the refectory; but the 
extraordinary bounty of the abbot sometimes 
indulged them with the luxury of chec.se, fruit, 
salad, and the small dried fish of the Nile.*** A 
more ample latitude of sea and river fish was 
gradually allowed or assumed; but the use of 
ffesh was long confined to tlie sick or travellers: 
and when it gradually prevailed in the less rigid 
monasteries of Europe, a singular distinction 
was introduced; as if birds, whether wild or do¬ 
mestic, had been less profane than the grosser 
animals of the field. Water was the pure and 
innocent Ijcvcragc of the primitive monks; and 
the founder of the Benedictines regrets the daily 
portion of half a pint of wine which had been 
extorted from him by the intemperance of the 
age.*® Such an allowance might be easily sup- 
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plied by the vineyards of Italy; and his victo¬ 
rious disciples, who passed the Alps, the Rhine, 
and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an 
adequate compensation of strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of 
evangelical poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 
into a regular community, the idea, and even 
the name, of all separate or exclusive posses¬ 
sion.®® The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour; and the duty of labour was 
strenuously recommended as a penance, as an 
exercise, and as the most laudable means of se¬ 
curing their daily subsistence. '** The garden and 
fields, which the industry of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest or the morass, were 
diligently cultivated by their hands. They per¬ 
formed, without reluctance, the menial offices 
of slaves and domestics; and the several trades 
that were necessary to provide their habits, their 
utensils, and their lodging, were exercised with¬ 
in the precincts of the great monasteries. I'he 
monastic studies have tended, for the most part, 
to darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of 
sup< ‘ ’hion. Yet the luriosity or zeal of some 
learned solitaries has cultivated the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and even the profane sciences: and posterity 
must gratefully acknowledge that the monu¬ 
ments of Greek and Roman literature have 
been preserved and multiplied by their inde¬ 
fatigable pens.®- But the more humble industry 
of the monks, especially in Egypt, w'as content¬ 
ed w ith the silent, sedentary occujiation of mak¬ 
ing wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of 
the palm-tree into mats and baskets. 'Die super¬ 
fluous stock, which was not consumed in do¬ 
mestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the 
community: the boats of Tabcnne, and the 
other monasteries of Thebais, descended the 
Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen might en¬ 
hance the intrinsic v'aluc of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was in¬ 
sensibly supei'seded. The novice w'as tempted to 
bestow his fortune on the saints in whose s(X*iety 
he was resolved to spend the remainder of his 
life; and the pernicious indulgence of the laws 
permitted him to receive, for their use, any 
future accessions of legacy or inheritance. ’^ Me¬ 
lania contributed her plate, three hundred 
pounds’ w<*ight of silver, and Paula contracted 
an immense debt for the relief of their favourite 
monks, who kindly imparted the merits of their 
prayers and pcnancc to a rich and liberal sin¬ 
ner.®^ Time continually increased, and acci¬ 
dents could seldom diminish, the estates of the 
ixipular monasteries, which spread over the 


adjacent country and cities: and, in the first 
century of their institution, the infidel Zosimus 
has maliciously observed, that, for the benefit 
of the poor, the Christian monks had reduced a 
great part of mankind to a state of beggary.®® 
As long as they maintained their original fer¬ 
vour, they approved themselves, however, the 
faithful and benevolent stewards of the charity 
which was intrusted to their care. But their dis¬ 
cipline was corrupted by prosperity: they grad¬ 
ually assumed the pride of wealth, and at last 
indulged the luxury of expense. Their public 
luxury might be excused by the magnihccnce 
of religious worship, and the decent motive of 
erecting durable habitations for an immortal 
society. But every age of the church has accused 
the licentiousness of the degenerate monks; 
who no longer remembered the object of their 
institution, embraced the vain and sensual 
pleasures of the world which they had re¬ 
nounced,®® and scandalously abused the riches 
which had been acquired by the austere virtues 
of their founders.®* Their natural descent, from 
such painful and dangerous virtue, to the com¬ 
mon vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, excite 
much grief or indignation in the mind of a 
philosopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks w'ere con¬ 
sumed in penance and solitude, undisturU d by 
the various occupations which lill the time, and 
exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, and 
social beings. Whenever they were pennitted to 
step beyond the precincts of the monasterv, two 
jealous companions were the mutual guards and 
spies of each other’s actions; and, after ihcir re¬ 
turn, they were condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or 
heard in the world. Strangers, v\ho professed 
the orthodox faith, were hospitably cnicrlained 
in a separate apartment; but their dangerous 
conversation w as restricted to some chosen eld¬ 
ers of approved discretion and fidelity. Except 
in their presence, the monastic slave might not 
receive the visits of his friends or kindred; and 
it was deemed highly meritorious, if he afilicted 
a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obsti¬ 
nate refusal of a word or look.®® The monks 
themselves passed their lives, without personal 
attachments, among a crowd which had been 
formed by accident, and was detained, in the 
same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse 
fanatics have few ideas or sentiments to com¬ 
municate: a special licence of the abbot regu¬ 
lated the time and duration of their familiar 
visits; and, at their silent meals, they were en¬ 
veloped in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost 
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invisible, to each other.** Study is the resource 
of solitude; but education had not prepared and 
qualified for any liberal studies the mechanics 
and peasants who filled the monastic communi¬ 
ties. They might work; but the vanity of spiri¬ 
tual perfection was tempted to disdain the exer¬ 
cise of manual labour; and the industry must be 
faint and languid which is not excit^ by the 
sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might 
employ the day, which they passed in their 
cells, cither in vocal or mental prayer: they as¬ 
sembled in the evening, and they were awaken¬ 
ed in the night, for the public worship of the 
monastery. The precise moment was deter¬ 
mined by the stars, which are seldom clouded in 
the serene sky of Egypt; and a rustic horn, or 
trumpet, the signal of devotion, twice interrupt¬ 
ed the vast silence of the desert.Even sleep, the 
last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously 
measured: the vacant hours of the monk heavily 
rolled along, without business or pleasure; and, 
before the close of each day, he had repeatedly 
accused the tedious progress of the sun.*** In this 
comfortless state, superstition still pursued and 
tormented her wretched votaries.® The repose 
which they had sought in the cloister was dis¬ 
turbed by tardy repentance, profane doubts, 
and guilty desires; and, while they considered 
each natural impulse as an unpardonable sin, 
they perpetually trembled on the edge of a 
flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair, these unhappy 
victims were sometimes relieved by madness or 
death; and, in ^he sixth century, a hospital was 
founded at Jerusalem for a small portion of the 
austere penitents who were deprived of their 
senses.®® Their visions, before they attained this 
extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, have 
afforded ample materials of supernatural his¬ 
tory. It was their firm persuasion that the air 
which they breathed was peopled with invisible 
enemies; with innumerable demons, who watch¬ 
ed every occasion, and assumed every form, to 
terrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded 
virtue. The imagination, and even the senses, 
were deceived by the illusions of distempered 
fanaticism; and the hermit, whose midnight 
prayer was oppressed by involuntary slumber, 
might easily confound the phantoms of horror 
or delight which had occupied his sleeping and 
his waking dreams.®® 

The monks were divided into two classes: the 
Coenobites^ who lived under a common and reg¬ 
ular discipline; and the Anachorets^ who indulged 
their unsocial, independent fanaticism.®® The 


most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren renounced the convent, as 
they had renounced the world. The fervent 
monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria were 
surrounded by a L^ra,®® a distant circle of soli¬ 
tary cells; and the extravagant penance of the 
Hermits was stimulated by applau:»e and emu¬ 
lation.®^ They sunk under the painful weight of 
crosses and chains; and their emaciated limbs 
were confined by collars, bracelets, gauntlets, 
and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All super¬ 
fluous incumbrance of dress they contemptu¬ 
ously cast away; and some savage saints of both 
sexes have been admired, whose naked Ixxlies 
were only covered by their long hair. They 
aspired to reduce themselves to the rude and 
miserable state in which the human brute is 
scarcely distinguished above his kindred ani¬ 
mals; and the numerous sect of Anachorets de¬ 
rived their name from their humble practice ol 
grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the 
common herd.®® They often usurped the den of 
some wild beast whom they affected to resem¬ 
ble; they buried themselves in some gloomy 
cavern, which art or nature had scooped out of 
the rock; and the marble quarries of I'hcbais 
are still inscril)cd with the monuments of their 
penance.®® The most perfect Hermits are sup¬ 
posed to have passed many days without lood, 
many nights without sleep, and many years 
without speaking; and glorious was the man (I 
abuse that name) who contrived any cell, or 
seat, of a peculiar construction, which might 
expose him, in the most inconvenient postuie, 
to the inclemency of the seasons. 

Among these heroes of the monastic life, the 
name and genius of Simeon Stylites^® have fjeen 
immortalised by the singular invention of an 
aerial penance. At the age of thirteen the young 
Syrian deserted the profession of a shepheid, 
and threw himself into an austere monastery. 
After a long and painful novitiate, in which 
Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious suicide, 
hee.stablishcd his residence on a mountain, about 
thirty or forty miles to the cast of Antioch. 
Within the space €>f a mandroy or circle of stOnes, 
to which he had attached himself by a ponder¬ 
ous chain, he ascended a column, which was 
successively raised from the height of nine, to 
that of sixty, feet from the ground.In this last 
and lofty station, the Syrian Anachoret resisted 
the heat of thirty summers, and the cold of as 
many winters. Habit and exercise instructed 
him to maintain his dangerous situation with¬ 
out fear or giddiness, and successively to assume 
the different postures of devotion. He sometimes 
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prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretch¬ 
ed arms in the figure of a cross; but his most 
familiar practice was that of bending his mea¬ 
gre skeleton from the forehead to the feet; and 
a curious spectator, after numbering twelve 
hundred and forty-four repetitions, at length 
desisted from the endless account. The progi'ess 
of an ulcer in his thigh^* might shorten, but it 
could not disturb, this celestial life; and the pa¬ 
tient Hermit expired without descending from 
his column. A prince, who should capriciously 
inflict^ such tortures, would be deemed a tyrant; 
but it would surpass the power of a tyrant to 
impose a long and miserable existence on the 
reluctant victims of his cruelty. This voluntary 
martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the 
sensibility both of the mind and body; nor can it 
be presumed that the fanatics who torment 
themselves arc susceptible of any lively affec¬ 
tion for the rest of mankind. A cruel, unfeeling 
tcm])er has distinguished the monks of every 
age and country: their stern indifference, which 
is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is in- 
flam'^H bv religious hatred; and their merciless 
zeal has strenuously administered the holy office 
of the Inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the 
contempt and pity of a philosopher, were re- 
:iperted and almost adored by the prince and 
people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul 
and India saluted the divine pillar of Simeon; 
the tril>cs of Saracens disputed in arms tl)C 
honour of his benediction; the queens of Arabia 
and Persia gratefully confessed his .supernatural 
virtue; and the angelic Hermit was consulted 
by the younger TheexJosius in the most impor¬ 
tant concerns of the church and state. His re¬ 
mains were transported from the mountain of 
Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patri¬ 
arch, the master-general of the East, six bish¬ 
ops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six 
thousand soldiers; and Antioch revered his 
bones as her glorious ornament and impreg¬ 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and 
martyrs was gradually eclipsed by these recent 
and popular Anachorets; the Christian world 
fell prostrate before their shrines; and the mira¬ 
cles ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least in 
number and duration, the spiritual ex^'Ioits of 
their lives. But the golden legend of their lives’® 
was embellished by the artful credulity of their 
interested brethren; and a believing age was 
easily persuaded that the slightest caprice of an 
Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sufRcicnt 
to interrupt the eternal laws of the universe. 
The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to 


cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a 
distant message; and to expel the most obstinate 
demons from the souls or Ixxlies which they pos¬ 
sessed. They familiarly accosted, or imperiously 
commanded, the lions and serpents of the des¬ 
ert; infmed vegetation into a sapless trunk; sus¬ 
pended iron on the surface of the water; passed 
the Nile on the back of a crocodile; and refresh¬ 
ed themselves in a fiery furnace. These extrava¬ 
gant tales, which display the fiction, without the 
genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the 
reason, the faith, and the morals of the Chris¬ 
tians. Their credulity debased and vitiated the 
faculties of the mind: they corrupted the evi¬ 
dence of history; and superstition gradually ex¬ 
tinguished the hostile light of philosophy and 
science. Every mode of religious worship which 
had been practised by the saints, every mysteri¬ 
ous doctrine which they believed, was fortified 
by the sanction of divine revelation, and ail the 
iminiy virtues were oppressed by the servile and 
pusillanimous reign of the monks. If it be possi¬ 
ble to measure the interval between the philo¬ 
sophic writings of (Cicero and the sacred legend 
of Theodoret, between the character of Cato 
and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the 
memorable revolution which was accomplished 
in the Roman empire within a period of five 
hundred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity has been 
marked by two glorious and decisive victories: 
over the learned and luxurious citizens of the 
Roman empire; and over the warlike barbari¬ 
ans of Scythia and Gcnnany, who subverted the 
empire and embraced the religion of the Ro¬ 
mans The Goths were the foremost of these 
savage proselytes; and the nation was indebted 
for its conversion to a countryman, or at least to 
a subject, worthv to he ranked among the in¬ 
ventors of useful ari.s who have deserved the 
remembrance and gratitude of pc^terily. A 
great number of Roman provincials had been 
led aw^ay into captivity by the Gothic bands 
who ravaged Asia in the time of Callicnus; and 
of these captives many were Christians, and 
several belonged to the ecclesiastical order. 
Those involuntary missionaric.s, dispersed as 
slaves in the villages of Dacia, successively la- 
Ix^ured for the sah’aiion of their masters. The 
seeds which they planted of the evangelic doc¬ 
trine were gradually propagated; and before 
the end of a century the pious wwk was achieved 
by the labours of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had 
been transported beyond the Danube from a 
small town of Cappadocia. 

Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the 
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Goths,'* acquired their Jove and reverence by 
his blameless life and indefatigable zeal, and 
they received with implicit confidence the doc¬ 
trines of truth and virtue which he preached 
and practised. He executed the arduous task of 
translating the Scriptures into their native 
tongue, a dialect of the German or Teutonic 
language; but he prudently suppressed the four 
books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate 
the fierce and sanguinary spirit of the barbari¬ 
ans. I'he rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers and 
shepherds, so ill qualified to communicate any 
spiritual ideas, w^as improved and modulated by 
his genius; and Ulphilas, before he could frame 
his version, was obliged to compose a new al¬ 
phabet of twenty-1 our letters; four of which he 
invented to express the peculiar sounds that 
were unknown to the Greek and Latin pronun¬ 
ciation.^* But the prosp)erous state of the Gothic 
church was soon afflicted by war and intestine 
discord, and the chieftains were di\ ided by re¬ 
ligion as well as by interest. Fritigern, the friend 
of the Romans, became the proselyte of Lflphi- 
las; while the haughty soul of Athananc dis¬ 
dained the yoke of the empire and of the Ciospel. 
The faith of the new converts was tried by the 
persecution which he excited. A waggon, bear¬ 
ing aloft the shapeless image of Thor, perhaps, 
or of Woden, was conducted in solemn proces¬ 
sion through the streets of the camp, and the 
rebels w'ho refused to worship the god of their 
fathers were immediately burnt with their tents 
and families. The character of Ulphilas recom¬ 
mended him to the esteem of*thc Eastern court, 
where he twipc appeared as the minister of 
peace; he pleaded the cause of the distressed 
Goths, who implored the protection of Valens; 
and the name of Moses was applied to this 
spiritual guide, who conducted his people 
through the deep waters of the Danube to the 
Land of Promise.^® 'Fhe devout shepherds, who 
were attached to his person and trac table to his 
voice, acquiesced in their settlement at the foot 
of the Marsian mountains, in a countr\’ of wood¬ 
lands and pastures, which supported their flocks 
and herds, and enabled them to purchase the 
corn and wine of the more plentiful provinces. 
These harmless barbarians multiplied in ob¬ 
scure peace and the profession of Christianity.” 

Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visi¬ 
goths, universally adopted the religion of the 
Romans, with whom they maintained a per¬ 
petual intercourse of war, of friendship, or of 
conquest. In their long and victorious march 
from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean they 
converted their allies; they educated the rising 


generation; and the devotion which reigned in 
the camp of Alaric, or the court of Toulouse, 
might edify or disgrace the palaces of Rome and 
Constantinople.^® During the same period Chris¬ 
tianity was embraced by almost all the barbari¬ 
ans who established their kingdoms on the 
ruins of the Western empire; the Burgundians 
in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, and the 
various bands of mercenaries that raised Odoa- 
cer to the throne of Italy. The Franks and the 
Saxons still persevered in the errors of Pagan¬ 
ism; but the Franks obtained the monarchy of 
Gaul by their submission to the example* of 
Clovis; and the Saxon conquerois of Britain 
were reclaimed from their savage superstition 
by the missionaries of Rome. These barbarian 
proselytes dis})lavcd an ardent and successful 
zeal in the propagation of the faith. The Mero¬ 
vingian kings and their successors, Charle¬ 
magne and the Gthos, extended by their laws 
and victories the dominion ol the cn>ss. England 
produced the apostle of (Germany: and the 
evangelic light was graduallv diflused fiorn the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine to the nations ol 
the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Baltic.” 

'Fhe dillerenl motives which influenced the 
reason or the passions o{ the barbarian con¬ 
verts cannot easilv be ascertained. 1 he> were 
(jften capricious and aciidental; a dream, an 
omen, the report ol a miracle, the example ol 
some priest or hero, the charms of a bcluxing 
wiJe, and, above all, the fortunate event of a 
prayer or vow which, in a moment of danger, 
they had addressed to the God of the C'hri**- 
tians.®^^ The earlv prejudices of education wtTc 
insensibly erased by the habits ol freciuent and 
familiar socielv; the moral precepts of the Cios- 
pcl w<*re protected by the extravagant virtues 
of the monks; and a spiiiiual theology was sup- 
poilc'd by the visible power of reins, and the 
pomp of n*ligious worship. But the rational and 
ingenicnis mode of persuasion which a Saxon 
bishop®^ suggested to a popular saint iniglil 
sometimes be employed by the missionaries who 
labouied for the Conversion of infidels.“Admit,*’ 
says the sagacious disputant, “whatever they 
are pleased to assert of the fabulous and carnal 
genealogy of their gods and goddesses, who are 
propagated from each other. From this princi¬ 
ple deduce their imperfect nature and human 
infirmities, the assurance they were and 
the probability that they will die. At wliat time, 
by what means, from what cause, were the eld¬ 
est of the gods or goddesses produced? Do they 
still continue, or have they ceased, to propa- 
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gate? If they have ceased, summon your anta¬ 
gonist to declare the reason of this strange alter¬ 
ation. If they still continue, the number of the 
gods must become infinite; and shall we not 
risk, by the indiscreet worship of some impotent 
deity, to excite the resentment of his jealous su¬ 
perior? The visible heavens and earth, the 
whole system of the universe, which may be 
conceived by the mind, is it created or eternal? 
If created, how or where could the gods them¬ 
selves exist before the creation? If eternal, how 
could they assume the empire of an independent 
and pre-existing world? Urge these arguments 
with temper and moderation; insinuate, at 
seasonable intervals, the truth and beauty of the 
Christian revelation; and endeavour to make 
the unbelievers ashamed without making them 
angry.” This metaphysical reasoning, too re¬ 
fined perhaps for the barbarians of Germany, 
was fortified by the grosser weight of authority 
and popular consent. Ihc advantage of tem¬ 
poral prosperity had deserted the Pagan cause 
and passed over to the service of Christianity. 
'I'h'' n 'n>ans themselves, the most powerful and 
enlightened nation of the glol)c, had renounced 
their ancient superstition; and if the ruin of 
their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of the 
new faith, the disgrace w’as already retrieved by 
th(‘ conversion of the victorious < loths. The val¬ 
iant and fortunate barbarians who subdued the 
provinces of the West suctessivelv received and 
reilected the same edifying c\amf)le. before the 
age of Charlemagne, the Christian nations of 
hurope might cmiIi in the e\clusi\e possession 
ol the temperate climates, of the fertile lands 
which produced corn, wine, and oil; while the 
savage idolaters and their helpl<*ss idols were 
tonfined to the exlremiiics ol the earth, the 
dark and frozen regions of the North.'^* 

Christianity, which ojx’iicd the gates of Hea¬ 
ven to the barbarians, introduced an important 
change in their moral and political condition. 
I hey received, at the same time, ilie use of let¬ 
ters, so essential to a leligion w ho.se doctrines arc 
contained in a sacred book; and while they' 
studied the divine truth, their minds were in¬ 
sensibly enlarged by the distant view of history', 
of nature, of the arts, and of society. 'Phe ver¬ 
sion of the Sciptures into their native tongue, 
which had facilitated their conversion, must ex¬ 
cite, among their elcrgv, some curiosity to read 
the original text, to understand the sacred litur¬ 
gy of the church, and to examine, in the writ¬ 
ings of the lathers, the chain of ecclesiastical 
tradition, lliesc spiritual gifts w'cre preserved in 
the Greek and Latin languages, which conceal¬ 


ed the inestimable monuments of ancient learn¬ 
ing. The immortal productions of Virgil, Cice¬ 
ro, and Livy, which were accessible to the 
Christian barbarians, maintained a silent inter¬ 
course between the reign of Augustus and the 
times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The emula¬ 
tion of mankind was encouraged by the remem¬ 
brance of a more perfect state; and the flame of 
science was secretly kepi alive, to warm and en¬ 
lighten the mature age of the Western world. In 
the most corrupt state of Christianity the bar¬ 
barians might learn justice from the law^ and 
men’y from the gospel ; and if the knowledge of 
their duty was insufficient to guide their actions 
or to regulate their passions, they were some¬ 
times restrained by conscience, and frequently 
punished by remorse. But the direct authority 
of religion was less efiectual than the holy com¬ 
munion, which united them with their Chris¬ 
tian brethren in spiritual friendship. The influ¬ 
ent e of these sentiments contributed to secure 
their fidelity in the service or the alliance of the 
Romans, to alleviate the horrors of war, to mod¬ 
erate the insolence of conquest, and to pre¬ 
serve, in the downfall of the empire, a perma¬ 
nent respect for the name and institutions of 
Rome. In the days of Paganism the priests of 
Gaul and Germany reigned over the people, 
and controlled the jurisdiction of the magis¬ 
trates; and the zealous proselytes transferred an 
equal, or more ample, measure of devout obe¬ 
dience to the pontiifs ol the Christian faith. The 
sarred character of the bishops was supported 
l>y their temporal possessions; ihev obtained an 
honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of 
soldiers and freemen; and it was their interest, 
as will as their duty, to mollify by peaceful 
counsels the tierce spirit of the barbarians. The 
perpetual correspondence of the Latin clergy, 
the frequent j)ilgriniages to Rome and Jeru¬ 
salem, and the growing authoritv of the popes, 
cemented the union of the C'.hrisiiaii republic, 
and graduallv produced the similar manners 
and common jurisprudence which ha\e distin¬ 
guished from the rest of mankind the indepen¬ 
dent, and e\'en hostile, nations of modern EurojDC. 

But the operation of these causes was checked 
and retarded bv the unfortunate accident w hich 
infused a deadly poison into the cup of salva¬ 
tion. Whatever might be the early sentiments of 
LUphilas, his connections with the empire and 
the church were formed during the reign of 
Arianism. The apostle of the Goths sul>scribed 
the creed of Rimini; professed with freedom, and 
perhaps with sincerity, that the Son was not 
equal or consubstantial to the Father com- 
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municated these errors to the clergy and peo¬ 
ple; and infected the barbaric world with an 
heresy*^ which the great Theodosius proscribed 
and extinguished among the Romans. The tem¬ 
per and understanding of the new proselytes 
were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties; 
but they strenuously maintained what they had 
piously received as the pure and genuine doc¬ 
trines of Cluristianity. The advantage of preach¬ 
ing and expounding the Scriptures in the Teu¬ 
tonic language promoted the apostolic labours 
of Ulphilas and his successors; and they ordain¬ 
ed a competent number of bishops and presby¬ 
ters for the instruction of the kindred tribes. The 
Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence 
of the Latin clergy,*® preferred the more intelli¬ 
gible lessons of their domestic teachers; and 
Arianism was adopted as the national faith of 
the warlike converts who were seated on the 
ruins of the VVe.stern empire. This irreconcilable 
difference of religion was a perpetual source of 
jealousy and hatred; and the reproach of Rar- 
danan was embittered by the more odious epi¬ 
thet of Heretic. The heroes of the North, who had 
submitted with some reluctance to believe that 
all their ancestors were in hell,** were astonished 
and exasperated to learn that they themselves 
had only changed the mode of their eternal 
condemnation. Instead of the smooth applause 
which Christian kings arc accustomed to expect 
from their loyal prelates, the orthodox bishops 
and their clergy were in a state of opposition to 
the Arian courts; and their Indiscreet opposi¬ 
tion frequently became criminal, and might 
sometimes be dangerous.The pulpit, that safe 
and sacred organ of sedition, resounded with 
the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes;^'* the 
public discontent was inflamed by the hope or 
promise of a glorious deliverance; and the sedi¬ 
tious saints were tempted to promote the ac¬ 
complishment of their own predictions. Not- 
witlistanding these provocations, the catholics 
of Gaul, Spain, and I^'aly enjoyed, under the 
reign of the Arians, the free and peaceful exer¬ 
cise of their religion. Their haughty masters re¬ 
spected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved 
to die at the foot of their altars, and the exam¬ 
ple of their devout constancy was admired and 
imitated by the barbarians themselves. The con¬ 
querors evaded, however, the disgraceful re¬ 
proach, or confession, of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of reason and 
humanity; and while they affected the lan¬ 
guage, they imperceptibly imbibed the spirit, 
of genuine Christianity. 


The peace of the church was sometimes in- 
tenrupted. The catholics were indiscreet, the 
barbarians were impatient; and the partial acts 
of severity or injustice, which had been recom¬ 
mended by the Arian clergy, were exaggerated 
by the orthodox writers. The guilt of persecu¬ 
tion may be imputed to Euric, king of the Visi¬ 
goths who suspended the exercise of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, or, at least, of episcopal functions, and pun¬ 
ished the popular bishops of Aquitain with im¬ 
prisonment, exile, and confiscation.** But the 
cruel and absurd enterprise of subduing the 
minds of a whole people was undertaken by the 
Vandals alone. Genseric himself, in his early 
youth, had renounced the orthodox commu¬ 
nion; and the apostate could neither grant nor 
expect a sincere forgiveness. He was exasper¬ 
ated to find that the Africans, who had fled be¬ 
fore him ill the field, still presumed to dispute 
his will in synods and churches; and his fero¬ 
cious mind was incapable of fear or of compas¬ 
sion. His catholic subjects were oppressed by in¬ 
tolerant laws and arbitrary punishments. The 
language of Genseric was furious and formid¬ 
able; the knowledge of his intentions might 
justify the most unfavourable interpretation of 
hLs actions; and the Arians were reproached 
with the frequent executions which stained the 
palace and the dominioiLS of the tyrant. Aims 
and ambition were, however, the ruling pas¬ 
sions of the monarch of the sea. But Hunneric, 
his inglorious son, who seemed to inherit only 
his vices, tormented the catholics with the same 
unrelenting fury which had been fatal to his 
brother, his nephews, and the friends and fa¬ 
vourites of his father; and even to the Arian pa¬ 
triarch, who was inhumanly burnt alive in the 
midst of Carthage. The religious war was pre¬ 
ceded and prepared by an insidious truce; per¬ 
secution was made the serious and important 
business of the Vandal court; and the loath¬ 
some disease which hastened the death of Hun¬ 
neric revenged the injuries, without contribut¬ 
ing to the deliverance, of the church. The 
throne of Africa was successively filled by the 
two nephews of Hunneric; by Gundamund, 
who reigned about twelve, and by Thrasimund, 
who governed the nation above twenty-seven, 
years. 'I'hcir administration was hostile and op¬ 
pressive to the ortliodox party. Gundamund ap¬ 
peared to emulate, or even to surpass, the cruel¬ 
ty of his uncle; and if at length he relented, if he 
recalled the bishops, and restored the freedom 
of Athanasian warship, a premature death in¬ 
tercepted the benefits of his tardy clemency. 
His brother, Thrasimund, was the greatest and 
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moat accomplished of the Vandal kings, whom 
he excelled in beauty, prudence, and magnani¬ 
mity of soul. But this magnanimous character 
was degraded by his intolerant zeal and deceit¬ 
ful clemency. Instead of threats and tortures, he 
employed the gentle, but cfRcacious, powers of 
seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal fa¬ 
vour were the liberal rewards of apostacy; the 
catholics who had violated the laws might pur¬ 
chase their pardon by the renunciation of their 
faith; and whenever Thrasimund mediated any 
rigorous measure, he patiently waited till the in¬ 
discretion of his adversaries furnished him with 
a specious opportunity. Bigotry was his last sen¬ 
timent in the hour of death; and he exacted 
from his successor a solemn oath that he would 
never tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. But 
his successor, Hilderic, the gentle son of the 
savage Hunneric, preferred the duties of hu¬ 
manity and justice to the vain obligation of an 
impious oath; and his accession was gloriously 
marked by the restoration of peace and univer¬ 
sal freedom. The throne of that virtuous, though 
fcoblr, .nonarch was usurped by his cousin Gel- 
imer, a zealous Arian: but the Vandal kingdom, 
before he could enjoy or abuse his power, was 
subverted by the arms of Bclisarius; and the 
orthodox party retaliated the injuries which 
they had endured.®*^ 

'rhe passionate declamations of the catholics, 
the sole historians of this persecution, cannot 
afford any distinct series of causes and events, 
any impartial view of characters or counsels; 
but the most remarkable circumstances that 
deserve either credit or notice may be referred 
to the following heads: 1. In the original law, 
which is still extant.®^ Hunneric expressly de¬ 
clares, and the declaration apjjears to be cor¬ 
rect, that he had faithfully transcribed the regu¬ 
lations and penalties of the Imperial edicts 
against the heretical congregations, the clergy, 
and the }x;ople, who dissented from the cstab- 
li.shcd religion. If the rights of conscience had 
been understood, the catholics must have con¬ 
demned their past conduct, or accpiiesced in 
their actual sud'erings. But they still persisted to 
refuse the indulgence which they claimed. 
While they trembled under the lash of persecu¬ 
tion, they praised the laudable severity of Hun¬ 
neric himself, who burnt or bani.slied great 
numbers of Manichxansand they rejected 
with horror the ignominious compromise that 
the disciples of Arius and of Athanasius should 
enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in the 
territories of the Romans and in those of the 
Vandals,®* 11. The practice of a conference, 


which the catholics had so frequently used to 
insult and punish their obstinate antagonists, 
was retorted against themselves.®* At the com¬ 
mand of Hunneric, four hundred and sixty-six 
orthodox bishops assembled at Carthage; but 
when they were admitted into the hall of audi¬ 
ence, they had the mortification of beholding 
the Arian Cyrila, exalted on the patriarchal 
throne. The disputants were separated, after 
the mutual and ordinary reproaches of noise 
and silence, of delay and precipitation, of mili¬ 
tary force and of {popular clamour. One martyr 
and one confessor W'crc selected among the 
catholic bishops; twenty-eight cscapicd by flight, 
and eighty-eiglit by conformity; forty-six were 
sent into Corsica to cut timber for the royal 
navy; and three hundred and two w'crc ban¬ 
ished to the different parts of Africa, exposed to 
the insults of their enemies, and carefully de¬ 
prived of all the temporal and spiritual comforts 
of life.®® The hardships of ten years’ exile must 
have reduced their numbers; and if they had 
complied with the law of Thrasimund, w'hich 
prohibited any episcopal consecrations, the or¬ 
thodox church of Africa must have expired 
with the lives of its actual members. Ihey dis- 
olxwed; and their disol^cdicncc was punished 
by a second exile of two hundicd and twenty 
bishops into Sardinia, where they languished 
fifteen years, till the accession of the gracious 
Hilderic.®® The two islands were judiciously 
chosen by the malice of their Arian tyrants. 
Seneca, from his own expciicncc, has deplored 
and exaggerated the miserable state of Corsi¬ 
ca,®* and the plenty of Sardinia was overbal¬ 
anced by the unwholesome quality of the air.®* 
III. The zeal of Genscric and his successors for 
the conversion of the catholics must have ren¬ 
dered them still more jealous to guard the puri¬ 
ty of the Vandal faith. Before the churches were 
finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a bar¬ 
barian dress; and those who presumed to neg¬ 
lect the royal mandate were rudely dragged 
backwards by their long hair.®® The palatine 
ofliccrs, who refused to profess the religion of 
their prince, were ignominiously strippied of 
their honours and employments; banished to 
Sardinia and Sicily; or condemned to the servile 
labours of slaves and peasants in the fields of 
Utica. In the districts which had been peculiar¬ 
ly allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of the 
catholic worship w'as more strictly prohibited; 
and severe penalties w'crc denounced against 
the guilt both of the missionary and the prose¬ 
lyte. By these arts the faith of the barbarians 
was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed: 
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they discharged with devout fury the office of 
spies, informers, or executioners; and whenever 
their cavalry took the field, it was the favourite 
amusement of the march to defile the churches 
and to insult the clergy of the adverse faction.^®® 

IV. The citizens who had been educated in the 
luxury of the Roman province were delivered, 
with exquisite cruelty, to the Moors of the 
desert. A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four thou¬ 
sand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not 
precisely ascertained, were torn from their na¬ 
tive homes by the command of Hunneric. Dur¬ 
ing the night they w’ere confined, like a herd 
of cattle, amidst their own ordure: during the 
day they pursued their march over the burning 
sands; and if they fainted under the heat and 
fatigue, they were goaded or dragged along till 
they expired in the hands of their tormenlors.^®^ 
These unhappy exiles, when they reached the 
Moorish huts, might excite the compassion of a 
people whose native humanity was neither im¬ 
proved by reason nor corrupted bv fanaticism: 
but if they escaped the dangers, they were con¬ 
demned to share the distress, of a savage life. 

V. It is incumbent on the authors of persecution 
previously to reflect whether they arc deter¬ 
mined to support it in the last extreme. They ex¬ 
cite the flame which they stiive to extinguish; 
and it soon becomes necessary to chastise the 
contumacy, as well as the crime, of the oifcndcr. 
The fine, which he is unable or unwilling to 
discharge, exposes his person to the severity of 
the laws and his contempt of lighter penalties 
suggests the use and propriety of capital pun¬ 
ishment. Through the veil of fiction and decla¬ 
mation we may clearly perceive that the catho¬ 
lics, more especially under the reign of Ilun- 
neric, endured the most cruel and ignominious 
treatment.'®* Respectable citizens, noble ma¬ 
trons, and consecrated vii*gins were stripped 
naked and raised in the air by pulleys, with a 
weight suspended at their feet. In this painful 
attitude their naked bodies were torn with 
scourges, or burnt in the most tender parts w'ith 
red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of the 
ears, the nose, the tonguf, and the right hand 
was inflicted by the Arians; and although the 
precise number cannot be defined, it is evident 
that many persons, among whom a bishop,'®® 
and a proconsul,'®^ may be named, were en¬ 
titled to the crown of martyrdom. The same 
honour has been ascribed to the memory of 
Count Sebastian, who professed the Nicenc 
creed with unshaken constancy; and Genseric 
might detest as an heretic the l^ave and ambi¬ 


tious fugitive whom he dreaded as a rival.'®* 

VI. A new mode of conversion, which might 
subdue the feeble and alann the timorous, was 
employed by the Arian ministers. They im¬ 
posed, by fraud or violence, the rites of baptism; 
and punished the apostacy of the catholics, if 
they disclaimed this odious and profane cere¬ 
mony, which scandalously violated the freedom 
of the will and the unity of the sacrament.'®® 
The hostile sects had formerly allowed the val¬ 
idity of each other’s baptism; and the innova¬ 
tion, so fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can 
be imputed only to the example and advice of 
the Donatists. VII. The Arian clergy surpassed 
in religious cruelty the king and his Vandals; 
but they were incapable of cultivating the spiri¬ 
tual vineyard which they wrre so desirous to 
possess. A patriarch'®* might seat himself on the 
throne of Carthage: some bishops, in the prin¬ 
cipal cities, might usurp the place of their ri¬ 
vals; but the smallness of their numlx*rs, and 
their ignorance ol the Latin language,'®* dis¬ 
qualified the barbarians for the ecclesiastic al 
ministry of a gieat church; and the Africans, 
after the loss of their orthodox pastors, were de¬ 
prived of the public exercise of C^hristianity. 
VIII. The emperors were the natural protes¬ 
tors of the Homoousian doctrine; and the faith¬ 
ful people of .Aliic.!, both as Romans, and as 
catholics, preferred their lawful sovereignlv 
to the usurpation of the barbarous heretics. 
During an interval of peace and friendship Hun¬ 
neric restored the cathedral of Carthage, at the 
intercession of Zeno, w'ho reigned in the East, 
and of Placidia, the daughter and relict of em¬ 
perors and the sister of the queen of the Van¬ 
dals.'*’® But this decent regard was of short du¬ 
ration; and the haughty tyrant displaved his 
contempt for the religion of the empire by 
studiously arranging the bloodv images of per¬ 
secution in all the principal streets through 
which the Roman ambassador must pass in his 
way to the palace."® An oath was required from 
the bishops who were assembled at Carthage, 
that they would support the succession of his 
son Hilderic, and that they would renounce all 
foreign or transmattne correspondence. This en¬ 
gagement, consistent, as it should seem, with 
their moral and rdigious duties, was refused by 
the more sagacious members'" of the assembly. 
Their refusal, faintly coloured by the pretence 
that it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, must 
provoke the suspicions of a jealous tyrant. 

The catholics, oppressed by royal and mili¬ 
tary force, were far superior to their adversaries 
in numbers and learning. With the same weap- 
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ons which the Greek^^* and Latin fathers had 
already provided for the Arian controversy, 
they repeatedly silenced or vanquished the 
fierce and illiterate successors of Ulphilas. The 
consciousness of their own superiority might 
have raised them above the arts and passions of 
religious warfare. Yet, instead of assuming such 
honourable pride, the orthodox theologians 
were tempted, by the assurance of impunity, to 
compose fictions which must be stigmatised 
with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascril^d their own p>olcmical works to the most 
venerable names of Christian antiquity; the 
characters of Athanasius and Augustin were 
awkwardly personated by Vigilius and his dis¬ 
ciples;"® and the famous creed, which so clearly 
exp>ounds the mysteries of the Trinity and the 
incarnation, is deduced, with strong probabil¬ 
ity, from this African school."^ Even the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves were profaned by their rash 
and sacrilegious hands. The memorable text 
which asserts the unity of the Three who bear 
witness in heaven"^ is condemned by the uni- 
vt .iiU'iife of the orthodox fathers, ancient 
versions, and authentic manuscripts."® It w'as 
first alleged by the catholic bishops whom Hun- 
neric summoned to the conference of Car¬ 
thage."^ An allegorical interpretation, in the 
form perhaps of a marginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Bibles w'hich were renewed and 
corrected in a dark period of ten centuries."* 
Alter the invention of printing,"* the editors of 
the Greek rcstament yielded to their own preju¬ 
dices, or those of the times;"® and the pious 
iraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at 
Rome and at Geneva, has been infinitely multi¬ 
plied in every country and every language of 
modern Eurofic. 

The c.xamplc of fraud must excite suspicion: 
and the specious miracles by which the African 
catholics have defended the truth and justice of 
their cause may be ascribed, with more reason, 
to their own industry than to the visible pro¬ 
tection of Heaven, Yet the historian who views 
this religious conflict with an impartial eye may 
condescend to mention one preternatural event, 
which will edify the devout and surprise the 
incredulous. Tipasa,"^ a maritime colony of 
Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Cae¬ 
sarea, had been distinguished in every age by 
the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had 
braved the fury of the Donatists;^®* they resisted 
or eluded the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical 
bishop: most of the inhabitants who could pro¬ 
cure ships passed over to the coast of Spain; and 


the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion 
with the usurper, still presumed to hold their 
pious, but illegal, assemblies. Their disobedi¬ 
ence exasperated the cruelty of Hunneric. A 
military count was despatched from Carthage 
to Tipasa: he collected the catholics in the 
Forum, and, in the presence of the whole prov¬ 
ince, deprived the guilty of their right hands 
and their tongues. But the holy confessoi;^ con¬ 
tinued to speak without tongues; and this mira¬ 
cle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who 
published an history of the persecution within 
two years after the event."® ‘Tf any one,’* says 
Victor, “should doubt of the truth, let him re¬ 
pair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear 
and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub¬ 
deacon, one of these glorious sufferers, w'ho is 
now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, 
and is respected by the devout empress.’* At 
Constantinople we arc astonished to find a 
cool, a learned, and unexceptionable witness, 
without interest, and without passion. /Bneas of 
Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has accurately 
described his own observations on these African 
sufferers. ‘T saw them m>’self: I heard them 
speak: I diligently inquired by what means 
such an articulate voice could be formed with¬ 
out any organ of speech: I used my eyes to ex¬ 
amine the repiort of my cars; I opened their 
mouth, and saw that the whole tongue had been 
completely torn away by the roots; an opera¬ 
tion w^hich the physicians generally suppose to 
be mortal.”"^ The testimony of /Eneas of Gaza 
might be confirmed by the superfluous evidence 
of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual edict; 
of Count Marcellinus, in his Chronicle of tlie 
times; and of pope Gregory the P'irst, w'ho had 
resided at Constantinople as the minister of the 
Roman pontiff."® They all lived within the 
compass of a century; and they all appeal to 
their personal knowledge or the public notori¬ 
ety for the truth of a miracle which was repeated 
in several instances, displayed on the greatest 
theatre of the world, and submitted during a 
series of years to the calm examination of the 
senses. This supernatural gift of the African 
confessors, who spoke without tongues, will 
command the assent of those, and of those only, 
who already believe that their language was 
pure and orthodox. But the stubborn mind of 
an infidel is guarded by secret, incurable suspi¬ 
cion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has seri¬ 
ously rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will 
not be shaken by the most plausible evidence of 
an Athanasian miracle. 

The Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered 
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in the profession of Arianism till the final ruin 
of the kingdoms which they had founded in 
Africa and Italy. The barbarians of Gaul sub¬ 
mitted to the orthodox dominion of the Franks; 
and Spain was restored to the catholic church 
by the voluntary conversion of the Visigoths. 

This salutary revolution”® was hastened by 
the example of a royal martyr, whom our calm¬ 
er reason may style an ungrateful rebel. Leo- 
vigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, deserved 
the respect of his enemies and the love of his 
subjects; the catholics enjoyed a free toleration, 
and his Arian synods attempted, without much 
success, to reconcile their scruples by abolishing 
the unpopular rite of a second baptism. His eldest 
son Hermencgild, who was invested by his 
father with the royal diadem and the fair prin¬ 
cipality of Bdctica, contracted an honourable 
and orthodox alliance with a Merovingian 
princess, the daughter of Sigebert, king of Au- 
strasia, and of the famous Brunei hild. The 
beauteous Ingundis, who was no more than thir¬ 
teen years of age, was received, beloved, and 
persecuted in the Arian court of Toledo; and 
her religious constancy was alternately assault¬ 
ed with blandishments and violence by Goisvin- 
tha, the Gothic queen, who abused the double 
claim of maternal authority.”^ Incensed by her 
resistance, Goisvintha seized the catholic prin¬ 
cess by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her 
against the ground, kicked her till she was cov¬ 
ered with blood, and at last gave orders that she 
should be stripped and thrown into a basin or 
fishpond.”* Love and honour might excite Her- 
menegild to resent this injurious treatment of 
his bride; and he was gradually persuaded that 
Ingundis suffered for the cause of divine truth. 
Her tender complaints, and the weighty argu¬ 
ments of Leandcr, archbishop of Seville, ac¬ 
complished his conversion; and the heir of the 
Gothic monarchy was initiated in the Nicenc 
faith by the solemn rites of confirmation.The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by 
ambition, was tempted to violate the duties of a 
son and a subject; and the catholics of Spain, 
although they could not complain of persecu¬ 
tion, applauded his pious rebellion against an 
heretical father. The civil war was protracted 
by the long and obstinate sieges of Merida, 
Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hermencgild. He invited 
the orthodox barbarians, the Suevi, and the 
Franks, to the destruction of his native land: he 
solicited the dangerous aid of the Romans, who 
possessed Africa and a part of the Spanish 
coast; and his holy ambassador, the archbishop 


Leander, effectually negotiated in person with 
the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the catho¬ 
lics were crushed by the active diligence of a 
monarch who commanded the troops and trea¬ 
sures of Spain; and the guilty Hermencgild, 
after his vain attempts to resist or to escape, was 
compelled to surrender himself into the hands 
of an incensed father. Leovigild was still mind¬ 
ful of that sacred character; and the rebel, de¬ 
spoiled of the regal ornaments, was still per¬ 
mitted, in a decent exile, to profess the catholic 
religion. His repeated and unsuccessful treasons 
at length provoked the indignation of the Goth¬ 
ic king; and the sentence of death, which he 
pronounced with apparent reluctance, was pri¬ 
vately executed in the tower of Seville. The in¬ 
flexible constancy with which he refused to ac¬ 
cept the Arian communion, as the price of his 
safety, may excuse the honours that have been 
paid to the memory of St. Hermencgild. His 
wife and infant son w'ere detained by the Ro¬ 
mans in ignominious captivity; and this domes¬ 
tic misfortune tarnished the glories of Leovigild, 
and embittered the last moments of his life. 

His son and successor, Rccarcd, the first 
catholic king of Spain, had imbibed the faith of 
his unfortunate brother, which he supported 
with more prudence and success. Instead of re¬ 
volting against his father, Recared patiently 
cxjiccted the hour of his death Instead of con¬ 
demning his memory, he piously sup|X)sed that 
tlie dying monarch had abjured the errors of 
Arianism, and recommended to his son the con¬ 
version of the Gothic nation. To accomplish 
that salutary end, Recared convened an assem- 
blv of the Arian clergy and nobles, declared 
himself a catholic, and exhorted them to imi¬ 
tate the example of their prince. The laborious 
interpretation of doubtful texts, or the curious 
pursuit of metaphysical arguments, would have 
excited an endless controversy; and the mon¬ 
arch discreetly proposed to his illiterate audi¬ 
ence two substantial and visible arguments— 
the testimony of Earth and of Heaven. The 
Earth had submitted to the Nicene synod: the 
Romans, the barbarians, and the inhabitants 
of Spain unanimously professed the same ortho¬ 
dox creed; and the Visigoths resisted, almost 
alone, the consent of the Christian world. A 
superstitious ageSvas prepared to reverence, as 
the testimony of Heaven, the preternatural 
cures which were performed by the skill or vir¬ 
tue of the catholic clergy; the baptismal fonts 
of Osset in Baetica,”® which were spontaneously 
replenished each year on the vigil of Easter;”' 
and the miraculous shrine of St. Martin of 
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Tours, which had already converted the Sucvic 
prince and people of GaUicia.^** The catholic 
king encountered some difficulties on this im* 
portant change of the national religion. A con¬ 
spiracy, secretly fomented by the queen-dowa¬ 
ger, was formed against his life; and two counts 
excited a dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese 
Gaul. But Recared disarmed the conspirators, 
defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice, 
which the Arians, in their turn, might brand 
with the reproach of persecution. Eight bishops, 
whose names betray their barbaric origin, ab¬ 
jured their errors; and all the books of Arian 
theology were reduced to ashes, with the house 
in which they had been purposely collected. 
The whole bexly of the Visigoths and Suevi 
were allured or driven into the pale of the catho¬ 
lic communion; the faith, at least of the rising 
generation, was fervent and sincere; and the de¬ 
vout liberality of the barbarians enriched the 
churches and monasteries of Spain. Seventy 
bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, re¬ 
ceived the submission of their conquerors; and 
the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene 
creed, by declaring the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son, as well as from the Father; 
a weighty point of doctrine, which produced, 
long afterwards, the schism of the Greek and 
Latin churches.'®* The royal proselyte immedi¬ 
ately saluted and consulted pope Gregory, siir- 
named the Great, a learned and holy prelate 
whose reign was distinguished by the conver¬ 
sion of heretics and infidels. The ambassadors 
of Recared respR'ctfully offered on the threshold 
of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems; 
they accepted, as a lucrathc exchange, the 
hairs of St. John the Baptist; a cross which en¬ 
closed a small piece of the true wood; and a key 
that contained some particles of iron which had 
been scraped from the chains of St. Peter.'** 

The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror 
of Britain, encouraged the pious Theodclinda, 
queen of the Lombards, to propagate the Ni- 
cenc faith among the victorious savages, whose 
recent Christianity was polluted by the Arian 
heresy. Her devout labours still left room for the 
industry and success of future missionaries, and 
many cities of Italy were still disputed by hos¬ 
tile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was 
gradually suppressed by the weight of truth, of 
interest, and of example; and the controversy, 
which Egypt had derived from the Platonic 
school, was terminated, after a war of three 
hundred years, by the final conversion of the 
Lombards of Italy.”* 

The first missionaries who preached the Gos¬ 


pel to the barbarians appealed to the evidence 
of reason, and claimed the benefit of tolera¬ 
tion.”* But no sooner had they established their 
spiritual dominion than they exhorted the Chris¬ 
tian kings to extirpate, without mercy, the re¬ 
mains of Roman or barbaric superstition. The 
successors of Clovis inflicted one hundred lashes 
on the peasants who refused to destroy their 
idols; the crime of sacrificing to the demons was 
punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the 
heavier penalties of imprisonment and confisca¬ 
tion; and even the wise Alfred adopted, as an 
indispensable duty, the extreme rigour of the 
Mosaic institutions.'*^ But the punishment and 
the crime were gradually abolished among a 
Christian people; the theological disputes of the 
schools were suspended by propitious ignorance; 
and the intolerant spirit which could find nei¬ 
ther idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to the 
penecution of the Jews. That exiled nation had 
founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul; 
but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was filled 
with their numerous colonies.'** The wealth 
which they accumulated by trade and the man¬ 
agement of the finances invited the pious ava¬ 
rice of their masters; and they might oppress¬ 
ed without danger, as they had lost the use, and 
even the remembrance, of arms. Sisebut, a 
Gothic king who reigned in the l>eginning of the 
seventh century, proceeded at once to the last 
extremes of persecution.'** Ninety thousand 
Jews were compelled to recci\e the sacrament 
of baptism; the fortunes of the obstinate infidels 
were confiscated, their bodies were tortured, 
and it seems doubtful whether they were per¬ 
mitted to abandon their native country'. The 
excessive zeal of the catholic king was moder¬ 
ated even by the clergy of Spain, who solemnly 
pronounced an inconsistent sentence: t/uit the 
sacraments should not be forcibly imposed; but 
that the Jews who had been baptised should be 
constrained, for the honour of the church, to 
persevere in the e.xternal practice of a religion 
which they disbelieved and detested. 'Fheir fre¬ 
quent relapses provoked one of the successors of 
Sisebut to banish the whole nation from his do¬ 
minions; and a council of Toledo published a 
decree that every Gothic king should swear to 
maintain this salutar>' edict. But the tyrants 
were unwilling to dismiss the victims whom 
tlicy delighted to torture, or to deprive them¬ 
selves of the industrious slaves over whom they 
might exercise a lucrative oppression. The Jews 
still continued in Spain, under the weight of the 
civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the same 
country have been faithfully transcribed in the 
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Ckxle of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings and 
bishops at length discovered that injuries will 
produce hatred, and that hatred will find the 
opportunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or 
professed enemies of Christianity, still multi¬ 
plied in servitude and distress; and the in¬ 
trigues of the Jews promoted the rapid success 
of the Arabian conquerors.^^® 

As soon as the barbarians withdrew their 
powerful support, the unpopular heresy of Ari- 
us sunk into contempt and oblivion. But the 
Greeks still retained their subtle and loquacious 
disposition: the establishment of an obscure 
doctrine suggested new questions and new dis¬ 
putes; and it was always in the power of an am¬ 
bitious prelate or a fanatic monk to violate the 
peace of the church, and perhaps of the empire. 
The historian of the empire may overlook those 
disputes which were confined to the obscurity 
of schools and synods. The Manicha^ans, who 
laboured to reconcile the religions of Christ and 
of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced them¬ 


selves into the provinces: but these foreign sec¬ 
taries were involved in the common disgrace of 
the Gnostics, and the Imperial laws were exe¬ 
cuted by the public hatred. The rational opin¬ 
ions of the Pelagians were propagated from 
Britain to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and 
silently expired in a superstitious age. But the 
East was distracted by the Nestonan and Euty- 
chian controversies, which attempted to explain 
the mystery of the incarnation, and hastened the 
ruin of Christianity in her native land. These 
controversies were fii-st agitated under the reign 
of the younger Theodosius: but their important 
consequences extend far beyond the limits of the 
present volume. The metaphysical chain of ar¬ 
gument, the contests of ecclesiastical ambition, 
and their political influence on the decline oi 
the By/antine empire, may aflbrd an interest¬ 
ing and instructive scries of history, from the 
general councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon to 
the conquest of the East by the successors ol 
Mahomet. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Reign and Conversion of Clovii. His Victories over the Alemanni, Burgundians, and 
Visigoths. Establishment of the French Monarchy in Gaul. Laws of the Bar¬ 
barians. State of the Romans. The Visigoths of Spain. Conquest of Britain by 
the Saxons. 


T he Gauls,^ who impatiently supported the 
Roman yoke, received a memorable les¬ 
son from one of the lieutenants of Vespa¬ 
sian, whose weighty sense has been refined and 
expressed by the genius of Tacitus.* “The pro¬ 
tection of the republic has delivered Gaul from 
internal discord and foreign invasions. Bv the 
loss of national independence you have ac¬ 
quired the name and privileges of Roman citi¬ 
zens. You enjoy, in common with ourselves, the 
permanent benefits of civil government; and 
your remote situation is less exposed to the acci¬ 
dental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exercis¬ 
ing the rights of conquest, we have been con¬ 
tented to impose such tributes as arc requisite 
for your own preservation. Peace cannot be se¬ 
cured without armies, and armies must be sup¬ 
ported at the expense of the people. It is for 
your sake, not for our own, that we guard the 
barrier of the Rhine against the ferocious Ger¬ 
mans, who have so often attempted, ind who 
will always desire, to exchange the solitude of 
their wo<^s and morasses for the wealth and 


fertility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be fa¬ 
tal to the provinces, and you would be buried in 
the ruins of that mighty fabric which has been 
raised by the valour and wisdom of eight hun¬ 
dred years. Your imaginary freedom would be 
insulted and oppressed by a savage master, and 
the expulsion of the Romans would be succeed¬ 
ed by the eternal hostilities of the barbarian 
conquerors.”’ This salutary advice was accept¬ 
ed, and this strange prediction w^as accomplish¬ 
ed. In the space of four hundred years the hardy 
Gauls, who had encountered the amis of Cj- 
sar, were imperceptibly melted into the general 
mass of citizens and subjects: the Western em¬ 
pire was dissolved; and the Germans who had 
passed the Rhine fiercely contended for the 
possession of Gaul, and excited the contempt or 
abhorrence of its peaceful and polished inhabi¬ 
tants. With that conscious pride which the pre¬ 
eminence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails 
to inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic 
savages of the North; their rustic manners, dis¬ 
sonant joy, voracious appetite, and their horrid 
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appearance, equally disgusting to the sight and 
to the smell. The liberal studies were still culti¬ 
vated in the schools of Autun and Bordeaux, 
and the language of Cicero and Virgil was fa¬ 
miliar to the Gallic youth. Their ears were as¬ 
tonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of 
the Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously la¬ 
mented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a Burgundian lyre. The Gauls were 
endowed with all the advantages of art and na¬ 
ture, but, as they wanted courage to defend 
them, they were justly condemned to obey, and 
even to flatter, the victorious barbarians by 
whose clemency they held their precarious for¬ 
tunes and their livcs.^ 

As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the 
Western empire, he sought the friendship of the 
most powerful of the barbarians. The new sov¬ 
ereign of Italy resigned to Euric, king of the 
V'isigoths, all the Roman conquests beyond the 
Alps, as far as the Rhine and the Oceanand 
the .senate might confirm this liberal gift with 
some ostentation of power, and without any 
real iusa of revenue or dominion. The lawful 
pretensions of Euric were justified by ambition 
and success, and the Crothic nation might aspire 
under his command to the monarchy of Spain 
and Gaul. Arles and Marseilles surrendered to 
his arms: he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne, 
and the bishop condescended to purchase his 
recall from exile bv a tribute of just but reluc¬ 
tant praise. Sidonius waited before the gates of 
the palace among a crowd of ambassadors and 
suppliants, and their various business at the 
court of Bordeaux attested the power and the 
renown of the king of the Visigoths. The I leruli 
of the di.stant ocean, who painted their naked 
bodies with its c«xruloan colour, implored his 
protection; and the Saxons respected the m*u*i- 
time provinces of a prince who was destitute of 
any naval force. The tall Burgundians submitted 
to his authority; nor did he restore the captive 
Franks till he had imposed on that fierce nation 
the terms of an unequal peace. The Vandals of 
Africa cultivated his useful friendship, and the 
Ostrogoths of Pannonia were supported by his 
powerful aid against the oppression of the neigh¬ 
bouring Huns. The North (such are the lofty 
strains of the poet) w’as agitated or appeased by 
the nod of Euric, the great king of Persia con¬ 
sulted the oracle of the West, and the aged god 
of the Tiber was protected by the swelling gen¬ 
ius of the Garonne.® The fortune of nations has 
often depended on accidents; and France may 
ascribe her greatness to the premature death of 
the Gothic king at a time when his son Alaric 


was a helpless infant, and his adversary Clovis^ 
an ambitious and valiant youth. 

While Childcric, the father of Clovis, lived an 
exile in Germany, he was hospitably entertained 
by the queen as well as by the king of the Thur- 
ingians. After his restoration Bafina escaped 
from her husband’s bed to the arms of her lover, 
freely declaring that, if she had known a man 
wiser, stnmger, or more beautiful than phil- 
deric, that man should have been the object of 
her preference.® Clovis was the offspring of this 
voluntary union, and when he was no more 
than fifteen years of age he succeeded, by his 
father’s death, to the command of the Salian 
tribe. The narrow limits of his kingdom® were 
confined to the island of the Batavians, with the 
ancient dioceses of Tournay and Arrasand 
at the baptism of Clovis the nurnljer of his war¬ 
riors could not exceed five thousand. The kin¬ 
dred tribes of the Franks w^ho had seated them¬ 
selves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheldt, the 
Meuse, the Moselle, and the Rhine, were gov¬ 
erned by their independent kings of the Mero¬ 
vingian race—the equals, the allies, and some¬ 
times the enemies, of the Salic prince. But the 
Germans, w ho obeyed in peace the hereditary 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow 
the standard of a pt^pular and victorious gen¬ 
eral; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted 
the respect and allegiance of the national con¬ 
federacy. When he first took the field, he had 
neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor wine 
and corn in his magazinesbut he imitated the 
example of C.rsar, who in the same country had 
acquired wealth by the sw'ord, and purchased 
soldiers with the fruits of conquest. After each 
successful battle or expedition the spoils were 
accumulated in one common mass; every war¬ 
rior received his proportionable share, and the 
roval prerogative submitted to the equal regu¬ 
lations of military law'. The untamed spirit of 
the barbarians was taught to acknowledge the 
advantages of regular discipline.“ At the annual 
review' of the month of March their arms W'cre 
diligently inspected, and when they traversed a 
peaceful territory they were prohibited from 
touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis 
was inexorable, and his careless or disobedient 
soldiers were punished with instant death. It 
would be sup>crfiuous to praise the valour of a 
Frank, but the valour of Clovis was directed by 
cool and consummate prudence,*® In all his 
transactions with mankind he calculated the 
w’cight of interest, of passion, and of opinion; 
and his measures were sometimes adapted to 
the sanguinary manners of the Germans, and 
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sometimes moderated by the milder genius of 
Rome and Christianity. He was intercepted in 
the career of victory, since he died in the forty- 
fifth year of his age; but he had already accom¬ 
plished, in a reign of thirty years, the establish¬ 
ment of the French monarchy in Gaul. 

The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of 
Syagrius, the son of i^gidiu.s, and the public 
quarrel might on this occasion be inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the father still 
insulted the Merovingian race; the power of the 
son might excite the jealous ambition of the 
king of the Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a pat¬ 
rimonial estate, the city and diocese of Soissons: 
the desolate remnant of the second Belgic, 
Rheims and Tropes, Beauvais and Amiens, 
would naturally submit to the count or patri¬ 
cian;** and after the dissolution of the Western 
empire he might reign with the title, or at least 
with the authority, of king of the Romans.*® As 
a Roman, he had been educated in the liberal 
studies of rhetoric and Jurisprudence; but he 
was engaged by accident and policy in the fa¬ 
miliar use of the Germanic idiom. The inde¬ 
pendent barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a 
stranger who possessed the singular talent of ex¬ 
plaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of 
reason and equity. The diligence and afl ability 
of their judge rendered him popular, the im¬ 
partial wisdom of his decrees obtained their 
voluntary obedience, and the reign of Syagrius 
over the Franks and Burgundians seemed to re¬ 
vive the original institution of civil society.*® In 
the midst of these peaceful occypations Syagrius 
received, and boldly accepted, the hostile defi¬ 
ance of Clovis,*who challenged his rival in the 
spirit, and almost in the language of chivalry, 
to appoint the day and the lield*^ of battle. In 
the time of Garsar, Soissons would have poured 
forth a body of fifty thousand horse; and such 
an army might have been plentifully supplied 
with shields, cuirasses, and military engines 
from the three arsenals or manufactures of the 
city.** But the courage and numbers of the Gal¬ 
lic youth were long since exhausted, and the 
loose bands of volunteers or mercenaries who 
marched under the standard of Syagrius were 
incapable of contending avith the national val¬ 
our of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his 
strength and resources, to condemn the rapid 
flight of Syagrius, who escaped after the loss of 
a battle to the distant court of Toulouse. The 
feeble minority of Alaric could not assist or pro¬ 
tect an unfortunate fugitive; the pusillanimous** 
Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clo¬ 


vis: and the Roman Atn^, after a short confine¬ 
ment, was delivered into the hands of the execu¬ 
tioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the king 
of the Franks, and his dominions were enlarged 
towards the east by the ample diocese of Ton- 
gres,*® which Clovis subdued in the tenth year 
of his reign. 

The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly 
derived from their imaginary settlement on the 
banks of the Leman lake.** That fortunate dis¬ 
trict, from the lake to Avenchc and Mount Jura, 
was occupied by the Burgundians.** The north¬ 
ern parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued 
by the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with 
their own hands the fruits of their conquest. A 
province, improved and adorned by the arts of 
Rome, was again reduced to a savage wilder¬ 
ness, and some vestige of the stately Vindonissa 
may still be discovered in the fertile and popu¬ 
lous valley of the Aar.** From the source of the 
Rhine to its conflux with the Main and the Mo¬ 
selle, the formidable sw'arms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river by the riglit 
of ancient possession or recent victory. They had 
spread themselves into Gaul over the modern 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine; and their 
bold invasion of the kingdom ol Cologne sum¬ 
moned the Salic prince to the delencc of his 
Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the in¬ 
vaders of Gaul in the plain of Tolbiac, about 
twenty-four miles from Cologne, and the two 
fieicest nations ol Germany were mutually ani¬ 
mated by the memory of past exploits and the 
prospect of future greatness. The Franks after 
an obstinate struggle gave way, and the Alc- 
manni, raising a shout of victory, impetuously 
pressed their retreat. But the battle was re¬ 
stored by the valour, the conduct, and pei haps 
by the piety, of Clovis; and the event ol the 
bloody day decided for ever the alternative of 
empire or servitude. The last king of the Ale¬ 
manni was slain in the field, and his people 
were slaughtered and pursued till they threw 
down their arms and yielded to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Without discipline it was impossible 
for them to rally: they had contemptuously de¬ 
molished the walls and fortifications which 
might have protected their distress; and they 
were followed into the heart of their forests by 
an enemy not less active or intrepid than them¬ 
selves. The great Theodoric congratulated the 
victory of Clovis^ whose sister Albofleda the 
king of Italy had lately married; but he mildly 
interceded with his brother in favour of the sup¬ 
pliants and fugitives who had implored his pro¬ 
tection. The Gallic territories which vyere poa- 
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sesBcd by the Alemanni became the prize of 
their conqueror; and the haughty nation, invin¬ 
cible or rebellious to the arms of Rome, ac¬ 
knowledged the sovereignly of the Merovingian 
kings, who graciously permitted them to enjoy 
their peculiar manners and institutions under 
the government of official, and, at length, of 
hereditary dukes. After the conquest of the 
Western provinces, the Franks alone maintain¬ 
ed their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 
They gradually subdued and civilised the ex¬ 
hausted countries as far as the Elbe and the 
mountains of Bohemia, and the peace of Europe 
was secured by the obedience of Germany.*^ 
Till the thirtieth year of his age Clovis con¬ 
tinued to worship the gods of his ancestors.^® 
His disbelief, or rather disregard of Christianity, 
might encourage him to pillage with less re¬ 
morse the churches of an hostile territory: but 
his subjects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of 
religious worship, and the bishops entertained 
a more favourable hope of the idolater than of 
the heretics. The Merovingian prince had con¬ 
tracted a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotil¬ 
da, tbe niere of the king of Burgundy, who in 
the midst of an Arian court was educated in the 
profession of the catholic faith. It was her in¬ 
terest as well as her duty to achieve the conver¬ 
sion^* of a Pagan husband; and Clovis insensibly 
listened to the voice of love and religion. He 
consented (perhaps such terms had been previ¬ 
ously stipulated) to the baptism of his eldest 
son; and though the sudden death of the infant 
excited some superstitious fears, he was per¬ 
suaded a second time to repeat the dangerous 
experiment. In the distress of the battle of Tol- 
biac, Clovis loudly invoked the God of Clotilda 
and the Christians; and victory disposed him to 
hear with respectful gratitude the eloquent®’ 
Remigius,®* bishop of Rheims, who forcibly 
dis|)layed the temporal and spiritual advantages 
of his conversion. The king declared himself sat¬ 
isfied of the truth of the catholic faith; and the 
political reasons which might have suspended 
his public profession were removed by the de¬ 
vout or loyal acclamations of the Franks, who 
showed themselves alike prepared to follow their 
heroic leader to the field of battle or to the bap¬ 
tismal font. The important ceremony was per¬ 
formed in the cathedral of Rheims with every 
circumstance of magnificence and solemnity 
that could impress an awful sense of religion on 
the minds of its rude proselytes.®* The new Con¬ 
stantine was immediately baptised with three 
thousand df his warlike subjects, and their ex¬ 
ample was imitated by the remainder of the 


gentle barbarians^ who, in obedience to the vic¬ 
torious prelate, adored the cross which they had 
burnt, and burnt the idols which they had for¬ 
merly adored.** The mind of Clovis was suscep¬ 
tible of transient fervour: he was exasperated by 
the pathetic talc of the passion and death of 
Christ; and instead of weighing the salutary 
consequences of that mysterious sacrifice, he 
exclaimed with indiscreet fury, “Had I been 
present at the head of my valiant Franks, I 
would have revenged his injuries.”” But the 
savage conqueror of Gaul was incapable of ex¬ 
amining the proofs of a religion which depends 
on the laborious investigation of historic evi¬ 
dence and speculative theology. He was still 
more incapable of feeling the mild influence of 
the Gospel, which persuades and purifies the 
heart of a genuine convert. His ambitious reign 
was a perpetual violation of moral and Chris¬ 
tian duties: his hands were stained with blood 
in peace as well as in war; and, as soon as Clovis 
had dismissed a synod of the Gallician church, 
he calmly assassinated ail the princes of the 
Merovingian race.*® Yet the king of the Franks 
might sincerely worship the Christian God as a 
Being more excellent and powerful than his na¬ 
tional deities; and the signal deliverance and 
victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide 
in the future protection of the Lord of Hosts. 
Martin, the most popular of the saints, had fill¬ 
ed the Western world with the fame of those 
miracles which were incessantly performed at 
his holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or in¬ 
visible aid promoted the cause of a liberal and 
orthodox prince; and the profane remark of 
Clovis himself, that St. Martin w'as an expen¬ 
sive friend,** need not be interpreted as the 
symptom of any permanent or rational scepti¬ 
cism. But earth as well as heaven rejoiced in the 
conversion of the Franks. On the memorable 
day when Clovis ascended from the baptismal 
font, he alone in the Christian world deserved 
the name and prerogatives of a catholic king. 
The emperor Anastasius entertained some dan¬ 
gerous errors concerning the nature of the 
divine incarnation; and the barbarians of Italy, 
Africa, Spain, and Gaul were involved in the 
Arian heresy. The eldest, or rather the only son 
of the church, was acknow'ledged by the clergy 
as their lawful sovereign or glorious deliverer; 
and the arms of Clov'is were strenuously sup¬ 
ported by the zeal and favour of the catholic 
faction.** 

Under the Roman empire the wealth and 
jurisdiction of the bishops, their sacred charac¬ 
ter and perpetual office, their numerous de- 
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pendents, popular eloquence, and provincial 
assemblies had rendered them always respect¬ 
able, and sometimes dangerous. Their influence 
was augmented with the progress of supersti¬ 
tion; and the establislunent of the French mon¬ 
archy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the 
firm alliance of an hundred prelates, who reign¬ 
ed in the discontented or independent cities of 
Gaul. The slight foundations of the Armorican 
republic had been repeatedly shaken or over¬ 
thrown; but the same people still guarded their 
domestic freedom; asserted the dignity of the 
Roman name; and bravely resisted the preda¬ 
tory inroads and regular attacks of Clovis, who 
laboured to extend iiis conquests from the Seine 
to the Loire. Their successful opposition intro¬ 
duced an equal and honourable union. The 
Franks esteemed the valour of the Armoricans;®® 
and the Armoricans were reconciled by the re¬ 
ligion of the Franks. The military force which 
had been stationed for the defence of Gaul con¬ 
sisted of one hundred diffetent bands of cavalry 
or infantry; and these troops, while they assumed 
the title and privileges of Roman soldiers, were 
renewed by an incessant supply of the barbarian 
youth. The extreme fortifications and scattered 
fragments of the empire were still defended by 
their hopeless courage. But their retreat was in¬ 
tercepted, and their communication was im¬ 
practicable: they were abandoned by the Greek 
princes of Constantinople, and they piously dis¬ 
claimed all connection with the Arian usurfxirs 
of Gaul. They accepted, without shame or re¬ 
luctance, the generous capitulation which was 
proposed by a catholic hero; and the spurious 
or legitimate progeny of the Roman legions was 
distinguished in the succe('ding age by their 
arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and 
institutions. But the national strength was in¬ 
creased by these powerful and voluntary acces¬ 
sions; and the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded 
the numbers as well as the spirit of the Franks. 
The reduction of the northern provinces of Gaul, 
instead of being decided by the chance of a 
single battle, appears to have been slowly ef¬ 
fected by the gradual operation of war and 
treaty; and Clovis acquired each object of his 
ambition by such efforts br such concessions as 
were adequate to its real value, //if savage char¬ 
acter and the virtues of Henry IV. suggest the 
most opposite ideas of human nature; yet some 
resemblance may be found in the situation of 
two princes who conquered France by their val¬ 
our, their policy, and the merits of a seasonable 
conversion.** 

The kingdom of the Burgundians, which was 


defined by the course of two Gallic rivers, the 
Saone and the Rhdne, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to the Alps and the sea of Marseilles.*’ 
The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced 
the number of royal candidates by the death of 
two brothers, one of whom was the father of 
Clotilda;®* but his imperfect prudence still per¬ 
mitted Godegesil, the youngest of his brothers, 
to possess the dependent principality of Geneva. 
The Arian monarch was justly alarmed by the 
satisfaction and the hopes which seemed to ani¬ 
mate his clergy and people after the conversion 
of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at Lyons 
an assembly of his bishops, to reconcile, if it 
were possible, their religious and political dis¬ 
contents. A vain conference was agitated be¬ 
tween the two factions. The Arians upbraided 
the catholics with the worship of three (iods: 
the catholics defended their cause by theologi¬ 
cal distinctions; and the usual arguments, ob¬ 
jections, and replies were reverberated with 
obstinate clamour, till the king revealed his se¬ 
cret afiprehensions by an abrupt but decisive 
question, which he addre.sscd to the orthodox 
bishops: “If you truly profess the Christian reli¬ 
gion, why do you not restrain the king of the 
Franks? He has declared war against me, and 
forms alliances with my enemies for my destruc¬ 
tion. A sanguinary and covetous mind is not the 
symptom of a sincere conversion: let him show 
his faith by his works.” The answer of Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, who spoke in the name ol his 
brethren, was delivered with the voice and coun¬ 
tenance of an angel. “We are ignorant of the 
motives and intentions ol the king of the I ranks: 
but we arc taught by Scrijiturc that the king¬ 
doms which abandon the divine laws arc fre¬ 
quently subverted; and that enemies will arise 
on every side against those who have made God 
their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the 
law of God, and he w’iil give peace and security 
to thy dominions.” The king of Burgundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition which 
the catholics considered as essential to the trea¬ 
ty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical con¬ 
ference, after reproaching his bishops, that Clo¬ 
vis, their friend and proselyte, had privately 
tempted the allegiance of his brother.®* 

The allegiance of his brother was already se¬ 
duced; and the obedience of Godegesil, who 
joined the royal standard with the troops of 
Geneva, more effectually promoted the success 
of the conspiracy. While the Franks and Bur¬ 
gundians contended with equal valour, his sea¬ 
sonable desertion decided the event of the battle; 
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and as Gundobald was faintly supported by the 
disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of 
Clovis, and hastily retreated from the field, 
which appears to have been situate between 
Langres and Dijon. He distrusted the strength 
of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed 
by two rivers and by a wall thirty feet high and 
fifteen thick, with four gates and thirty-three 
towers he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis 
the important cities of Lyons and Vienne; and 
Gundobald still fled with precipitation till he 
had reached Avignon, at the distance of two 
hundred and lifty miles from the field of battle. 
A long siege and an artful negotiation admon¬ 
ished the king of the Franks of the danger and 
difficulty of his enterprise. He imposed a tribute 
on the Burgundian prince, compelled him to 
pardon and reward his brother’s treachery, and 
proudly returned to his own dominions with the 
spoils and captives of the southern provinces. 
This splendid triumph was soon clouded by the 
intelligence that Gundobald had violated his 
recent obligations, and that the unfortunate 
Godegesil, who was left at Vienne with a garri¬ 
son ul ii'thousand Tranks,^* had been be¬ 
sieged, surprised, and massacred by his inhu¬ 
man brother. Such an outrage might have ex¬ 
asperated the patience of the most peaceful 
sovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissem¬ 
bled the injury, released the tribute, and ac¬ 
cepted the alliance and military service of the 
king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer possessed 
those advantages which had assured the success 
of the preceding war; and his rival, instructed 
by adversity, had found new resources in the 
affect ions of his people. Tlie Gauls or Romans 
applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gun¬ 
dobald, which almost raised them to the same 
level witli their conquerors. The bishops were 
reconciled and flattered by the hopes which he 
artfully suggested of his approaching conver¬ 
sion; and though he eluded their accomplish¬ 
ment to the last moment of his life, his modera¬ 
tion secured the peace and suspended the ruin 
of the kingdom of Burgundy.'*- 

I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of 
that kingdom, which was accomplished under 
the reign of Sigismond, the son of Gundobald. 
The catholic Sigismond has acquired the hon¬ 
ours of a saint and niartyr;^^ but the hands of 
the royal saint were stained with the blood of 
his innocent son, whom he inhumanly saerifleed 
to the pride and resentment of a stepmother. 
He soon discovered his error, and bewailed the 
irreparable loss. While Sigismond embraced the 
corpse of the unfortunate youth, he received a 


severe admonition from one of his attendants: 
“It is not his situation, O king! it is thine which 
deserves pity and lamentation.” The reproaches 
of a guilty conscience were alleviated, how’ever, 
by his liberal donations to the monastery of 
Agaunum, or St. Maurice, in Vailais; which he 
himself had founded in honour of the imaginary 
martyrs of the Thcbrean legion.*^ A full chorus 
of perp<‘iual psalmody was instituted by the 
pious king; he assiduously practised the austere 
devotion of the monks; and it was his humble 
prayer that Heaven would inflict in this world 
the punishment of his sins. His prayer was 
heard: the avengers were at hand; and the 
provinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed by 
an army of victorious Franks. After the event of 
an unsuccessful battle, Sigismond, who wished 
to protract his life that he might prolong his 
penance, eonecaled himself in the desert in a 
religious habit till he was discovered and be¬ 
trayed by his subjects, who solicited the favour 
of their new' masters. 'Fhe captive monarch, 
with his wife and two children, was transported 
to Orleans, and buried alive in a deep well by 
the stern command of the sons of Clovis, whose 
cruelty might derive some excuse from the ma.x- 
ims and examples of their barbarous age. Their 
ambition, which urged them to achieve the con¬ 
quest of Burgundy, was inflamed or disguised 
by filial piety: and Clotilda, whose sanctity did 
not consist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed 
them to revenge her father’s death on the family 
of his assassin. The rel^llious Burgundians, for 
they attempted t(; break their chains, were still 
permitted to enjoy their national laws under the 
obligation of tribute and niiliiary service; and 
the Merovingian princes peaceably reigned 
over a kingdom whose glory and greatness had 
been first overihrowm by the arms of Clovis.^'* 
The first \iclorv of Clovis had insulted the 
honour of the Goths. I'liey viewed his rapid 
progress with jealousy and terror; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the 
more potent genius of his rival. Some dispute? 
inevitably arose on the edge of their contiguous 
dominions; and after the delays of fruitless ne¬ 
gotiation a personal intcr\ iew' of the two kings 
was proposed and accepted, 'fhis conference of 
Clovis and Alaric w'as held in a small island of 
the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, fa¬ 
miliarly conversed, and feasted together; and 
separated W'ith the warmest professions of peace 
and brotherly love. Hut their apparent confi¬ 
dence concealed a dark suspicion of hostile and 
treacherous designs; and their mutual com¬ 
plaints solicited, eluded, and disclaimed a final 
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arbitration. At Paris, which he already con¬ 
sidered as his royal seat, Clovis declared to an 
assembly of the princes and warriors the pre¬ 
tence and the motive of a Gothic war. “It 
grieves me to see that the Arians still possess the 
fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march against 
them with the aid of God; and, having van¬ 
quished the heretics, we will possess and divide 
their fertile provinces.”^® The Franks, who were 
inspired by hereditary valour and recent zeal, 
applauded the generous design of their mon¬ 
arch; expressed their resolution to conquer or 
die, since death and conquest would be equally 
profitable; and solemnly protested that they 
would never shave their beards till victory 
should absolve them from that inconvenient 
vow. The enterprise was promoted by the pub¬ 
lic or private exhortations of Clotilda. She re¬ 
minded her husband how effectually some pious 
foundation would propitiate the Deity and his 
servants: and the Christian hero, darting his 
battle-axe with a skilful and nervous hand, 
“There (said he), on that spot where my Fran^ 
cisca^^ shall fall, will 1 erect a church in honour 
of the holy apostles.” This ostentatious piety 
confirmed and justified the attachment of the 
catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded; 
and their devout wishes were gradually ripened 
into a formidable conspiracy. The people of 
Aquitain was alarmed by the indiscreet re¬ 
proaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly ac¬ 
cused them of preferring the dominion of the 
Franks; and their zealous adherent Quintianus, 
bishop of Rodez,®* prcachecL more forcibly in 
his exile than in his diocese. To resist these for¬ 
eign and domestic enemies, who were fortified 
by the alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric col¬ 
lected his troops, far more numerous than the 
military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths re¬ 
sumed the exercise of arms, which they had neg¬ 
lected in a long and luxurious peace a select 
band of valiant and robust slaves attended their 
masters to the field and the cities of Gaul 
were compelled to furnish their doubtful and 
reluctant aid. Thcodoric, king of the Ostro¬ 
goths, who reigned in Italy, had laboured to 
maintain the tranquillity of Gaul; and he as¬ 
sumed, or affected, for that purpose the impar¬ 
tial character of a mediator. But the sagacious 
monarch dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, 
and he was firmly engaged to support the na¬ 
tional and religious cause of the Goths. 

The accidental or artificial prodigies which 
adorned the expedition of Clovis were accepted, 
by a superstitious age, as the manifest declara¬ 
tion of the Divine favour. He marched from 


Paris; and as he proceeded with decent rever¬ 
ence through the holy diocese of Tours, his anx¬ 
iety tempted him to consult the shrine of St. 
Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle of Gaul. 
His messengers were instructed to remark the 
words of the Psalm which should happen to be 
chanted at the precise moment when they en¬ 
tered the church. Those words most fortunately 
expressed the valour and victory of the cham¬ 
pions of Heaven, and the application was easily 
transferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, 
who went forth to battle against the enemies of 
the Lord.^^ Orleans secured to the Franks a 
bridge on the Loire; but, at the distance of forty 
miles from Poitiers, their progress was intercept¬ 
ed by an extraordinary swell of the river Vigen- 
na or Vienne; and the opposite banks were 
covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. 
Delay must be always dangerous to barbarians, 
who consume the country through \s hich they 
march; and had Clovis possessed leisure and 
materials, it might have been impracticable to 
construct a bridge, or to force a passage, in the 
face of a superior enemy. But the ailectionate 
peasants, who were impatient to welcome their 
deliverer, could easily betray some unknown or 
unguarded ford: the merit of the discovery was 
enhanced by the useful interposition of fraud or 
fiction; and a white hart, of singular size and 
beauty, appeared to guide and animate the 
march of the catholic army. The counsels of the 
Visigoths were irresolute and distracted. A 
crowd of impatient warriors, presumptuous in 
their strength, and disdaining to fly before the 
robbers of Germany, excited Alaric to assert in 
arms the name and blood of the conqueror of 
Rome. The advice of the graver chieftains 
pressed him to elude tlie first ardour of the 
Franks; and to expect, in the southern prov¬ 
inces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostio- 
goths, whom the king of Italy had already sent 
to his assistance. The decisive moments were 
wasted in idle deliberation; the Goths too hasti¬ 
ly abandoned, perhaps, an advantageous post; 
and the opp>ortunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and disorderly motions. After Clo¬ 
vis had passed the ford, as it is still named, of 
the Hetri, he advanced with bold and hasty steps 
to prevent the escape of the enemy. His noc¬ 
turnal march was directed by a flaming meteor 
suspended in the air above the cathedral of 
Poitiers; and this signal, which might be previ¬ 
ously concerted with the orthodox successor of 
St. Hilary, was compared to the column of fire 
that guided the Israelites in the desert. At the 
third hour of the day, about ten miles beyond 
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Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly attacked, 
the Gothic array, whose defeat was already 
prepared by terror and confusion. Yet they ral¬ 
lied in their extreme distress, and the martial 
youths, who had clamorously demanded the 
battle, refused to survive the ignominy of flight. 
The two kings encountered each other in single 
combat. Alaric fell by the hand of his rival; and 
the victorious Frank was saved, by the goodness 
of his cuirass and the vigour of his horse, from 
the spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously 
rode against him to revenge the death of their 
sovereign. The vague expression of a mountain 
of the slain serves to indicate a cruel, though in¬ 
definite, slaughter; but Gregory has carefully 
observed that his valiant countryman Apolli- 
naris, the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the 
head of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps tliese 
suspected catholics had been maliciously ex¬ 
posed to the blind assault of the enemy; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was superseded 
by personal attachment or military honour. “ 
Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still 
disguise our ignorance under that popular 
naiije;, that it is almost equally difficult to fore¬ 
see the events of war, or to explain their various 
consequences. A bloody and complete victory 
has sometimes yielded no more than the posses¬ 
sion of the field; and the loss of ten thousand 
men has sometimes been sufficient to destroy, 
in a single day, the work of ages. The decisive 
battle of Poitiers was followed by the conquest 
of Aquitain. Alaric had left behind him an in¬ 
fant son, a bastard competitor, factious nobles, 
and a disloyal people; and the remaining forces 
of the Goths were oppre.ssed by the general con¬ 
sternation, or opposed to each otlier in civil 
discord. The victorious king of the Franks pro¬ 
ceeded without delay to the siege of Angoulf*me. 
At the sound of his trumpets the w'alls of the 
city imitated the example of Jericho, and in¬ 
stantly fell to the ground; a splendid miracle, 
w^hich may be reduced to the supposition that 
some clerical engineers had secretly under¬ 
mined the foundations of the rampart.” At 
Bordeaux, which had submitted without resis¬ 
tance, Clovis established his winter quarters; 
and his prudent economy transported from 
Toulouse the royal treasures, which were de¬ 
posited in the capital of the monarchy. The con¬ 
queror penetrated as far as the confines of 
Spain;” restored the honours of the catholic 
church; fixed in Aquitain a colony of Franks;” 
and delegated to his lieutenants the easy task of 
subduing or extirpating the nation of the Visi¬ 
goths. But the Visigoths were protected by the 


wise and powerful monarch of Italy. While the 
balance was still equal, Theodoric had perhaps 
delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; but their 
strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambi¬ 
tion of Clovis; and the army of the Franks, and 
their Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise 
the siege of Arles, with the loss, as it is said, of 
thirty thousand men. These vicissitudes inclined 
the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an ad¬ 
vantageous treaty of peace. The Visigoths were 
suffered to retain the possession of Septimania, 
a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the Rhdnc to the 
Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, 
from those mountains to the Loire, was indis¬ 
solubly united to the kingdom of France.” 

After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis 
accepted the honours of the Roman consulship. 
The emperor Anastasius ambitiously bestowed 
on the most powerful rival of Theodoric the 
title and ensigns of that eminent dignity; yet, 
from some unknown cause, the name of Clovis 
has not been inscribed in the Fasti cither of the 
East or West.^^ On the solemn day, the monarch 
of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, was in¬ 
vested, in the church of St. Martin, w'ith a purple 
tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded on 
horseback to the cathedral of Tours; and, as he 
passed through the streets, profusely scattered, 
with his own hand, a donative of gold and silver 
to the joyful multitude, who incessantly repeat¬ 
ed their acclamations of Consul and Augustus, 
The actual or legal authority of Clovis could 
not receive any new accessions from the consu¬ 
lar dignity. It was a name, a shadow, an empty 
pageant; and if the conqueror had been in¬ 
structed to claim the ancient prerogatives of 
that high office, they must have expired with 
the period of its annual duration. But the Ro¬ 
mans were dispo'^ed to revere, in the person of 
their master, that antique title which the em¬ 
perors condescended to assume: the barbarian 
himself seemed to contract a sacred obligation 
to respect the majestv of the republic; and the 
successors of Fheodosius, by soliciting his friend¬ 
ship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified, the 
usurpation of Gaul. 

Twenty-five \ears after the death of Clovis 
this important concc^ssion was more formally 
declared in a treaty between his sons and the 
emperor Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, un¬ 
able to defend their distant acquisitions, had 
resigned to the Franks the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles: of Arles, still adorn'^d with the scat 
of a PrcTtorian prcefect, and of Marseilles, en¬ 
riched by the advantages of trade and na\dga- 
tion.®* This transaction was confirmed by the 
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Imperial authority; and Justinian, generously 
yielding to the Franks the sovereignty of the 
countries beyond the Alps, which they already 
possessed, absolved the provincials from their 
allegiance; and established on a more lawful, 
though not more solid, foundation, the throne 
of the Merovingians.*^* From that era they en¬ 
joyed the right of celebrating at Arles the games 
of the circus; and by a singular privilege, which 
was denied even to the Persian monarch, the 
gold coin, impressed with their name and im¬ 
age, obtained a legal currency in the empii*c.®® 
A Greek historian of that age has praised the 
private and public virtues of the Franks, with a 
partial enthusiasm which cannot be sufficiently 
justified by their domestic annals.®* He cele¬ 
brates their politen»*ss and urhanitv, their regu¬ 
lar government, and orthodox religion; and 
boldly asserts that these barbarians could be 
distinguished only by their dress and language 
from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks 
already displayed the social disposition, and 
lively graces, which, in every age, have dis¬ 
guised their vices, and sometimes concealed 
their intrinsic merit. Perhaps Agathid'*’, and the 
Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid progress of 
their arms, and the splendour of their empire. 
Since the conquest of Burgundy, (raul, c.xccpt 
the Gothic province of Septiinania, was sub¬ 
ject, in its whole extent, to the sons of CUovis. 
They had extinguished the German kingdom of 
Thuringia, and their vague dominion fx^nt*- 
trated beyond the Rhine, into the heart of their 
native forests. The Alcmanni and Bavarians, 
who had occupied the Ronian provinces of 
Rhactia and Noricum, to the south of the Dan¬ 
ube, confessed fheinselves the humble vassals of 
the Franks; and the feeble barrier of the Alps 
was incapable of resisting their ambition. When 
the last survivor of the sons of Clovis united the 
inheritance and conquests of the Merovingians, 
his kingdom extended far beyond the limits of 
modern France. Yet modern France, such has 
been the progress of arts and policy, lar surpass¬ 
es, in wealth, populousncss, and power, the spa¬ 
cious but savage realms of Clotaire or Dago- 
bcrt.®2 

The Franks, or French, arc the only people of 
Europe who can deduce a perpetual succession 
from the conquerors of the Western empire. 
But their conquest of Gaul was followed by ten 
centuries of anarchy and ignorance. On the re¬ 
vival of learning, the students who had been 
formed in the schools of Athens and Rome dis¬ 
dained their barbarian ancestors; and a long 
period elapsed before patient labour could pro¬ 


vide the requisite materials to satisfy, or rather 
to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened 
times. ®3 At length the eye of criticism and phi¬ 
losophy was directed to the antiquities of France; 
but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most 
extreme and exclusive systems, of the personal 
ser\ itude of the Gauls, or of their voluntary and 
equal alliance with the Franks, have been rash¬ 
ly conceived, and obstinately defended; and the 
intcunperate disputants have accused each other 
of conspiring against the prerogative of the 
crown, the dignity of the nobles, or the freedom 
of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has usefully 
exercised the adverse powers of learning and 
genius; and each antagonist, alternately van¬ 
quished and victorious, has extirpated .some an¬ 
cient errors, and established some interesting 
truths. An impartial stranger, instructed by 
their discoveries, their disputes, and even their 
faults, may describe, from the same original 
materials, the state of the Roman provincials, 
after Gaul had submitted to the anus and laws 
of the Merovingian kings. 

The rudest, or the most ser\ile, condition of 
human society, is regulated however by some 
fixed and general rules. When 'laeitiis surveyed 
the primitive smiplieity of the Cieimans, he dn- 
covered some permanent maxims, or customs, 
of public and private life, which were preset v«‘d 
by laithlul Iradilion till the iiitrodut lion ol the 
art of writing, and o( the f.,aiiii tongue.®’ Ikdoie 
the election ol tlw Merovingian kings, the most 
powerful tribe, or nation, of the I'Vanks, ap¬ 
pointed four v^enerable t Ineltains to compose 
the Suite laws;®® and their labours were exam- 
inc*d and approved in three successive assem¬ 
blies of the people. Afier the baptism of Clovis, 
he reformed several articles that appeared in¬ 
compatible with Clirlstianity: the Salic law was 
again amended by his son.s; and at length, un¬ 
der the reign of Dagobert, the code was revised 
and promulgated in its actual form, one hun¬ 
dred years alt<*r the establishment of the I’reneh 
monarchy. Within the same period, the customs 
of the Ripuanans were transcribed and published; 
and Charlemagne himself, the legi.slator of his 
age and country, had accurately studied the 
two national laws which still prevailed among 
the Franks.®^ 'fhe same care was extended to 
their vassals; and the rude institutions of the 
Alemmni and Bavarians WiQvtt diligently compiled 
and ratified by the supreme authority of the 
Merovingian kings. The Visigoths and Burgun- 
dtanst whose conquests in Gaul preceded those of 
the Franks, showed less impatience to attain 
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one of the principal benefits of civilised society. 
Euric was the first of the Gothic princes who 
expressed in writing the manners and customs 
of his people; and the composition of the Bur¬ 
gundian laws was a measure of policy rather 
than of justice, to alleviate the yoke and regain 
the affections of their Gallic subjects.®*^ Thus, by 
a singular coincidence, the Germans framed 
their artless institutions at a time when the 
elaborate system of Roman jurisprudence was 
finally consummated. In the Salic laws, and the 
Pandects of Justinian, we may compare the first 
rudiments, and the full maturity, of civil wis¬ 
dom ; and whatever prejudices may be suggest¬ 
ed in favour of barbarism, our calmer refiec- 
tions w'ill jiscribc to the Romans the superior 
advantages, not only of science and reason, but 
of humanity and justice. Yet the laws of the bar¬ 
barians were adapted to their wants and de¬ 
sires, their occupations and their capacity; and 
they all contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the society for 
whose use they were originally established. The 
Merovingians, instead of imposing a uniform 
ruL ul Conduct on their various .subjects, per¬ 
mitted each people, and each family, of their 
empire freely to enjoy tlicir dome.stic institu¬ 
tions nor were the Romans excluded from the 
common benefits of this legal toleration.*® The 
children embraevd the Imv of their parents, the 
wife that of her husband, the freedman that of 
his patron; and in all causes where the parties 
were of different nations, the plainlitf or accuser 
was obliged to follow the tribunal of the de¬ 
fendant, who may ahvays plead a judicial pre¬ 
sumption of right or innocence. A more ample 
latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the 
presence of the jutlge, might declare the law 
under which he desired to live, and the national 
society to which he chose to belong. Such an 
indulgence would abolish the partial distinc¬ 
tions of victory: and the Roman provincials 
might patiently ae<]uiesce in the hardships of 
their condition, since it d(*pended on thein.sclvcs 
to assume the privilege, if they dared to assert 
the character, of free and warlike barbarians.*^ 
When justice inexorably requires the death of 
a murderer, each private citizen is fortified by 
the assurance that the laws, the magistrate, and 
the whole community, are the guardians of his 
personal safety. But in the loasc society of the 
Germans, revenge was always honourable, and 
often meritorious: the independent w’arrior 
chastised, or vindicated, w ith his own hand, the 
injuries which he had offered or received; and 
he had only to dread the resentment of the sons 


and kinsmen of the enemy whom he had sacri¬ 
ficed to his selfish or angry passions. The magis¬ 
trate, conscious of his weakness, interposed, not 
to punish, but to reconcile; and he was satisfied 
if he could persuade or compel the contending 
parties to pay and to accept the moderate fine 
which had been ascertained as the price of 
blood.The fierce spirit of the Franks w'ould 
have opposed a more rigorous sentence; the 
same fierceness despised these ineffectual re¬ 
straints; and, w'hen their simple manners had 
been corrupted by the wealth of Gaul, the pub¬ 
lic peace was continually violated by acts of 
hasty or deliljerate guilt. In every just govern¬ 
ment the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is 
imposed, for the murder of a pea.sant or a prince. 
But the national inequality established by the 
Franks in their criminal proceedings was the 
last insult and abuse of conquest.^® In the calm 
moments of legislation they solemnly pro¬ 
nounced that the life of a Roman w'as of smaller 
value than that of a barbarian. The Antrustion/* 
a name expressive of the most illustrious birth 
or dignity among the Franks, w^as appreciated 
at the sum of six hundred piecc.s of gold; w hile 
the noble provincial, who was admitted to the 
king’s tabic, might be legally murdered at the 
expense of three hundred pieces. Two hundred 
were deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinary 
condition; but the in(*aner Romans were ex¬ 
posed to disgrace and danger bv a trifling com¬ 
pensation of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces 
of gold. I lad these laws been regulated by any 
principle of equity or reason, the public protec¬ 
tion should have supplied, in just proportion, 
the want of personal strength. But the legisla¬ 
tor had w eighed in the scale, not of justice, but 
of policy, the loss of a soldier against that of a 
slave: the head of an insolent and rapacious 
barbarian was guarded bv a hcaw fine; and the 
slightest aid was a I lorded to the most defence¬ 
less subjects. Time insensibly abated the pride 
of the conquerors, and the patience of the van¬ 
quished; and the boldest citizen w’as taught l)y 
experience that he might sulTcr more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the 
Franks became less ferocious, their laws were 
rendered more severe; and the Merovingian 
kings attempted to imitate the impartial rigour 
of the Visigoths and Burgundians.*^ Under the 
empire of Gharlemagnc murder was universally 
punished w'itli death; and the use of capital 
punishments has been liljcrally multiplied in 
the jurisprudence of modern Europe.*® 

The civil and military professions, which had 
been separated by Constantine, were again 
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united by the barbarians. The harsh sound of 
the Teutonic appellations was mollified into the 
Latin titles of Duke, of Count, or of Pracfect; 
and the same officer assumed, within his dis¬ 
trict, the command of the troops and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice.But the fierce and il¬ 
literate chieftain was seldom qualified to dis¬ 
charge the duties of a Judge, which require all 
of the faculties of a philosophic mind, labori¬ 
ously cultivated by experience and study; and 
his rude ignorance was compelled to embrace 
some simple and visible methods of ascertaining 
the cause of justice. In every religion the Deity 
has been invoked to confirm the truth, or to 
punish the falsehood, of human testimony; but 
this powerful instrument was misapplied and 
abused by the simplicity of the German legisla¬ 
tors. The party accused might justify his inno¬ 
cence, by producing before their tribunal a 
number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly de¬ 
clared their belief or assurance that he was not 
guilty. According to the \veight of the charge 
this legal number of compurgators was multiplied: 
seventy-two voices were required to absolve an 
incendiary or assassin; and when the chastity of 
a queen of France was suspected, three hundred 
gallant nobles swore, without hesitation, that 
the infant prince had been actually begotten by 
her deceased husband.^* The sin and scandal of 
manliest and frequent perjuries engaged the 
magistrates to remove these dangerous tempta¬ 
tions, and to supply the defects of human testi¬ 
mony by the famous experiments of fire and 
water. These extraordinary trials were so ca¬ 
priciously contrived, that in some cases guilt, 
and innocence 4n others, could not be proved 
without the interposition of a miracle. Such 
miracles were readily provided by fraud and 
credulity; the most intricate causes were deter¬ 
mined by this easy and infallible method; and 
the turbulent barbarians, who might have dis¬ 
dained the sentence of the magistrate, submis¬ 
sively acquiesced in the judgment of God.^® 

But the trials by single combat gradually ob¬ 
tained superior credit and authority among a 
warlike people, who could not believe that a 
brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.®® Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the de¬ 
fendant, or even the witness, were exposed to 
mortal challenge from the antagonist who was 
destitute of legal proofs; and it was incumbent 
on them cither to desert their cause or publicly 
to maintain their honour in the lists of battle. 
They fought cither on foot or on horseback, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of their nation;®^ and the 


decision of the sword or lance was ratified by 
the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced in¬ 
to Gaul by the Burgundians; and their legisla¬ 
tor Gundobald®* condescended to answer the 
complaints and objections of his subject Avitus. 
‘^‘Is it not true,” said the king of Burgundy to 
the bishop, “that the event of national wars and 
private combats is directed by the judgment of 
God; and that his providence awards the vic¬ 
tory to the justcr cause?” By such prevailing 
arguments, the absurd and cruel practice of ju¬ 
dicial duels, which had been peculiar to some 
tribes of Germany, was propagated and estab¬ 
lished in all the monarchies of Europe, from 
Sicily to the Baltic. At the end of ten centuries 
the reign of legal violence was not totally extin¬ 
guished; and the inefiectual censures of saints, 
of popes, and of synods, may seem to prove that 
the influence of superstition is weakened by its 
unnatural alliance with reason and humanitv. 
The tribunals were stained with the blood, per¬ 
haps, of innocent and respectable citizens; the 
law, which now favours the rich, then yielded 
to the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm, were condemned either to rcntiunce 
their fairest claims and possessions, to sustain 
the dangers of an unequal conflict,®® or to trust 
the doubtful aid of a mercenaiy champion. 
This oppressive junspi udence was imposed on 
the provincials of Gaul who complained of any 
injuries in their persons and piopeily. What¬ 
ever might be the strength or com age of indi¬ 
viduals, the victorious barbarians excelled in the 
love and exen'ise of arms; and the vanquished 
Roman was unjustly suininoncd to repeat, in 
his own person, the bloody contest which had 
been already decided against his country.®^ 

A devouring host of one hundred and twenty 
thousand Germans had formerly passed the 
Rhine under the command of Ariovistus. One- 
third part of the fertile lands ol the Sequani was 
appropriated to their use; and the conqueror 
soon repeated his oppressive demand of another 
third, for the accommodation of a new colony 
of twenty-four thousand barbarians whom, he 
had invited to share the rich harvest of Gaul.®® 
At the distance of five hundred years the Visin 
goths and Burgundians, who revenged the de¬ 
feat of Ariovistus^ usurped the same unec}ual 
proportion of twoHhirds of the subject lands. But 
this distribution, instead of spreading over the 
province, may be reasonably confined to the 
peculiar districts where the victorious people 
had been planted by their own choice or by the 
policy of their leader. In these districts each 
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barbarian was connected by the ties of hospi 
taJity with some Roman provincial. 'I'o this un¬ 
welcome guest the profirietor was compelled to 
abandon two-lhirds of his patrimony: but the 
(Jerman, a shepherd and a hunter, might some¬ 
times content himself with a spacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, 
though most valuable, portion to the toil of the 
industrious husbandman.®® The silence of an¬ 
cient and authentic testimony has encouraged 
an opinion that the rapine of the Franks was not 
moderated or disguised by the forms of a legal 
division; that they dispersed themselves over 
ihc provinces of Gaul without order or control; 
and that each victoriems robber, according to 
his wants, his avarice, and his strength, mea¬ 
sured with his sword the extent of his new inheri¬ 
tance. At a distance from their sovereign the 
barbarians might indeed he tempted to exercise 
such arbitrary depredation; but the firm and 
artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentious 
spirit whicli would aggravate the misery of the 
vanquished whilst it corrupted the union and 
discipline of the conquerors. The memorable 
vas^ ol .n/i.'i^nns is a monument and a pledge of 
the regular distribution of the Gallic spoils. It 
was the duty and tlic interest of Clovis to pro¬ 
vide rewards for a successful army, and settle¬ 
ments for a numerous people, without inflicting 
any wanton or superfluous injuries on the loyal 
catholics of Gaul. The ample fund which he 
might lawfully acquire f)f the Imperial patri¬ 
mony, vacant lands, and Gothic usurpations, 
would diminish the cruel necessity of seizure 
and confiscation, and the humble provincials 
would more patiently acquiesce in the equal 
and regular distribution of their loss.**^ 

The wealth of the Merovingian princes con¬ 
sisted in their extensiv'c domain. After the con¬ 
quest of Gaul they still delighted in the rustic 
simplicity of their ancestors; the cities were 
abandoned to solitude and decay; and their 
coins, their charters, and their synods, arc still 
inscribed with the names of the villas or rural 
palaces in which they successively resided. One 
hundred and sixty of these palaces^ a title which 
need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of 
their kingdom; and if some might claim the 
honours of a fortress, the far greater part could 
be esteemed only in the light of profitable farms. 
The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur¬ 
rounded with convenient yards and stables for 
the cattle^and the poultry; the garden was 
planted with useful vegetables; the various 
trades, the labours of agriculture, and even the 


arts of hunting and fishing, were exercised by 
servile hands for the emolument of the sover¬ 
eign; his magazines were filled with corn and 
wine, either for sale or consumption; and the 
whole administration was conducted by the 
strictest maxims of private cconcimy.®® This am¬ 
ple patrimony was appropriated to supply the 
hospitable plenty of Clovds and his successors, 
and to rew'ard the fidelity of their brave com¬ 
panions, who, both in peace and war, w'crc de¬ 
voted to their personal serv^ice. Instead of a 
horse or a suit of armour, each companion, ac¬ 
cording to his rank, or merit, or favour, was in¬ 
vested with a benefice^ the primitive name and 
most simple form of the feudal possessions. Thc.se 
gifts might be resumed at the pleasure of the 
sovereign; and his feeble prerogative derived 
some support from the influence of his liberality. 
But this dependent tenure was gradually alx>l- 
ished®® by the independent and rapacious no¬ 
bles of France, who established the perpetual 
property and hereditary succession of their ben¬ 
efices; a revolution salutary to the earth, which 
had been injured or neglected by its precarious 
masters.®® Besides these royal and beneficiary 
estates, a large proportion had been assigned, in 
the division of Gaul, of alhdtal and Saltc lands: 
they were exempt from tribute, and the Salic 
lands were equally shared among the male de¬ 
scendants of the Franks.** 

In the bloody discord and silent decay of the 
Merovingian line a new order of tyrants arose 
in the provinces, who, under the appellation of 
Seniors or Lords, usurped a right to govern and 
a licence to oppress the subjects of their peculiar 
territory. Their ambition might be checked by 
the hostile resistance of an equal: but the laws 
were extinguished; and the sacrilegious barbari¬ 
ans, who dared to prov'oke the vengeance of a 
saint or bishop,*^ would seldom respect the land¬ 
marks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. 
The common or public rights of nature, such as 
they had alwa>^ been deemed by the Roman 
jurisprudence,®^ were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose amusement, or ra¬ 
ther passion, was the exercise of hunting. The 
vague dominion which Man has assumed over 
the wild inhabitants of the earth, the air, and 
the waters, \vas confined to some fortunate in¬ 
dividuals of the human species. Gaul W'as again 
overspread with woods; and the animals, who 
were reserved for the use or pleasure of the lord, 
might ravage with impunity the fields of his in¬ 
dustrious vassals. The chase was the sacred pri\*- 
ilege of the nobles and their domestic servants. 
Plebeian transgressors were legally chastised 
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with stripes and imprisonment;** but in an age 
which admitted a slight composition for the life 
of a citizen, it was a capital crime to destroy a 
stag or a wild bull within the precincts of the 
royal forests.** 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the 
conqueror became the lawful master of the en¬ 
emy whom he had subdued and spared :** and 
the fruitful cause of personal sla\ cry, which had 
been almost suppressed bv the peaceful sover¬ 
eignty of Rome, was again revived and multi¬ 
plied by the perpetual hostilities of the indepen¬ 
dent baibarians. The Goth, the Burgundian, or 
the Frank, who returned from a successful expe¬ 
dition, dragged after him a long train of sheep, 
of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treat¬ 
ed with the same brutal contempt. The youths 
of an elegant form and ingenuous aspect w'cre 
set apart for the domestic service; a doubtful 
situation, which alternately exposed them to 
the favourable or cruel impulse of passion. I’hc 
useful mechanics and servants (smiths, carpen¬ 
ters, tailors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, 
dvers, and workmen in gold and silver, etc.) 
employed their skill for the use or profit of their 
master. But the Roman captives who were des¬ 
titute of art, but capable ot labour, were con¬ 
demned, without regard to their former rank, 
to tend the cattle and cultivate the lands of the 
barbarians. The number of the hereditary 
bondsmen who v\cre attached to the Gallic es¬ 
tates w'as continually increas<*d by new' supplies; 
and the servile people, according to the situa¬ 
tion and temper of their lord^, was sometimes 
raised by precarious indulgence, and more fre¬ 
quently depressed by capricious despotism.*^ An 
absolute power of life and death was exercised 
by these lords; and when tliey married their 
daughters, a train of useful servants, chained on 
the waggons to prevent their escape, was sent as 
a nuptial present into a distant country.**** The 
majesty ol the Roman laws protected the libertv 
of each citizen against the rash effects of his own 
distress or despair. But the subjects of the Mero¬ 
vingian kings might alienate their personal free¬ 
dom ; and this act of legal suicide, which was fa¬ 
miliarly practised, is expressed in terms most 
disgraceful and afflicting to the dignity of hu¬ 
man nature.*** The example of the poor, who 
purchased life by the sacrifice of all that can 
render life desirable, was gradually imitated by 
the feeble and the devout, who, in times of pub¬ 
lic disorder, pusillanimously crowded to shelter 
themselves under the battlements of a powerful 
chief and around the shrine of a popular saint. 
Their submission was accepted by these tem¬ 


poral or spiritual patrons; and the hasty trans¬ 
action irrecoverably fixed their own condition 
and that of their latest posterity. Rom the reign 
of Clovis, during five successive centuries, the 
laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to 
promote the increase, and to confirm the dura¬ 
tion, of personal servitude. Time and violence 
almost obliterated the intermediate ranks of so¬ 
ciety, and left an oijscurc and narrow interval 
betw'ccn the noble and the '^lavc. This arbitrary 
and recent division has been transformed by 
pride and piejudice into a nationai distinction, 
universally established by the arms and the 
law's of the Merovingians. The nobles, who 
claimed their genuine or fabulous descent 
from the independent and victorious Franks, 
have asserted and abused the indefeasible 
right of conrpiest over a prostrate crowd of 
slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic or Roman 
extraction 

The general state and i evolutions of France^ a 
name which was i[n{X)scd bv the conquerors, 
may be illustrated by the partii ular example of 
a province, a diocese, or a senatorial family. 
Auvergne had formerly intiintained a just pre- 
cinineiue among the ind(‘pendent states and 
cities of (»aul. Ihe brave and numerous in¬ 
habitants displaved a singular troph>—the 
sword of Ca’sar himself, w hic h he had lust v\ hen 
he was repulsed before the walls of GtTgovia.**"* 
As the common '''fispnng of 1 loy, they claimed 
a fraternal alliance with the Romans;*'*' and if 
each province had imitated the courage and 
loyalty of Auvergne, the tall of the Western em¬ 
pire might have been pi evented or dc*laved. 
They firmly maintained the fidelity which they 
had reluctantly sw'orn to the Visigotlis; but 
when their bravest nobles had fallen in the bat¬ 
tle ol Poitieib, they accepted without resistance 
a victorious and catholic sov'creign. This easy 
and valuable conquest was achi<*vcd and pos¬ 
sessed by 'rheodorie, the eldest son of (Clovis; 
but the remote province was separated from his 
Austiasian dominions by the intermediate king¬ 
doms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, which 
formed, after ihcir father's death, the inheri¬ 
tance of his three brothers. 'I'he king of Paris, 
Childebcrt, was tempted by the neighbourhood 
and beauty of Auvergne.*'*-1 he upper country, 
which rises towards the south into the moun¬ 
tains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and vari¬ 
ous prospect of woods and pastures; the sides of 
the hills were clothed with vines; and each em¬ 
inence was crowned with a villa or castle. In the 
Lower Auvergne, the river Allier flows through 
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the fair and spacious plain of Limagne; and the 
inexhaustible fertility of the soil supplied, and 
still supplies, without any interval of repose, the 
constant repetition of the same harvests.^*'^ On 
the false report that their lawful sovereign had 
been slain in Germany, the city and diocese of 
Auvergne were betrayed by the grandson of Si- 
donius Apollinaris. Childebert enjtjyed this 
clandestine victory; and the. free subjects of 
Theodoric threatened to desert his standard if 
he indulged his private resentment while the 
nation was engaged in the Burgundian war. 
But the Franks of Austrasia soon yielded to the 
persuasive eloquence of their king. “Follow 
me,” said Theixloric, “into Auvergne; I will 
lead you into a province where you may acquire 
gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, 
to the full extent of your wishes. I repeat my 
promise; 1 give you the people and their wealth 
as your f)rey; and you may lranspr)rt them at 
pleasure into your ow'ii cijuntry." By the execu¬ 
tion of this promise 'Fheodorie justly hjrfcited 
the allegiance of a people whom he de\oted to 
des» -u' ' . 1 .1lis troops, rcinftjrced by the fiercest 
barbarians of Germany,**'^ spread desolation 
over the fruitful f«iee of Auvergne; and two 
places only, a strong castle and a hoK shrine, 
were saved or redeemed from their licentious 
fury. 'Fhe castle of Meroliac*'^’’ W'as seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose an hundred leei above the 
surface of the plain; and a large reservoir of 
fresh water was enclosed with some arable lands 
within the circle of its fortifications. The Franks 
beheld with envy and despair this impregnable 
fortress: but they surprised a party cT fifty 
stragglers; and, as they were oppressed bv the 
number of their cajitives, th<*y fixed at a trifling 
ransom the alternative of life or death for these 
wretched victims, whom the cruel barbarians 
w^ere pn*pared to massacre on the refusal of the 
garrison. Another detachment penetrated as 
far as Brivas, or Brioude, where the inhabitants, 
W'ith their valuable cflects, had taken refuge in 
the sanctuary of St. Julian. I'he doors of the 
church resisted the assault, but a daring soldier 
entered through a window of the choir ,md 
opened a pas.sage to his companions. The clergy 
and people, the sacred and the profane spoils, 
W'ere rudely torn from the altar; and the sacri¬ 
legious division was made at a small distance 
from the town of Brioude. But tliis act of impiety 
was severely chastised by the dev out son of C^lo- 
vis. lie punished with death the most atrocious 
ofienders; left their secret accomplices to the 
vengeance of St. Julian; released the captives; 
restored the plunder; and extended the rights 


of sanctuary five miles round the sepulchre of 
the holy martyr,^ 

Before the Austrasian army retreated from 
Auvergne, Theodoric exacted some pledges of 
the future loyalty of a people whose just hatrctl 
could be restrained only by their fear. A select 
band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was deliv^crcd to the conqueror as the 
hostages of the faith of Childebert and of their 
countrymen. On the first rumour of war or con¬ 
spiracy these guiltless youths were reduced to a 
state of servitude; and one of them, Attains,^'*' 
W'hosc adventures arc more particularly re¬ 
lated, kept his master’s horsf‘s in the diocese of 
Treves. After a painful search he was discovered 
in this unworthy occupation, by the emissaries 
of his grandfather. Gregory bishop of Lanures; 
but liis oilers of ransom were sternly rejci'ied 
by the avarice of the barbarian, who required 
an exorbitant sum of ten pounds of gold for the 
freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance 
was cflccted by hardy stratagem of Leo, a 
slave belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of 
Langres.' An unknown agent easily introdured 
him into the same family. The barbarian pur¬ 
chased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of 
gold; and w as pleased to learn that he was deep¬ 
ly skilled in the luxury ol an episcopal table: 
“Next Sundav," said the Frank, “I shall invite 
my neighbours and kinsmen. Lxert thv art, and 
force them to confess that ihev have never .seen 
or tasted such an entertaininciu, even in the 
king’s house." Leo assured him that, if he vxould 
provide a suHicient quantiiv ot poultrv. Ins 
wishes slionid be saiistitxl. 'I'he master, v\ho al¬ 
ready aspired t(» the merit of elegant hospitaliiv, 
assumed as his own the praise wliich the vora¬ 
cious guests unanimouslv beslo\^cd on lii.s rook; 
and the d(‘\lerous Leo illse^^ibly aecjuired the 
trust and management of his household. After 
the patient expectation ol a whole vear. he cau¬ 
tiously whispered his design to .\tialus. and ex¬ 
horted him to prepare for llight in tlie ensuing 
night. M the hour of midnight the inlcinperaie 
guests retired from table, and the I*'rank\s son- 
in-law, whom Leo attend(*d to his apartment 
vvilli a nocturnal ]iotaiion, condescended to 
jest on the facility wiih which he might belrav 
his trust. 'J'he intrepid skive, alter sustaining 
this dangerous raillerv, entered his master's 
bed-chamber: removed his spear and shield; 
silently drew the fleetest hoi'ses from the stable; 
unbarred ilie ponderous gates; and excited At¬ 
tains to sav e his life and liberty bv incc^ssant dili¬ 
gence. Their apprehen.sions urged them to 
leave their horses on the banks of the Meuse 
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they swam the river, wandered three days in the 
adjacent forest, and subsisted only by the acci¬ 
dental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they 
lay concealed in a dark thicket, they heard the 
noise of horses; they were terrified by the anijry 
countenance of their master, and they anxiously 
listened to his declaration that, if he could seize 
the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut in 
pieces with his sword, and would expose the 
other on a gibbet. At length Attains and his 
faithful Leo reached the friendly habitation of a 
presbyter of Rheims, who recruited their faint¬ 
ing strength with bread and wine, concealed 
them from the search of their enemy, and safely 
conducted them bevond the limits of the Aus- 
trasian kingdom to the episcopal palace of Lan- 
gres. Gregory embraced his grandson with tears 
of joy, gratefully delivered Leo with his whole 
family from the yoke of servitude, and bestowed 
on him the property of a farm, where he might 
end his days in happiness and freedom. Perhaps 
this singular adventure, whicli is marked with 
so many circumstances of truth and nature, was 
related by Attalus himself to his cousin or neph¬ 
ew, the first historian (if the Franks. Gregory of 
Tours^^® was born about sixty years after the 
death of Sidonius Apollinaris; and their situa¬ 
tion was almost similar, since each of them was 
a native of Auvergne, a senator, and a bishop. 
The difference of their style and sentiments 
may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul; and 
clearly ascertain how much, in .so short a space, 
the human mind had lost of its energy and 
refinement.”^ 

Wc arc now gualified to despise the opposite, 
and perhaps artful, misrepresentations which 
have softened or exaggeratc’d the oppression of 
the Romans of Gaul under the icign of the Mer¬ 
ovingians. The conciuerors never promulgated 
any universal edict of servitude or confiscation: 
but a degenerate people, who excused their 
weakness by the specious names of politeness 
and peace, was exposed to the arms and laws of 
the ferocious barbarians, w'ho contemptuously 
insulted their possessions, their freedom, and 
their safety. Their personal injuries were partial 
and irregular; but the great body of the Romans 
survived the revolution, and still preserved the 
property and privileges of citizens. A large por¬ 
tion of their lands was exacted for the use of the 
Franks: but they enjoyed the remainder ex¬ 
empt from tribute;”^ and the same irresistible 
violence which swept away the arts and manu¬ 
factures of Gaul destroyed the elaborate and 
expensive system of Imperial despotism. The 
provincials must Crcctacntly deplore the savage 


jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian laws; 
but their private life, in the important concerns 
of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, was still 
regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a dis¬ 
contented Roman might freely aspire or de¬ 
scend to the title and character of a barbarian. 
The honours of the state were accessible to his 
ambition: the education and temper of the Ro¬ 
mans more peculiarly qualified them for the 
offices of civil government; and as soon as emu¬ 
lation had rekindled their military ardour, they 
were permitted to march in the ranks, or even 
at the head, of the vii'torious Germans. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the generals and 
magistrc’tcs whose names”* attest the liberal 
policy of the Merovingians. The supreme com¬ 
mand of Burgundy, with the title of Patrician, 
was successively inti usted to three Romans; and 
the last and most poweiful, Muinmolus,”^ who 
alternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, 
had supplanted his father in the station of count 
of .\utun, and left a treasure of thirty talents of 
gold and two hundred and filty talents of silver. 
The fierce and illiterate barbarians were ex¬ 
cluded, during .several generations, from the 
dignities, and even from the orders, of the 
church.”’ rile clergy ol Gaul consist(*d ahno.st 
entiiely ol native priwincials; the haughty 
Franks frJl prostrate .it the fm of their subjects 
who were dignified with the epcscopal charac¬ 
ter; and the powpr and liches which had been 
lost in war w(*re inserwibly recovered by super¬ 
stition.”® In all temporal affairs the Theodosian 
Code was the universal law of the clergy; but 
the barbaric jurisprudence had liberally pro¬ 
vided for tbcir personal safety: a subdcacon was 
equivalent to two Franks; the an/rus/ion and 
priest were held in similar eslimation; and the 
life of a bishop was appreciated far above the 
common standard, at the price of nine hundred 
pieces of gold.”^ The Romans communicated 
to their conciuerors the use of llic Christian re¬ 
ligion and Latin language;”'* but their language 
and their religion had alike degenerated from 
the simple purity of the Augustan and Apostolic 
age. The progress of superstition and barbarism 
was rapici and uftiversal: the worship of the 
saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the 
Christians, and the rustic dialect of peasants 
and soldiers was corrupted by a Teutonic idiom 
and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse of sa¬ 
cred and social communion eradicated the dis¬ 
tinctions of birth and victory; and the nations 
of Gaul were gradually confounded under the 
name and government of the Franks. 

The Franks, alter they mingled with their 
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Gallic subjects, might have imparted the most 
valuable of human gifts, a spirit and system of 
constitutional liberty. Under a king, hereditary 
but limited, the chiefs and counsellors might 
have debated at Paris in the palace of the Ga:- 
sars: the adjacent field, where the emperors re¬ 
viewed their mercenary legions, would have ad¬ 
mitted the legislative assembly of freemen and 
warriors; and the rude model which had been 
sketched in the woods of Germany”® might have 
been polished and improved by the civil wisdom 
of the Romans. But the careless barbarians, se¬ 
cure of their personal independence, disdained 
the labour of government: the annual assem¬ 
blies of the month of March were silently abol¬ 
ished, and the nation was separated and almost 
dissolved by the conquest of Gaul.^'-''^ The mon¬ 
archy was left without any regular establish¬ 
ment of justice, of arms, or of revenue. The suc¬ 
cessors of Clovis wanted resolution to assume, or 
strength to exercise, the legislative and execu¬ 
tive powers which the people had alxlicatc'd: 
the royal prerogative was distinguished only by 
a inor* ample privilege of rapine and murder; 
and the love of freedom, so often invigorated 
and disgraced by private ambition, was reduced 
among the licentious Franks to the contempt of 
order and the desire of impunity. Seventy-five 
years after tlie death of Clovis, his grandson 
Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to in¬ 
vade the Gothic possessions of Septiniania, or 
Languedoc. 'Fhe troops of Burgundy, Berry, 
Auv<Tgne, and the adjacent territories were ex¬ 
cited by the hopes of spoil. They marched with¬ 
out dijiciplinc under the banners of German or 
Gallic counts: their attack was feeble and uii- 
sutccsslul, but the friendly and hostile provinces 
were desolated with indiscriminate rage. The 
cornfields, the villages, the churches themselves, 
were consumed by fire; the inhabitants were 
massacred or dragged into captivity; and, in the 
disorderly retreat, five thousand of these inhu¬ 
man savages were destroyed by hunger or in¬ 
testine discord. When the pious Gontran re¬ 
proached the guilt or neglect of their leadei's, 
and threatened to inflict, not a legal sentence, 
but instant and arbitrary execution, they ac¬ 
cused the universal and incurable corruption of 
the people. ‘*No one,*' they said, “any longer 
fears or respects his king, his duke, or his count. 
Each man loves to do evil, and freely indulges 
his criminal inclinations. The most gentle cor¬ 
rection provokes an immediate tumult, and the 
rash magistrate who presumes to cemsure or re¬ 
strain his seditious subjects seldom escapes alive 
from their revenge.*’”^ It has been reserved for 


the same nation to expose, by their intemperate 
vices, the most odious abuse of freedom, and to 
supply its loss by the spirit of honour and hu¬ 
manity which now alleviates and dignifies their 
obedience to an al)Solute sovereign. 

The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the 
greatest part of their Gallic possessions; but 
their loss was amply compensated by the easy 
conquest and secure enjoyment of the provinces 
of Spain. From the monarchy of the Goths, 
which soon involved the Sucvic kingdom of 
Gallicia, the modern Spaniards still derive some 
national vanity, but the historian of the Roman 
empire is neither invited nor compelled to pur¬ 
sue the obscure and barren scries of their an¬ 
nals.”® The Goths of Spain were separated from 
the rest of mankind by the lofty ridge of the 
Pyrenaean mountains: their manners and insti¬ 
tutions, as far as they were common to the Ger¬ 
manic tribes, have been already explained. I 
have anticipated in the preceding chapter the 
most important of their ecclesiastical events— 
the fall of Arianisin and the persecution of the 
Jews: and it only remains to ol>scr\'e some in¬ 
teresting circumstances which relate to the civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish 
kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry* or here¬ 
sy, the Franks and the Visigoths were disposed 
to embrace, with equal submission, the inherent 
evils and the accidental benefits of superstition. 
But the prelates of France, long before the ex¬ 
tinction of the Merovingian race, had degener¬ 
ated into fighting and hunting barbarians. They 
disdained the use of synods, forgot the laws of 
temperance and chastity, and preferred the in¬ 
dulgence of private ambition and luxury to the 
general interest of the sacerdotal profession.”* 
The bishops of Spain respected themselves, and 
were respected by the public: their indissoluble 
union disguised their vices, and confirmed their 
authority; and the regular discipline of the 
church introduced peace, order, and stability 
into the government of the slate. From the reign 
of Rccared, the first catholic king, to that of 
Wiiiza, the immediate predecessor of the unfor¬ 
tunate Roderic, sixteen national councils were 
successively convened. I'he six metropolitans, 
Toledo, Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, 
and Narbonne, presided according to their re¬ 
spective seniority; the assembly was composed 
of their sulfragan bishops, who appeared in per¬ 
son or by their proxies, and a place was assigned 
to the most holy or opulent of the Spanish ab¬ 
bots. During the first three days of the convoca¬ 
tion, as long as they agitated the ecclesiastical 
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questions of doctrine and discipline, the profane 
laity was excluded from their debates, which 
were conducted, however, with decent solem¬ 
nity. But on the morning of the fourth day the 
doors were thrown open for the entrance of the 
great officers of the palace, the dukes and counts 
of the provinces, the judges of the cities, and the 
Gothic nobles; and the decrees of Heaven were 
ratified by the consent of the people. The same 
rules were obscr\'ed in the provincial assemblies, 
the annual synods, which were empowered to 
hear complaints and to redress grievances; and 
a legal government was supported by the pre¬ 
vailing influence of the Spanish clergy. The 
bishops, who in each revolution were prepared to 
flatter the victorious and to insult the prostrate, 
laboured with diligence and success to kindle the 
flames of persecution, and to exalt the mitre 
above the crown. Yet the national councils of 
Toledo, in which the free spirit of the barbari¬ 
ans was tempered and guided by episcopal pol¬ 
icy, have established some prudciit laws for the 
common benefit of the king and people. The 
vacancy of the throne was supplied by the choice 
of the bishops and palatines; and after the fail¬ 
ure of the line of Alaric, the regal dignity was 
still limited to the pure and noble blotxl of the 
Goths. The clergy, who anointed their lawful 
prince, always recoininended, and sometimes 
practised, the duty of allegiance; and the spiri¬ 
tual censures were denounced on the heads of 
the impious subjects who should resist his author¬ 
ity, conspire against his life, or violate by an in¬ 
decent union the chastity even of his widow. But 
the monarch himself, when he ascended the 
throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God 
and his people that he would faithfully execute 
his important trust. The real or imaginary faults 
of his administration were subject to the control 
of a powerful aristocracy; and the bishops and 
palatines were guarded by a fundamental privi¬ 
lege that they should not be degraded, impris¬ 
oned, tortured, nor punished with death, exile, 
or confiscation, unless by the free and public 
judgment of their peers.^’*^ 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo ex¬ 
amined and ratified the code of laws which had 
been compiled by a succession of Gothic kings, 
from the fierce Euric to the devout Egica. As 
long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they 
indulged their subjects of Aquitain and Spain 
in the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their 
gradual improvement in arts, in policy, and at 
length in religion, encouraged them to imitate 
and to supersede these foreign institutions, and 


to compose a code of civil and criminal juris¬ 
prudence for the use of a great and united peo¬ 
ple. The same obligations and the same privi¬ 
leges were communicated to the nations of the 
Spanish monarchy; and the conquerors, insen¬ 
sibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, submitted 
to the restraints of equity, and exahed the Ro¬ 
mans to the participation of freedom. The merit 
of this impartial policy was enhanced by the 
situation of Spain under the reign of the Visi¬ 
goths. The provincials were long separated from 
their Arian masters by the irreconcilable dilfer- 
ence of religion. After the conversion of Rccan'd 
had removed the prejudices of the catholics, the 
coasts both of the Ocean and Mediterranean 
were still possessed by the Eastern emperors, 
who secretly excited a discontented people to 
reject the yoke of the barbarians, and to assert 
the name and dignity of Roman citizens. Ihc 
allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most 
eflcctuallv secured by thc‘ir own persuasion that 
they hazard more in a revolt than they can hope 
to obtain by a revolution; but it has tippeared 
so natural to oppress those whom we hate and 
fear, that the contrary system well deserves the 
praiNC of w'isdom and moderation. 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi¬ 
goths were established in Gaul and Spain, the 
Saxons achieved the conquest of Biitaiii, the 
third great dioeesc of the })rcrfectuie of the WVsi. 
Since Britain was alreadv separated from the 
Roman empire, t might w*ilhout reproach df*- 
cline a story familiar to the most illiterate, and 
obscure to the most learned, of my readers. 'Fhc 
Saxons, who excelled in the use of the oar or the 
battle-axe, w'erc ignorant ol the art which could 
alone perpetuate the fame of their exploits; the 
provincials, relapsing into barbarism, neglected 
to d(*seribe the ruin of their country; and the 
doubtful tradition was almost extinguished be¬ 
fore the missionaries of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity. The declamations 
of Gildas, the fragments or fables of Nennius, 
the obscure hints of the Saxon laws and chron¬ 
icles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable 
Bede,^“® have been illustrated by the diligence, 
and sometimes emlTcllished by the fancy, of suc¬ 
ceeding writers, whose works 1 am not ambi¬ 
tious either to censure or to transcribe.^*^ Yet 
the historian of the empire may be tempted to 
pursue the revolutions of a Roman province till 
it vanishes from his sight; and an Englishman 
may curiously trace the establishment of the 
barbarians from whom he derives his name, his 
laws, and perhaps his origin. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the 
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Roman government Vortigcrn appears to have 
obtained the supreme, though precarious, com¬ 
mand of the princes and cities of Britain. That 
unfortunate monarch has l)ccn almost unani¬ 
mously condemned for the weak and mischie¬ 
vous policy of inviting^** a formidable stranger 
to repel the vexatious inroads of a domestic foe. 
His ambassadors arc despatched by the gravest 
historians to the coast of Germany: they ad¬ 
dress a pathetic oration to the general assembly 
of the Saxons, and those warlike barbarians re¬ 
solve to assist with a fleet and army the suppli¬ 
ants of a distant and unknown island. If Britain 
had indeed been unknown to the Saxons, the 
measure of its calamities would have been less 
complete. But the strength of the Roman gov¬ 
ernment could not always guard the maritime 
province against the pirates of Ciermany: the 
independent and dividend states were exposed to 
their attacks, and the .Saxons might sometimes 
join the Scots and the Piets in a tac it or express 
confederacy of rapine and destruction. Vorti- 
gern could only balance the various perils 
wh'cii w..>anltcd on every side his throne and his 
people; and his policy may deserve either praise 
or excuse if he preferred the alliance of those bar¬ 
barians whose naval power rendered them the 
most dangerous (‘neiiiies, and the most service¬ 
able allies. Hengist and Horsa, as they ranged 
along the eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged by the promise of an ample stipend to 
embrace the defence of Britain, and their intre¬ 
pid valour soon delivered the couiitrv from the 
Caledonian invaders. The Isle of Thanet, a se¬ 
cure and fertile district, was alloted for the resi¬ 
dence of these German auxiliaries, and they 
were supplied according to the treaty with a 
plentiful allowance of clothing and provisions. 
This favourable reception encouraged five thou¬ 
sand warriors to embark with their families in 
seventeen vessels, and the infant power of Hen- 
gist was forlitied by this strong and seasonable 
reinforcement. The crafty barbarian suggested 
to Vortigcrn the obvious advantage of fixing, in 
the neighbourhood of the Piets, a colony of 
faithful allies: a third fleet, of fort\ ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed 
from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and dis¬ 
embarked a new army on the coast of Northum¬ 
berland or Lothian, at the opposite extremity of 
the devoted land. It was easy to foresee, but it 
was impossible to prevent, the imjx'nding evils. 
The two nations were soon divided and exasper¬ 
ated by mutual jealousies. The Saxons magni¬ 
fied all that they had done and suflered in the 
cause of an ungrateful people; while the Britons 


regretted the liberal rewards which could not 
satisfy the avarice of those haughty mercenaries. 
The causes of fear and hatred were inflamed in¬ 
to an irreconcilable quarrel. The Saxons flew to 
arms; and if they perpetrated a treacherous 
massacre during the security of a feast, they de¬ 
stroyed the reciprocal confidence which sus¬ 
tains the intercourse of peace and war.*” 
Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest 
of Britain, exhorted his countrymen to embrace 
the glorious opportunity: he painted in lively 
colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the 
cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, 
and the convenient situation of a spacious soli¬ 
tary island, accessible on all sides to the Saxon 
fleets. The successive colonies which issued in 
the period of a century from the mouths of the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine, were princi¬ 
pally composed of three valiant tribes or nations 
of Germany; the Jutes^ the old Saxons, and the 
Angles. The Jutes, who fought under the pecu¬ 
liar banner of Hengist, assumed the merit of 
leading their countrx'men in the paths of glory, 
and of erecting in Kent the first independent 
kingdom. The fame of the enterprise was attri¬ 
buted to the primitive Saxons, and the common 
laws and language of the conquerors are de¬ 
scribed by the national appellation of a people 
which, at the end ol four hundred years, pro¬ 
duced the first nionarchs of South Britain. The 
Angles were distinguished by their numbers 
arid their succc*ss; and they claimed the honour 
of fixing a perpetual name on the country of 
w'hich they occupied the most ample jx)rtion. 
1 he barbarians, who followed the hopes of ra¬ 
pine cither on the land or sea, were insensibly 
blended with this triple confederacy; the Fn- 
who had been tempted by their vicinity to 
the British shores, might balance during a short 
space the strength and reputation of the native 
Saxons; the Danes, the Pruwans, the Rugians, 
are faintly described: and some adventurous 
Huns, who had wandered as far as the Baltic, 
might embark on board the German vessels for 
the conquest of a new world.But this arduous 
achievement was not prepared or executed by 
the union of national powers. Each intrepid 
chieftain, according to the measure of his fame 
and fortunes, assembled liis followers; equipped 
a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels; chose 
the place of the attack, and conducted his subse¬ 
quent operations accordiitg to the events of the 
war and the dictates of his private interest. In 
the invasion of Britain many heroes vanquished 
and fell; but only seven victorious leaders as¬ 
sumed, or at least maintained, the title of kings. 
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Seven independent thrones, the Saxon Hep¬ 
tarchy, were founded by the conquerors; and 
seven families, one of which has been continued, 
by female succession, to our present sovereign, 
derived their equal and sacred lineage from 
Woden, the god of war. It has been pretended 
that this republic of kings was moderated by a 
general council and a supreme magistrate. But 
such an artificial scheme of policy is repugnant 
to the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons: 
their laws are silent, and their imperfect annals 
afford only a dark and bloody prospect of in¬ 
testine discord.^®^ 

A monk, who in the profound ignorance of 
human life has presumed to exercise the office 
of historian, strangely disfigures the state of 
Britain at the time of its separation from the 
Western empire. Gildas^®® describes in florid 
language the improvements of agriculture, the 
foreign trade which flowed with every tide into 
the Thames and the Severn, the solid and lofty 
construction of public and private edifices: he 
accuses the sinful luxury of the British people; 
of a people, according to the same writer, igno¬ 
rant of the most simple arts, and incapable, 
without the aid of the Romans, of providing 
walls of stone or weapons of iron for the defence 
of their native land.*®® Under the long dominion 
of the emperors, Britain had been insensibly 
moulded into the elegant and servile form of a 
Roman province, whose safety was intrusted to 
a foreign power. The subjects of Honorius con¬ 
templated their new freedom with surprise and 
terror; they were left destitute of any civil or 
military constitution; and their uncertain rulers 
wanted either skill, or courage, or authority to 
direct the public force against the common en¬ 
emy. The introduction of the Saxons betrayed 
their internal weakness, and degraded the char¬ 
acter both of the prince and people. Their 
consternation magnified the danger, the want 
of union diminished their resources, and the 
madness of civil factions was more solicitous to 
accuse than to remedy the evils which they im¬ 
puted to the misconduct of their adversaries. 
Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they could 
not be ignorant, of the manufacture or the use 
of arms: the successive and disorderly attacks of 
the Saxons allowed them to recover from their 
amazement, and the prosperous or adverse 
events of the war added discipline and experi¬ 
ence to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa 
yielded, without resistance, to the barbarians, 
the British island, alone and unaided, main¬ 
tained a long, vigorous, though an unsuccessful, 


struggle, against the formidable pirates who, 
almost at the same instant, assaulted the north¬ 
ern, the eastern, and the southern coasts. The 
cities, which had been fortified with skill, were 
defended with resolution; the advantages of 
ground, hills, forests, and morasses, were dili¬ 
gently improved by the inhabitants; the con¬ 
quest of each district was purchased with blood; 
and the defeats of the Saxons are strongly at¬ 
tested by the discreet silence of their annalist. 
Hengist might hope to achieve the conquest of 
Britain; but his ambition, in an active reign of 
thirty-five years, was confined to the possession 
of Kent; and the numerous colony which he 
had planted in the North was extirpated by the 
sword of the Britons. The monarchy of the West 
Saxons was laboriously founded by the perse¬ 
vering cflbrts of three martial generations. The 
life of Ccrdic, one of the bravest of the children 
of Woden, was consumed in the conquest of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight; and the loss 
which he sustained in tlic battle of Mount Ba- 
don redueed him to a state of inglorious repose. 
Kcnric, his valiant son, advanced into Wilt¬ 
shire; besieged Salisbury, at that time seated on 
a commanding eminence; and vanquished an 
army which advanced to llie lelief of the city. 
In the subsequent battle of Marlborough,*®^ his 
Bi ilish enemies displayed their military .science. 
Their troops were formed in three lines; each 
line consisted of three distinct bodies; and the 
cavalry, the archers, and the pikeinen were dis¬ 
tributed according to the principles of Roman 
tactics. The Saxons chargt‘d in one weighty col¬ 
umn, boldly encountered with their short swords 
the long lances of the Britons, and maintained 
an equal conflict till the approach of night. Two 
decisive victories, the death of three British 
kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, established the fame and power 
of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried 
his victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 

After a w^ar of an hundred years the inde¬ 
pendent Britons still occupied the whole extent 
of the western coast, from the wall of Antoninus 
to the extreme promontory of Cornwall; and 
the principal cities of the inland country stiU 
opposed the arm! of the barbarians. Resistance 
became more languid, as the number and bold¬ 
ness of the assailants continually increased. 
Winning their way by slow and painful efforts, 
the Saxons, the Angles, and their various con¬ 
federates, advanced from the North, from the 
East, and from the South, till their victorious 
banners were united in the centre of the island. 
Beyond the Severn the Britons still asserted 
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their national freedom, which survived the hep¬ 
tarchy, and even the monarchy of the Saxons. 
The bravest warriors, who preferred exile to 
slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains 
of Wales: the reluctant submission of Cornwall 
was delayed for some ages;^’^ and a band of 
fugitives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their 
own valour, or the liberality of the Merovingian 
kings.**® The western angle of Armorica ac¬ 
quired the new appellations of Cornwall and the 
Lesser Britain; and the vacant lands of the Osis- 
mii were filled by a strange people, who, under 
the authority of their counts and bishops, pre¬ 
served the laws and language of their ancestors. 
To the feeble descendants of Clovis and Charle¬ 
magne, the Britons of Armorica refused the 
customary tribute, subdued the ncighlxjuring 
dioceses of Vannes, Rennes, and Nantes, and 
formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which 
has been united to the crown of Francc.^*^ 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implac¬ 
able, war, much courage, and some skill, must 
have been exerted for the defence of Britain. 
Yet if memory of its champions is almost 
buried in oblivion, we need not repine; since 
every age, however destitute of science or vir¬ 
tue, sulUricntly abounds with acts of blood and 
inililary renown. The tomb of Vortimer, the 
von of Vortigern, was erected on the margin of 
liie sea-shore, as a landmark formidable to the 
Saxoas, whom he had thrice vam|uished in the 
lields of Kent. Aiiibrosius Aurelian was de- 
SL< nded from a noble family of Romans;*'*'* his 
nuidesty was equal to his valour, and his valour, 
till die last fatal action,*** was crowned with 
splendid success. But every British name is ef¬ 
faced by the illustrious name of Arthur,*^® the 
liereditary prince ol the Silures, in South Wales, 
and the elective king or general of the nation. 
According to the most rational account, he de¬ 
feated, in twelve successive baitles, the Angles 
of the North and the Saxons of ilie West; but 
the declining age of the hero was embittered by 
popular ingratitude and domestic misft)rtunes. 
The events of his life are less interesting than the 
singular revolutions of his fame. During a peri<xi 
of five hundred years the tradition of his exploits 
was preserved, and rudely cinlxdlishcd, by the 
obscure bards of Wales and Armorica, who were 
odious to the Saxons, and unknown to the rest 
of mankind. The pride and curiosity of the Nor¬ 
man conquerors prompted them to inquire into 
the ancient history of Britain; they listened with 
fond credulity to the talc of Arthur, and eagerly 
applauded the merit of a prince who had tri¬ 
umphed over the Saxons, their common ene¬ 


mies. His romance, transcribed in the Latin of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth, and afterwards trans¬ 
lated into the fashionable idiom of the times, 
was enriched with the various, though incoher¬ 
ent, ornaments which were familiar to the ex¬ 
perience, the learning, or the fancy of the twelfth 
century. The progress of a Phrygian colony, 
from the Tiber to the Thames, was easily en¬ 
grafted on the fable of the >Eneid; and the royal 
ancestors of Arthur derived their origin from 
Troy, and claimed their alliance with the Cae¬ 
sars. His trophies were decorated with captive 
provinces and Imperial titles; and his Danish 
victories avenged the recent injuries of his coun¬ 
try. The gallantry and superstition of the British 
hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the mem¬ 
orable iiLStitution of his Knights of the Round 
Tablcy were faithfully copied from the reigning 
manners of chivalry; and the fabulous exploits 
of Uthcr’s son appear less incredible than the 
adventures which were achieved by the enter¬ 
prising valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and 
the holy wars, introduced into Europe the spe¬ 
cious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies and 
giants. Hying dragons and enchanted palaces, 
were blended with the more simple fictions of 
the West; and the fate of Britain depended on 
the art, or the predictions, of Merlin. Every na¬ 
tion embraced and adorned the popular ro¬ 
mance of Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table: their names were celebrated in Greece 
and Italy; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lan¬ 
celot and Sir Tristram were devoutly studied 
by the princes and nobles who disregarded the 
genuine heroes and historians of antiquity. At 
length the light of science and reason was re¬ 
kindled; the talisman w'as broken; the visionary 
fabric melted into air; and by a natural, though 
unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the sever¬ 
ity of the present age is inclined to question the 
existence of Arthur.*** 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase 
the miseries of conquest; and conquest has never 
appeared more dreadful and destructive than in 
the hands of the Saxons, who hated the valour 
of their enemies, disdained the faith of treaties, 
and violated, without remorse, the most sacred 
objects of the Christian worship. I'he fields of 
battle might be traced, almost in every district, 
by monuments of bones; the fragments of falling 
towers were stained \vith blood; the last of the 
Britons, without distinction of age or sex, was 
miissacred,**- in the ruins of Anderida;'** and 
the repetition of such calamities was frequent 
and familiar under the Sa.\’on heptarchy. The 
arts and religion, the Jaws and language, which 
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the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, 
were extirpated by their barbarous successors. 
After the destruction of the principal churches, 
the bishops who had declined the crown of mar¬ 
tyrdom retired with the holy relics into Wales 
and Armorica; the remains of their Ht)cks were 
left destitute of any spiritual lood; the practice, 
and even the remembrance, of Christianity were 
abolished; and the British cler^v might obtain 
some comfort from the damnation of the idola¬ 
trous strangers. The kings of France maintained 
the privileges of their Roman subjects; but the 
ferocious Saxons trampled on the laws of Rome 
and of the emperors. The proceedings of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, 
the forms of office, tlie ranks of society, and even 
the domestic rights of marriage, testament, and 
inheritance, were finally suppressed; and the 
indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs 
which had lx*en coarsely framed for the shep¬ 
herds and pirates of Germany. The language of 
science, of business, and of conversation, which 
had been introduced by the Romans, was lost in 
the general desolation. A sufficient number of 
Latin or Celtic words might be assumed by the 
Germans to express their new wants and ideas 
but those illiternU Pagans preserved and estab¬ 
lished the use of their national dialect.' Almost 
every name, conspicuous eithci in the church or 
state, reveals its Teutonic origin;'^® and the 
geography of England was universally instril)ed 
with foreign characters and appellations, i'he 
example of a revolution so rapid and so com¬ 
plete may not easily be lound; but it will excite 
a probable suspicion that the arts ol Rome wen* 
less deeply rooted in Britain than in CJaul or 
Spain; and that the native rudeness of the coun¬ 
try and its inhabitants was covered by a thin 
varnish of Italian manners. 

This strange alteration has persuaded histori¬ 
ans, and even philosophers, that the j^rovincials 
of Britain were totally exterminated; and that 
the vacant land was again peopled by the per¬ 
petual influx and rapid increase of the German 
colonics. Three hundred thousand Saxons are 
said to have obeyed the summons of Hengist;'*^ 
the entire emigration of the Angles was attested, 
in the age of Bede, by the solitude of their na¬ 
tive country;'^** and our experience has shown 
the free propagation of the human race, if they 
are cast on a fruitful wilderness, where their 
steps are unconfined, and their subsistence is 
plentiful. The Saxon kingdoms displayed the 
face of recent discovery and cultivation: the 
towns were small, the villages were distant; the 


husbandry was languid and unskilful; four sheep 
were equivalent to an acre of the best land;'®® 
an ample space of wood and morass was re¬ 
signed to the vague dominion of nature; and the 
modern bishopric of Durham, the whole terri¬ 
tory from the Tyne to the Tees, had returned to 
its primitive state of a savage and solitary for¬ 
est.'^® Such imperfect population might have 
been supplied, in some generations, by the Eng¬ 
lish colonies; but neither reason nor facts can 
justify the unnatural supposition that the Saxons 
of Britain remained alone in the desert w'hich 
they had subdued. After the sanguinary bar¬ 
barians had secured their dominion and grati¬ 
fied their revenge, it was their interest to pre¬ 
serve the peasants, as well as the caltle, of the 
unresisting country. In each successive revolu¬ 
tion the patient herd becomes the property ol its 
new m.isters; and the salutary compact ol food 
and labour is silently ratified by their mutual 
necessities. Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex,' "' ac¬ 
cepted from liitf roval convert the gift of the pen¬ 
insula ol Selse\, near Chichester, with the per¬ 
sons and pro|>ertv of its inhabitants, w'ho then 
amounted to r*ighty-seven families. He released 
them at om e Iroin spiritual and temporal bond¬ 
age; and two hundred and lilty skives ol both 
sexes were baptised by their indulgent nutsier. 
The kingdom ol Sussex, which spread from the 
sea to the 1 hames, (ontained seven thousand 
families, twelve hundred wire ascribed to the 
Isle of Wight; and, il wc multiply this v'agui* 
computation, it may seem probable that ICng- 
larid was cultivated by a million ol servants, or 
villains, who were at tat lied to the estates of their 
arbitrary landlords. The indigent barbarian> 
were often tempted to sell their children or them¬ 
selves into perpetual, and even foreign, bond- 
age*;'"- yet the special exemptions which were 
granted to national slaves*sufficiently declare 
that they were much less numerous than the 
strangers and captives who had lost their lib¬ 
erty, or changed their masters, by the accidents 
ol war. When time and religion had mitigated 
the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws 
encouraged the fie(]uent practice of manumis¬ 
sion; and their subiect.s, of Welsh or Cambrian 
extraction, assumed the rcsp<‘ctable station of 
inferior Irccmcn, pos.sesscd of lands, and entitled 
to the rights of civil society.' **® Such gentle treat¬ 
ment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 
people, who had been recently subdued on the 
confines of Wales and Cornwall. I’hc sage liia, 
the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations 
in the bands of domestic alliance; and four Brit¬ 
ish lords of Somersetshire may be honourably 
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distinguished in the court of a Saxon inonarch.'®*» 
The independent Britons appear to have re¬ 
lapsed into the state of original barbarism from 
whence they had been imperfectly reclaimed. 
Separated by their enemies from the rest of man- 
kind, they soon became an object of scandal and 
abhorrence to the catholic world.Christianity 
was still professed in the mountains of Wales; 
but the rude schismatics, in the form of the cleri¬ 
cal tonsure, and in the day of the celebration of 
Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious man¬ 
dates of the Roman pontiffs. The use of the 
Latin language was insensibly abolished, and 
the Britons were deprived of the arts and learn¬ 
ing which Italy communicated 10 her Saxon 
proselytes. In Whiles and Armorica, the Celtic 
tongue, the native idiom of the W’esl, was pre¬ 
served and propagated: and the Bards, w'ho had 
been the companions of the Druids, w'crc still 
pnitected, in the sixteenth century, by the laws 
oi Elizabeth. Th«*ir chief, a respectable officer of 
the courts of P<*ngwern, or Aberfraw, or Caer- 
ni.irilien, accompanied the king's servants to 
w^ar: the inonan liy of the Britons, which he 
suT 2 ; 11* front of battle, excited their couracc, 
and justified their depredations; and the song¬ 
ster claimed for his legitimate prize the fairest 
hoiler of the spoil. His subordinate inini.slers, 
the masters and disciples of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, visited, in their respective cir¬ 
cuits. the roval, the noble, and the plebeian 
houses; and the public poverty, almost ex¬ 
hausted by the clergv, was oppressed bv the im¬ 
portunate demands of the bards, fheir rank and 
merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and the 
strong belief of supernatural inspiration exalted 
the fanry of the poet and ol his audience.^'*' 'J'he 
last retreats of Celtii' freedom, the extreme ter- 
ritori<‘s of Gaul and Britain, were less adapted 
to agriculture than to pasturage: the wealth of 
the Britons consisted in their Hocks and herds; 
milk and flesh were their ordinary food; and 
bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as 
a foreign luxury. LilxTty had peopled the moun¬ 
tains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica: 
but their populousiiess has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; and 
the houses of these licentious barbarians have 
lK"cn supposed to contain ten wives, and per¬ 
haps fifty children.^**** Their di.sjxisilion was rash 
and choleric: they were bold in action and in 
speech and as they were ignorant of the arts 
of j)eace, they alternately indulged their pas¬ 
sions in foreign and domestic war. The cavalry 
of Armorfea, the spearmen of Gwent, and the 
archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable; 


but their poverty could seldom procure cither 
shields or helmets; and the inconvenient weight 
w'ould have retarded the speed and agility of 
their desultory operations. One of the greatest 
of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy 
the curiosity (jf a Greek emperor concerning the 
state of Britain; and Henry II. could assert, 
from his personal experience, that Wales was 
inhabited by a race of naked warritjrs, who en¬ 
countered. without fear, the defensive armour 
of their enemies.^®'* 

By the revolution of Britain the limits of sci¬ 
ence as well as of empire were contracted. "I he 
dark cloud which had been cleared bv the Pher- 
nician discoveries, and finally dispelled by the 
arms of Caesar, again settled on the shores of the 
Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost 
among the fabulous Islands of the Ocean. One 
hundred and fifiv vears after the reign of Hono- 
riu.s the gravest historian of the times^®* de¬ 
scribes the w'onders of a rcinixe isle, w'hose east¬ 
ern and western parts are divided by an antique 
wall, the boundary of lilc and death, or, more 
properly, of truth and fiction. The east is a fair 
country, inhabited bv a civilised people: the air 
is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful, 
and the earth yields her regular and fruitful in¬ 
crease. In the west, beyond the wall, the air is 
infectious and mortal; the ground is covered 
with serpents; and this dn’ary solitude is the re¬ 
gion of departed sj)iriis, who are transported 
from the opposite shores in sul)slantial boats and 
by living rowers. Some families of ft>hermen, 
the subjects of the Franks, are excused from 
tribute, in consideration (^1 the mv*sterif)us office 
which is performed by these Charons of the 
ocean. Each in his turn ia summoned, at the 
hour of midnight, to hear the voices, and even 
the names, of the ghosts: he is sensible of their 
weight, and he Icels himsell impelled l)v an un- 
know n, but irresistible, ptiwer. After this dream 
of fancy, we read with astonisliincnt that the 
name of this island is BrtHta; that it lies in the 
ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, and less 
than thirtv' miles from the continent; that it is 
possessed by three nations, the Frisians, the 
Angles, and the Britons; and that some Angles 
had appeared at Constantinople in the train of 
the French amba.ssadors. From these ambassa¬ 
dors Procopius might be inlormcd of a singular, 
though not improbable, adventure, which an¬ 
nounces the spirit, rather than the delicacv, of 
an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger, king of the \^u■ni, a trilx* of Germans 
who touched the ocean and the Rhine; but the 
pertidious lover was tempted, by motives of pol- 
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icy, to prefer his father’s widow, the sister of 
Theodebert, king of the Franks.^®* The forsaken 
princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, re¬ 
venged her disgrace. Her warlike subjects are 
said to have been ignorant of the use, and even 
of the form, of a horse; but she boldly sailed 
from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, with a 
Beet of four hundred ships and an army of one 
hundred thousand men. After the loss of a battle, 
the captive Radiger implored the mercy of his 
victorious bride, who generously pardoned his 
offence, dismissed her rival, and compelled the 
king of the Varni to discharge with honour and 
fidelity the duties of a husband.^®* This gallant 
exploit appears to be the last naval enterprise 
of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, 
by which they had acquired the empire of 
Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent barbarians, who supinely re¬ 
nounced all the commercial advantages of their 
insular situation. Seven independent king¬ 
doms were agitated by perpetual discord; and 
the British world was seldom connected, either 
in peace or war, with the nations of the con¬ 
tinent.^*® 

I have now accomplished the laborious narra¬ 
tive of the decline and fall of the Roman em¬ 
pire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the 
Antonines to its total extinction in the West, 


about five centuries after the Christian era. At 
that unhappy period the Saxons fiercely strug¬ 
gled with the natives for the possession of Brit¬ 
ain : Gaul and Spain were divided between the 
powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visi¬ 
goths and the dcp>endent kingdoms of the Suevi 
and Burgundians: Africa was exposed to the 
cruel persecution of the Vandals and the savage 
insults of the Moors: Rome and Italy, as far as 
the banks of the Danube, were alHicted by an 
army of barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless 
tyranny was succeeded by the reign of Thco- 
doric the Ostrogoth. All the subjects of the em¬ 
pire, who, by the use of the Latin language, 
more particularly deserved the name and privi¬ 
leges of Romans, were oppressed by the disgrace 
and calamities of foreign conquest; and the vic¬ 
torious nations of Germany established a new 
system of manners and government in the west¬ 
ern countries of Europe, 'fhe majesty of Rome 
was faintly represented by the princes of Con¬ 
stantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors 
of Augustus. Yet they continued to reign over 
the East, from the Danube to the Nile and 
Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Itcily 
and Africa were subverted by the arms of Jus¬ 
tinian; and the history of the Greek emperors 
may still afford a long series of instructive les¬ 
sons and interesting revolutions. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST 


T he Greeks after their country had been 
reduced into a province, imputed the tri- 
umplis of Rome, not to the merit, but to 
the FORTUNE, of the republic. The inconstant 
goddess who so blindly distnbutes and resumes 
her favours, had now consented (such was the 
language of envious flattery) to resign her wings, 
to descend from her globe, and to fix her firm 
and immutable throne on the banks of the Ti¬ 
ber.* A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a 
philosophic spirit, the memorable history of his 
own times, deprived his countrymen of this vain 
and delusive comfort, by opening to their view 
the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome.® 
The fidelity of the citizens to each other and to 
the state was confirmed by the habits of educa¬ 
tion and the prejudices of religion. Honour, as 
well as virtue, was the principle of the republic; 
the ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the 
solemn glories of a triumph; and the ardour of 
the Roman youth was kindled into active emu¬ 


lation as often as they beheld the domestic im¬ 
ages of their ancestors ® The temperate struggles 
of the patricians and plebeians had finally estab¬ 
lished the Finn and equal balance of the consti¬ 
tution, which united the freedom of popular 
assemblies with the authority and wisdom of a 
senate and the executive powers of a regal mag¬ 
istrate. When the consul displayed the standard 
of the republic, each citizen bound himself, by 
the obligation of an oatli, to draw his sword in 
the cause of his country till he had discharged 
the sacred duty by a military service of ten years. 
This wise institution continually poured into the 
field the rising generations of freemen and sol¬ 
diers; and their numbers were reinforced by the 
warlike and populous states of Italy, who, after 
a brave resistance, had yielded to the valour 
and embraced the alliance of the Romans. The 
sage historian, who excited the virtue of the 
younger Scipio and beheld the ruin of Carthage,® 
has accurately described their military system; 
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their levies, arms, exercises, subordination, 
marches, encampments; and the invincible le¬ 
gion, superior in active strength to the Macedo¬ 
nian phalanx of Philip and Alexander. From 
these institutions of peace and war Polybius lias 
deduced the spirit and success of a people in¬ 
capable of fear and impatient of repose. The 
ambitious design of conquest, which might have 
been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of 
mankind, was attempted and achieved; and the 
perpetual violation of justice was maintained by 
the political virtues of prudence and courage. 
The arms of the republic, sometimes vanquished 
in battle, always victorious in war, advanced 
with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the Danube, 
the Rhine, and the Ocean; and the images of 
gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to rep¬ 
resent the nations and their kings, were succes¬ 
sively broken by the iron monarchy of Romc.^ 

The rise of a city, which swelled into an em¬ 
pire, may deserve, as a singular prodigy, the re¬ 
flection of a philosophic mind. But the decline 
of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of 
immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the 
prinfipV of decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest; and as 
soon as time or accident had removed the arti¬ 
ficial supports, the stu|Xfndous fabric yielded to 
the pressure of its own weight. The story of its 
ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of in¬ 
quiring why the Roman empire w'as destroyed, 
we should rather be surprised that it had sub¬ 
sisted so long. The victorious legions, w'ho, in 
distant wars, acquired the vices of strangers and 
mercenaries, first oppressed the freedom of the 
republic, and afterwards violated the majesty of 
the purple. The emperors, anxious for their per¬ 
sonal safety and the public peace, were reduced 
to the base expedient of corrupting the disci¬ 
pline which rendered them alike formidable to 
their sovereign and to the enemy; the vigour of 
the military government w'as relaxed and finally 
dissolved by the partial institutions of Constan¬ 
tine; and the Roman woild was overwhelmed 
by a deluge of barbarians. 

The decay of Rome has been frequently a- 
scribed to the translation of the seat of empire; 
but this history has already shown that the powd¬ 
ers of (lovernmcnt were divided rather than rr- 
moved. The throne of Constant inojfle was erected 
in the East; while the West was still possessed 
by a series of emperors who held their residence 
in Italy, and claimed their equal inheritance of 
the legions and provinces. This dangerous nov¬ 
elty impaired the strength and fomented the 
vices of a double reign: the instruments of an 


oppressive and arbitrary system were multi¬ 
plied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, not of 
merit, was introduced and supported between 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius. Ex¬ 
treme distress, which unites the virtue of a free 
people, embitters the factions of a declining 
monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius 
and Honorius betrayed the republic to its com¬ 
mon enemies; and the Byzantine court beheld 
with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the 
disgrace of Rome, the misfortunes of Italy, and 
the loss of the West. U ndcr the succeeding reigns 
the alliance of the two empires was restored; 
but the aid of the Oriental Romans was tardy, 
doubtful, and ineffectual; and the national 
schism of the Greeks and Latins was enlarged 
by the perpetual diffcTencc of language and 
manners, of interests, and even of religion. Yet 
the salutary event approved in some measure 
the judgment of Constantine. During a long 
period of decay his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of barbarians, protected 
the wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in 
peace and war, the important straits which con¬ 
nect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The 
foundation of Constantinople more essentially 
contributed to the preservation of the East than 
to the ruin of the West. 

As the happiness of a future life is the great 
object of religion, we may hear without surprise 
or scandal that the introduction, or at least the 
abuse of Cliristianity, had some influence on the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of pa¬ 
tience and pusillanimity; the active virtues of 
society were discouraged; and the last remains 
of military spirit were buried in the cloister; a 
large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity 
and devotion; and the soldiers’ pay was lav¬ 
ished on the useless multitudes of both sexes who 
could only plead the merits of abstinence and 
chastity. Faith, zeal, curiosity, and more earthly 
passions of malice and ambition, kindled the 
flame of theological discord; the church, and 
even the state, were distracted by religious fac¬ 
tions, whasc conflicts were sometimes bloody 
and always implacable; the attention of the em¬ 
perors was diverted from camps to synods; the 
Roman world was oppressed b> a n(*w species of 
tyranny; and the persecui(*d sects became the 
secret enemies of their country'. Yet party-spirit, 
however pernicious or absurd, is a principle of 
union as well as of dissension. I'he bishops, from 
eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty 
of passive obedience to a lawful and orthodox 
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sovereign; their frequent assemblies and perpet¬ 
ual correspondence maintained the communion 
of distant churches; and the benevolent temper 
of the Gospel was strengthened, though con¬ 
firmed, by the spiritual alliance of the catholics. 
The sacred indolence of the monks was devoutly 
embraced by a servile and eflcininate age; but 
if superstition had not afforded a decent re¬ 
treat, the same vices would have tempted the 
unworthy Romans to desert, from baser mo¬ 
th cs, the standard of the republic. Religious 
precepts are easily obeyed which indulge and 
sanctify the natural inclinations of their votaries; 
but the pure and genuine influence of Christi¬ 
anity may be traced in its beneficial, though 
imperfect, effects on the barbarian proselytes of 
the North. If the decline of the Roman empire 
w'as hastened by the conversion of Constantine, 
his victorious religion broke the violence of the 
fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefullv applied 
to the instruction of the picsent age. It is the 
duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the ex¬ 
clusive interest and gloiy ol his native country: 
but a philosopher may be permitted to enlarge 
his views, and to consider Europe as one great 
republic, whose various inhabitants have at¬ 
tained almost the same level ol politeness and 
cultivation. The balance of power will continue 
to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or 
the neighbouring kingdoms may be alternately 
exalted or depressed; but these partial events 
cannot essentially injure our general state of 
happiness, the system of arts, 'and laws, and 
manners, which 50 advantageously distinguish, 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and 
their colonies. 'I'he savage nations of the glol^c 
are the common enemies of civilised society; 
and we may inquiie, with anxious curiosity, 
whether Europe is still threatened with a repe¬ 
tition of those calamities w'hich lormerly op¬ 
pressed the arms and institutions of Rome. Per¬ 
haps the same reflections will illustrate the fall 
of that mighty empire, and explain the probable 
causes of our actual security. 

I. The Rbmans were ignorant of the extent of 
their dangers and the number of their enemies. 
Beyond the Rhine and Danube the northern 
countries of Europe and Asia were filled with 
innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, 
and impatient to ravish the fruits of industry. 
The barbarian world was agitated by the rapid 
impulse of war; and the peace of Gaul or Italy 
was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 


The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, 
directed their march towards the West; and the 
torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of 
captives and allies. The flying tribes who yielded 
to the Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless column of barbarians 
pressed on the Roman empire with accumulated 
weight; and, if the loremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new 
assailants. Such formidable emigrations no 
longer issue from the North; and the long re¬ 
pose, which h.is been imputed to the decrease of 
population, is the happv consequence of the 
progress of arts and agriculture. Instead ol some 
rude villages thinly scattered among its woods 
and morasses, Germany now produces a list of 
two thousand three hundred walled towns: the 
Christian kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Poland have b(‘cn successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, 
have extended their colonies along the coast of 
the Baltic as lar as the (hill of Finland. From 
the Gulf of f inland to the Eastern O'ean, Rus¬ 
sia now assumes th(‘ form ol a powerful and tiv i- 
lised emfiire. 'I he plough, the loom, and th<* 
forge are introduced on the banks ol the Volga, 
the CJby, and the Lena; and the fiercest of the 
Tartar hordes have been taught to tiemble and 
obey. The reign of inde|)endent baibaiism is 
now contracted to a narrow span: and the rem¬ 
nant of CalmiK ks or U/bcc ks, w hos(‘ forces may 
be almost numbered, cannot seiiously excite the 
apprehensions of the great republK of Europe.® 
Yet this appaient security should not tempt us 
to forget that new enemies and unknown dan¬ 
gers may possibly arise from some obscure {)eo- 
ple, scarcely visible in the map of the world. 
The Arabs or Saracens, who sjnead their con¬ 
quests from India to Spam, had languished m 
poverty and contempt till Mahomet breathed 
into those savage bodies the soul of enthusiasm. 

II. 'Ihe empire ol Rome was firmly estab¬ 
lished by the singular and peilect coalition of its 
members. 'The subject nations, resigning the 
hope and even the wish of independence, em¬ 
braced the character of Roman citizens; and 
the provinces of the West were reluctantly tol*n 
by the barbarians from the bosom of their mother 
country.^ But this union was purchased by the 
loss of national freedom and military spirit; and 
the servile provinces, destitute of life and mo¬ 
tion, expectc'd their safety from the iiuTccnary 
troops and governors who were dircctc'd by the 
orders of a distant court. The happiness of an 
hundred millions depended on the personal 
merit of one or two men, perhaps children, 
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whose minds were corrupted by education, lux¬ 
ury, and despotic power. The deepest wounds 
were inflicted on the empire during the minori¬ 
ties of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius; 
and, after those incapable princes seemed to at¬ 
tain the age of manhood, they abandoned the 
church to the bishops, the state to the eunuchs, 
and the provinces to the barbarians. Europe is 
now divided into twelve powerful, though un- 
ccjual kingdoms, three respectable common¬ 
wealths, and a variety of smaller, though inde¬ 
pendent slates: the chances of royal and minis¬ 
terial talent arc inultipli<‘d, at least, with the 
number of its rulers; and a Julian or Semiramis, 
may reign in the North, while Arcadius and 
Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the 
South. 'Fhe abuses of tyranny are restrained by 
the mutual inllu(‘nce of fear and shame; repub¬ 
lics have acciuired order and stability; monar¬ 
chies have imbibed the principles of freedom, 
or, at least, of moderation; and .some sense of 
honour and justice is intnjdiHed into the most 
delective con.slitutions by the general manners 
of th^ ^imes. In peace, the progress of know ledge 
and industry is accelerated by tlie eniulatirjn of 
so many active rivals: in war, the European 
forces are ex«‘rcised by temperate and undeci¬ 
sive contests. If a savage coiujueroi should i.ssuc 
from the deserts of Tarlary, he must repeate'dly 
vaiujuish the robust ])ea>ants of Russia, the nu- 
iiKTOus armies of Geimar.y, the gallant nobles 
of France, and the intrepid freemen of Britain; 
who, perha])s, might conh'derate for their com¬ 
mon defence. Should the victorious barbarians 
carry slavery and desolation as far as the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean, ten thousand ve.ssels would transport 
beyond their pursuit the remains of civilised 
so(*iely; and lairope would revive and flourish 
in the American world, which is already filled 
w'ith her colonics and institutions.*’ 

III. Cold, povrrl)', and a life of danger and 
fatigue fortify the strength and courage of bar¬ 
barians. In every age they have oppressed the 
polite and peaceful nations of China, India, and 
Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to coun¬ 
terbalance these natural powers by the resources 
of military art. The warlike states of antiquity, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race 
of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disciplined 
their courage, multiplied their forces by regular 
evolutions, and converted the iron which they 
posscs.sed into strong and serviceable weapons. 
But this superiority insensibly declined with 
their laws and maniUTs: and the feeble policy of 
Constantine and his successors armed and in¬ 
structed, for the ruin of the empire, the rude 


valour of the barbarian mercenaries. The mili¬ 
tary art has been changed by the invention of 
gunpowder; w’hich enables man to command 
the two most powerful agents of nature, air and 
fire. Mathematics, chemistry, mechanics, archi¬ 
tecture, have been applied to the .service of war; 
and the adverse parlies oppose to each other the 
most elaborate inodes of attack and of defence. 
Historians may indignantly olwerve that the 
preparations of a siege would found and main¬ 
tain a flourishing colony;® yet we cannot be dis¬ 
pleased that the subversion of a city should 1^ 
a work of cost and difficulty; or that an indus¬ 
trious people should be protected by thfise arts 
which survive and supply the decay of military 
virtue. Cannon and fortifications now form an 
impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; 
and Europe is secure from any future irruption 
oi barbarians; since, Ix'fore they can conquer, 
they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual 
advances in the science of war would always be 
accompanied, as we may learn from the exam¬ 
ple of Russia, with a proportionable improve¬ 
ment in the arts of peace and civil poluy; and 
they themselves must de>ervc a place among the 
poli.shed nations whom they subdue. 

Should these spei illations he found doubtful 
or fallacious, there still remains a more humble 
source of comfort and hope. 'Fhe discoveries of 
ancient and modern navigators, and the domes¬ 
tic history or tradilirm of the most enlightened 
nations, represent the human mvage naked both 
in mind and body, and destitute of laws, of arts, 
of ideas, and almost of language.**^ From this 
abject condition, perhaps the primitive and uni- 
v^crsal state of man, he has gradually arisen to 
command the animals, to fertilise the earth, to 
trav’crse the ocean, and to measure the heavens. 
His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties” has been 
irregular and various; infinitely slow in the Ix*- 
ginning, and increasing by degrees with re¬ 
doubled velocity: ages of laborious ascent have 
been followed by a moment of rapid downfall; 
and the several climates of the globe have felt 
the vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the 
experience of four thousand vears should en¬ 
large our hopes and diminish our apprehensions: 
w'e cannot determine to what height the human 
species may aspire in their advance towards per¬ 
fection; but it may safely be presumed that no 
people, unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. The im¬ 
provements of society may lx* viewed under a 
threefold aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher il¬ 
lustrates his age and country by the efforts of a 
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single mind; but these superior powers of reason 
or fancy are rare and spontaneous productions; 
and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, or Newton, 
would excite less admiration if they could be 
created by the will of a prince or the lessons of 
a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law and policy, 
of trade and manufactures, of arts and sciences, 
are more solid and permanent; and many indi¬ 
viduals may be qualified, by education and dis¬ 
cipline, to promote, in their respective stations, 
the interest of the community. But this general 
order is the effect of skill and labour; and the 
complex machinery may be decayed by time, or 
injured by violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, 
the more useful, or, at least, more necessary arts, 
can be performed without superior talents or 
national subordination; without powers of one^ 
or the union of many. Each village, each family, 
each individual, must always possess both abil¬ 
ity and inclination to perpetuate the use of fire^® 
and of metals; the propagation and service of 
domestic animals; the methods of hunting and 
fishing; the rudiments of navigation; the imper¬ 


fect cultivation of corn or other nutritive grain; 
and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. 
Private g^enius and public industry may be ex¬ 
tirpated, but these hardy plants survive the tem¬ 
pest, and strike an everlasting root into the most 
unfavourable soil. The splendid days of Augus¬ 
tus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ig¬ 
norance; and the barbarians subverted the laws 
and palaces of Rome. But the scythe, the inven¬ 
tion or emblem of Saturn,^* still continued an¬ 
nually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the 
human feasts of the Lacstrigons^^ have never 
been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discovery of the arts, war, com¬ 
merce, and religious zeal have diflused among 
the savages of the Old and New World these 
inestimable gifts: they have been successively 
propagated; they can never be lost. Wc may 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion 
that every age of the world has increased and 
still increases the real \vealth, the happiness, the 
knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the hu¬ 
man race.^® 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Zeno and Anastasius, Emperors of the East. Birth, Education, and First Exploits of 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth. His Invasion and Conquest of Italy. The Gothic King¬ 
dom of Italy. State of the West. Military and Civil Qovernment. The Senator 
Boethius. Last Acts and Death of Theodoric. 


A FTER the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West, an interval of fifty years, till the 
^ memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly 
marked by the obscure names and imperfect an¬ 
nals of Zeno, Anastasius, and Justin, who suc¬ 
cessively ascended the throne of Constantinople. 
During the same period, Italy revived and flour¬ 
ished under the government of a Gothic king 
who might have deserved a statue among the 
best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodoric the Ostrogoth, the fourteenth in 
lineal descent of the royal line of the Amali,^ 
was born in the neighbourhood of Vienna^ two 
years after the death of Attila. A recent victory 
had restored the independence of the Ostro¬ 
goths; and the three brothers, Walamir, Theo- 
demir, and Widimir, who ruled that warlike 
nation with united counsels, had separately 
pitched their habitations in the fertile, though 
desolate, province of Pannonia. The Huns still 
threatened their revolted subjects, but their 
hasty attack was repelled by the single forces of 


Walamir, and the news of his victory reached 
the distant camp of his brother in the same au¬ 
spicious moment that the favourite c(jncubinc 
of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 
In the eighth year of his age, Theodoric was re¬ 
luctantly yielded by his father to the public in¬ 
terest, as the pledge of an alliance whuh Leo, 
emperor of the East, had consented to purchase 
by an annual subsidy of three hundred pounds 
of gold. The royal hostage was educated at Con¬ 
stantinople with care and tenderness. His body 
was formed to all the exercises of war, his mind 
was expanded by the habits of liberal conversa¬ 
tion; he frequented the schools of the most skil¬ 
ful masters, but he disdained or neglected the 
arts of Greece; and so ignorant did he always 
remain of the first elements of science, that a 
rude mark was contrived to represent the signa¬ 
ture of the illiterate king of Italy.^ As soon as he 
had attained the age of eighteen he was restored 
to the wishes of the Ostrogoths, whom the em¬ 
peror aspired to gain by liberality and confi- 
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dence. Walamir had fallen in battle; the young¬ 
est of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into 
Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians; and the 
whole nation acknowledged for their king the 
father of Thcodoric. His ferocious subjects ad¬ 
mired the strength and stature of their young 
prince,^ and he soon convinced them that he 
had not degenerated from the valour of his an¬ 
cestors. At the head of six thousand volunteers 
he secretly left the camp in quest of adventures, 
descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with 
the spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he had 
vanquished and slain. Such triumphs, however, 
were productive only of fame, and the invincible 
Ostrogoths were reduced to extreme distress by 
the want of clothing and food. They unani¬ 
mously resolved to desert their Pannonian en¬ 
campments, and boldly to advance into the 
warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the By¬ 
zantine court, which already maintained in 
pride and luxury .so many bands of confederate 
Goths. After proving, by some acts of hostility, 
that they could be dangerous, or at least trouble¬ 
some, cneuiics, the Ostrogoths sold at a high 
price their reconciliation and fidelitv, accepted 
a donative of lands and money, and were in¬ 
trusted with the defence of the lower Danube 
under the command of Thcodoric, who suc¬ 
ceeded after his father’s death to the hereditary 
throne of the Amali.*^ 

An hero, descended from a race of kings, must 
have despised the base Isaurian who was in¬ 
vested w'ith the Roman purple, without any en¬ 
dowments of mind or body, w'iihout any advan¬ 
tages of royal birth or superior qualifications. 
After the failure of the 'fheodosian line, the 
choice of Pulcheria and of the senate might lie 
Justified in some measure by the cliaractcrs of 
Marcian and Leo; but the latter of these princes 
confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the 
perfidious murder of Aspar and his sons, who 
too rigorously exacted the debt of gratitude and 
obedience. The inheritance of Leo and of the 
East was peaceably devolved on his infant grand¬ 
son, the son of his daughter Ariadne; and her 
Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalis.scus, 
exchanged that barbarous sound for the Gre¬ 
cian appellation of Zeno. After the decease of 
the elder Leo, he approached with unnatural 
respect the throne of his son, humbly received 
as a gift the second rank in the empire, and soon 
excited the public suspicion on the sudden and 
premature^death of his young colleague, w'hosc 
life could no longer promote the success of his 
ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 


ruled by female influence, and agitated by fe¬ 
male passions; and Verina, the widow of Leo, 
claiming his empire as her own, pronounced a 
sentence of deposition against the worthless and 
ungrateful servant on whom she alone had be¬ 
stowed the sceptre of the East.® As soon as she 
sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, he fled 
with precipitation into the mountains of Isauria; 
and her brother Basiliscus, already infamous by 
his African expedition,^ was unanimously pro¬ 
claimed by the servile senate. But the reign of 
the usurper was short and turbulent. Basiliscus 
presumed to assassinate the lover of his sister; 
he dared to offend the lover of his wife, the vain 
and insolent fjarmatius, w'ho, in the midst of 
Asiatic luxury, aflected the dress, the demean¬ 
our, and the surname of Achilles.** By the con¬ 
spiracy of the malcontents, Zeno w'as recalled 
from exile; the armies, the capital, the person of 
Basiliscus, w'ere betrayed; and his whole family 
was condemned to the long agony of cold and 
hunger by the inhuman conqueror, w ho w anted 
courage to encounter or to forgive his enemies. 
The haughty spirit of Verina was still incapable 
of submission or repose. She provoked the en¬ 
mity of a favourite general, embraced his cause 
as soon as he was disgraced, created a new' em¬ 
peror in Syria and Eg>pt, raised an army of 
seventy thousand men, and persisted to the last 
moment of her life in a fruitless rebellion, w hich, 
according to the fashion of the age. had bctn 
predicted by Christian hermits and Pagan ma¬ 
gicians. While the East was afflicted by the pas¬ 
sions of Verina, her daughter Ariadne was dis¬ 
tinguished by the female \ irtues of mildness and 
fidelity; she followed her husband in his exile, 
and after his resionition she imploicd his clem¬ 
ency in favour of her mother. On the decea^^e of 
Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, the mother, and 
the widow of an emperor, gave her hand and 
the Imperial title to Anastasius, an aged domes¬ 
tic of the palace, who surv^ived his ele\'ation 
above tw'cnty-sevcn ye.irs, and whose character 
is attested by the acclamation of the people, 
“Reign as you have lived!'’® 

Whatever fear or affection could bestow was 
profusely lavished by Zeno on the king of the 
Ostrogoths; the rank of patrician and consul, 
the command of the Palatine troops, an eques¬ 
trian statue, a treasure in gold and siKcr of 
many thousand pounds, the name of son, and 
the promise of a rich and honourable wile. As 
long as Theodoric condescended to serve, he 
supported with courage and fidelity the cause 
of his benefactor; his rapid march contributed 
to the restoration of Zeno; and in the second re- 
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volt, the Walamirsy as they were called, pursued 
and pressed the Asiatic rebels, till they left an 
easy victor>' to the Imperial troops.'® But the 
faithful servant was suddenly converted into a 
formidable enemy, who spread the flames of war 
from Constantinople to the Hadriaiic; many 
flourishing cities were reduced to ashes, and the 
agriculture of Thrace was almost extirpated by 
the wanton cruelty of the Goths, who deprived 
their captive peasants of the right hand that 
guided the plough." On such occasions I'heo- 
doric sustained the loud and specious reproach 
of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of insatiate ava¬ 
rice, which could be only excused by the hard 
necessity of his situation. He reigned, not as the 
monarch, but as the minister of a ferocious 
people, whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, 
and impatient of real or imaginary insults. Tlieir 
poverty was incurable, since the most liberal 
donatives were soon dissipated in wasteful lux¬ 
ury, and the most fertile estates became barren 
in their hands; they despised, but they envied, 
the laborious proxincials; and when their sub¬ 
sistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced 
the familiar resources of war and rapine. It had 
been the wish of Theodoric (such, at least, was 
his declaration) to lead a peacclul. obscure, obe¬ 
dient life, on the coniines of Sevthia, till the Bv- 
zantine court, by splendid and fallacious prom¬ 
ises, seduced him to attack a confederate tribe 
of Goths, who had been engaged in the partv of 
Basiliscus. He marched from his station in Ma*- 
sia, on the solemn assurance that before he 
reached Adrianoplc he should ^neet a plentiful 
convoy of provisions, and a reinlorcemcnt ol 
eight thousand horse and thirty thousand foot, 
while the legions of A.sia were encamped at 
Heraclea to second his operations, liiese mea¬ 
sures were disappointed by mutual jealousy. As 
he adv’anccd into Thrace, the son of Th<’odcinir 
found an inho.spitablc solitude, and his Gothic 
followers, with an heavy train of horses, ol mules, 
and of waggons, were betrayed by their guides 
among the rocks and precipices of Mount Son- 
dis, where he was assaulted by the arms and in¬ 
vectives of Theodoric, the son of Triarius. From 
a neighbouring height his artful rival harangued 
the camp of the Walamir , and branded their 
leader with the opprobrious names of child, of 
madman, of perjured traitor, the enemy of his 
blood and nation. “Are you ignorant,” ex¬ 
claimed the son of Triarius, “that it is the con¬ 
stant policy of the Romans to destroy tlie Goihs 
by each other’s swords? Are you insensible that 
the victor in this unnatural contest will be ex¬ 
posed, and justly exposed, to their implacable 


revenge? Where are those warriors, my kinsmen 
and thy own, whose widows now lament that 
their lives were sacrificed to thy rash ambition? 
Where is the wealth which thy .soldiers pos¬ 
sessed when they were first allured from their 
native homes to enlist under thy standard.'’ Each 
of them was then master of three or four horses; 
they now follow thee on foot like slaves, through 
the deserts of Thrace; those men who were 
tempted by the hope of measuring gold with a 
bushel, those brave men who are as free and as 
noble as thyself.” A language so well suited to 
the temper of the Goths excited clamour and 
discontent; and the son of Theodeinir, appre¬ 
hensive of being left alone, was compelled to 
embrace his brethren, and to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of Roman pcTfidy.'*^ 

In every state of his fortune the prudence and 
firmness of 'Fheodoric were equally conspiruous: 
whether he threatened Constantinople at the 
head of the confederate (iolhs, or retreated v\ith 
a faithful band to the mountains and sea-coast 
of Epirus. At length the accidental death of (he 
son of Triarius^* deslroved the balance which 
the Romans had been so anxious to preserve, 
the w'hole nation acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Amali, and the Bv/an(inc court sub¬ 
scribed an ignominious and oppressive treaty.'^ 
Ihe senate had already declared that it was 
necessary to choose a parly among ihe Goths, 
since the pul>lir was uncxpial to the support of 
their united lorc««. A subsidy ol tw'O thousand 
pounds <3f gold, with the ample [)ay of thirteen 
thousand men, were required for the least con¬ 
siderable of their armies;^'' and the Isaurians, 
who guarded run the empire but ilie emperor, 
enjoyed, besides the privilege ol rapine, an an¬ 
nual p<*nsion ol five thousand pounds. The saga¬ 
cious mind ol Th<‘odoric soon perceived that he 
was odious to the Romans, and suspected by the 
barbarians; he understood the popular murmur, 
that his subjects were exposed in their frozen 
huts to intolerable hardships, w'hile their king 
w'as dissolved in the luxury of Greece; and he 
prevented the painful alternative of encounter¬ 
ing the (ioths as the champion, or of leading 
them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Em¬ 
bracing an enterprise worthy of his courage and. 
ambition, Theodoric addressed the emperor in 
the following words:—“Although your servant 
is maintained in affluence by your liberality, 
graciously listen to the wishes of my heart! Italy, 
the inheritance of your predecessors, and Rome 
itself, the head and mistress of the world, now 
fluctuate under the violence and oppression of 
Odoaccr the mercenary. Direct me, with my 
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national troops, to inarch against the tyrant. If 
I fall, you will be rdicvcd from an expensive 
and troublesome friend: if, with the Divine per¬ 
mission, 1 succeed, I shall govern in your name, 
and to your glory, the Roman senate, and the 
pari of the republic deliven*d from slavery by 
my victorious arms.” The proposal of 'I'heo- 
doric was accepted, and perhaps had been sug¬ 
gested, by the Byzantine court. But the forms of 
the commission or grant appear to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which 
might be explained by the event; and it was left 
doubtful whether the eonqiieror of Italy should 
reign as the lieutenant, ilic vassal, or the ally, 
of tlie emperor of the Kast.^*' 

The reputation both of the leader and of the 
war diflused a universal ardour; th(‘ Walamv^ 
were multij)licd by the Gothic swarms already 
engaged in the* service, or seated in tlie prov- 
irKcs, (^f the empire; and each bold barbarian 
who had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy 
was impatient to seek, through the m()St perilous 
adventures, the posse'ision of suth enchanting 
obj,\.i^. i 11- march ol 'Iheodtjric must be con¬ 
sidered as the emigration of an <‘nlire people; 
the wives and children of ih(' Goth*^, their aged 
p.ircnts, and must pr<*cious ell(‘cts w’cre c arefully 
transported; and some idea inav he lornied of 
tlie heavy baggage that now followed the canif) 
bv the loss ol two thousand waggcjns s^hich had 
bc‘en sust.iined in a single action in the war of 
K[)inis. For their subsistence, the Goths dc*- 
pended on the magazines of corn, w’hich was 
ground in |)()rtable mills by the hands of their 
w'omen, on the milk and tk'sh of their flocks and 
hcTils, on the casual ]iroduc<* of the ch.ise, and 
upon the contributions which they might iin- 
])o‘se on .ill who should presume to dispute the 
jiassage or to refus(' their Iriendly assistance. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, they were 
exposed to the danger, and almost to the distrc'ss, 
of famine, in a march of seven hundred miU*s, 
wliich had been undertaken in the depth of a 
rigoious winter. Since the fall of the Roman 
power, Dacia and Pannonia no long^ exhibited 
the rich prospevt of populous cities, well-culti¬ 
vated fields, and convenient highw ays: the reign 
of barbarism and d(*solalion w'as restored: and 
the tribes of Bulgarians, (icpidie, and Sanna- 
tians, who had occujiied the vacant province, 
were prompted by their native fierceness, or the 
solicitations of Odoacer, to resist the progress of 
his enemy. In many obscure though bloody 
battle's, 'Fheodoric fought and vanquished: till 
at length, surmounting every obstacle by skilful 
conduct and persevering courage, he descended 


from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invin¬ 
cible banners on the confines of Italy.*" 

Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his arms, 
had already oceupic^d the advantageous and 
well-known post of the river Sontius, near the 
ruins of Acjuileia, at the head of a pcmerful host, 
whose independent or leaders disdained 

the duties of subordination, and the prudence 
of delays. No sooner had Theodorie granted a 
short repose and refreshment to his wearied cav¬ 
alry, than he Ixjldly attacked the fortifications 
of the enemy; the Ostrogoths showed more ar¬ 
dour to acquire, than the mercenaries to defend, 
the lands of Italy, and the reward of the first 
victory was the possession f)f the Venetian prov¬ 
ince as far as tlie walls of Verona. In the neigh- 
bimrhood of that cii\, on the steep banks of the 
rapid Adige, he was oppoj»<'d by a new army, 
reinforced in its numbers, and not impaired in 
its courage: the contest was more obstinate, but 
the event was still more decisive; Odoacer fled 
to Ravenna, Fheodoric advanced to Milan, and 
the vanc|uishcd troops saluted tlu'ir concjiieror 
with loud acclamations of res])ect and fidelity. 
But their want cither of constancy or of faith 
soon cx[)osed him to the most imminent danger; 
his vanguard, w ith several Gfnhic counts, which 
had been rashly intrusted to a deserter, was bc- 
Iraved and destroved near Faenza bv his double 
treachery; Odoacer again appeared master of 
the field, and the invader, strongly entrenched 
in his camp of Pavia, was redured to solicit the 
aid of a kindred nation, the \’ibigoths of Gaul. 
In the course' of this hisiorv the most vorai ious 
appetite for war will be abundantly satiated; 
nor can 1 much lament that our dark and iin- 
pcrfi'ct m.itcridls do not allord a more ample 
narrative of the distress of Italv, and of the fierce 
conflict which was finallv decided by the abili¬ 
ties, experience, and valour of the Gothic king. 
Immediately beiore tlie battle of Verona he vis¬ 
ited the tent ol his mother*-' and sister, and re¬ 
quested that on a day, the most illustrious fesii- 
val of his life, they would adorn him with the 
rich garments w hid* they had wiirked vv ith their 
own h.'inds. “Our glorw" said he, “is mutual 
and inseparable. You are knov\ n to the world as 
the mother of Theodorie. and it becomes me to 
prove that 1 am the genuine ofl'spring of those 
heroes from whom I claim my descent." The 
wife or concubine of I'heodcmir wa.s inspired 
with the spirit of the German matrons, who es¬ 
teemed their sons' honour far above their safely; 
and it is reported that in a desperate action, 
w'hen Thetxloric himself was hurried along by 
the torrent of a flying crowd, she boldly met 
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them at the entrance of the camp, and, by her 
generous reproaches, drove them back on the 
swords of the enemy.*® 

From the Alps to the extremity of Calabria, 
Theodoric reigned by the right of conquest: the 
Vandal ambassadors surrendered the island of 
Sicily as a lawful appendage of his kingdom, 
and he was accepted as the deliverer of Rome 
by the senate and people, who had shut their 
gates against the flying usurper.*^ Ravenna 
alone, secure in the fortifleations of art and na¬ 
ture, still sustained a siege of almost three years, 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaugh¬ 
ter and dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, 
destitute of provisiouh and hopeless of relief, that 
unfortunate monarch yielded to the groans of 
his subjects and the clamours of his soldiers. A 
treaty of peace was negotiated by the bishop of 
Ravenna; the Ostrogoths were admitted into 
the city; and the hostile kings consented, under 
the sanction of an oath, to rule with equal and 
undivided authority the provinces of Italv. The 
event of such an agreement may be easily fore¬ 
seen. After some days had been devoted to the 
semblance of joy and friendship, Odoacer, in 
the midst of a solemn banquet, was stabbed by 
the hand, or at least by the command, of his 
rival. Secret and ettcctual orders had been pre¬ 
viously despatched; the faithless and rapacious 
mercenaries at the same moment, and without 
resistance, were universally massacred; and the 
royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the 
Goths, with the tardy, reluctant, ambiguous 
consent of the emperor of the East. The design 
of a conspiracy was imputed, according to the 
usual forms, to the prostrate tyrant, but his in¬ 
nocence and the guilt of his conqueror" are suf¬ 
ficiently proved by the advantageous treaty 
whichwould not sincerely have granted, 
nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousy 
of power, and the mischiefs of discord, may sug¬ 
gest a more decent apology, and a sentence less 
rigorous may be pronounced against a crime 
which was necessary to introduce into Italy a 
generation of public felicity. The living author 
of this felicity was audaciously praised in his 
own presence by sacred a».d profane orators;*® 
but history (in his time she was mute and in¬ 
glorious) hd& not left any just representation of 
the events which displayed, or of the defects 
which clouded, the virtues of Theodoric.** One 
record of his fame, the volume of public epistles 
composed by Gassiodorus in the royal name, is 
still extant, and has obtained more implicit 
credit than it seems to deserve.** They exhibit 
the forms, rather than the substance, of his gov¬ 


ernment; and we should vainly search for the 
pure and spontaneous sentiments of the barba¬ 
rian amidst the declamation and learning of a 
sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, the prec¬ 
edents of office, and the vague professions which, 
in every court, and on every occasion, compose 
the language of discreet ministers. The reputa¬ 
tion of Theodoric may repose with more confi¬ 
dence on the visible peace and prosperity of a 
reign of thirty-three years, the unanimous es¬ 
teem of his own limes, and the memory of his 
wisdom and courage, his justice and humanity, 
which was deeply impressed on the minds of the 
Goths and Italians. 

The partition of the lands of Italy* of which 
Theodoric assigned the third part to his soldiers, 
is honourably arraigned as the sole injustice of his 
life. And even this act may be fairly justified by 
the example of Odoacer, the rights of conquest, 
the true interest of the Italians, and the sacred 
duty of subsisting a whole people, who, on the 
faith ol his promises, had transported themselves 
into a distant land.-** Under the reign of Theo¬ 
doric, and in the hap])y climate ol Italy, the 
Goths soon multiplied to a formidable host of 
tw'o bundled thousand men,*^ and the whole 
amount of their families may be computed by 
the ordinal y addition of women and children. 
Their invasion of property, a part ol whir h must 
have been already vacant, was disguised by the 
generous but improper name of husf/iUility; thes(‘ 
unwelcome guests were irregularly dispersed 
over the lace ol Italy, and thc‘ lot of each bar¬ 
barian w'as adequate to his liuth and ofiice, the 
number of his loilowers, and the rustic wealth 
which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The dis¬ 
tinctions of noble and plelx’ian were acknowl¬ 
edged,*** but the lands of every freeman were 
exempt from taxes, and he enjoyed the inesti¬ 
mable privilege of being subject only to the laws 
of his country. Fashion, and even convenience, 
soon persuaded the conquerors to assume the 
more elegant dress of the natives, but they still 
persisted in the use of their mother longue; and 
their contcliipt for the Latin schools was ap¬ 
plauded by Theodoric himself, who gratified 
their prejudices, or his own, by declaring that 
the child who had tfemblcd at a rod would never 
dare to look upoa a sword.®® Distress might 
sometimes provoke the indigent Roman to as¬ 
sume the ferocious manners which were insen¬ 
sibly relinquished by the rich and luxurious bar¬ 
barian;** but these mutual conversions were not 
encouraged by the policy of a monarch who 
pcrpictuatcd the separation of the Italians and 
Goths, reserving the former for the arts of peace, 
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and the latter for the service of war. To accom¬ 
plish this design, he studied to protect his indus¬ 
trious subjects, and to moderate the violence, 
without enervating the valour, of his soldiers, 
who were maintained for the public defence. 
They held their lands and benefices as a military 
stipend: at the sound of the trumpet they were 
prepared to inarch under the conduct of their 
provincial officers, and the whole extent of Italy 
was distributed into the several quarters of a 
well-regulated camp. The service of the palace 
and of the frontiers was performed by choice or 
by rotation, and each extraordinary fatigue was 
recompensed by an increase of pay and occa¬ 
sional donatives. Theodoric had convinced his 
brave companions that empire must be acquired 
and defended by the same arts. After his ex¬ 
ample, they strove to excel in the use not only 
of the lance and sword, the instruments of their 
victories, but of the missile weapons, which they 
were loo much inclined to neglect: and the lively 
image of war was displayed in the daily exercise 
and annual reviews of the Gothic cavalry. A 
lirii* though gentle discipline imposed the habits 
of modesty, obedience, and temperance; and 
the Goths were instructed to spare the people, 
to reverence the laws, to understand the duties 
of civil society, and to disclaim the barbarous 
licence of judicial combat and pri\ ate revenge.®* 
Among the barbarians of the West the vic¬ 
tory of rheodoric had spread a general alarm. 
But as soon as it appeared that he was satisfied 
with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was 
changed into respect, and they submitted to a 
powerful mediation, which was uniformly em¬ 
ployed for the best purposes of reconciling their 
quarrels and civilising their manners.**® The am¬ 
bassadors who resorted to Ravenna from the 
most distant countries of Europe admired his 
wisdom, magnificence,®^ and courtesy; and, if he 
sometimes accepted either slaves or arms, white 
horses or strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, 
a water-clock, or a musician, admonished even 
the princes of Gaul of the superior art and in¬ 
dustry of his Italian subjects. His domestic alli¬ 
ances,®® a wife, two daughters, a sister, and a 
niece, united the family of Thccxloric with the 
kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, the Visi- 
gotlis, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and 
contributed to maintain the harmony, or at 
least the balance, of the great republic of the 
West.*® It is difficult in the dark forests of Ger¬ 
many and^Poland to pursue the emigrations of 
the Heruli, a fierce people who disdained the 
use of armour, and who condemned their wid¬ 
ows and aged parents not to survive the loss of 


their husbands or the decay of their strength.*^ 
The king of these savage warriors solicited the 
friendship of Theodoric, and was elevated to the 
rank of his son, according to the barbaric rites 
of a military adoption.®® From the shores of the 
Baltic the i^tians or Livonians laid their offer¬ 
ings of native amber*® at the feet of a prince 
whose fame had excited them to undertake an 
unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen hun¬ 
dred miles. With the country*® from whence the 
Gothic nation derived their origin he maintained 
a frequent and friendly correspondence: the 
Italians were clothed in the rich sables*^ of Swe¬ 
den; and one of its sovereigns, after a voluntary 
or reluctant abdication, found an hospitable re¬ 
treat in the palace of Ravenna. He had reigned 
over one of the thirteen populous tribes who 
cultivated a small portion of the great island or 
peninsula of Scandinavia, to which the vague 
appellation of Thule has been sometimes ap¬ 
plied. That northern region was peopled, or had 
been explored, as high as the sixty-eighth de¬ 
gree of latitude, where the natives of the polar 
circle enjoy and lose the presence of the sun at 
each summer and winter solstice during an equal 
period of forty days.** The long night of his ab¬ 
sence or death w’as the mournful season of dis¬ 
tress and anxiety, till the messengers, w'ho had 
been sent to the mountain tops, descried the first 
rays of returning light, and proclaimed to the 
plain below the lestival of his resurrection.*® 
The life of Thcodoiic represents the rare 
and meritorious example of a barbarian who 
sheathed his sword in the pride of victory and 
the vigour of his age. A reign of three and thirty 
years w^as consecrated to the duties of civil gov¬ 
ernment, and the hostilities, in which he was 
sometimes involved, were speedilv terminated 
by the conduct of his lieutenants, the discipline 
of his troops, the arms of his allies, and even by 
the terror of his name. He reduced, under a 
strong and regular go\ ernment. the unprofitable 
countries of Rhania, Noricum, Dalmatia, and 
Pannonia, from the source of the Danube and 
the territory of the Bavarians** to the petty king¬ 
dom erected by the Gcpid:e on the ruins of Sir- 
mium. His prudence could not safel> intrust the 
bulwark of Italy to such feeble and turbulent 
neighbours; and his justice might claim the lands 
which they oppressed, either as a part of his 
kingdom, or as the inheritance of his father. The 
greatness of a servant, who was named perfidi¬ 
ous because he was successful, aw'akened the 
jealousy of the emperor Anastasius; and a war 
W’as kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the pro¬ 
tection which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude 
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of human affairs, had granted to one of the de¬ 
scendants of Attila. Sabinian, a general illustri¬ 
ous by his own and father’s merit, advanced at 
the head of ten thousand Romans; and the pro¬ 
visions and arms, which filled a long train of 
waggons, were distributed to the fiercest of the 
Bulgarian tribes. But in the fields of Margus the 
Eastern powers were defeated by the inferior 
forces of the Goths and Huns; the flower and 
even the hope of the Roman armies was irre- 
tricv’ably destroyed; and such was the temper¬ 
ance ^vith which Theodoric had inspired his vic¬ 
torious troops, that, as their leader had not given 
the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the enemy 
lay untouched at their feet.^*'' Exasjx;rated by 
this disgrace, the Byzantine court despatched 
two hundred ships and eight thousand men to 
plunder the sea-coast of Calabria and Apulia: 
they assaulted the ancient city of'Farentum, in¬ 
terrupted the trade and agi iculturc of a happy 
country, and sailed back to the Hellespont, 
proud of their piratical victory over a people 
whom they still presumed to consider as their 
Roman brethren.'*® Their retreat was possibly 
hastened by the activity of I’heodoric; Italy was 
covered by a fleet of a thousand light vessels, 
which he constructed with incredible despatch; 
and his firm moderation was soon rcward< d by 
a solid and honourable peace. He maintained 
with a powerful hand the balance of the West, 
till it was at length overthrown by the ambition 
of Clovis; and although unable to assist his rash 
and unfortunate kinsman the king of the Visi¬ 
goths, he saved the remains of his family and 
people, and checjkcd the Franks in the midst of 
their victorious career. I am not desirous to pro¬ 
long or repeat^** this narrative of militaiy events, 
the least interesting of the reign of Theodoric; 
and shall be content to add that the Alcmanni 
were protected,^® that an inroad of the Burgun¬ 
dians was severely chastised, and that the con¬ 
quest of Arles and Marseilles opened a free com¬ 
munication w'ith the Visigoths, who revered him 
both as their national protector, and as the 
guardian of his grandchild, the infant son of 
Alaric. Under this respectable character, the 
king of Italy restored the Praetorian prarfecture 
of the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil 
government of Spain, and accepted the annual 
tribute and apparent submission of its military 
governor, who wisely refused to trust his person 
in the palace of Ravenna.®** The Gothic sov¬ 
ereignty was established from Sicily to the 
Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to the 
Atlantic Ocean; and the Greeks themselves 
have acknowledged that Theodoric reigned 


over the fairest portion of the Western empire.®^ 
The union of the Goths and Romans might 
have fixed for ages the transient happiness of 
Italy; and the first of nations, a new people of 
free subjects and enlightened soldiers, might 
have gradually arisen from the mutual emula¬ 
tion of their respective virtues. But the sublime 
merit of guiding or seconding such a revolution 
was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric: he 
wanted cither the genius or the opportunities of 
a legislatorand while he indulged the Goths 
in the enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely 
copied the institutions, and even the abuses, of 
the political system which had been fiained 
by Cionstantinc and his succcssois. Fiom a 
tender regard to the cxpiiing preiudices of 
Rome, the barbaiian declined the nanu*, the 
purple, and the diadem of the empeiors, but he 
assumed, undei the hereditaiy title of king, the 
whole substance and plenitude of Imperial 
prerogative.‘ Ilis addresses to the Lastcin 
throne wrre resp<xlful and ambiguous he cele¬ 
brated in pompous style the harmonv ol the 
two republics, applauded his ow'ii govei nment 
as the perfect similitude ol a sole and undivided 
empire, and claimed above the kings of the 
earth the same pre-einincncc w hit h he modestly 
allowed to the person or rank ol An,istasius 'Fhe 
alliance ol the East .ind West was aimuallv de¬ 
clared by the unanimous choice ol two tcjiisuls; 
but it should seem that the Italian raiiclidate, 
who was named by Theodoric, accepted a for¬ 
mal conlirination from the sovereign ol Con¬ 
stantinople.'’^ The Ciothu palace ol Ravenna 
reflected the iniage of ihe court ol Theodosius 
or Valentinian. The Pnetoiian pnrlect, the 
praTect of Rome*, the epuTStor, the master ol the 
ofliccs, with the public and patrimonial trea- 
sureis, whose functions arc painted in gaudy 
colouis by the rhetoiic of Cassiodorus, still con¬ 
tinued to act as the ministers of state. And the 
subordinate care of justice and the revenue was 
delegated to seven consulars, three correctors, 
and live presidents, who governed the hlteen 
refiions ol Italy according to the piinciples, and 
even the forms, of Roman jurispiudencc.*’® The 
violence of the conquerors was ab<itcd or eluded 
by the slow aitiilcc of judicial j^roceedings; the 
civil administration, with its honours and emol¬ 
uments, was confined to the Italians; and the 
people still preserved their dress and language, 
their laws and customs, their personal fieedoin, 
and two-thirds of their landed properly. It had 
been the object of Augustus to conceal the in¬ 
troduction ol monarchy; it was the policy of 
Theodoric to disguise the reign of a barbarian.®® 
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If his subjects were sometimes awakened from 
this pleasing vision of a Roman government, 
they derived more suljstantial comfort from the 
character of a Gothic prince who had penetra¬ 
tion to discern, and lirmness to pursue, his own 
and the public interest. 'Ihcodoric loved the 
virtues which he possessed, and the talents of 
which he was destitute. Liberius was promoted 
to the olhcc of Praetorian pr;rfect for his unshak¬ 
en fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. 
The iiiinisUTS of'I’heodoric, Ca.ssiodorus/" and 
Boethiu.s, have reflected on his reign the lustre 
of their genius and learning. More prudent or 
more fortunate than his colleague, Cassiodorus 
preserved his own esteem without forfeiting the 
royal favour; and after passing thirty \ears in 
the honours of the world, he was bles.scd with an 
equal term of repose in the devout and studious 
solitude ol .Sfjuillacc. 

As the patron o! the repiil^lic, it w'as the in¬ 
terest and duty of the (iothic king to cultivate 
the affections of the s< nate'** and people. The 
nobler of Rome were flattered by sonorous epi¬ 
thets arid formal professions of respect, which 
had be(‘n more justly applied to the merit and 
autIuH'ity of th<‘ir ancestors. The people en|oy- 
ed, without fear or danger, the three blessings of 
a capital, order, plentv, and public amuse¬ 
ments. A visible diminution of their numbers 
may be found even in tiie niea.siire ol liberality;*® 
yet Apulia, Calaliria, and Sicily jioured their 
tribute of ccjrn into the granaries of Rome; an 
allowance of bread and meat was distributed to 
the indigent citizens; and every oihcc was dc'em- 
ed honourable which was consecrated to the 
cate of their health and happiness. The public 
games, such as a (ircck ambas.sador might po¬ 
litely applaud, exhibited a faint and feeble copy 
of the magnificence of ih*‘ Cccsars; yet the mus¬ 
ical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, 
had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts 
of Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the 
courage and dexterity of the hunters; and the 
indulgcni Goth either patiently tolerated or 
gently restrained tlic blue and green factions, 
whose contests so often filled the circus with 
clamour, and even with blood.®® In the seventh 
year of his peaceful reign, 'rhcodoric visited the 
old capital of the world; the senate and people 
advanced in solemn procession to salute a sec¬ 
ond Trajan, a new V^alentinian; and he nobly 
supported that cliaraeier, by the assurance of a 
just and legal government,®^ in a discoui'se which 
he was not afraid to pronounce in public and to 
inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in this au¬ 
gust ceremony, shot a last ray of declining glory; 


and a saint, the spectator of this pompous scene, 
could only hope, in his pious fancy, that it was 
excelled by the celestial splendour of the New 
Jerusalem.®'-* During a residence of six montl's, 
the fame, the person, and the courteous de¬ 
meanour of the Gothic king excited the admira¬ 
tion of the Romans, and he contemplated, with 
equal curiosity and surprise, the monuiiH-nts 
that remained of their ancient greatness. He 
imprinted the footsteps of a conqueror on the 
Capitolinc hill, and frankly confessed that each 
day he view^cd with fresh w'ondcr the Forum of 
Trajan and his lofty column. T’he ilicaire of 
Pompey appeared, even in its decay, a.s a huge 
mountain, artificially hollowed and polished, 
and adorned by human industry; and he 
vaguely computed that a river of gold must 
have b<*en drained to erect ihv colossal amphi¬ 
theatre of T’itus.®^ From the mouths of fourteen 
aqueducts a pure and copious slrc.im was dif¬ 
fused into ev'cry part of the city; among these 
the (Uaudian water, which arose at the di.siancc 
of thirty-eight miles in the Sabine mountains, 
was conveyed along a g<‘ntlc though constant 
declivity of solid arches, till it descended on the 
summit of the Aventine hill. The long and '•p.-i- 
ciuus vaults which had been constnu led for the 
purj)ose of common sewers subsisted after twelve 
centuries in their pristine strength; and these 
subterraneous channels have been preferred to 
all the visible wonders of Rome.®* The Gothic 
kings, so in|unonsly accused of the ruin of anti¬ 
quity, were anxious to preserv'c the monumc-nts 
of the nation whom thev had subdued.®* 1 he 
royal edicts were Iramed to prevent tlie abuse.i, 
the neglect, or the depred«itions of the citizens 
themselves; and a professed archilect, the an¬ 
nual sum of two hundred pounds of gold, twen- 
ty-fiv^c thousand tiles, and tlie receipt of cus¬ 
toms from the Lucrine port, were assigned lor 
the ordinary repairs of the walls and public edi¬ 
fices. A similar care was extended to the statues 
of metal or marble of men or animals. The 
spirit of the horses which have given a modern 
name to the Quirinal was applauded by the 
barbarians;®® the brazen elephants of the Via 
sacra were diligently restored;®* the famous hei¬ 
fer of Myron deceived the cattle, as llicy were 
driven through the forum of peace ;®^ and an 
olFicer was created to protect those works ol an, 
which Theodoric considered its the noblest orna- 
menl of his kingdom. 

After the example of the last emperors, Tlieo- 
doric preferred the residence of Ravenna, where 
he cultivated an orchard with his own hands.®® 
As often as the peace of his kingdom was threat- 
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ened (for it was never invaded) by the barbari¬ 
ans, he removed his court to Verona’® on the 
northern frontier, and the image of his palace, 
still extant on a coin, represents the oldest and 
most authentic model of Gothic architecture. 
These two capitals, as well as Pavia, Spoleto, 
Naples, and the rest of the Italian cities, 
acquired under his reign the useful or splendid 
decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, por¬ 
ticoes, and palaces.’^ But the happiness of the 
subject was more truly conspicuous in the busy 
scene of labour and luxury, in the rapid in¬ 
crease and bold enjoyment of national wealth. 
From the shades of Tibur and Prieneste, the 
Roman senators still retired in the winter season 
to the warm sun and salubrious springs of Baix; 
and their villas, which advanced on solid moles 
into the bay of Naples, commanded the various 
prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. On 
the eastern side of the Hadriatic a new Cam¬ 
pania was formed in the fair and fruitlul prov¬ 
ince of Istria, which communicated with the 
palace of Ravenna by an easy navigation of one 
hundred miles. The rich productions of Lucania 
and the adjacent provinces were exchanged at 
the Marcilian fountain, in a populous fair an¬ 
nually dedicated to trade, intemperance, and 
superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which 
had once been animated by the mild genius of 
Pliny, a transparent basin above sixty miles in 
length still reflected the rural scats which en¬ 
compassed the margin of the Larian lake; and 
the gradual ascent of the hills w^s covered by a 
triple plantation of olives, of vines, and of chest¬ 
nut-trees.” Agriculture revived under the shad¬ 
ow of peace, and the number of husbandmen 
was multiplied by the redemption of captives.” 
The iron-mines of Dalmatia, a gold-mine in 
Bruttium, were carefully explored, and the 
Pomptine marshes, as well as those of Spoleto, 
were drained and cultivated by private under¬ 
takers, whose distant reward must depend on 
the continuance of the public prosperity.’^ 
Whenever the seasons were less propitious, the 
doubtful precautions of forming magazines of 
corn, fixing the price, and prohibiting the ex¬ 
portation, attested at least the benevolence of 
the state; but such was the extraordinary plenty 
which an industrious people produced from a 
grateful soil, that a gallon of wine was some¬ 
times sold in Italy for less than three farthings, 
and a quarter of whe^t at about five shillings 
and sixpence.’® A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange soon attracted the 
merchants of the world, whose beneficial traffic 
was encouraged and protected by the lioerai 


spirit of Thcodoric. The free intercourse of the 
provinces by land and water was restored and 
extended; the city gates were never shut either 
by day or by night; and the common saying, 
that a purse of gold might be safely left in the 
fields, was expressive of the conscious security of 
the inhabitants. 

A difference of religion is always pernicious 
and often fatal to the harmony of the prince and 
people: the Gothic conqueror had been edu¬ 
cated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy 
was devoutly attached to the Nicenc faith. But 
the persuasion of Thcodoric was not infected by 
zeal: and he piously adhered to the heresy of his 
fathers, without condescending to balance the 
subtile arguments of theological metaphysics. 
Satisfied with the private toleration of his Arian 
sectaries, he justly conceived himself to be the 
guardian of the public worship, and his external 
reverence for a superstition which he despised 
may have nourished in his mind the salutary 
indiflerence of a statesman or philosopher. The 
catholics of his dominions acknowledged, per¬ 
haps with reluctance, the peace of the church; 
their clergy, according to the degrees uf rank or 
merit, were honourably entertained in the pal¬ 
ace of Thcodoric; he esteemed the living sanc¬ 
tity of Cxsarius’* and Fpiphanius,” the ortho¬ 
dox bishops of Arles and Pavia; and piesented 
a decent olfering on the tomb of St. Peter, with¬ 
out any scrupulous inejuiry into the creed of the 
apostle.’* His favourite Goths, and even his 
mother, were permitted to retain or embrace 
the Athanasian faith, and his long reign could 
not afford the example of an Italian catholic 
who, either from choice or compulsion, had de¬ 
viated into the religion of the conqueror.’® The 
people, and the barbarians themselves, were 
edified by the pomp and order of religious wor¬ 
ship; the magistrates were instructed to defend 
the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons and 
possessions; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and 
the privileges of sanctuary were maintained or 
moderated according to the spirit of the Roman 
jurisprudence.*® With the protection, Theo- 
doric assumed the legal supremacy, of the- 
church; and his firUn administration restored or 
extended some usoful prerogatives which had 
been neglected by the feeble emperors of the 
West. He was not ignorant of the dignity and 
importance of the Roman pontiff, to whom the 
venerable name of Pope was now appropriated. 
The peace or the revolt of Italy might depend 
on the character of a wealthy and popular bish¬ 
op, who claimed such ample dominion both in 
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heaven and earth; who had been declared in a 
numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and ex¬ 
empt from all judgment.When the chair of St. 
Peter was disputed by Syinmachus, and Lau¬ 
rence, they appeared at his summons before the 
tribunal of an Arian monarch, and he confirm¬ 
ed the election of the most worthy or the more 
obsequious candidate. At the end of his life, in 
a moment of jealousy and resentment, he pre¬ 
vented the choice of the Romans, by nominat¬ 
ing a pope in the palace of Ravenna. The dan¬ 
ger and furious contests of a schism w ere mildly 
restrained, and the last decree of the senate was 
enacted to extinguish, if it were possible, the 
scandalous venality of the papal elections.^* 

I have descanted with pleasure on the fortu¬ 
nate condition of Italy, but our fancy must not 
hastily conceive that the golden age of the poets, 
a race of men w'ithout vice or misery, was real¬ 
ised under the Gothic conquest. The fair pros¬ 
pect was sometimes overcast with clouds; the 
wisdom of Theodoric migiit be deceived, his 
pow'er might be resisted, and the declining age 
of the monarch was sullied with popular hatred 
and patrician blood. In the first insolence of 
victory he had been tempted to dejjrive the 
whole party of Odoacer of the civil and even the 
natural rights of .society a tax, unseasonably 
imposed after the calamities of war, would have 
crushed the rising agriculture of Liguria; a 
rigid pre-emption of corn, which was intended 
for the public relief, must have aggravated the 
distress of Campania. These dangerous projects 
were defeated by the virtue and elocjuencc of 
Lpiphanius and Boethiu.s, who, in the prascncc 
of 'I’heodoric himself, successfully pleaded the 
cause of the people:"^ but, if the royal ear was 
open to the voice of truth, a saint and a phi¬ 
losopher are not always to be found at the ear 
of kings. The privileges of rank, or ollice, or 
favour were too frequently abused by Italian 
fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice of 
the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at first 
by the usurpation, and afterwards by the resti¬ 
tution, of the estates which he had unjustly ex¬ 
torted from his I'uscan neighbours. Two hun¬ 
dred thousand barbarians, formidable even to 
their master, were seated in the heart of Italy; 
they indignantly supported the restraints of 
peace and discipline; the disorders of their 
march were always felt and sometimes compen¬ 
sated; and where it was dangerous to punish, it 
might be prudent to dissemble, the sallies of 
their native fierceness. When the indulgence of 
Theodoric had remitted two-thirds of the Li¬ 
gurian tribute, he condescended to explain the 


difficulties of his situation, and to lament the 
heavy though inevitable burdens which he im¬ 
posed on his subjects for their own defence.*® 
These ungrateful subjects could never be cor¬ 
dially reconciled to the origin, the religion, or 
even the virtues of the Gothic conqueror; past 
calamities were forgotten, and the sense of sus¬ 
picion of injuries was rendered still more ex¬ 
quisite by the prc’sent felicity of the times. 

Even the religious toleration which Theo¬ 
doric had the glory of introducing into the 
Christian world was painful and offensive to the 
orthodox zeal of the Italians. They respected 
the armed heresy of the Goths; but their pious 
rage was safely pointed against the rich and de¬ 
fenceless Jews, who had formed their establish¬ 
ments at Naples, Rome, Ravenna, Milan, and 
Genoa, for the benefit of trade and under the 
sanction of the laws.^** Their persons were in¬ 
sulted, their effects were pillaged, and their 
synagogues were burnt by the mad populace of 
Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seem, by tlie most frivolous or extravagant pre¬ 
tences. The government which could neglect, 
would have deserv'ed such an outrage. A legal 
inquiry was instantly directed; and, as the au¬ 
thors of the tumult had escaped in the croud, 
the whole community was condemned to repair 
the damage, and the obstinate bigots, who re¬ 
fused their contributions, were u hipped thrcjuudi 
the streets by the hand of the executioner. This 
simple act of justice exasperated the di.scontent 
of the catholics, who applauded the merit and 
patience of these holy confessors. Three hun¬ 
dred pulpits deplored the persecution of the 
church; and if the chapel of St. Stephen at 
Verona was demolished by the command of 
Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle hos¬ 
tile to his name and dignity had been performed 
on that sacred theatre. At the close of a glorious 
life, the king of Italy discovered that he had ex¬ 
cited the hatred of a people whose happiness he 
had so assiduously laboured to promote; and 
his mind was soured by indignation, jealousy, 
and the bittcrne.ss of unrequited love. The 
Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm the 
unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weap¬ 
ons of ofTonce, and excepting only a small knife 
for domestic use. 1 he deliverer of Rome was ac¬ 
cused of conspiring with the vilest informers 
against the lives of senators wliom he suspected 
of a secret and treasonable correspondence 
with the Byzantine court.After the death of 
Anastasius, the diadem Itad been placed on the 
head of a feeble old man, but the powers of gov¬ 
ernment were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
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who already meditated the extirpation of heresy 
and the conquest of Italy and Africa A rigorous 
law, which was published at Constanlinopk, to 
1 educe the Arians, bv the dread of punishment 
within the pale of the chunh, awakened the 
jujit icsentment of Theodoric, who claimed (oi 
his distressed brethren of th( Last the same in¬ 
dulgence which he had so long gianted to the 
catholics of his dominions At his stem com¬ 
mand the Roman pontiff, with lour illustrious 
senators embarked on an embissv of which hf 
must have alike dreaded the failure 01 the suc¬ 
cess The singulai \cner ition shown to tht first 
pope who had visited Constantinople was pun¬ 
ished as a enme b\ this jealous monarch the 
artful or peremptory refusal of the Byzantine 
coiut might excuse an equal and would pio- 
voke a larger measure of rttaliation, and a 
mandate was prepared in Italy to prohibit after 
a stated dav the exeieis# of the catholif wor¬ 
ship Bv the bigotry of his subjects and enemies 
the most tolerant of princes was drnen to the 
brink of persecution and the life of Ihtodoiic 
was too long since he livtd to condemn the 
virtue of Boethius and Svminachus 

The senator Boethius^^ is the last ol the Ro¬ 
mans whom Cato or Fullv rould hav< acknowl¬ 
edged for thfir countrvmen As a weilthv 01- 
phan he inhciited the patrimony and honouis 
of the Anician family a n imc ambitiously as¬ 
sumed bv the kings and emperors of the age, 
and the appellation ol Minlius asserted his 
genuine or fabulous descent frexn a iice ol con¬ 
suls and dictatois who hid icpulscd the Gauls 
from the Capitof, and s lerilu eel ihcir sons to the 
discipline of the republic In (he youth ol a 
Boethius the studies ol Rome wtre not totdll\ 
abandoned, a Viigil®^ is now extant coriceted 
by the hand of a consul ind the professors of 
grammar, rhetoric, and jurisprudence weie 
maintained in their privileges and p( nsions by 
the liberality of the Goths But the erudition of 
the Latin language was insulHcunt to satiate 
hls ardent curiosity, and Boc thius is said to h ive 
employed eighteen laborious yt ars in the schools 
of Athens,®^ which were supported by the zeal, 
the learning, and the diligence ol Pioclus ind 
his disnples Fhe reason and pi/’ty ol the ir Ro¬ 
man pupil were fortunately saved from the con¬ 
tagion of mystery and magic whic h polluted the 
groves of the Academy, but he imbibed the 
spirit, and imitated the method, of his d( ad and 
living masters, who attempt! d to n concilr the 
stiong and subtle sense of Aristotle with tfie d( - 
vout contemplation and sublime fan< y of Plato 
After his return to Rome, and his mai riage with 


the daughter of his friend the patrician Symma- 
chus Boethius still continued, in a palace of 
ivoiv and maibh to prosecute the same stud¬ 
ies ^ The church w is edified by his profound 
deft lit e ot the orthodox creed against the Anan, 
the 1 ulychian and the Nesloiian heresies, and 
the c alholie unity w as (xplaincd or expose d in a 
formal tn itise by the mdijfirence of three distinct 
though eonsubstanlial persons 101 the Ixncht 
of his I atm leaders his genius submitted to 
teach the hist ekinents of the aits and stienees 
of Circece I he gt eiinc li v ni Fiiclid the musu of 
Pythtgoias the uithiiK tic of Nicoinachus the 
mcchanies of \uhimed(s the asfronomv of 
Ptok mv, the ih( ologv of PI ito and the logic of 
Aristotle, with iht comrncntaiy of Porphyry, 
wcit translattd and illiwii ited by the indefati- 
gibk jien ol the Romm s( njtoi \iid he alone 
was esletmcel e ajiable ol d( sfiibmg the wonders 
ot ait a sun dill i water dock 01 a sphere 
which rcpicstnt(d the motions of lh( pi nuts 
Fiom thest ibsiniM spt (ulitions Boi thuis 
stooped—or to sp ik mon Irulv Ih lost —to 
the sot 111 dutKs ot public ind piiv ilt lik the 
indigtntwtK itiKvtdb) his lilx r ility md his 
doquciut w hit li 11 itu i V might ctimp lu to the 
volte ol DciiiosiIk m s of C ittro win uniloimly 
exeitt tl m tht c Hist olinnottnct ind Imni'initN 
Such conspit nous mt iit w is k It md ii w iitl( il 
by adisteimng jinntt tht di^nitv ol Bot thins 
w IS adonud witli lu titks ol consul md jiilii- 
ciin and Ins t lit lUs wtit usi liillv tmplovtdm 
the im|K)it int stiiion <1 inistti ol tlu olhtts 
rsotwitlisi mtlmg th( tquil d nms of tht I 
and Wtst his two sons were eic lUcI m tlu ir 
t<nder)oiith tht tonsuK ol tht saint 11 On 
the mtinoriblt d iv ot tht 11 m lugiii ilitin tluv 
piott coed m solemn pomp liom tht ir ji il itt to 
tht ItHuin uiiidst tlu ijijii lust ol the st n Ut and 
ptojik and dull joylul fithtr tlu tint tonsul 
ot Romt alitr pronouncing an 01 itiuii in the 
praist ol his rov il btndattor distributed a tii- 
uiiijih il I iigt ss in the ganus ol tht tiieiis Pios- 
ptrous in his lime and lortiiius m his public 
honours and private alliances in tin tultiv lUtm 
ol St It nt ( and consciousness of viitue Btx thius 
might hivt bttn si>kd happy, if that jnecan- 
ous epilhti could bt saldy applied btlorc the 
last term of the life of man 

A philosophtr, liberal of his wealth and par¬ 
simonious of his timt, might bt mst nsiblc to the 
common allurtments of ambition, tht thirst of 
gold and employment And some credit may be 
due to th< asscveiation of Boethius, that ht had 
reluctantly obeved the divine Plato, who en¬ 
joins every virtuous citizen to rescue the state 
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from the usurpation of vice and ignorance. For 
the integrity of his public conduct he appeals to 
the memory of his country. His authority has 
restrained the pride and oppression of the royal 
oflTiccrs, and his ekxpjcncc had d(*livered Pauli- 
anus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied^ and often relieved, the distress of the 
provincials, whose fortunes were exhausted by 
public and [private rapine; and Jioethius alone 
had courage to oppose the tyranny of the bar¬ 
barians, elated by conquest, excited by avarice, 
and, as he complains, encouraged by impunity. 
In these honourable contests his spirit soared 
above the consideration of danger, and jicrhaps 
of prudence; and we may learn from the ex¬ 
ample of Cato that a charact(*r of pure and in¬ 
dex i I )le virtue is the most apt to be misled by 
[>reiLidice, to be heated by enthusiasm, and to 
confound privaU* enmities with public justice, 
'riie disciple of Plato might exaggerate the in¬ 
firmities of nature and the imperfections of so¬ 
ciety; and the mildest form of a Cioihic king¬ 
dom. even the weight of allegiance and grati- 
tuu<*, must be insupportable io the free sfiirit of 
a Roman patriot. But the favour and fidelity of 
Boethius declined in just proportion w^ith the 
public hapf)iness, and an unworthv colleague 
was imposed to divide and control the pow'cr of 
the master (jf the offices. In the last glooinv sea¬ 
son of flieodorir he indignanllv fell that he was 
a slav<'; l)ut as his master had only pow<‘r over 
his life, lie stood, without arms and without 
fear, against the face of an angry barbarian, 
who had been provoked to believe that the 
Siifety of the sen.ite was incompatible with his 
own. 'I'he senator Alhinus was accused and al¬ 
ready convicted on the presumption of hof^tno, 
as it was said, the liberty of Rome. ‘‘If .Mbiiuis 
bi‘ criminal,” exclaimed the orator, "the senate 
and myself are all guilty of the same crime. If 
we arc innocent, .Mbinus is equally entitled to 
the protection of th<‘ laws.” Ihcsc laws might 
not have punished the simple and barren wish 
of an unattainable blessing; but they would 
have shown less indulgimce to the rash confes¬ 
sion of Boethius, that, had he known of a con¬ 
spiracy, the tyrant never should.The advo¬ 
cate of Alhinus w as soon involved in the danger 
and perhaps the guilt of his client; their signa¬ 
ture (which they denied as a forgery) was af¬ 
fixed to the original address inviting the em¬ 
peror to deliver Italy from the Cioths; and three 
witiiossciiof honourable rank, perhaps of infa¬ 
mous reputation, attested the treasonable designs 
of the Roman patrician.'-*'* Yet his innocence must 
be presumed, since he was deprived by Thco- 


doric of the means of justification, and rigorous¬ 
ly confined in the tower of Pavia, while the sen¬ 
ate, at the distance of five hundred miles, pro¬ 
nounced a sentence iA confiscation and death 
against the most illustrious of its members. At 
the command of the barbarians, the occult sci¬ 
ence of a philosopher was stigmatised with the 
names of sacrilege and magic.®® A devout and 
dutiful attachment to the senate was condemn¬ 
ed as criminal by the trembling voices of the 
senators themselves; and their ingratitude de¬ 
served the wish or prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none should be found guilty of the 
same offence.®^ 

While Boethius, oppressed with fetters, ex¬ 
pected each moment the sentence or the stroke 
of death, he composed in the tow'cr of Pavia the 
Cotisolntion of Philosophy; a golden volume not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully, but 
w'hich claims incfimparable merit from the bar¬ 
barism of the times and the situation of the au¬ 
thor. The celestial guide whom he had so long 
invoked at Rome and Athens now condescend¬ 
ed to illumine his dungeon, to revive his cour¬ 
age, and to pour into his wounds her salutary 
balm. She taught him to compare his long pros¬ 
perity and his recent distress, and to conceive 
new' hopes from the imonstancy of fortune. 
Reason had informed him of the precarious con¬ 
dition of her gifts; experience had satisfied him 
of their real value; he had enjoyed them without 
guilt, he might resign them without a sigh, and 
cahiilv disdain the impotent malice of his ene¬ 
mies, w ho had leit him hajipiness, since ihcv had 
left him \irtue. From tin* earth Boethius as¬ 
cended to heaven in search of ihcsrpkPML oood; 
explored the inetaplivsic il lab\rinth of chance 
and deslinv, of prescience and fr<‘c-w ill, of time 
and eternity: and generously altempied to rec¬ 
oncile the pci feet attributes of the Diely with 
the apparent disorders of his moral and physical 
government. Such topiics of consolation, so ob- 
\ioii<5, so vague, or so abstruse, are inelfectual to 
subdue the feelings of human nature. Yet the 
sense of misfortune niav be diverted by the la¬ 
bour of thought; and the sage w-Iio could art¬ 
fully combine in the same work the various 
riches of philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
must already have possessed the intrepid calm- 
nc.ss which he affected to seek. Suspense, the 
worst of cNils, was at length detcimined by the 
ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps 
exceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. 
A strong cord was fa.slcncd round the head of 
Boethius, and forcibly tightened till his eyes al¬ 
most started from their sockets; and some mercy 
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may be discovered in the milder torture of beat¬ 
ing him with clubs till he expired.^^But his genius 
survived to diffuse a ray of knowledge over the 
darkest ages of the Latin world; the writings of 
the philosopher were translated by the most 
glorious of the English kings,^ and the third 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a 
more honourable tomb the bones of a catholic 
saint who, from his Arlan persecutors, had ac¬ 
quired the honours of martyrdom and the fame 
of miracles.^®® In the last hours of Boethius he 
derived some comfort from the safety of his two 
sons, of his wife, and of his father-in-law, the 
venerable Symmachus. But the grief of Syrnma- 
chus was indiscreet, and perhaps disrespectful: 
he had presumed to lament, he might dare to 
revenge, the death of an injured friend. He was 
dragged in chains from Rome to the palace of 
Ravenna, and the suspicions of Theodoric could 
only be appeased by the blood of an innocent 
and aged senator. 

Humanity will be disposed to encourage any 
report which testifies the jurisdiction of con¬ 
science and the remorse of kings; and philoso¬ 
phy is not ignorant that the most horrid spec¬ 
tres arc sometimes created by the powers of a 
disordered fancy, and the weakness of a distem¬ 
pered body. After a life of virtue and glory, 
Theodoric was now descending with shame and 
guilt into the grave: his mind was humbled by 
the contrast of the past, and justly alarmed by 
the invisible terrors of futurity. One evening, as 
it is related, when the head of a large fish was 
served on the foyal table,^®*-* he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed that he beheld the angry countenance 
of Symmachus, his eyes glaring fury and re¬ 
venge, and his mouth armed with long sharp 
teeth, which threatened to devour him. Ihe 
monarch instantly retired to his chamber, and, 
as he lay trembling with aguish cold under a 
weight of bed-clothes, he expressed in broken 
murmurs to his physician Elpidius his deep re¬ 


pentance for the murders of Boethius and Sym- 
machus.^®’ His malady increased, and, after a 
dysentery which continued three days, he expired 
in the palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third, or, 
if we compute from the invasion of Italy, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his reign. Conscious of 
his approaching end, he divided his treasures 
and provinces between his two grandsons, and 
fixed the Rhdnc as their common boundary.'®* 
Amalaric was restored to the throne of Spain. 
Italy, with ail the conquests of the Ostrogoths, 
was bequeathed to Athalaric, whose age did 
not exceed ten years, but who was cherished as 
the last male oBspring of the line of Amali, by 
the short-lived marriage of his mother Amaia- 
sunthawitha royal fugitive of the same blood.'®® 
In the presence of the dying monarch the Goth¬ 
ic chiefs and Italian magistrates mutually en¬ 
gaged their faith and loyalty to the young prince 
and to his guardian mother; and received, in the 
same awful moment, his last salutary advice to 
maintain the laws, to love the senate and peo¬ 
ple of Rome, and to cultivate with detent rev¬ 
erence the friendship of the emperor.'®® Ihc 
monument of Theodoric was erected by his 
daughter Amalasuntha in a conspicuous situa¬ 
tion, which commanded the city of Ravenna, 
the harbour, and the adiaccnt coast. A chapel 
of a circular form, thirty feet in diameter, is 
crowned by a dome of one entire piece of gran¬ 
ite: from the centre of the dome four columns 
arose, which supported in a vase of porphyry 
the remains of the Gothic king, surrounded by 
the brazen statues of the twelve apostles.'®^ His 
spirit, after some previous expiation, might 
have been permitted to mingle with the bene¬ 
factors of mankind, if an Italian hermit had not 
been witness in a vision to the damnation of 
Theodoric,'®’* whose soul was plunged by the 
ministers of divine vengeance into the volcano 
of Li pari, one of the flaming mouths of the in¬ 
fernal world.'®® 
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T he emperor Justinian was born' near the 
ruins of Sardica (the modern Sophia), of 
an oi»rure race* of barbarians,’ the in¬ 
habitants of a wild and desolate country, to 
which the names of Dardania, of Dacia, and of 
Bulgaria have been successively applied. His 
elevation was prepared by the adventurous 
spirit of his uncle Justin, who, with two other 
peasants of the same village, deserted for the 
profession of arms the more useful employment 
of husbandmen or shepherds.’ On foot, with a 
scantv provision of biscuit in their knapsacks, 
the three youtlis followed the high road of Con¬ 
stantinople, and were soon enrolled, for their 
strength and stature, among the guards of the 
emperor Leo. Under the two succeeding reigns, 
the fortunate peasant emerged to wealth and 
honours; and his escape from some dangers 
which threatened his life was afteru'ards as¬ 
cribed to the guardian angel who watches over 
the fate of kings. His long and laudable service 
in the Isaurian and Persian wars would not 
have preserved from oblivion the name of Jus¬ 
tin; yet they might warrant the military promo¬ 
tion which, in the course of fifty years, he grad¬ 
ually obtained—the rank of tribune, of count, 
and of general, the dignity of senator, and the 
command of the guards, who obeyed him as 
their chief at the important crisis when the em¬ 
peror Anastasius was removed from the world. 
The powerful kinsmen whom he had raised and 
enriched were excluded from the throne; and 
the eunuch Amantius, who reigned in the pal¬ 
ace, had secretly resolved to fix the diadem on 
the head of the most obsequious of his creatures. 
A liberal donative, to conciliate the suffrage of 
the guards, was intrusted for that purpose in 
the hands of their commander. But these 
weighty arguments were treacherously em¬ 
ployed by Justin in his own favour; and as no 
competitor presumed to appear, the Dacian 
peasant was invested with the purple by the 
unanimous consent of the soldiers, who knew 
him to be brave and gentle; of the clergy and 
people, who believed him to be orthodox; and 


of the provincials, who yielded a blind and im¬ 
plicit submission to the will of the capital. The 
elder Justin, as he is distinguished from another 
emperor of the same family and name, ascended 
the Byzantine throne at the age of sixty-eight 
years; and, had he been left to his own gui¬ 
dance, every moment of a nine-years’ reign must 
have exposed to his subjects the impropriety of 
thqir choice. His ignorance was similar to that 
of Thcodoric; and it is remarkable that, in an 
age not destitute of learning, two contemporary 
monarchs had never been instructed in the 
knowledge of the alphabet. But the genius of 
Justin was far inferior to that of the Gothic king: 
the experience of a soldier had not qualified 
him for the government of an empire; and 
though personally brave, the consciousness of 
his own weakness was naturally attended with 
doubt, distrust, and political apprehension. But 
the official business of the state was diligently 
and faithfully transacted by the quaestor Pro- 
clus;^ and the aged emperor adopted the talents 
and ambition of his nephew Justinian, an aspir¬ 
ing youth, whom his uncle had drawm from the 
rustic solitude of Dacia, and educated at Con¬ 
stantinople as the heir of his pris ate fortune, and 
at length of the Eastern empire. 

Since the eunuch Amantius had been de¬ 
frauded of his money, it became necessary to 
deprive him of his life. The task was easily ac¬ 
complished by the charge of a real or fictitious 
conspiracy; and the judges w-ere informed, as 
an accumulation of guilt, that he was secretly 
addicted to the Manichecan heresy.® Amantius 
lost his head; three of his companions, the first 
domestics of the palace, were punished either 
with death or exile; and their unfortunate can¬ 
didate for the purple was cast into a deep dun¬ 
geon, overwhelmed with stones, and ignomini- 
ously thrown without burial into the sea. The 
ruin of Vitalian was a work of more difficulty 
and danger. That Gothic chief had rendered 
himself popular by the civil war which he bold¬ 
ly waged against Anastasius for the defence of 
the orthodox faith; and after the conclusion of 
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an advantageous treaty, he still remained in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople at the head 
of a formidable and victorious army of barbari¬ 
ans. By the frail security of oaths he was tempt¬ 
ed to relinquish this advantageous situation, 
and to trust his person within the walls of a city 
whose inhabitants, particularly the blue faction, 
were artfully incensed against him by the re¬ 
membrance even of his pious hostilities. The 
emperor and his nephew embraced him as the 
faithful and worthv champion of the church 
and state, and gratefully adorned their fa\ our- 
ite with the titles of consul and general; but in 
the seventh month of his consulship Vitalian 
was stabbed with sc\ enteen wounds at the royal 
banquet,^ and fustinian, who inherited the 
spoil, was accused as the assassin of a spiritual 
brother, to whom he had recently pledged his 
faith in the participation of the Christian m>’s- 
teries.* After the fall of his rival, he was pro¬ 
moted, without any claim ot military service, 
to the office of master-general of the Eastern 
armies, whom it was his duty to lead into the 
field against the public enemy. But, in the pur¬ 
suit of fame, Justinian might have lost his pres¬ 
ent dominion over the age and weakness of his 
uncle; and instead ol acquiring by Sevthian or 
Persian trophies the applause ol his country¬ 
men,® the prudent warrior solicited their favour 
in the churches, the circus, and the senate of 
Constantinople. The catholics were attac hed to 
the nephew of Justin, who, between the Nes- 
torian and Eutychian heresies.^trod the narrow 
path of inflexible and intolerant oith(Kloxv.'° 
In the first days of the new reign he prompted 
and gratified the popular enthusiasm against 
the memory of the deceased emperor. After a 
schism of thirty-four years, he rcconcih-d the 
proud and angry spirit of the Roman pontifl, 
and spread among the Latins a favourable re¬ 
port of his pious respect for the apostolic sec. 
The thrones of the East were filled with catholic 
bishops devoted to his interest, the clergy and 
the monks were gained by his liberality, and the 
people were taught to pray for their future sov¬ 
ereign, the hope and pillar of the true religion. 
The magnificence of Justaiian was displayed in 
the superior pomp of his public spectacles, an 
object not less sacred and important in tlie eyes 
of the multitude than the creed of Nice of Chal- 
cedon; the expense of his consulship was es¬ 
teemed at two hundred and eighty-eight thou¬ 
sand pieces of gold; twenty lions and thirty 
leopards were produced at the same tin^e in the 
amphitheatre; and a numerous train of horses, 
with their rich trappings, was bestowed as an 


extraordinary gift on the victorious charioteers 
of the circus. While he indulged the people of 
Constantinople, and received the addresses of 
foreign kings, the nephew of Justin assidiuiusly 
cultivated the friendship of the senate. That 
venerable name seemed to qualify its members 
to declare the sense of the nation, and to regu¬ 
late the succession of the Imperial throne. 'I Ik* 
feeble Anastasius had permitted the vigour of 
government to dcgcnciate into the form or sub¬ 
stance of an aristocracy, and the military olh- 
cers who had obtained llie senatorial rank w(‘ie 
followed by their domestic guards, a band ol 
veterans whose arms or acclamations might lix 
in a tumultuous moment the diadem of the 
East. The treasures of the slate were lavished 
to piocurc the voices of the senators, and their 
unanimous wish th.U he would be pleased to 
adopt Justinian for his colleague was comniimi- 
cated t(^ the emperor. But this recpiest, which 
too clearly admonished him of his approac lung 
end, was unwelcome to the ]cal(>iis tempei ol 
an agc'd monarch desirous to retain the pow< r 
which he was incapable of ev'rcising; and Jus¬ 
tin, htdding his purple with both his Iiand.s, ad¬ 
vised them to preler, since an election was so 
profitable, some older candidate. Notuitlisiancl- 
ing this reproach, the senate pnxc'eded to 
decorate Justinian with the nwal epithn ol 
iiobtlt^stmusy and their dec lee was ratified b\ tlie 
aifection or tlie fears of his uncle. Alter some 
lime the languor ol mind and body to which 
he w'as reduced by an iniurabie w'oimd in hi^ 
thigh indisfiensablv rexpme-d the aid ol a giiaid- 
ian. He summoned tlie [latriarch and senatois, 
and in their presence scdemnly placed the dia¬ 
dem on the head ol his nephew, wlio was con¬ 
ducted from the palace to the circus, and salut¬ 
ed by the loud and jo\lul applause of ih(‘ 
people. The life of Justin was prolongcxl about 
four months; but from the instant of this ceic- 
mony he was considered as dead to the empire, 
which acknowledged Justinian in the foit\-liltli 
year of his age, for tlie lawful sovereign ol the 
East.^i 

From his elevation to his death, Justinian 
governed the Roman empire thirty-eight years, 
seven months, and thirteen days. The events of 
his n*ign, which excite our curious attention by 
their number, variety, and importance, are dil¬ 
igently related by the sccn^tary of Belisaiiiis, a 
rhetorician, whom eloquence had promoted to 
the rank of senator and pra'lcct of Constanti¬ 
nople. According to the vicissitudes of courage 
or servitude, of favour or disgrace, Procopius^- 
successively composed the history, the panegyric, 
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and the satire of his own times. The eight books 
of the Persian, Vandalic, and Gothic wars,*^ 
which arc continued in the five ))ooks of Aga- 
thias, deserve our esteem as a laborious and 
successful imitation of the Attic, or at least of 
the Asiatic, writers of ancient Greece. His facts 
arc collected from the personal experience and 
free conversation of a soldier, a statesman, and 
a traveller; his style continually aspiircs, and 
often attains, to the merit of strength and ele¬ 
gance; his reflections, more especially in the 
speeches, which he too frequently inserts, con¬ 
tain a rich fund of i)olitical knowledge; and the 
historian, excited by the geneious ambition of 
pleasing and instructing posterity, appears to 
disdain the prejudices of the people and the 
flattery of courts. The writings of Procopius^^ 
were read and applauded by his contempo¬ 
raries:*'^ but, although he respectfully laid them 
at the foot of the throne, the pride of Justinian 
must have been wounded by the praise of a hero 
who perpetually eclipses the glory of his inac¬ 
tive sovereign. I'he consci(jus dignity of inde- 
pci’d. «* ' was subdued by the hop<*s and fears 
of a slave; and the secretary of Belisarius la¬ 
boured for pardon and reward in the six books 
of the Imperial edifices. He had dexterously 
chosen a subject of appaieni splendour, in 
which he could loudly celebrate the genius, the 
magnificence, and the piety of a prince who, 
both as a conqueror and legislat<ir, had sur¬ 
passed the puerile virtues of Theinistocles and 
Cyrus.*® Disappointment might urge the flat¬ 
terer to secret revtmge; and the first glance of 
fa\our might again tempt him to suspend and 
suppress a libel*" in which the Roman Cyrus is 
degraded init) an odious and contemptible ty¬ 
rant, in which both the emperor and his consort 
Theodora are S(Tiously represented as two 
d.'einons who had assumed a human form for 
the destruction of mankind.*^ Such base incon¬ 
sistency must doubtless sully the re])utation,and 
detract from the credit, of Procopius: )et, after 
the venom of his malignity has been sullered to 
exhale, the residue of the unccdnteb^ even the most 
disgraceful facts, some of which had been ten¬ 
derly hinted in his public history, are estab¬ 
lished by their internal evidence, or the authen¬ 
tic monuments of the limes.*^ From these vari¬ 
ous materials I shall now' pniceed to dcsrriljc 
the reign of Justinian, which will deserve and 
occupy an ample space. The present chapter 
will explain the elevation and character of 
Theodora," the factions of the circus, and the 
peaceful administration of the sovereign of the 
East. In the three succeeding chapters 1 shall 


relate the wars of Justinian, which achieved the 
conquest of Africa and Italy; and I shall follow 
the victories of Belisarius and Narses, without 
disguising the vanity of their triumphs, or the 
hostile virtue of the Persian and Gothic her^^xis. 
The scries of this v'olurne will embrace the juris¬ 
prudence and theology of the emperor; the 
controversies and sects which still divide the 
Oriental church; the reformation of the Roman 
law which is obeyed or respected by the nations 
of modern Europe. 

I. In the exercise of supreme power, the first 
act of Justinian w'as to divide it with the woman 
whom he loved, the famous Theodora,*® whose 
strange elevation cannot be applauded as the 
triumph of female virtue. Under the reign of 
Anastdsius, the care of the wild beasts main¬ 
tained by the green faction at Constantinople 
was intrusted to Aracius, a native of the isle of 
Cyprus, who, from his employment, was sur- 
named the master of the bears. This honour¬ 
able office was given after his death to another 
candidate, notwithstanding the diligence of his 
widow, who had already provided a husb.ind 
and a successor. Acacius had left three daugh¬ 
ters, Comiio,-* Fheodora, and Anastasia, the 
cld<*.sl of whom did not then exceed the age of 
seven years. On a solemn festival, these' helj>le''S 
orphans were sent by their distressed and indig¬ 
nant mother, in the garb of suppliants, into the 
midst of the theatre: the green faction receivt'd 
them with contempt, the blues with compas¬ 
sion; and this diflercnce, which sunk deep into 
the mind of Theodora, was felt long aJ’terwards 
in the administration of the empire. As they 
improved in age and beauty, the three sisters 
were sucee.ssivelv devoted 10 the public and 
private pleasures of the Bv/antiiic people; and 
Theodora, after following Comito on the stage, 
in the dress of .i slav e, with a stool on her head, 
was at length permitted to c.xercise her inde¬ 
pendent talents. She neither danced, nor sung, 
nor plaved on the flute; her skill was confined 
to the pantomime art; she excelled in bufloon 
characters; and as often as the comedian 
swelled her cheeks, and complained with a 
ridiculous tone .uid gesture of the blows that 
were inflicted, the whole theatre of Constan¬ 
tinople resounded with laughter and applause. 
The beauty of Theodora** was the subject of 
more flattering praise, and the source of inure 
c.xquisite delight. Her features were delicate 
and regular; her complexion, though somewhat 
pale, was tinged with a natural colour; every 
sensation was instantly expressed by the vivac¬ 
ity of her eyes; her easy motions displayed the 
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graces of a small but elegant figure; and either 
love or adulation might proclaim that painting 
and poetry were incapable of delineating the 
matchless excellence of her form. But this form 
was degraded by the facility with which it was 
exposed to the public eye, and prostituted to 
licentious desire. Her venal charms were aban¬ 
doned to a promiscuous crowd of citizens and 
strangers, of every rank and of every profession: 
the fortunate lover who had been promised a 
night of enjoyment was often driven from her 
bed by a stronger or more wealthy favourite; 
and when she passed through the streets, her 
presence was avoided by all who wisht‘d to 
escape cither the scandal or the temptation. 
The satirical histon.m has not blushed-® to de¬ 
scribe the naked scenes which Theodora was 
not ashamed to exhibit in the theatre.-** Alter 
exhausting the arts of sensual pleasure,^® she 
most ungratefully mui mured against the par¬ 
simony of Nature;^® but her muniiurs, her 
pleasures, and her arts, must be veiled in the 
obscurity of a learned language. After reigning 
for some time the delight and contempt of the 
capital, she condescended to accompany Ecebo- 
lus, a native of Tyre, who had obtained the 
government of the African Pcntapolis. But this 
union was frail and transient; Ecebolus soon 
rejected an expensive or laitliless concubine; 
she was reduced at Alexandria to extreme dis¬ 
tress; and in her laborious return to Constanti¬ 
nople, every city of the East admired and en¬ 
joyed the fair Cyprian, whose merit appeared 
to justify her descent fiom the peculiar island 
of Venus. The vague commerce of Theodora, 
and the most detestable precautions, preserved 
her from the danger which she feared; yet once, 
and once only, she became a mother. The in¬ 
fant was saved and educated in Arabia by his 
father, who imparted to him on his death-bed 
that he was the son of an empress. Filled with 
ambitious hopes, the unsuspecting youth imme¬ 
diately hastened to the palace of Constanti¬ 
nople, and was admitted to the presence of his 
mother. As he was never more seen, even after 
the decease of Theodora, she deserves the foul 
imputation of extinguishing with his life a 
secret so offensive to her Imperial virtue. 

In the most abject state of her fortune and 
reputation, some vision, either of sleep or of 
fancy, had whispered to Theodora the pleasing 
assurance that she was destined to become the 
spouse of a potent monarch. Conscious of her 
approaching greatness, she returned fromPaph- 
lagonia to Constantinople; assumed, like a skil¬ 
ful actress, a more decent character; relieved 


her poverty by the laudable industry of spin¬ 
ning wool; and affected a life of chastity and 
solitude in a small house, which she afterwards 
changed into a magnificent temple.*^ Her 
beauty, assisted by art or accident, soon attract¬ 
ed, captivated, and fixed, the patrician Justin¬ 
ian, who already reigned with absolute sway 
under the name of his uncle. Perhaps she con¬ 
trived to enhance the value ol a gift which she 
had so often lavished on the meanest of man¬ 
kind; perhaps she inflamed, at first by modest 
delays, and at last by sensual allurements, the 
desires of a lover who, from nature or devotion, 
was addii ted to long vigils and abstemious diet. 
When his first transpoi is had subsided, she still 
maintained the same ascendant over his mind 
by the more solid merit of temper and under¬ 
standing. Justinian delighted to ennoble and 
enrich the ob|ect of his affection: the treasures 
of the East were pouted at her feet, and the 
nephew of Justin was determined, perhaps by 
religious sciuples, to bestow on his concubine 
the sacred and legal character of a wife. But the 
laws ol Rome expressly prohibited the marriage 
of a senator with any Icirulc who had been dis¬ 
honoured by a sersaJe origin or theatrical pro¬ 
fession: the empress Lupicina or Euphemia, a 
baibarian of rustic manners, but of irreproat li¬ 
able virtue, refused to acc( pt a prostitute for 
her niece; and e\en Vigilantia, the superstitious 
mother of Justinian, though she acknowledged 
the wit and beauty of Theodora, was seriously 
apprehensive lest the levity and anogance of 
that artful paramour might corrupt the pi<*ty 
and happiness of her son Ihcse obstacles were 
removed by the inffcxiblc constancy of Justin¬ 
ian. He patiently expected the death of the em¬ 
press; he despised the tears of his mother, who 
soon sunk under the weight of her affliction; 
and a law was promulgated, in the name of the 
emperor Justin, which abolished the rigid juris¬ 
prudence ol antiquity. A glorious repentance 
(the words of the edict) was left open for the 
unhappy females who had prostituted their per¬ 
sons on the theatre, and they were permitted to 
contract a legal union with the most illustrious 
of the Romans.^* This indulgence was speedily 
followed by the solemn nuptials of Jastinian and 
Theodora; her dignity was gradually exalted 
with that of her lover; and, as soon as Justin 
had invested his nephew with the purple, the 
patriarch of Constantinople placed the diadem 
on the heads of the emperor and empress of the 
East. But the usual honours which the severity 
of Roman manners had allowed to the wives of 
princes could not satisfy either the ambition of 
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Theodora or the fondness of Just inian. He seated 
her on the throne as an equal and independent 
colleague in the sovereignty of the empire, and 
an oath of allegiance was imposed on the gover¬ 
nors of the provinces in the joint names of Jus¬ 
tinian and Theodora.'^® The Eastern world fell 
prostrate before the genius and fortune of the 
daughter of Acacius. The prostitute who, in the 
presence of innumerable spectators, had pol¬ 
luted the theatre of Constantinople, was adored 
as a queen in the same city, by grave magis¬ 
trates, orthodox bishops, victorious generals, 
and captive inonarchs.^'* 

Those who believe that the female mind is 
totally depraved by the loss of chastity will 
eagerly listen to all the invectives of private 
envy or popular resentment, which have dis¬ 
sembled the virtues of Th<‘odora, exaggerated 
her vices, and condemned with rigour the venal 
or voluntary sins of the youthful harlot. From a 
motive of shame or contempt, she often declined 
the servile homage of the multitude, escaped 
from the odious light of the cajntal, and passed 
the g-eatest part of the year in the jialaces and 
gardens which were pleasantly seated on the 
sea-coast of the Propontis and the Bosphoru«. 
Her private hours were devoted to the prudent 
as well as grateful care of her beaiitv, tlie luxury 
of the bath and table, and the long slumber of 
the evening and the morning. Her secret apart¬ 
ments \%ere occupied by tlic favourite women 
and eunuchs, whose interests and passions she 
indulged at the expense ot Justice: the inosi 
illustrious personages of the state were crowded 
into a dark and sultry antechamber; and when 
at last, after tedious attendance, they were ad¬ 
mitted to kiss tlic feet of Theodora, they expe¬ 
rienced, as her humour might suggest, the silent 
arrogance of an empress or the capricious levity 
of a comedian. Her rapacious avarice to accum¬ 
ulate an immense trc«isurc may be excused by 
the apprehension of lier husband’s death, which 
could leave no alternative between ruin and 
the thione; and fear as well as ambition might 
exasperate Fheodora against two generals who, 
during a malady of the emperor, had rashly de¬ 
clared that tlicy were not disposed to acquiesce 
in the choice of the capital. But the reproach of 
cruelty, so repugnant even to her softer vices, 
has left an indelible stain on the raemoxy of 
Theodora. Her numerous spies observed and 
zealously reported every action, or word, or 
look, injurious to their royal mistress. Whomso¬ 
ever the>'" accused were cast into her peculiar 
prisons,inaccessible to the inquiries of justice; 
and it was rumoured that the torture of the 
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rack or scourge had been inflicted in the pres¬ 
ence of a female tyrant, insensible to the voice 
of prayer or of pity.^^ Some of these unhappy 
victims perished in deep unwholesome dun¬ 
geons, while others were permitted, after the 
loss of their limbs, their reason, or their fortune, 
to appear in the world, the living monuments 
of her vengeance, which was commonly extend¬ 
ed to the children of those whom she had sus¬ 
pected or injured. The senator or bishop whose 
death or exile Theodora had pronounced, w'as 
delivered to a trusty messenger, and his dili¬ 
gence was quickened by a menace from her 
ow n mouth. “If you fail in the execution of my 
commands, I swear by him who liveth for ever 
that your skin shall be flayed from your Ixidy.”^-* 
If the creed of Theodora had not been tainted 
with heresy, her exemplary devotion might 
have atoned, in the opinion of her contempo¬ 
raries, for pride, avarice, and cruelty; but if she 
employed her influence to assuage the intoler¬ 
ant fury of the emperor, the present age will 
allow some merit to her religion, and much in¬ 
dulgence to her speculative errors.The name 
of Theodora was introduced, with equal hon¬ 
our, in all the pious and charitable foundations 
of Jusiinian; and the most benevolent institu¬ 
tion of his reign may be ascribed to the sym¬ 
pathy of the empress for her less fortunate sis¬ 
ters, who had been seduced or compelled to 
embrace the trade oi prostitution. A palace, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, was con¬ 
verted into a stately and spacious monastery, 
and a liberal rnainlcnaiKC was assigned to five 
hundred women who had been collected from 
the .streets and brothels of (Constantinople. In 
this safe and holy retreat they were devoted to 
j>crpelual confinement; and tlie despair of 
some, who threw themsehes headlong into the 
sea, was lost in the gratitude of the penitents 
who had been delivered from sin and misery by 
their generous benefactress.'^’ The prudence of 
Thexxiora is celebrated by Justinian himscll; 
and his laws are attiibuted to the sage counsels 
of his most I'cvercnd wife, w'hom he had re¬ 
ceived as the gift of the Deit\.'’® Her courage 
was displayed amidst the tumult of the people 
and the terrors of the court. Her chastity, from 
the moment of her union with Justinian, is 
founded on the silence of her implacable ene¬ 
mies; and althougli the daughter of Acacius 
might be satiated with love, vet some applause 
is due to the firmness of a mind which could 
sacrifice pleasure and habit to the stronger 
sense either of duty or interest. The wishes and 
prayers of Theodora could never obtain the 
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blessing of a lawful son, and she buiied an in¬ 
fant daughter, the sole oftspnng of her mar¬ 
riage ” Notwithstanding this disappointment, 
her dominion was ptimant nt and absolute, she 
prescived, bv art or nieiit, the aflec lions of 
Justinian, and their seeming dissensions were 
alwavs fatal to the courtiers who belie\cd them 
to be sincere Pei haps her health had been im¬ 
paired bv the licentiousness oi her youth, but it 
was alwa\s delicate, and she was directed by 
her phvsicians to use the Psthian waini baths 
In thisjouriKS the empress was lollowed b\ the 
Pnetorian pr.rfcct, the great treasurer seveial 
counts and patncians, and a splendid tiain of 
four thousand attendants the highv\a>s were 
re paired at her appi lach, a palate was elected 
for her leception, and as she pissed thrcjugh 
Bitlnnia she distributed liberal alms to the 
churches, the monaste ne s and the hospitals, 
that they might imploie Heave nioi the ustoia- 
tion of hci health '' \t le iigth in the twentv- 
fourth \eai ol her mairiage, and the twentv- 
sceond of her reign, she was eonsumed bv a 
cancer,and the me parable loss was de plored 
bv her husbantl, who, in the loom ol a the atri- 
cal prostitute might have selected the puiest 
and most nejble virgin of the Fast 

II A mateiial ditlerencc mav be obseived 
in the games of antit|uit\ the* most eminent ol 
the Oiceks we re aeteirs, the Romans wcic me re- 
1 > spe^etators The Olvinpic stadium was open 
to wealth, me rit, and ambitiem and if the ean- 
didates could depend on their peisoiial skill and 
activity, they might pursue'the footsteps ol 
Diomede and \Jene laiis and eonduci then own 
horses in the lapid caieer ** Icn twe ntv, lortv 
chariots, were allowed to start at the same in¬ 
stant, a crown of leaves was the reward eil the 
VIC tor, and his fame, with that of his familv and 
country, was chanted in hue strains more dur¬ 
able than monuments ol brass and marble But 
a senator, or even a citizen, conscious ol his 
dignity, would have blushed to expose Ins per¬ 
son or Ins horses in the cue us of Rome Ihe 
games were exhibited at the e \pe nse of the ic- 
public, the magistrates, or the emperois, but 
the reins were abandoned to seivile hands, and 
il the profits of a favourite charioteer some tune s 
exceeded those of an advoc ate, the y must be con¬ 
sidered as the efie ets of popular extravagance*, 
and the high wages of a disgraee ful profe ssion 
The race, in us lust institution, was a simple 
contest of two chariots, whose drive is were dis¬ 
tinguished by uhite and red liveties two addi¬ 
tional colours, a light green and a earulc an blue^ 
were afterwards introduced, and, as the races 


we*ie repeated twenty-five times, one hundred 
chaiiots contiibuUd in the same day to the 
pomp oi the cireus Ihe foui factiom soon ae- 
e{uired a legal establishment and a mysterious 
origin, and the ir lancilul colours were derived 
fiom the vaiiems appearances of nature in the* 
foui seasons of the vtai, the red dog-star ol 
suiiune'r, the snows of winter, the deep shades 
ol autumn, and the cheerful verduic of the 
spimg Another interpretation pieferied llie 
elements to the st tsons, and the struggle of the 
green and blue was supposed to represent the 
eonllut ol the e iiili and sea Iheii respective 
vietoiKs announced eitlur a plentiful harvest 
Ol a prosperous navigition and the hostility of 
the husbandmen and manners was somewJiat 
less absiiid than the blind aidoui ol the Roman 
people, w ho de v ote cl the i liv e s and foi tune s to 
the (olnui uhieh tin v hid espoused Such follv 
was disduiud and indulged bv the wisest 
princes, but the n«iiii( s ol C jlieiil 1 , \eio Vi- 
lelhus \ i rus Coinmodus ( ai lealli, and 1 la 
gabalus wire eniolltd in the blue or green 
(actions of the eiieiis the \ lieepiented then 
Stables, appluided then lavouiites, ehistiscd 
then ant igonisis and destived tlie esteem ol 
thepopuliee In the n itui il eii tilee red imita¬ 
tion ol the ir iinnntis I he bloodv and tiiiniiliu- 
oiis ceinte St c onliniie d to distui b the public le s- 
tivilv till the 11st a^e ol the spe e tae le s ol Rome 
and llieodone hoiii a motive ol justice 01 
alleetion interp(*)sed Ins iiilhoritv to jiioieet 
the gite ns ag.imsl llie violeiue ol i ceinsiil and 
a patrician who wen p ission ite Iv addle ted to 
the blue hiciifin ol the e ire us 

Cejnstantmople adopted ilu lollies though 
not the virtues, ol ane le ni Rome , md the same 
factions ulneh had agililed the circus r ige d 
with le doulde el luTV 111 the Inppodiiiine I rider 
the re ign of An istasiu^ tins popular lie n/v was 
inflamed bv religious /e il, and the gieens who 
had tre aelieiouslv cone e ile d stone s .ind elagee rs 
undci baskets ol fiuit massacred at a sejle mn 
festival thice thousand ol then blue adver¬ 
saries ** I lorn the ea[)ital tins pestilence was 
diflused into the provinces and cities of the 
East, and the* sportive distinction of two e olouis 
piodueed two sirone^ and me eoncilable lae- 
tioiis which shook the foundations ol a feeble 
goveinment ^ Ilu populai dissensions, loimd- 
cd on the most sc nous inteie st or holy picte nee, 
have scaicelv equalled the obstinacy of tins 
wanton discord, which invaded the peace ol 
families, divided liunds and brothcis, and 
tempted the female se x, though seldom seen in 
the circus, to espouse the inclinations of then 
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lovers, or to contradict the wishes of their hus¬ 
bands. Every law, either human or divine, was 
trampled under foot; and as lont? as the party 
was successful, its deluded followers appeared 
careless of private distress or public calamity. 
The licence, without tlie fre«‘doin, of democ¬ 
racy, was revived at Antioch and Constanti¬ 
nople, and the support of a fart ion became 
necessary to every candidat<‘ for ci\ il or eccle¬ 
siastical honours. A secret attachment to the 
family or sect of Anastasiu^ was iinput'‘d to the 
jrreens; the blues were zealouslv devoted to the 
cause of orthodoxy and Justinian.*'* and their 
i»rateful patron protected, about liv«* sears, iJie 
disorders of a faction whose seasf mable tumults 
overawed the palace, the s«‘nale, and the capi¬ 
tals of the E;ist. Insolent with royal lavour, the 
blues alfceted to strike terror liy a peculiar and 
barbaric dress—the lom; hair of the Huns, 
their close sleeses and ample garments, a lofty 
st«'p, and a sonorous voice. In the day thev con¬ 
cealed their l\vo-cdu[ed poniards, but in the 
nis?ht they boldly ass(‘mbled in arms and in 
numerous bands, prt‘par(‘d for everv an <jf 
vir*'*!" and rtipine, '1 heir adversaries of lh(‘ 
"reen faction, or even inolIensi\e citizens, were 
stripped and often inuidered bv these iuk turnal 
robbers, and it became dani’emus t<j w<‘ar any 
p;old buttons or i>irdles, or to ap])ear at a late 
hour in the streets ol a |)cae<*ful capital. A dar- 
intf spiiit, risini* with impmiitv, proceeded to 
violate the sah't’uard of prisaie lious«‘s; and 
hre was emploved to facilitate the .itt«iek, or to 
conct’al the crimes, of these factious lioters. No 
place was sal<* or sanecl from their depreda¬ 
tions; to gratify either avarice cjr revenue they 
profusedv spilt the blood of the innocent; 
churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
nmrdn*.s, and il was the boast of the a.ssassins 
th.it lh<‘ir dexterity could ahvavs inlliet a mortal 
wound with a single strok<* of their dai^ger. Fhe 
dissolute voulh ol Cloiist.mtinopie adopted the 
blue livery of disorder; the laws were silent, and 
the bonds of soci<*ty were relaxed; creditorsw'cre 
compelled to resign their obligations; judi'es to 
reverse their sentence'; masters to enfranchise 
their slaves; fathers to supply the extras a^ance 
of their children; noble m.itrons were ])rosti- 
tuted to the lust of their servants; beautiful boys 
were torn from the arms c^f their jiarents; and 
wives, unless they preferred a \ohiiUary death, 
were ravished in the prt‘senee of their hus¬ 
bands.'* I'he despair of the £>recns, who were 
persecuted by their enemies and deserted by 
the magistrate, assumed the privilege of de¬ 
fence, perhaps of retaliation; but tliose who 


survived the combat were dragged to execu¬ 
tion, and the unhappy fugitives, escaping to 
woods and caverns, preyed without mercy on 
the society from w'hcnce they were expelled. 
Those ministers of justice who had courage to 
punish the crimes and to brave the resentment 
of the blues l>ecame the victims of their indis¬ 
creet zeal: a prirfect of Constantinople fled for 
refuge to the holy sepulchre, a count of the 
East was ignoininiously whipped, and a gover¬ 
nor of Cilicia w'as hanged, by the order of 
Theodora, on the tomb of two assassins whom 
he had condemned for the murder of his groom, 
and a daring attack upon his own lifc.^*' An as¬ 
piring candidate may be tempted to build his 
greatness on the public confusion, but il is the 
int<*n*st as well as duly of a sovereign to main¬ 
tain the authority of the laws. The first edict of 
Justinian, which was often repeat<*d and some¬ 
times executed, announced his firm resolution 
to support the innocent, and to chastise the 
guilty, of every denomination and colour. Yet 
the balance of justice was still inclined in favour 
ol the blue faction, by the secret alfection. the 
habits, and the fears of the emperor; his equity, 
after an apparent struggle, submitted without 
reluctance to the implacable passions of Theo¬ 
dora, and the empress never forgot or forgave 
the injuries of the comedian. At the accession 
of the younger Justin, the proclamation of equal 
and rigorous justice indirectly condemned the 
partiality of the former reign. ‘‘Yo blues, Jus¬ 
tinian is no more! ye greens, he is still alive 
A sedition, w'hich almost laid Constantinople 
in ashes, was excited bv the mutual hatred and 
rnoinenlary reconciliation of the two factions. 
In the fifth vear of his reign Justinian celebrated 
the festival of the ides of January: the games 
wcTC inct'ssantlv disturbed by the clamorous 
discontent of liie greens; till the twcniN-setond 
race the cmpenir maintained his silent gra\itv; 
at length, yielding to his imj)aiience, he conde¬ 
scended to hold, in abrupt sentences, and by 
the voice of a crier, the most singular dialogue'*'* 
that ever passed between a prince and his sub¬ 
jects. I heir lii-si complaints were respectful and 
modest; they accused the subordinate ministers 
ol oppression, and prodaiined their wishes lor 
the long life and victory of the emperor. “Be 
patient and aitenthc, \e insolent railers!" ex¬ 
claimed Justinian; “be mute, yc Jews, Samari¬ 
tans, and Manich.Tans!'* The greens still at¬ 
tempted to aw'akeii his compassion. “We are 
poor, we are innocent, we are injured, we dare 
not pass through ilic streets: a general persecu¬ 
tion is exercised against our name and colour. 
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Let us die, O emperor! but let us die by your 
command, and for your service!** But the repe¬ 
tition of partial and passionate invectives de¬ 
graded, in their eyes, the majesty of the purple; 
they renounced allegiance to the prince who 
refused justice to his people, lamented that the 
father of Justinian had been born, and branded 
his son with the opprobrious names of a homi¬ 
cide, an ass, and a perjured tyrant. “Do you 
despise your lives?** cried the indignant mon- 
arcii. The blues rose with fury from their scats, 
their hostile clamours thundered in the hippo¬ 
drome, and their adversaries, deserting the un¬ 
equal contest, spread terror and despair through 
the streets of Constantinople. At this dangerous 
moment, seven nott'irious assassins of both fac¬ 
tions, who had been condemned by the praefcct, 
were carried round the city, and afterwards 
transported to the place of execution in the 
suburb of Pera. Four were immediately be¬ 
headed; a fifth was hanged; but, when the 
same punishment was inflicted on the remain¬ 
ing two, the rope broke, they fell alive to the 
ground, the populace applauded their escape, 
and the monks of St. Conon, issuing from the 
neighbouring convent, conveyed them in a boat 
to the sanctuary of the church. As one of these 
criminals was of the blue, and the other of the 
green, livery, the two factions were equally pro¬ 
voked by the cruelty of their oppressor or the 
ingratitude of their patron, and a short truce 
was concluded till they had delivered their 
prisoners and satisfied their revenge. The palace 
of the prscfect, who withstood the seditious tor¬ 
rent, was instantly burnt, his officers and guards 
were massacred, the prisons were forced open, 
and freedom was restored to those who could 
only use it for the public destruction. A military 
force which had been despatched to the aid of 
the civil magistrate was fiercely encountered by 
an armed multitude, whose numbers and bold¬ 
ness continually increased: and the Heruli, the 
wildest barbarians in the service of the empire, 
overturned the priests and their relics, which, 
from a pious motive, had been rashly interposed 
to separate the bloody conflict. The tumult was 
exasperated by this sacrilege; the people fought 
with enthusiasm in the c;^u 9 e of God; the wom¬ 
en, from the roofs and windows, showered 
stones on the heads of the soldiers, who darted 
firebrands against the houses; and the various 
flames, which had been kindled by the hands 
of citizens and strangers, spread without con¬ 
trol over the face of the city. The conflagration 
involved the cathedral of St. Sophia, the baths 
of Zeuxippus, a part of the palace from the first 


entrance to the altar of Mars, and the long 
portico from the palace to the forum of Con¬ 
stantine: a large hospital, with the sick patients, 
was consumed; many churches and stately edi¬ 
fices were destroyed; and an immense treasure 
of gold and silver was cither melted or lost. 
From such scenes of horror and distress the wise 
and wealthy citizens escaped over the Bospho¬ 
rus to the Asiatic side, and during five days 
Constantinople was abandoned to the factions, 
whose watchword, Nika, vanquish! has given a 
name to this memorable sedition.® 

As long as the factions were divided, the 
triumphant blues and desponding greens ap¬ 
peared to behold w'ith the same indifference the 
disorders of the state. They agreed to censure 
the corrupt management of justice and the 
finance; and the two responsible ministers, the 
artful Tribonian and the rapacious John of 
Cappadocia, were loudly arraigned as the 
authors of the public misery. The peaceful 
murmurs of the people would have been dis¬ 
regarded: they were heard with respect when 
the city was in flames; the quaestor and the 
pra‘fcct were instantly lenioved, and their of¬ 
fices were filled by two senators of blameless in¬ 
tegrity. After this popular eoncession Justinian 
proceeded to the hippodrome to confess his own 
errors, and to accept the repentance of his 
grateful subjects; but they distrusted his assur¬ 
ances, though solemnly pronounced in the pres¬ 
ence of the holy gospels; and the empeior, 
alarmed by their distrust, retreated with pre¬ 
cipitation to the strong fortress of the palace. 
The obstinacy of the tumult was now imputed 
to a secret and ambitious conspiracy, and a 
suspicion was entertained that the insurgents, 
more especially the green faction, had been 
supplied with arms and money by Hyp«'itius and 
Pompey, two patricians who could neither for¬ 
get with honour, nor rcmemljer with safety, 
that they were the nephews of the emperor 
Anastdsius. Capriciously trusted, disgraced, and 
pardoned by the jealous levity of the monarch, 
they had appeared as loyal servants before the 
throne, and, during five days of the tumult, 
they were detained as important hostages; till 
at length, the fears of Justinian prevailing over 
his prudence, he viewed the two brothers in the 
light of spies, perhaps of assassins, and sternly 
commanded them to depart from the palace. 
After a fruitless representation that obedience 
might lead to involuntary treason, they retired 
to their houses, and in the morning of the sixtii 
day Ilypatius was surrounded and seized by 
the people, who, regardless of his virtuous re- 
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sistance and the tears of his wife, transported 
their favourite to the Forum of Constantine, and, 
instead of a diadem, placed a rich collar on his 
head. If the usurper, who afterwards pleaded 
the merit of his delay, had complied with the 
advice of his senate, and urged the fury of the 
multitude, their first irresistible effort might 
have oppressed or expelled his trembling com¬ 
petitor. The Byzantine palace enjoyed a free 
communication with the sea, vessels lay ready 
at the garden-stairs, and a secret resolution was 
already formed to convey the emperor with his 
family and treasures to a safe retreat at some 
distance from the capital. 

Justinian was lost, if the prostitute whom he 
raised from the theatre had not renounced the 
timidity as well as the virtues of her sex. In the 
midst of a council where Belisarius was present, 
Theodora alone displayed the spirit of a hero, 
and she alone, without apprehending his future 
haired, could save the emperor from the immi¬ 
nent danger and his unworthy fears. “If flight,” 
said the consort ol Justinian, “were the only 
means of safety, yet I should disdain to flv. 
Dea'h 1. llic condition of our birth, but they 
who have reigned should never survive the loss 
of dignity and dominion. I implore Heaven 
that I may never be seen, not a day, without 
iny diadem and purple; that I may no longer 
behold the light w'hen 1 cease to be saluted 
with the name of t|ue<*n. If you resolve, O 
Ctcsar! to fly, you have treasures; behold the 
sea, you have ships; but tremble lest the desire 
of life should cxj)ose you to wretched exile and 
ignominious death. For my own part, I adhere 
to the maxim ol antiquity, that the throne is a 
gloiious .sepulchre.” 'Fhe firmness of a woman 
rcsUircd the courage to deli Iterate and act, and 
courage soon discovers the resources of the most 
de.spcrate situation. It was an easy and a de¬ 
cisive measure to revive the animosity of the 
factions; the blues were astonished at their own 
guilt and folly, that a trifling injury should pro¬ 
voke them to conspire with their implacable 
enemies against a gracious and liberal bene¬ 
factor; they again proclaimed the majesty of 
Justinian; and the greens, with their upstart 
cinpieror, w’erc left alone in the hippodrome. 
The fidelity of the guards was doubtful; but the 
military force of Justinian consisted in three 
thousand veterans, who had Ix'en trained to 
valour and discipline in the Persian and Illyrian 
wars. Under the command of Belisarius and 
Mundus, they silently marched in two divisions 
from the palace, forced their obscure way 
through narrow passages, expiring flames, and 


falling edifices, and burst open at the same 
moment the two opposite gates of the hippo¬ 
drome. In this narrow space the disorderly and 
affrighted crowd was incapable of resisting on 
either side a firm and regular attack; the blues 
signalised the fury of their repentance, and it is 
computed that al>ovc thirty thousand persons 
were slain in the merciless and promiscuous 
carnage of the day. Hypatius w^as dragged from 
his throne, and conducted with his brother 
Pompey to the feet of the emperor; they im¬ 
plored his clemency, but their crime was mani¬ 
fest, their innocence uncertain, and Justinian 
had been too much terrified to forgive. The 
next morning the two nephews of Anastasius, 
with eighteen illustrious accomplices, of patri¬ 
cian or consular rank, were privately executed 
by the soldiers, their bodies were throwm into 
the sea, their palaces razed, and their fortunes 
confiscated. The hippodrome itself was con¬ 
demned, during several years, to a mournful 
silence; with the restoration of the games the 
same disorders revived, and the blue and green 
factions continued to afflict the reign of Justin¬ 
ian, and to disturb the tranquillity of the 
Eastern empire.^ 

III. That empire, after Rome was barbarous, 
still embraced the nations whom she had con¬ 
quered beyond the Hadriatic, and as far as the 
frontiers of /Ethiopia and Persia. Justinian 
reigned o\ er sixty-four provinces and nine hun¬ 
dred and thirty-five citieshis dominions w’crc 
blessed by nature with the advantages of soil, 
situation, and climate, and the improvements 
of human art had been perpetually diffused 
along the coast of the Mediterranean and the 
hanks of the Nile from ancient Troy to the 
Egv'plian Thebes. Abraham^ had been »*elie\ed 
by the well-known plenty of Egypt; the same 
country, a small and populous tract, was silU 
capable of exporting each year two hundred 
and sixty thousand quarters of wheat for the 
use of C'.onstantinoplc;'''’ and the capital of Jus¬ 
tinian was supplied with the manufactures of 
Sidon fifteen centuries after they had been cele¬ 
brated in the poems of Homer.*" The annual 
powers of vegetation, instead of being exhausted 
by two thousand harvests, were renewed and 
invigorated by skilful husbandry, rich manure, 
and seasonable repose. The breed of domestic 
animals w'as infinitely multiplied. Plantations, 
buildings, and the instruments of labour and 
luxury, which are more durable than the term 
of human life, wrre accumulated by the care of 
successive generations. Tradition preserv'ed, and 
experience simplified, the humble practice of 
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the arts; society was enriched by the division of 
labour and the facilit> ol exchange, and e\ery 
Roman was lodged, clotlied, and subsisted by 
the industry of a thousand hands The 1 men¬ 
tion of the loom and distaff has been piously 
ascribed to the gods In c\ery age a variety of 
animal and vegetable productions, hair, skins, 
wool, flax, cotton, and at length u/X, have been 
skilfully manufactured to hide or adorn the 
human body, they were stained with’ an infu¬ 
sion of permanent colours, and the pencil was 
successfully employed to improve the labouis 
of the loom In the choice of those colours®® 
which imitate the beauties of nature, the frie- 
dom of taste and fashion was indulged, but the 
deep purple®® whi< h the Phoenicians extracted 
from a shtll-fish was restrained to the sacred 
person and palace of the emptror, and the pen¬ 
alties of treason were denounced against the 
ambitious subjects who dared to usurp the pre¬ 
rogative of the throne 

I need not explain that is originally 

spun from the bowels of a caterpillar, and that 
It comooses the golden tomb from whence a 
worm emeiges in the form of a butterfly Till 
the reign of Justinian, the silkworms who feed 
on the leaves of the whiU mulbcrry-trcc were 
confined to China, those of the pine, the oak, 
and the ash were common in the forests both of 
Asia and Europe, but as their educitioii is more 
difficult, and their produce more uncertain, 
they were generally neglected, except in the 
little island of Ceos, near the coast of Attica 
A thin gauze was procured from th( ir wc bs, and 
this Cean manufacture, the invention of a 
woman, for icmale use, was long admired both 
in the East and at Rome Whatevt r suspicions 
may be raised by the garments of the Modes 
and Assyrians, Virgil is the most ancient wriUr 
who expressly mentions the soft wool whic h was 
combed fiom the trees of the Seres or C hincst 
and this natural error, less marvellous than the 
truth, was slowly corrected by the knowledge of 
a valuable insect, the first artificei of the luxury 
of nations That rare and elegant luxury was 
censured, in the reign of Tiberius, by the grav¬ 
est of the Romans, and Pliny, in affected though 
forcible language, has condemned the thirst of 
gam, which explored the last confines of the 
earth for the pernicious purpose of exposing to 
the public eye naktd draperies and transparent 
matrons ®® A dress which showed the turn of 
the limbs and colour of the skin might gratify 
vanity or provoke desire, the silks which had 
been closely woven in China were •’ometirnes 
unravelled by the Phoenician women, and the 


precious materials were multiplied by a looser 
texture, and the intermixture of linen threads 
Two hundred years after the age of Pliny the 
use of pure or even of mixed silks was confined 
to the female sex, till the opulent citizens of 
Rome and the provinces were insensibly famil¬ 
iarised with the example of Elagabalus, the fust 
who, by this cflcminatc habit, had sullied the 
dignity of an emperor and a man Aurclian 
complained that a pound of silk was sold at 
Rome for twelve ounces of gold, but the supply 
increased with the demand, and the prue 
diminished with the supply If accident or 
monopoly sorm times raised the value c\fn 
above the standaid of Aurclian, the manufac¬ 
turers of I vre and Bery tus were sometimes com¬ 
pelled, by the operation of the same causes to 
content themselves with a ninth part of that 
extravagant rate ®‘* A law was thought neces¬ 
sary to disci iinm ite the dre ss of comedians fi orn 
that of scnatcjrs, and of the silk exported from 
Its native eountr\ the lar grcaiei part was con¬ 
sumed b> the subpcls of Jiistiniin Thtv w<n 
still more intiniatelv acquainted with a shell¬ 
fish of the Mcclitiri mean, sum lined the silk¬ 
worm ol the sea the line wool or Imr bv whicli 
the mother of-pcirl affixes itself to the rock is 
now manufactiued for cuiiosity rather linn 
use, and a robe obt iint d from the s inv singular 
materials was the gift ol th( Roman tinperoi 
to the salr ips ol Ai nu ni i ^ 

A valuable un n li ineiisc ot small bulk is 
capable cji elefraMiig the expense of land ( ir- 
nage, and the cirivans traversed the whole 
latitude cjI Asi i in two huridicd and forts three 
days from the Chine se ocean to the sea co ist ol 
Syria Silk w is iinmediati ly delivered to the 
Romans by the IVrsian merchants,®’ who Irt- 
qucnled the i iirs of Armenia and Nisibis, but 
this Hade which in the intervals of tiuee w is 
oppiesseel bv avaiiee and jealousy, was lot illy 
inUirupttd bv the long wars of the rival luon- 
archies Ihe Great King might proudly num¬ 
ber Sogdian 1, and even Serica among the piov- 
inces of his empin but his real dominion was 
boundc d by the Oxus, and his useful inte re 011 rs( 
with the Sogdoites beyond the river, depende.d 
on the pleasure of their conquerors, the white 
Huns and the Turks, who successively reigned 
ovei that industnous people Yet the most sa\ - 
age dominion has not extirpated the seeds of 
agnculturc and commerce in a region which is 
celebrated as one of the four gardens of Asia, 
the cities of Samarcand and Bexhara are ad¬ 
vantageously stated for the exchange of its 
various productions, and their merchants pur- 
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chased from the Chinese** the raw or manufac- 
tured silk which they transported into Persia 
for the use of the Roman empire. In the vain 
capital of China the Sogdian caravans were 
entertained as the suppliant embassies of tribu¬ 
tary kingdoms, and, if they returned in safety, 
the bold adventure was rewarded with exorbi¬ 
tant gain. But the clifTicult and perilous march 
from Samarcand to the first town of Shensi 
could not be performed in less than sixty, 
eighty, or one hundred days; as soon as they 
had passed the jaxartes they entered the desert, 
and the wandering hordes, unless they are re¬ 
strained by armies and garrisons, have alwa\s 
considered the citi/cn and the traveller as the 
objects of lawful rapine. I'o escape the 'Partar 
robl>ers and the tyrants of Persia, the silk-cara¬ 
vans explored a more southern road: they 
traversed the mountains of 'I’hibet. descended 
the streams of the Ganges or the Indus, and 
patiently expected, in the ports of Gu/erat and 
Malabar, the annual fleets of the West."® But 
th(‘ dangers of the desert were foiinil less intol- 
erabh' than toil, hunger, and the loss of time; 
the atlemnt w'as seldom nmewed, and the only 
J’iUropean who has passed that unfrequented 
way aj)plauds his own diligence that, in nine 
months after his departure from Pekin, he 
reached the mouth of the Indus. 'Fhe ocean, 
howevtT, was open to the free coinmunicatioii 
of nninkind. From the great river 10 the tro[)ic 
of Cancer the provinces of China wen* subdued 
and ( ivilised bv the emperors of the North; they 
weie tilled about the time of the (Christian era 
with cities and men, mulberry-trees and their 
precious inhabitants; and if the ('hinese, with 
the knowledge of the compa.ss, had possessed 
I he genius of the Greeks or Phcrnicians, they 
might have spread their discoveries ewer the 
southern hemisphere. I am not cpialihed to 
examine, and I am not disposc'd to believ’e, their 
distant voyage's to the Persian Gulf or the Cape 
of (iood Hope; but their ancestors might equal 
the labours and success of the present race, and 
the s|)here cif their navigation might c'xtend 
from the isles of Japan to the straits of Malacca, 
the Pillars, if w'C may apply that name, of an 
Oric'ntal Hc'rculc's.^*' Without losing sight of 
land, they might sail along the coast to the ex¬ 
treme promontory of Achin, which is annually 
visited by ten or twelve ships laden with the 
productions, the manufactures, and even the 
artificers of China; the island of Sumatra and 
the oppo.site peninsula are faintly delinc'ated‘‘ 
as the regions of gold and silver, and the trading 
cities named in the geography of Ptoleinv may 


indicate that this wealth was not solely derived 
from the mines. The direct interval between 
Sumatra and Ceylon is about three hundred 
Ic'agues; the Chinese and Indian navigators 
were conducted by the flight of birds and peri¬ 
odical winds, and the ocean might be securely 
traversed in square-built ships, w'hich, instead 
of iron, were sew'ed together with the strong 
thread of the ccx:oanut. C^cylon, Screndib, or 
Taprobana was divided between tW'O hostile 
princes, one of whom possessed the mountains, 
the elephants, and the luminous carbuncle, and 
the other enjoyed the more solid riches of do¬ 
mestic industry, foreign trade, and the capa¬ 
cious harbour of Trinqucmale. which received 
and dismissed the Hecis of the* East and West. 
In this hospitable isle, at an equal distance (as 
it was computed) from their respective coun¬ 
tries, the silk-merchants of China, who had col¬ 
lected in their voyages aloes, cloves, nutmeg, 
and sandal-wood, maintained a free and bene¬ 
ficial commerce with the inhabitants of the 
Persian Gulf. The subjects of the Great King 
e.xalied, without a rival, his power and magnifi¬ 
cence; and the Roman, who (onlounded their 
vanity by comparing his paltrv coin with a 
gold medal of the emperor Anasiasius, had 
sailed to C'eylon, in an /Ethiopian shi{>, as a 
simple passenger. 

As silk became of indispensable use, the em¬ 
peror Justinian saw with concern that the Per¬ 
sians had occupied by land and sea the monop¬ 
oly of this important supply, and that the 
wealth of his subjects was continually drained 
bv a nation of enemies and idolatoi-s. An active 
government would have restored the trade of 
Egypt and the navigation of the Red Sea, 
W'hich had decaved with the prosperity of the 
empire; and the Roman vessels might have 
sailed fur the purchd.se of silk to the ports of 
Ck'vlon, of Malacca, or even of ("hina. Justinian 
cmljraced a more humble expedient, and solic¬ 
ited the aid of his Christian allies, the/Ethio¬ 
pians of Abyssinia, who had recently acquired 
the arts of navigation, the spirit of trade, and 
th<' seaport of Adulis,"® still decorated w ith the 
trophies of a Grecian conejueror. Along the 
African coast they penetrated to the equator in 
search of gold, emeralds, and aromatics; but 
they wisely declined an unequal competition, 
in which they must be always prevented by the 
vicinity of the Persians to the markets of India: 
and the emperor submitted to the disappoint¬ 
ment till his w'ishes were gratified by an unex¬ 
pected event. The Gospel had been preached 
to the Indians: a bishop already governed the 
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Christians of St. Thomas on the pepper*coast of 
Malabar; a church was planted in Ceylon, and 
the missionaries pursued the footsteps of com¬ 
merce to the extremities of Asia.’^ Two Persian 
monks had long resided in China, perhaps in 
the royal city of Nankin, the seat of a monarch 
addicted to foreign superstitions, and who ac¬ 
tually received an embassy from the isle of Cey¬ 
lon. Amidst their pious occupations they 
viewed with a curious eye the common dress of 
the Chinese, the manufactures of silk, and the 
myriads of silkworms, whose education (cither 
on trees or in houses) had once been considered 
as the labour of queens.'^® They soon discovered 
that it was impracticable to transport the short¬ 
lived insect, but that in the eggs a numerous 
progeny might be preserved and multiplied in 
a distant climate. Religion or interest had more 
power over the Persian monks than the love of 
their country: after a long journey they arrived 
at Constantinople, imparted their project to 
the emperor, and were liberally encouraged by 
the gifts and promises of Justinian. To the his¬ 
torians of that prince a campaign at the foot of 
Mount Caucasus has seemed more deserving of 
a minute relation than the labours of these 
missionaries of commerce, who again entered 
China, deceived a jealous people by concealing 
the eggs of the silkworm in a hollow cane, and 
returned in triumph with the spoils of the East. 
Under their direction the eggs were hatched at 
the proper season by the artificial heat of dung; 
the worms were fed with mulberry-leaves; they 
lived and laboured in a foreign climate; a suffi¬ 
cient number of butterflies saved to propa¬ 
gate the race,^and trees were planted to supply 
the nourishment of the rising generations. Ex¬ 
perience and reflection corrected the errors of a 
new attempt, and the Sogdoite ambassadors 
acknowledged in the succeeding reign that the 
Romans were not inferior to the natives of 
China in the education of the insects and the 
manufactures of silk,^® in which both China and 
Constantinople have been surpassed by the in¬ 
dustry of modern Europe. I am not insensible 
of the benefits of elegant luxury; yet I reflect 
with some pain that if the importers of silk had 
introduced the art of printing, already prac¬ 
tised by the Chinese, the comedies of Menander 
and the entire decads of Livy would have been 
perpetuated in the editions of the sixth century. 
A larger view of the globe might at least have 
promoted the improvement of speculative 
science; but the Christian geography was forci¬ 
bly extracted from texts of Scripture, and the 
study of nature was the surest symptom of an 


unbelieving mind. The orthodox faith confined 
the habitable world to one temperate zone, and 
represented the earth as an oblong surface, four 
hundred days’ journey in length, two hundred 
in breadth, encompassed by the ocean and cov¬ 
ered by the solid crystal of the firmament.’^ 
IV. The subjects of Justinian were dissatisfied 
with the times and with the gove»-nment. Eu¬ 
rope was overrun by the barbarians and Asia 
by the monks: the poverty of the West discour¬ 
aged the trade and manufactures of the East: 
the produce of labour was consumed by the un¬ 
profitable servants of the church, the state, and 
the army; and a rapid decrease was felt in the 
fixed and circulating capitals which constitute 
the national wealth. The public distress had 
been alleviated by the economy of Anastasius. 
and that prudent emperor accumulated an im¬ 
mense treasure while he delivered his people 
from the most odious or oppressive taxes. Their 
gratitude universally applauded the abolition 
of the gold of affhclton^ a personal tribute on the 
industiy of the poor,^** but more intolerable, as 
it should seem, in the form than in the sub¬ 
stance, since the flourishing city of Edcssa paid 
only one hundred and forty pounds of gold, 
which was collected in four years from ten thou¬ 
sand artificers.^'* Yet such was the parsimony 
which supported this liberal di.sposition, that, 
in a reign of twenty-seven years, Ana.stasius 
saved from his annual revtnuc the enormous 
sum of thirteen millions sterling, or three hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand pounds of gold.''® 
His example was neglected, and his treasure 
was abused, by the nephew' oi Justin. The riches 
of Justinian were speedily exhausted by alms 
and buildings, by ambitious wars and ignomin¬ 
ious treaties. His revenues were found inade¬ 
quate to his expenses. Every ait was tried to 
extort from the people the gold and silver which 
he scattered with a lavish hand from Persia to 
France:**^ his reign was marked by the vicissi¬ 
tudes, or rather by the combat, of rapaciousness 
and avarice, of splendour and poverty; he lived 
with the reputation of hidden treasures,®* and 
bequeathed to his successor the payment of his 
debts,*® Such a character has been justly ac¬ 
cused by the voice of the people and ofposterity: 
but public discontent is credulous; private mal¬ 
ice is bold; and $, lover of truth will peruse with 
a suspicious eye the instructive anecdotes of 
Procopius. I'hc secret historian represents only 
the vices of Justinian, and those vices are dark¬ 
ened by his malevolent pencil. Ambiguous ac¬ 
tions are imputed to the worst motives: error is 
confounded with guilt, accident with design, 
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and laws with abuses; the partial injustice of a 
moment is dexterously applied as the general 
maxim of a reign of thirty-two years: the em¬ 
peror alone is made responsible for the faults 
of his officers, the disorders of the times, and 
the corruption of his subjects; and even the 
calamities of nature, plagues, earthquakes, and 
inundations, are imputed to the prince of the 
daemons, who had mischieviously assumed the 
form of Justinian.®^ 

After this precaution I shall briefly relate the 
anecdotes of avarice and rapine under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: 1 . Justinian was so p.ofusc that 
he could not be liberal. The civil and military 
officers, when they were admitted into the ser¬ 
vice of the palace, obtained a humble rank and 
a moderate stipend; they ascended by seniority 
to a station of affluence and repose; the annual 
pensions, of which the most honourable class 
was abolished by Justinian, amounted to four 
hundred thousand pounds; and this domestic 
economy w'as deplored by the venal or indigent 
courtiers as the last outrage on the majesty of 
the empire. The posts, the salaries of physicians, 
and the nocturnal illuminations were objects of 
more geneial concern; and the cities might 
justly complain that he usurped the municipal 
revenues which had been appropriated to these 
useful institutions. Even the soldiers were in¬ 
jured ; and such was the decay of military spirit, 
that they were injured with impunity. The em¬ 
peror refused at the return of each fifth year the 
customary donative of five pieces of gold, re¬ 
duced his veterans to beg their bread, and suf¬ 
fered unpaid armies to melt away in the wars 
of Italy and Persia. II. The humanity of his 
predecessors had always remitted, in some aus¬ 
picious circumstance of their reign, the arrears 
of the public tribute, and they dexterously as¬ 
sumed the merit of resigning those claims which 
it was impracticable to enforce. “Justinian, in 
the space of thirty-two years, has never granted 
a similar indulgence; and many of his subjects 
have renounced the possession of those lands 
whose value is insufficient to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of the treasury. To the cities which had 
suffered by hostile inroads Anastasius promised 
a general exemption of seven years: the prov¬ 
inces of Justinian have been ravaged by the 
Persians and Arabs, the Huns and Sclavonians; 
but his vain and ridiculous dispensation of a 
single year lias been confined to those places 
which were actually taken by the enemy.” Such 
is the language of the secret historian, who ex¬ 
pressly denies that any indulgence was granted 
to Palestine after the revolt of the Samaritans; 
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a false and odious charge, confuted by the au¬ 
thentic record which attests a relief of thirteen 
centenaries of gold (fifty-two thousand pounds) 
obtained for that desolate province by the inter¬ 
cession of St. Sabas.®® III. Procopius has not 
condescended to explain the system of taxation, 
which fell like a hailstorm upon the land, like a 
devouring pestilence on its inhabitants: but we 
should become the accomplices of his malignity 
if we imputed to Justinian alone the ancient, 
though rigorous principle, that a whole district 
should be condemned to sustain the partial loss 
of the persons or property of individuals. The 
Annona^ or supply of corn for the use of the army 
and capital, was a grievous and arbitrary exac¬ 
tion, which exceeded, perhaps in a tenfold pro¬ 
portion, the ability of the farmer; and his dis¬ 
tress was aggravated by the partial injustice of 
weights and measures, and the expense and 
labour of distant carriage. In a time of scarcity 
an extraordinary requisition was made to the 
adjacent provinces of Thrace, Bithynia, and 
Phrygia: but the proprietors, after a wearisome 
journey and a perilous navigation, received so 
inadequate a compensation, that they would 
have chosen the alternative of delivering both 
the corn and price at the doors of their gran¬ 
aries. These precautions might indicate a ten¬ 
der solicitude for the welfare of the capital; yet 
Constantinople did not escape the rapacious 
despotism of Justinian. Till his reign the straits 
of the Bosphorus and Hellespont were open to 
the freedom of trade, and nothing was prohibit¬ 
ed except the exportation of arms for the ser\’ice 
of the barbarians. At each of these gates of the 
city a praptor was stationed, the minister of Im¬ 
perial avarice; heavy customs were imposed on 
the vessels and their merchandise; the oppres¬ 
sion was retaliated on the helpless consumer; 
the poor were afflicted by the artificial scarcity 
and exorbitant price of the market; and a 
people accustomed to depend on the liberality 
of their prince might sometimes complain of the 
deficiency of water and bread.*® The aerial trib¬ 
ute, without a name, a law, or a definite object, 
was an annual gift of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, which the emperor accepted 
from his Praetorian prefect; and the means of 
payment were abandoned to the discretion of 
that powerful magistrate. IV. Even such a tax 
was less intolerable than the privilege of monop¬ 
olies, which checked the fair competition of in¬ 
dustry, and, for the sake of a small and dis¬ 
honest gain, imposed an arbitrary burden on the 
wants and luxury of the subject. “As soon (I 
transcribe the Anecdotes) as the exclusive sale 
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of silk was usurped by the Imperial treasurer, a 
whole people, the manufacturers of Tyre and 
Berytus, was reduced to extreme misery, and 
cither perished with hunger or fled to the hos¬ 
tile dominions of Persia.” A province might 
sufl'er by the decay of its manufactures, but in 
this example of silk Procopius has partially over¬ 
looked the inestimable and lasting benefit 
which the empire received from the curiosity 
of Justinian. His addition of one-scverith to the 
ordinary price of copper-money may be inter¬ 
preted with the same candour; and the altera- 
tioiu which might be wise, appears to have been 
innocent; since he neither alloyed the purity 
nor enhanced the value of the gold coin,*'’ the 
legal measure of public and private pa>mients. 
V. The ample jurisdiction required by the 
farmers of the revenue to accomplish their en¬ 
gagements might be placed in an odious light, 
as if they had purchased from the emperor the 
lives and fortunes of their fcllow'-citi/cns. And 
a more direct sale of honours and offices was 
transacted in the palace, with the permission, 
or at least with the connivance, of Justinian and 
Theodora. The claims of merit, even those of 
favour, were disregarded, and it was almost 
reasonable to expect that the bold adventurer 
who had undertaken the trade of a magistrate 
should find a rich compensation for infamy, 
labour, danger, the debts which he had con¬ 
tracted, and the heavy interest which he paid. 
A sense of the disgrace and mischief of this 
venal practice at length awakened the slumber¬ 
ing virtue of Justinian; and he attempted, by 
the sanction of oaths*® and pifnalties, to guard 
the integrity of his government: but at the end 
of a year of perjury his rigorous edict was sus¬ 
pended, and corruption licentiously abused her 
triumph over the impotence of the laws. VI. The 
testament of Eulalius, count of the domestics, 
declared the emperor his sole heir, on condi¬ 
tion, however, that he should discharge his 
debts and legacies, allow to his three daughters 
a decent maintenance, and bestow each of them 
in marriage, with a portion of ten pounds of 
gold. But the splendid fortune of Eulalius had 
been consumed by fire, and the inventory of his 
goods did not exceed the trifling sum of five 
hundred and sixty-four pieces of gold. A similar 
instance in Grecian history admonished the em¬ 
peror of the honourable part prescribed for his 
imitation. He checked the selfish murmurs of 
the treasury, applauded the confidence of his 
friend, discharged the legacies and debts, edu¬ 
cated the three virgins under the eye of the 
empress Theodora, and doubled the marriage- 


portion which had satisfied the tenderness of 
their father."® The humanity of a prince (for 
princes cannot be generous) is entitled to some 
praise; yet even in this act of virtue we may 
discover the inveterate custom of supplanting 
the legal or natural heirs which Procopius im¬ 
putes to the reign of Justinian. His charge is 
supported by eminent names and scandalous 
examples; neither widows nor orphans were 
spared; and the art of soliciting, or extorting, or 
supposing testaments, was beneficially practised 
by the agents of the palace. This base and mis¬ 
chievous tyranny invades the security of private 
life; and the monarch who has indulged an ap¬ 
petite for gain will soon l)e tempted to antici¬ 
pate the moment of succession, to interpret 
wealth as an evidence of guilt, and to proceed, 
from the claim of inheritance, to the power of 
confiscation. VII. Among the forms of rapine a 
philosopher may be permitted to name the con¬ 
version of Pagan or heretical riches to the use 
of the faithful; but in the time of Justinian this 
holy plunder was condemned by the sectaries 
alone, who became the victims of lus ortliodox 
avarice.'*^ 

Dishonour might be ultimately reflected on 
the character of Justinian; but much of the 
guilt, and still more of the profit, was intercept¬ 
ed by the ministers, who were seldom promoted 
for their virtues, and not always selected foi 
their talents.®^ The merits of Tribonian the 
ejurrstor will hereafter be weighed in the refor¬ 
mation of the Roman law; but the economy of 
the East was subordinate to the Pretorian pnr- 
fect; and Procopius has justified his anecdotes 
by the portrait v\hich he exposes, in his public 
history, of the notorious vie ejs of John of Cappa¬ 
docia.®- llis knowledge w^as not borrowed liom 
the schools,®® and his style w^as scarcely legible; 
but he excelled in the powers of native genius, 
to suggest the wisest counsels, and to find expe¬ 
dients in the most desperate situations. 'Ehe cor¬ 
ruption of his heart was equal to the vigour of 
his understanding. Although he was suspected 
of magic and Pagan superstition, he appeared 
insensible to the fear of God or the reproaches 
of man; and his aspiring fortune was raised on 
the death of thousands, the poverty of millions, 
the ruin of cities, and the desolation of prof^- 
inces. From the dawn of light to the moment of 
dinner, he assiduously laboured to enrich his 
master and himself at the expense of the Roman 
world; the remainder of the day was spent in 
sensual and obscene pleasures, and the silent 
hours of the night were interrupted by the per¬ 
petual dread of the justice of an assassin. His 
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abilities, perhaps his vices, recommended him 
to the lasting friendship of Justinian: the em¬ 
peror yielded with reluctance to the fury of the 
people; his victory was displayed by the imme¬ 
diate restoration of their enemy; and they felt 
above ten years, under his oppressive adminis¬ 
tration, that he was stimulated by revenge 
rather than instructed by misfortune. 'I’lieir 
murmurs served only to fortify the resolution of 
Justinian; but the pra'fect, in the insolence of 
favour, provoked the resentment of 1 heodora, 
disdained a pcjwer before which every knee was 
bent, and attempted to sow the seeds of discord 
between the emperor and his beloved consort. 
Even Theodora herself was constrained to dis¬ 
semble, to wait a favourable moment, and, by 
an artful conspiracy, to render John of Cappa¬ 
docia the accomplice of his own destruction. At 
a lime w'hen Belisarius, unless he had been a 
hero, must have shown hiinsell a rebel, his wife 
Antonina, who enjoyed the secret conlidcnce of 
the empress, communicated his feigned di.scon- 
tent to Euphemia. the daughter of the prccfcct; 
the credulous virgin imparted to lier lather the 
dangerous project; and John, who might have 
known the value of oaths and promises, was 
tempted to accept a nocturnal, and almost trea¬ 
sonable, interview with the wife of Belisarius. 
An amljuscade of guards and eunu< hs had been 
posted by the command of 1 heodora: they 
rushed with drawn swords to seize or to punish 
die guilty minister: he was saved by the fidelity 
ol his attendants; but, instead ol ajipealLng to a 
gracious sovereign who had privaieU warned 
him ol his danger, he pusillaninioush tied to the 
sanctuary of the church. 'Fhe iavourite of Justin¬ 
ian^ w^as sacrificed to conjugal tenderness or 
domestic tranquillity: the conversion of a prac- 
lect into a priest e.xiinguished his anibicious 
liopes: but the friendship of the emperor alle\i- 
aled his disgrace, and he retained in the mild 
exile of Cyzicus an ample portion of his riches, 
bueh imperfect revenge could not satisly the 
unrelenting hatred of 1 heodora: the murder of 
his old enemy, the bishop of C\viens, atlorded a 
decent pretence; and John of (Jappjadocia, 
whose actions had deserved a thon.sand deaths, 
was at last condemned for a crime of which he 
was innocent. A great minister, who had been 
invested with the honours of consul and patri¬ 
cian, was ignoininiously scourged like the vilest 
of malefactors; a tattered cloak was the sole 
remnant of liis fortunes; he was transported in a 
bark to the place of his banishment at Anti- 
nopolis in Upper Egypt, and the privfeet of the 
East begged his bread thi'ough the cities wliich 


had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
seven years, his life was protracted and threat¬ 
ened by the ingenious cruelty of Theodora; and 
when her death permitted the emperor to recall 
a servant whom he had abandoned with regret, 
the ambition of John of Cappadocia was re¬ 
duced to the humble duties of the sacerdotal 
profession. Ilis successors convinced the sub¬ 
jects of Justinian that the arts of oppression 
might still be improved by experience and in¬ 
dustry; the frauds of a Syrian banker were in¬ 
troduced into the administration of the finances; 
and the example of the prefect was diligently 
copied by the quaestor, the public and private 
treasurer, the governors of provinces, and the 
principal magistrates of the Eastern empire.®^ 

V. The edifices of Justinian were cemented 
with the blood and treasure of his people; but 
those stately structures appeared to announce 
the prospicrity of the empire, and actually dis¬ 
played the skill of their architects. Both the 
theory and practice of the arts which depend on 
mathematical science and mechanical power 
were cultivated under the patronage of the em¬ 
perors; the fame of Archimedes was rivalled by 
Proclus and Anthemius; and if their miracles had 
been related by intelligent spectators, they 
might now enlarge the speculations, instead of 
exciting the distrust, of philosophers. A tradi¬ 
tion has prevailed that the Roman licet was 
reduced to ashes in the port of Syracuse by the 
burning-glasses of Archimedes;®^ and it is a.s- 
serted that a similar expedient was employed 
by Proclus to destroy the Gothic vessels in the 
harbour of Constantinople, and to protect his 
benefactor Anastasius against the bold enter¬ 
prise of V'italian.®** A machine was fixed on the 
walls of the city, consisting of a hexagon mirror 
of polished bra.ss. with many smaller and mov¬ 
able polygons to receive and reflect the rays of 
the meridian sun; and a consuming flame w'as 
darted to the distance, perhaps, of two hundred 
feel.®' I'hc truth of these two extraordinary 
facts is invalidated l)y the silence of the most 
authentic historians; and the use of buriiing- 
gUisses was never adopted in the attack or de¬ 
fence of places.®" Vet the admirable experi¬ 
ments of a French philosopher®® have demon¬ 
strated the po.ssibility of such a mirror; and, 
since it is po.ssiblc, 1 am more disposed to at¬ 
tribute the art to the greatest mathematicians of 
antiquity, than to give the merit of the liction to 
the idle fancy of a monk or a sophist. According 
to another story, Proclus applied sulphur to the 
destruction of the Gothic fleet;***® in a modern 
imagination, the name of sulphur is instantly 
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connected with the suspicion of gunpowder, celestial inspiration of an emperor whose vicm« 

and that suspicion is propagated by the secret were always directed to the benefit of his 

arts of his disciple Anthemius.*®^ A citizen of people, the glory of his reign, and the salvation 

Tralles in Asia had five sons, who were all dis- of his soul.*'*® 

tinguished in their respective professions by The principal church, which was dedicated 
merit and success. Olympius excelled in the by the founder of Constantinople to Saint 

knowledge and practice of the Roman jurispru- Sophia, or the eternal wisdom, had been twice 

dencc. Dioscorus and Alexander became learned destroyed by fire; after the exile of John Chry- 

physicians; but the skill of the former was exer- sostom and duiing the Nika of the blue and 

cised for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, while green factions. No sooner did tlie tumult sub- 

his more ambitious brother acquired wealth side than the Christian populace deplored their 

and reputation at Rome. 1 he fame of Metiodo- sacrilegious rashness; but they might have re- 

rus the grammarian, and of Anthemius the joiced in the calamity, had they foreseen the 

mathematician and architect, reached the ears glory of the new temple, which at the end of 

of the emperor Justinian, who invited them to forty days was strenuously undertaken by the 

Constantinople; and while the one instructed piety of Justinian.*®** The ruins were cleared 

the rising generation in the schools of elo- away, a more spacious plan was described, and, 

quence, the other filled the capital and prov- as it reciuircd the consent of some proprietors of 

inces with more lasting monuments of his art. ground, they obtained the most exorbitant 

In a trifling dispute relath e to the walls or w^in- terms from the eager desires and timorous con- 
dows of their contiguous houses, he had been science of the monarch. Anthemius formed the 
vanquished by the eloquence of his neighbour design, and his genius directed the hands of ten 
Zeno; but the orator was defeated in his turn by thousand workmen, whose payment in pieces of 

the master of mechanics, whose malicious, fine silver was never delayed beyond the cve- 

though harmless, stratagems arc darkly repre- ning. The einpeior himself, tlad in a linen tu- 
sented by the ignorance of Agathias. In a lower nic, surveyed each day their rapid progress, and 

room, Anthemius arranged several vessels or encouraged llieir diligence by his lainiharity, 

caldrons of water, each of them covered by the his zeal, and his leuards. 'Fhc new cathedral of 
wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a St. Sophia was consecrated by the patiiarch, 
narrow top, and was artificially conveyed five years, eleven months, and ten days from the 
among the joists and rafters ol the adjacent first foundation; and in the midst ol the solemn 
building. A fire was kindled beneath the cal- festival Justinian exc laiincd v\iih devout vanity, 
dron; the steam of the boiling water ascended “(ilory be to God, who hath thought me worthy 
through the tubes; th<* house'was shaken by the to accomplish so great a woik; I have van- 
efforts of impcisoncd air, and us trembling in- quished ihcc, O Solomon !’**'** But the piide of 
habitants might wonder that the city was un- the Roman Solomon, fjefore twenty years had 
conscious of the earthquake which they had elapsed, w'as humbled by an earthquake, w Inch 
felt. At another time, the friends of Zeno, as overthrew' the eastern part ol the dome. Its 
they sat at table, were dazzled by the intoler- splendour was again restored by the pr iscyrr- 
able light which flashed in their eves fioin the ance of the same prince; and in the thirty-sixth 
reflecting mirrors of Anthemius; they were as- year of his reign Justinian celebialcd the second 
tonished by the noise which he produced from dedication of a temple which remains, after 
the collision of certain minute and sonorous twelve centuries, a stately monument of his 
particles; and the orator declart'd in tragic fame. The architecture ol St. Sophia, which is 
style to the senate, that a mere mortal mast now converted into the principal mosque, has 
yield to the power of an antagonist who shook been imitated by the Turkish sultans, and that 
the earth with the trident of Neptune, and imi- venerable pile continues to excite the fond ad- 
tated the thunder and lightning of Jove himself, miration of the Greeks, and the more rational 
The genius of Anthemius, and his colleague curiosity of European travellers. The eye of the 
Isidore the Milesian, was excited and employed spectator is disappointed by an irregular pro.s- 
by a prince whose taste for architecture had de- pcct of half-domes and shelving roofs; the west- 
generated into a mischievous and cosily passion, ern front, the principal approach, is destitute of 
His favourite architects submitted their designs simplicity and magnificence; and the scale of 
and difficulties to Justinian, and discreetly con- dimensions has been much surpassed by several 
fessed how much their laborious meditations of the Latin cathedrals. But the architect who 
were surpassed by the intuitive knowledge or first erected an aerial cupola is entitled to the 
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praise of bold design and skilful execution. The 
dome of St. Sophia, illuminated by four-and* 
twenty windows, is formed with so small a 
curve, that the depth is equal only to one-sixth 
of its diameter; the measure of that diameter is 
one hundred and fifteen feet, and the lofty 
centre, where a crescent has supplanted the 
cross, rises to the perpendicular height of one 
hundred and eighty feet above the pavement. 
The circle which encompasses the dome lightly 
reposes on four strong arches, and their weight 
is firmly supported by four massy piles, whose 
strength is assisted on the northern and southern 
sides by four columns of Egyptian granite. A 
Greek cross, inscribed in a quadrangle, repre¬ 
sents the form of the edifice; the exact breadth 
is two hundred and forty-three feet, and two 
hundred and sixty-nine may be assigned for the 
extreme length, from the sanctuary in the cast 
to the nine western doors which open into the 
vestibule, and from thence into the narthex or 
exterior portico. I'hat portico was the humble 
station of the penitents. The nave or btxly of the 
chr-'.fi ..as filled by the congregation of the 
faithful; but the two sexes were prudently dis¬ 
tinguished, and the upper and lower galleries 
were allotted for the more private devotion of 
the women. Beyond the northern and southern 
piles, a balustrade, terminated on either side by 
the thrones of the emperor and the patriarch, 
divided the nave from the choir; and the space, 
as far as the steps of the altar, was occupied by 
the clergy and singers. The altar itself, a name 
which insensibly became familiar to Christian 
ears, was placed in the ea.stern recess, artificially 
built in the form of a demicylindcr; and this 
sanctuary communicated by several doors w’iih 
the sacri.^ty, the vestry, the baptistery, and the 
contiguous buildings, subserN'icnt either to the 
pomp of w’orship, or the private use of the cccle- 
sidsiical ministers. The memory of past calami¬ 
ties inspired Justinian with a wise resolution 
that no wood, except for the doors, should be 
admitted into the new edifice; and the choice of 
the maleiials was applied to the strength, the 
lightness, or the splendour of the respective 
parts. The solid piles which sustained the cupo¬ 
la were composed of huge blocks of freestone, 
hewn into squares and triangles, fortified by 
circles of iron, and firmly cemented by the infu¬ 
sion of lead and quicklime; but the weight of 
(he cupola was diminished by the levity of its 
substance, which consists either of pumice-stone 
that iloats" in the water, or of bricks, from the 
isle of Rhodes, five times less ponderous than 
the ordinary sort. The whole frame of the edi- 
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ficc was constructed of brick; but those base 
materials were concealed by a crust of marble; 
and the inside of St. Sophia, the cupola, the 
two larger and the six smaller semidomes, the 
walls, the hundred columns, and the pavement, 
delight even the eyes of barbarians with a rich 
and variegated picture. 

A poetj^"** who beheld the primitive lustre of 
St. Sophia, enumerates the colours, the shades, 
and the spots of ten or twelve marbles, jaspers, 
and porphyries, which nature had profusely di¬ 
versified, and which were blended and con¬ 
trasted as it were by a skilful painter. I'hc tri¬ 
umph of Christ was adorned with the last spoils 
of Paganism, but the greater part of these costly 
stones was extracted from the quarries of Asia 
Minor, the isles and continent of Greece, 
Egypt, Africa, and Gaul. Eight columns of por¬ 
phyry, which Aurclian had placed in the Tem¬ 
ple of the Sun, were offered by the piety of a 
Roman matron; eight others of green marble 
were presented by the ambitious zeal of the 
magistrates of Ephesus: both are admirable by 
their size and beauty, but every order of archi¬ 
tecture disclaims their fantastic capitals. A vari¬ 
ety of ornaments and figures was curiouslv e.x- 
pressed in mosaic; and the images of Christ, of 
the Virgin, of saints, and of angels, w'hich have 
been defaced by Turkish fanaticism, were dan¬ 
gerously exposed to the superstition of tlie 
Greeks. According to the sanctity of each ob¬ 
ject, the precious metals were distributed in 
thin leaves or in solid masses. The balustrade of 
the choir, the capitals of the pillars, the orna¬ 
ments of the doors and galleries, were of gilt 
bronze. The sfx’cialor was daz/lcd by the glit¬ 
tering aspect of the cupola. The sanctuary con¬ 
tained forty thousand pound weight of silver, 
and the holy vases and vestments of the altar 
were of the purest gold, enriched with inestim¬ 
able gems. Before the structure of the church had 
arisen two cubits above the ground, foity-five 
thousand two hundred pounds w'cre already 
consumed, and the whole expense amounted to 
three hundred and twenty thousand. Each 
reader, according to the measure of his belief, 
may estimate their value cither in gold or silver; 
but the sum of one million sterling is the result 
of the lowest coinpuialion. A magnificent tem¬ 
ple is a laudable monument of national taste 
and religion, and the enthusiast who entered 
the dome of St. Sophia might be tempted to 
suppose that it was the residence, or even the 
workmanship, of the Deity. Yet how dull is 
the artihcc, how insignificant is the labour, 
if it be compared with the formation of the 
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vilest insect that crawls upon the surface of the 
temple 1 

So minute a description of an edifice which 
time has lespccted may attest the truth and 
excuse the itlation of the innumerable woiks, 
both in the capital and provinces, whu h Justin¬ 
ian constructed on a smaller scale and less 
durable loundations.'°® In Constantinople 
alone, and the adjacent suburbs, he dedicated 
twcntv-fi\c churches to the honour of Christ, 
the ViiGfin, and the saints. Most of these 
churches were dccoiaud with marble and t’old, 
and their vaiious situation was skiliulb ( hosen 
in a populous square or a ph asant gro\ e, on the 
margin of the sea-shore or on sonic lolly emi¬ 
nence whuh o\eiloi)ked the continents of 1 u- 
ropc and Asia The church of the Holv Apostles 
at Constantinople, and that of St John at 
Ephesus, appear to have been framed on the 
same model their domes aspiied to imitaU the 
cupolas of St Sophia, but the altar was more 
judiciously placed under the centre ol the dome, 
at the junction of four stall 1\ porticots, which 
more accurately expressed the figure of the 
Greek cross Ihc Virgrti of JciiisaUm might 
exult in the temple erected by her imptrial 
votary on a most ungratclul spot, winch afloid- 
cd neither ground nor materials to the archi¬ 
tect A level was formed b> raising part of a 
deep vallcv to the height of the mountain 1 he 
stones ol a neighbouring quarry wcic hewn into 
regulai forms, each block was fixed on a pecu¬ 
liar carnage drawn bv fortv of the stiongest 
oxen, and the roads were wicfencd for the jias- 
sage of such eporrnous weights Lebanon fur¬ 
nished her loftiest ccdais for the timbers of the 
church, and the seasonable discovery of a venn 
of red marble supplied us beautiful columns, 
two of which, the supporters of the exie nor por- 
tieo, were esteemed the largest in the world 
1 he pious munificence of the emperor was dif¬ 
fused over the Holy Land, and if reason should 
condemn the monasteries of both sexes which 
were built or restored hy Justinian, yet chanty 
must applaud the wells which he sunk, and the 
hospitals which he founded, for the relief of the 
weary pilgrims The schisniatical temper of 
Egypt was ill entitled to the royal bounty, but 
in Syria and Aftica some remedies were applied 
to the disasters of wars and earthquakes, and 
both CciTthagc and Antioch, emerging from 
their ruins, might reveic the name of their gra¬ 
cious bcnefactoi Almost every saint in the 
calendar acquired the honours of a temple— 
almost every city of the empire obtained the 
solid advantages of bridges, hospitals, and aque¬ 


ducts, but the seveic liberality of the monarch 
disdaincxl to indulge his subjects in the popular 
luxury of baths and theatres While Justinian 
laboured foi the public service, he was not un¬ 
mindful of Ins own dignity and ease. The By¬ 
zantine palace, which had been damaged by 
the conHagration, was restored wita new inag- 
nificcncc, and some notion may lie conceived 
of the whole edifice by the vestibule or hall, 
whuh, horn the doors perhaps, or the roof, was 
surnanud dnlce, or the brazen The dome ol a 
spacious Cjuadrangle was sujiporttd by massy 
pillais. the pavement and walls were inciustid 
with manv-colouncl rnaiblcs—the emerald 
green of Laconia, the hi r\ reel, and the white 
Phrvgian stenic*, intcrseele'd vMth veniis of a sca- 
green hue The mosaic paintings of the dome 
and Sides rc*pie'scnt< d the gloiics of the African 
and Italian tnumjihs On the Asiatic shoic of 
the Propontis, at a small distance to the easi ol 
Chakedon, the costly palace and gardens ii 
IIci runi,^®'* were prcjiarctl lor the simimen lesi- 
demcc of Justinian and moie especially ol lla- 
odota I he poe ts ol the age have c< le braltd thi 
I are alliance of nitnre and ait, the haimoin of 
the nvm|)hs of tlu gieivts, the fountains and the 
waves, \et the eiowd of attendants who fol¬ 
lowed the court complained of tin ir inconve- 
me nt lodgings and the nvmplis were too ohe n 
alarmed b\ the famous Poi|)h\rio, a while of 
ten cubits in bieadth and llnriy in length who 
wasstiandcd at the month of the rivi i Sain aiis 
after he had infested more ihan half a cenUnv 
the seas of C onstantinople 

Ihi forlifiealions eif I urojic and \sia wMe 
iimltipliecl bv )uslmian, but ihr repelinon ol 
those timid and fruitless prceautions exjiose s to 
a phile)sophic eye, the dtbililv of the e iiijine 
1 rom Belgrade to the Lnxme, from the eonfinx 
of the bd\ e to the mouth ol the Danube, a c ham 
of above fourseore feirtifie d jilae es was extendi d 
along the banks of the gre*al rise r Single wate h- 
teiwcrs we re changed into spae lous citadels, va¬ 
cant walls, which the engiiie*ers eontiacied or 
cnlaigr d according to the iiatuie eif the ground, 
we 1 C filled with colonics or garribons, a strong 
fortressde fended the ruins of Trajan’s bridge, 
and several miliiarv stations aflecte‘d to spread 
beyond the Danube the pride of the Roman 
name But that name was elivestcd of its terrors, 
the barbarians, in their annual inroads, passed 
and contemptuously repassed before these use¬ 
less bulwarks; and the inhabit«ints of the fron¬ 
tier, instead of reposing under the shadow of the 
general defence, were compelled to guard with 
incessant vigilance their separate habitations. 
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The solitude of ancient cities was replenished; 
the new foundations of Justinian acquired, per¬ 
haps too hastily, the epithets of iinprcgnahle 
and populous; and the auspicious place of his 
own nativity attracted the grateful reverence of 
the vainest of princes. Under the name oi Justi- 
niana pnma, the obscure village of Tauresium 
became the scat of an archbishop and a pnefect, 
whose Jurisdiction extended over seven warlike 
provinces of Illyricum;"*'* and the corrupt ap¬ 
pellation oiGiustendil still indicates, about twen¬ 
ty miles to the south of Soj)hia, the n^sidence of 
a Turkish sanjak.^^ For the use of ilie emperor’s 
countrymen, a cathedral, a palace, and an 
aqueduct were speedily constructed; the public 
and private edifices w'cre adapted to the great¬ 
ness of a royal city; and the strength of the w'alls 
resisted, during the lifetime of Justinian, the 
unskilful assaults of the tiuns and Sclavonians. 
'I'heir progress was sometimes retarded, and 
their hopes of rapine were disappointed, by the 
innumerable castles which, in the provinces of 
Dacia, Epirus, Thessaly, Macedonia, and 
I’hrace. appeared to cover the whole face ol the 
country. Six hundred of these l(jrts were built or 
repaired by the emperor; but it seems reason¬ 
able to believe that the far greater part consist¬ 
ed only of a stone or brick tower in tlie midst of 
a square or circular area, \s inch was surrounded 
bv a wall and ditch, and aliorded in a moment 
of danger some protection to the pt*asants and 
cattle of the neighbouring villages." ' Vet these 
military works, which exhausted the public 
treasure, could not remove the just apprehen¬ 
sions of Justinian and his Euro|)can subjects. 
The warm-baths of Aiichialus, in Thrace, were 
rendered as safe as they were salutary; but the 
lich pastures of Thessalonica were loraged by 
the Scythian cavalry; the delicious vale of 
Tempe, three hundred miles from the Danube, 
was continually alarmed by the sound of war;"® 
and no imforlilied spot, however distant or soli¬ 
tary, could securely enjoy the blessings of peace. 
The straits of ThermopyLr, which seemed to 
protect, but which had so otien beira>cd, the 
safety of Greece, were diligently strengthened 
by the labours of Justinian. From the edge of 
the sea-shore, through the forests and valleys, 
and as far as the summit of the Thessalian 
mountains, a strong wall was continued which 
occupied every practicable entrance. Instead of 
a hasty crowd of peasants, a garrison of two 
thousand soldiers was stationed along the ram¬ 
part, granaries of corn and reser\’oirs of water 
were provided for their use, and, by a pre¬ 
caution that inspired the cowardice which it 


foresaw, convenient fortresses were erected for 
their retreat. The walls of Corinth, overthrown 
by an earthquake, and the mouldering bul¬ 
warks of Athens and Plataca, were carefully re¬ 
stored ; the barbarians were discouraged by the 
prospect of successive and painful sieges, and 
the naked cities of Peloponnesus were covered 
by the fortifications of the isthmus of Corinth. 
At the extremity of Europe, another peninsula, 
the Thracian Chersonesus, runs three days’ 
journey into the sea, to form, w'ith the adjacent 
shores of Asia, the straits of the Hellespont. The 
intervals between eleven populous towns w'cre 
filled by lofty woods, fair pastures, and arable 
lands; and the isthmus, of thirty-seven stadia or 
furlongs, had been fortified by a Spartan gen¬ 
eral nine hundred years before the reign of 
Justinian."^ In an age of freedom and valour 
the slightest rampart may prevent a surprise; 
and Procopius appears insensible of the superi¬ 
ority of ancient limes, while he praises the solid 
construction and double parapet of a wall 
whose long arms stretched on cither side into 
the sea, but whose strength was deemed insuffi¬ 
cient to guard the Chersonesus, if each city, and 
particularly Gallif>oli and Scstus, had not been 
secured by their peculiar fortifications. The 
lon(f wall, as it was emphatically styled, wa'i a 
W'ork as disgraceful in the object as it was re¬ 
spectable in the execution. The riches of a cap¬ 
ital dill use thcmselvt‘s over the neighbouring 
countrv, and the territory of Constantinople, a 
paradise of nature, was adorned with the luxu¬ 
rious gardens and villas of the senators and 
opulent cili/ens. But their wealth served only to 
attract the bold and rapacious barbarians; the 
noblest of the Roman.s, in the bosom of peaceful 
indolence, were led awa> into Scythian cap¬ 
tivity; and their sovereign might view Iroin his 
palace the hostile flames which were insolently 
spread to the gates of the Imperial citv. \{ the 
distance only ol forty miles, .\n,isiasius was con¬ 
strained to establish a last frontier; his long wall 
of sixty miles, from the Propontis to the Euxine, 
proclaimed liie impotence of his arms; and as 
the danger became more imminent, new fortifi¬ 
cations were added by the indefatigable pru¬ 
dence of Justinian."** 

Asia Minor, after the submission of the Isau- 
rians,"** remained without enemies and without 
fortifications. Those bold savages, who had dis¬ 
dained to be the subjects of Gallienus, persisted 
two hundred and thirty years in a life of inde¬ 
pendence and rapine. The most successful 
princes respected the strength of the mountains 
and the despair of the natives: their fierce spirit 
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was sometimes soothed with gifts, and some¬ 
times restrained by terror; and a military count, 
with three legions, fixed his permanent and ig¬ 
nominious station in the heart of the Roman 
provinces.'-® But no sooner was the vigilance of 
power relaxed or diverted, than the light- 
armed squadrons descended from the hills, and 
invaded the peaceful plenty of ^\sia. Although 
the Isaurians were not remarkable for stature or 
bravery, want rendered them bold, and experi¬ 
ence made them skilful in the exercise of preda¬ 
tory war. They advanced with secrecy and 
speed to the attack of villages and defenceless 
towns; their flying parties have sometimes 
touched the Hellespont, the Euxine, and the 
gates of Tarsus, Antioch, or Damascus;'^' and 
the spoil was lodged in their inaccessible moun¬ 
tains, before the Roman troops had received 
their orders, or the distant province had com¬ 
puted its loss. The guilt of rebellion and robbery 
excluded them from the rights of national 
enemies; and the magistrates were instructed 
by an edict, that the trial or punishment of an 
Isaurian, even on the festival of Easter, was a 
meritorious act of justice and pietv.*-^ If the 
captives were condemned to domestic slavery, 
they maintained, with their sword or dagger, 
the private quarrel of their masters; and it was 
found expedient for the public tranquillity to 
prohibit the ser\'icc of such dangerous retainers. 
When their countryman Tarcalissai'us or Zeno 
ascended the throne, he invited a faitliful and 
formidable band of Isaurians, who insulted the 
court and city, and were reweirded by an annual 
tribute of five thousand pounds of gold. But the 
hopes of fortune depopulated the mountains, 
luxury enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies, and, in proportion as they mixed 
with mankind, they became less qualified for 
the enjoyment of poor and solitary freedom. 
After the death of Zeno, his successor Anasta- 
sius suppressed their pensions, exposed their 
persons to the revenge of the people, banished 
them from Constantinople, and prepared to 
sustain a war which left only the alternative of 
victory or servitude. A brother of the last em¬ 
peror usurped the title of Augustus; his cause 
was powerfully suppoited by the arms, the 
treasures, and the magazines collected by Zeno; 
and the native Isaurians must have formed the 
smallest portion of the hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand barbarians under his standard, which was 
sanctified for the first time by the presence of a 
fighting bishop. Their disorderly numbers were 
vanquished in the plains of Phrygia Ly the val¬ 
our and discipline of the Goths, but a war of six 


years almost exhausted the courage of the em¬ 
peror.*** The Isaurians retired to their moun¬ 
tains, their fortresses w'ere successively besieged 
and ruined, their communication with the sea 
W'as intercepted, the bravest of their leaders died 
in arms, the surviving chiefs before their execu¬ 
tion were dragged in chains through the hippo¬ 
drome, a colony of their youth was transplanted 
into Thrace, and the remnant of the people 
submitted to the Roman government. Yet some 
generations elapsed before their minds w'cre re¬ 
duced to the level of slavery. The populous vil¬ 
lages of Mount Taurus were filled with horse¬ 
men and archers; they resisted the imposition 
of tributes, but they recruited the armies of 
Justinian; and his civil magistrates, the procon¬ 
sul of Cappadocia, the count of Isauria, and the 
praetors of Lycaonia and Pisidia, were invested 
with military powder to restrain the licentious 
practice of rapes and assassinations.'*^ 

If vve extend our view from the tropic to the 
mouth of the Tanais, we mav observe, on one 
hand, the precautions of Justinian to ruib the 
savages of iEthiopia,'-*^ and, on the other, the 
long walls which he constructed in Crima^a for 
the protection of his friendly Goths, a colony of 
three thousand shepherds andw'arriors.'*®from 
that peninsula to 'Irebi/ond the eastern cuive 
of the Euxine was secured by forts, by alienee, 
or bv religion; and the possession of Ld^ua^ tlic 
Colchos of ancient, the Mingrelia of modi'in, 
geography, soon became the object of an impoi- 
tant w'ar. Trebizond, in after times the seat of a 
romantic empire, was indebted to the liberality 
of Justinian for a cliurch, an aqueduct, an<l a 
castle, whose ditches are hewn in the solid rock. 
From that maritime city a frontier line of live 
hundred miles mav be drawn to the foiticss of 
Circcsium, the la.st Roman station on the Eu¬ 
phrates.^-^ Above Trebi/ond immediately, and 
five clays’ journey to the south, the country 
rises into dark forests and craggy mountains, as 
savage though not so lofty as the Alps and the 
Pyrenees. In this rigorous climate,'** wheie the 
snows seldom melt, the fruits arc tardy and 
tasteless; even honey is poisonous: the most in¬ 
dustrious tillage would be confined to some 
pleasant valleys, and the pastoral tribes obtain¬ 
ed a scanty sustenance from the fiesh and milk 
of their cattle. The Chalybtans^'^ derived their 
name and temper from the iron quality of the 
soil; and, since the days of Cyrus, they might 
produce, under the various appellations of 
Chaldacans and Zanians, an uninterrupted pre¬ 
scription of war and rapine. Under the reign of 
Justinian they acknowledged the god and the 
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emperor of the Romans, and seven fortresses 
were built in the most accessible passes to ex¬ 
clude the ambition of the Persian monarch.*^ 
The principal source of the Euphrates descends 
from the Chalybian mountains, and seems to 
flow towards the west and the Euxinc: bending 
to the south-west, the river passes under the 
walls of Satala and Mclitene (which were re¬ 
stored by Justinian as tlie bulwarks of the lesser 
Armenia), and gradually approaclies the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, till at length, repelled by Mount 
Taurus,*®* the Euphrates inclines his long and 
flexible course to the south-east and the Gulf of 
Persia. Among th<‘ Roman cities beyond the 
Euphrates we distinguish two recent founda¬ 
tions, which w'cre named from Theodosius and 
the relics of the martyrs, and two capitals, 
Ainida and Edessa, w'hich arc celebrated in the 
history c>f every age. Their strength was propor¬ 
tioned by Justinian to the danger of their situa¬ 
tion. A ditch and palisade might be .sulficient to 
resist the artless force of the cavalry of Scythia, 
but more elaborate works were lecpiired to sus- 
t,*b, . •'♦‘gular siege against the arms and trea¬ 
sures ol the Great King. His skilful engineers un¬ 
derstood the methods of conducting deep mines, 
and of raising platforms to the level of the ram¬ 
part. He shook the strongest battlements with 
liis military engines, and sometimes advanced 
to the assault with a line of movable turrets on 
the backs of elephants. In the great cities of the 
East the disadvantage of space, perhaps of po¬ 
sition, was cfjmpensatcd by the zeal of the peo¬ 
ple, who .seconded the garrison in the detence 
of their country and religion; and the fabulous 
promise of the Son of God, that Ede.ssa should 
never be taken, lilled the citizens with valiant 
confidence ami chilled the besiegers with doubt 
and dismay.* *- I he subordinate towns of Ar- 
iiKmia and Mesopotaiiiia w'crc diligently 
strengthened, and the posts which appeared to 
have any command of ground or water were 
occupied by numerous forts substantially built 
of Slone, or more hastily erected with the obvi¬ 
ous materials of earth and brick. I’hc eye of 
Justinian investigated every spot, and his cruel 
precautions might attract the war into some 
lonely vale, whose peaceful natives, connected 
by trade and marriage, were ignorant of na¬ 
tional discord and the quarrels of princes. 
Westward of the Euphrates a sandy desert ex¬ 
tends above six hundred miles to the Red Sea. 
Nature had interposed a vacant solitude be¬ 
tween the ambition of two rival empires; the 
Arabians, till Mahomet arose, w ere formidable 
only as robbers; and in the proud security of 


peace the fortifleations of Syria were neglected 
on the most vulnerable side. 

But the national enmity, at least the cflccts 
of that enmity, had been suspended by a truce 
which continued above fourscore years. An am¬ 
bassador from the emperor Zeno acc ompanied 
the rash and unfortunate IVrozes in his expedi¬ 
tion against the Nephthalilcs, or White Huns, 
whose conquests had been stretched from the 
Caspian to the heart of India, whose throne 
was enriched with emeralds,*®® and whose cav¬ 
alry was supported by a line of two thousand 
elephants.*®^ 7'hc Persians were twice circum¬ 
vented, in a situation which made valour use¬ 
less and flight impossible, and the double vic¬ 
tory of the Huns was achieved by military stra¬ 
tagem. They dismissed their royal captive after 
he had submitted to adore the majesty of a bar¬ 
barian, and the humiliation was poorly evaded 
by the casuistical subtlety of the Magi, who in¬ 
structed Perozes to direct his attention to the 
rising sun. The indignant succcs>or of Cvtu.s 
forgot his danger and his gratitude; he renewed 
the attack with headstrong fury, and lost both 
his army and his life.*®^ The death of Perozes 
abandoned Persia to her, foreign and domestic 
enemies, and twelve >cars of confusion elapsed 
before his son Clabades or Kt)bad could embrace 
any designs of ambition or revenge. The unkind 
parsimony of Anastasius was the motive or pre¬ 
tence of a Roman war;*'*® the Huns and Arabs 
marclied under the Persian standard, and the 
fortifications of Aniicnia and Mesopotamia 
were at that lime in a ruinous or imperfect con¬ 
dition. The emperor returned his thanks to the 
governor and people of Martvropolis for the 
prompt surrender of a city w hich could not be 
successfully defended, and the conflagration of 
Thcodosiopolis iniglit justify the conduct of 
their prudent neighlHJurs. Amida sustained a 
long and destructive siege: at the end of three 
months the loss of fifty thousand of the soldiers 
of Cabades was nut balanced by any prospect 
of success, and it was in vain that the Magi de¬ 
duced a flattering prediction from the indecency 
of the women on the ramparts, who had rex eal- 
ed their most secret chanius to the eyes of the 
assailants. At length, in a silent night, they as¬ 
cended the most accessible tower, which was 
guarded only by some moiiL'«, oppressed, after 
the duties of a festival, with sleep and wine. 
Scaling-laddei-s were applied at the dawn of 
day; the presence of Ckthades, his stern com¬ 
mand, and his drawn sv\ord, compelled the 
Persians to vanquish, and, before it was sheath¬ 
ed, fourscore thousand of the inhabitants had 
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expiated the blood of thtir companions After 
the siege of Aiiiida the war continued thrtc 
years, and the unhapp> frontier tasted the full 
measure of iia caldinities 1 he gold of Anasia- 
sius was ofltred too late, the numbti of his 
troops was defe ited b\ thi numbe r of their gen¬ 
erals, the eounti> was snipped of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the dese it 1 he 
resistance of I dessa and the deiieu ncy of spoil 
inclined the mind of C abadis to peace, he sold 
his eonqutNts for an exoibit int piiet anel the 
same line, though marktd with si lughtei ind 
devastation, still si p u ited the two enipiies lo 
aveit the repctitun of the same imIs Anista- 
sius resolved to found a new eolonv, so stiong 
that it should defv the power ol the Persian so 
far advanced towirds \ssvria that its stationary 
troops iiiight defend the provmei bv the me n^ee 
or operation of oflensivi vvai foi this purpose 
the town of Dai a fouiteen miles fiorn Nisi- 

bis and four divs journev fiom the Tigiis was 
peopled and adorned the hasty woiks ejf \n is- 
tasius were impioved b> the peisevei nice of 
Justinian, and, without insisting on plaees less 
impoitant, the loitifieatioiis ol Dan may le pie- 
sent the militarv irchiti eiiire of the age I he 
city was surrounded with two wills, and the 
interval between them, ol fitt> paces afforded a 
retreat to the cattle of the besieged Ihc inner 
wall was a monument of strength and be lutv 
It measured sixt) feet from the ground ind the 
height of the towers was one hundied feet, the 
loopholes from whence inenernv might be an- 
noved with missile weapons we le small but nu¬ 
merous, the soldi! rs were planted alemg the 
rampart, under the shelter of double gilleiies, 
and a third platform spacious and seeun, was 
raised on the summit ol the lowe rs 1 he exterior 
wall appears to have been less leilty, but more 
solid, and each lower was protected by a ejuad- 
rangular bulwark A hird roe ky soil resisted the 
tools ol the mine rs, and on the south-east wh< re 
the ground was more tractable, thi ir appro ich 
was retaided by a new work, which idvanecd 
in the shajK of a half-moon The double and 
treble ditches were filled with a stream of water, 
and in the management of the river lie most 
skilful labour was employed to supply the in¬ 
habitants, to distress the be siege is, and to pre¬ 
vent the mischiefs of a natuial or artificial in¬ 
undation Dara e ontmued iiieire than sixty v< ais 
to fulfil the widies of its founders and lo pro¬ 
voke the jealousy of the Pe rsians, w hej incessant¬ 
ly complained that this impregnable forliess 
had been constructed in manifest violation of 


the treaty of peace between the two empires. 

Between the Euxinc and the Caspian the 
countries of Colchos, Iberia, and Albania arc 
intersected in every direction by the branches 
of Mount Caueasiis and the two priiuipil 
^atiSy or passes fiom noilh to south, have been 
ficquenlly confounded in the gtograph\ both 
of the ancients and moderns I he name of Cas¬ 
pian or Mbaman gates is properly applied to 
Dcrbcnd,''^'* which oeeupies a short deeliviiv be¬ 
tween the mountiins and the sea, the cit\ if 
vve give credit to local tradition, had be en found¬ 
ed b\ the Ciiteks and this dangerems entraiiee 
was foiIdled by the kings ed Persia with a mole, 
double walls and eloois of non Hit I/n an 
gites' ’ aie loiined by a naiiow pissage ol six 
miles in Memnl C me isus whieh opens lieiin the 
northern side oi Ibe n i oi (ji orgi i intei the pi im 
that reaches to the 1 mils and the Volgi \ 
fortress designed b> \ltx inder peril ips or e ne 
of his sue lessors to command that impoiiuit 
pass hid distended b\ light of eeinquest oi in 
heiitinee to ipiuut ol the Iluns vvhoofhied 
itfor i mode rate piiet it) the emperor but wild 
Anistasius piused whdt he tinioioush ton 
puted the cost uid the clist inee a more \igd ent 
nv il Intel pose d ind C ib ide s lore iblv oc e npie f 
the struts of C me isus 1 lu Mbimin ind fb ii 
an gitesexe Jueleel (he horse me n of Sevthi i lit in 
the shoitest ind meist prietie ible ro ids inci the 
whole fiont (A the mount uns was eoveied I \ 
the rimjiirt ol (lOg and Magog the lon^ w dl 
whieli his excited the euiiositv of an \rabi tn 
ealipid' iiid i Russi meoiieiue leii \ceordiiu 
to 1 le ee nl df s( I iption huge stones se\enl(et 
thick Iwenlv e>ne ktt m length or height ue 
artiheallv loined wuhout iron or ((inent to 
eonipost a w ill which runs abo\c thiee Iiiin 
dred miles freim the shejie s eil Dt rbt nd (j\trtlie 
hills 'ind through the v illt>s ol 1) ighcst in and 
Georgii Without i \isioii sueh a work might be 
undtrtiken by the polie\ ejf Cabades without 
a miiaclt it might be aeeomplished by his son 
so foiinielable to the Romans unde r the name ol 
Chosroe s, so dear to the One ntals uncle r the ap 
prllition e)f Nushiiwan Ihe Persian meinueli 
held in his h ind the ke vs both of pt ace and w ir, 
but he stipulated in every treaty that Justiiu in 
should contiibute to the expense of a eoiiimoii 
hairier which erjually protected the two tin- 
piies fiom the inroads of the Scythians 

VI Juslini in supj)ies ed the schools of \ll 
ens and the consulship of Rome, which hid 
given so many Sages and heroes to mankind 
Both these institutions had long since degener¬ 
ated from their primitive glory, yet some re- 
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proach may be justly inflicted on the avarice 
and jealousy of a prince by whose hand such 
venerable ruins .were destroyed. 

Athens, after her Persian triumphs, adopted 
the philosophy of Ionia and the rhettiric of 
Sicily; and these .studies became the patrimony 
of a city whose inhabitants, about thirty thou¬ 
sand males, condensed, within the period of a 
sinule life, the genius of ages and millions. Our 
srmt* of the dignity of Imman nature is exalted 
bv the simple recollection that Isocrates*^^ was 
the companion of Plato and Xenophon; that he 
assisted, perh.ips with the historian rhucydides, 
at the first representaiioiis of the (Kdipus of 
Sophocles and tin* Iphigcnia of l.uripides; and 
that his pupils Aw hines and 1 )einosthenes con- 
tend(*d ior the crown of patriotism in the pres- 
enee of Aristotle, the master of Theophrastus, 
who taught at Athens with the founders of the 
Sioie and bpieurcan sects.’^^The ingenious vouth 
ol Attiea enjoyed the benefits of th<‘ir domestic 
education, which was communicated without 
enw to the rival cities. Two thousand disciples 
heard the lessons of'fheophrasius;” * the st hools 
«j 1 iliowii* must have be<‘n siill more jiopulons 
than tliosc of philosophy; and a rapid succession 
t)l students dilfused the fame of their teacliers as 
j.ir as the utmost limits ol the (irecian language 
and name. Those limits were enlarged by the 
victories of Alexander; llie arts of Athens sur- 
\ i\ ed her Ircfxlom and doini nion; and the (ireek 
colonies vvhich the M«ic<'donians planted in 
Egypt, and scattered over Asia, undertook long 
and frequent pilgrimages to worship the Mu.scs 
in their favourite temple on the banks of the 
ilissus. Ihe Latin conquerors resp<‘ctfully lis¬ 
tened to the insiruetions of their subjects and 
cai)uves; the names ol C.icero and Hora<.e were 
enrolled in th<‘ schools ol Athens; and alter the 
perlect settlement of the R(jman empire, the 
native's of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, con¬ 
versed in the groves ol the Acadi'iiiy with tlicir 
frilow-students of the Ea.st. fhe studies ol phi- 
losophy and eloquence arc congenial to a popu¬ 
lar state, which encourages the freedom of in¬ 
quiry, and sul)mits only to the force of persua¬ 
sion. Ill the republics of Greece and Rome the 
art of sp(*aking was the powerful engine of pa¬ 
triotism or ambition; and the schools of rhetoric 
poured Ibrth a colony of statesmen and legi<la- 
lors. When the liberty of jiublic debate was sup¬ 
pressed, the orator, in the honourable ]irof<’ssioii 
of an advocate, might plead the cause of inno¬ 
cence and justice; he might abuse his talents in 
the more proiitable trade of panegyric; and the 
same precepts continued to dictate the fanciful 


declamations of the sophist, and the chaster 
beauties of historical composition. The systems 
which professed to unfold the nature of God, of 
man, and of the universe, entertained the curi¬ 
osity of the phiifjsophic student; and according 
to the temper of his mind, he might doubt with 
the Sceptics, or decide with the Stoics, sublime¬ 
ly speculate with Plato, or scv^ercly argue with 
Aristotle. The pride of the adverse sects had 
fixctl an unattainable term of moral happiness 
and perfection: but the race was glorious and 
salutary; the disciples of Zeno, and even those 
of Epicurus, were taught both to act and to 
suff<‘r; and the death ol Petronius was not less 
cflectual than that of Seneca to humble a tyrant 
by the discov'cry of his impotence. The light of 
science could not indeed be ccjnfined wdthin the 
walls of Athens. Her incomparable writers ad¬ 
dress themselves to the human race; the living 
masters emigrated to Italy and Asia; Berytus, in 
later times, was devoted to the study of the law; 
astonorny and phvsic were culti\ ated in the mu- 
.seum of Alexandria; but the Attic schools of 
rhetoric and philosophy maintained their su¬ 
perior reputation Irom the Peloponnesian war 
to the reign of Justinian. Athens, though situate 
in a barren soil, possessed a pure air, a free nav i- 
gation, and the monuments of ancient art. 'Lhat 
.sacn*d retiremi'iit was seldom disturbed by the 
business of trade or government; and the last of 
the Athenians w'cre distinguished by their livelv 
wit, the purity of their ta.sie and language, their 
social manners, and some traces, at least in dis¬ 
course. of the magnanimity of their fathers. In 
the suburbs of the city, the Academy of the Pla- 
lonists, the Lyceuin ol the Peripatetics, the Portico 
c'f the Stoics, and the Harden of the Epicureans, 
were planted with trees and decorated with 
statues; and the philosophers, instead of being 
immured in a cloister, delivered their instruc¬ 
tions in spacious and pleasant walks, which at 
dilferciu hours w'crc consecrated to the exercises 
of the mind and body. The genius of the found- 
el’s still lived in those venerable .seats; the ambi¬ 
tion of succeeding to the masters ol human rea¬ 
son excited a generous emulation; and the merit 
of the candidates was determined, on each va¬ 
cancy, by the free voices of an enlightened peo¬ 
ple. rhe Athenian professoi’s were paid by their 
disciples: according to their mutual wants and 
abilities, the price appears to have varied from 
a inina to a talent; and Isocrates himself, wlio 
derides the avarice of the sophists, required, in 
his .school of rhetoric, about thirty pounds from 
each of his hundred pupils. I’hc wages of indus¬ 
try are just and honourable, >ct the same Iso- 
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crates shed tears at the first receipt of a stip>end: 
the Stoic might bJush when he was hired to 
preach the contempt of money; and I should lie 
sorry to discover that Aristotle or Plato so far 
degenerated from the example of Socrates as to 
exchange knowledge for gold. But some proper¬ 
ty of lands and houses was settled, by the per¬ 
mission of the laws, and the legacies of deeeased 
friends, on the philosophic chairs ol Athens. 
Epicurus bequeathed to his disciples the gar¬ 
dens which he had purchased for eighty ininic 
or two hundred and fifty pounds, with a fund 
sufficient for their frugal subsistence and month¬ 
ly festivals and the patrimony of Plato af¬ 
forded an annual rent, which, in eight centu¬ 
ries, was gradually increased from three to one 
thousand pieces of gold.*^^ The .schocjls of Athens 
were protected by the wisest and most virtuous 
of the Roman princes. The library, which Ha¬ 
drian founded, was placed in a portico adorned 
with pictures, statues, and a roof of alabaster, 
and supported by one hundred columns of 
Phrygian marble. The public salaries were as¬ 
signed by the generous spirit of the Antonincs; 
and each professor, of politics, of rhetoric, of the 
Platonic, the Peripatetic, the Stoic, and the Epi¬ 
curean philosophy, received an annual stipend 
ol ten thousand dtachma;, or more than three 
hundred pounds sterling.^^ Alter the death of 
Marcus, these liberal donations, and the privi¬ 
leges attached to the thrones pf seienee, w^cre 
abolished and revived, diminished and enlarged; 
but some vestige of royal bounty may he found 
under the successors of Consjantine; and their 
arbitrary choice of an unworthy candidate 
might tempt die philosophers of Athens to re¬ 
gret the days of independence and poverty.'^® 
It is remarkable that the impartial favour of the 
Antonincs was bcstow’cd on the four adverse 
sects of philosophy, which they considered as 
equally useful, or at least as equally innocent. 
Socrates had formerly been the glory and the 
reproach of his countr\ ; and the first les.sons of 
Epicurus so strangely scandalised the pious cars 
of the Athenians, that by his exile, and that of 
his antagonists, they silenced all vain disputes 
concerning the nature of the gods. But in the 
ensuing year they recalled the hasty decree, re¬ 
stored the liberty of the schools, and were con¬ 
vinced by the experience of ages that the moral 
character of philosophers is not affected by the 
diversity of their theological speculations.*®® 

The Gothic arms were less fatal to the schools 
of Athens than the establishment of a new reli¬ 
gion, whose ministers superseded the exercise of 
reason, resolved every question by an article of 


fmth, and condemned the infidel or sceptic to 
eternal Baine. In many a volume of laborious 
controversy they exposed the weakness of the 
understanding and the corruption of the heart, 
insulted human nature in the sages of antiquity, 
and proscribed the spirit of philosophical in¬ 
quiry, so repugnant to the doctrine, or at least 
to the temper, of a humble believer. The sur¬ 
viving sect of the Platonists, whom Plato would 
have blushed to acknowledge, extravagantly 
mingled a sublime theory with the practice of 
superstition and magic; and as they remained 
alone in the midst of a Christian world, they in* 
dulgcd a secret rancour against the govern¬ 
ment of the church and state, whose severity 
was still suspended over their heads. About a 
century after the reign of Julian,*®* Proclus*'*^ 
was permitted to teach iti the philosophic chair 
of the Academy; and such was his industry, 
that he frequently, in the same day, pronounced 
five lessons, and composed seven hundred lines. 
His sagacious mind explored the deepest ques¬ 
tions of morals and metaphysics, and he ven¬ 
tured to urge eighteen arguments against the 
Christian doctrine of the creation of the world. 
But m the intervals of study he permially con¬ 
versed with Pan, /Eseulapiiis, and Minerva, in 
whose mysteries he was secretly initiated, and 
whose prostrate statues he adored; in the de\ out 
persuasion that the philosopher, who is a titi/eii 
of the univer.se, should be the priest of its vari¬ 
ous deities. An eclipse of the sun announced hi.s 
approaching end; and his Life, with that of his 
scholar Isidore,*®* com|>iled by two of their 
most learned disciples, exhibits a dcploiablc 
picluie of the second childhood of human rea¬ 
son. Yet the golden chain, as it was fondly 
.styled, of the Platonic succession, continued 
lorty-four years from the death of Proclus to the 
edict of Justinian,***^ which imposed a perpetual 
silenc e on the schools of Athens, and excited the 
grief and indignation of the few remaining vo¬ 
taries of Grecian science and superstition. Seven 
friends and philosophers, Diogenes, and Her- 
inias, Eiilalius and Priseian, Dainascius, Isi¬ 
dore, and Simplicius, who dissented from the 
religion of their sovereign, embraced the reso¬ 
lution of seeking in a foreign land the freedom 
which was denied in their native country. They 
had heard, and they credulously believed, that 
the republic of Plato was realised in the des¬ 
potic government of Persia, and that a patriot 
king reigned over the happiest and most virtu¬ 
ous of nations. They were soon astonished by the 
natural discovery that Persia resembled the 
other countries of the globe; that Chosroes, who 
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affected the name of a philosopher, was vain, 
cruel, and ambitious; that bigotry, and a spirit 
of intolerance, prevailed among the Magi; that 
the nobles were haughty, the courtiers servile, 
and the magistrates unjust; that the guilty some¬ 
times escaped, and that the innocent were often 
oppressed. The disappointment of the philoso¬ 
phers provoked them to overlook the real vir¬ 
tues of the Persians; and they were scandalised, 
more deeply perhaps than became their profes¬ 
sion, with the plurality of wives and concu¬ 
bines, the incestuous marriages, and the custom 
of exposing dead bodies to the dogs and vul¬ 
tures, instead of hiding them in the earth, or 
consuming them with lire. Their repentance 
was expressed by a precipitate return, and they 
loudly declared that they had rather die on the 
borders of the empire than enjoy the wealth and 
favour of the barbarian. From this journey, 
however, they derived a benefit w'hieh reflects 
the purest lustre on the character of Chosrocs. 
He rcf|uired that tlie seven sages who had visit¬ 
ed the court of Persia slujuld be exempted from 
the penal laws which Justinian enacted against 
his Pagan subjects; and this privilege, expressly 
stipulated in a treaty of peace, was guarded by 
the vigilance of a powerful mediator.**^ Simpli¬ 
cius and his companions ended their lives in 
peace and obscurity; and as they left no disci¬ 
ples, they terminate the long list of Grecian 
philosophers, who may be justly praised, nol- 
wilhsianding their defects, as the wisest and 
most virtuous of their roiitemporaries. The writ¬ 
ings of Simplicius are now extant. His physical 
and metaphysical commentaries on Aristotle 
have passed aw'ay with the fashion of the times; 
but his moral interpretation of Epictetus is 
preserved in the library of nations, as a classic 
lx)ok, most excellently ada()ted to direct the 
will, to purify the heart, and to confirm the un¬ 
derstanding, by a just confidence in the nature 
Iwth of (Jod and man. 

About the same time that Pythagoras first in¬ 
vented the appellation of philosopher, liberty 
and the consulship were founded at Rome by 
the elder Brutus. The revolutions of the consu¬ 
lar office, which may be viewed in the successive 
lights of a substance, a shadow, and a name, 
have been occasionally mentioned in the pres¬ 
ent history. The first magistrates of tlie rcpubfic 
had been chosen by the people, to exercise, in 
the senate and in the camp, the powers of peace 
and war, which were afterwards translated to 


the emperors. But the tradition of ancient dig¬ 
nity was long revered by the Romans and bar¬ 
barians. A Gothic historian applauds the con¬ 
sulship of Theodoric as the height of all temporal 
glory and greatness;*®® the king of Italy himself 
congratulates those annual favourites of fortune 
who, without the cares, enjoyed the splendour 
of the throne; and at the end of a thousand 
years two consuls were created by the sovereigns 
of Rome and Constantinople for the sole pur¬ 
pose of giving a date to the year and a fi*stival 
to the people. But the expenses of this festival, 
in which the wealthy and the vain aspired to 
surpass their predecessors, insensibly arose to 
the enormous sum of fourscore thousand pounds; 
the wisest senators declined a useless honour 
which involved the certain ruin of their fami¬ 
lies, and to this reluctance I should impute the 
frequent chasms in the last age of the consular 
Faiti. The predecessors of Justinian had assisted 
from the public treasures the dignity of the less 
opulent candidates; the avarice of that prince 
preferred the cheaper and more c(»nvenicnt me¬ 
thod of advice and regulation.*®^ Sc\en proces- 
sions or sp»‘ctaclcs were the number to which his 
edict confined the horse and charif»t races, the 
athletic sports, tlie music and pantomimes of the 
theatre, and the hunting of wild beasts; and 
small pieces of silver were discreetly ?u!)Stituted 
to the gold medals, which had always excited 
tumult and drunkenness when they w'cre scat¬ 
tered with a profuse hand among the populace. 
Notwithstanding these precautions and his own 
example, the succession of consuls finally ceased 
in the thirteenth year of Justinian, wliosc des¬ 
potic temper might be gratified by the silent ex¬ 
tinction of a title which admonished the Ro¬ 
mans of their ancient freedenn.*®*' Vet the annual 
consulship still lived in the minds of the people; 
they fondly expected its speedy restoration; 
they applauded the gracious condescension of 
succe.ssivc princes, by wluuii it was assumed in 
the fii-sl year of ilieir reign; and three centuries 
elapsed, after the death of Justinian, before that 
obsolete dignity, which had been suppressed by 
custom, could be aliolishod by law.*-*® The im¬ 
perfect mode of distinguishing each year by the 
name of a magistrate was u.-^efully supplied by 
the date of a permanent era: the creation of the 
w'orld, arcorciing to the Sepiuagint version, was 
adopted bv the Greeks;*®^ and the Latins, since 
the age of Charlemagne, have computed their 
time from the birth of Christ,*®^ 
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1. Dion Cassius ( 1 . liv. p. 736), with th<* anno 
tations of Kruiiar, who has roINctrd all that 
Roman vanity has h'ft upon Ihf* suhjVct. T hr 
inarhlr of Ancyra, on which Augustus recorded 
his own exploits, asserts that he iompelled the Par- 
thians to restore the ensigns of Caassus. 

2. Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 780), Pliny the elder {Hist. 
Natur. 1 . vi. c. 28, 29), and Dion C<assius ( 1 . liii. 
p. 723 and 1. liv. p. 734), have left us very curious 
d<‘taiIs concernintr these wars. 'The Romans made 
themselves masters of Mariaba, a < ity of Arabia 
Pelix, w'ell known to the Orientals (see Abulfeda 
and the Nubian ^eot^raphv, p. 5). They were 
ir»'iv*‘tl within three day.s’ journey of the Spice 
rouiiiiy, The rich object of their invasion. 

3. By the slaughter of V’arus and his three 
let* ions. First book of the Annals of I'acitus. 
Sueion, in Auq[ust, c. 23 and Velleius Paterculus, 
1 . ii. <*. 117, etc. Aut;ustus did not r< ceive the 
melancholy news with all the temi>er and firm¬ 
ness that mij^ht have been expwcled from his 
ch.naeter. 

|. 'J acit. Annal. 1 . ii., Dion Oassiiis, 1 . Ivi. p. 833, 
and the speech of .Au^rustus himself, in Julian's 
C].i-s.irs. It receives i^rcat lit^ht from the learned 
notes of his French tianslat()r M. Spanheim. 

3. (iermanicus, Suetonius Paulinu.s, and Ati;ri- 
cola, were checked 4ind recalled in the course of 
their victories. (k)il)ulo was put to death. Military 
ineiit, as it is admiraljly cxprcss<*d by 1 acitus, was, 
in the strictest sense of the word, truperatorta iirtus. 

6. Caesar himself conceals that ignoble motive; 
but it is mentioned by Suetonius, c. 47. The 
British pearls proved, howevi'r, of little value, on 
Jiecount of their dark and livid colour. Tacitus 
observes, with reason (in .Ac^ricola, c. 12), that it 
w.'is an inherent defect. “Eiro facilius credideriin, 
naturaiTi inarfraritis dec.sse quam nobis avaritiain.'* 

7. Claudius, Nero, and Doinitian. .A hope* is 
expi<*ssed by Pornponius M<*Ia, 1 . iii. c. 6. (He 
wiote under Claudius) that, by the success of the 
Roman arms, the island and its savage inhabitants 
would soon be better known. 

B. ’The admirable ahildj^mcnt ii;ivcn by Tacitus, 
in the Life of Agricola, and copiously, though 
fx'rhaps not completely, illustraU'd by our own 
antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

9. The Irish writers, jealous of their national 
honour, arc extremely provoked on this cxrcasioii, 


both with Tacitus and with Agricola. 

10. Horsley’s Britannia Romana, I. i. c. 10. 

11. The poet Buchanan celebrates, with ele¬ 
gance and spirit (see his Sylvap v.), the unviolated 
indepxmdence of his native country. But, if the 
single testimony of Richard of Cirencester was 
suflicient to create a Roman province of Ves- 
pasiana to the north of the wall, that independence 
would be reduced within very narrow limits. 

12. Appian (in Proerm.) and the uniform image¬ 
ry of Cssian’s Potmis, which, according to every 
hypothesis, were composed by a native Caledonian. 
[Cibbon bi lieved that Orttan was translated from 
the Gaelic. Many now Ijelieve the pex^ms to have 
been fabiicated by Maepherson.j 

13. l^liny’s Panegyric, which seems founded on 
facts. 

14. Dion C^issius, 1 . Ixvii. 

13. Herodotus, 1 . i\\ c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, 
with Spanhc‘im’s observations. 

ib. Plin. F.pist. viii. 9. 

17. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixvdii. p. 1123, 1131. Julian 
in (i.xsaribus, Eutropius, viii. 2, 6. .Aurelius X'ictor 
in Epitomi*. 

18. Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province 
of Dacia, in the .Academic des Inscriptions, torn, 
xxviii. p. 444-468. 

iq. 'I rajan’s sc-ntiments are n'prcscnted in a 
v<-ry just and lively manner in the Ciesars of 
Julian. 

20. Eutropius and Sextus Rufus have en- 
deavoun'd to pt'rjx'tuatc the illusion. See a very 
scmsible disscTtation of M. Freret in the .Academie 
des In.scripiions, tom. xxi. p. 55 

21. Dion C'assius, 1 . l.xv'iii. 

22. Ovid, Fast. 1 . li. v'er. 667. Livy, under the 
reign of I arquin. 

•23. St. Augustin is highly delighted with the 
proof of the weakness ot l\i minus, and the vanitv 
of the .Augurs. The City of imtl, iv. 20. 

24. .Augustan History, p. 3. Jerome’s Chronicle, 
and all the Epitomisers. It is somewhat surprising 
that this memorable evxmt should be omitted by 
Dion, or rather bv Xiphilin. 

23. Dion, 1 . Ixix. p. 1158. Hist. August, p. 5, 8, 
If .ill our historians were lost, medals, inscriptions, 
and other monuments, would be sullici»‘nt to 
record the travels of Hadrian. 

26. Augustan History. 
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27. We must, however, remember, that, in the 
time of Hadrian, a rebellion of the Jews raged with 
religious fury, though only in a single province: 
Pausanias ( 1 . viii. c. 43) mentions two necessaiy 
and successful wars, conducted by the generals 
of Pius. 1 st, Against, the wandering Moors, who 
were driven into the solitudes of Atlas. 2 nd, 
Against the Brigantes of Britain, who had invaded 
the Roman province. Both these wara (with sev¬ 
eral other hostilities) ait* mentioned in the 
Augustan History, p. 19. 

28. Appian of Alexandria, in the preface to his 
History of the Roman Wars. 

29. Dion, 1 . Ixxi. Hist. August, in Marco, b. iv. 
9-22. The Parthian victories gave birth to a 
crowd of contemptible historians, whose memory 
has been rescued from oblivion, and exposed to 
ridicule, in a very lively piece of criticism of 
Lucian. 

30. The poorest rank of soldiers possi'ssed above 
forty pounds sterling (Dionys, Halicarn, iv. 17), 
a very high quahlication, at a time when money 
was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equiva¬ 
lent to seventy piound weight of brass. The popu¬ 
lace, excluded by the ancient constitution, were 
indiscriminately admitted by Marius. Sallust, de 
Bell. Jugurth. c. 91. 

31. Gdpsar formed his legion Alauda, of Gauls 
and strangers: but it was during tlic licence of 
civil war; and after the victory, he gave them the 
freedom of the city for their reward. 

32. Vegetius de Re Militari, 1 . i. c. 2-7. 

33. The oath of service and fidelity to the em¬ 
peror was annually renewed by the troops, on the 
first of Janiiaiy. 

34. I'acitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum 
Deos. 1 hey were placed in a chapi'l m the camp, 
and with the other deities reegived the religious 
worship of the troops. 

33. Gronovius de Perunia veterc, 1 . iii. p, 120, 
etc. The emperor Domitian raised the annual 
stipend of the legionaries to twelve pieces of gold, 
which, in his time, was equivalent to about ten of 
our guineas. This pay, somewhat higher than our 
own, had been, and was afterwards, gradually in¬ 
creased, according to the progress of wealth and 
military government. After twenty years’ s<*rvicc, 
the veteran received three thousand denarii (about 
one hundred pounds sterling), or a proportionable 
allowance of land. The pay and advantages of the 
guards were, in general, about double those of the 
legions. 

36. Exercilus ab exercitando^ Varro de LinguA 
Latin&, 1 . iv. Cicero in '1 usculan. 1 . ii. 37. There 
is room for a very interesting work, which should 
lay open the connection between the languages 
and manners of nations. 

37. Vegetius, 1 . ii. and the rest of his first book. 

38. The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illus¬ 
trated by M. le Beau, in the Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. XXXV. p. 262, etc. That learned 
academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected 


all the passages of the ancients that relate to the 
Roman legion. 

39. Joseph, dc Bell. Judaico, 1 . iii. c. 5. We arc 
indebted to this Jew for some very curious details 
of Roman discipline. 

40. Plin. Panegyr. c. 13. Life of Hadrian, in the 
Augustan History, 1-14. 

41. See an admirable digression on the Roman 
discipline, in the sixth book of his history. 

42. V'cgetiiis dc Re Militari, 1 . ii. c. 4, etc. Con¬ 
siderable part of his very perplexed abridgment 
was taken from the regulations of 'IVajan and 
Hadrian; and the legion, as he describes it, cannot 
suit anv other age of the Roman empire. 

43. Vegetius de Re Militari, 1 . ii. c. i. In the 
purer age of Caesar and Cicc*ro, the word miles 
was almost confined to the infantiv. Under the 
lower empii-e, and in the times of chivalry, it was 
appropiiated almost as exclusivilv to the men at 
arms, who fought on hoist*back. 

44. In the time of Polvbius and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus ( 1 . v. c. 45), the steel point of the 
pilum seems to have been much longer. In th** time 
of Vegetius, it was reduced to a loot, or even nine 
inches. I have chosen a medium. 

45. lor the legionary arms, sec* Lipsius dc 
Militia RoinaiiA, 1 . 111. e. 2-7. 

46. See the Ix'autiful comparison of Viigil, 
Georgie, li. v. 279. 

47. M. Guichaid, Memoiies Militaires, tom. i. 
c. 4 and Nouveaux Memoires, tom, i. p. 203- 
311 has treated the subject like a scholar and an 
offiter. 

48. Arrian’s Tactics. With the true partiality of 
a Greek, Arrian rather chose to desinbe llic 
phalanx, of whicti he had read, than the legions 
which he had commanded. 

4Q. Polyb. 1 . xvii. 

50. Veget. dc Re Militari, 1 . ii. c. 6. His positive 
testimony, which might be suppoitcd by ciicum- 
stantial evidence, ought surely to silence those 
critics who refuse the Imperial legion its piopcr 
body of cavalry. 

31. Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. 

61. 

32. Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 2. The true sense 
of that very curious passage was fust discoven'd 
and illustrated by M. dc Beaufort, Republiquc 
Roinaine, 1 . ii. c. 2. 

33. As in the instance of Horace and Agricola. 
This appc*ars to have been a defect in the Roman 
discipline; which Jladrian (‘ndeavoured to reme¬ 
dy, by ascertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

54. Arrian’s 'Factics, 4. 

53. Such, in particular, was the state of the 
Batavians. Tacit. G<*rmania, c 29. 

36. Marcus Antoninus obliged the vanquished 
Quad! and Marcomanni to supply him with a 
large body of troops, which he immediately sent 
into Britain. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxi. 

57. Ta( it. Annal. iv. 3. T hose* who fix a regular 
proportion of as many foot, and twice as many 
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horse, confound the auxiliaries of the emperors, 
with the Italian allies of the republic. 

58. Vcgetius, ii. 2. Arrian, in his order of inarch 
and battle against the Alani. 

59. The subject of the ancient machines is 
treated with great knowledge and ingenuity by 
the Chevalier Folard (Polyhn*, tom. ii. p. 233-aqo). 
He prefers them in many respects to our modern 
cannon and mortars. We may observe, that the 
use of them in the field gradually lj<*came more 
prevalent, in proportion as p(‘rsonal valour and 
military skill declined with the Roman empire. 
When men were no longer found, their place 
was supplied by machines. Sec Vegetius, ii. 25. 
Arrian. 

60. Vegetius finishes his second book, and the 
description of the legion, with the following em¬ 
phatic words: “Universa qu» in quoque Ijelli 
generc ncc<‘ssaria esse cn*duntur, sccuin legio 
deU't ubique portan*, ut in quovis loco fixerit 
castra, armatam facial eivitatem.” 

61. For the Roman Ca.'»trainetation, Polybius, 
1 . vi. with Lipsius de MilitiA RomanA, Josi‘ph. dc 
liell. Jud. 1 . iii. r. 5. Vegetius, i. 21-25, iii. 9 and 
Mernoires de Guiehard, tom. i. c. i 

62. Cicero in Fusculan. ii. 37. Jfjs<'ph. de Bell. 
Jud. I. iii. 5. Frontinus, iv. i 

C3. Vegetius, i. 9. Mernoires de TAcademic des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 187. 

64. riiose evolutions are admit ably well ex¬ 
plained by M. Guiehard, Nouveaux Mernoires, 
tom. i. p. 141-234, 

85. Tacitus (Annal iv. 5) has given us a state 
of the legions under 'riberius: and Dion Cassius 
( 1 , Iv. p. 794) under Al<*xander Severus. I have 
endeavoured to fix on the proper medium betw'cen 
these tw'O p<*riods. See like-wise Lipsius de Magni- 
tudine RomanA, 1 . i. c. 4, 5. 

66. The Romans tried to disguise, by the pre¬ 
tence of ndigious awe, their ignorance and terror. 
Tacit, GtTmania, e. 34. 

67. Plutarch, in Marc. .Anton. And yet, if we 
may credit Crosius, tliesi- monstrous castles were 
no more than ten feet above th<* water, vi, 19. 

68. Lipsius, de Magnitiid. Rom. 1 . i. e. 5. The 
sixteen last ehaptere of Vegetius relate to naval 
afifairs. 

69. Voltaire, Si^elc de Louis XIV. c. 29. It 
must, however, lx* rememlx*red, that France still 
feels that extraordinary effort, 

70. Strabo, 1 . ii. It is natural enough to sup[>osc, 
that Arragon is derived from '1 arraconensis, and 
several moderns who have written in Latin, us<' 
those words as synonymous. It is however c<'rtain, 
that the Arragon, a little stream which falls from 
tlx* Pyrenees into the Ebro, first gave its name to a 
country, and gradually to a kingdom. D’.Anville, 
Geographic du Moyen Age, p. 181. 

71. One hundred and fifteen cities ap]x*ar in the 
Notitia of Qaiil; and it is well known that this 
appellation was applied not only to the capital 
town, but to the whole territory of each state. But 
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Plutarch and Appian increase the number of 
tribes to three or four hundred. 

72. D’Anville. Notice dc rAncienne Gaule. 

73. Whitaker’s History of Manchester, vol. 
i. c. 3. 

74 * T'hc Italian Vf*neti, though often confounrled 
with the Gauls, were more proljably of Illyrian 
origin. M. Freret, Mernoires de rAcademie dcs 
Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

75. Maffei Veiona illustrata, 1 . r. 

76. 'Fhe first contrast was observed by the an¬ 
cients. Floras, i. 11. 'I’hc second must strike evciy 
modern traveller. 

77. Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . iii) [6] follows the 
division of Italy by Augustus. 

78. Tournefort, Voyages en Gr^ce ct Asic 
Mineure, lettre xviii. 

79. The name of Illyricum originally belonged 
to the S(*a-coast of the Adriatic, and was gradually 
extended by the Romans from the .Alps to the 
Euxine .Sea. St-verini Pannonia, i. 1 . c. 3. 

80. .\ Venetian traveller, the Abbate Forlis, has 
lately given us some account of those very oliscurc 
countries. But the geography and antiquities of 
the western Illyiicum can be expected only from 
the munificence of the empn-ror, its sovereign. 

81. The Save rises near the confines of Istria, 
and was considered by the more early Greeks as 
the principal stream of the Danube. 

82. Periplus of .\rrian. He examined the coasts 
of the ICuxine, when he was governor of Cappa¬ 
docia. 

83. File progress of religion is well known, llic 
use of letters was introduced among the savages 
of Europ«* about fifteen hundred years before 
Christ; and the Europe ans carried them to .Amer¬ 
ica, about fifteen centuries after the Christian era. 
But in a pe-riod of thn-e thousand years, the 
Phernieian alphabet n-ceived considi-rable alter¬ 
ations, as it passed through the hands of the Greeks 
and Romans. 

84. Dion Ciassius. lib. Kviii. p. 1131 [c. 14]. 

85. Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geog¬ 
raphers, fix the Isthmus of Suez as the boundary 
of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, Mela, Plinv, .Sal¬ 
lust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferrt'd for that 
purpose the western branch of the Nik*, or e\-en 
the gn*al Catabathiiius, or descent, which last 
would assign to Asia, not only Egypt, but part of 
Libya. 

86. Fhe long range, moderate height, and gentle 
declivity of mount Atlas are very unlike a solitary 
mountain which rears its iu-ad into the clouds, and 
st*eins to support the heavens. The p(*ak of Tencr- 
iffe, on the contrary, rises a league and a half abov-e 
the surface of the sea, and as it was frequently 
visited by the Phrrnicians, might engauc the notice 
of the Greek poets. Buffon, Histoire Naturclle, 
tom. i. p. 312. Histoire des Voyages, tom. ii. 

87. M. de Voltairt', tom. xiv. p. 2Q7, unsupported 
by either fact or probability, has generously be¬ 
stowed the Canary Islands on the Roman empire. 
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88. Bergier, Hist, des Grands Chexnins, 1 111. 89 Fcinplemaii’s Survey of the Globe* but I 

c* Is 2s 3) 4s a very useful collection. distrust both the doctor's learning and his maps. 


Chapter II 


I. They were elected about midway bitw-ttn 
Lahor and Delhi The conquests oi Ah \and( t in 
Hinctostan w( re coniiiicd to the Punjab, a country 
water* d bN tnc hvc c^uat streams of th* Indus 

2 M dc Guigms, Histone dcs Huns, I w 
XVI and wii 

q There is not any writer who deseiilxs in sc^ 
live ly a manne i as He rodotus, the true nius of 
Polytheism Ihe best commentary may 13 * loiind 
in \fr Hume's Natural Histoiy ol Kt ligioii and 
the best contiast lu Bossuet’s Univ*isal History 
Some obs* me traces of an int*)!* lant spirit appeal 
in the conduct ot the Igyptrans (Jusenal, bat 
\\ ) and til* C hrrstians as we 11 as [t ws, who h\< d 
undei the Roman empire, loinud a \try iin- 
poitant exception so important, indeed, that the 
discussion will re quill <x distinct chapter ol this 
work 

^ Ihe lights, poweis and pie tensions of the 
so\creign of OKinpus, arc very clt ulv desciilKel 
in the wth book ol the Iliad in the Circek onginal, 
I mean lor Mr Pope, without peieeiving it, has 
improved the theology ol Homer 

CasardcBell Gall \i 17 Within aecntuiy 
01 two the (lauls themse Ives applied to the n gods 
the nain* s of Me iciiiv, Mais, A|3ollo, etc 

6 Ihe admiiable woik of Cietro, cle Natiiil 
Deorum, is the best elii* we have to guide us 
through the dark anel profound abyss He le pre¬ 
sents with candoui, and coniutes with subtlety, 
the opinions ol the philosoplie io 

7 I do not pret* nd to asst it that, 111 this iirt- 
hgious age, the natural tenors of superstition, 
dre anis, ome ns, appai itions, e tc , had lost the ti 
efficacy 

8 Sociatcs I picurus, Cicero, and Pliitaic h, al¬ 
ways me ulcated dee ent re veie nee forth* r< hgion 
of th* 11 own eountrv, and ot mankind I h* dt vo- 
tion of Epicurus w-as assiduous and evrnplaiy 
Diogen Earrl x 10 

q Polybius, 1 vi c 3}, ')4 fesp 5GI |uv*iia]. 
Sat xiii laments, that in his time this appit hen- 
sion had lost much of its < fit* t 

10 Se c the fate of Syi acusc, 1 an ntuin, Arnbra- 
cia, t Ol mill, etc , the c onduc t ejf \ e rie s, in C le c 10 
(\ctio 11 C 3 iat 4), anei the usual practice of gov- 
cinurs, in the viiith Satire oi ]uve nal 

11 Sutton in Claud — I*lin Hist Nat xxx 1 

12 Pclloutie r Histoire de s (a lie s, loin vi p. 
230 252 

13 Scncca Consulat. ad Hclviam, p 74 Edit. 
Lips 

14 Dionysius Hahcarn. Antiquitat Roman. 
1. 11. 

15. In the year of Rome 701, the temple of Isis 


and Serj||pis was demolished by the oidcr of the 
Senate ft)ion Cassius, I xl p 252), anel even by 
the hands ol the eonsiil (Valerius Maximus 1, 3) 
Vfte I the death oi ( .isii, it was restored at the 
public e xpe nse (Dion, 1 xlvii p 501) When \u 
giistus was in I gvpt, lie leveled the in<i|esty of 
Sti ipis (Dion 1 11 p (14.7 ) but in the PuriMuiim 
oi Rome, and a iiiiJ toiind it, h* piohibitcd the 
woiship of th* 1 gyptian gods (Diun 1 liii p 87*), 
1 liv p 7^3) I hey reiiiaiiud, how«vei, vtiy 
iashiunabl* iincl* t his r* ign (C^vid de Ait \inand 
1 1 ) and that of his siKiessoi, till the justice of 
ribeiius was piovoked to some acts oi se vents 
(lacit Annal 11 83 [oseph \ntiquit 1 xviii. 
<- i ) 

ib leitullian in Xpolog* lie, e b, p 74 Edit 
Haveieamp I am me line d to ittribiit* then estab¬ 
lishment t *3 the lit votioii oi the 1 lavian familv 

17 S* t I ivv, 1 XI iiid XXIX 

18 Miciob S limn ill 1,1 iii e c) He gives 1 
a loim of * voealioii 

19 Miniitius I e Iix in 0 ( tavio, p 34 Xiiiobius 
1 VI p 113 

20 lant \nnal xi 24 Ihe Oibis Rom musoi 
the leain* d Spanlu im is a eonipU t* histoiy of th* 
piognssiv* admission (jf 1 atium, Italv, and th* 
pi evinces, to the In * clom of Rome 

21 Heiodtiius V 97 It should se* in, how* v( I 
that li* iollovv* d n larg* iiui popular estmiation 

22 \tht n X us De ipnosophist 1 vi p 272 1 dit 
Cdsaubon M* ursiiis de I 01 tun 1 \ttiea, c 4 

23 See a veiy accui ite eolititioii ol the nuiri 
bcis oi e ae h Liisti uni in M de Be aufort, Re publi 
que Ruimin*, I iv c 4 

24 Vppian di Bell civil 1 i Voile lus Patele u 
lus, 1 II c I 3, I b, 17 

23 Mice n.is had adv ise el luin to dee lare by on* 
edict, dll Ins subjects, * iti/* ns But we may justlv 
sus{ 3 ( c t that th* histoii in i^ion wras th* author oi a 
counsel, so mu* h adapt* cl to the practie* of lus 
own age, and s*) littl* to that oi Vugustus 

2b Ihe s* natois we le uiilige d to have one thud 
oftiieirownl nd* d piofieily in Italv Phn 1 vi 
ep ig Ihe (piahhcation was re due* cl by Maieiis 
to one-fuuilli Since the leigiiot Irajan, Italy had 
sunk ne are 1 to the h ve 1 of the ptovine e s 

27 J lu (list part ot the V\ lona lllustrata ol the 
Matquis Malle i, gives the c le arcst and most coin- 
prciie nsive vie w of the state of Italy under the 
Grcsars 

28 Pausanias, 1 vii [c] ihe Romans conde¬ 
scend* d to le store the names of those assc'mlilie 
when th* y could n(3 long* r be dange runs 

29 I hey an fiequtntly mentioned by Ca^sai 
The Abbe Dubos attempts, with very little success, 
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to prove that the assemblies of Gaul were con¬ 
tinued under the emperors. Histoirc de TEtablis- 
senicnt dc la Monarchic Francoist*, 1 . i. c. 4. 

30. Seneca in Consolat. ad Helviam, c. 6. 

31. Meinnon apud Photiuin, c. 33 [p. 231 edit. 
Bekkcr). Valcr. Maxim, ix. 2. Plutarch [Sulla cap. 
24I and Dion Cassius swell the massacre* to 150,000 
citizens; but 1 should este<*in the smaller number 
to be more than suflicient. 

32. 'Twenty-five colonics were settled in Spain 
(Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35;: and nine in 
Britain, of which Lomlon, Colchester, Lincoln, 
Chester, Cilouccster, and Hath, still remain cfmsid- 
crabh* cities (Richard of Cirencester, p. 3(1, and 
Whitaker’s History of Manchester, 1 . i. c. 3L 

33. Aul. (iell. NciCtes AtticcC, xvi 13. I he em¬ 
peror Hadrian expressed his surjirise, that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Itatica, which already 
enjoyed the rights of Afuriiapta, should solicit the 
title oi' (olnnits. '1 heir example, however, became 
fashionable, and the empire w'as filled with hon¬ 
orary colonies. Spanheiin, de Usu Numismatum, 
Dissertat. xiii. 

34. Spanheim, Orbis Roman, c. 8. p. 62. 

35. Aristid. in Roin^r Lncoinio, tom. i. p. 218. 
Edit. Jebb. 

3t). '* ricit. Annal. xi. 23, 24. Hist. iv. 74. 

37. Phn. Hist. Natur. ill. 5. Aui;usline,'Ihc Caty 
of God, xix. 7. Lipsius de pionunciationc Linguae 
Latin<i‘, c. 3. 

38. Apuleius and Aumistin will an.swcr for 
Africa: Strabo for Sp4iin and Gaul; Tacitus, in the 
Life of Agricola, for Britain; and Velleius Patercu¬ 
lus lor Pannonia. lo th(*m we may add the lan¬ 
guage of the Inscriptions, 

3(). 1 he Ck’llic was preserved in the mountains 
of VVal<*s, Goinwall, and Armorica. We may ob¬ 
serve that .\puleius reproaches an African youth, 
wlu) lived among the populace, with the use of the 
Punic; whilst lie had alino.st forgot Greek, and 
neither could nor would speak I-atin (Apolog. p. 
5q()). The greater part of St. Austin's congrega¬ 
tions were str.angcis to the Punic. 

40. Spain alone prcjduced C’-olumcIla, the Sene¬ 
cas, laiean. Martial, and Quintilian. 

41. Ihere is n(3t, I Ix'lievc, fioin Dionysius to 
Libanus, a single (ircck ciilic who mentions N'irgil 
or Horace. 'They seem ignorant that the Romans 
had any good writers. 

42. The curious reader niav sc'c in Dupin (Bi- 
blioth(*que Ecclcsiastiquc, loin. xix. p. 1, c. 8), 
how much the usi' of tlie Syriac and F.gyptian 
languages was still preserved. 

43. Juvenal, Sat. iii. and xv. Ammian. Marccl- 
lin. xxii. 16. 

44. Dion Cassius, I, Ixxvii. [5! p. 1275. ^ 
instance happened under the reign of Septimius 
Severus. 

43. Valerius Maximus, 1 . ii. c. 2, n. 2. The em¬ 
peror Claudius dislranchised an eminent Gn'cian 
for not understanding Latin. He was probably in 
some public ulTicc. Suetonius in Claud, c. 16. 


46. In the camp of Lucullus, an ox sold for a 
drachma, and a slave for four drachma:, or about 
three shillings. Plutarch, in Lucullus. 

47. Diodorus Siculus in Eclog. Hist. 1 . xxxiv. 
and xxxvi. Flonis, iii. 19, 20. 

48. See a remarkable instance of severity in Cic¬ 
ero in Verrem, v. 3. 

49. See in Gruter, and the other collectors, a 
great nuinlx-r of inscriptions addres.ved by slaves 
to their waives, children, fellow-servants, masters, 
etc. 'They arc all most probably of the Impc^rial 
age. 

50. Augustan History [Spartian Hadr. 18] and 
Dissertation of M. dc Burigny, in the xxxvth vol¬ 
ume of the Academy of Inscriptions, upon the 
Roman slaves. 

51. Diss^*rtation of M. de Burigny in the xxxviith 
volume, on the Roman freedinen. 

52. Spanhf im, Orbis Ri>man, 1 . i. c. 16, p. 124, 
etc. 

53. Seneca de C:iemenlia, 1 . i. c. 24. The original 
is much stronger, “Quantum periculum imminc^ 
ret si s(*rvi nostri numerare nos roepissent.” 

54. Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxiii.) and Athenar*as 
(Deipnosophist. 1 . vi. p. 272;. 1 he latter bohily as- 
seits. tliai he knew' very many (va/xToWot) Romans 
who poss<*s'M*d, not for use, but ost(*ntation, ten and 
even twenty thousand slaves. 

53. In Paris th<*n are not more than 43,700 do¬ 
mestics of every sort, and not a twelfth part of the 
inhabitants. Messangc Kecherches sur la Popula¬ 
tion, p. 186. 

5b. A learned slave sold for many hundn'd 
pounds steiling; .*\tticus alw*ays bred and taught 
them himstdf. Cornel. Nepos in \'it. c. 13. 

57. .Many of the Roman physicians were slaves. 
Middleton's Dissertation and Defence. 

58. llieir ranks and offices are very copiously 
enumerated by l*ignorius tie Servis. 

5t|. 'lacIt. .\nnal. xiv. 43. 'They were all exe¬ 
cuted for not preventing tlieir master’s murder. 

60. .\puleius in .\polog. p. 548, edit. Delphin. 

61. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxiii. 47. 

62. Compute twenty millions in France, twenty- 
tw'o in Ciermanv, four in Hungary, ten in Italy 
w'ith its islands, eight in Great Britain and Ireland, 
eight in Spain and Portugal, ten or twelve in the 
Euro|X*an Russia, six in Poland, six in Giveee and 
lurkey, four in Sweden, three in IX*nmark and 
Norw’ay, four in tlic Low’ Ck)untrics. The whole 
would amount to one hundred and five or one 
hundred and seven millions. X'oltairc, dc Histoirc 
Geneiale. 

b3. Joseph, dc Bell. Judaico. 1 . ii. c, 16. The ora¬ 
tion of Agrippa, or rather of the historian, is a fine 
picture of the Roman empire. 

64. Suetun. in .August, c. 28. .Augustus built in 
Rome the temple and forum of Mars the .•Av’cnger; 
the temple of Jupiter Tonans in the Capitol; that 
of Apollo Palatine, with public libraries; the por¬ 
tico and basilica of Cains and Lucius, the porticos 
of Livia and Octav ia, and the theatre of Marcel- 
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lus. The example of the sovereign was imitated by 
his ministers and generals; and his friend Agrippa 
left behind him the immortal monument of the 
Pantheon. 

65. MafTei, Verona illustrata, 1 . iv. p. 68. 

66. Xth book of Pliny’s Epistles. He mentions 
the following works, carried on at the expense of 
the cities. At Nicomedia, a new forum, an aque¬ 
duct, and a canal, left unhnished by a king; at 
Nice, a gymnasium, and a theatre which had al¬ 
ready cost near ninety thousand pounds; baths at 
Prusa and Claudiopolis; and an aqueduct of six¬ 
teen miles in length for the use of Sinope. 

67. Hadrian aiterwards made a very equitable 
regulation, which divided all treasure-trove be¬ 
tween the right of property and that of discovery. 
Hist. August, p. 9 [Spartian Hadr. c. 18]. 

68. Philostrat. in Vit. Sophist. 1 . ii. p. 548. 

69. Aulus Gcllius, in Noct. Attic, i. 2, ix. 2, 
xviii. 10, xix. 12, Philostrat. p. 564. 

70. Philostrat. 1 . ii. p. 548, 560. Pausanias, 1 . i. 
and vii. 10. The Life of Herodes, in the xxxth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Academy of In¬ 
scriptions. 

71. It is particularly remarked of Athens by Di- 
csearchus, dc Statu Ora-ciae, p. 8, inter Geogra- 
phos Minores, edit. Hudson. 

72. Donatus dc Roma Veterc, 1 . iii. c. 4, 5, 6. 
Nardini Roma Aniica, 1 . iii. 11, 12, 13, and a MS. 
description of ancient Rome, by Bernardus Gri¬ 
ce llarius, or Rucellai, of which I obtained a copy 
from the library of the Canon Ricardi at Florence. 
Two celebrated pictures of Tiinanthes and of Pro¬ 
togenes arc mentioned by Pliny, as in the Temple 
of Peace, and the Laocoon was found in the baths 
of Titus. 

73. Montfaucon 1 *Antiquity Expliqu^e, tom. iv. 
p. 2, 1 . i. c. q. Fabrctti has composed a very learned 
treatise on the aqueducts of Rome. 

74. </lUian. Ilist. Var. 1 . ix. c. ib. He lived in the 
time of Alexander Severus. See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Graeca, 1 . iv. c. 21. 

75. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. ii. 16. The number, 
however, is mentioned, and should be received 
with a degree of latitude. 

76. Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. 

77. Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35. The list 
seems authentic and accurate: the division of the 
provinces, and the different condition of the cities, 
arc minutely distinguished. 

78. Strabon. Geograph. 1 . xvii. p. 1189. 

79. Joseph, de Bell. Jud. li. 16. Philostrat. in Vit. 
Sophist. 1 . li. p. 548, edit. Clear. 

80. Tacit. Annal. iv. 55 .1 have taken some pains 
in consulting and comparing modern travellers, 
with regard to the fate of those eleven cities of 
.Asia: seven or eight arc totally destroyed, Hypar- 
pe, Tralles, Laodicca, Ilium, Halicarnassus, Mi- 
Ictus, Ephesus, and we may add Sardis. Of the re¬ 
maining three, Pergamus is a straggling village of 
two or three thousand inhabitants; Magnesia, un¬ 
der the name of Guzel-hissar, a town of some con- 
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sequence, and Smyrna, a great city, peopled by an 
hundred thousand souls. But even at Smyrna, 
while the Fianks have maintained commerce, the 
Turks have ruined the arts. 

81. See a very exact and pleasing description of 
the ruins of Laodicca, in Chandler’s Travels 
through Asia Minor, p. 225, etc. 

82. Strabo, 1 . xii. p. 866. He had studied at 
Tralles. 

83. Dissertation of M. dc Boze, Mem. de I’Aca- 
demic. tom. xviii. Aristides pronounced an oration 
which is still extant, to recommend concord to the 
rival cities. 

84. I'hc inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alex¬ 
andria, amounted to seven millions and a half 
(Joseph, dc Bell. Jud. ii. ib). Under the military 
government of the Mamalukcs, Syria was supposed 
to contain sixty thousand villages (Histoire de 
Timur Bee, 1 . v. c. 20). 

85. The following Itinerary may serve to con¬ 
vey some idea of the direction of the road, and of 
the distance between the principal towns. I. From 
the wall of Antoninus to York, 222 Roman miles. 
II. London 227. III. Rhutuphr or Sandwich 67. 
IV. The navigation to Boulogne 45. V. Rlicirns 
174. VI. Lyons 330. VII. Milan 324. VIII. Rome 
426. IX. Brundusium 360. X. I he navigation to 
Dyrrachium 40. XL Byzantium 711. X 11 . Ancyra 
283. XIII. larsus 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. 
Tyre 232. X\'L Jerusalem ib8. In all 4080 Ro¬ 
man, or 3740 r.nglish miles. See the Itineraries 
published by VVesseling, his annotations; Cialc and 
Stukeley for Britain, and M. d’Anvillc for Gaul 
and Italy. 

86. Montfaucon, 1 ’Antiquity Expliqufc' (tom. 
iv. p. 2, 1. i. c. 5), has descrilKcl the bridges of 
Narni, .Alcantara, Nisnics, etc. 

87. Bergier Histoire des grands Chemins dc 
I’Empire Romain, 1 . ii. c. i 28. 

88. Procopius in Hist. ArcanA, c. 30. Bergier 
Hist, des grands Chemins, 1 . iv. Codex Theotlo- 
sian. 1 . viii. tit. v. vol. ii. p. 50b-563, with Gode- 
firoy’s learned commentary. 

89. In the time of Theodosius, Cnrsarius, a mag¬ 
istrate of high rank, went post from Antioch to 
Constantinople. He bi'gan his journey at night, 
was in Cappadocia (163 miles from Antioch) the 
ensuing evening, and arrived at Constantinople 
the sixtii day about noon. The whole distance was 
725 Roman, or 663 English miles. See Libaniiis 
Orat. xxii. and the Itincraria, p. 572-581. 

90. Pliny, though a favourite and a minister, 
made an apology for granting post-horses to his 
wife on the niost^rgent business. Epist.x. 121,122. 

91. Bergier Hitt, des grands Chemins, 1 . iv. c. 49. 

92. Plin. Hist, Natur. xix. i. 

93. It is not Improbable that the Greeks and 
Phcenicians introduced some new arts and produc¬ 
tions into the neighborhood of Marseilles ann 
Gades. 

94. Homer, Odyss. 1 . ix. v. 358. 

95. Plin. Hist. Natur. i. xiv. 
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96. Strab. Gcograph. 1 . iv. p. 223. The intense 
cold of a Gallic winter was almost proverbial 
among the ancients. 

97. In the beginning of the fourth century, the 
orator Eumenius (Panegyric. Veter, viii. 6, edit. 
13 elphin.) speaks of the vines in the territory of 
Autun, which were decayed through age, and the 
first plantation of which was totally unknown. 'Fhe 
Pagiis Arebrignus is supposed by M. d’Anville to 
lx? the district of Beaune, celebrated, even at pres¬ 
ent, for one of the first growths of Burgundy. 

98. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xv. 

gg. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xix. 

100. Harte’s Essays on Agriculture, in which he 
has collected all that the ancients and moderns 
havi! said of Lucerne, 

101. Tacit. G<‘rinania, c. 45. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxxviii. ii.The latter observed, with some humour, 
that even fashion had not yet found out the use of 
amber. Nero sent a Roman knight to purcha.s<* 
grt*at quantities on the spot where it was produced, 
the coast of modern Pru.ssia. 

102. Galled Taprobana by the Romans, ami 
Serendib by the Arabs. It was discovered under 
the R*ign of Claudius, and gradually became the 
principal mart of the East. 

102. PMn Hist. Natur. 1 . vi. Strabo, 1. xvii. 

104. Hist. August, p. 224. A silk garment was 
considered as an ornament to a woman, but as a 
disgrace to a man. 

I o«j. The two great pearl fisheries were the same 
as at presc'iit, Ormuz and Cajx* Goinoiin. .\s well 
as we can coinpan* ancient with modern geogra¬ 
phy, Roin<‘ was supplied with diamonds from the 
mine of Juinelpur, in Ikmgal, whicli is described in 
the Voyages dc lavernier, toin. ii. p. 281. 

1 ob. Tacit. Annal. iii. 52 (in a speech of Tibe¬ 
rius). 
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107. Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 18. In another place 
he computes half that sum; Quingenties H. S. for 
India exclusive of Arabia. 

108. Phe proportion whieh was i to 10, and 
12M, rose to 14 2-5ths, the legal regulation of 
Constantine. Sec ArbuthnoPs Tables of ancient 
Coins, c. V. 

109. Among many other passages, see Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. iii. 5), Aristides (de Urbe Romi), 
and lertuilian (de Anima, c. 30). 

no. Hcrodcs Atticus gave the sophist Pqlcmo 
above «*ight thousand pounds for three deelama- 
tions. Philostrat. 1 . i. p. 558 [vita Herodes, cap. 7]. 
The Antonines founded a school at Athens, in 
which professors of grammar, rhetoric, politics, 
and the four great sects of philosophy, wert‘ main¬ 
tained at the public expi*nsc for the instruction of 
youth. 1 he salary of a philosopher was ten thou¬ 
sand drachmae, between three and four hundred 
pounds a year. Similar cstahlislimc nts were formed 
in th<‘ other great citi<-s of the empire. Lucian in 
Eunuch, tom. ii. p. 353 edit. Reitz. Philostrat. 1 . ii. 
p. 5G6. Hist. August, p. 21. Dion C^assius, 1 . Ixxi. 
p. 1195,. Juvenal himself, in a morose satire, which 
in <*very line lx*trays his own disappointment and 
envy, is obliged, however, to say— 

-O Juvenes, circumspicit et agitat vos. 

Matcnamque sibi Duels indulgentia quserit. 

—Satir. vii. 20. 

III. Longin, de Sublitn. c. 43, p. 229, edit. Toll. 
Here too we may say of Longinus, “his own exam¬ 
ple strengthens all his laws.*' Instead of proposing 
his scuuiiuents with a manly boldne.ss, he insinuates 
them with the most guarded caution, puts them 
into tht‘ mouth of a friend; and, as far as we can 
collect from a corrupted text, makes a show’ of re¬ 
futing them himself. 


Chapter III 


1. Orosius, vi. 18. 

2. Julius CcTsar introduced soldiers, strangei*s, 
and half-barbarians, into the senate (Sueton. in 
Ci.rsar, c. 77, 80). 'Fhe abuse became still more 
scandalous after his death. 

3. Dion C:issius, 1 . iii. [c. 42], p. 693. Suetonius 
in August, c. 35. 

4. Dion ( 1 . iii. p. 898) gives us a prolix and bom¬ 
bast sfK'cch on this great occasion. I have lx>r- 
rowed from Suetonius and 'I'acilus the general 
language of Augustus. 

5. Impvrator (from which wc have derived Em¬ 
peror) signified under the republic no more than 
general^ and was emphatically bestowed by the 
soldiers, when on the field of battle they prtxrlaiined 
their victorious leader worthy of that title. When 
the Roman emperors assumed it in that sense, they 


placcii it after their name, and marked how often 
they had taken it. 

b. Dion. 1 . liii. p. 703, etc. 

7. Livy Epitoin. 1 . xiv. Valer. Maxim, n*!. 3. 

8. See in the viiilU book of Livy, the conduct of 
Manlius 'Forquatus and Papiriiis Cairsor. They 
violated the laws of naiiin- and humanity, but they 
asserted those of military discipline; and the peo¬ 
ple, w’ho abhorivd the action, was obliged to rt‘- 
spect the principle. 

9. By the lavish but unconstrained suffrages of 
the pc-ople, Pompey had obtained a military com¬ 
mand scarcely inferior to that of Augustus. Among 
the extraordinary acts of power executed by the 
former, wc may remark tlic foundation of twenty- 
nine cities, and the distribution (»f three or four 
inillioiis sterling to his troops. 'Fhe ratification 
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of his acts met witli some opposition and delays in 
the senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, 
and the first book of the epistles to Atticus. 

10. Under the commonwealth, a triumph could 
only be claimed by the general, who was author¬ 
ised to take the Auspices in the name of the people. 
By an exact consequence drawn from this prin¬ 
ciple of policy and religion, the triumph was re¬ 
served to the emperor; and his most successful 
lieutenants were satisfied with some marks of dis¬ 
tinction, which, under the name of triumphal 
honours, were invented in their favour. 

11. Cicero (de Legibus, iii. 3) gives the consular 
office the name of Regia potesias; and Polybius ( 1 . 
vi. c. 3) observes three powera in the Roman con¬ 
stitution. The monarchical was represented and 
exercised by the consuls. 

12. As the tribunitian power (distinct from the 
annual office) was first invented for the Dictator 
C;esar (Dion, 1 . xliv. p. 38^), we may easily con¬ 
ceive that it was given as a reward for having so 
nobly asserted, by arms, the saercd rights of the 
tribunes and people. Commentaries, De Bell. 
Civil. 1 . i. 

13. Augustus exercised nine annual consulships 
without interruption. He then most artfully re¬ 
fused that magistracy, as well as the dictatorship, 
absented himself from Rome and waited till the 
fatal effects of tumult and faction forced the senate 
to invest him with a perpetual consulship. Au¬ 
gustus, as well as his successors, aff'ected, however, 
to conceal so invidious a title. 

14. See a fragment of a D<‘cree of the Senate, 
conferring on the emperor V'espasian all the pow¬ 
ers granted to his predecessors, Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius. This curious and important monu¬ 
ment is published in Gruter*s Inscriptions, No. 
eexlii. 

15. Two consuls were created on the Calends of 
January; but in the course of tfie year others were 
substituted in their places, till th<* annual number 
seems to have amounted to no less than twelvi*. 
The praetors were usually sixteen or eighteen 
(Lipsius in Excurs. 1 ^. ad 'Eacit. Aimal. 1 . i.). I 
have not mentioned the /Ediles or Qiucstors. Of¬ 
ficers of the police or revenue easily adapt them- 
s<‘lvcs to any form of government. In the time of 
Nero, the tribunes legally possessed the right of 
intercession^ though it might be dangerous to exer¬ 
cise it (Tacit. Annal. xvi. 26). In the time of 
Trajan, it was doubtful whether the tribuneship 
was an office or a name (Plin. Epist. i. 23). 

16. The tyrants them.s*?lves were ambitious of 
the consulship. The virtuous princes were moder¬ 
ate in the pursuit, and exact in the discharge of it. 
Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before 
the consul’s tribunal that he would observe the 
laws (Plin. Panegyric, c. 64). 

17. Quoties Magistratuum Comitiis interesset. 
Tribus cum candidatis suis circuibat: siipplicabat- 
que more solcmni. Ferebat et ipse suffragium in 
tribubus, ut unus e populo. Suetonius in August. 


c. 56. 

18. Turn primum Comitia c cam(X) ad patres 
translata sunt. Tacit. Annal. i. 15. The word 
primum seems to allude to some faint and unsuc¬ 
cessful efforts, which were made towards restoring 
them to the people. 

19. Dion Cas.sius ( 1 . liii. p. 703-714) has given a 
very loose and partial sketch of the liniXTial sys¬ 
tem. To illustrate and often to correct him, I have 
meditated Tacitus, examined Suetoniii-s, and con¬ 
sulted the following moderns: the Abbe de la 
Bleterie, in the Memoires de 1 ’Academic dcs In¬ 
scriptions, tcmi. xix. xxi. xxiv. xxv. xxvii. Beaufort, 
Repiiblique Rornaine, tom. i. p. 255-275. 'J'he 
Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege 
Regia; printed at Leyden, in the year 1731. flra- 
vina de Imperio Romano, p. 479-544 of his 
Opuscula. Maffei Verona Illustrata, t. i. p. 245, 
etc. 

20. A weak prince will always be governed by his 
domestics. 'I'he power of slaves aggravated the 
shame of the Romans; and the senate paid court 
to a Pallas or a Narcissus. I’here is a chance that a 
modern fiivourite may be a gentleman. 

21. Treatise of Vandale de Consecratione Prin- 
cipum. It would be easier for me to copy than it 
has been to verify the quotations of that learned 
Dutchman. 

22. Dissertation of the Abbe Mongault in the first 
volume of the Academy of Inscriptions. 

23. Jurandasque tuum per nomen poninius ara'i, 
.says Horaee to the emperor himselt, and Horace 
was well acquainted with the court of Augustus. 

24. See CUeero in Philippic, i. b. Julian in Ca'- 
saribus. Inque Ucurn teniplis jurabit Roma per 
umbras, is the indignant expression of Liiean, but 
it is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 

25. Dion Cassius, 1 . liii. p. 710, with the curious 
Annotations of R(‘imar. 

2 ( 3 . As Octavianus advanced to the banquet (»f 
the C;esai*s, his colour changed like that of th<* 
Carnelion; pale at first, then n il, afterwards black, 
he at last assumed the mild livi'ry of Venus and the 
graces (Cicsars, p. 309). I his image employed by 
Julian, in his ingenious fiction, is just and elegant; 
but wlu n he considers this change of character as 
real, and ascribes it to the power of philosophy, he 
does too much honour to philosophy, and to 
Octavianus. 

27. Two centuries after the establishment of 
monarchy, the emperor Marcus Antoninus rec¬ 
ommends the character of Brutus as a perfect 
model of Roman virtue. 

28. It is much to be regretted that we have lost 
the part of 'Pacitils which treated of that transac¬ 
tion. We are forced to content ourselves with the 
popular rumours of Josephus, and the imperfect 
hints of Dion and Suetonius. 

29. Augustus fi'stored the ancient severity of 
discipline. After the civil wars, he dropped the en¬ 
dearing name of Fellow-Soldiers, and called them 
only Soldiers (Sueton. in August, c. 25). Sec the 
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use Tiberius made of the senate in the mutiny of 
the Pannonian Icf^inns (Tacit. Annals, i. [25]). 

30. Th<‘se words seem to hav«* been the constitu¬ 
tional lanji^ua^e. See lacil. Annal. xiii. 4. 

31. The first was Camillus Scribonianus, who 
took up arms in Dalmatia against Claudius, and 
was deserted by his own troops in five days. 'The 
second, L. Antonius, in G<Trnany, who rebelled 
again.st Dornitian; and the third, Aviflius Cassius, 
in the reign of M. Antoninus. 'Ihe two last reigned 
but a few nioriths, and were cut off by their own 
adheients. We may observe, that both Camillus 
an<l Cassius coloured their ambition with the de¬ 
sign of re.storing the republic: a task, said Cassius, 
peculiaily reserved for his name and family. 

32. Velleius Paterculus, 1 . ii. c. i2i. .Sueton. in 
'l iber, c. 20. 

33. Sueton. in lit. c. 6. Plin. in Pr.rfat. Hist. 
Nalur. 

34. This id<-a is frequently and strongly incul¬ 
cated by Tacitus. Hist. i. 3, 1(1; ii. 7b. 

33. I he eiiifXTor Wspasi.in, with his usual 
good s<’nse, lauglie<l at tlie g<‘nealogisls, wlio de- 
ducetl his iamiJy from Fla\iiis, the founder of 
Reale (hi.s native country), and one of the com¬ 
panions ol Ht rcuh s. Suet, in \'esf»a.sian. c. 12. 

■-lb, T'lon 1. Ixviii. p. 1121. Phn. Sicund. in 
Panegyric. 

37. Felicior Augusto, mu ior Tr v] \N(.). I.utrop. 
viii. 3. 

3b. Dion ( 1 . Ki\. p. I2|q) afTirms the whole to 
have been a iktion, on the authority of Ins fathiT, 
who being governor of the province* when* 'JVajan 
died, had vrrv good oppoi tunilie s of sifting this 
mvsteriou.s tiansaciion. N'et Dodwtll (Pr.rlect. 
Ciimden. wii.) has in.iintained that Hadrian was 
called to the cei tain hope of the cinpiie during the 
lifetime of I rajan. 

3q. Dion (I\\. p. 1171). Aurel. \’i<tor. 

40. Ihe d( ilkation of .\ntinous. Ids medals, sta¬ 
tues, temple s, cilv, oracles, and conNle llalie)ii, are 
well known, and stdl disheinour the* memory of 
Hadiian. t we* may re*maik, that of the First 
fifteen emperors, Claudius v\as the* only one* whose 
taste in love was entire‘ly collect. For the honours 
of Antinous, see Spanhe-im, Commentain* sur les 
C.f*sars de Julie*n, p. 80. 

41. Hist. August, p. 13. .\urelius Victor in 
r.pitoni. 

42. Without the help of medals and inscriptions 
we should be ignorant of this fact, so honourable 
to the memory of Pins. 

43. During the twenty-three years of Piu.s's 
reign, Marcus was only two nights absent from the 
palace, and even those wt're at different limes. 
HUt. August, p. 23. 

44. He was fond of the theatre, and not insensi¬ 

ble to the charms of the fair sex. Marcus .Anton¬ 
inus, i. 16. Hist. August, p. 20, 21. Julian in 
Ca'sar. * 

45. Fhc enemies of Marcus charged liim with 
hypocrisy, and with a want of that simplicity 


which distinguish<‘d Pius and even Venis (Hist. 
August. 6, 34). This suspicion, unjust as it was, 
may serve to account for the superior applause' 
bc'stowcd upon personal qualifications, in prefer¬ 
ence to the social virtues. Even Marcus Antoninus 
has been called a hypocrite; but the wildest 
scepticism never insinuated that Carsar might pos¬ 
sibly be a coward, or 'Fully a fool. Wit and valour 
are qualifications more easily ascertained, than 
humanity or the love of Justice. 

48. 'racitus has characterised, in a few words, 
the principles of the [x)rlieo: l,)octon*s sapientia* 
secutus est, qiii sola bona qiur honesta, mala tan- 
tum qmr turpia; polentiam, nobilitatem, eef tera- 
que extra animum, neque bonis neque malis 
adnumerant. 'J'acit. Hist. iv. 5. 

47. Before he w<‘nt on the second cxp<-dition 
against the Gt*rrnans, he read lc*ctiires of pliiIo.s- 
ophy to the Roman p< opl»*, during three davs. He 
had already done the same in the cities of Greece 
and .\sia. Hist. August, in Cassio, c. 3. 

48. Dion, 1 . lx\i. [c. 23] p. 1190. Hist. August, 
in Av'id. Cassio [c. 8]. 

4q. Hist. .August, in Mare. Antonin, c. 18. 

30. Viit‘llius consumed in mere eating, at ]< ast 
six millions ol our money in about seven inonfhs. 
It is not easy to expn ss his vices with digniiv, or 
even decern v. Faciius fairly calls him a hog, bin it 
is by substituting to a coarse word a virv fini 
image. “At \’itcllius, umbraculis hortoruni abdi- 
tus, lit avimdiay quibus si ribum suggiras 

jacent torpi'ntque, pra*terita, instantia, futura, 
paii oblivione di mi sc rat. Atque ilium nemort 
iVreino dcsidem ct inaixc*ntcm, etc.'* lacit. Hist, 
iii. 3b, ii. q3. Sueton. in Vitell. c. 13. Dion Cassius, 
1. Ixv'. p. 1062. 

51, Ihe execution of Helvidius Priscus, and of 
the virtuous Eponina, disgraced the reign of \ cs- 
pasian. 

32. X’oyage de Glianlin en Perse, vol. iii. p. 205. 

33. The pra< lice of raising slavi s to the gr« ai 
ofliees of state is still more common among the 
'links than among tlu Persians. 1 he misiiable 
countries of (Georgia and Gircas.sia supply ruins 
to the greatest pait of the I.ast. 

34. C:hardin savs, that European trav<‘lk is have 
diilused among the Persians some ideas ol ihc free¬ 
dom and mildness of our govc'rnmenis. '1 hey havx* 
done them a very ill olhee. 

53. 1 hev alleged the example of Scipio and 
Cato (i'aeit. .\nnal. iii. tibE Marcelhis Epiius and 
tkispiis X’lbiiis hatl acquired tv\o millions and a 
half under Nero. Fheir wraith, which aggravated 
their crimes, protected them under Vespasian. 
'Tacit. Hist. iv'. 43. Dialog, de Orator, c. 8. For one 
accusation, Regiilus, the just object of Pliny's 
satire, received from the .senate the consular orna¬ 
ments, and a pn'sent of sixty thousand pounds. 

36. The crime of mtijesty was formerly a treason- 
aide ofTence against the Roman people. -As tiib- 
iines of the people*. ;\ugustus and 1'ibc'rius applied 
it to their own pc'rsons, and extended it to an 
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infinite latitude. 

57. After the virtuous and unfortunate widow of 
Germanicus had been put to death, Tiberius re¬ 
ceived the thanks of the senate for his clemency. 
She had not been publicly strangled; nor was the 
body drawn with a hook to the Gemonire, where 
those of common malefactors were exposed. Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 25. Sueton. in 'I'iberio, c. 53. 

58. Seriphus was a small rocky island in the 
ilF^an Sea, the inhabitants of which were de¬ 
spised for their ignorance and obscurity. The place 


of Ovid’s exile is well known, by his just, but un'* 
manly lamentations. It should seem, that he only 
received an order to leave Rome in so many days, 
and to transport himself to Ibmi. Guards and 
gaolers were unnecessary. 

•>9. Under 'I'iberius, a Roman knight attempted 
to fly to the Parthians. He was stopt in the Straits 
of Sicily; but so little danger did there appear in 
the example, that the most jealous of tyrants dis¬ 
dained to punish it. Tacit. Annal. vi. 14. 

60. Cicero ad Familiarcs, iv. 7. 


Chapter IV 


1. See the complaints of Avidius Cassius, Hist. 
August, p. 45. These are, it is true, the complaints 
of hiction; but even faction exaggerates, rather 
than invents. 

2. Hist. August, p. 34. 

3. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxi. p. 1195. Hist. August, 
p. 33. Commentairc dc Spanheiin sur les Cesars dc 
Julien, p. 289. I’he deification of Faustina is the 
only defect which Julian’s criticism is able to dis¬ 
cover in the all-accomplished character of Marcus. 

4. Commodus was the first Porpfiyrntienetut (born 
since his father’s accession to the throne). By a 
new strain of flattery, the Egyptian medals date by 
the years of his life; as if they were synonymous to 
those of his reign. lillcmont, Hist, des Empercurs, 
tom. ii. p. 752. 

5. Hist. August, p. 46. 

6. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1203. 

7. According to Tcrtullian (Apolog. c. 2«)), he 
died at Sirmium. But the situation of V'indutxina, 
or V’ienna, where both the Victors place his death, 
is better adapted to the operations of the war 
against the Marcomanni and <!^uadi. 

8. Herodian,J. i. p. 12. 

9. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 16. 

10. This universal joy is well described (from the 
medals as well as historians) by Mr. Wotton, Hi.st. 
of Rome, p. 192, 193. 

11. Manilius, the confidential secretary of .Avidi¬ 
us Cassius, was discovered after he had lam con¬ 
cealed several years. I’hc emperor nobly relieved 
the public anxiety by refusing to sec him and 
burning his papers without opening them. Dion 
Cassius, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1200. 

12. Maffei degli Amphitheatri, p. 126. 

13. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1205. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 16. 
Hist. August, p. 46. 

14. In a note upon the Augustan History, p. 96, 
Casaubon has collected a number of particulars 
concerning these celebrated brothers. 

15. Dion, 1 . xxii. p. 1210. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 22. 
Hist. August, p. 48. Dion gives a much less odious 
character of Perennis than the other historians. 
His moderation is almost a pledge of his veracity. 

16. During the second Punic war, the Romans 
imported from Asia the worship of the mother of 
the gods. Her festival, the Mfgalesia, began on the 


fourth of April, and lasted six days. The streets 
were crowded with mad ptocessions, the theatres 
with sprctatois, and the public tables with unbid¬ 
den guests. Order and police wcie suspended, and 
pleasure was the only sei ions business of the city. 
Sec Ovid, de Fastis, 1 . iv. i8q, etc. 

17. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 23, 28. 

18. Cicero pro Flacco, e. 27. 

19. One of these dear-bought promotions occa¬ 
sioned a current bon mot, that Julius Solon was 
banished into the senate. 

20. Dion ( 1 . Ixxii. p. 12, 13) observes, that no 
freedman had possessed iirhes equal to those of 
Clcandrr. llie fortune of Pallas amounted, how¬ 
ever, to upwaids of five and twenty hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, Ier 

21. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 12,13. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 29. 
Hist. August, p. 52. These baths were situated 
near the Porta Capena. Nardini Roma Antica, p. 
7 < 5 . 

22. Hist. August, p. 48. 

23. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 28. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1215.Thc 
latter says, that two thousand persons died evt'ry 
day at Rome, during a considerable length of 
time. 

24. Tuneque primum tres pr.Tfceti piaetorio 
fuere: inter quos libertinus. Fiom some re¬ 
mains of modesty, Cleander declined the title, 
whilst he assumed the powers, of Pr.rtorian per¬ 
fect. As the oth» 1 freeilmen were styled, from their 
several dcpaitmeiits, a ratiombus, ab epistolis; 
Cleander calii d himself a pu(fwne^ as intrusted with 
the deteni c of his master’s piTSon. Salmaslus and 
Casaubon seem to have talked very idly upon this 
passage. 

23. *()t Tfjs 7r6Xf(ot (rrpartwrat. Hcrodian, 
1 . i. p. 31. It is doubtful whether he means the 
Pr«etoridn infantry, or the cohones urbandc, a 
body of six thousand men, but whose rank and 
discipline were not equal to their numbers. 
Neither nilcmont nor Wotton choose to decide 
this question. 

26. Dion Cassias, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1215. Hcrodian,!. i. 
p. 32. Hist. August, p. 48. 

27. The African lions, when pressed by hunger, 
infested the open villages and cultivated country, 
and they infested them with impunity. I'he royal 
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beast was reserved for the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortunate peasant, who 
killed one of them, though in his own defence, in¬ 
curred a very heavy penalty. This extraordinary 
game-law was mitigated by Honorius, and finally 
repc'alcd by Justinian. Codex 'Iheodos. tom. v. 
p. 92, et Comment Gothofred. 

28. Spanhcimde Numismat. Dissextat. xii. tom. 
ii* P- 493 - 

29. Dion, I. Ixxii. p. 1216. Hist. August, p, 49. 

30. 'I'he ostrich’s neck is three feet long, and com¬ 
posed of seventeen vertebrae. Buffon, Hist. Na- 
turellc. 

3 r. Commodus killed a camelopardal is or giraffe 
(Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1211), the tallest, the most 
gentle, and the most useless of the large quadru¬ 
peds. This singular animal, a native only of the 
interior parts of Africa, has not been seen in 
Fairope since the revival of letters, and though M. 
dc Buflfon (Hist. Nature lie, tom. xiii.) has en¬ 
deavoured to describe, he has not ventured to 
delineate, the giraffe. 

32. Hcrodian, 1 . i. p. 37. Hist. August, p. 50. 

33. The virtuous and even the wise princes for¬ 
bade the senators and knights to embrace this 
scandalous profession, under pain of infamy, or, 
what wu- *4iore dreaded by those profligate 
wretches, of exile. 'I'he tyrants allured them to 
dishonour by threats and rewards. Nero once 
produced, in the arena, forty senators and sixty 
knights. Lipsius, Saturnalia, 1 . ii. c. 2. He has 
happily corrected a passage of Suetonius, in Ne- 
rone, c. 12. 

34. Lipsius, 1 . ii. c. 7, 8. Juvenal, in the eighth 
satire, gives a picturesque description of this 
combat. 

35. Hist. August, p. 50. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1220. He 
received for each time, dmes about /,8ooo sterling. 

36. Victor tells us, that Commodus onlv allowed 
his antagonists a leaden weapon, dreading most 
probably the coasequences of their despair. 

37. 'I hey were obliged to repeat six hundred and 
twenty-six times, PaulasJir\t of the Secutars^ etc. 

38. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1221. He speaks of his own 
baseness and danger. 

39. He mixed, however, some prudence with 
his courage, and passed the greatest part of his 
time in a country retin.*mcnt; alleging his ad¬ 
vanced age, and the weakness of his eyes. “I never 
saw him in the senate,” says Dion, “except during 
the short reign of Pertinax.” All his infirmities had 
suddenly left him, and they returned as suddenly 
upon the murder of that excellent prince. Dion, 1 . 
Ixxii. p. 1227. 

40. The praefects were changed almost hourly or 
daily; and the caprice of Commodus was often 
fatal to his most favourite chamberlains. Hist. 
August, p. 46, 51. 

41. Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 1222. Herodian, 1 . i. p. 43. 
Hist. August.' p. 52. 

42. Pertinax was a native of Alba Pompeia, in 
Piedmont, and son of a timber-raerchant.Thc order 


of his employments (it is marked by Capitolinus) 
well deserves to be set down, as expressive of the 
form of government and manners of the age. i. He 
was a centurion. 2. Praefect of a cohort in Syria, in 
the Parthian war, and in Britain. 3. He obtained 
an Aloy or squadron of horse, in Marsia. 4. He was 
commissary of provisions on the A^milian way. 
5. He commanded the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He 
was procurator of Dacia, with a salary of about 
1600 a year. 7. He commanded the Veterans of a 
legion. 8. He obtained the rank of senator. 9* Of 
praetor. lo. With the command of the first legion 
in Khactia and Noricum. 11. He was consul alxiut 
the year 175. 12- He attended Marcus into the 
cast. 13. He commanded an army on the Danulx*. 
14. He was consular legate of Maesia. 15. Of 
Dacia. i6. Of Syria. 17. Of Britain. 18. He had the 
care of the public provisions at Rome. 19. He was 
proconsul of Africa. 20. Prjefect of the city. 
Herodian ( 1 . i. p. 48) does justice to his disinter¬ 
ested spirit; but Capitolinus, who collected every 
popular rumour, charges him with a great fortune 
acquired by bribery and corruption. 

43. Julian in the C^xsars taxes him with being 
access*>ry to the death of Commodus. 

44. Capitolinus gives us the particulars of these 
tumultuary votes, which were moved by one 
senator, and repeated, or rather chanted, by the 
whole body. Hist. August, p. 52. 

45. The senate condemned Nero to be put to 
death more majorum. Sucton. c. 49. 

46. Dion ( 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1223) speaks of these 
entertainments, as a senator who had supped with 
the emperor; Capitolinus (Hist. August, p. 58), 
like a slave, who had received his intelligence from 
one of the scullions. 

47. Denes. 'I'he blameless economy of Pius left 
his successors a treasure of lines sepltes millteSy 
above two and twenty millions sterling. Dion, 1 . 
Iwiii. p. 1231. 

48. Insides the design of converting these useless 
ornaments into money, Dion (i. Ixxiii. p. 1220) 
assigns two secret motives of Pertinax. He wished 
to expose the vices of Commodus and to discover 
by the purchasers those who most resembled 
him. 

4Q. I'hough Capitolinus has picked up many 
idle talcs of the private life of IVrtinax, he joins 
with Dion and Herodian in admit ing his public 
conduct. 

50. l..egcs, rem surdam, inexorabilem cssc. T. 
Liv. ii. 3. 

51. If we credit Capitolinus (which is rather 
difficult^ Falco behaved w'ith the most petulant 
indecency to Pertinax, on the day of his accession. 
The wise emperor only admonished him of his 
youth and inexperience. Hist. August, p. 55. 

52. 'Fhc modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier 
probably belonged to the Batavian horseguards, 
who were mostly raised in the duchy of Gueldres 
and the neighbourhood, and were distinguished by 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they 
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swam their horses across the broadest and most 
rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist. iv. 12. Dion, 1 . Iv. p. 797. 
Lipsius de magnitudinc Romanfl, 1 . i. c. 4. 


53. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1232. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 60. 
Hist. August, p. 58. Victor in Epitom. and in 
Caesarib. Eutropius, viii. 16. 


Chapter V 


1. They were originally nine or ten thousand 
men (for Tacitus and Dion are not agreed upon 
the subject), divided into as many cohorts. Vitcl- 
lius increased them to sixteen thousand, and as far 
as we can learn from inscriptions, they never after¬ 
wards sunk much below that number. Lipsius dc 
magnitudinc RomanA, i. 4. 

2. Sueton. in August, c. 49. 

3. Tacit. AnnaL iv. 2. Sueton. in Tiber, c. 37. 
Dion Cassius, 1 . Kii. p. 867. 

4. In the civil war between Vitellius and Ves¬ 
pasian, the Praetorian camp was attacked and 
defended with all the machines used in the siege of 
the best fortified cities. Tacit. Hist. iii. 84. 

5. Close to the walls of the city, on the broad 
summit of the Quirinal and Viminal hills. Nardini 
Ronui Antica, p. 174. Donatus de Roma Antiqua, 
p. 46. 

6. Claudius, raised by the soldiei-s to the empire, 
was the first who gave a donative. He gave qinna 
denoy £120 (Sueton. in Claud, c. 10): when Mar¬ 
cus, with his colleague Lucius Verus, took quiet 
possession of the throne, he gave vicena^ £160 to 
each of the guards. Hist. .August, p. 25. (Dion, 1 . 
Ixxiii. p. 1231.) We may form some idea of the 
amount of these sums, by Hadrian's complaint, 
that the promotion of a Caesar had cost him ter 
millies^ two millions and a half sterling. 

7. Cicero dc Legibus, iii. g. The first book of 
Livy, and the second of Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus, show the authority of the people, even in the 
election of the kings. 

8. They were originally recruited in Latium, 
Etruria, and the old colonu’S (Tacit. Annal. iv. 5). 
The emperor Otho compliments th<*ir vanity, with 
the Battering titles of Italian Alumni Komana verc 
juventus. Tacit. Hist. i. 84. 

9. In the siege of Rome by the Gauls. See Livy, 
V. 48. Plutarch, in Cainillus. 

10. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1234. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 63. 
Hist. August, p. 60. 'I'hough the three historians 
agree that it was in fact an auction, HcTodian 
alone afBrms that it was proclaimed as such by the 
soldiers. 

11. Spartianus softens the most odius parts of 
the character and elevation of Julian. 

12. Dion Cassius, at that time prretor, had lK:en 
a personal enemy to Julian, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1235. 

13. Hist. August, p. 61. We learn from thence 
one curious circumstance, that the new emperor, 
whatever had been his birth, was immediately 
aggregated to the number of Patrician families. 

14. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1235. Hist. August, p. 61. 
I have endeavoured to blend into one consistent 


story the seeming contradictions of the two writers. 

15. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1235. 

16. The Postumian and the Cejonian; the 
former of whom was raised to the consulship in 
the fifth year after its institution. 

17. Spartianus, in his undigested collections, 
mixes up all the virtues anil all the vices that enter 
into the human composition, and bestows them on 
the same object. Such, indeed, arc many of the 
characters in the Augustan History. 

18. Hist. August, p. 80, 84. 

19. Pertinax, who governed Britain a few years 
before, had been left for dead, in a mutiny of the 
soldiers. Hist. .August, p. 5.^. Yet they loved and 
regretted him; admirantibus cam virtutem cui 
irasi'ebantur. 

20. Suetonius in. Galba, c. 10. 

21. Hist. .Augu.st. p. 76. 

22. Herod. 1 . ii. p. 68. The chronicle of John 
Malala, of Antioch, shows the zealous attachment 
of his countrymen to these festivals, which at once 
gratified their superstition and their love of 
pli-asure. 

23. .A king of'rhel)es, in Egypt, is mentioned in 
the Augustan History, as an ally, and, indeed, as a 
piTSonal friend of NigiT. If Spartianus is not, as I 
strongly suspi'cty-mi.staken, he has lirought to light 
a dynasty of tributary princes totally unknown to 
history. 

24. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1238. Herod. 1 . ii. p. 67. 
A vei'sc in every one’s mouth at that time seems to 
express the general opinion of the three rivals; 
Optinius est Xiger, bonus AJer^ pi'ssiinus ALhus. 
Hist. .August, p. 73. 

25. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 71. 

26. See an account of that memorable war in 
Velleius Paterculus, ii. 110, etc., who served in the 
army of riberius. 

27. Such is the reflection of Herodian, 1 . ii. 
p. 74. Will the modern Au.strians allow the 
influence? 

28. In the letter to Albinus, already mimtioned, 
Coininodus accusi'S Severus, as one of the ambi¬ 
tious genenils who censured his conduct, and 
wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 

29. Pannonia was too poor to supply such a 
sum. It was probably promised in the camp, and 
paid at Rome, after the victory. In fixing the sum, 
I have adopted the conjecture of Casaubon. Hist. 
Augu.st. p. 66. Comment, p. 115. 

30. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 78. Severus was declared 
rm|K*ror on the banks of the Danube, either at 
Carnuntum, according to Spartianus (HLst. Aug- 
gust. p. 65), or else at Sabaria, according to 
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Victor. Mr. Hume, in supposing that the birth 
and dignity of Severus wen* too much inferior to 
the liniM-rial crown, and tJ)at he marched in Italy 
as general only, has not considered this transactirm 
with liis usual accuracy (Kssay on the original 
contract). 

31. Velleius Paterculus, 1 . ii. c. 3. Wc must 
reckon the march from lh<’ nearest verge of Pan- 
nonia, and extend the sight of the city as far as 
two hundred miles. 

32. This is not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but 
an allusion to a real fact recorded by Dion, 1 . Ixxi. 
p. ri8i. It probably happened more than once. 

33. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 81. 
'I'here is no surer proof of the military skill of the 
Romans, than their first sin mounting the idle 
terror, and afterwards disdaining the rlangerous 
use, of elephants in war. 

34. Hist. August, p. 62, 63. 

33. Victor and Eiitropius, viii. 17, mention a 
combat near the Milvian bridge, the Ponte Molle, 
unknown to the better an<l more ancient writers. 

3b. Dion, 1 . Ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, 1 . ii. p. 83. 
Hist. .August, p. 83. 

37. I'Vom these sixty-six days, we must first de¬ 
duct sixteen, as P<*itinax was murdered on the 
28tli ul Ni.iich, and S<'verus most probably c letted 
on the 13th of April (see Hist. August, p. 65, and 
'J illemont, Hist, des Kmpereurs, tom. iii. p. 393, 
Not<‘ 7). We cannot allow U'ss than ten days after 
his election, to put a numiTous army in motion. 
Forty days remain for this rapid march, and as 
w<‘ may compute about eight hundred miles from 
Rome to the neighbourhood of X’ienna, the army 
of Seyerus marched twenty miles every day, with¬ 
out h.ilt or intermission. 

38. Dion, 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 84. 

30. Dion ( 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1244), who assisted at the 

ceremony as a .senator, giv<-s a most pompous de¬ 
scription of it. 

40. Herodian, 1 . iii. [c. 7] p. 112. 

41. Though it is not, most assuredly, the inten¬ 
tion of laiean, to exalt the character of C:.esar, yet 
the idea he gives of th.it hero, in the tenth Ixjok of 
the Phai'salia, where he ilesi'riljes him, at the .same 
time, making love to Cleoputi'a, .sustaining a siege 
against the powf*r of Egypt, and conversing with 
the sages of the country, is, in reality, th<* noblest 
panegyric. 

42. Reckoning from his election, April 13, 193, 
to the death of .Albinus, February 19, 197. I'ille- 
mont’s Chronology. 

43. Herodian, I. ii. [c. 13] p. 85. 

44. Whilst Severus was v’cry dangei'ou.sly ill, it 
was industriously given out that he intended to 
appoint Niger and Albinos his successors. As he 
could not be sincere with I'csj^ect to both, he 
might not be so with regard to either. Vet Severus 
caiTied his hypoi'risy .so far as to profess that in¬ 
tention in the memoirs of his own life. 

45. Hist. August, p. 65. 

46. This practice, invented by Commodu^ 


proved very useful to Severus, He found, at Rome, 
the children of many of the principal adherents of 
his rivals; and he employed them more than once 
to intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

47. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 96. Hist. August, p. 67, 

68 . 

48. Hist. August, p. 84. Spartianus has ins«*rted 
this curious letter at full length. 

49. Consult the third book of Herodian, and the 
seventy-fourth book of Dion Cassius. 

50. I)ion, 1 . Ixxv. p. 1260. 

51. Dion, 1 . Ixxv. [c. 6] p. 1261. Herodian, 1 . iii. 
p. 110. Hist. August, p. 68. 'Fhc battle was fought 
in the plain of'IVevoux, three or four leagues from 
Lyons. 'I'iUrTnont, lorn. iii. p. 406, Note 18. 

52. Montesquieu, Considerations sur la Gran¬ 
deur et Id Dccadcmee des Romains, c. xii. 

53. Most of these-, as may be suppose-d, w« re 
small opi-n vessels; some, however, were galleys of 
two, anel a few of three ranks of oars. 

5P 'I he engineer’s name was Priscus. His skill 
sav<‘d his life, and he was taken into the service of 
the conqueror. For the particular facts of the siege 
consult Dion Cassius ( 1 . Ixxv. [c. 10] p. 1251), and 
H<-rodian ( 1 . iii. [e. 6) p. 95): for the theory' of it, 
the fanciful chevalier de Folard may be looked 
into. Polybe, tom. i. p. 76. 

55. Notwithstanding the authority of Sparti- 
anus and some modern Greeks, we may be assured 
from Dion and Herodian, that Byzantium, many 
years after the death of Severus, lay in ruins. 

56. Dion, 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1230. 

57. Dion ( 1 . lxx^^ p. 1264); only 29senators are 
mentioned by him, Imi 41 are named in the .Au¬ 
gustan History, p. 6q, among whom were six of 
the name of IVscennius. Herodian ( 1 . iii. p. 115) 
spK-aks in general of the cruelties of Severus. 

58. .\iirelius Victor. 

59. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1272. Hist. August, p. 67 
fSpartian. Severus, c. 8j. Severus celebrated the 
si'cular games with extraordinai'v magnifieenee, 
and he left in the public granaries a provision of 
corn for sevc*n wars, at the rale of 73,000 modii. or 
about 2300 (juarters pi'r dav. I am jx-rsuaded, that 
the gr.inaries of ^everus were supplied for a l<»ng 
term; but I am not less persuad«-d, that jxilay on 
one hand, and admiration on the other, magnified 
the hoaril far beyond its true contents. [Hist. Aug. 

р. 73. Spar. Sev. e. 23.] 

60. See Spanlu im\s tn-atise of ancient meilals, 
the inscriptions, and our learned travellers, Spon 
and Wheeler, Shaw, Pocock, etc., who, in .-Vfrica, 
Greece, and A.sia, have found more monuments of 
Severus than of any other Roman emperor vvhai- 
sof'vcr. 

bi. He carried his victorious arms to Seleuria 
and C’.lesiphon, the capitals of the Parthian mon¬ 
archy. 1 shall have iK'easiun to mention this war 
in its proper place. 

62. EUam in Hntiitwis was his own just and em¬ 
phatic expression. Hist. August. 72 [Spart. Sev. 

с. 23). 
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63. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 115. Hist. August, p. 68. 

64. Up)on the insolence and privileges of the 
soldiers, the i6th Satire, falsely asc-ribed to Juvenal, 
may be consulted; the style and circumstances of 
it would induce me to Ijelieve that it was composed 
under the reign of Severus, or that of his son. 

65. Hist. August, p. 75. 

66. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 131. 

67. Dion, 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1243. 

68. One of his most daring and wanton acts of 
power, was the castration of an hundred free Ro¬ 
mans, some of them married men, and even fathers 
of families; merely that his daughter, on her mar¬ 
riage with the young emperor, might be attended 


by a train of eunuchs worthy of an eastern queen. 
Dion, Ixxvi. p. 1271. 

69. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1274. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 
122, 129. The grammarian of Alexandria seems, 
as it is not unusual, much better acquainted with 
this mysterious transaction, and more assured of 
the guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator 
ventures to be. 

70. Appian in Proem [cap. 6]. 

71. Dion Cassius seems to have written with no 
othi*r view, than to form these opinions into an 
historical system. The Pandects will show how as¬ 
siduously the lawyers, on their side, laboured in 
the cause of prerogative. 


Chapter VI 


1. Hist. August, p. 71 fSpart. Sever, c. 18]. 
“Omnia (ui et nihil expedit.” 

2. Dion C.assiiis, 1 . Ixxvi. [c. 16] p. 1284. 

3. About the year 186 M. dc Tillemont is mis¬ 
erably embarrassed with a passage of Dion, in 
which the empress Faustina, who died in the year 
175, is introduced as having contributed to the 
marriage of Severus and Julia ( 1 . Ixxiv. p. 1243). 
The learned compiler forgot, that Dion is relating, 
not a real fart, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams arc circtimscribed to no limits of time or 
space. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 389, Note 
6 . 

4. Hist. August, p. 65 [Spart. Sev. c. 3]. 

5. Hist. Augu.st. [Spart. Carar. c. lo] p. 85. 

6. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxvii. [c. 18] p. 1304, 1314. 

7. Sec a Dissertation of Menage, at the end of 
his edition of Diogenes Laertiys, de Ferminis Phi¬ 
losophy. 

8. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. [c. 16] p. 1283. Auielius Victor 
[De C;rs. xx. 23]. 

q. Bassianus W2is his first name, as it had tx'en 
that of his maternal grandfather. During his ndgn 
he assumed the appellation of Antoninus, which 
is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. 
After his death, the public indignation loaded him 
with the nick-names of Tarantus and Caracalla. 
The first was borrowed from a celebrated gladi¬ 
ator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he 
distributed to the people of Rome. 

10. The elevation of Caracalla is fixed by the 
accurate M. de Tilleniont to the year 198: the 
association of Geta to the yf ar 208. 

11. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 130. The Lives of Gara- 
calla and Geta in the Augustan History. 

12. Dion, 1 . ixxvi. p. 1280, etc. Herodian, 1 . iii. 
p. 132, etc. 

13. Ossian’s Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

14. That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla 
of the Roman History is, perhaps, the only point 
of British antiquity in which Mr. Maepherson and 
Mr. Whitaker arc of the same opinion, and yet the 
opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledo¬ 


nian war, the son of Severus was known only by the 
apfxdl.ition of Antoninus; and it may seem .strange 
that the Higliland bard should d<‘srrib(* him by a 
nirk-name, invented four years aftci wards, fearM*- 
ly used by the Romans till after the death of that 
emp<*ror, and seldom employed by the most an¬ 
cient historians. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii, p. 1317. Hist. 
August, p. 8 q. Aurel. Victor. F.useb. in Chron. ad 
ann. 214. 

15. Dion, 1 . Ixwi. p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 71 
Am el. Vi< tor. 

16. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1283. Hist. Aiigu.st. p. 89. 

17. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1284. Herodian, 1 . iii. p. 
135 - 

18. Mr. Hume is justly sui prised at a passage in 
He rorlian ( 1 . iv. p. 139), who, on this oc'casion, 
repiestmts the Inip'rial palace a.s equal in extent 
to the rest of Rome. I he whole region ot th<- Pala¬ 
tine Mount on which it was built, occupied, at 
most, a cncumfiTencc of eleven or twelve thoii- 
sanil ff et (Notilia and Victor, in Nardini’s Roma 
Antic a). But we should recollect that the opulent 
semators had almost surrounded the city with thtir 
extensive gardens and suburban palaces, the 
grejitest part of which had been gradually confis¬ 
cated by the empKTors. If (R*ta resided in the gar¬ 
dens that bore his name in the Janie iiliim; and il 
Caracalla inhabited the gardens of Ma-cenas on 
the Esquiline, the rival brothers were separated 
from <*acli other by the distance of .s<*veral mil<*s; 
and yet the intermediate space wfis filled by the 
imperial gai dens bf Sallust, of Luculliis, of Agrippa. 
of Domitian, of Cains, etc., all skirting round the 
city, and all c onnected with each other, and with 
the palace, by bridges thrown over the 'FiIkt and 
the streets. But tins explanation of Herodian would 
require, though it ill deserves, a particular disser¬ 
tation, illustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 

19. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 139. 

20. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 14.4. 

21. Caracalla consecratc'd, in the temple of Se- 
rapis, the .sword witJi whic'h, as he boasted, he had 
slain his brother Geta. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1307. 
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22. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 147. In every Roman 
camp there was a small chapel near the head quar¬ 
ters, in which the statues of the tutelar deities were 
preserved and adored; and we may remark, that 
the eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the 
first rank of these deities: an excellent institution, 
which confirmed discipline by the sanction of re¬ 
ligion. Lipsius de Militia RomanS, iv. 5, v. 2. 

23. Ilerodian, 1 . iv. p. 148. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 
1289. 

24. Geta was placed among the gods. Sit dtvus^ 
duin non sit vivus, said his brother. Hist. August, 
p. 91. Some marks of Geta*s consecration arc still 
found upon medals. 

25. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1301. 

26. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1290. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 
150. Dion (p. 1298) says, that the comic poets no 
longer durst employ the name of Greta in their 
plays, and that the estates of thos<‘ who mentioned 
it in their testaments, were confiscated. 

27. C^aracalla had assumed the names of sev¬ 
eral conquered nations; Pertinax observed that 
the name of Geticus (he had obtained some ad¬ 
vantage of the Cloths or Geta*) would bt* a proper 
addition to Parthicus, Alemannicus, etc. Hist. 
August, p. 8q. 

28 J. Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was probably de¬ 

scended Irom Helvidius Priscus and I'hrasea 
Pietus, those patriots whose firm, but usc'less and 
unseasonable, virtue has been immortalised by 
I'acitus. 

29. It is said that Papinian was himself a re¬ 
lation of tl:e empress Julia. 

30. '1 acit. .\nnal. xiv. ii. 

31. Hist. August, p, 88. 

32. With regard to Papinian, sec Heineccius’s 
Historia Juris Romani, 1 , 330, etc. 

33. 'riberius an<i I'luiiiitian never moved from 
the neighboutliood of Rome. Nero mad<* a short 
journey into Greece. “Et laudatorum Principum 
HSUS ex icquo ({U.imv'is proi'ul agentibus. Sarvd 
proxiinis ingruimt." Tacit. Hist. iv. 75. 

34. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1294. 

35. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1307. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 
158. 'I'he former repn*senls it as a cruel massacre, 
the latter as a jjerfidious one too. It seems prob¬ 
able, that the .\lexaiidrians had irritated the ty- 
lant by their railleries, and pcrliap>s by their 
tumults. 

36. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1296. 

37. Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. 1284. Mr. Wotton (Hist, of 
Rome, p. 330) suspi'cts that this maxim was in- 
v(‘nted by Garacalla himself, and attributed to his 
father. 

38. Dion ( 1 . Ixxviii. p. 1343) informs us, that the 
extraordinary gifts of C4aracalla to the army 
amounted annually to scvc*nty millions of drach- 
rncC (about two millions three hundix*d and fifty 
thousand pounds). There is another passage in 
Dion, concerning the military pay, infinitely curi¬ 
ous; were it not obscure, imperfect, and probably 
corrupt The best sense seems to be, that the Prae¬ 
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torian guards received twelve hundred and fifty 
drachms^ (forty pounds) a year (Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. 
p. 1307). Under the reign of Augustus, they were 
paid at the rale of two drachmir, or denarii, per 
day, 720 a year (Tacit. Annal. i. 17). Domitian, 
who increased the soldiers’ pay one fourth, must 
have raised the Praetorians to 960 drachma* (Gro- 
novius dc Pccunia Veteri, 1 . iii. c. 2). I'hcsc suc¬ 
cessive augmentations ruined the empire*, for, with 
the soldiers’ pay, their numbers too were increased. 
We have seen the Praetorians alone increased from 
10,000 to 50,«>oo men. 

39. Dion, 1 . Ixxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, 1 . Iv. p. 
168! 

40. The fondness of Garacalla for the name and 
ensigns of Alexander, is still pre.servcd on the 
medals of that emperor. .Spanheim, de Usu Nu- 
misniatum, iJissertat. xii. Herodian ( 1 . iv. p. 154) 
had seen very ridiculous pictures, in which a 
figure was drawn, v\rith one side of the face like 
Alexander, and the other like Garacalla. 

41. Herodian, 1 . iv. p. 619. Hist. August, p. 94. 

42. Dion, 1 . Ixxxviii. p. 1330. F.lagabalus re¬ 
proached his predecessor, with daring to seat him¬ 
self on the throne*; though, as Pnetorian prirfect, 
he could not have b<*cn admitted into the senate 
after the voice of the crier had cleared the house. 
The personal favour of Plautianus and Sejanus 
had broke through the established rule. 'They rose 
indeed from the equestrian order; but they pre¬ 
served the prnefecture with the rank of senator, 
and even with the consulship. 

43. He w*as a native of Caesarea, in Numidia, 
and 1^‘gan his fortune by serving in the household 
of Plautian, from whose ruin he narrow’ly escapK*d. 
I lis eiic*mic*s assertc*d that he was born a slave, and 
had exercised, among other infamous professions, 
that of gladiator. The fashion of asp<*rsing the 
birth and condition of an advcrsar>*, st‘ems to have 
la.sted from the time of the Greek orators to the 
learned grainiiiaridns of the last age. 

44. Both Dion and Herodian speak of the vir¬ 
tues and vices of Marrinus, with candour and im- 
pailiality; but the author of his Life, in the Au¬ 
gustan History, sc*cms to have iinplicitlv copied 
some of the venal writers, emploved bv Elagabalus, 
to blat ken the incmorv of his predecessor. 

45. Dion, 1 . Ixxxiii. p. 1336. The sense of the 
author is as clear as the intention of the empe-ror; 
but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by under¬ 
standing the distinction, not of veterans and re¬ 
cruits, but of old and new legions. Histoiy of 
Rome, p. 347. 

46. Dion, 1 . Ixxviii. p. 1330. 'The abridgment of 
Xiphilin, though less particular, is in this place 
clearer than the original. 

47. According to Lampridiiis (Hist, .\ugust. p. 
135), Alexander Severus lived twenty-nine years, 
tlircc months, and seven days. As he was killed 
March 19, 235, he was born D< ceinbcr 12, 205, 
and was consequently about this time tliirtecn 
years old, as his elder cousin might be about sev- 
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enttcn This computation suits much better the 
history of the younj? prince s, than that of Jit rodian 
(I V p i8i), who itpustntb them as thne vtais 
yoiinj'er whilst, by an opfXMitt tiror of thronol- 
Ofc>y« he lengthens the itign of Llagabaliis two 
vt ars btyond its it il duiation I or tht particulais 
ol tlu conspiracy, see Dion, 1 Kxviii p 1330 
iltiodian, 1 V p 184 

|8 By a most dangerous pioclamation ol the 
pretended Antoninus, cvciy soldici who brought 
in his oflictr’s head, became < ntiticd to his piivate 
estate, as well fis to his militaiy commission 

40 Dion,! Kwiii p 1335 Htrodian, i \ p 
186 The battle was h^ught nt ii the vill ig( of 
linin e, about two and twi ntv milt s liom Antioc h 

fyo Dior. I Ixxix [c 4] p 1353 

51 J^ioii, 1 Ixxix [c 14] p 1363 He rodian. 
It [e 5] p iSq 

32 I his mint IS dt rived by the Itaimd fiom 
two Smuc words, / 'a a (lod, and Cwahal^ to form, 
th< toiming or pi istic Ciod, a piopti, and even 
ha|>p> epithet for tlu Sun Wottons Histoiy ol 
Roint, p 378 

33 Ht rodian, 1 v [c 3I p iqo 

34. Ht broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and 
cairitd awav a statue, which ht suppiostd to lie 
the PiUadium, but the vistils hoisted, that, bv a 
pious fr lutl, they h id impost d a counte tfe it im igt 
on tht piolant intrude 1 Hibt Vugust p 103 

33 Dion, 1 Ixxix |c I2lp I 3bo Htiodiin, 1 v 
[c bj p 193 Iht siibitets ol the < input wtit 
obhgt tl torn lie lilxial pitst ntstotlu ntw mitiitd 
coil pit, and whatever th(> hid pionustd timing 
tht lift of 11 igabalus, was e irtfullv t\ ictt d limit r 
the administr ition of Mama a 

3b 1 ht invention of a new sauct w is libci illy 
n warded but, if it was not n lishtd, tht inventor 
Wcib e online d to c at of nothing 11st till ht h id dis- 
cove ltd anothe r molt agittablt to the Imptiiil 
pal itt Hist \ugust [Liiiipiid Htliog e 2qJ, 

p III 

57 Hi ntver would cat s< 1 fish except at i 
gieat distance from tht sea ht then would dis- 
tiibiUt vast quantities of the raust sorts, brought 
at an immense expense, to the pcasints of the 
ml iiid country Hist Aug [Laniprid He hog 
e 231, p 109 

38 IJion, 1 Ixxix p 1338 Htiodian, 1 v p 
192 

39 Hr roc Its enjoyed that honour Dion, 1 
Ixxix p 1363, 1364 A dance 1 was 111 idt prelect 
ol the city, a charioteer pr eftet of tht w ileh, a 
baibtr prefect of the j ovisions Hist \ugust 
P 

bo Lven the credulous rompilt r of his I ik, in 
the Augustan Histoiy (p iii), is int lined to sus¬ 
pect that his vices may have bee n < xaggi r ite tl 

61 Dion, 1 Ixxix p i3b3 He rodian, 1 v p 
I95-20I Hist August p 103 The last of the 
three historians seems to have followed the best 
authors in his account of the 1 evolution 

62 The era of the death of Elagabali s, and of 


the accession of Alexander, has employed the 
learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Fillemont, Val- 
sccehi, \ignoli, and lone bishop of Acliia Iht 
question is most assiindly intricate, but 1 still ael- 
htit to the authoiitv ol ] 3 ion the truth ol whose 
call 111 itions IS undeniable, and the piiiity of vvhosi 
text is ]ustilied by the agree ment of Xiphilin, /o- 
niias, and Cedrenus 11 igabalus i igneel tluee 
years, nine months, inel four days, tioni liis vietoiy 
ovei Man inns, and was kilk d M ire h 10, 222 But 
whit shill we le ply to the medals, undoiibte elly 
gt mime, whith reckon the filth >e ir ol his tiihu- 
niti in powet*^ We shill leplv, with tlu It 11 md 
Vilseeehi, tint the iisuipition of Mieiimis w is 
annihil ite d md th it the son of C' 11 ae ilia d ite d 
his leign fiuin his (ithei s de itli Afte i lesolving 
this gie at dillieiiitv, the sm ille 1 knots of this epii s- 
tion may be* e isilv untie el, or cut asunde r 

63 Hist \iigust p II ^ B> this unusual pic- 
eipit ition, the se n iti me mt to rnn'oiind tlu hofx s 
of pit tenders, irid prevent tlu futions of tlie 
ai mu s 

1)4 Metellus Nuniulieus, the ct nsoi lekiiowl- 
edged to the Romm ptopk in i publii 01 ition 
that hid kind N itun illoweel us to exist without 
the he l[> of wonu n, we should be eh live ir ri horn 1 
verv ttoiiblesonu eoinpiniem iiul he eoulel let 
oiniiu ml mitiunonv, onlv is the suiiliie of pii- 
vatt pie isuie to pubhe thjt> \iiliis (it Ihiis, i b 

(>3 licit \nn il xin 3 

Ob Hist \ii_,iist p 102, 107 [1 itipiid Iltlioi 
c I md i8| 

b7 Dion 1 Ixxx je 2] p i 3t><) Ihrodnn 1 vi 
[t ij p 2(>t) Hist \u-,ust |1 impiid \it \ mile I 
Se \ < p)| p Ijr Ileioehin Ktueseiits the Pi 

trie 1 m as mile>e( nt I he \m list ui 1 lisioi \ on the 
iiithoiity t)l l)e xippiis, coiule mils luiii, is i inlty of 
a conspii icy ig iinst the hie ol Me \ inele 1 It 1 
impossible to |3ie;ne)un<e he twee n them hut Dion 
IS in irre pio i( h ible witius of the |( 1I011S3 and 
cruelly of M im r i tow ud the >011114 eiiipitss, 
whose hud fill Mextiidei 1 line nte d, iiiit diiist 
not oppose 

b8 Heiodim, 1 vi p 203 Hist \iigiist p lit) 

1 he latte r insinii ite s, th it wlu n an> 1 i\v w is to he 
jiassfd, tlu eoimnl w is assisted bv 1 numbti of 
able liwycis iiid experienced se n itois, whose 
opimunb weie se pai Ue ly give n and t ike n down 111 
wilting 

be) Sec Ins I ifc in the Augustin Histoiy I he 
undistmgiiishmg compile r has bin ud these intei- 
(sting anecdotes undei 1 lend of tiiMil and tin- 
me ining cue uinstane e s 

70 See the l 3th Sitiie. ol Juve n il 

71 Hist August p I iq 

72 Set in the Hist August p 11b, 117, the 
whole route st between Alt xandc r and tlu se nate, 
extracted fiom tht journals of that isse inbly It 
happened on the sixth of March, firobablv of the 
year 223, when the Romans had en|oyccl, almost 
a twelvemonth, the blessings of Ins reign Beloie 
the appe llation of Antoninus was ofife reel him as a 
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title of honour, the senate waited to sec whether 
Alexander would not assume it, as a family name. 

73. It was a favourite saying of the cmp«*ror*s, 
Se inilites inagis servan* quam seipsuni; quod 
salus publica in his csset. Hist. August, p. 130. 

74. Though the author of the Life of Alexander 
(Hist. August, p. 132) mentions the sedition rais<‘d 
against Ulpian by the soldieis, he conceals the 
catastrophe, as it might discovc-r a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designc'd 
omission, we may judge of the weight and candour 
of that author. 

75. For an account of Ulpian's fat*' and his own 
danger, see the mutilated conclusion of Dion’s 
History, 1 . Kxx, p. 1371. 

7b. Annoi. Keimar. ad Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixxx. 
p. 1369. 

77. Julius C.'rsar had appc'ased a sedition with 
the same word Qinrtte^: which thus opposed to 
Svlf/un, was used in a sense of contempt, and re¬ 
duced the offenders to the less honourable con¬ 
dition of mere citizens, i'acit. Annal. i. 42. 

78. Hist. August, p. 132. 

7q. From the Metelli. Hist. August. [Lamprid. 
Alexander Sev. c. 44] p. iiq. 'I he choice was ju¬ 
dicious. In one short period of twelve years, the 
M( * in . i lid reckon seven consulships and five 
triumphs. Velleius Paterculus, ii. ii, and the 
Fasti. 

80. The Life of Alexander, in the Augustan His¬ 
tory, is the mere idea of a peifict print e, an awk- 
wartl imitation of the Cyropcfdia. 1 he account of 
his reign, as given by Herodian, is rational and 
moderate, consistent with the gent'ral history of 
the age; and, in some of lh<‘ mt^st invidious par¬ 
ticulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Vet from a very paltry prejudit'e, the greater 
number of our modern writers abuse Ileiodian, 
and copy the Augustan History. Mess, de 1 ille- 
mont and Wotton. From the opposite prejutliee. 
the emfx’ror Julian (in CJ;esarih. p. 315) dwells 
with a visible satisfacticjiiontheeffeminale \\<Mknc*ss 
of the S)nan, and the ridiculous aval ice of his 
mother. 

81. According to the more acrur.ite Diomsius, 
the city itself was only an hundn'il stadia, or 
tw( Ive miles and a h.ilf, from Koine; though some 
outposts might be advanced faither on the side of 
Ktriiiia. Nardini, in a jn'ofessed treatise, has com¬ 
bated tlie popular opinion and tlic authority of 
two popi-s, and has removed \’eii from C'ivita Ckis- 
tellana, to a little spot called Isola, in tiu* midway 
between Rome and the lake Bracciano. 

82. Cf. Livy, 1 ). iv. c. 59 ami b. v. c. 7. In the 
Roman Cemsus, property, power, and taxation, 
were commensurate with each other. 

83. Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxiii. c. 3. (liceio de 
Odic. ii. 22. Plutarch in /Emihus Pauhis. 

84. See a fim* description of this accumulated 
wealth of ages, in Lucan's Phars. 1 . iii. v. 135. 

85. J acit. in Annal. i. 11. It seems to have ex¬ 
isted in the time of Appian. 


86. Plutarch, in Pompey. 

87. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 798. 

88. Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. He seems to 
give the preference to the revenue of Gaul. 

89. The Euboic, the Phernician, and the Alex¬ 
andrian talents were double in w<*ight to the Attic. 
Hoopi*r on anch nt weights and measures, p. iv. 
c. 5. It is very probable, that the same talent was 
carri<‘d from Tyre to Carthage. 

90. Polyb. 1 . XV. c. 2. 

91. Diodorus Siculus, 1 . v. Cadiz was built by 
the Phoenicians a liith* more than a thousand 
years before Christ. V'cll. Paterc. i. 2 

92. Appian in Punieis, p. 84. 

93. Strabo, 1 . iii. p. 148. 

94. I*lin. Hist. Xatur. 1, xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions 
likewise a siK<*r mine in Dalmatia, that yielded 
every day fifty pounds to the state. 

qt). Strabo, 1 . x. p. 485. 'Facit. Annal. iii. 69 and 
iv. 30. Fournefurt (\’oyages au Levant, Li'ttrc 
viii.) giv(*s a very lively picture of the actual miserv 
of Gyarus. 

9b. Li psius de rnagnitudine RomanA (1. ii. c. 3) 
computes the revenue at one hundred and fifty 
millions of gold erow'ris; l3iit his whole Inx^k, 
though learned and ingemious, betrays a very 
heated imagination. 

97. Facit. Annal. xiii. 31. 

98. Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . vi. c. 28 fs. 32]: 1 . xii. 
c. 18). His observation, that the Indian commod¬ 
ities w'ere sold at Rome at a hiindn*d times their 
original price, may give us some notion of the prod¬ 
uce of the customs, since that original pure 
amounted to more than eight himdit^d thousand 
pouruls. 

09. The anciemts w'ere unacquainted with the 
art of cutting diamonds. 

100. M. Boiichaiid, in his treatise' de ITmpol 
chc-z les Romains, h.is tianst'rilK cl tins catalogue 
from the Digc*st, and attempts to illustrate it by a 
very prolix eomintntary. 

101. Facit. .\nnal. i. 78. Fwo vears afteiwanls, 
thi reduction of the ptxir kingdom of C.appadoeia 
gave I ibei'ius a pretence for diminishing the ex¬ 
cise to one half: but th«* relief was of veiy short 
duration. 

102. Dion Cassius, 1 . Iv. p. 794, 1 . Ivi. p. 823. 

103. 1 he sum is onlv lixv-fi bv conj<*ctuix*. 

104. .Vs thi* Roman la'v subsi^ti d lor manv age«, 
the ('oiinatt, or relatu>ns on tlx* mothei**s side, were 
not called to the succession. Fhi.s harsh institution 
w'as gradually undermined by humanity, and fi¬ 
nally abolished by Justinian. 

103. Plin. Panegvric. e. 37. 

106. Hcinereiiis in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 
1. ii. 

107. Horat. 1 . ii. Sat. v. IVtron. c. 116, etc. Plin. 
1. ii. Epist. 20. 

108. Cicero in Philipp, ii. c. 16. 

109. See lu’s Epistles. Everv such will gave him 
an ix*casion of displaying his iwerx'nce to the dead, 
and his justice to the living. He reconciled both in 
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his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited 
by his mother (v. i). 

1 lo. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 50. The Spirit of Laws, 
xiii. 19. 

111. Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, 
and Burman dc Vcctigal, passim. 

112. The tributes (properly so called) were not 
farmed; since the good princes often remitted 
many millions of arrears. 

113. The situation of the new citizens is minute¬ 
ly described by Pliny (Panegyric, c. 37, 38, 39). 


Trajan published a law very much in their favour. 

114. Dion, 1 . Ixxvii. p. 1295. 

115. He who paid ten attreiy the usual tribute, 
was charged with no more than the third part of 
an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold were 
coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August, p. 127, 
with the commentary of Salmasius. 

116. See the Lives of Agricola, Vespasian, 
Trajan, Severus, and his three compc'titors; 
and indeed of all the eminent men of those 
times. 


Chapter VII 


1. There had been no example of three succes¬ 
sive generations on the throne; only throe instances 
of sons who succeeded their fathers. The marriages 
of the Carsars (notwithstanding the permission, 
and the frequent practice, of divorces) were gener¬ 
ally unfruitful. 

2. Hist. August, p. 138 [Capitol. Nfax. c. i seqq.\ 

3. Hist. August, p. 140. Herodian, 1 . vi. p. 223. 
Aurelius Victor. By compaiing these authors, it 
should seem, that Maximin had the particular 
command of the (riballian horse, with the gen¬ 
eral commission of tiisciplining the recruits of the 
whole army. His biogiaphei ought to have niaiked, 
with more care, his exploits, and the successive 
steps of his militaiy promotions. 

4. Original letter of Alexander Severus, Hist. 
August, p. 149. 

5. Hist. August, p. 135. I have softened some of 
the most impiobable circumstance's of tliiswn tehe'el 
biographer. From this ill-worded narration, it 
should seem, that the* prince’s biiffeion having 
accidentally e*ntered the tent, and awakeneel the 
slumbering monarch, the fear of punishment uige^d 
him to pe'rsuade the disaffected soldiers to commit 
the murder. 

6. Herodian, 1 . vi. p. 223-227. 

7. Caligula, the eldest of the four, was only 
twcnly-five years of age when he ascended the 
throne; Caracalla was twenty-three, Cominodus 
nineteen, and Nero no more than seventeen. 

8. It appears that he was totally ignorant of the 
Greek language: which, from its univcisal use in 
conversation and letters, was an essential part of 
every liberal education. 

q. Hist. August, p. 141. Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 237. 
The latter of these historians has been most un¬ 
justly censured for sparing the vices of Maximin. 

lu. 'Fhe wife of Maximin, by insinuating wise 
counsi Is with female gentleness, sometimes brought 
back the tyrant to the way of truth and humanity. 
See .Ammianus Marcellinus, 1 . xiv. c. i, where he 
alludes to the fact which he had more fully related 
under the reign of the Gordians. Wc may collect 
from the medals, that Paullina was the name of 
this benevolent empress: and from the title of Diua^ 


that she died before Maximin. (Valesius ad loc. 
cit. Ammian.) Spanheim de U. ct P. N. tom. ii. 
p. 300. 

11. He was compared to Spartacus and Athenio. 
Hist. August, p. 141. 

12. Herodian, 1 . vii. [r. 3 and 4] p. 238. /osim. 
1. i. [c. 13 and irt] p. 13. 

13. In the it itile tmitory of Byzac iiiin, one hun- 
dn*d and fifty miles to the south of Gaithage. 'this 
city was d<corat<*d, piobablv by the Goidians, 
with the tilh’ of coloiiv, and with a fine amphi¬ 
theatre, which is still in a \eiy jxrfcct state. See 
Itincrar. Wessrhiig, p. 59, and Shaw’s Fiavels, p 

117. 

14. Herodian, 1 . vii. [c. 4 and 5] p. 239. Hist. 
August, p. 133 [CUpitcd Gordiani, r. 7 j/'c/.l. 

13. Hist August, p. 132. Ihe celebrated house 
of Poinpey in cao/zir, was usuiptd by Maic An¬ 
tony, and consrciiU’iitly became, after tiu iiiiiin- 
vir's death, a part of the Imperial domain. 'Ihe 
cm|X‘ror I'rajan allowed and t ven ene our aged the 
rich senators to pureliase those inagnifieenl and 
usele'ss places (Plin. Panegyric, c. 30): and it may 
seem probable that, on this occasion, Pemipe v’s 
house cam»' into the po.ssession of Gordian’s great¬ 
grandfather. 

ib. Ihe Claudian, the Niiinidian, the Carys- 
tian, and the Synnadian. '1 he colours of Roman 
marbles have been faintly described and imper¬ 
fectly distinguished. It appeai.s, howTver, that the 
Carystian was a sea-green, and that the marble of 
Synnada was white mixed with oval spots of pui- 
ple. Salmasius ad Hist. August, p. 164. 

17. Hist. Auguit. p. 131, 132. He sometimes 
gave five hundicd pair of gladiators, never less 
than one hundred and fifty. He once gave lor the 
use of the circus one hundred Sicilian, and as 
many Cappadoeidn horses. The animals de'signed 
for hunting were chiefly bears, boars, bulls, stags, 
elks, wild asse's, etc. Llephants and lions seem to 
have been approptiated to Imperial magnificence. 

18. See the original letter, in the Augustan His¬ 
tory, p. 152, which at once shows Alexander’s re¬ 
spect for the authority of the senate, and his esteem 
for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 
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19. By each of his concubines, the younger Gor¬ 
dian left three or four children. His literary pro¬ 
ductions were by no means contemptible. 

20. Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 243. Hist. August, p. 144. 

21. Quod tamen patres dum periculosum cxisti- 
mant inerm<‘s armato rcsistcre, apprubaverunt. 
Aurelius Victor, 

22. Even the servants of the house, the scribes, 
etc., were excluded, and their office was filled by 
the senators themst'lves. We are obliged to the Au¬ 
gustan History, p. 159, for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 

23. This spirited sp<‘ech, translated from the 
Augustan historian, p. 156, seems iranscrilx'd by 
him from the original rcgistcTS of the senate. 

24. Herodian, I. vii. p. 224. 

25. Herodian, 1. vii. p. 247, 1 . viii. p. 277. Hist. 
August, p. 156“ 158. 

26. Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 254. Hist. August, p. 
i5f>-i6o. We may observe, that one month and 
six days, for the reign of (Jordian, is a just correc¬ 
tion of Casaubon and Panviniiis, instead of the 
absurd reading of one year and six months. CJom- 
mentar. p. 193. Zosimus relates, 1. i. p. 17, that the 
two Gordians p<‘rished by a tempest in the midst 
of th<*ir navigation. A strange ignorance of his- 
tor , 01 a jli angc' abuse of metaphors! 

27. Augustan History, p. i6fi, from the registers 
of the senate; the d*ite is confessedly faulty, but the 
coincident e of the Apollinarian games enables us 
to correct it. 

28. He w'as d<‘sceiHl»“d from CJornelius Balbus, a 

noble Spaniard, and the adopted son of '1 heoph- 
anes the Cireek liistoiian. Balbus obtained the 
freedom of Rome by the favour of J’ompey, and 
j)reserved it by the eloquence of Giccro (se<* Oral, 
pro Corn<-l. Balbo). The friendship of C.rsar (to 
whom lu‘ reiiden d the most im]>orlant s<'cret s<‘r- 
viccs in the civil war) raised him to the conMilship 
and the poiitificat<‘, honours never yet possessed 
by a stranger. Fhe nephew of this Balbus triumphed 
over the Ciaramantes. Si*e Dictionnaire de Uaylc, 
au mot where he distinguishes the several 

jx*rsons of that nain<', and rectili<*s, with his usual 
accuracy, the mistakes ol former writers concern¬ 
ing them. 

29. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 622. But little dependence 
is to be had on the authority of a moderate Greek, 
.so gn>ssly ignorant of the history of the third cen¬ 
tury, that he cn*atcs sevcr.d iiiiaginaiy enijx’rors, 
and confounds those who rcallv existed. 

30. Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 258, supposes tliat the 
senate was at first convoked in the Capitol, and is 
very eloquent on the occasion. Flu’ .\ugustan His- 
tory, p. I if), seems much more authentic. 

31. In Herodian, I. vii. p. 240, and in the .\u- 
giistan History, we have three several orations of 
Maximin to his army, on the rebellion of Africa 
and Koine: M. dc "rillcmont has very justly ob¬ 
served, that they neither agree with each other, 
nor with truth. Histoire dcs Empereurs, tom. iii. 
P- 799 - 


32. The carelessness of the writers of that age 
leaves us in a singular perplexity. 1. We know that 
Maximus and Balbinus were killed during the 
Capitolinc games. H<Todian, 1. viii. p. 285. The 
authority of Gensorinus (de Die Natali, c. 18) en¬ 
ables us to fix those games with certainty to the 
year 238, hut leaves us in ignorance of the month 
or day. 2. The election of Gordian by the senate is 
fixed, with equal ccitainty, to the 27th of May; 
but we are at a loss to discover whether it was in 
the same or the pieceding year, 'nilr-mont and 
Muratori, who maintain the tw'o opposite opin¬ 
ions, bring into the field a desultory troop of au- 
thoiities, conjectures, and probahilities. 'Ihc one 
seems to draw out, the other to contract, the series 
of events between thr^c period.s, more than can be 
w'cll reconciled to reason and history. Yet it is 
necessary to choose between them. 

33. Velleius Paterculus, 1 . ii. c. 24. The presi¬ 
dent dc Montesquieu (in his dialogue between 
Sulla and Eucrates) express^'s the sentiments of 
the dictator, in a spirited and even a sublime 
manncT. 

3).. Muratori (.Annali d'ltalia, tom. ii. p. 294) 
thinks thc‘ melting of the snows suits better with 
the months of June or July, than with that of Feb¬ 
ruary. The opinion of a man who pass<'d his life 
Ix'tween the Alps and the Apennines, is undoubt¬ 
edly of great w«*iglit: yet 1 observe, i. That the 
long winter, of which .Muratori takes advantage, is 
to be found only in tiv' Latin ver'^ion, and not in 
the Greek text of Ht rodian. 2. '1 hat the vicissitude 
of suns and rains, to which th(* soldiers of Maxi¬ 
min vv<Te exposed (Herodian, 1 . viii. p. 277) denotes 
the spring rather than the summer. We may ob¬ 
serve likeuise, that th» se several streams, as they 
melted into one, composed the Timavus, so poeti¬ 
cally (in every sense of the word; described by 
\'irgil. riiey arc about twelve miles to the east of 
.Acjiiilei.a. See Cluver. Italia .\niiqua, tom. i. p. 
180, etc. 

33. Herodian, 1 . viii. p. 272. 1 ’hc Celtic deity was 
supposed to be Apollo, and recei\cd under that 
name the* thanks of the senate*. temple was like¬ 
wise built to Venus the- bald, in honour of the 
women of .\quileia, wiui had given up their hair 
to make rop<*s for the military engines. 

36. Heroelian, 1 . viii. p. 279. Hist. .August, p. 
146. lilt* duration of Maximin's reign has not 
been defined with much accuracy, except by Eu- 
tropius, who allows him three years and a few 
days (1. i\. 1); we may <le|X'nd on tin* iniegrilv of 
the text, as the Latin original is checkecl by the 
Gre'ek vci'sion c'f P.'raniiis. 

37. Eight Roman feet anel one third, which are 
equal to above* eight English feet, as the two meas¬ 
ures are to each other in the propoition of 967 to 
1000. See Graves's discourse on the Roman foot. 
Wc are told that Maximin could drink in a day an 
amphora (or about se'ven gallons of w ine), and eat 
thirty or forty pounds of meat. He* could move a 
loaded waggon, break a hoi'se’s leg w*ith his fist. 
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crumble stones in his hand, and t(.ar up small trees 
by the roots St t his Life in the Augustan History 

38 See the congratulatory letter of Claudius 
Julianus the consul, to the two emptrors, in the 
Augustan History 

jq Hist \ugust p 171 [Capitol c 15] 

40 Hcrodian, 1 viii [c 12] p 258 

41 Htrodian, 1 viii [c 7] p 21^ 

42 I he observation had bi en m idi impru¬ 
dently enough in tht acclam itions of thf st natc, 
and with regard to th( solduis it c iiiitd tht ap 
ptarante of a winton insult Hist \iigiist p 170 

43 Discordi r t icit t ct qu e intt Iligt it ntui po- 
tius quam vidtrentiir Hist August p 170 Ihis 
well-chosen expression is probably stolen trom 
some bettt r wiittr 

44 Htrodian, 1 viii p 287, 288 

45 Quia non alius trat in pi rstnli, is the tx- 
prtssion of the \ugustan History 

46 Quintus Curtius (1 x t q) pi>s indtgint 
compliment to the tmptror of tht dav for h iving, 
by his happy accession, txtinguishtd so in my fire¬ 
brands, sht ithtd so man\ swoids ind put an end 
to tht evils of a divided govt mint nt \fttr w< igh 
ing with attention every word of tht p iss igt I am 
of opinion that it suits btttcr with tht tit vation of 
Gordian, than with any other period of the Ro¬ 
man history In that cist, it may strvt to dtride 
tht agt of Quintus Curtius 1 hose who pi ict him 
under tht first Crsars, aigut from the purity of 
his stvlt, but art cmbarrisstd by the silt ntt of 
Quintili in, m his act ui ate list of Rorn in historians 

47 Hist \ugust p lOi Irornsoint hints in tht 
two ktttrs, I should t\p< 11 th it tht t uiiuehs weit 
not exptllcd tht palact without som< dtgret of 
gcntlt violence, and that young Gordiin lathtr 
approved of, than const nttd to, then disgr ice 

48 Duxit Mxorem filiarn Misiihti, que m rausl 
tloqucnti t dignum p irtntt la sua put ivit < t pi r- 
ftetum j»t itim fi cit post quotl, non putnlt jam et 
contemptibilc videbatur impx num 

4q Hist \ugust p 162 Aurtlius Victor Por¬ 
phyrins in Vit Plotin ap rabricium Biblioth 
Or ec 1 IV c 36 Tht philosopht r Plotinus accom¬ 
panied tht army, prompted by tht lovt of knowl- 
< dgc, and by the hope of ptnctrating as far as 
India 

50 About twenty miles from the little town of 
C ircesium, on the fionticT of tlu two cinpirts 

*ji 1 he inscription (which cont lined a vt ry sin¬ 
gular pun) W21S erased by the order of Licinius, 


who claimed some dt gree of relationship to Philip 
(Hist August p ib*-,), but the/MwiM/MJor mound of 
eai til whic h forme d the st pulchre, still subsisted in 
the time of Julian Aminian Marcellin xxiii 5 

52 Aurelius Victor Fiitrop ix 2 Orosius, vii 
20 Ammianus Marct llinus, xxiii 5 /osirnus, 1 1 
p iq Philip, who wis a native of Bostra, was 
about forty ytais of agt 

53 Cm tht tpithet of Arittocrary be applied 
with inv piopiii ty, to th( government of Algiers'* 
Every milit iry goveinintnt floits between the tx- 
tit ITU s of absolute monare hy and wild dt intK racy 

51 I he niilit iry re public of the M imalukes in 
I gvpt, would hivt affoided M de Monte squit u 
(Considti itiuns sur la (irandeur ct la Dttadtnce 
dts Rom iins, e ib) a juster and more noblt 
paralh 1 

55 lilt \iii^ustan Hisloiy (p ib3, 16j.) cannot, 
in this inst inti, be rtcontik d with itst If or with 
probibility How could Philip eoiidt mn his pn dt - 
ct sst)i tnd vt t const ei itt his int inory How could 
ht tirdt r his publit txitutioii and vt t in his It t- 
tf IS to I hi st n itf t xtiilp ite hiinst If fioin tht e^uilt 
of his dt atlP Philip, though in iinbitious usuiptr, 
was by no nu ans 1 m id tyi mt Some t liionologi- 
Cdl diflicultits havt like wist bttn distovtrtd by 
the nite tyts of lilltiiitmt mtl Mui itoii in this 
suppost (1 assoc 1 ition of Philip to tht t rtipin 

5b Ihe ict oiint of tlu list siqipost d tele hi i- 
tion though in an t nlightt nt d juiiod of histoiy, 
vv IS so vt r> doubtful ind obseurt tli it tlu lUi i n i 
tivt st < ms not doubtful V\ ht n tht p ipish jubil < s 
tht copy of tht stdilii ^ iiius wttt invt ntt d by 
Bonilitt VIII , tht Cl iltv popt pit tt ndt d th it ht 
oiilvitvivtd m-fint It nt institution \1 dt Chiis 
Lt ttit s sui It s Jiibilt s 

57 1 itlu r of i luiiidit d 01 1 hundred and tt 11 
yens \ irio ind 1 ivy idoptt d tht fornitr opinion, 
but tht infillible luthoritv of tlu Sibvl tonst- 
trittd the latter (( (nsoiiniu dt I3it N ital c 17) 

1 ht < nipt lors C I iiulius intl Pliilip howt vt r, did 
not tr< It tht 01 it It with iinplitit it spt tt 

58 I ht ult a of tlu st r III 11 l iint s is bt st until r- 
stood from tht peu in of Hoi ict, ind tlu dt seiip- 
tion of /osirnus, J 11 p ib7, t tr 

50 I ht ittt iveel c ileul ilion of \aiio assigns to 
the found itioii of Ronu an tn th it toiitspoiuls 
with tlu 754th year btfort Chi 1st But so httU is 
tlu e hionolfigy of Romt to bt dt pt ntU tl on, in tlu 
mort t arly ages, th it Sir Isaat Nt wtoii h is brought 
tlu s imc < vt nt as low as the yt ar b 27 . 


Chapter VIII 


I An ancient chronologist quoted by Vt lit iiis 
Paterculus (1 1 c 6) observe s, that the Assyrians, 
the Medes, the Persians, and tht Mace doni ms, 
reigned over Asia one thousand mm huntlied and 
ninety-five years, from the accession of Ninus to 
the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans As the lat¬ 


te r ol tht st gre at tvt nts happt ned 28q yt ars bt fore 
Chiist, tht former may Ik pi iced 218^ years be¬ 
fore the same cia Ihe AstionoiniealObservations, 
found at Babylon by Alexander, went fifty years 
higher 

2 In the five hundred and thirty-eighth year oi 
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the era of Selcucus. Agathias, 1 . ii. p. 63. 1 'his great 
event (such is the carelessness of the Orientals) is 
placed by Eutychius as high as the tenth year of 
Cornmodus, and by Moses of Chorene as low «is 
the reign of Philip. Amrnianus Marcellinus has so 
servilely copied (xxiii. 6) his anci(*nt materials, 
which are indeed very good, th«it he describes the 
family of the Arsacides as still s^’ated on the Per¬ 
sian throne in the middle of the fourth century. 

3. I'he tanner’s name was Babec; the soldier’s, 
Sassan: from the former Artaxerxos obt.iiiierl the 
surname of Babcgan: from the latter all his de- 
sc'endanls have been styled Sawanides. 

4. IVIIerbelot. Bibliotheque Oricntale. Ardshir. 

r,. Dion Oassiiis, 1 . Ixxx. llerodian, 1 . vi. p. 207. 

Abulpharagiiis Dynast, p. 80. 

6. Moses Chonmensis, 1 . ii. c. 65-71. 

7. Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian 
legends and tlieir own conjectures into a very 
agreeable storv, repn*s<*nt Zoroaster as a contem¬ 
porary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is suflii leiit to 
observe, that the Greek writers, who liwd almost in 
the age of Darius, agree in placing the era of Zoro¬ 
aster many hundred, or ev(‘n thousand, years bc- 
lon* their own time. 'Fhe judicious criticism of Mr. 
Moyle pcTceived, and maintained against his un¬ 
cle Pa Prideaux, the antiquity of the Persian 
prophet. See his work, vol. ii. 

8. 1 hat ancient idiom was called the ^end. 'The 
language of the comnientarv, tlie Pehlvi, though 
mu( h more modern, has eeased many ages ago to 
be a living tongue. I’his fact alone (if it is allowed 
as authentic) suflu iently wairants the antiquity of 
those writings, which M. dWnquetil has brought 
into rairojx-, and translated into French. 

q. Hyde de R<*ligione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

10. I have principally drawn this account from 
the Zendavesta of M. cr.Xnquetil, and the Sadder, 
subjoined to Dr. Hvde’s treatise. It inu.st, however, 
be confessed, that the studied obscuiity of a proph¬ 
et, th<* ligurativ<* style of the East, and the deceitful 
medium of a Fiench or Latin version, may have 
Ix'trayed us into error and heresy in this abiidg- 
ment of Persi.m theology. 

11. rhe modern Parsecs (and in some degree 
the Sadder) exalt Ormiisd into the lirst and omni¬ 
potent cause, whilst they degrade Ahriman into an 
inferior but rebellious spirit. 'I’heir desire of pleas¬ 
ing the Mahometans may have contiibuted to re¬ 
fine their theological system. 

12. Herodotus, 1 . i. e. 131. But Dr. Prideaux 
thinks, with reason, that the use of temples was 
afUTwards permitted in tlie Magian religion. 

13. Hyde d(' Relig. Pers. c. 8. Notwithstanding 
all theii* distinctions ami protestations, which seem 
sincere enough, their tyrants, the Mahometans, 
havi* constantly stigmatised them as idolatrous 
worshippi'rs of the Fire. 

14. See the Sadder, the smallest part of which 
consists of moral prec<*pt.s. I'he ceremonies enjoin¬ 
ed arc infinite and trilling. Fifteen genufle.\ions, 
prayers, <*tc., were required whenever the devout 


Persian cut his nails or made water; or as often as 
he put on the sacred girdle. Sadder, Art. 14, 50, 
60. 

15. Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 224, and Precis du 
Systeme de Zoroastre, tom. iii. 

16. Hyde dc Religione Persarum, c. 19. 

17. Hyde d** Religione Persarum, c. 28. Both 
Hyde and Prideaux aHect to apply to the Magian 
the terms conwerated to the Christian hierarchy. 

18. Ainmian. Marccllin. xxiii. 6. He informs us 
(as far as we may credit him) of two curious par¬ 
ticulars; I, that the \lagi derived some of their 
most .s<-cret doctrines from the Indian Brachmans; 
and 2, that they were a tribe or family, as well as 
order. 

IQ. 'i’he divine institution of tithes exhibits a sin¬ 
gular instance of conformity between the law of 
Zoroaster and that of Moses. Ihose who cannot 
otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they 
please, that the Magi of the latter times inserted so 
useful an interpolation into the writings of their 
prophet. 

20. Sadder, Art. 8. 

it I. Plato in .Alcibiad. 

22. Pliny (Hist. Natur. 1 . xxx. c. i) observes, 
that magic h(‘ld mankind by the triple chain of 
religion, of phvsic, and of a^^tronoiny. 

23. .Vgalhias, 1 . iv. p. 134. 

24. Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Re¬ 
ligion, remarks that the most n*fined and philo¬ 
sophic sect > are the most intolerant. 

25. (Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the ad¬ 
vice of tht‘ Magi, dcstroved the temples of Greece. 

2b. Hyde de Rel. Persar. c. 23, 24. D’Herlxdot 
Bibliotheque Orientalr* ^ordmht. Life of Zoroaster 
in tom. ii. of the Zendavesta. 

27. Compare Moses of (!horene, 1 . ii. c. 74 with 
Ammian. Marcellin. xxiii. 6. Hereafter I .shall 
make use of these pas.sages. 

28. Rabbi Abraham in the 'Farikh Schickard, p. 
108, I op. 

29. Basnage, Hi.stoire des Juifs, 1 . viii. c. 3. So/o- 
rnen, 1 . ii. c. i. Mani’s, who suffered an ignomini¬ 
ous death, may be deemed a Magian as well as a 
Christian hcix'tic. 

30. Hyde de Religione Persar. c. 21. 

31. These coloni«*s were extreinclv numerous. 
Selcucus Nicator founded thirtv-ninc citks, all 
named from himself, or .some of his relations (Ap- 
pian in Syriac, p. 124). 'Hit* arra of Selcucus ».still 
in use among the F.a.stern Christians) ap|X'aiN as 
late as the >**ar 308. of Glirist 19b, on the medals of 
the Greekciiies within the Patthiunc mpirc. Movie, 
vol. i. p. 273, etc., and M. Freivt, Mem. dc r.\ca- 
demie, tom. xix. 

32. The modern Persians distinguish tliat period 
as the dynasty of the kings of the nations. Plin. 
Hi.st. Nat. vi. 25. 

33. Eutychius (tom. i. p. 367, 371, 375) rtdates 
the siege of the island of Mesene in the I'igris, with 
some circumstances not unlike the story of Nisus 
and bey 11a. 
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34. Agathias, ii. 164. The princes of Segestan 
defended their independence during many years. 
As romances generally transport to an ancient 
period the events of their own time, it is not impos¬ 
sible that the fabulous exploits of Rustan prince of 
Segestan may have been grafted on this real his¬ 
tory. 

35. We can scarcely attribute to the Persian 
monarchy the sea-coast of Gedrosia or Macran, 
which extends along the Indian Ocean from Cape 
Jast (the promontory of Gapella) to Gape Goadel. 
In the time of Alexander, and probably many ages 
afterwards, it was thinly inhabited by a savage 
people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who knew 
no arts, who acknowledged no master, and who 
were divided by inhospitable deserts from the rest 
of the world. (Arrian de Rcb. Indiris.) In the 
twelfth century, the little town of I'aiz (supposed 
by M. d’Anvillc to be the Tesa of l^tolemy) was 
peopled and enriched by the resort oi the Arabian 
merchants. (Geographic Nubiens, p. 58; d’Anville 
Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) In the last 
age the whole country was divided between three 
princes, one Mahometan and two Idolaters, who 
maintained their independence against the suc¬ 
cessors of Shaw Abbas. (Voyages dc Tavernier, 
part. i. 1 . V. p. 635.) 

36. Ghardin, tom. iii. c. 1,2, 3. 

37. Dion, 1 . xxviii. p. 1335. 

38. For the precise situation of Babylon, Seleu- 
cia, Gtesiphon, Modain, and Bagdad, cities often 
confounded with each other, see an excellent Geo¬ 
graphical Tract of M. d’Anvillc, in Mem. dc 
i’Academie, tom. xxx. 

39. Tacit. Annal. xi. 42. Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 26. 

40. This may be inferred from Strabo, 1 . xvL 
P- 743 - 

41. That most curious traveller Bernier, who 
followed the camp of Aurengzebe from Delhi to 
Cashmir, describes with great accuracy the im¬ 
mense moving city. The guard of cavalry con¬ 
sisted of 35,000 men, that of infantry of 10,000. It 
was computed that the camp contained 150,000 
horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 50,- 
000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 per¬ 
sons. Almost all Delhi followed the court, whose 
magnificence supported its industry. 

42. Dion, 1 . Ixxi. [c. 2] p. 1178. Hist. August. 

[Gapit. Verro], p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 10. Euseb. in 
Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the Augustan His¬ 
tory) attempted to vindicate the Romans, by al- 
leging that the citizens of Selcucia had first violated 
their faith. ^ 

43. Dion, 1 . Ixxv. p. 1263. Hcrodian, 1 . iii. p. 
120. Hist. August. [Spart. Silver, c. 16], p. 70. 

44. The polished citizens of Antioch called those 
of Edcssa mixed barbarians. It was, however, some 
praise, that of the three dialects of the Syriac, the 
purest and most elegant (the Aramaean) was spok¬ 
en at Edcssa. This remark of M. Bayer (Hist. 
Edess. p. 5) has borrowed from George of Malatia, 
a Syrian writer. 


45. Dion, 1 . Ixxv. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. M. Bayer 
has neglected to use this most important passage. 

46. 'Phis kingdom, from Osrhoes, who gave a 
new name to the country, to the last Abgarus, had 
lasted 353 years. See the learned work of M. Bayer, 
Historia Osrhoena et Edessena. 

47. Xenophon, in the preface of the Cyropaedia, 
gives a clear and magnificent idea of the extent of 
the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus (1. iii. c. 7-9, etc.) 
enters into a curious and particular description of 
the twenty great Satrapies into which the Persian 
empire was divided by Darius Hystaspes. 

48. Herodian, vi. 209, 212. 

49. There were two hundred scythed chariots 
at the battle of Arbcla, in the host of Darius. In the 
vast army of Tigranes, which was vanquished by 
Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 
completely armed. Antiochus brought fifty-four 
elephants into the field against the Romans: by his 
frequent wars and negotiations with the princes of 
India, he had once collected an hundred and fifty 
of those great animals; but it may be questioned 
whether the most powerful monarch of Hindustan 
ever formed a line of battle of seven hundretl ele¬ 
phants. Instead of three or four thousand ele¬ 
phants, which the Great Mogul was suppust^d to 
possess, Tavernier (Voyages, part ii. 1 . i. p. 198) 
discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, that he 
had only five hundred for his baggage, and eighty 
or ninety for the service of war. I’he Grc'eks have 
varied with regard to the number which Porus 
brought into the field: but Quintus Curtius (viii. 
13), in this instance judicious and moderate, is 
contented with eighty-five elephants, distinguished 
by their size ancl^stiength. In Siam, where these 
animals aic the most numerous and the most es¬ 
teemed, eighteen elephants arc allowed as a suffi¬ 
cient proportion for each of the nine brigades into 
which a just army is divided. The whole number, 
of one hundred and sixty-two elephants of war, 
may sometimes be doubled. Hist, dcs Voyages, 
tom. ix. p. 260. 

50. Hist. August, p. 133. 

51. M. de Tillemont has alrc'ady observed, that 
Herodian’s geography is somewhat confused. 

52. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1 . ii. c. 71) 
illustrates this invasion of Media, by asserting that 
Chosroes, king of Armenia, defeated Artaxerxes 
and pursued him to the confines of India. The ex¬ 
ploits of Ghosroes have been magnified; and he 
acted as a dependent ally to the Romans. 

53. For the account of this war, see Herodian, 1 . 
vi. [cap. 5], p. 209^ 212. The old abbreviators and 
modern compilecs have blindly followed the 
Augustan History. 

54. Eutychius, tom. ii. p. 180, vers. Poccx:k. The 
great Ghosroes Noushirwan sent the Gode of Arta¬ 
xerxes to all hb satraps, as the invariable rule of 
their conduct. 

55. D’Herbelot Biblioth^que Orientale, au mot 
Ardshtr, We may observe, that after an ancient 
period of fables, and a long interval of darkness. 
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the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an 
air of truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides. 

56. Hcrodian, J. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 1 . xxiii. c. 6. Some differences may be ob¬ 
served between the two historians, the natural 
effects of the changes produced by a century and a 
half. 


57. The Persians are still the most skilful horsc- 
m«*n, and their horses the finest, in the East. 

58. From Herodotus, Xenophon, Hcrodian, 
Ammianus, Chardin, etc., I have extracted such 
probable accounts of the Persian nobility, as seem 
cither common to every age, or particular to that 
of the Sassanides. 


Chapter IX 


1. The modern philosophers of Sweden seem 
agreed that the waters of the Baltic gradually sink 
in a regular proportion, which they have ventured 
to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty cen¬ 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia must 
have been covered by the sea; while the high lan<is 
rose above the waters, as so many islands of vari¬ 
ous forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the no¬ 
tion given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the 
vast countiies round the Baltic. See in the Biblio- 
th^que Raisonnf*e, tom. xl. and xlv. a large 
abstract of Dalin's History of Sweden, composed 
in the Swedish language. 

2. In particular, Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and 

M. P* P Hist, des Odtes, tom. i. 

3. Diodorus Siculus, 1 . v. p. 340, Edit. VVessel. 
Hcrodian, 1 . vi. p. 221. Jornandes, c. 53. On the 
banks of the Danube, the wine, when brought to 
table, was frequently frozen into great lumps, 
Jru\la vtnL C^vid. Episl. ex Ponto, 1 . iv. 7, 9, 10. 
Viigil. (ieorgic. 1 . iii. 335. The fact is confirmed by 
a soldier .ind a philosopher, who had ex|H‘rienced 
the intense cohi of Fhrace. Xenophon, Anabasis, 
1 . vii. p. 3()o. Edit. Hutchinson. 

4. Billion Histoire Naturelle, tom. xii. p. 79,116, 

5. C«rsar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 23, etc. The most 
inquisitive' of the* Ciermans were ignorant of its ut¬ 
most limits, although .some of them had travelled 
in it more than sixty days* journey. 

(). Cluverius (Germania .\ntiqua, 1 . iii. c. 47) 
investigates the small and scattered remains of the 
Herrynian wood. 

7. Clharlevoix Histoire du Canada. 

8. Glaus Rudbeck asserts that the Swedish 
women often l>ear ten or tvvelw children, and not 
tineoinmonly twenty or thirty: but the «iuthority 
of Rudbeck is much to be .suspected. 

9. In hos artus, in hare corpora, qua* miramur, 
cxcrescunt. Tacit. G<Tmania, 3, 20. Cluver. 1 . i. 
c. 15. 

10. Plutarch, in Caius Marius. The Cimbri, by 
way of amusement, often slid down mountains of 
snow on their broad shields. 

11. The Romans made war in all climates, and 
by thfir excellent discipline wci-e in a great mea¬ 
sure pres<*rved in health and vigour. It may be re¬ 
marked, that man is the only animal which can live 
and multiply in evrry country from the equator to 
the poles. The hog seems to approach the nearest 
to our species in that privilege. 


12. Tacit. German, c. 3. The emigration of the 
Gauls followed the course of the Danube, and dis¬ 
charged itself on Greece and Asia. Tacitus could 
discover only one inconsiderable tribe that re¬ 
tained any traces of a Gallic origin. 

13. His work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly 
scarce. Baylc has given two most curious extract^ 
from it. Republique des Lettres Janvier et Fevrier, 
1685. 

14. ’Facit. Germ. ii. 19. Literarum sccreta viri 
pariter ac furminae ignorant. We may rest content¬ 
ed with this decisive authority, without entering 
into the obscure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. '1 he learned Cc'lsius, a 
Swede, a scholar, and a philosopher, W'ds of opin¬ 
ion, that they were nothing more than the Roman 
letters, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire 
des Oltcs, I. ii. c. 11. Dictionnairc Diplomatique, 
tom. i. p. 223. We may add, that the oldest Runic 
inscriptions are supposed to be of the third cen¬ 
tury, and the most ancient wTiter who mentions 
the Runic characters is Venantius Fortunatus 
(Carm. vii. 18), who lived tow^ards the end of the 
sixth century— 

Barbaia fraxineis pingatur Ru.na tabcllis. 

15. Recherches Philosophiques sur les Ameri- 
cains, tom. iii. p. 228. The author of that very 
curious w'ork is, if 1 am not misinformed, a Ger¬ 
man bv birth. 

16. The Alexandrian Geographer is often criti¬ 
cised by the accurate Cluverius. 

17. See Orsar, and Whitaker’s History of Man¬ 
chester, vol. i. 

18. Jar it. Germ. 15. 

19. When the Germans commanded the Ubii of 
Cologne to cast off the Roman yoke, and with 
their new freedom to resume their ancient man- 
nei*s, they insisted on the immediate demolition of 
the walls of the colony. “Posiulainiis a vobis, inu- 
ros colonix, miinimenta servitii detrahatis; etiam 
fera aninialia, si clausa teneas, virtutis oblivisciin- 
tur.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 64. 

20. The straggling villages of Silesia arc several 
miles in length. Cluver. 1 . i. c. 13. 

21. One hundred and forty years after Tacitus, 
a few more regular structures were erected near 
the Rhine and Danube. Hcrodian, 1 . vii. p. 234. 

22. Tarit. Germ. 17. 

23. Tacit. Germ. 5. 
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24 Gsesar dc Bell Gall vi 21. 

25 Tacit Gtrm 2b Caesar, vi 22. 

2b Tacit Germ b 

27 It IS said that the Mexicans and Pc nivians, 
without the use ol eithc r money or iron, had made 
a vtry great progress in the. arts Ihosc aits, and 
the. monuments the y produced, have bccnstiangc- 
Iv magnified Rechcichcs sui les Ameiicains, tom. 

P i53>ctc. 

28 lacit Germ i**, 

29 lacit Gcim 22, 23 

30 Tacit Germ 24 1 he Germans might boi- 
row the arts of play hoin the Romans, but the pi\- 
Sion IS wonderfully inheient in the human species 

31 Tacit Germ 14 

32 Plutarch in Camillus 1 Li\ v 33 

33 Dubos Hist (It la Monar Fran^ ,1 p 193 

3^ The Hthctian nation, which issue ci tioin 

Ihc countiy callc d Switzerland,contained, (»fe \i ly 
age and sex 388,000 jx rsons (C i sai dc Be 11 Gall 
1 29) \t present, the number of people 111 the 
Pays dc V'aud (a small distiict on the banks of the 
lx.man Lake, much inoie distinguished foi polite 
ne ss than for industry) amounts to 112,^^ See an 
txe < He nt tiact of M Mine t, in the Mcmoirts de la 
Socicte tk Be rn 

35 Paul Diaconus, c i, 2, 3 Machiavel, Da¬ 
vila, and the rest of Pauls followers, Kptesent 
these emigratioas too much as rtgul ii and con- 
cei ted me asure s 

jb Sir William Irmple and Nfonte sepiie u have 
indulged, on this subject, the usual liveliness of 
then fancy 

37 Machiavel Hist di Tinnzi, 1 1 Maiiani 
Hist Hispan 1 v c i 

38 Robertson’s Ghailes V Hume s Pol me il 
Essays 

39 lacit German 44, 43 1 r< nsh< mius (who 
dedicated his supplement to Livv to Chiistmi e)l 
Sweden) thinks propti to be veiy anf,iy with the 
Roman who e \prcssed so very little le ve re nee lot 
Noithern que ens 

40 May we not suspect that supeistition w is 
the parent ot despotism^ 1 he descendants e)l Odin 
(whose race was not e \tinct till the ytai lobo) ne 
said to have rcigne*d in Swe de n ibove a thousand 
ye ais Ihe temple of Upsal w is the ancie nt se at ot 
religion and empire In the year 11 53 I hnel a sin 
gular law, prohibiting the use and piofession of 
arms to any except the king s guaids Is it not 
probable that it was eoloure d by the prete nee of 
reviving an old institution** Dalling’s History of 
Sweden in the Bibliothe^qaC Raisonnce, xl xlv 

41 Tacit Gcim c 43 

42 laeit Germ c, ii, 12, 13, etc 

43 Grotius changes an expression of lacitus, 
pntractantur into pratrartantur Ihc correction is 
equally just and ingenious 

44 Lve n in our ancient parliament, the baions 
oftf n earrie d a question, not so much by the num¬ 
ber of votes, as by that of the ir armed foPowers 

45 Caesar de Bell Gall, vi 23. 


aptCL IX 

4b Miniiunt controversias is a very happy ex* 
pussion of Casar’s. 

47 Reges cx nobilitate, duces ex virtute su- 
munt lacit Germ 7 

48 Cluver Germ Ant 1 1 c 38 

49 Cesar, vi 22 lacit Germ 2b. 

30 laeit Gcim 7 

51 laeit Geim 13, 14. 

52 Ihe Spirit of Laws, xxx 3 The brillnnl 
imagination of Montesquieu is coireeled, hnw- 
evt r, by th< diy cold leason of the Abbe dc Mably. 
Observations sui I’Histoire d< 1 ranee, toin 1 p 
33b 

3 3 Gauele nt mune nbus, sed nec data iin|nitant, 
nee icceptisobhgantui laeit Geim c 21 

34 llu adultetess was whipped thiougli the 
village Neither wealth nor beauty could inspue 
compassion, or procure her a second husband 
(jcrin c 18, 19 

33 Ovid considc rs the the itie as the best iilapt- 
ed to collet t the lx antics ul Roiiu, and to melt 
the m into tende t ne ss and se nsuality 
3b 1 icit Hist iv bi, b3 

37 lilt niiiiiigi pit sent was yoke of oxen, 
hoists tntl unis (icim c lO 1 icitus is somt- 
whit too lloiid on tht subject 

38 iht thingt ol txnufe into ixui^tu is a most 
e xetllt lit eotit t lion 

39 1 Hit faun e 7 Pliitdieh in Ciius M II lus 
Beloit tht wivtsoftht It iitones elistioytd tlu m 
selves and tlu 11 childien they hid ulhicd to sui 
lendft tm condition that tluy should be itceivtd 
as the slavts of the vist d viigins 

bo I icitus h IS t injiloyt cl a fe w lint s, uid C hi 
vt mis out liiindiid ^ud twi nty foui pigt s, on this 
obstuit sub|tit iht foi iTK r diseuvt rs HI (jt im iny 
tht gc/tls t)f Gittte and Ronu Ihe litter is posi 
tivt th It unde t tht t mbit iiis ot the sun, tht moon, 
aiitl tht flit, lus pious anec stois worshipped the 
1 iiiiitv in unity 

bi Ihe sKTc d wood, desexibcd with such siib- 
liint horioi by 1 iican, was in tlu nt ighborhood of 
\I list lilts but there were ni iny of iht saiiu kind 
in (a im iny 

b2 lacit Gtrininii, c 7 
63 lacit (leimima, c 40 
b4 Robe itson s Hist olChaiJesV vol 1 note 10 
b) laeit (.vfim c 7 Ihese standaidb weie 
only the lu lels ot wild bt asts 
bb laeit \nnal \in 37 

b7 ( rsir, Diodorus, and I uean seem to ase111)C 
this tlexliint to the Gauls, but M Pt lloutier (His¬ 
tone dt s ( e lies, I 111 e 18) labours to leduet then 
t xpri ssiuns to a moi t 01 thodox se nse 

b8 Gonet iiiing this gieiss but alhiiing dot dint 
of the F dda, see Fablt xx in the euiious ve ision ol 
that be>ok, published by M Mallet, in his Intio- 
duetion to the History of De niiiai k 

bq laeit G< rm c 3 Diodeii Sieul 1 v Strabej, 
1 iv p 197 Iht classKal readtr may renumber 
the lank of Demcxloeus in the Piiaaeian couit, and 
the aidour infused by lyrt2eus into the iainting 
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Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the 
Greeks and the Germans were the same people. 
Much learned trifling; might be span*d if our anti¬ 
quarians would condf^seend to rellect, that similar 
manners will naturally be produced by similar 
situations. 

70. Missiiia spargunt. Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either 
that historian used a vague expression, or he 
mc*ant that they were thrown at random. 

71. It was their principal distinction from the 
Sarraatians, who generally fought on horseback. 

72. The relation of this enterprise occupies a 
great part of the fourth and fifth books of the His¬ 
tory of'1 aritus, and is more remarkable for its elo¬ 
quence than p<*rspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has 
observed st'veral inaccuracies. 

73. Eacit. Hist. iv. 13: like them he had lost an 
eye. 

It was contained between the two branches 
of the old Rhine, as tlwy subsisted Ixdore the face 
of the country was changed by art and nature. 
Clover. Germ. Antiq. 1 . iii. c. 30, 37. 

75. Ca-sar de Bell. (Jail. 1 . vi. 23. 

76. They arc mentioned however in the fourth 
and fifth centuries by Nazarius, Aminianus, Clau- 
<lian. etc., as a tribe of Franks, (.lover. Germ. 
Aiiitq. i. 111. c. xiii. 

77. IJrgentthus is the common reading, but good 
sense, Lipsius, and some MSS. dcclaie for Fcr- 
gcntihus. 


78. Tacit. Germania, c. 33. The pious Abb^ dc 
la Bletcric is very angry with Tacitus, talks of the 
devil who was a murderer from the beginning, 
etc., etc, 

7g. Many traces of this policy may be discover¬ 
ed in 'Facitus and Dion: and many more may be 
inferred from the principles of human nature. 

80. Hist. August, p. 31. Amrnian. Marcellin. 

1 . xxxi. c. 5. Aurel. Victor. The emperor Marcii.s 
was reduced to sell the rich furniture of the palace, 
and to enlist slaves and robbers. 

81. 'I'he Marcomanni, a colony, who, from the 
banks of the Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Mora¬ 
via, had once erected a great and formidable 
monarchy under their king Maroboduus. Strabo, 
1 . vii. Veil. Pat. ii. 105. Tacit. Annal. ii. 63. 

82. Wotton (Hist, of Rome, p. 166) increases 
the prohibition to ten times the distance. His rea¬ 
soning is specious, but not inclusive. Five miles 
were sufficient for a fortified barrier. 

83. Dion, 1 . Ixxi. and lx\ii. 

84. See an excellent diss(‘rtation on the origin 
and migrations of nations, in the Mem. de PAcad. 
dcs Inscript, tom. xviii. p. 48-71. It is seldom that 
the antiquarian and the philosopher are so hap¬ 
pily blended. 

85. Should we suspi*ct that .Athens contained 
only 21,000 citizens, and Sparta no more than 
30,000.^ Sec Hume and Wallace on the number of 
mankind in ancient and modern times. 


Chapter X 


1. The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras 
may signify that Marinuscoitimaiided a centenary, 
a cohort, or a legion. 

2. His birth at Bubalia, a little village in Pan- 
nonia (Eutrop. ix. \'ietor in C<csarib. et cpitom.) 
seems to contradict, unless it was merely acci¬ 
dental, his supposed descent from the l>*cii. Six 
hundred years had bestowetl nobilitv on the Decii; 
but at the comine nee me nt of that period they w'ere 
only Plebeians of merit, and among the first who 
shared the consulship with the haughty Patiicians. 
Plebeiic Deciorum anima*, etc. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 
234. See the spirit'd speech of Decius, in Livy, x. 
9, 10. 

3. Zosimus, 1 . i. |c. 22] p. 20. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 624. 

4. Prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornand<*s: it is 
surprising that the latter should be omitted in the 
excellent edition published by Grotius, of the 
Gothic writers. 

5. On the authority of Ablavius, Jornandcs 
quotes some old Gothic chronicles in verse. Dc 
Reb. Geticis, c. 4. 

6. Jornandes c. 3. 

7. I’he .Prolegomena of Grotius has some large 
extracts from Adam of Bremen and Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus. 'I'he former wrote in the year 1077, the 
latter flourished about the year 1200. 


8. Voltaire, Hist, dc Charles XII. I. iii. When 
the .\ustrians desired the aid of the court of Rome 
against Gu.stavTJS Adolphus, they always repre¬ 
sented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte's Hist, of Gustavus, vol. ii. p. 123. 

q. Adam of Bremen in (jroiii Prolcgomenis, p. 
10^. Ihe temple of I'psal was destroyed bv Ingo 
king of Sweden, who lx*gan his reign in the \ear 
1075, and about fourscore vears afterwards a 
Cl 11 istian calhedi a I w as erected on its ruins. Dalin’s 
Hist, of Sweden, in Biblioiheque RaisonniV. 

10. Mallet, Introd. I'Hist. du Dannemarc. 

11. Mallet, c. iv. p. 55 has collected from .Strabo, 
Plinv, PtoUinv, and Siephaiius Byzantinus, the 
vestiges of such a citv ami jx'oplc. 

12. This wonderful expc*dition of Odin, which, 
bv deducing the enmitv ol the Goths and Romans 
from so memorable a cause, might supply the nt> 
bit* groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safelv be 
received as authentic history. According to the ob¬ 
vious sense of the Etlda, and the interpretation of 
the most skilful critics, .As-gard, instead of dt'not- 
ing a rc*al city of the Asiatic Sarmatia, is the ficti¬ 
tious appellation of the mvstic abode of the gcxls, 
the Olympus of Scandinavia: from whence the 
prophet wiis siippost'd to descend when he an¬ 
nounced his new religion to the Cathie nation.^. 
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who were already seated in the southern parts of 
Sweden. 

13. Tacit. Germ. c. 44. 

14. Tacit. Annal. ii. If we could yield a firm 
assent to the navigations of Pytheas of Marseilles^ 
we must allow that the Goths had passed the Baltic 
at least three hundrc‘d years before Christ. 

15. Ptolemy, 1. ii. 

16. By the German colonit's who followed the 
arms of the Teutonic knights. The conquest and 
conveision of Prussia were completed by those ad¬ 
venturers in the thirteenth century. 

17. Pliny (Hist. Natur. iv. 14) and Procopius 
(in Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. i) agree in this opinion. 
They lived in distant ages, and possessed different 
means of investigating the truth. 

18. The Oitro and Vtst, the ea.stern and western 
Goths, obtained those denominations from their 
original seats in Scandinavia. In all their future 
marches and settlements they preserved, with their 
names, the same relative situation. When they first 
departed from Sweden, the infant colony was con¬ 
tained in three vessels. The third being a heavy 
sailer lagged behind, and the crew, which after¬ 
wards swelled into a nation, received from that 
circumstance the appellation of Cepid4e or Loiter¬ 
ers. Jomandcs, c. 17. 

19. Fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta 
Legationuin; and with regard to its probable date, 
Tillcmont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. in. p. 

20. Omnium hanim gentium insigne, lotunda 
scuta, breves gladii, ct erga rc'ges obsequium. 
Tacit. Gei mania, c. 43. The Goths piobably ac¬ 
quired their iron by the commere'e of amber. 

21. Jornandes, c. 13, 14. 

22. The Heiuli, and the Uregundi or Buigundi, 
are particularly mentioned. Mascou’s History of 
the Germans, 1. v. A passage in the Augustan His¬ 
tory, p. 28, seems to allude to this great emigra¬ 
tion. The Marcomannic war was partly occasion¬ 
ed by the pressure of barbarous trib<'s, who fled 
before the arms of more noithern barbaiians. 

23. D’Anvillc, Geographie Ancienne, an<l the 
third part of his incomparable map of Europe. 

24. Tacit. Germ. c. 46. 

25. Cluver. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 43. 

26. The Venedi, the Slaviy and the Antes, were 
the three great tribes of the same people. Jornan- 
dcs, c. 24. 

27. Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, 
and even his cautious suspense is a proof of his 
diligent inquiries. 

28. Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 593. 
Bell (vol. ii. p. 379) traversed the Ukraine in his 
journey from Petersburgh to Constantinople. The 
modern face of the country is a just representation 
of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, 
it still remains in a state of nature. 

29. In the sixteenth chapter of Jornandes, in¬ 
stead of secundo Marsiam, we may venture to sub¬ 
stitute secundam, the second Marsia, of which 
Marcianopolis was certainly the capital (Hierocics 


de Provinciis, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636 
Itinerar.). It is surprising how this palpable error 
of the scribe could escape the judicious correction 
of Grotius. 

30. The place is still called Nicop. The little 
stream, on whose banks it stood, falls into the 
Danube. D’Anvillc, Geographie Ancienne, tom. i. 
P- 307- 

31. Stephan. Byzant. dc Urbibus, p. 740. Wes- 
seling Itinerar. p. 136. Zonaras, by an odd mis¬ 
take, a&crib(‘S the foundation of Philippopolis to 
the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

32. .\mmian. xxxi. 3. 

33. Aurel. Victor (de Carsar], c. 29. 

34. Victoria Carpicay on some medals of Decius, 
insinuate these advantages. 

35. Claudius (who afterwards reigned with so 
much glory) was post* d in the pass of Thermopylae 
with 200 Daidanians, 100 heavy and ibo light 
horse, bo Cretan archers, and 1000 well armed 
recruits. See an original letter from the emperor to 
his oflker, in the* Augustan History, p. 200. [Irc- 
bell. Pollio in Claud, c. ib.] 

3b. Jornandes, c. ib-i8 /osirnus, 1. i. [c. 22] p. 
22. In the general account oi this war, it is easy to 
discover the opposite pn*judiccs ol the Gothic and 
the Grecian writers. In caielessncss alone they aie 
alike. 

37* Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des 
Uoinains, c. viii He tllustrates the nature and us** 
of the c**nsorshi[) with his usual ingenuity, and 
with uncommon pucision. 

38. Wspasi.in .ind I itus wxic the last lensois 
(Pliny, Hist. Natur. vii 40. O nsoiinus de Du* 
Natali). 1 he modc^sty ol I lajan refused an hontiui 
which he d(s<*ived, and his example Ik** a me a 
law to the Antonines. Phny*s Panegyiic, c. 43 
and bo. 

39. Vet in spite of this exemption Poinp**v ap¬ 
peared befotc that tribunal dining his consulship. 
The occasion indeed was equally singular and 
honouiable. Plutaich in Pornpey. 

40. Original speech, in the Augustan Hist. p. 
*73> *74 [ Treb. Poll. c. 2]. 

41. Ihis transaction might deceive Zonaras, 
who sup)K>ses that Valerian was actually declared 
the colleague ol Decius, 1. xii. p. 625. 

42. Hist. August, p. 174 ITreb. Poll. 1. c.] The 
emp**ror*s n-ply is omitt* d. 

43. Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a 
reformation of matmers. Tacit. Annal. iii. 24. 

44. 1 illeinont, Histoire des Emp<*reurs, tom. iii. 
p. 398. As Zosimus and some of his followers mis¬ 
take the Danul>c for the T'anais, they place the 
field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

43. Aurelius Victor allows two distinct actions 
for the deaths of the two Decii; but I have pre¬ 
ferred the account of Jornandes. 

46. I have venture d to copy from Tacitus (An¬ 
nal. i. 64) the picture of a similar engagement be¬ 
tween a Roman army and a German tribe. 

47* Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, 1. i. [c. 23] p. 22. 
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ZonaraSy 1 . xii. [c. 20] p. 627. Aurelius Victor. 
[Epitome c. 29]. 

48. The l>cii were killed before the end of the 
year two hundred and iifty-one, since the new 
princes took possession of the consulship on the 
ensuing calends of January. 

49. Hist. August, p. 223 [Vopcsc. Aur. c. 42] 
gives them a very honourable place among the 
small number of good emperors who reigned be¬ 
tween Augustus and Diocletian. 

50. Haec ubi Patres compercre . . . decernunt. 
Victor in Ca:saribus [c. 30]. 

51. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 21] p. 628. 

52. A Sella, a Toga, and a golden Patera of five 
pounds weight, were accepted with joy and giati- 
tude by the wealthy king of Egypt (Livy, xxvii. 4). 
Qjiina Mtllia JEris, a weight oi copper in value 
about eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual pres¬ 
ent made to foreign ambassadors (lavy, xxxi. 9). 

53. See the firmness of a Roman general so late 
as the time of Alexander Severus, in the Excerpta 
Lc’gationum, p. 25, edit. Louvre. 

54. Jornandes, c. 19, and Victor in Carsaribus. 

55. These improbable accusations arc alleged 
by Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 23, 24. 

5O. lornandes, c. 19. 'Lhe Oothic writer at least 
obscivcu tlic peace which his victorious country¬ 
men had sworn to Callus. 

57. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 25, 26. 

58. Victor in Ca*saribus, [c. 30]. 

59. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 628. 

60. Banduri Numisniata, p. 94. 

Gi. Eutropius, 1 . ix. c. 6 says tertio mense. Euse¬ 
bius omits this emp<*ror. 

b2. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor 
station Valerian's anny in Kh^rtia. 

63. He was about seventy at the time of his ac¬ 
cession, or, as it is more probable, of his death. 
Hist. August, p. 173. rillcmont, Hist, des Era- 
pereurs, tom. iii. p. 893, note i. 

64. InimicusTyrannoriim. Hist. August, p. 173. 
In the glorious struggle of the senate against Max- 
imin, Valerian acted a very spirited part. Hist. 
August, p. 156. 

65. According to the distinction of Victor, he 
seems to have received the title of Imperaior from 
the army, and that of Augustus from the senate. 

66. From Victor and from the iTU'dals, Tille- 
mont (tom. iii. p. 710) wry justly infers that Gal- 
lienus was as.soeiated to the empire about the 
month of August of the year 253. 

67. Various systems have been formed to ex¬ 
plain a difiicult passage in Gregory of Tout's, 1 . i. 
c- 9 - 

68. The Geographer of Ravenna, i. 11, by men¬ 
tioning Mauringania on the confines of Denmark, 
as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave birth to an 
ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

69. Cluvrr. G<*rniania Antiqua, 1 . iii. c. 20. M. 
I'reret, in the Memoires des 1*Academic des In¬ 
scriptions, tom. xviii. 

70. Most probably under the reign of Gordian, 


from an accidental circumstance fully canvassed by 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p, 710, 1181. 

71. Plin. Hist. Natur. xvi. i. The panegyrists 
frequently allude to the moras&cs of the Franks. 

72. Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 

73. In a subsequent period, most of those old 
names are occasionally mentioned. See some ves¬ 
tiges of them in Cluvcr. Germ. Antiq. 1 . iii. 

74. Simler dc Rcpublica Helvct. cum notis 
Fuselin. 

75. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 27. 

76. M. de Brequigny (Mem. dc I’Acad. tom. 
XXX.) has given us a very curious life of Posthumus. 
A series of the Augustan History from Medals ami 
Inscriptions has been more than once planned, 
and is still much wanted. 

77. Aurel. Victor, e. 33. Instead of Pane direpio, 
both the sense and the expression require deleto: 
though, indeed, for different reasons, it is alike 
difficult to correct the text of the best, and tlie 
worst, writers. 

78. In the time of Ausonius (the end of the 
fourth century) Herda or l^-rida was in a very 
ruinous state, which probably was the consequence 
of this invasion. Aus. ep. 23, 8. 

79. Valesius is then-fore xni.stakcn in supposing 
that the Franks had invaded Spain by the sea. 

80. Aurel. Victor. Eutrop. ix. 6. 

81. Tacit. Germania, 38. 

82. Cluvcr. Germ, .\ntiq. iii. 23. 

83. Sic Suevi a caU i i Germanus, sic suevorum 
ingenui, a Servis separantur —\ proud separation. 

84. Cicsar in Bello Gallico, iv. 7. 

85. Victor in Caracal, [c. 21]. Dion. Cassius, 
Ixvii. [c. 13] p. 1350. 

86. I'his etymology (far different from those 
which amuse the fancy of the learned) is preserved 
by Asinius Quadratus, an original historian, quot¬ 
ed by .Vgathias, i. c. 5. 

87. The Suevi engaged Caesar in this manner, 
and the mancru\re deserved the approbation of 
the conqueror (Bell. Gall. i. 48. > 

88. Hist, .\iigust. p. 215, 216. [\^opis. Aurel. c. 
18, 21]. Dexippiis in the Excerpta Legationum, 
p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Orosius, vii. 22. 

8q. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 34. 

CK'. Aurel. X'ictor, in Gallieno et Probo. His 
Complaints breathe an uncommon spirit of free¬ 
dom. 

91. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 631. 

92. One of the Victors calls him King of the 
Marcomanni; the other, of the Germans. 

93. 'Fillemont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. 
p. 398, etc. 

94. See Lives of Claudius, Aurelian, and Pro¬ 
bus, in the .\ugiistan History. 

95. It is about half a league in breadth. Genea¬ 
logical Histoiy of the Tartars, p. 508. 

96. M. de Pcyssonel, who had been French con¬ 
sul at C^lfa, in his Obsc'rvations sur les Pcuples 
Barbares, qui ont habits les bords du Danube. 

97. Euripides in Iphigenia Among the Tauri. 
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98 Strabo, 1 . vu p 309 I he first kings of Bos¬ 
phorus were the allies ol \thens 

99 Appian in Mithridat 

100 It was reduced by the arms of Agrippa 
Oxosius, VI 21 Lutropius, vii 9 Ihe Romans 
once advanced within thue days’ march of the 
ianais lac it Annal \ii 17 

101 See the loxaris of Lucian, if wt credit the 
sincerity and the Mitucs ol tht Sevthian, who rt- 
liCcs a great war ol Ins nation agiinst tlu kings of 
Bosphoi us 

102 Zosimus, 1 1 p 28 

103 Strabo, 1 xi fat it Hist 111 47—I hey 
were called Camara 

104 Sie a very natural picture of the Luxine 
navigation, in the sixteenth letti r ol lourncfoit 

105 Arnan placts the front ur gairison at Dios- 
cunas, or Sebastopoli*;, lorty-loiir miles to the t ast 
of Ihtyus Ihe garrison of Pliasis consisted in his 
time of only four hundred toot Pciiplus of the 
Cuxinc 

lob Zosimus, 1 1 p 30 

107 Arrian (in Perip'o Mans Euxin p 130) 
calls the distance 2610 stadia 

108 Xenophon Anabasis,! tv [c 8,22] p {48 

109 \rrian, p 129 Ihe general observation is 
Tournt fort’s 

no Epistle of Gregory 1 hauinatuigus, bishop 
of Ne o-C esart a, quoted by Mase on, v ^7 

111 Zosiinus, 1 1 [c 33] p {2, 

112 Itiner Hierosolym p 372 VVesstling 

113 /osimus, 1 1 [c 33I p i2, n 

114 He l)csieged the place with 400 gilleys, 
150,000 foot, and a nume 1 ous eav lii v Pint 11 e h in 
Lucul [c 9] \ppian in Mitliridat Cieeio pio 
Lege Mamlid, c 8 

115 Strabo, 1 xii p 573 

iib Pocock’s Description of the East, 1 u c 
23, 24 

117 Zosimus, 1 1 [c 35] p 3:j 

118 Syncellus tells an unintelligible stoiy of 
Prince OdenathuSy who defeated the Goths, and 
who was killed by Prince Odenathus [p 382, eel 
Pans] 

119 VoyagesdcChardin,tom 1 p 43 He sailed 
with the 1 urks from Constantinople to Caff 1 

120 Syncellus (p 382) speaks ol this expedition 
as undertaken by the Heruli 

121 Strabo, 1 xi p 495 

122 Plin Hist Natur 111 7 

123 Hist August p 181 Victor,c 33 Oreisiiis, 
VII 42 Zosimus, 1 1 (c 39] p 35 /onaras, 1 xii 
[c 2b] b35 Syncellus, p 382 [vol 1 p 717, ed 
Bonn] It IS not without some attention, that we 
can explain and conciliate their impeifect hints 
We can still discover some traces of the paitiality 
of Oexippus, in the relation of his own and his 
countrymen’s exploits 

124 Syncellus, p 382 This body of Heruli was 
foi a long time faithful and famous 

125 Claudius, who commanded on the Dan¬ 
ube, thought with proprie ty and acted w th spirit 


His colleague was jealous of his fame Hist Au¬ 
gust p 181 

12b Joinandes, c 20 

127 Zosimus and the Greeks (as the author of 
the Philupatris) give the name of Scythians to 
those whom Jeirnandes, and the Latin wiiters, 
constantly represent as Goths 

128 Hist August p 178 Jornandes, c 20 

129 Strabo, 1 xiv p bjo Vitiuvius, lie i, 
prafit 1 vii laeit \nnal 111 bi Phn Hist Nat 
xxxvi 14 

130 Ihe length of St Peter’s is C40 Roman 
palms each pdm is vc ry little shoit of nine I ng- 
lish inches Gieavcs’s Miscellanies, vol 1 p 233, 
On the Roman foot 

iji Ihc policy, however, of the Romans in¬ 
duced them le) abridge the e xte nt ol the ^sanctuary 
or asvluin, which by successive privileges had 
spread itse If two stadi i loiind the te inple Strabo, 
1 XIV p 841 1 icit Vnnil 111 bo, etc 

132 Ihty ofhied no sieiihees to the Giccian 
gods I pistol Gn goi Ihiumit 

133 /on lias, 1 XII p 633 Sueh an anecdote 
was peileetlv suited to tlie taste ol Montaigne He 
makes use of it in his igree ible I ssay on Pe dantry, 
1 1 c 24 

13 j Move s Chore ne lists, I 11 c 71,73 74 /o 
nai IS 1 XII p h«8 1 he •nuthc ntic it lation ol the 
Aimtniin histoiiin selves to lectilv the eoniusctl 
account oi the Gie t k 1 he latte 1 I ilks ot the chil 
drt n of 1 indites who at that time w is himself an 
inf lilt 

135 Hist \ugust p 191 As Macrinus w is in 
enemy to the C hristi ms, they ehaigt cl him with 
be mg a m igieian 

1 >() /nsiinus, 1 1 p 33 Hist August p 174 

137 Victor in C csir 1 utropius, ix 7 

138 /osimus, 1 1 p 33 /on lias, 1 xii p 630 
Petei Patrieius m the I xct rpt i 1 t g it p 20 

139 Hist Vugusl p 183 1 he re ign e>t Cyii ide s 
appe iis in that collection piiur to the cic ith of 
Vale iian, but 1 have pic It tied a piobable sciiesol 
eve nts to the doubtful chronology ot a most inae- 
eurite write 1 

1 }.o I lie sack of VntKxh, anlicipited by some 
histoiians, is assigned, by the eleeisive testimony of 
Ainmianus Mareellinus, to the le ign of Gallie nus, 
xxiii 5 

141 /osimus, 1 1 [c 36] p 35 

142 John Malali, torn 1 p 391 [tel Oxon p 
127, ed Veil p 2(3b, (d Bonn] He corrupts this 
piobible event by some 1 tbulous ciicuiiist nice s 

143 Zonal as, 1 xii p 830 Deep vallt vs we Ire 
fillc d up with the si iin Crowds ol prisoners were 
driven to water like beasts, and many pciished lor 
want of focxl 

144 /osimus, 1 1 p 25, asserts that Sapor, had 
he not pie^ferrecl spoil to conquest, might have ic- 
maine d maste r of Asia 

143 Peter Patricius in Excerpt Leg p 29 

14b Syrnrum agrestium manA Sextus Rufus, 
c 23 Rufus Victor, the Augustan History (p 
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192), and arvrral inscriptions agree in making 
Odcnathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

147. He possessed so powerful an interest among 

the wandering tribes, that Procopius 1 . 

ii. c. 5) and John Malala (tom. i. p. 391J style him 
prince of the Saracens. 

148. Peter Piitriciiis, p. 

149. The pagan writers lament, the Christian 
insult, the misfortunes of Valerian. 'I heir various 
testimonies are accurat«*ly eolleeted by 'I illeinont, 
torn. iii. p. 739, etc. So little has been preserved of 
castc'rn history lx*fore Mahomet, that the modern 
Persians are totally ignorant of th<‘ victory of 
Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. Hiblio- 
th<\iu<* Oiientale. 

150. One of these (‘pistles is from Artavasdes, 
king of Armenia: sinc'e Arrn<‘nia was then a prov¬ 
ince in Persia, the king, the kingdom, and the 
epistle, must be fictitious. 

1*31. See his Life in the Augustan Histoiy. 

152. Tliere is still extant a very pretty Kpithala- 
mium, composed by Gallienus for the nuptials of 
his nephews: — 

Ite ait, O Juven<‘s, pariter sunlate medullis 

Omnibus, inter vos; non muiinura vestra col- 
umbee, 

r'*jc* ..1 non hedenr, non vincantoscula eonehae. 

He was on the point of giving Plotinus a 
ruined city of Campania, to trv the exp<*Timent of 
realising Plato’s Republic. Life of Plotinus, by 
Poiphyry, in I'abrkius’s Hiblioth. (ii:ee. 1 . iv. 

A medal which bears the head of (ialiieniis 
has |X‘rplexed the anthiuaiians bv its legend and 
icvetse; the former th<‘ latter Ubt^ 

qut Vax. M. Spanh<-iiii supposes that the coin was 
stru< k by some of the enemies of (iallienus, and 
was desigii<-d as a severe satire on that <*tleminatc 
prince. But as tli<* use of iroiiv may seem unwoilliy 
of the gr.ivitv of the Roman mint, M.de Willemont 
has dediieed fiom a passage of rreix’llius Pollio 
U'li'it. August, p. 198) an inge'iiious and natural 
solution. (inllitVfi was first cousin to the empc*ror. 
By delivering Aliic'a from the usurper Celsu.s, .she 
<ies<'rv<‘d the title of .\ugusta. On a me'dal in the 
French king’s eolleelion, we read a similar inscrip¬ 
tion ol Faustina Augusta iouikI the he.id of Marcus 
Auielius. With n*gard to the Cbiquc Fax, it is easily 
explained bv the vanity of Gallienus, who s<*i/ed, 
}X*rhaps, the cx'casion of some momentary calm. 
Nouvelles dc la Republique dcs Lettres, Janvier 
1700, p. 21-34. 

i This singular character has, I believe, been 
fairly transmitted to us. 'Fhc reign of his immediate 
successor was short and busv; and the histoiians 
who wrote before the elevation of the family of 
Constantine could not have the iimst remote inter¬ 
est to misrepresent the chaiacter of Cjullienu.s. 

156. Pollio cxprc'sses the mo.st minute anxiety to 
complete the number. 

157. 'Fhc place of his reign is somewhat doubt 
ful: but there was a tyrant in Pontus, and wc are 
acquainted with the seat of all the others. 
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158. Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1163, reckons them 
somewhat differently. 

159. Speech of Marius, in the Augustan His¬ 
tory, p. 197. [Pollio. XXX. Tyranni dc Mario.] 7 he 
accidental identity of nami's was the only circum¬ 
stance that could tempt Pollio to imitate Sallu.st. 

160. V(is, O Pompilius sanguis; is Horace’s ad¬ 
dress to the Pisoq. Art. PcK*t. v. 292, with Dacic r’s 
and Sanadon’s notes. 

ifii. 7 acit. Annal. xv. 48. Hist. i. 15. In the 
former of these pa.ssages w'c may venture to change 
patrrna into materna. In every generation from 
Augustus to .Mexander Severus, one or more* Pisos 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of 
the throne by Augustus ( 7 acit. Annal. i. 13). A 
second headed a formidable conspiracy against 
N<*ro; and a third was adopted, and declared 
Crrs.ir by (xalba. 

ib2. Hist. August, p. 195. The senate, in a mo¬ 
ment of (‘nthusiasm, seems to have presumed on 
the approbation of Ciallieniis. 

163. Hist. August, p. 19b. 

164. Ibc association of the brave Palmyrenian 
was the most popular act of the whole reign of 
Gallienus. Hist. August, p. 180. 

i6j. Gallienus had given the titles of Carsar and 
Augustus to his son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by 
the usurper Posthumus. \ second son of Gallienus 
succeeded to the name and rank of his eldr r 
broth<*r. V’alerian, the brother of Gallienus. was 
also associated to the empire: several other broth¬ 
ers, sisters, n<‘phew's, and nH*Cf*s of the einptTor, 
formed a ver>' numerous royal family, lillemont, 
tom. iii. and M. dc Brequigny in the Memoires dc 
r.Vademie, tom. xwii. p. 262. 

ihb. Hist. .Vugust. p. 188. 

167. Regillianus had some bands of Roxolani in 
his st'rviee. Poslhumus a body of Franks. It was 
pi'riiaps in the character of auxiliaries that the lat¬ 
ter introduced themselves into .Spain. 

ib8. The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it ser¬ 
vile helium. Diodor. Sicul. 1 . xxxiv. 

169. Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 10. 

170. Diodor. Sicul. 1 . xvii. [c. 52] p. 590. Edit. 
Wesscling. 

171. Sc*e a very curious letter of Hadrian in 
Aug. Hist. [N'opis. Sal. c. 8] p. 245. 

172. Such as the saerilegi(uis minder of a divine 
cat. Diodor Sicul. 1 . i. [c. 83]. 

173. Hist, .\ugu.st. p. 195. 7 'his long and ter¬ 
rible sedition was fii*st occasioned by a dispute 
Ix'tween a soldier and a townsman about a pair 
of shoes. 

174. Dionvsius apud Eus<*b. Hist. Eccl. v. vii. 
p. 21. .\mmian. xxii. 16. 

173. Scaliger, .Animadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 
238. Three dissc-itations of M. Bonamy in the 
Mem. de r.\catlemie, tom. ix. 

176. Strabo. 1 . xii. p. 360. 

177. Hist. Augu.st. p. IQ7 [xxiv. 25]. 

17k Sec Cellarius, Georg. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 137, 
upon the limits of Isauria. 
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179. Hist. August, p. 177 [xxiii. 5]. 

180. Hist. August, p. 177. Zosimus, 1 . i. p. 24, 
26. Zonaras, 1 . xii. p. 623. Euscb. Chronicon. Vic¬ 
tor in Epitom. Victor in Garsar [c. 33]. Eutropius, 
ix. 5. Orosius, vii. 21. 

181. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fact is 


taken from the Letters of Dionysius, who, in the 
time of those troubles, was bishop of Alexandria. 

182. In a great number of parishes 11,000 per¬ 
sons were found between fourteen and eiglity: 
5305 between forty and seventy. See Buffon, His- 
toire Naturelle, tom. ii. p. 500. 


Chapter XI 


1 . Pons Aureoliy thirteen miles from Bergamo, 
and thirty-two from Milan. See Cluvi^r. Italia 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 245. Near this place, in the year 
1703, the obstinate battle of Cassano was fought 
between the French and Austrians. The excellent 
relation of the Chevalier de Folard, who was pres¬ 
ent, gives a very distinct idea of the ground. See 
Polybe de Folard, tom. iii. p. 223-248. 

2. On the death of Gallienus, see 'Fi-ebellius Pol- 
lio in Hist. August, p. 181. [Gallieni II., c. 14.] 
Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 40] p. 37. Zonaras, 1. xii. [c. 25J p. 
634. [ed. Paris; p. 602, ed. Bonn]. Eutrop. ix. 8. 
Aurelius Victor in Epitom. [c. 33,] Victor in 
Czsar. [c. 33.] I have compared and blended 
them all, but have chiefly followed Aurelius Vic¬ 
tor, who seems to have had the best memoirs. 

3. Some supposed him, oddly enough, to be a 
bastard of the younger Gordian. Others took ad¬ 
vantage of the province of Dardania to deduce his 
origin from Dardanus and the ancient kings of 
Troy. 

4. Notorioj a periodical and official despatch 
which the emperors received from the Jrumentatii^ 
or agents disp<'iscd through the provinces. Of 
these we may speak hereafter. 

5. Hist. August, p. 208. [Pollio, Claud, c. 17.] 
Gallienus describes the plate, vestments, etc., like 
a man who lovqd and understood tho.se splendid 
trifles. 

6. Julian (Orat. i. p. 6) affirms that Claudius 
acquired the empire in a just and even holy man¬ 
ner. Hut we may distrust the partiality of a kins¬ 
man. 

7. Hist. August, p. 203. [Pollio, Claud, c. 5.I 
There are some trifling differences concerning the 
circumstances of the last defeat and death of 
Aureolus. 

8. Aurelius Victor in Gallien. [De CTsar. c. 33.] 
The people loudly prayed for the damnation of 
Gallienus. The senate decreed that his relations 
and servants should be thrown down headlong 
from the Gemonian stairs. An obnoxious officer of 
the revenue had his eyes torn out whilst under 
examination. 

9. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 26] p. 635 [ed. Paris; p. 
604, ed. Bonn]. 

10. Zonaras on this occasion mentions Posthu¬ 
mus; but the registers of the senate (Hist. August, 
p. 203. [Pollio. Claud, c. 4]) prove that Tctricus 
was already emperor of the western provinces. 

11. The Augustan History mentions the .imallcr. 


Zonaras the larger, number; the lively fancy of 
Montesquieu induct'd him to prefer the latter. 

12. 'rrcbell. Pollio in Hist. August, p. 204 
[Claud, c. 7]. 

13. Hist. August, in Claud. Aurelian. et Prob. 
Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 42-4^] p. 38-42. Zonaras, 1 . xii. 
[c. 26], p. 638 [ed. Paris; p. 605, ed. Bonn). Aurel. 
Victor in Epitom. Victor Junior in Cfe.sar. Eutrop. 
ix. 8. Euseb. in Chron. |An. CCfl.XXI.] 

14. According to Zonaras ( 1 . xii. [c. 2b] p. 636 
[ed. Par.; p. 605, ed. Bonn]) Claudius, belorc liis 
death, invested him with the purple; but this sin¬ 
gular fat't is rather contradicted than confirmed 
by other wliters. 

15. See the Life of Claudius by Pollio, and the 
Orations of Mameitinus, Eumenius, and Julian. 
See likewise the Civsais ol Julian, p. 313. In Julian 
it was not aduLition, but superstition and vanity. 

if). Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 47] p. 42. Pollio (Hist. .Au¬ 
gust. p. 2()b [Claud, e. 12]) allows him virtues, and 
says, that, like Peitinax, he was killed by the licen¬ 
tious soldiers. According to Dexippiis, he died of a 
disease. 

17. Theoclius (<m quoted in the Augustan His¬ 
tory, p. 211 [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 6|) afliiins that in 
one day he killed with his own hand foity-eight 
Sarmatians, and in several subsequent engage¬ 
ments nine bundled and fifty. Ihis heroic valour 
was admired by the soldiers, and celebrated in 
their rude songs, the burden of whieh was 
mille, millr, occidit. 

18. Achohiis (ap. Hist. August, p. 213 [Vopisc. 
Aurel. c. 13]) deserilx's the ecieiiiony of the atlop- 
tion, as it was performed at Byzantium, in the 
presence of the emperor and his great oflicers. 

19. Hi.st. August, p. 211 [V'opisc. Aurel. c. 7]. 
'Diis laconic epi.stle is truly the work of a soldier; it 
abounds with military phrases and words, some of 
whieh cannot be undiTStood without difficulty. 
Feuamenta iamiaia is well explained by SalmaSius. 
'I’hc former of the words means all weapons of of¬ 
fence, and is contrasted with Arma^ defensive ar¬ 
mour. '1 he latter sonifies keen and well sharpened. 

20. Zosimus, 1 . I. [c. 48, p. 43] p. 45. 

21. Dexippus (ap. Excerpta Legal, p. 12 [cd. 
Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; p. 19, cd. Bonn]) relates the 
whole transaction under the name of V^andals. 
Aurelian married one of the Gothic ladies to his 
general Bonosus, who was able to drink with the 
Goths and discover their secrets. Hist. August, p. 
247. [Vopisc. Bonosus, c. 15.J 
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32 . Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Eutrop. ix. 15 [c. 9]. Sextus Rufus, c. 8. Lactantius 
dc Mortibus Persecutorum, c. 9. 

23. The Wallachians still preserve many traces 
of the Latin language, and have boasted, in every 
age, of their Roman descent. They arc surrounded 
by, but not mixed with, the barbarians. See a 
Memoir of M. d’Anville on ancient Dacia, in the 
Academy of Inscriptions, torn. xxx. 

24. Sec the first chapter of Jornandes. The Van¬ 
dals, however (c. 22), maintained a short inde¬ 
pendence Ijetwcen the rivers Marisia and Grissia 
(Maros and Keres), which fell into the Theiss. 

25. Dexippus, p. 7-12 [ed. Paris; p. 5, sqq. cd. 
Ven.; p. ii, sqq, cd. Bonn]. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 49] 

р. 43. Vopiseus in Aurelian. in Hist. August. How¬ 
ever these historians differ in names (Alemanni, 
Juthungi, and Marcoinanni), it is evident that 
they mean the same people and the same war; but 
it requires some care to conciliate and explain 
them. 

2h. Cantoclarus, with his usual accuracy, chooses 
to tr:inslate three hundred thousand; his version is 
equally repugnant to sense and to grammar. 

27. We may remark, as an instance of had taste, 
that Dexippus applies to the light inffintry of the 
AIem'L»'ni the technical terms proper only to the 
Gret ian phalanx. 

28. In Dexippus we at present rc^ad Rhodanus: 
M. de Valois very judiciously alters the word to 
Eridanus. 

29. 'J’he empieror Claudius w’as certainly of the 
nuinb<'r; but we are ignorant how far this mark of 
respect was extended; if to Caesar and .Augustus, it 
must have produced a very awful spectacle; a long 
line of the ma.sters of the world. 

30. Vopiseus in Hist. August, p. 210. [Aurel. 

с. 6 .] 

31. Dexippus gives them a subtle and prolix 
oration, worthy of a Grecian sophist. 

32. Hist. August, p. 215. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 18.] 

33. Dexippus, p. 12 [cd. Paris; p. 8, ed. Ven.; 
p. 21, ed. Bonn]. 

34. Victor Junior in /\urelian [Epit. 35, 2]. 

35. Vopiseus in Hist. August, p. 216. [Aurel. c. 
21.] 

36. 'I'hc little river, or rather torrent, of Nfetau- 
nis, near Fano, has been immortalised by finding 
such an historian as Livy, and such a poet as Horace. 

37. It is ivcorded by an inscription found at 
Pesaro. Sec Gruter, cclxxvi. 3. 

38. One should imagine, he said, that you w’erc 
assembled in a Christian church, not in the temple 
of all the gods. 

39. Vopiseus, in Hist. August, p. 215, 216 [Au¬ 
rel. c. 18, sqqJ\^ gives a long account of these cere¬ 
monies from the registers of the senate. 

40. Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5 [§ 9]. To confirm our 
idea, we may observe that for a long time Mount 
Cirlius was a grove of oaks, and Mount Viminal 
was overrun with osiers; that in the fourth century 
the Aventinc was a vacant and solitary retirement; 


that till the time of Augustus the Esquiline was an 
unwholesome burying-ground; and that the num¬ 
erous inequalities remarked by the ancients in the 
Quirinal sufficiently prove that it was not covered 
with buildings. Of the seven hills, the Capitolinc 
and Palatine only, with the adjacent valleys, were 
the primitive habitation of the Roman people. But 
this subject would require a dissertation. 

41. Exspatiantia tecta multas addidere urbes, is 
the expression of Pliny. 

42. Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Both Lipsius and Isaac Vossius have eagerly em¬ 
braced this measure. 

43. See Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . i. c. 8. 

44. Tacit. Hist. iv. 23. 

45. For Aurelian*s walls, see Vopisc-us in Hist. 
August, p. 216, 222. [Aurel. c. 21 and 39.] Zosi- 
mus, 1 . i. [c. 49] p. 43. Eutropius, ix. 15 [9]. Aurel. 
Victor in Aurelian. Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eu- 
scb. Hieronym. et Idatius in Chronic. 

46. His competitor was Lollianus, or iElianus, 
if, indeed, these names mean the same person. See 
Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 1177. 

47. '1 he character of this prince by Julius Aieri- 
anus (ap. Hist. August, p. 187 [Pollio, xxx. Ty- 
ranni, c. 5]) is worth transcribing, as it seems fair 
and impartial. Victorino, qui post Junium Post- 
humum Gallias rexit, ncminem e.\istimo prarfer- 
endum; non in virtute Trajanum; non Antoninum 
in dementia: non in gravitate Nervam: non in gu- 
bernando icrario Vespasianum; non in censura 
totius vdtiT ac severitate militari Pertinacem vel 
Severum. Sed omnia ha*c libido et cupiditas vo- 
luptatis mulicraria* sic perdidit, ut nemo audeat 
virtutes ejus in literas mitterc quern constat omni¬ 
um judicio meruisse puniri. 

4O. He ravished the wife of Attitianus, an ar- 
tuat}\ or army agent. Hist. August, p. 186. [PolJio, 
1 . c.] Aurel. Victor in .Aurelian. 

49. Pollio assigns her an article among the thirty 
tyrants. Hist. August, p. 200. [xxx. Fyranni, c. 

50. Pollio in Hist. .August, p. 196. [xxx. TNTanni, 
c. 23.] \"opiscus in Hist. August, p. 220. [.Vurcl. c. 
32.] The two X’ictors, in the lives of Gallienus and 
Aurelian. Eutrop. ix. 13 [c. 9]. Euseb. in Chron. 
Of all these writers, only the two last (but with 
strong probability) place the fall of Tetricus before 
that of Z(*nobia. M. dc Boze (in the Academy of 
Inscriptions, tom. xxx.) does not wish, and lillc- 
mont (tom. iii. p. 1189) does not dare, to follow 
them. I have been fairer than the one, and bolder 
than the other. 

51. Victor Junior in Aurelian. Eumcnius men¬ 
tions Batavicdp; some critics, without any reason, 
would fain alter the word to Batiaudica. 

52. Rumen, in Vet. Panegyr. iv. 8. 

53. Vopiseus in Hist. .August, p. 246 [in Procu- 
lo, c. 13]. Autun was not restored till the reign of 
Diocletian. See Eumcnius dc restaurandis scholb. 

54. Almost evci'ything that is said of the man¬ 
ners of Odenathus and :^nobia is taken from their 
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Lives in the Augustan History, by Trcbellius Pol- 
lio: sec p. 192, 198 [xxx. Tyranni, c. 14 and 29]. 

55. She never admitted her husband's embraces 
but for the sake of posterity. If her hopes were 
baffled, in the ensuing month she reiterated the 
experiment. 

56. Hist. August, p. 192, 193. [Pollio, xxx. Ty¬ 
ranni, c. 14.1 Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 39I p. 36. Zonaras, 

I . xii. [c. 24] p. 633 [ed, Paris; p. 600, ed. Bonn]. 
The last is clear and probable, the others confused 
and inconsistent. The text of Syncellus, if not cor¬ 
rupt, is absolute nonsense'. 

57. Odenathus and Zenubia often sent him, 
from the spoils of the enemy, presents of gems and 
toys, which he received with infinite delight. 

58. Some very unjust suspicions have Ix'en cast 
on Zenobid, as if she was accessory to her husband's 
death. 

59. Hist. August, p. 180, 181. [Pollio, Gallicni 

II. c. 13.] 

fio. See in Hist. August, p. 198 [Pollio, xxx. Ty¬ 
ranni, c. 29!, Aurelian’s testimony to her merit; 
and for the conquest of Egypt, Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 44] 
P- 39 , 4 «- 

61. 'limolaus, Herennianus, and Vabalathus. It 
is supposed that the two former weix* already dead 
befoR* the war. On the last, AuR'lian lx*sto\ved a 
small province of Armenia, with the title of King; 
several of his medals arc still extant. Sec I illeinont, 
tom. iii. p. 1190. 

b2. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 50] p. 44. 

63. Vopiscus (in Hist. August, p. 217 [Aurel. c. 
23, gives us an authentic letter, and a doubt¬ 
ful vision, of .Aurelian. Apollonius of I'yana was 
born about the same time as Jesus Glirist. ITis life 
(that of the foi iner) is related in so fabulous a man- 
net by his disciples, that we arc at a loss to discover 
wh<*ther he was a sage, an impOstor, or a fanatic. 

(>4. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 54 1 p. 4b. 

65. .\t a place called Imin;r. Kutropius, Sextus 
Rufus, and Jerome mention orilv this fust battle. 

bb. Vopiscus, in Hist, .\ugust. p. 217 [Auiel. c. 
25I, mentions only the second. 

b7. Zo.simus, 1 . i. [c. 50, sqq.\ p. 44-48. His ac¬ 
count of the two battles is clear and circumstantial. 

68. It was five hundred and thirty-seven inile.s 
from Seleucia, and two hundred and three from 
the nearest coast of Syria, according to the leckon- 
ing of Pliny, who, in a lew w'ortls (Hist. Natur. v. 
25), gives an excellent description of Palmyra. 

6q. Some English travellers fioin .Aleppo discoo^ 
ered the ruins of Palmyra about the end of the last 
century. Our curiosity has dnee In-cn gratified in a 
more splendid manner by M<-ssieurs Wood and 
Dawkins. For the history of Palmyra we may con¬ 
sult the masterly dis.sertation of Dr. Halley in the 
Philosophical Transactions; Lowthorp's Abridg¬ 
ment, vol, iii. p. 518. 

70. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 218. [Aurel. 

c. 26.1 

71. From a very doubtful chronology 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to extract the most probable date. 


72. Hist. August, p. 218. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 28.] 
Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 55] p. 50. Though the camel is a 
heavy beast of burden, the dromedary, which is 
either of the same or of a kindred species, is used by 
the natives of Asia and Africa on all occasions which 
rcqiiire celerity. The Arabs affirm that he will run 
over as much ground in one day as their fleetest 
horses can peiform in eight or ten. »Sec Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 222; and Shaw's 
Travels, p. 167. 

73. Pollio in Hist. August, p. 199. [xxx. Tyranni, 
de Zenobia, c. 29.] 

74. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 219. [Aurel. c. 
30.1 Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 36, p. 4()1 p. 31. 

73. Hist. August, p. 219. [\’opisc. Aund. c. 31.] 

7b. See Vopiscus m Hist. August, p. 220, 242. 
[Aurel. c. 32; Firinus, c. 2.] i\s an iiisUince of lux- 
uiy. it is observed that he had glass windows. He 
was remarkable for his strength and appetite*, his 
coinage and dexteiitv. Prom the letter of Aurelian 
we may justly infer that Fiimus was the last of the 
reb<*ls, and consequently that i t tricus w'as already 
suppn‘ssc'd. 

77. Sec the triumph of .Aurelian, desciibed by 
V'opiscus. He relates the paiticulais with his usual 
minul(‘n(‘ss; anti on this occasion they hapfun to be 
inteiesting. Hist. August, p. 220. [V opi.se. Ann 1 . 
c. 33 , 

78. Among barbaious nations women have of¬ 
ten combated bv the side cjf their husbands. But it 
is ulnunl impossible that a sociclv ol Ama/ons 
should ever have cxistc cl either in the old or new 
woilcl. 

79. I’he use of hraciipj breeches, or tiousc-rs, was 
still considered m Italy as a CJallic and baib.inan 
fashion. I h(‘ Romans, howevrr, h.id made great 
advance.s towaids it. lo encircle the legs and 
thighs With ftiuiJj 01 bands, wa.s undcistood, in 
the lime ot Pornpe-y and Hoiaee, to lie a proof ol 
ill health or ell(‘niinacy. In the age* of liajaii the 
custom was confined tcj the iii h and luxunous. It 
gradually was adc)pt(*d by the nic*anest of the 
people. See a yeiy cm tons note* ol Casaubon, ad. 
Siieton. in August, c. 82. 

80. Most piobably the former; the latter, sec n 
on the medals of Aurc*lian, only denote (areoi cling 
to the learned C^ardinal Noiis) an oriental victoiv. 

81. 'I he expression of Galpumiiis (Eelog. i. 30), 
Nullos ducet<*c7/>/Hifl triimiphos, as applic*d to Rome, 
contains a very manifest allusion and tensuic. 

82. Vc^piscus in Hist. August, p. 199. [xxx. 'Py- 
ranni, Zenobia, c. 29.] Hieronym. in Chron. Pios- 
pcT in Chi on. Btiroiiiiis suppo.sc's that Zenobius, 
bishop of Plcjiencc in the time of St. Ambio&e, was 
of her family. 

83. Vopisc. in Hist. August, p. 222. [Aurel. c. 
39.] Eiitiopius, ix. 13 [9]. Victor Junior. But Pol¬ 
lio, in Hist. Aiigii.st. p. 19b [.xxx. 'J yranni, de 
Tetriccj, sen. c. 23], says that Tetricus was made 
corrector of all Italy. 

84. Hist. August, p. 197. [Vopi.se. xxx. Tyranni, 
de Tctrico jun. c. 24.] 
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85. Vopiscus in Hist. August. 222. [Aurrl. c. 

39.1 Zosinuis, 1 . i. [c. 61, p. p. 56. Hr placed it 
in the images of Bc*lus and of the Sun, which he 
has !)rought from Palmyra. It was dedicated in the 
fourtli year of his reign (Eus<*b. in Chrun. fan. 
CCLXXV.]), but was most assun.dly lj<‘gun im- 
in<*diat«‘ly on his accession. 

8b. Sec in the Augustan History, p. 210 [Vo- 
pisc. Aurcl. c. 5I, the omens of his fortune. His de¬ 
votion to the sun app(‘ars in his letters, on his 
medals, an<l is mentioned in the C;esars of Julian. 
Cloiiiiuentaire d<* Spanludm, p. 109. 

87. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221 [Aurel. c. 
37-1 

88. Hist. August, p. 222. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 38.] 
Aurelian calls these soldiers llibert, RipariemeSj 
Castrifint^ and Daci^ci. 

89. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 61, p. 33] p. 56. Eutropius, 
ix. 1.4 [c)]. Aurel. Victor, [de C:;rsar. 33.] 

90. Hist. August, p. 222. I Voj)isc. Aurel. c. 39.] 
Aurel. Victor, [de Ca'sar. 35.] 


91. It already raged before Aurelian’s n'turn 
from Egypt. See Vopiscus, who quotes an origi¬ 
nal letter. Hist. August, p. 244. [Vopisc. Firinus, 
C. 5 ] 

92. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 222. [Aurel. c. 

39.1 rhe two Victors. Eutropius, ix. 14 [9J. Zosi- 
inus (1. i. p. 43) mentions only three senators, and 
places their d(*ath before the eastern war. 

93. Nulla catenati feralis pompa stmatfis 
Carnificum lassabit opus; ncc carcerc 
pie no 

Infelix raros numerabit curia Patres. 

Calpurn. Eclog. i. bo. 

94. .According to the younger Victor (Epitome, 
c. 35!, he sometimes won* the diadem. Deus and 
Dominus appear on his medals. 

95. It was the observation of Diocletian. See 
Vopiscus in Ifisr. .August, p. 224. [Aurel. c. 44.] 

qtj. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 221. [.Aurel. c. 
35, stq.] Zosirnus, 1 . i. [c. 62J p. 57. Eutrop. ix. 13 
[9). The two Vittois. 


Chapter XII 


j Vopiscuj in Hist. August, p. 222. |.\urel c. 
41.] AuR'lius X’iclor mentions a torinal deputation 
iiom the troops to the st‘nate. 

2. Vopiscus, our piincipal authoiity, wrote at 
Rome sixteen years only after the d'*ath of .\ure- 
lian; and, Ijesidt's the recent notoriety of the hicts, 
constantly draws his materials from the Journals 
ol the Senate and the original papers of the L'lpian 
library. Zosimus and Zonaras appH-ar as ignorant 
of this transaction as they were in gem ral of the 
Roman constitution. 

3. lav. i. 17. Dionys. Halicarn, 1 . ii. [c. 37I p. 
113. Plutarch in Numa Poiiipilius, '1 he fust of 
these writers relates the stoiy like .in tirator, the 
scrond like a lawyer, .and the thud like a 11101 alist, 
and none of them probahlv w'ilhout some inter¬ 
mixture of fable. 

4. Vopiscus (in Hist. .August, p. 227 I Tacil. c. 4I) 

calls him “priin.e .sententi.r consularis,” anrl soon 
afterw'di'ds Rrinerps It is natural to sup|xwe 

that the monarchs of Rome, di.sdaining that hum¬ 
ble title, resigned it to the most aiu ieni ol the 
senators. 

5. 'riic only objection to this genealogy is, th.at 
the historian was named Ckirnelius, the ein|X*ror 
Claudius. But under the Lower lanpire suinames 
were extremely various and uncertain. 

6. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [e. 28] p. 637 (cd. Paris; p. 
60B, cd. Konn|. The Alcxantlrian Chronicle, by .in 
obvious mistake, transfers that agi* to Aun-Iuin. 

7. In the year 273 he was ordinary consul. But 
he must have been Suffeetus many years Ix'fore, 
and mo.st probably under X’alerian. 

8. Jits mtllifs ocUnfrrtities. Vopiscus in Hi.st. .Au¬ 
gust. p. 229. ['Pacit. c. 10.] I'his sum, according to 
the old standard, was equivalent to eight hundred 


and forty thousand Roman pounds of silver, ea(‘h 
of the value of three pounds sterling. But in the 
age of Lacitus the coin had lost much of its weight 
and purity. 

Q. .\ftcr his accession he gave orders that ten 
copies of the historian should lx* annuallv tran- 
scrilx*d and placed in the public libraries. '1 he 
Roman libraries have long since perished, and the 
most v.diiablc part of raeitiis was prest‘ived in a 
single MS., and discovered in a monasleiy ol 
Westphalia. Sec Bavie, Dictionnaire, .Art. Tantf^ 
and Lipsius ad .Vnnai. ii. q. 

10. \*opiscus in Hist. Aiigu^it. p. 227 . [Tacit, e. 

4-1 

11. Hist. .August, p. 228 [ih. c- 7]. Tacitus ad¬ 

dressed the Pnrtorians by the appidlation of satu- 
tixumi mtlites, and the people by that of n 

Quintes. 

12. In his manumissions he never exceeded the 
numlx*r of an hundred, as limited bv the Caninian 
law, w'hich w.is enacted under Augustus, anti .it 
length repealeti by Justinian. See C<'isaubon ad 
locum Vupisci. 

13. See the Liv<‘s of Fatitus, Florianiis, and 
Probus, in the .Augustan History; we mav Ix: well 
assuix'd that whatever the soldier gave the senatoi 
h.^d aln'.ndy given. 

14. N'opisciis in Hist. August, p. 216. [Aurel. e. 

20.1 The passage is perfectly clear, yet both Ca- 
saiilxm and Salmasius wish to correct it. 

15. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 230, 232, 233. 
[Florian. c. 3 and 6. | The senators celebrated the 
happy restoration with hecatombs and public re¬ 
joicings. 

ib. Jlist. .\ugust. p. 228. (X’opisc. Tacit, c. 8.] 

17. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 230. [Tacit, c. 
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13.} Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 63] p. 57. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 
28] p. 637 [ed. Paris; p. 608, cd. Bonn]. Two pas¬ 
sages in the Life of Probus (p. 236, 238 [Vopisc. 
Probus, c. 8 and 12]) convince me that these 
Scythian invaders of Pontus were Alani. If we may 
believe Zosimus ( 1 . i. [c. 64] p. 58), P'lorianus pur¬ 
sued them as far as the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
But he had scarcely time for so long and diflicult 
an exp}edition. 

18. Eutropius [9, c. 10] and Aurelius Victor [c. 
36] only say that he died; Victor Junior adds, that 
it was of a fever. Zosimus [i. 63, p. 55I and Zo¬ 
naras [xii. c. 28] affirm that he was killed by the 
soldiers. Vopiscus [Tacit, c. 13] mentions both ac¬ 
counts, and seems to hesitate. Yet surely these 
jarring opinions are easily reconciled. 

19. According to the two Victors, he reigned 
exactly two hundred days. 

20. Hist. August, p. 231. [Vopiscus, Flurian. c. 
I.] Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 64, p. 56] p. 58, 59. Zonaras, 
1 . xii. [c. 29, p. 609] p. 637. Aurelius Victor [dc 
Carsar. c. 37I says that Probus assumed the eitipirfi 
in Illyricum; an opinion which (though adopted 
by a very learned man) ^vould throw that period 
of history into inextricable confusion. 

21. Hist. .August, p. 229. [Vopisc. Tacit, c. 10.] 

22. He was to send judges to the Parthians, Per¬ 
sians, and Sarmatians, a president to I'aprobana, 
and a proconsul to the Roman island (supposed by 
Casaubon and Salmasius to mean Britain). Such a 
history as mine (says Vopiscus with proper mod¬ 
esty) will not subsist a thousand years to expose or 
justify the prediction. 

23. For the private life of Probus, see Vopiscus 
in Hist. August, p. 234-237. [Probus, c. 3, ^<77.] 

24. According to the .Alexandrian chronicle, he 
was fifty at the time of his death. 

25. 'Fhc letter w'as addressed to the Prsetorian 
pracfcct, whom*(on condition of his good behav¬ 
iour) he promised to continue in his gr<‘at ofTicc. 
See Hist. August, p. 237. [Vopi.se. Probus, c. 10.] 

26. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 237 [in Probo, 
c. 11 ]. The date of the letter is assuredly faulty. In¬ 
stead of -Yrm. Ffhriiar. we may read A'on. August. 

27. Hist. August, p. 238. [Vopisc. ib. c. 12.] It is 
odd that the senate should treat Probus less fa¬ 
vourably than Marcus Antoninus. 'I hat prince had 
received, even before the death of Pius, Jus quinta 
rrlaliontf. Sec Capitolin. in Hist. August, p. 24 [in 
M. .Anton, c. 6]. 

28. Sec the dutiful letter of Probus to the senate 
after his German victories. Hist. August, p. 239. 
[Vopisc. Prob. c. 15.] 

29. The date and duration of the reign of Pro¬ 
bus arc very correctly ascertained by Cardinal 
Noris in his learned work, De Kpochis Syro-Macc- 
donum, p. 96-105. A passage of Eusebius connects 
the second year of Probus with the eras of several 
of the Syrian cities. 

30. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 239. [Prob. c. 

16.] 

31. Zosimus (1. i. [c. 69, sqq.] p. 62-65) .ells us a 


very long and trifling story of Lydius the Isaurian 
robber. 

32. Zosim. 1 . i. [c. 7] p. 65. VopLscus in Hist. 
August, p. 239, 240. [Prob. c. 17.] But it seems in¬ 
credible that the defeat of the savages of i^thiopia 
could affect the Persian monarch. 

33. Besides these well-known chiefs, several 
others arc named by Vopiscus (Hist. August, p. 
241 [Prob. c. 22]), whose actions have not reached 
our knowledge. 

34. See the Cresars of Julian [p. 314], and Hist. 
August, p. 238, 240, 241. Vopisc. Prob. c. 13, c. 18, 
sqq. 

35. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 68] p. 62. Hi.st. August, p. 
238. [\ opisc*. Probus, c. 13, 14.] But the latter sup¬ 
poses the punishment inflicted with the consent of 
their kings: if so, it was partial, like the offence. 

36. Sec Cluver, Germania Antiqua, 1 . iii. Ptol¬ 
emy places in their country the city of Calisia, 
probably Calish in Silesia. 

37. retnlis urnh/a is the expression of '1 acitus: it 
is surely a very bold one. 

38. Tacit. Germ.inia (c. 43). 

39. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 238 [Prob.c. 14.] 

40. Hist. August, p. 238, 239. [Vopisc. Probus, 
c. I sqq.] Vopiscus quotes a letter fc. 15] from the 
empt ror to the seuuite, in which he mentions his 
design of rc'ducing Oumany into a province. 

41. Strabo, 1 . vii. [p. 290]. According to Velleius 
Patercidus (ii. 108, 109), Maioboduus led his 
Marcoinanni into Bohemia: Cluverius (German. 
Antiq. iii. 8) piovc's that it was from Swabia. 

42. These settlers, fioni the payment of tithes, 
were denominated Dfcumutes. Tacit. Germania, c. 
29. 

43. Sec notes de T.Abb^ dc la Blcteric k la Ger¬ 
manic de Tacite, p. 183. His account of the wall is 
chiefly borrowed (as he says himself) liom the 
Alsatia Ulu^trata of Sclurpllin. 

44. Sec Kec here lies sur les Chinois et les Egyp- 
tiens, tom. ii. p. 81-102. The anonymous author Is 
w’ell acquainted with the globe in general, and 
with Gi'rmany in particular: with regaril to the 
latter, he quotes a work of M. Hanselman: but he 
seems to confound the wall of Probus, designed 
against the Alemanni, with the fortification of the 
Mattiaei, conslruct<‘d in the neighbourhood of 
Frankfort against the Catti. 

45. He distributed about fifty or sixty barba¬ 
rians to a KumerttSf as it was then called, a corps 
with whose established number wc are not exactly 
acquainted. 

46. Camden’s Britannia, Introduction, p. 136; 
but he sjx'aks from a very doubtful conjecture. 

47. Zosimus, 1 . i. [c. 68] p. 62. According to Vo¬ 
piscus, another body of Vandals was less faithful. 

48. Hist. August, p. 240. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 18.] 
'I'hey were probably expelled by the Goths. Zosim. 
1 . i. [c. 711 p. 66 . 

49. Hist. .August, p. 240. [Vopisc. 1 . c.] 

50. Panegyr. Vet, v. 18. Zasiinus, 1 . i. [c. 71] p. 
66! 
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51. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 945, 246 [in 
Saturnino, c. 10]. The unfortunate orator had 
studied rhetoric at Carthage; and was therefore 
more probably a Moor (Zosim. 1. i. [c. 66J p. 60) 
than a Gaul, as Vopiscus calls him. 

52. Zonaras, 1 . xii. [c. 29] p. 638 [ed. Par.; p. 
609, ed. Bonn.] 

53. A very surprising instance is recorded of the 
prowess of Proculus. He had taken one hundred 
Sarmatian virgins. The rest of the story he must 
relate in his own language: Ex his un^ nocte decern 
inivi; omnes tamen, quod in me erat, mulicrcs 
intra dies quindecim reddidi. Vopiscus in Hist. 
August, p. 24O [in Proculo, 12]. 

54. Proculus, who was a native of Albcnguc on 
the Genoese coast, armed two thousand of his own 
slaves. His riches were great, but they were ac¬ 
quired by robbery. It was afterwards a saying of 
his family, sibi non placere esse vol principKrs vel 
latroncs. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 247 [in Pro¬ 
culo, 13]. 

55. Hist. August, p. 240. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 

19] 

56. Zosim. 1 . i. [c. 71] p. 66. 

57. Hist. August, p. 23G. [Vopisc. in Probo, c. 9.] 

58. Aurcl. Victor, in Prob. [De Csesar, c. 37.J 
Bui tilt policy of Hannibal, unnoticed by any 
more ancient writer, is irreconcilable with the his¬ 
tory of his life. He left Africa when he was nine 
years oUl, returned to it when he was forty-five, 
and immediately lost his army in the decisive bat¬ 
tle of Zama. Livius, xxx. 35. 

59. Hist. August, p. 240. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 18.] 
Eutrop. ix. 17 [7]. Aurel. Victor, in Prob. Victor 
Junior. He revoked the prohibition of Domitian, 
and granted a general pc'rmission of planting vines 
to the Gauls, the Britons, and the Pannonians. 

60. Julian [Ckesarcs, p. 314] Ix’Stow'S a severe, 
and indeed excessive, censure on the rigour of 
Probus, who, as he thinks, almost dcserxed his fate. 

61. Vopiscus in Hist. .August, p. 241 [in Probo, 
c. 20]. He lavishes on this idle hope a large stock of 
very foolish eloquence. 

62. 'I'urris ferrata. It seems to have been a mov¬ 
able tower, and cased with iron. 

63. [Hie] Probus, et vere probus situs est; Victor 
omnium gentium Barbararum: victor etiam tyran- 
norum. [Vopisc. Prob. c. 21] 

64. Yet all this may be conciliated. He was Ijorn 
at Narbonne in Illyricum, confounded by Eutro- 
pius with the more famous city of that name in 
Gaul. His father might be an African, and his 
mother a noble Roman. Carus himself was edu¬ 
cated in the capital. See Scaliger, Animadvt'rsion, 
ad Euseb. Chron. p. 241. 

65. Probus had requested of the senate an eques¬ 
trian statue and a marble palace, at the public cx~ 
p<‘nse, as a just recomptmsc of the singular merit of 
Carus. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 249 [in Caro, 
c. 6]. 

66. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 242, 249 [in 
Probo, c. 24; in Caro, c. 3]. Julian excludes the 


emperor Carus and both his sons from the banquet 
of the Ca'sars. 

67. John Malala, tom. i. p. 401 [ed. Oxon.; p. 
129, ed. Vcn.; p. 303, ed. Bonn]. But the authority 
of that ignorant Greek is very slight. He ridicu¬ 
lously derives from Carus the city of Carrhar and 
the province of Caria, the latter of which is men¬ 
tioned by Homer. 

68. Hist. August, p. 249. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 5.] 
Carus congratulated the senate that one of their 
own order was made emperor. 

69. Hist. August, p. 242. [Vopisc. Probus, c. 24.] 

70. See the first eclogue of Calphurnius. The de¬ 
sign of it is preferred by Fontenellc to that of Vir¬ 
gil’s Pollio. Sec tom. iii. p. 148. 

71. Hist. August, p. 250. [Vopisc. Carus, c. 7.] 
Eutropius, ix. 18 [12]. Pagi, .Annal. 

72. Agathias, 1 . iv. p. 133 [ed. Paris; p. 94, ed. 
Vcn.; c. 24, p. 261, cd. Bonn]. \Vc find one of his 
sayings in the Biblioth^quc Orientalc of Nf. d’Her- 
belut. “''riie definition of humanity includes all 
other virtues.” [Bahram did not succeed Arta- 
xerxes. 'i hree monarchs intervened.] 

73. Syncsius tells this story of Carinus; and it is 
much more natural to understand it of Carus 
than (as Petavius and Tillcmont choose to do) of 
Probus. 

74. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. [Vopisc. 
Carus,c. 8.] Eutropius, ix, 18 [i 2]. The tw'O \’ictors. 

75. To the Persian victory of Carus, I refer the 
dialogue of the Phtlopatns^ which has so long been 
an obj<‘Ct of dispute among the learned. But to ex¬ 
plain and justify my opinion would require a dis¬ 
sertation. 

76. Hist. August, p. 250. (V’opisc. Carus, c. 8.] 
Yet Eutropius, Festus Rufus, the tw'o \'ictors, Je¬ 
rome, Sidonius, .Apollinaris, Syncellus, and Zo- 
naras, all ascribe the death of Cams to lightning. 

77. Sec Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 71, etc. 

78. See Festus and his commentators, on the 
word Scribomanum. Places struck by lightning were 
surrounded W’ith a wall; things were buried with 
mysterious ceremony. 

79. \’opiscus in Hist. August, p. 250. [Cams, c- 
9] Aurelius \’ictor sc*enis to believe the prediction, 
and to approve the retreat. 

80. Nemesian. Cynegeticon, v. 69. He was a 
cont<*inporary, but a ptx*t. 

81. Camellanus. 'Fliis word, so humble in its ori¬ 
gin, has by a singular fortune risen into the title of 
the first gix'at office of state in the monarchies of 
Europe. Sec Casaubon and Salinasius, ad Hist. 
August, p. 253. [Vopisc. Carinus, c. 15.] 

82. Vopiscus in Hist. .August, p. 233, 234 [iJ. ib, 
c. 15, lb]. Eutropius, ix. 19 [13]. \ ictor Junior. 
The reign of Dicxlelian iiidted v\as so long and 
prospcTous, that it must have lx*cn very unfavour¬ 
able to the reputation of C^ariniis. 

83. A'opiscus in Hist. August, p. 235 [in Carino, 
19I. He calls him Cams, but the sen.se is sufficient¬ 
ly obvious, and the words were often confounded. 

84. Sec Calphurnius, Eclog. vii. 43. We may ob- 
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serve that the spectacles of Probus were still recent, 
and that the poet is seconded by the historian. 

85. The philosopher Montaigne (Essays, iii. 6) 
gives a very just and lively view of Roman magnif¬ 
icence in these spectacles. 

86. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 240. [Probus, 
c. 19.] 

87. They arc called Onagri: but the number is 
too inconsiderable for mere wild assc*s. Ciiper (de 
Elephantis Exercitat. ii. 7) has proved from Op- 
pian, Dion, and an anonymous Grc‘ck, that zebras 
had been seen at Rome. They were brought from 
some island of the ocean, perhaps Madagascar. 

88. Carinus gave an hippopotamus (see Gal- 
phurn. Eclog. vii. 66). In the latter spectacles 1 do 
not recollect any crocodiles, of which Augustus 
once exhibited thirty-six. Dion Cassius, 1 . Iv. [c. 
10] p. 781. 

89. Capitolin. in Hist. August, p. 164, 165. 
[Gordian. III. c. 33.] VVe are not acquainted with 
the animals which he calls archrleontes; some read 
argol^ontrs^ others agnoUontes: both corrections arc 
very nugatory. 

90. Pliu. Hist. Natur. viii. 6, from the annals of 
Piso. 

91. See Maffei, Verona Illustrata, p. iv. 1 . i. c. 2. 

92. Maffei, 1 . ii. c. 2. The height was very much 
exaggerated by the ancients. It reached almost to 
the heavens, according to Calphurnius (Eclog. vii. 
23); and surpassed the ken of human sight, accord¬ 
ing to Ammianus Marcollinus (xvi. 10). Yet how 
trilling to the great pyramid of Egypt, which 
rises 500 feet perpendicular! [The height was 157 
fcet.J 

93. According to different copies of Victor, \\c 
read 77,000 or 87,000 spectators; but Maffei ( 1 . ii. 
c. 12) finds room on the op<*n, seats for no more 
than 34,000. The remainder were contained in the 
upp(‘r covered galleries. 

94. Sec Maffei, 1 . ii. c. 5"i2. He treats the very 
difficult subject with all possible clearness, and 
like an architect as well tin an antiquarian. 

93. Calphurn. Eclog. vii. 64-73. These lines are 
curious, and the whole eclogue has been of infinite 
use to Maffei. Calphurnius, as well as Martial (see 
his first book), was a pcx-t; but when they described 
the amphitheatre, they both wrote from their own 
scMises, and to those of the Romans. 

96. Consult Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 16, xxxvii. 

II. 


97. Baltcus cn gemmis, en inlita porticus auro 
Gcrtatim radiant, etc. Calphurn. vii. [v. 

47-1 

98. Et Martis vultus et Apollinis esse putavi, says 
Calphurnius [Eel. vii. 83]; but John Malala, who 
had perhaps seen pictures of Carinus, describes 
him as thick, short, and white, tom. i. p. 403. 

99. With regard to the time when these Roman 
games were celebrated, Scaligcr, Salmasius, and 
CuptT have given themselves a great deal of trouble 
to perplex a very clear subject. 

100. Nemesianus (in the Cyncgcticon [v. 80, 
.9477.1) .seems to anticipate in his fancy that aus¬ 
picious day. 

101. He w'on all the crowns from Nemesianus, 
with whom he vied in diiiactic poetry. The senate 
erected a statue to the son of Cams, with a very 
ambiguous inscription, “ To the most powerful of 
orators.** Sec Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 251 
[Nuinerian. c. 11.] 

102. A more natural cause, at least, than that 
assigned by V'opiscus (Hist. August, p. 251 [Nu- 
nienan, c. 12!), inr(“ssaiuly weeping for his falhc-r’s 
death. 

103. In the Pf-rsian war A|X'r was suspected of a 
design to betray Cams. Hist. August, p. 250. 1 Vo¬ 
piscus, C^arus, e. 8.) 

104. We are obliged to the .\lexandrian Cheon- 
icle, p. 274, f»)r tlie knowledge of the time anct 
place where Diocletian w'as elected emperor. 

103. Hist, .\ugusl. p. 231. IV'opi.sc. Numer. c. 
12.1 Eutrop. ix. 88 [c. 12). Hieronyrn. in C.hion. 
According to these juduinus writers, th(‘ death of 
Numerian w'as di'^covered by the stench of his dead 
l)ody. Could noat*omatics be fouiitl m the InqxTial 
household? 

lob. Aurel. V'^ictor. IDeCVsar. c. 39.] Eutropius, 
ix. 20 [c. 13I. llu^ronym. in Cihron. 

107. Vopisf-iis in Hist. Aiigu.st. p. 232. [Numer. 
c. 13.1 I hc reason why Diot k-tian killeil Af^rr (a 
wild boar) was founded on a j)rophecy and a pun, 
as foolish as thc*y are well known. [Vopise. 1 . <\1 

108. Eutropius [lib. ix. c. 13I marks its situation 
very areiiralidy; it was l)elweeu the Mons Auieus 
and \'iininiaeiim. M. d’Anville ((ieographie An- 
cienne, torn. i. p. 304) places Margus at Kastolat/ 
in Servia, a little below Belgrade and Scmendiia. 

109. Hist. August, p. 234. [Vopise. Carin. e. 1 7.] 
Eutropius, ix. 20 [13I. Aurelius Victor. Victor in 
Epitome. 


Chapter XIII 


I. Eutrop. ix. 19 [13]. Victor in Epitome [c. 39I. 
The town seems to have bt*cn projicrly called 
Doclia, from a small tribe of Illyrians (s9*c Od- 
larius, Geograph. Antiqua, tom. i. p. 393); and the 
original name of the fortunate slave was probably 
Docics; he first lengthened it to the Grecian har¬ 
mony of Diocles, and at length to the Roii an maj¬ 


esty of Diocletianus. He likewise as.sumcd the Pa¬ 
trician name of Valerius, and it is u.sually given 
him by Aurelius Victor. 

2. Sec Dacicr on the sixth satire of the second 
book of Horace. Cornel. Nepos, in Vii. Eunien. 
c. I. 

3. Lactantius (or whoever was Che author of the 
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little treatise Dc Mortibus Pcrsccutorum) accuses 
Diocletian oi timidity in two places, c. 7,8. In chap. 
9 he says of him, “erat in omni tumultu mcticu- 
losus et animi disjectus.” 

4. In this enconium Aurelius Victor semis to 
convey a just, tliou^h indirect, censure of the cruel¬ 
ty of Constantius. It appK'ars from the Fasti that 
Aristobolus remained pricfect of the city, and that 
he ended with Diocl(*tiaii the consulship which he 
had coniinenced with Carinus. 

cj. Aurelius Victor styles Diocletian “Parentem 
potius quam Dominum.” [De Ca'sar. 39.] Sec 
Hist. Au>;ust. p. 30. [Capitol. M. Anton. Phil. c. 
iq.l 

b. '1 he qiie.stion of the time when Maximian re¬ 
ceived the honours of C«rsar and Augustus has di- 
viii<'tl modern critics and given fX'casion to a great 
deal of learned WTangling. 1 hav<* followed M. de 
Tillemont (Histoirc d<*s Knipercurs, torn. iv. p. 
500-who has weighed the several reasons 
and tlifliculties with his scrupulous accuracy. 

7. In an oration delivered before him (Panegvr. 
Vet. i. 8) Mainertinus expresses a doubt whether 
his hero, in imitating the conduct of Hannibal and 
Seipio, had ever heard of their nam<*s. from thence 
w«- inav fairly infer that Maximian was more de- 
siiiius oi b< ing considered as a soldier than as a 
man of letUTs: and it is in this mann<*r th«it we c an 
often translate the language of flattery into that of 
truth. 

8. [..actantius de M. P. c. 8. Aurelius Victor [de 
(la-sar. c. 30]. As among the Panegyrics we find 
oiaiions pronounced in pTais<* of Maximian, and 
oth<-rs which (latter liis adversaries at his eNpense, 
we dtM'ive some knowledge from the contrast. 

q. .Se<* the s<'cond and third Panegyrics, partic¬ 
ularly iii. |ii.l 3, 10, 14; but it wouhl lx- tedious to 
copy the dillust* and allected expressions of their 
false elocpiene<-. With regard to the titles, consult 
\un*l. Victor, Lactantius de M. P. c. ^2. Span- 
heiin de Usu Nuinismatum, etc. Dissertat. xii. 8. 

10. \urelius Victor. \’irtor in Epitome. ICutrop. 
ix. 22 [14]. Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. Hieronyin. in 
(Ihron. 

I I. It is only among the nuidern (Jreeks that 
'I'illeinont can iliscover his appellation of C'.hlorus. 
.\ny lemarkable degree of pal<*ness seems ineon- 
sisO’iil with the ru/for mentioned in Paiwgyrir v. iq. 

12. Julian, the grandson of Ckjiist.mtius, boasts 
that liis family w'as derived from the warlike M.t- 
sians. Misopogon, p. 3^8. The Dardanians dwelt 
on the edge of Mirsia. 

13. Oalerius married Valeria, the daughter of 
Diocletian; if we S|>eak with strietness, 'rheodora, 
the wife of Clonstantius, was daughter only to the 
wife of Maximian. Spanheim, Dissertat. xi. 2. 

14. This division agrees with that of the four 
pr;rfect\in*s; yet theie is some reason to douht 
whether Spain w'as not a province of Maximian. 
See 'I’illeinont, tom. iv. p. 317. 

15. Julian in Casarib. p. 315. Spanheim’s notes 
to the Fiench translation, p. 122. 


16. The general name of Bagauda (in the signifi¬ 
cation of Rebels) continued till the fifth century in 
Gaul. Some critics derive it from a Oltic word, 
Ba^ad^ a tumultuous assembly. Scaligcr ad Euseb. 
Du Cange Glossar. 

17. Chronique de Froissart, vol. i. c. 182, ii. 73, 
79. 'J'he naivete of his story is lost in our best mod¬ 
ern writers. 

18. Caesar de Bell. Gallic, vi. 13. Orgetorix, the 
H<‘lvctian, could arm for his defence a body of ten 
thousand slaves. 

19. J'hcir oppression and misery are acknowl¬ 
edged by Eumenius (Panegyr. vi. 8), GalJias effer- 
atas injuriis. 

20. Panegyr. Vet. ii. 4. Aurelius Victor [dc 
Caesar, c. 39]. 

21. . 411 ianus and Amandus. We have medals 
coined by them, (loltzius in Fhes. R. A. p. 117,121. 

22. 1 ^‘vibus prrrliis domuit. Eutrop. ix. 20 [13]. 

23. Fhc fact rests indeed on very sliglit authority, 
a Life of St. Habolinus, w'hich is probably of the 
seventh century. St*c Duchesne Scriptorcs Rcr. 
Francicar. tom. i. p. 662. 

24. Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c. 39] calls them 
Germans. Kutropius (ix. 21 [13]) gives them the 
name of Saxons. But Eutropius lived in the ensu¬ 
ing c<*ntury, and seems to use the language of his 
own times. 

23. The three expressions of Eutropius [ix. 13], 
Aurelius Victor [de Ca*sar. 39], and Eumenius, 
“\iILssime natus,'* “Baiavijr alumnus,'* and ‘‘Me- 
napi.e civis,'* gives us a very doubtful account of 
the birth of Carausius. Dr. Stukely however (Hist, 
of Carausius, p. 62), choosi*s to make him a native 
of St. I)a\id’s and a prince of the blood royal of 
Biitain. '1 he former idea he had found in Richard 
of Ciienrcster, p. 44. 

2(>. Panegyr. v. 12. Britain at this time was se¬ 
cure, and slightly guaided. 

27. Panegyr. \Vt. v. 11, vii. q. The orator F.u- 
nienius wished to exalt the glor\' of the hero lCk)n- 
stantius) with the iiiipurtaiicc of the conquest. 
Notwithstanding our laudable partiality for our 
nati\e coiintiv, it is diflieult to conceive that, in 
the beginning ol the fourth century, England de- 
sc-rved alt these commendations. A century and a 
hall he‘fore it hardlv paid its own establishment. 
Sec .\ppian in Protrm. 

28. \s a great numlx*r of medals of Carausius 
are still preserved, he is become a very favourite 
object of antiquarian ciiiioi>ity, and every circum¬ 
stance of his life and actions has been investigated 
with sagacious accuracy. Di'. Stukelv in particular 
has devoted a large volume to the British emperor. 
1 have u.sed his materials, and ix'jected most of his 
fanciful conjectures. 

When Mainertinus pronounced his first pan¬ 
egvr ie the naval preparations of Maximian were 
completcti; and the orator presaged an assured 
victory. His silence in the second panegyric might 
alone inform us that the expedition had not suc¬ 
ceeded. 
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30. Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and the medals 
(Pax Augg.)i inform us of this temporary recon¬ 
ciliation; though 1 will not presume (as Dr. Stuke- 
ly has done, Medallic History of Carausius, p. 86, 
etc.) to insert the identical articles of the treaty. 

31. With regard to the recovery of Britain, we 
obtain a few hints from Aurelius Victor and £u- 
tropius. 

32. John Malala, in Chron. Antiochen. tom. i. 

р. 408, 409 [ed. Oxon.; p. 132, ed. Vcn.; p. 308, 
ed. Bonn]. 

33. Zosim. 1 . i. p. 3 [ 1 . ii. c. 34]. That partial his¬ 
torian seems to celebrate the vigilance of Diocle¬ 
tian, with a design of exposing the negligence of 
Constantine; we may, however, listen to an orator: 
“Nam quid ego alarum et cohortium castra per- 
censeam, toto Rhcni et Istri et Euphratis limite 
restituta.*’ Panegvr. Vet. iv. 18. 

34. Ruunt omnes in sanguincm suum populi, 
quibus non contigit esse Romanis, obstinataeque 
feritatis pornas nunc sponte persolvunt. Panegyr. 
Vet. iii. 16. Mamertinus illustrates the fact by the 
example of almost all the nations of the world. 

35. He complained, though not with the strict¬ 
est truth, “Jam (luxissc annos quindecim in qui¬ 
bus, in Illyrico, ad ripam Danubii relcgatus cum 
gentibus barbaris luctaret.” Lactant. de M. P. 

с. 18. 

36. In the Greek text of Eusebius we read six 
thousand, a number which I have preferred to the 
sixty thousand of Jerome, Orosius, Eutropius, and 
his Greek translator Paeanius. 

37. Panegyr. Vet. vii. 21. 

38. There was a settlement of the Sarmatians in 
the neighbourhood of Treves, which seems to haw 
been deserted by those lazy barbaiians; Ausonius 
speaks of them in his Mosella [y. 5, sqq.\, — 

Unde iter ingrediens nemorosa per avia 
solum, # 

Et nulla human! spectans vestigia cultus; 

Arvaque Sauromatum nuper metata colonis. 
There was a town of the Carpi in the Lower Marsia. 

39. See the rhetorical exultation of Eumcnius. 
Panegyr. vii. 9. 

40. Scaliger (Animadvers. ad Euseb. p. 243) de¬ 
cides, in his usual manner, that the Quinquegen- 
tiani, or five African nations, were the five great 
cities, the Pentapolis of the inoffensive province of 
Cyrene. 

41. After his defeat Julian stabled himself with 
a dagger, and immediately leaped into the flames. 
Victor in Epitome [c. 39].' 

42. I'u ferocissimos Mauritania: populos inac- 
cessis montium jugis et natural! munitione fiden- 
tes, expugnasti, leccpisti, transtulisli. Panegyr. 
Vet. vi. 8. 

43. See the description of Alexandria in Hirtius 
de Bell. Alexandrin, c. 5. 

44. Eutrop. ix. 24 [15I. Orosius, vii. 25. John 
Msilala in Chron. Antioch, p. 409,410 [ed. Oxon.; 
p. 132, ed. Vcn.; p. 309, cd. Bonn]. Yet E.imcnius 


assures us that Egypt was pacified by the clemency 
of Diocletian. 

45. Eusebius (in Chron. [An. CCXCIll.]) places 
their destruction several years sooner, and at a 
time when Egypt itself was in a state of rebellion 
against the Romans. 

46. Strabo, 1 . xvii. p. 819. Pomponius Mela, 1 . i. 
c. 4. His words are curious: “Intra, si credere libet, 
vix homines magisque semiferi; ^gipanes, et 
Blfmrn^fv, et ‘Satyri.’ ” 

47. Ausus scse insercrc fortunae et provocaie 
arna Romana. 

48. See Procopius de Bell. Persic. 1 . i. c. 19. 

49. He fixed the public allowance of corn for the 
people of Alexandria at two millions of medimm; 
about four hundred thousand quarters. Chi 011. 
Paschal, p. 27b. Procop. Hist. Arcan. c. 26. 

50. John Antioc‘h. in Excerp. Valcsian, p. 834. 
Suidas in Diocletian. 

51. See a short history and confutation of Al- 
chymy, in the woiks of that philosophical com¬ 
piler, La Mothe le Vayer, tom. i. p. 327-353. 

52. Si‘C the education and stiength of'iiridatcs 
in the Armenian history of Moses of Chorenc, 1 . ii. 
c. 7b. He could sei/e two wild bulls by the hot ns 
and bleak them off with his hands. 

53. If we give ck dit to the younger Victor [Epit. 
41], who supposes that in the year 323 Idcinius 
was only sixty yc ais of age, he could scarcely be 
the same person as the patron of Firidates; but we 
know ftom much better authority (Eust^b. Hist. 
Ecclesiast. 1 . x. c. 8) that Licinius was at that time 
in the last p< nod of old age: sixteen years In^fore, 
he is rtpus<.nU‘d with grey hairs and as the con¬ 
temporary of Gakirius. vSee Lactant. c. 32. Lucin- 
ius was probably born aliout th«* year 250. 

54. S<*e the sixty-s( cond and sixty-third books 
of Dion Cassius [ 1 . Ixiii c 5]. 

55. Moses of Chorene, Hist. Armen. 1 . ii. c. 74. 
The statues had lx*e-n erected by V’alarsact s, who 
reigned in .\inienia about 130 years before Christ, 
and was the fust king of the family of Aisaces (see 
Moses, Hist. Armen. 1 ii. 2, 3). Ihe deification of 
the Arsacides is mentioned by Justin (xli. 5) and 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6). 

56. The Armenian nobility was numerous and 
powerful. Moses mentions many families which 
were distinguished under the reign of Valarsaces 
(1. ii. 7), and which still subsisted in his own time, 
about the middle of the fifth century. Sec the 
preface of his editors. 

57. She was named Ghosroiduchta, and had not 
the 03 palulum like other women. (Hist. Armen. 1 . 
ii. c. 79.) 1 do not understand tlic expression. 

58. In the Aiiricnian History (1. ii. 78), as well 
as in the Geography (p. 367), China is called 211 c- 
nia, or Zemastan. It is characterisc'd by the produc¬ 
tion of silk, by the opulence of the natives, and by 
their love of peace, above all the otlier nations of 
the earth. 

59. Vou-ti, the first emperor of the seventh dy¬ 
nasty, who then reigned in China, had political 
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transactions with Fergana, a province of Sogdi- 
ana, and is said to have received a Roman embassy 
(Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 38). In those ages 
the Chinese kept a garrison at Kashgar, and one of 
their generals, about the time of Trajan, marched 
as far as the Caspian Sea. With regard to the inter¬ 
course between China and the western countries, a 
curious memoir of M. dc Guignes may be con¬ 
sulted, in the Academic des Inscriptions, tom. 
xxii. p. 355. 

60. S<‘c Hist. Armen. 1 . ii. c. 81. 

61. Ipsos Persas ipsumque Regem ascitis Sacis, 
et Rufiis, et Gellis, petit frater Ormies. Panegyric. 
Vet. iii. [ii.] 17. The Sacar were a nation of wan¬ 
dering Scythians, who encamped towards the 
sources of the Oxus and the jaxartes. 'I'hc Gelli 
were the inhabitants of Ghilan, along the Caspian 
S(*a, and who so long, under the name of Dilemitcs, 
infested the Persian monarchy. Sec D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth^que Oricntale. 

62. Moses of Chorene takes no notice of this 
second revolution, which I have been obliged to 
collect from a passage of Ammianus Marcellinus 
(1. xxiii. c. 5). I^ctantius speaks of the ambition of 
Narses: “(k)ncitatus domesticis exemplis avi siii 
Saporis ad occupandum orienteni magnis copiis 
inhiabai. De Mort. IVrseiiit. c. 9. 

63. We may readily believe that Lactanrius as¬ 
cribes to cowardice the conduct of Diocletian. Ju¬ 
lian, in his oration, says that he remained with all 
tile forces of the einpiie; a very hyiicrbolical ex¬ 
pression. 

6.^. Our five abbreviators, Eutroplus, Festus, the 
two Victors, and Orosius, all relate the last and 
great battle; but Orosius is the only one who 
sj^ieaks of the two former, 

b^. The nature of tlw country is finely described 
by Plutarch, in the Life of Crassus; and by Xeno¬ 
phon, in the first book of the Anabasis. 

66. Sec Foster’s Dissertation in the second vol¬ 
ume of the translation of the Anabasis by Spelman; 
which I will venture to recommend as one of the 
best versions extant. 

67. Hist. Armen. 1 . ii. c. 76. I have transferred 
this exploit of J iridates from an imaginary defeat 
to the r<*al one of Galerius. 

68. Ammian. Marcellin. 1 . xiv. [c. 11.] 'Fhe mile, 
in the hands of Eutropius (ix. 24 [15I), of Festus 
(c. 25), and of Orosius (vii. 25), easily increased to 
several miles. 

69. Aurelius Victor. Jornandes de Rebus Gcti- 
cis, c. 21. 

70. Aurelius Victor [de Csrsar. c. 39] says, “Per 
Armenian in hostes contendit, qu«x ferme sola, 
sen facilior vincendi via est.” He followed the con¬ 
duct of 'Frajan and the idea of Julius Carsar. 

71. Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1 . iii. [c. 4, § 35.] For 
that reason the Persian cavalry encamped si.\ty 
stadia froip tlic enemy. 

72. The story is told by Ammianus, 1 . xxii. In¬ 
stead of saccum some read saitum^ 

73. The Persians confessed the Roman superior¬ 


ity in morals as well as in arms. Eutrop. ix. 24. But 
this respect and gratitude of enemies is very seldom 
to be found in their own accounts. 

74. The account of the negotiation is taken from 
the fragments of Peter the Patrician, in the Ex- 
cerpta Legationum published in the Byzantine 
Collection. Peter lived under Justinian; but it is 
very evident, by the nature of his materials, that 
they ai-e drawn from the most authentic and re¬ 
spectable writers. 

75. Adeo Victor (says .Aurelius [dc Caesar, c. 39]) 
ut ni Valerius, cujus nutu omnia gerebantur, ab- 
nuisset, Romani fasces in provinciam novam fer- 
rentur. Verum pars terrarum tamen nobis utilior 
quarsita. 

76. He had been governor of .Siimium (Pet. Pa- 
tricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 30) [ed. Paris; p. 21, 
cd. Vcn.; p. 135, ed. Ik>nn]. 'Fhis province seems 
to be mentioned by Moses of Chorenc (Gt*ograph. 
p. 360), and lay to the east of Mount Ararat. 

77. By an error of the geographer Ptolemy, the 
position of .Singara is removed from the Aboras to 
the Tigris, which may have produced the mistake 
of Peter in assigning the latter river for the boun¬ 
dary instead of the former. The line of the Roman 
frontier tiaversed, but never followed, the course 
of the Tigris. 

78. Procopius de ^Edificiis, 1 . ii. c. 6. 

79. I’hree of the provinces, Zabdicene, .Arza- 
nene, and Cardiicne, are allowed on all sides. But 
instead of the other two, Peter (in Excerpt Leg. p. 
30) inscTts Rehimene and Sophene. I have pre- 
ftrred Ammianus (I. xxv. 7), because it might be 
proved that Sophene was never in the hands of the 
Persians, either before the reign of Diocletian or 
after that of Jovian. For want of correct maps, like 
those of M. d’Anville, almost all the moderns, 
with Tillemont and Valesius at their head, have 
imagined that it was in respect to Persia, and not 
to Rfwne, that the five provinces were situate be¬ 
yond the Tigris. 

80. Xenophon’s Anabasis, 1 . iv. [c. 3 init.l 
Their bows were three cubits in length, their ar¬ 
row's tw'o; they rolled down stones that w'ere each a 
waggonload. '1 he Greeks iound a great many vil¬ 
lages in that rude country. 

81. According to Eutropius (vi. q, as the text is 
represented by the best MSS.'), the city of Tigra- 
nocerta was in Arzanene. 1 he names and situation 
of the othei three may Ije faintly traced. 

82. Ciompart* Herodotus, 1 . i. c. 98, w'ith Mos<*s 
Chorenens. Hist. .Armen. 1 . ii. c. 84, and the map 
of .Armenia given by his editors. 

83. Hilx’ri, locorum potentes, Caspifl viA Sar- 
matam in Armenios raptim effundunt. Taiit. 
Annal. vi. 33. Sec Strabon. Gcograph. 1 . xi. p. 
500. 

84. Peter Patricius (in Excerpt. I/rg. p. 30 [ed. 
Paris; p. 21, ed. Ven; p. 135, ed. Bonn]) is the only 
writer who mentions the Iberian article of the 
treaty. 

85. Euseb. in Citron. Pagi ad annum. Till the 
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discovery of the treatise Dc Mortibus Pcrsecuto- 
rum, it was not certain that the triumph and the 
Vicennalia were celebrated at the same time. 

86. At the time of the Vicennalia, Galerius 
seems to have kept his station on the Danube*. See 
Lactant. de M. P. c. 38. 

87. Eutropius (ix. 27 [ib]) mentions them as a 
part of the triumph. As the perwns had b<*en re¬ 
stored to Narses, nothing more than their images 
could be exhibited. 

88. Livy gives us a speech ofCamillus on that 
subject (v. 51-54), full of eloquence and sensibility, 
In opposition to a design of removing th(* st'at of 
government from Rome to the neighbouring city 
of Veii. 

89. Julius Carsar was reproached with the inten¬ 
tion of removing the empire to Ilium or Alexan¬ 
dria. See Sueton. in Ciesar. c. 79. According to the 
ingenious conjecture of lx* Ft^vre and Dacii'r, the 
third ode of the third book of Horace was intended 
to divert Augustus from the execution of a similar 
design. 

90. See Aurelius Victor [de Carsar. e. 3<)], who 
likewise mentions the buildings erected by Maxi- 
mian at Carthage, probablv during the Moorish 
war. We shall insert some verses of Ausonius dc 
Clar. Urb. v.: — 

Et Mediolani mira omnia: copia rerum; 

Innumerje cult«Tquc domus; facunda viroruin 

Ingenia, et iiioies larti: turn duplici* muro 

Amplificata loci species, populique voluptas 

Circus; et inclusi moles cuneata 1 heatri; 

Templa, Palatina'que arces, opulcnsquc Moneta, 

Et regio HercuUi Celebris sub honore lavacri. 

Conctaque marmoreis ornata Peristvla signis; 

McEniaquc in valli formam circumdata labro, 

Omnia quje magnis operumx^clut a*miila forinis 

Excellunt: nec juncta premit vicinia Rom«T. 

91. Lactant.'de M. P. c. i 7. Libanius, Oiat. vi, 
p. 203 [ed. Morell. Paris, 1627]. 

92. Lactant. de M. P. c. 17. On a similar occa¬ 
sion, Ammianus mentions the dicaciias plebis as not 
very agreeable to an Imperial ear. (See 1 . xvi. c. 
10.) |.\mmidnus just says the opposite: “dicacitatc 
plebis oblcctabatur” (about Constantins)|. 

93. Lactantius accuses Maximian of destroying 
hetis criminationibus lumina senatus (dc M. P. c. 
8). Aurelius Victor speaks veiy doubtfully of the 
faith of Diocletian towards his friends. 

94. Truncatae vires urbis, imminuto pra*toria- 
rum cohortium atque in armis vulgi numero. Au¬ 
relius Victor [dc C*esar. r. 39]. Lactantius attrib¬ 
utes to Galerius the prosecution of the same plan 
(c. 26). 

95. They were old corps stationed in Illyricum; 
and, according to the ancient establishment, they 
each consisted of six thousand men. 'Fhey had ac¬ 
quired much reputation by the use of the plum- 
bat(By or darts loaded with lead. Each soldier car¬ 
ried five of these, which he darted from a consider¬ 
able distance with great strength and dexterity. 
See Vegetius, i. 17. 


96. Sec the Theodosian Code, 1 . vi. tit. ii. with 
Godefroy’s commentary. 

97. See the 12th disst*rtation in Spanheim’s ex¬ 
cellent work de Usu Nuniisrnatum. From medals, 
ins(*riptions, and historians, he examines every 
title separately, and traces it from Augustus to the 
moment of its disappearing. 

98. Pliny (in Panegyr. c. 3, 55, etc.) speaks of 
Dominus with execration, as synonymous to 'ly- 
rant, and oppo.site to I'linet*. And the same I^liny 
regularly gives that title (in the tenth book of the 
epistles) to his friend lather than master, the virtu¬ 
ous 1 r.ijan. This stiange conti adiction puzrh s the 
commentators who think, and the translatois who 
can write. 

99. Syncsius de Regno, edit. Petav. p. 15. I am 
indebted for this quotation to the Abbe d(* la 
Bl^terie. 

100. See Van Dale de C^onsecratione, p. 3')4, etc. 
It was customary for the emperois to mention (in 
the preamble of laws) th(*ir mimen^ \aired wr/pi/), 
diitne oraclesf etc. Aeeortling to 1 illemoiit, Gregoiy 
Nazianzen complains most bitterly of the profana¬ 
tion, cspc‘eially when it wa.s practised by an Aiian 
einpc‘ror. 

101. Sec Spanheiin de Usu Numisinat. Disseit. 
xii. 

102. Aui*‘Iius \ 11 tor. raitropius, ix. 2b [ib). It 
apfX‘ars b\ the Panegyiists th.il the Romans wiie 
soon reconciled to the name anil ceremony of 
.'idoration. 

103. I he innenations intiodiiied by Diocletian 
aie chii'llv ek'diued, ist, liom some very .stiong 
passages in Lactantius; and, secondly, from the 
new .ind \aiious oflues which, in the llieodosian 
code, apfR-ar rt/r^^;r/vestablishi'd in the bc*ginning of 
the reign of Constantine. 

104. Lactant. de M. P. c. 7. 

103. Imlicta l<*x nova qiue sane illorum tempo- 
ruin modf'Stia tolerabilis, in p*rniciem piores^it. 
Aurel. Victor jdc Cccsar. c. 39]; who has tiealid 
the character ol Dioc'letiun with good sens**, though 
in bad Latin. 

lob. Solus omnium, post conditum Romanum 
Imperium, qui ex tanto fastigio spontc ad piivata* 
vita* statum civilitatcmquc remearet. Eutiop. ix. 
28 [ibj. 

107. The particulars of the journey and illness 
arc taken from J^actantius (c. 17), who may wou- 
ttmes be .idrnittcd as an evidence of public facts, 
though very si'klom of piivale .'inccdotcs. 

loH. Aurc'liijs Victor [dc Ctrsar. c. 39] ascribes 
the abdication, which had been so variously ac¬ 
counted lor, to two causes; first, Diocletian’s con¬ 
tempt of ambition; and secondly, his apprehen- 
•sion of impending troubles. One of the pane¬ 
gyrists (vi. [v.] 9) mentions the age and infirmities 
of Diocletian as a very natural reason for his re¬ 
tirement. 

109. '1 hi* difficulties as well as mistakes attend¬ 
ing the dates both of the year and of the day of 
Diocletian’s abdication arc perfectly cleared up by 
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Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 525, 
note 19, and by Pagi ad annum. 

110. Sec Pancgyr. Veter, vi. [v.] 9. The oration 
was pronounced after Maximian had reassumed 
the purple. 

1(1. Eumenius pays him a very fine compli¬ 
ment: “At enim divinum ilium virum, qui primus 
impM-rium et participavit et posuit, corisilii cl facti 
siii non pirnitct; nec amisisse se putat quod spontc 
transrripsit. Felix beatusque vere quern vestra, tan- 
ton itn principum, colunt obsequia privatum.” Pa- 
negyr. Vet. vii. [vi.] 15. 

112. We arc obliged to the younger Victor [Epit. 
c. ;39l for this celebrated bon mot. Eutropius [ 1 . ix. 
c. ibj mentions the thing in a more general manner. 

113. Hist. August, p. 223, 224. [Vopisc. Aurel. c. 
43.1 Vopiscus had learned this conversation from 
his father. 

114. I'hc younger Victor [Epit. c. 39] slightly 
mentions the report. But as Diocletian had dis¬ 
obliged a powerful and successful party, his mem- 
orv has lieen loaded with every crime and misfor¬ 
tune. It has been afTirmed that he died raving 
mad, that he was condemned as a criminal by the 
Roman senate, etc. 

115. See the Itiner. p. 269, 272, edit. VVes«*l. 

fif, Abate Fortis, in his Viaggio in I)<' 1 - 

mazia, p. 43 (printed at Venice in the year 1774, 
in two small volumes in quarto), quotes a MS. ac¬ 
count of the antiquities of Salona, composed by 
Giambattista Giustiniani about the middle of the 
sixteentli century. 

11 7. Adam’s Antiquities of Diocletian’s Palace 
at Spalalro, p. 6. We may add a circumstance or 
two from the Abate Fortis: the little stream of the 
Hyader, mentioned by Lucan, produces most ex¬ 
quisite trout, which a sagacious writer, perhaps a 
monk, supposes to have been one of the principal 
reasons thiit determined Diocletian in the choice of 
his retirement. Fortis, p. 43. 'I he same author (p. 
38) observes that a taste for agriculture is reviving 
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at Spalatro; and that an experimental farm has 
lately been established near the city by a society 
of gentlemen. 

118. Constantin. Orat. ad Ccetum Sanct. c. 25. 
In this sermon, the emperor, or the bishop who 
compost'd it for him, affects to relate the miserable 
end of all the persecutors of the church. 

I iq. Constantin. Porphyr. de .Statu imper. p. 86 
[ed. Paris; vol. iii. p. 123, cd. Bonn]. 

120. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. 
p. ih2. 

121. Mesdeurs Adam and Clerisscau, attended 
by two draughtsmen, vLsited Spalatro in the month 
of July, 1757. The magnificent work which their 
journey produced was published in London seven 
years afterwards. 

122. I shall quote the words of the Abate Fortis. 
“E’bastevolmentc nota agli ainatori dell’ Archi- 
tettura, c deir AntichitA, I’ofxjra del Signor 
Auxms, chc a donato molto a que’ superbi vestigi 
coll’ abitualc eleganza del suo tcx.'calapis c del 
bulino. In generalc la rozzezza del scalpello, c’l 
cattivo gusto del secolo vi gareggiano colla magni- 
ficenza del fabricato.” See X'iaggio in Dalmazia, 
p. 40. 

123. I he orator Eumenius was secretary to the 
emperors Maximian and Constantins, and Profes¬ 
sor of Rhetoric in the colleg** of Autun. His salary 
was si.x hundred thousand sesterces, which, ac¬ 
cording to the lowest computation of that age, 
must have exceeded three thousand pounds a year. 
He generously requested the permission of employ¬ 
ing it in rebuilding the college. See his Oration Dc 
Rcstaurandis Scholis [c. ii); which, though not 
exempt from vanity, may atone for his panegyrics. 

124. Porphyry died alxjut the time of Diocle¬ 
tian’s abdication, i he life of his master Plotinus, 
which he composed, will give us the most complete 
idea of tlie genius of the stet and the manners of its 
professors. 'Phis v'cry curious piece is inserted in 
F'abricius, Bibliotheca Gia*ca, loin. iv. p. 8B-14B. 


Chapter XIV 


1. M. de Montesquieu (Considerations sur la 
Grandeur ct la D^adence des Romains, e. 17) 
supposi's, on the authority of Orosius and Euse¬ 
bius, that, on this occasion, the empire, for the 
first time, was reallj' divided into two parts. It is 
diflicult, however, to discover in what respect the 
plan of Galcrius dillered fi'oin that of Dicxdetian. 

2. Hie non modo amabilis, sed eliam wnerabilis 
Gallis fuit; praecipue quod Diocletiani suspectain 
prudentiam, et Maximiani sanguinariain violen- 
liam imperio ejus ev^aserant. Faitrop. Breviar. x. i. 

3. Divitiis Provincialium (inel. (trovjmiaium) ac 
privatorum studens, fisei eommoda non adinodum 
affeetans; tlucrnsque melius publicas ofx's a priva- 
tis habi'ri, quam intra uniini elaustruin rt'servnii. 
Id. ibid. He carried this maxim so far, that, when¬ 


ever hr gave an entertainment, he was obliged to 
borrow a service of plate. 

4. Lactantius de Mort. Pers<'Cutor. c. 18. Were 
the particulars of this conference more consistent 
with truth and decenev, we might still ask how 
they earne to the knowledge of an obscure rhetori¬ 
cian.* But there arv many historians who put us in 
inintl of the admirable saving of the great Conde 
to Cardinal de Ret/: “(Vseoquins nous font parler 
el agir comme ils auroient fait eux-m^mes a noitc 
place."’ 

3. .Sublatus nuix'r a peeoribus et .silvis (says Lac- 
taiuius de M. P. c. iq) statim Scutaiaus, continuu 
Protector, inox IVibiinus, postridie Ca*sar, ac- 
cepit Orientem. .Xurelius \’icior is too liberal in 
giving him the whole portion of Diocletian. 
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6. His diligence and fidelity are acknowledged 
even by Lactantius, de M. P. c. i8. 

7. 'I'hesc schemes, however, rest only on the 
very doubtful authority of Lactantius de M. P. 0.20. 

8. This tradition, unknown to the contcmpoia- 
ries of Constantine, was invented in the darkness of 
monasteries, was embellished by Jeffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth and the writers of the twelfth century, has 
been defended by our antiquarians of the last age, 
and is seriously related in the ponderous History 
of England compiled by Mr. Carte (vol. i. p. 147). 
He transports, however, the*kingdom of Coil, the 
imaginary father of Helena, from Essex to the wall 
of Antoninus. 

9. Eutropius (x. 2) expresses, in a few words, the 
real truth, and the occasion of the error, “ejr obscu-> 
riori matnmonto ejus filius.” Zosmius ( 1 . ii. [c. 8] p. 
78) eagerly seized the most unfavourable report, 
and is followed by Orosius (vii. 25), whoso author¬ 
ity is oddly enough overlooked by the indefatigable 
but partial Tillemont. By insisting on the divorce 
of Helena, Diocletian acknowledged her marriage. 

10. There are three opinions with regard to the 
place of Constantine’s birth. 1. Our English anti¬ 
quarians were used to dwell with rapture on the 
words of his panegyrist, **Britannias illic oriondo 
nobiles fecisti.*’ But this celebrated passage may be 
referred with as much propriety to the accession as 
to the nativity of Constantine. 2. Some of the mod¬ 
ern Greeks have ascribed the honour of his birth to 
Drepanuin, a town on the gulf of Nicomedia (Cel- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 174), which Constantine dignified 
with the name of Hclcnopolis, and Justianian 
adorned with many splendid buildings (Procop. de 
Edificiis, v. 2). It is indeed probable enough that 
Helena’s father kept an inn at Drcpanuni, and 
that Constantins might lodge there when he re¬ 
turned from a Persian emba^y in the reign of 
Aurelian. But ip the wandering life of a soldier, the 
place of his marriage, and the places where his 
children arc born, have vciy little connection with 
each other. 3. The claim of Naissus is support<*d by 
the anonymous writer, published at the end of 
Ammianus, p. 710 [vol. ii. p. 295, ed. Bip.], and 
who in general copied very good materials: and it 
is confirmed by Julius Firmicus (de Astrologia, 1 . i. 
c. 4), who flourished under the reign of Constan¬ 
tine himself. Some objections have been raised 
against the integrity of the text, and the applica¬ 
tion of the passage, of Firmicus; but the former is 
established by the best MSS., and the latter is very 
ably defended by Lipsius de Magnitudine Ro- 
inana, 1 . iv. c. 11, ct Supplement. 

11. Litcris minus instructus. Anonym, ad Am- 
mian. p. 710. 

12. Galerius, or perhaps his own courage, ex¬ 
posed him to single combat with a Sarmatian 
(Anonym, p. 710), and with a monstrous lion. Sec 
Praxagoras apud Photium, p. 63. Praxagoras, an 
Athenian philosopher, had written a life of Con¬ 
stantine in two b<Mks, which arc now lose. He was 
a contemporary. 


13. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 8] p. 78, 79. Lactantius de 
M. P. c. 24. The former tells a very foolish story, 
that Constantine caused all the post-horses which 
he had used to be hamstrung. Such a bloody exe¬ 
cution, without preventing a pursuit, would have 
scattered suspicions, and might have stopped his 
journey. 

14. Anonym, p. 710. Panegyr. Veter, vii. 7. 
But Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 9] p. 79, Eusebius de Vit. 
Constant. 1 . i. c. 21, and Lactantius de M. P. c. 24, 
suppose, with less accuracy, that be found his 
father on his death-bed. 

15. Cunctis qui aderant annitentibus, sed prse- 
cipue Groco {alti Eroco) [Erich?] Alcmannoriim 
Rege, auxilii gratis Constantium comitato, impe- 
rium capit. Vic tor Junior, c. 41. 'I'his is perhaps 
the first instance of a barbarian king who assisted 
the Roman arms with an independent body of his 
own subjects. The practice grew familiar, and at 
last became fatal. 

16. His panegyrist Eiimenius (vii. 8) ventures to 
affirm, in the presemee of Constantine, that he put 
spurs to his hoi sc, and tried, but in vain, to escape 
fiom the hands of his soldiers. 

17. Lactantius de M. P. c. 25. Eiimenius (vii. 8) 
gives a ihetoncal turn to the whole transaction. 

18. The choice of C^oiistantine by his dying fath¬ 
er, which is warranted by reason, and insinuated 
by Eumenius, seems to be confirmed by the most 
unexceptionable authority, the concurring evi¬ 
dence of Lactantius (de \I. P. c. 2.}rand of Liba- 
nius (Oratio i.),oi Ihisebius (in Vit. C^onstantin. 1 . 
i. c. 21) and of Julian (Oiatio i. [p. 7]). 

19. Of the three sisters of Constantine, Constan- 
tia married thCiasm^xMor Licinius, Anasta.sia the 
Carsar Bassianus, and l.utiopia the consul Nepo- 
tianus. "I he three brothers were, Dcdmaiius, Julius 
Constantius, and Annibahanus, of whom wc shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter. 

20. Sec Giliter Inscrip. p. 178, The six princes 
are all mentioned, Di(x:letian and Maxiniian as 
the senior Augusti, and fatheis of the einpeiois. 
They jointly dedicate, for the use of their own Ro¬ 
mans, this magniPKcnt edifice. The architects have 
delineated the ruins of these Iherma, and the anti¬ 
quarians, particularly Donatus and Nardini, have 
ascertained the ground which they covered. One 
of the great rooms is now the Carthusian chuixli, 
and even one of the porter’s lodges is sufTicient to 
form another church, which belongs to the 
Fcuillans. 

21. Sec Lactantius de M. P. c. 26, 31. 

22. The sixth Panegyric represents the conduct 
of Maximian in the most favourable light; and the 
ambiguous expression of Aurelius Victor [de Cse- 
sar. c. 40], “retmetante diu,” may signify cither 
that he contrived, or that he opposed, the con¬ 
spiracy. See Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 9] p. 79, and Lactan 
tius de M. P. c. 26. 

23. The circumstances of this war, and the 
death of Severus, arc very doubtfully and variously 
told in our ancient fragments (see Tillemont, Hist. 
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des Empcreurs, tom. iv. part. i. p. 555). 1 have en¬ 
deavoured to extract from them a consistent and 
probable narration. 

24. 'i'he sixth Panegyric was pronounced to cele¬ 
brate the elevation of Constantine; but the pru¬ 
dent orator avoids the mention either of Galerius 
or of Maxentius. Ife introduces only one slight 
allusion to the actual troubles, and to the majesty 
of Rome. 

25. With regard to this negotiation, .sec the frag¬ 
ments of an anonymous historian, published by 
Valesius at the end of his edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, p. 711. These fragments have fur¬ 
nished us with several curious, and, as it should 
seem, authentic anecdotes. 

2 ( 5 . Lactantius dc M. P. c. 27. The former of 
these reasons is probably taken from VirgiFs 
Shepherd: “ 111 am . . . ego huic nostr<e similem, 
Melilxre, putavi, etc.” Lactantius delights in these 
poetical allusions. 

27. C^astra super Tusci si poncre Tybridis undas 

ijubeas) 

Hespc*rios audax veniam metator in agros. 

Tu quoscunque voles in planum cffunderc 
inuros, 

His aries actus disperget saxa lacertis; 

ilia licet penitus tolli quam jusseris urbe-m 

Roma sit. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 381. 

28. Lactantius de M. P. c. 27. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. lo] 
p. 82. The latter insinuates that Constantine, in 
his interview with Maxiniian, had promised to de¬ 
clare war against Galerius. 

29. M. dc 'lillemont (Hist, des KrnixTCurs, tom. 
iv. part. i. p. 359) has proved that Lieinitis. \\ith- 
out passing through the intermediate rank of 
Cifsar, was declared Augustus, the nth of No- 
vemlxT, A.D. 307, after the return of Gah'rius from 
It.ily. 

30. Lactantius dc M. P. c. 32. When Galerius 
declared Licinius Augustus with hinisidf. he tried 
to satisfy his younger a.ssociates. by inventing for 
Constantine and Afaximin (not Maxmliu^, sec Ba- 
lu/e, p. 81) the new title of sons of the August!. But 
when Maxiinin acquainted him that he had been 
saluted Augustus by the army, Galerius was ob¬ 
liged to acknowledge him, as well as Constantine, 
as equal associates in the lin]x*rial dignity. 

31. Sec Panegyr. Vet. vi. |v.| 9. Audi doloris 
nostri liberam vocem, etc. 'rhe whole passage is 
imagined with artful flattery, and expressed with 
an ea.sy flow of eloquence. 

32. Lactantius de M. P. c. 28. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 11] 
p. 82. A report was spread that Maxentius was the 
son of some obscure Syrian, and had been substi¬ 
tuted by the wife of Maximian as her own child. 
See Aurelius Victor [Lpit. 40], Anonym. Valcsian. 
I §12], and Panegyr. Vet. ix. 3, 4. 

33. Ab iirbc pulsum, ab Italia fugatum, ab 
lllyrico gppudiatum, tuis provinciis, tuis copiis, 
tuo palatio rccepisti. Eumen. in Panegyr. \'et. vii. 
[vi.] 14. 

34. Lactantius de M. P. c. 29. Yet after the rcsig- 
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nation of the purple, Constantine still continued 
to Maximian the pomp and honours of the Impe¬ 
rial dignity; and on all public occasions gave the 
right-hand place to his father-in-law. Panegyr. 
Vet. viii. 15. 

35. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 11 ] p. 82. Eumenius in Panegyr. 
Vet. vii. 16-21. The latter of these has undoubted¬ 
ly rcprf‘sented the whole affair in the most favour¬ 
able light for his sovcRign. Yet even from this par¬ 
tial narrative we may conclude that the repeated 
clemency of Constantine, and the rc-iteratcd trea¬ 
sons of Maximian, as they arc described by Lac¬ 
tantius (de M. P. c. 29,30), and copied by the mod¬ 
erns, are destitute of any historical foundation. 

3(5. Aurelius Victor, c. 40. But that lake was situ¬ 
ated on the uppr-r Pannonia, near the borders of 
Noricum; and the province of \"aleria (a name 
which the wife of Galerius gave to the drained 
country) undoubtedly lay between the Drave and 
the Oanub*' (Sextus Rufus, c. 8). I should there¬ 
fore susp(‘ct that Victor has confounded the lake 
Pelso with the Voloccan marshes, or, as they arc 
now called, the lake Sabaton. It is placed in the 
heart of \’alcria, and its pre.scnt extent is not less 
than twelve Hungarian miles (about seventy Eng¬ 
lish) in length, and two in breadth. Sec Severini 
Pannonia, 1 . i. c. 9. 

37. LactantitJS (dc Nf. P. c. 33) and Eusebius ( 1 . 
viii. c. 16) describe the symptoms and progress of 
his disorder with singular accuracy and apparent 
pleasure. 

38. If any (like the late Dr. Jortin, Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 307-356) still de¬ 
light in recording the wonderful deatlis of the per- 
sc'cutors, I would recommend to their perusal an 
admirable passage of CJrotius (Hist. 1 . vii. p. 332) 
concerning the last illness of Philip II. of Spain. 

39. Sec Kusel)ius, 1 . ix. 6, ro. Lactantius de M. 
P. c. 3(5. Zosimus is less exact, and evidently con¬ 
founds Maximian with .Maxirnin. 

40. See the eighth Panegyr. in which Kumenius 
displays, in the presence of Constantine, the mis¬ 
ery and tlie gi'atitude of the city of .\ulun. 

41. Eutropiiis, x. 2. Pancgvr. Wler. vii. 10, ii, 
12. A great number of the French voiith were like¬ 
wise exposed to the same cruel and ignominious 
death. 

4a. Julian excludes Maxentius from the banquet 
of the Cirsars with abhorrence and contempt; and 
Zosiiims ( 1 . ii. [c. 141’ p. 85^ accuses him of every 
kind of cruelly and profligacy. 

43. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 14] p. 83-85. Aurelius \ 4 c- 
tor. [Cirsar. 40.] 

44. Fhc passage of .\urclius X’^ictor (1. c.] should 
bt' read in the following manner: Primus in.stituto 
pcssimo, muiifrum S|)ecic, PatiX's Oratorfsque pecu- 
niam confern' prodigenti sibi cogeret. 

45. Panegyr. \'’et. ix. 3. Faiseb. Hist. Eccles. viiL 
14, et in Vit. Constant, i. 33, 34. Rulinus, c. 17. 
Tire virtuous matron, who stabbed herself to es¬ 
cape the violence of Ma.xcntius, was a Christian, 
wife to the prarfcct of the city, and her name was 
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Sophronia It still remains a question among the 
casuists. Whether, on such occasions, suicide is 
justifiabk ^ 

46 Praptorianis ca;dem vulgi quondam annuc rit, 
is the vague expit ssion of Auiclius Victor (C Tsar 
40] See more particular, though somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, accounts of a tumult and missacn which 
happened at Rome, in Luscbius (1 viii c 14), and 
in /osiinus (I 11 [c 13] p 84) 

47 Ste in the Pantg>rics (ix 14) a lively de¬ 
scription of the indokiKC and vain piidc of 
Maxcntius In anotlui pHct c the oiator 
obser\c.s that the. riches which Rome h id ici umu- 
latcd in a pieriod of iobo years w< u la\ ish< d by the 
tyiant on his mtrctnaiy binds rede mptis ad 
ciNilt latrociniuin manibus ingcssciit 

48 \fur the victoi> of Constantine it was uni¬ 
versally allowed that the motive of delivering the 
republic from a detested tyrant would, at any 
time, have justified his expedition into Itily 
Euseb inVit Constantin 1 1 c 2b Pamgyi Vet 
IX 2 

49 Zosimus, 1 11 [c 14] p 84, 8>3 N izarius in 
Panegyr x 7 13 

50 See Panegvi Vet ix [\iii]2 Omnibus fere 
tuis Comitibus (t Ducibus non solum ticitc mus- 
santibus, st d e ti im ap< 1 tt time ntibus contri c on- 
silia hominuni, eontr'i Hiruspicum mom 1*1 ipst 
per temet lilxrand c urbis ti mpus \t nissc sc nines 
The embassy ot th< Romans is me ntionc d only by 
/onaras (I xiii [c i ]), and bv Ck du nus (m Com- 
pend Hist p 270 |cd Pans vol 1 p 47^ id 
Bonn]) but thos< modi in Cjrttks hid tin oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting miny wiitirs whieh hive 
since bitn lost, among which wt may iickon tin 
Life of Constantine by Piaxagoris Photius 
(p b:^) has made a short < xtrai t fiom that histor¬ 
ical work 

51 7 o irnus (1 ii [c i*)] p 8b) has given us this 
curious account of the foiees on both sid« s He 
makes no mention of any naval irm inents, 
though w( arc assured (Pmegyr \ct ix 2rj) that 
the w ir was carrii d on by sea is vvi 11 as bv 1 ind 
and that thi fliet of Constintine took posse ssion of 
Sardinia, Corsica, and the ports of It ily 

52 Pam gyi Vet ix j It is not stiipi ising th it 
the orator should dimmish thi numbcis with 
which his sovi rc ign ai hit ved the ronc|ui st ol Italy 
but It appears <iom< what singulir thU hi should 
esteem the tyrant s army it no moit than 100,000 
men 

53 The three principil passage s ot the \lps Ix- 
tween Gaul and Italy aic those of Mount St Ber¬ 
nard, Mount Ct nis, and Mount G< m vre 1 radi 
tion, and a resemblance of names ( \lpf\ Pfnmna)^ 
had assigned the first of thi sc for tin maich of 
Hannibal (see Simler dt Alpibus) fhi C he v ilii r 
de Folard (Polyb tom iv ) and M d Anvilk h ivt 
led him over Mount G< nevrt But notwithstand¬ 
ing the authority of an expi rienccd officer and a 
learned geographer, the pn tensions of Mount 
Gems arc supported in a spi c loiis, not to sav a con¬ 


vincing manner, by M Grosicy, Observations sur 
ritalic, tom 1 p 40, etc 

5J. La Brunette near Susc, Demont, Exiles, 
Fcncstrelles, Com, etc 

35 Sec Ammian, Marccllin xv 10 His dc- 
sciiption of the roads over the Alps is clear, live ly, 
and aecuiite 

3b /osimus as well .is Lusc bius hasten from the 
passigt of the Alps to the decisive action near 
Rome We must apply to the two Panegyrics foi 
the inteimediitc actions of Constantine 

37 1 he M irquis M ific 1 has c xamim d the sii gc 
and b ittle of Vc rona with th it dc gn c of attention 
and aecur'icv whie h w is dm to a ini morablc ac¬ 
tion th It h ippc ntd in his nitive country 1 he for 
tihi ations ol tint city eonsliuctcd b\ Gallicnus, 
were It ss exte iisivi th tn thi modern walls, and the 
amphitheatre was not included within the 11 eii 
cumferencr See Vt ion i Illustr'ita, pait 1 p 142, 
130 

38 I hey w anted e hams ioi so great a multitude 
of e iptives ind thi vvliok council was at a loss 
but the sigacious conqiuior iinigincd the h ipp> 
expedient ol converting into fetters the swoids ol 
the vuu|uishcd Pint yi \tt i\ q 

3c) P ini i,M \ I t IX 10 

bo I ite I IS ( ilamitatiim suarum indicts siippi 1 
nil b It Pine VI Vit ix 13 

bi Re nitdi i in iloiiim potius qu irn mal i diflfi 
n I)at IS the lim censun whii h laeilus pissi s on 
the supine indole nei otNitellius 

b2 1 he M n quis M ifti 1 h is made it e xtri me Iv 
piol) il>le th It ( oust intine w is still at \ e ron i th 
1st of St pte nifx I \ i> ^12 ind th it the tni nioi 1 
ble e ra of thi Indii lions w is d iti d (lom his ion 
quistofthi C s ilpini Cmil 

b^ Sit Pimgyi \tl XI ib [ix 14^] I icim 
tins ill M P e 41 

b4 Illo die hosti in Rom inoi uin esse peiituiiini 
[I act 1 i ] Iht vuif|uishid prince lx e inn cl 
couise the e ni my of Rome 

63 Ste Pam gyr \et ix 16, x 27 Thi forint 1 
of the V or iloi s mat nifii s the hoards of e 01 n w hic h 
M ixi ntiiis hid eolUited lioiri \fiita ind th 
isl inds \nd>et ifthiic is inv truth in the sc ncilv 
me nlioncd by I use bins (in V it C onstantin 1 1 r 
^b), thi Irnpi ii 1! gi inuies must have been ojx n 
only to tht soldit rs 

bb Maxi ntiLis t indc m urbe in StiAti Hubi i 
milliifeimc novini igernrm piogrissus Ann Inis 
Vicloi |di ( xsar 40] See Ctllirius Giogi ipli 
Anticj tom i p, 4b j S ixa Rubia was in ihi 
neighborhood of tht Crimiri, a trifling rivult i 
illustr itc d by the valour and \ loi lous dt ath of tl t 
three hundied 1 abii 

67 Ihe post whii h M ixt ntiiis hid taken with 
the 1 ilx r in his re u, is vtiy clearly described 1\ 
the two Pamgviists, ix ib x 28 

b8 I xceptis latrcxmii illius priims auctoiibus 
qui de sfx r it A veni \ lcx*iim qut in pugn r sumpsi 
rant te xtre torponbus Pamgyi Vet ix 17 
69 A very idle lumour soon prevailed, that 
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Maxentius, who had not taken any precaution for before the war the sister of Constantine had been 
his own retreat, had contrived a very artful snare betrothed to l^icinius. According to the younger 
to destroy the army of the pursuers; but that the Victor [Epit. c. 39], Diocletian was invited to the 
wooden bridge, which was to have been loosened nuptials; but having ventured to plead his age and 
on the approach of Constantine, unluckily broke infirmities, he received a second letter filled with 
down under the weight of the Hying Italians. M. dc reproaches for his supposed partiality to the cause 
Tillcmont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. part i. p. of Maxentius and Maximin. 

576) very seriously examines whether, in contradic- 79. Zosiinus mentions the defeat and death of 
tion to common sense, the testimony of Eusebius Maximin as ordinary events; but Lactantius ex- 
and Zosimus ought to prevail over the silence of patiates on them (de M. P. c. 45-50), ascribing 
Lactantius, Nazarius, and the anonymous but con- them to the miraculous interposition of Heaven, 
temporary orator who compost'd the ninth Pane- Licinius at that time was one of the protectors of 
gyric. the church. 

70. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 15, i^.] p. 86-88, and the 80. Lactantius de M. P. c. 50. Aurelius Victor 

two Panegyrics, the former of which was pro- touches on the different conduct of Liciniu.s, and of 

nounced a few months afUTwards, afford the clear- Constantine, in the use of victory. 

est notion of this great battle. Lactantius, Euse- 81. ' 1 ‘he sensual appetites of Maximin were grat- 
bius, and even the Epitomes, supply si*vcral useful ified at the expense of his subjects. His eunuchs, 

hints. who forced away wives and virgins, examined 

71. Zosimus, the enemy of Constantine, allows their naked charms with anxious curiosity, lest any 

(1. ii. [c. 17I p. 88) that only a few of the fiiends of pait of their body should l)t: found unworthy of the 
Maxentius were put to death; but we may remark roval embraces. Coyness and disdain were consid- 
the expressive passage of Nazarius (Paiiegyr. Vet. en d as treason, and the obstinate fair one was 
x. 6): Omnibus qui lalx'factari statuin ejus pot<*r- condemned to be drowned. A custom was gradu- 
ant cum stirpe delctis. I’he other orator (Panegyr. allv introduced that no person should marr>' a 
Vet. ix. 20, 21) contents himself with obsin-ving W'ilc without the permission of the emperor, “ut 

that Cxmstantine, when he cntired Rome, did not ipw in omnibus nuptis pra-gustator csset**. Lac- 

irnitate the cruel massacres of C’inna, of Marius, or tantius dc M. P. c. 38. 

of Sylla. 82. Lactantius de M. P. c. 39. 

72. See the two Panegyrics, and the laws of this 83. Diocletian at last sent cognatum suum, 
and the ensuing year, in the Theotlosian Code. quendam militarcin ac potentem virurn, to inter- 

73. Panegyr. Vet. ix. 20. Lactantius de M. P. c. rede in favour of his daughter (Lactantius de M. 

44. Maximin, who was confessedly the eldest P. c. 41). VVe are not sufficiently acquainted with 

C:.rsar, claimed, with some show of reason, the the history of these times to point out the |x*rson 
first rank among the Augusli. who was employed. 

74. Adhuc cuncta opera quic magnifier cons- 84. \"aleria quoque per varias provincias quin- 

truxerat, urbis fanuni, atque basilicam, Flavii dccim mensibus plebc*io cultu pervagata. Liictan- 
ineritis patres sacravere. Aurelius \’ictor. (dc tins dc M. P. c. 51. 1 here is some doubt whether 

C^-rsar. 40.] With regaril to th<* theft of I'rajan’s we should compute the fifteen months from the 

trophies, consult Flaiuinius \*acca, apud Mont- nioiiit iit of her exile, or from that of her escape, 
faucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 250, and l*Antiquit6 "Ihe expression of piriai^ata seems to denote the 
Expliqu6c of the latter, tom. iv. p. 171. latter; but in that case we must suppose that the 

73. Pr.Ttoria* legioncs ac .subsidia factionibiis tivalise of Lactantius was wiitten after the first 

aptiora quaiii urbi Roni.r, sublata iK'uitus; simul civil war between Licinius and Constantine. See 
anna atque usus indunienti inilitaiis. Aurelius CJuper, p. 254. 

Victor. [ 1 . c.J Zosiinus (I. ii. fc. 17I p- 8q) mentions 83. Ita illis piidicitia et conditio exitio fuit. Lac- 
this fact as an historian, and it is very pompously tantius d<’ M. P. c. 51. He relates the misfortunes 
cei»*brated in the ninth Panegvric. of th<* innocent wife and daughter of Diocletian 

71). Ex omnibus piovinciis optiinates viros Cu- with a very natural mixture of pity and exultation. 
ria‘ tua* pigneraveris; ut Scnaliis dignitas . . . cx 86. The cuiious reader who consults the \ alc- 
totius Orbis flore consistcral. Nazarius in Pancgvr. sian Tidgmcnt, p. 713, will piobably accuse me of 
Vet. x. [ix.] 35. The word pt^nfraven^ might almost gixing a bold and licentious paraphrase; but if he 
seem maliciously chostm. C'oncerning the .stma- considers il with attention, he will acknowledge 
torial tax, si'c Zosiinus, I. ii. |c. 38] p. 11 5: the sec- that mv interpirtation is probable and consistent, 
ond title of the sixth book of the I’heodosian Ciodc, 87. Lhe situation ol /Eiiiona, or, as it is now 
with Oodefroy’s Commentary; and Memoiix‘S de called, Laybach, in C^irniola (d’Anville, Gco- 
rAcad6mic des Inscriptions, torn, wviii. p. 726. graphic Ancienne, toin. i. p. 187), may suggest a 

77. From the ’Fheodosian Code we mav now conjecture. As it lav to the norlh-<‘ast of the Julian 

begin to trace the motions of the einiK'rors; but the Alps, that important territory became a natural 
dates both of time and place have frequently been object of dispuK* between the sovereigns of Italy 
altered by the carelessness of transcribers. and of lllyriciim. 

78. Zosimus ( 1 . ii. [c. 17J p. 89) obse rves, that 88. Cibalis or Cibalx (whose name is still pre- 
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served in the obscure ruins of Swilei) was situated 
about fifty miles from Sirmium, the capital of 
lllyricum, and about one hundred from Tauru- 
num, or Belgrade, and the conflux of the Danube 
and the Save. ^Die Roman garrisons and cities on 
those rivers are finely illustrated by M. d’Anville, 
in a memoir inserted in TAcademic des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xxviii. 

89. Zosimus ( 1 . ii. [c. 18] p. 90, 91) gives a very 
particular account of this battle; but the descrip¬ 
tions of Zosimus are rhetorical rather than mili¬ 
tary. 

90. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 19] p. 92, 03. Anonym. 
Valesian. p. 713. The Epitomes furnish some cir¬ 
cumstances; but they frequently confound the two 
wars between Licinius and Constantine. 

91. Petrus Patricius in Excerpt. Legat. p. 27 
[ed. Paris; p. 19, ed. Ven.; p. 129, rd. Bonn]. If it 
should be thought that yiLfxfipos signifies more 
properly a son-in-law, we might conjecture that 
Constantine, assuming the name as well as the 
duties of a father, had adopted his voungcr broth¬ 
ers and sisters, the children of 1 heodora. But in 
the best authors y&fjfipos sometimes signifies a hus¬ 
band, sometimes a father-in-law, and sometimes a 
kinsman in general. See Spanheim Observat. ad 
Julian. Orat. i. p. 72. 

92. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 20] p. 93. Anonym. Vale¬ 
sian, p. 713. Eutropius, X. 4. Aurehus Victor, 
Euseb. in Chron. [An. CCCXVIIL] Sozomen, 1 . i. 
c. 2. Four of these writers affirm that the piomotion 
of the Caesars was an article of the tieaty. It is how¬ 
ever certain that the younger Constantine and 
Licinius were not yet born; and it is highly prob¬ 
able that the promotion was made the ist of 
March, a.d. 317. The treaty had piobably stipu¬ 
lated that the two Caesars might be created by the 
western, and one only by the eastern emperor; but 
each of them reserved to himself the choice of the 
persons. 

93. Codex Tlieodosian, 1 . xi. tit. 27, tom. iv. p. 
188, with Godefroy’s observations. Sec likewise, 1 . 
V. tit. 7, 8. 

94. Omnia foris placida domi prospera, annons 
ubertatc, fructuum copiA, etc. Panegyr. Vet. x. 38. 
This oration of Nazarius was pronounced on the 
day of the Quinquennalia of the Cacsais, the 1st of 
March, ^.d. 321, 

95. See the edict of Constantine, addressed to 
the Roman people, in the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. 
tit. 24, tom. iii. p. 189. 

96. His son very fairly assigns the true reason of 
the repeal. **Ne sub specie atrocioris judicii aliqua 
in ulciscendo criminc dilatio nasccrctur.” Cod. 
Theod. tom. iii. p. 193. 

97. Eusebius (in Vit 4 Constant. 1 . iii. c. i) 
chooses to affirm that in the reign of this hero the 
sword of justice hung idle in the hands of the mag¬ 
istrates. Eusebius himself ( 1 . iv. c. 29, 34) and the 
Theodosian Code will inform us that this excessive 
lenity was not owing to the want either of atrocious 
criminals or of penal laws. 


98. Nazarius in Panegyr. Vet. x. [36]. The vic¬ 
tory of Crispus over the Alemanni is expressed on 
some medals. 

99. See Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 21] p. 93, 94; though 
the narrative of that historian is neither clear nor 
consistent. Ihc Panegyric of Optatianus (c. 32) 
mentions the alliance of the Sarmatians witli the 
Carpi and Getar, and points out the several fields of 
battle. It is supposed that the Sarmatian games, 
celebrated in the month of November, derived 
their origin from the success of this war. 

100. In the Cacsais of Julian (p. 329. Commen- 
taire de Spanheim, p. 232). Constantine boasts 
that he had lecovercd the province (Dacia) which 
Trajan had subdued. But it is insinuated by 
Silenus that the conquests of Constantine were like 
the gardens of Adonis, whu h fade and wither al¬ 
most the moment they appear. 

101. Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 21. I know 
not whether we may entirely depend on his au¬ 
thority. Such an alliance has a very recent air, and 
scarcely is suited to the maxims of the beginning 
of the fourth ccntui y. 

102. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . i. c. 8. This 
passage, however, is taken from a general decla¬ 
mation on the greatness of Constantine, and not 
fiom any paiticular account of the Gothic war. 

103. Constantinus tamen, vir ingens, et omnia 
efficere nitr ns qua* ammo pra.*parasst*t, simul pnn- 
cipatum totius orbis affectans, Licinio bellum in- 
tulit. Eutropius, x. 5 [4]. Zosimus, 1 . li. [c. 18] p. 
8g. '1 he re^isons which they have assigned for tht* 
first civil war may, with more propriety, be ap¬ 
plied to the second. 

104. Zosimus, I. ii. [c. 22] p. 94, 95. 

105. Constantine was very attentive to the piivi- 
leges and comforts of his lellow-veterans (Convet- 
crani), as he now began to style them. See the 
Theodosian Code, 1. vii. tit. 10, tom. li. p. 419, 429. 

loO. Whilst the Athenians maintained the em¬ 
pire of the sea, their fleet consisted of three, and 
afterwards of foui, hundred galleys of three ranks 
of oars, all completely equipped and ready lot 
immediate service. J he aisc'nal in the port of 
Pineus had cost the republic a thousand talents, 
about two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds. 
See Thucydides de Bel. Pelopon. 1 . ii. c. 13; and 
Meursius de Tortuna Attica, c. 19. 

107. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 22] p. 95, 96. This gn'at 
battle is described in the Valesian fragment (p. 
714) [ad fin. Amm. Marcell. vol. ii. p. 300, ed. 
Bip.j in a clear though concise manner. ‘Tacinius 
vero circum Hadrianopohn maximo exercitu latc- 
ra ardui montis implcverat, illuc toto agmine Con¬ 
stantinus inflexit. Cum bellum teirA marique tra- 
heretur, quamvis per arduum suis nitentibus, atta- 
men discipline militari et felicitate, Constantinus 
Licinii confusum et sine ordinc agentem vicit exer- 
citum; Icviter fcmorc sauciatus.” 

108. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 24] p. 97, 98. The current 
always sets out of the Hellespont; and when it is 
assisted by a north wind, no vessel can attempt the 
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passage. A south wind renders the force of the cur¬ 
rent alnaost imperceptible. See Tournefort’s Voy¬ 
age au Levant. Let. xi. 

109. Aurelius Victor, [de Caesar, c. 41.] Zosi- 
mus, 1 . ii. Ic. 25] p. 93. According to the latter, 
Martinianus was Magister OfHcioruin (he uses the 
Latin app(*llation in Greek). Some* medals seem to 
intimate that during his short reign he received the 
title of Augustus. 

no. Eusebius (in Vit^ Constantin. 1. ii. c. 16, 
17) ascribes this decisive victory to the pious pray¬ 
ers of the emperor. 'Fhe Valesian fragment (p. 
714) [Ainm. Marcell. vol. ii. p. 301, cd. Bip.J 
mentions a body of Gothic au.\iliaries, under 
their chief Aliquaca, who adhered to the party of 
Licinius. 


111. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 28] p. 102. Victor Junior 
in Epitome, [c. 41.] Anonym. Valesian, p. 714. 

112. (Ik>ntra religionem sacrament! Thessaloni- 
C£e privatus occisus est. Eutropius, x. 6 [4]; and 
his evidence is confirmed by Jerome (in Chronic.), 
as well as by Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 28] p. 102. The Valc- 
sian writer is the only one who mentions the sol¬ 
diers, and it is Zonaras alone who calls in the assis¬ 
tance of the senate. F2usebius prudently slides over 
this delicate transaction. But Sozomen, a century 
afterwards, ventures to assert the treasonable 
practices of Licinius. 

113. Sf*c the Thcodosian Code, 1 . xv. tit. 15, 
tom. V. p. 404, 403. These edicts of Constantine 
betray a degree of passion and precipitancy very 
unbecoming the character of a lawgiver. 


Chapter XV 


1. Dum Assyrios penes, Medosque, ct Persas 
Oriens fuit, dcsfx’ctissima pars .servientium. Tacit. 
Hist. V. 8. Herodotus, who visited Asia whilst it 
obeyed the last of those empires, slightly mentions 
the S’Ttans of Palestine, who, according to their 
own confession, had received from Egypt the rite 
of circumcision. See 1 . ii. c. 104. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, 1 . \ 1 . fCclog. i, vol. ii. p. 
542, cd. VVcisseling.] Dion C^as^ius, 1 . xxxvii. [c. 16] 

р. 121. ‘lacit. Hist. V. i-Q. Justin, xxxvi, 2, 3. 

3. J'radidit arcanoqutccunque voluinine Nfoses: 
Non rnonstrare vias eadem nisi sacra eolenti, 
Qua!‘situni ad fontem solo.s dcducerc verpos. 

fJuvenal, Sat. \iv. 102.] 

The letter of this law is not to l)c hjiiiid in the pres¬ 
ent volume of Moses. But the wise, the humane 
Maiinonides opc*nly teaches that, if an idolater lall 
into the water, a Jew ought not to save him fiom 
instant death. Sec Basnage, Ilistoire des Juifs, 1 . vi. 

с. 28 [ 1 . V. e. 24]. 

4. A Jewish sc*ct, which indulged themselves in a 
sort of occasional conformity, derived from Herod, 
by whose example and authority they had been 
seduced, the name of Herodians, But their num¬ 
bers were so inconsiderable, and their duration so 
short, that Josc'phus hiis not thought them worthy 
of his notice. See Piideaux's Connection, vol. ii. 
p. 285. 

5. Cicero pro Flacco, c. 28. 

6. Philo de Lc'gatinnc. Augustus left a founda¬ 
tion for a ]x;rpK.‘tuul saerifiee. Yet he approved of 
the neglect which his giandson Caius expiessed 
towards the temple of Jerusalem. Sec Sueton. in 
August, c 93, and Casaiibon's notes on that 
passage. 

7. Sec in particular, Joseph. Antiquit. xvii. 6, 
xviii. 3; and De Bell. Judaic, i. 33, and ii. 9, edit. 
Havercamp. 

8. Jussi a Caio Cesare, efTigiem ejus in teniplo 
locarc, arma potius sumpsere. Tacit. Hist. v. 9. 
Philo and Josephus give a very circumstantial, but 


a very rhetorical, account of this transaction, 
whkh exceedingly perplexed the governor of 
Syria. At the first mention of this idolatrous pro¬ 
posal king Agrippa fainted away, and did not re¬ 
cover his senses until the thiid day. 

9. For the cnurneralion of the S>Tian and Ara¬ 
bian deities, it may be obst^rved that Milton has 
comprised in one hundred and thirty very beauti¬ 
ful lines the two large and learned syntagmas 
which Sclden had composed on that abstruse 
subject. 

10. “How long will this people provoke me? 
and how long will it be ert‘ they believe me, for all 
the sfgns which I have shown among them^’* 
(Numbeis \iv. 11.) It w'ould be easy, but it would 
be unlxcoming, to justify the complaint of the 
Deity from the whole tenor of the Mosaie history. 

11. All that relates to the Jewish proselytes has 
been very ably treated by Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 
1. v. c. b, 7. 

12. Sec Exod. .xxxiv, 23, I>*ut. xvi. 16, the com¬ 
mentators, and a very sensible note in the Uni¬ 
versal History, vol. i. p. boj, edit. fol. 

13. When Poinpey, using or abusing the right of 
conipiest, entered into the Holy of Holies, it was 
observed with amazement, “Nulla intus Drum 
efligie, vacuam si'dein et inania arcana.’* Tacit. 
Hist. V. 9. It was a popular saying, with regard to 
the Jews, 

Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen adorant. 

14. .\ second kind of eireumcision w'as inflicted 
on a Samaritan or Egyptian prosedyte. The sullen 
indifference of the Talmudists, with respect to the 
conversion of strangers, may be seen in Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifes, 1 . v. c. 6. 

15. 'Ihcse arguments were urged with great in¬ 
genuity by the Jt w Orobio, and refuted with equal 
ingenuity and canduui by the Christian Limborch. 
See the Arnica Collatio (it well deserves that 
name), or account of the dispute beUvecn them. 

16. Jesus . . . circumcisiis erat; cibis utebatur 
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Judaicis; vcstit(!k simili; purgatos scabie mittcbat 
ad saccrdotes; Pasrhata et alios dies festos religiose 
observabat: si quos sanavit sabbatho, ostmdit 
non tantum ex lege, sod ct ex receptis st'ntcntis, 
talia opera sabbatho non interdicta. Grotius de 
Veritate Rcligionis Christianse, 1 . v. c. 7. A little 
afterwards (c. 12) he expatiates on the condescen¬ 
sion of the apostles. 

17. Pacnc oinnes Christum l>eum sub legis ob- 
servationc credebant. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. 
See Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast, 1 . iv. c. 5. 

18. Mosheim dc Rebus Christianis ante Con- 
stantinum Magnum, p. 153. In this niasteily per¬ 
formance, which 1 shall often have occasion to 
quote, he enters much more fully into the state of 
the primitive church than he has an oppoitunity 
of doing in his General History. 

19. £us(‘bius, 1 . iii. c. 3. Le Clcrc, Hist. Eccle¬ 
siast. p. 605. During this occasional absence, the 
bishop and chuich of Pella still retained th<‘ title of 
Jerusalem. In the same manner, th<* Roman pon¬ 
tiffs resided seventy years at Avignon; and the pa¬ 
triarchs of Alexandria have long since transfeired 
their episcopal seat to Cairo. 

20. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixix, fc. 12]. 'Ehe exile of the 
Jewish nation from Jerusalem is attested by Aiisto 
of Pella (apud Euseb. 1 . iv. c. b), and is mentioned 
by several ecclesiastical writers; though some of 
them too hastily extend this interdiction to the 
whole country of Palestine. 

21. Eusebius, 1 . iv. c. 6. Sulpicius Severus, ii. 31. 
By comparing their unsatisfactory accounts, Mos¬ 
heim (p. 327, etc.) has drawn out a very distinct 
representation of the ciicumstances and motives 
of this revolution. 

22. Le Clerc (Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 477, 535) seems 
to have collected from Eubcbips, Jerome, Epipha- 
nius, and other writers, all the piincipal ciicum¬ 
stances that relate to the Nazarenes or Cbioiiites. 
The nature of their opinions soon divided them 
into a stricter and a milder sect; and there is some 
reason to conjecture that the family of Jesus Chiist 
remained members, at least, of the latter and more 
moderate party. 

23. Some writers have been phrased to create an 
Ebion, the imaginary author of their s<*ct and 
name. But we can more safely rely on the learned 
Eusebius than on the vehement lertullian, or the 
credulous Epiphanius. According to Le Clerc, the 
Hebrew word Ebjonim may be translated into 
Latin by that of Paupere^. Sec Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 

477. 

24. Sec the very curious Dialogue of Justin 
Martyr with the Jew Tryphon. 1 he conference be¬ 
tween them was held at Ephesus, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, and about twenty yeais after the 
return of the church of Pella to Jerusalem. For this 
date consult the accurate note of 1 illeniont, M6- 
moires Eccl^siastiques, tom. ii. p. 511. 

25. Of all the systems of Christianity, that of 
Abyssinia is the only one which still adheres to the 
Mosaic rites (Geddea’s Church History of ^Ethio¬ 


pia, and Dissertations dc La Grand sur la Relation 
du P. Lobo). The eunuch of the queen Candace 
might suggest sonic suspicions; but as we arc 
assured (Socrates, i. 19; Sozomen, ii. 24; Ludol- 
phus, p. 281) that the iEthiopians were not con¬ 
verted till the fourth century, it is more reasonable 
to believe that they respected the sabbath, and 
distinguished the forbidden meats, in imitation of 
the Jews, who, in a very eai ly period, were seated 
on both sides of the Red Sea. Circumcision had 
bt'cn practised by the most ancient /Ethiopians, 
from motives of health and cleanliness, which 
.st'em to Ix' explained in the Recherches Philoso- 
phiques sur les Amf'ricains, tom. ii. p. 117. 

26. Beausobn*, Histoire du Manich^isme, 1 . i. c. 
3, has slated theii objections, particularly those ol 
I'austus, the adveisaiy of Augustin, with the most 
learned impaitiality. 

27. Apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia in 
prompt A: adversus omnes alios hostile odium. 
Tacit. Hist. V. 5. Siiiely Tacitus had seen the Jews 
with too favourable an eye. 'The pcnusal of Jos<*- 
phus must have destroyed the antithesis. 

28. Di. Bui net (Archieologia, 1 . ii. c. 7) has dis¬ 
cussed the fust chaptf rs ol Genesis with too nuu h 
Wit and freedom. 

20. 1 he milder Gnostics considered Jehovah, 
the Cn atoi, as a Bt ing of a mixed nature between 
God and tlw* Dannon. Othcis confounded him 
with the i vil piinciple. Consult the v'cond centuiy 
ol the general histoiv of Mosheim, which gists a 
very distimt, though com is(‘, account of tin u 
stiange opinions on this snl)]ect 

30. Sc'e Be ausobie, 1 list, du Manic heisme, Lie. 
4 Origen and St. \ugusiiii wcic among tht 
alkgorists. 

31. Iligesippus, ap. Fuseb. 1. iii. 32; iv. 22. 
Clemens Altxandiin. Stiomat. vii 17. 

32. In the account of the (rnostics of the sc'cond 
and third centunt s, Mosiv'im is ingenious anti 
candid, Le Clerc dull, but exact; Beausobre almost 
always an apologist, and it is much to l)e feaic d 
that the piimitivc fathers arc very frequently 
calumnicitois. 

33. Ste the catalogues of Ii'en.rus and Epipha¬ 
nius. It must indt'ed Ijc allowed that tho.st‘ wiitcis 
were inclined to multiply tlic number of sects 
which opposed the uni/y of the church. 

34. Eusc bins, 1 . iv. c. i 3. Sozornc n, 1 . ii. c. 32. 
Sec in Baylc, in the artic le of Afarcion^ a curious di - 
tail of a dispute on that subject. It should sc'eni 
that some ol the Gnostics (the Basilidians) declined, 
and even refused, the honour of martyrdom. TliVir 
reasons were singular and abstruse. Mosheim, 
P- 

33. Sc*e a very I'eniaikable passage of Origen 
(Proc'm. ad Lucam.). 'That indefatigable wiiler, 
who had consumed his life in the study of th^ 
Sciiptuies, relies for their authenticity on the in¬ 
spired authority of the church. It was impossible 
that the Gnostics could receive our present Gos¬ 
pels, many parts of which (particularly in the 
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resurrection of Christ) are directly, and as it might 
seem designedly, pointed against their favourite 
tenets. It is therefore somewhat singular that 
Ignatius (Epist. ad Smyrn. Patr. Apostol. tom. ii. 

р. 34) should choose to employ a vague and 
doubtful tradition, instead of quoting the certain 
testimony of the evangelists. 

30. Faeiunt favos et vespa*; faciunt ecclesias et 
Marrionitfc, is the strong expression of Tertullian, 
which I am obliged to quote from memory. | Adv. 
Marcion, iv. 5I In the time of Epiphanius (adveis. 
H«eres<*.s, p. 302 [ed. Paris, 1622]) the Marcionites 
were very numerous in Italy, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Persia. 

37. Augustin is a memorable instance of this 
gradual progre-ss from reason to faith. Ib- was, do¬ 
ling several years, engaged in the Manieh.'ean 
sect. 

38. I’he unanimous sentiment of the piimitivc 
church is very clearly explained by Justin Martyr, 
Apolog. Major (c. 25, p. 59, ed. Bt'ned.l; by 
Athenagoras, Legat. c. 22, etc.; and by I-artan- 
tius, Institut. Divin. ii. 14-19. 

39. 'reitullian (Apolog. c. 23) alleges the con¬ 
fession of the d.enions themselves as often as they 
wen* torinent<-d by tht* (Christian exorcists. 

40. 'l‘»M tullian has \vi ilten a most severe treatist' 
against idolatry, toeaution his brethienagainst the 
hourly danger of inclining that guilt. Reeogita .sil- 
vam, et quant;r latitant spina*. De CoronA Militis. 

с. 10. 

41. rhe Roman si'nate was always held in a 
tenipli* orconsi’crated place (Aldus (ieJIius, xiv. 7). 
Before- they entered on busin<-ss, ev< ry .M*nator 
diopfx-d some wine and frankincense on the altar. 
Sueton. in August, c. 35. 

42. See Terlullian, He .S|x-ctaeulis. 'I his severe 
refoimer shows no more inilulgence to a tragedy 
of Euripides than to a combat of gladiators. Ihe 
dress of the actors partii ularly ollends him. By the 
use of the lolly buskin they impiously sliive to add 
a cubit to their stature-; c. 23, 

43. 'The ancient practice of concluding tlie en¬ 
tertainment with libations may lx- found in every 
classic*. .Sex iates and .Seneca, in their Ja.st mo¬ 
ments, made* a nolile applieation of this custom. 
Postreino stagnum calid.e aqua* introiit, respergens 
proximos s<*rvoruin, acldiui vcxre, lihare sc* hc|uo- 
rem ilium Jovi Liheratoii. lac it. Annal. xv. b4. 

44. S(*e the elegant hut idolatious hvrnn of 
Catullus on the nuptials of Manlius .incl Julia. O 
Hymen, llymena'c Id! Quis hide Deocoiiipaiarier 
ausit? 

45. 'Fhe ancient funerals (in those of Misenns 
and Pallas) arc no less accurately de.scribed by 
Virgil than they are illu.strated by his commenta¬ 
tor Servius. The pile itsc'lf was an altar, the flames 
were fed with the blood of victims, and all the 
assistants were sprinkled with lu.stral water. 

48. Tertullian de Idololatria, c. 11. 

47. Sec every part of Montfaucon’s Antiquities. 
Even the reverses of the Greek and Roman coins 


were frequently of an idolatrous nature. Here, in- 
d(*ed, the scruples of the Christian were suspended 
by a stronger passion. 

48. IVrtullian de Idololatria, c. 20, 21, 22. If a 
Pagan friend (on the cx:casion perhaps of sneez¬ 
ing) used the familiar expression of “Jupiter bless 
you,” the Christian was obliged to protest against 
the divinity of Jupiter. 

49. C'onsult the most laboured work of Ovid, his 
imperfect b'asti. He finished no more than the first 
six months of the year. I'he compilation of Macro- 
bins is called the Saturnalia, but it is only a 'Small 
part of the first book that bears any relation to the 
title. 

50. Tertullian has composed a defence, or rather 
panegyric, of the rash action of a Christian soldier, 
who, by throwing aw^ay his crown of laurel, hacl 
exposed himself and his brethren to the most im¬ 
minent danger. By the mention of the emperors 
(.Sc*verus and Caratalla) it is evident, notwith¬ 
standing the wishes of M. de Tillemont, that Ter- 
tiillian composed his treatise Dc Corona long be¬ 
fore he was engaged in the errors of the Monlan- 
ists. See M^*moires F.cclesiastiques, tom. iii. p. 384. 

51. In particular, the first book of the Tusculan 
Questions, and the tR*atise De Senectutc, and the 
.Somnium Scipionis, contain, in the most beautiful 
language, everything that Grecian philosophy or 
Roman good sense could possibly suggest on this 
dark but important object. 

52. Ihe prc-cxistence of human souls, so far at 
least as that doctrine is compatible with religion, 
w'as ailopted by many of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. See Beausobre, Hist, dii Manicheisme, 1 . 
vi. c. 4. 

53. Sec Cicero pro Cluent. c. 61. Cjrsar ap. Sal¬ 
lust. de Bell. Catilin. c. 51. Juvenal. Satir. ii. 149. 

aliquid manes, ct subterranca regna, 

Nec pucri credunt, nisi qui nondum aerc 
lavantur. 

54. 'I’he el(*vc*nth book of the Odyssey gives a 
very dreary and incoherent account of the infernal 
shades. Pindar and N’irgil have embellished the 
pielure; but even those poets, though more correct 
than tht‘ir great model, are guilty of very strange 
inconsistencies. Sec Baylc, Responses aux Ques¬ 
tions d'un Provincial, part iii. c. 22. 

55 See the sixteenth epistle of the first hook of 
Hoiaie, the thirteenth Satire of Juvenal, and the 
sc'cond Satire of Persius: these popular discourses 
cxpiess the sentiment and language of the inulti- 
tuile. 

56. If wi* confine ourselves to the Gauls, we may 
obsi-rve that they intrusted not only their lives, but 
even their money, to the security of another w'orld. 
Vetus ille mos Gallorum occurrit (says Valerius 
Maximus, 1 . ii. c. 6, § 10) quos, meinoria proditum 
cst, pecunias miituas, quae his apud inferos rt'd- 
derentur, dart* solitus. The same custom is more 
darklv insinuated by Mela, I. iii. c. 2. It is almost 
needless to add that the profits of trade hold a just 
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proportion to the credit of the merchant, and that 
the Druids derived from their holy profession a 
character of responsibility which could scarcely be 
claimed by any other order of men. 

57. The right reverend author of the Divine Le¬ 
gation of Moses assigns a very curious reason for 
the omission, and most ingeniously retorts it on 
the unbelievers. 

58. See Le Clcrc (Prolegomena ad Hist. Dxle- 
siast. sect, i, e. 8). His authority seems to carry the 
greater weight, as he has written a learned and ju¬ 
dicious commentary on the books of the Old Test¬ 
ament. 

59. Joseph. Antiquitat. 1 . xiii. c. 10 [§ 5, j^.]; De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8 [§ a]. According to the most natural 
interpretation of his words, the Sadducces admit¬ 
ted only the Pentateuch; but it has pleased some 
modern critics to add the Prophets to their creed, 
and to suppose that they contented themselves 
with rejecting the traditions of the Pharisees. Dr. 
Jortin has argued that pK>int in his Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 103. 

60. This expectation was countenanced by the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, and by the 
first epistle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians. Eras¬ 
mus removes the difficulty by the help of allegory 
and metaphor; and the learned Grotius VTntures 
to insinuate, that, for wise purposes, the pious de¬ 
ception was permitted to take place. 

61. &*e Burnet’s Sacred 'Pheory, part iii, c. 5. 
This tradition may be traced as high as the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, who wrote in the first 
century, and who seems to have been half a Jew. 

62. The primitive church of Antioch computed 
almost 6000 years from the creation of the world to 
the birth of Christ. Africanus, Lactantius, and the 
Greek church have reduced that number to 5500, 
and Eusebius has contented'himself with 52(X> 
years. I’hesc calculations were formed on the Sep- 
tuagint, which was universally received during the 
six first centuries. The authority of the Vulgate 
and of the Hebrew text has determined the mod¬ 
erns, Protestants as well as Catholics, to prcf(*r a 
period of about 4000 years; though, in the study of 
profane antiquity, they often find themselves sti ali¬ 
ened by those narrow limits. 

63. Most of these pictures were borrowed from a 
misrepresentation of Isaiah, Daniel, and the Apoc¬ 
alypse. One of the grossest images may be found in 
Irenacus (1. v. [c. 23] p. 45*) led. Oxon. 1702I), the 
disciple of Papias, who had seen the apostle St. 
John. 

b4. See the second d^a^)gu*• of Justin with Try- 
phon, and the seventh book of J^actantius. It is un¬ 
necessary to allege all the intermediate fathers, as 
the fact is not disputed. Yet the curious reader may 
consult Dailld de Usu Patrum, 1 . ii. c. 4. 

65. The testimony of Justin of his own faith and 
that of his orthodox brethren, in the doctrine of a 
Millennium, is delivered in the clearest and most 
solemn manner (Dialog, cum 'fryphonic Jud. p. 
177, 1789 edit. Benedictin.). If in tiie beginning of 


this important passage there is anything like an in¬ 
consistency, we may impute it, as we think proper, 
either to the author or to his transcribers. 

66. Dupin, Biblioth^que Eccl^iastique, tom. i. 
p. 223, tom. ii. p. 366, and Mosheim, p. 720; 
though the latter of these learned divines is not al¬ 
together candid on this occasion. 

67. In the council of Laodicea (about the year 
360) the Apocalypse was tacitly excluded from the 
sacred canon by the same' churches of Asia to 
which it is addressed; and wc may learn from the 
complaint of Sulpicius Sevorus that their sentence 
had been ratihed by the greater number of Chris¬ 
tians of his time. From what causes then is the 
Apocalypse at piesent so generally received by the 
Greek, the Roman, and the Protestant churches? 
I'he following ones may be assigned:—i. The 
Grct‘ks were subdued by the authority of an im¬ 
postor, who, in the sixth centuiy, assumed the 
character of Dionysius the Areopagite. 2. A just 
apprehension that the grammarians might become 
more iinpoitant than the theologians engaged the 
council of fient to fix the seal of their infallibility 
on all the books of Scripture contained in the Latin 
Vulgate, in the number of which the Apocalypse 
was foitunately included (Fr. Paolo, Istoria del 
Concilio 'Fiidentino, 1 . 11.). 3. '1 he advantage of 
turning those mysterious piophecies against the 
Sec of Rome inspired th<* Piotestants witli uncom¬ 
mon veneration for so useful an ally. See the in¬ 
genious and c l(‘gant discourses of the- present bishop 
of Lichfield on that unpiumising subject. 

68. Lactantius (Institut. Divin. vii. 15, etc.) re¬ 
lates th<‘ dismal tale of futuiity with gieat spirit 
and eloquence. 

bq. On this suT^ject every reader of taste will be 
entertained with the third pai t of Burnet’s Sat red 
'Ihcoiy. He blends philosophy, Scripture, and tra¬ 
dition, into one magnificent system; in the descrip¬ 
tion of which he displays a strength oi fancy not 
inferior to that of Milton himself. 

70. And yet, whatever may lx* the language of 
individuals, it is still the public dextrine of all the 
Christian churches; nor can even our own lefiisc 
to admit the conclusions which must lx drawn 
from the eighth and the eighteenth of her Articles. 
The Jansenists, who have so diligently studi< d the 
works of the fathers, maintain this sentiment with 
distinguished zeal; and the learned M. dc '1 ille- 
mont never dismisses a virtuous cmpcior without 
pronouncing his damnation. Zuinglius is perhaps 
the only leader of a party who has ever adopu d 
the milder .sentiment, and he gave no less offen**^* 
to the Lutherans than to the Catholics. See Bos- 
suet, Histoire dts Variations des Eglises Protes- 
tantes, 1. ii. c. 19-22. 

71. Justin and Clemens of Alexandria allow 
that some of the philosophers were instructed bv 
the I..ogos; confounding its double signification ol 
the human reason and of the Divine Word. 

72. Tertullian, de Spectaculis, c. 30. In order to 
ascertain the degree of authority which the zealous 
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African had acquired, it may be sufficient to allege 
the testimony of Cyprian, the doctor and guide of 
all the western churches (see Prudent. Hym. xiii. 
100). As often as he applied himself to his daily 
study of the writings of Tcrtullian, he was accus¬ 
tomed to say “/)a mihi magistrum; Give me my 
master.** (Hicronym. de Viris lllustribus, tom. i. 
p, 284 (c. 53, tom. ii. p. 878, ed. Vallars.]). 

73. Notwitlistanding the evasions of Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton, it is impossible to overlook the clear traces 
of visions and inspiration which may be found in 
the apostolic fathers. 

74. Iremcus adv. Haeres. Proem, p. 3. Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton (Free Inquiry, p. 96, etc.) observes that, as 
this pretension of all others was the most difficult 
to support by art, it was the soonest given up. The 
observation suits his hypothesis. 

75. Athenagoras in Legatione. Justin Martyr, 
Cohort, ad Gentes. Tcrtullian advers. Marcionem, 
1 . iv. These descriptions are not very unlike the 
prophetic fury for which Cicero (de Divinat. ii. 
54) expresses so little reverence. 

76. Tcrtullian (Apolog. c. 23) throws out a bold 
defiance to the Pagan magistrates. Of the primi¬ 
tive miracles, the power of exorcising is the only 
one which has been assumed by Protestants. 

77. I’‘ena“us adv. Hsrrescs, 1 . ii. c. 56. 57, 1 . v. c. 
6. Mr. Uodwell (Dissertat. ad Irenacum, ii. 42) 
concludes that the second century was still more 
fertile in miracles than the first. 

78. 'Fheophilus ad Autolycum, 1 . i. p. 345, edit. 
Bi'iiedictin. Paris, 1742 |p. 35, cd. Oxon. 1684]. 

79. Dr. Middleton sent out his Introduction in 
the year 1747, published his Free Inquiry in 1749, 
and Ix'fore his death, which happened in 1750, he 
had pn*pan*d a vindication of it against his numer¬ 
ous adversaries. 

80. The university of Oxford conferred degrees 
on his opponents. From the indignation of Mos- 
heim (p. 221) we may discover the sentiments of 
the Lutheran divines. 

8t. It may seem somewhat remarkable that Ber¬ 
nard of Clairvaux, who records so many miracles 
of his friend St. Malachi, never takes any notice of 
his own, which, in their turn, however, are care¬ 
fully related by his companions and disciples. In 
the long series of ecclesiastical history, dot*s there 
exist a single instance of a saint asserting that he 
himself possessed the gift of miracles? 

82. The conversion of Constantine is the era 
which is most usually fixed by Protestants. The 
more rational divines are unwilling to admit the 
miracles of the fourth, whilst the mon* credulous 
are unwilling to reject those of the fifth century. 

83. The imputations of Gclsus and Julian, with 
the defence of the fathers, are very fairly stated by 
Spanheim, Commentairc sur Ics Osars de Julian, 
P. 468. 

84. Plin. Epist. X. 97. 

85. Tcrtullian, Apolog. c. 44. He adds, however, 
with some degree of hesitation, *‘Aut si [et] aliud, 
jam non Ghristianua.** 


86. The philosopher Peregrinua (of whose life 
and death Lucian has left us so entertaining an ac¬ 
count) imposed, for a long time, on the credulous 
simplicity of the Christians of Asia. 

87. See a very judicious treatise of Barbeyrac 
sur la Morale dcs P^res. 

88. Lactant. Institut. Divin. 1 . vi. c. 20, 21, 22, 

89. Consult a work of Clemens of Alexan^ia, 
entitled The Paedagoguc, which contains the rudi¬ 
ments of ethics, as they were taught in the most 
celebrated of the Christian schools. 

90. Tcrtullian, de Sixrctaculis, c. 23. Clemenfi 
Alexandrin, Paedagog. 1 . iii. c. 8. 

qi. Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich6isme, 
1 . vii. c. 3. Justin, Gregory of Nyssa, Augustin, etc., 
strongly inclined to this opinion. 

92. Some of the Gnostic heretics were more con¬ 
sistent; they rejected the use of marriage. 

93. See a chain of tradition, from Justin Martyr 
to Jerome, in the Morale dcs P^ires, c. iv. 6-26. 

94. See a very curious Dissertation on the Ves¬ 
tals, in the Memoires de I’Academie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. iv. p. 161-227. Notwithstanding the 
honours and rewards which were bestowed on 
thost* virgins, it was difficult to procure a sufficient 
number; nor could the dread of the most horrible 
death always restrain their incontinence. 

95. Cupiditatem procreandi aut unam scimus 
aut nullam. Minucius Felix, c. 31. Justin. Apolog. 
Major. Anthenagoras in Lcgat. c. 28. Tertullian 
de Ciiltu Femin. 1 . ii. 

96. Eusebius, 1 . vi. 8. Before the fame of Origen 
had excited envy and persecution, this extraordi¬ 
nary action was rather admired than censured. As 
it was his general practice to allegorise Scripture, 
it seems unfortunate that, in this instance only, he 
should have adopted the literal sense. 

97. Cyprian. Epist. 4, and Dodwell, Dissertat. 
Cyprianic. iii. Something like this rash attempt 
was long afterwards imputed to the founder of the 
order of FontcvTault. Bayle has amused himself 
and his readers on that very delicate subject. 

98. Dupin (Biblioth^que £ccl6siastique, tom. i. 

р. 195) gives a particular account of the dialogue 
of the ten virgins, as it was composed by Metho¬ 
dius, bishop of Tyre. The praises of virginity arc 
excessive. 

99. 'Fhc Ascetics (as early as the second century) 
made a public profession of mortifying their bod¬ 
ies, and of abstaining from the use of Aesh and 
wine. Mosh<'iin, p. 310. 

100. See the Morale dcs P^rcs. The same pa¬ 
tient principles have been revived since the Ref¬ 
ormation by the Socinians, the modern Anabap¬ 
tists, and the Quakers. Barclay, the Apologist of 
the Quakers, has protected his brethren bv the 
authority of the primitive Christians; p. ‘>42-549. 

101. Tcrtullian, Apolog. c. 21; De Idololatri^, 

с. 17, i8. Origen contra Olsum, 1 . v. p. 253 [c. 33, 
tom. i. p. 602, cd. Bened.], 1 . vii. p. 349 [c. 26, p, 
71a], I. viii. p. 433-428 [c. 68 sq. p. 793 sq.}. 

102. Tcrtullian (de Coron^ Militis, c. ii) sug- 
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gested to them the expedient of deserting; a coun¬ 
sel which, if it had been generally known, was not 
very proper to conciliate the favour of the emper¬ 
ors towards the Christian sect. 

103. As well as we can judge from the mutilated 
representation of Origen ( 1 . viii. p. 423 fc. 73, tom. 
i. p. 796, ed. Bened.]), his adversary, Gelsus, had 
urged his objection with great force and candour. 

104. The aristocratical party in France, as well 
as in England, has strenuously maintained the di¬ 
vine origin of bishops. But the Calvinistical pres¬ 
byters were impatient of a sujxTior; and tlic 
Roman Pontiff refused to acknowledge an equal. 
See Fra Paolo. 

105. In the history of the Christian hierarchy, I 
have, for the most part, followed the learned and 
candid Mosheim. 

106. For the prophets of the primitive church, 
see Mosheim, Dissertationes ad Hist. Eccles. per- 
tinentes, tom. ii. p. 132-208. 

107. See the epistles of St. Paul, and of Clemens, 
to tlic Corinthians. 

108. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 1 . vii, 

109. See Jerome ad Titum, c. i. and F.pistol. 85 
(in the Benedictine edition, loi) [Ep. 146, ed. 
Vallars. tom. i. p. 1074], and the elaborate apol¬ 
ogy of Blondel, pro sentential Hieronyini. The an¬ 
cient state, as it is dcscribt'd by Jerome, of the 
bishop and presbyters of Alexandria, receives a 
remarkable confirmation from the patriarch Eu- 
tychius (Annal. tom. i. p. 330, Vers. Pocock); 
whose testimony 1 know not how to reject, in spite 
of all the objections of the learned P<‘arson in his 
Vindieix Ignatians, partd. c. ii. 

no. See the introduction to the Apocalypse. 
Bishops, under the name of angels, were alieady 
instituted in the seven cities of Asia. And yet the 
epistle of Clemens (which is probably of as ancient 
a date) does lyjt lead us to discover any traces of 
episcopacy either at Corinth or Rome. 

111. Nulla Ecclesia sine Episcopo, has been a 
fact as well as a maxim since the time of iVrtullian 
and lrena*us. 

112. MtvT we have pass(‘d the difficulties of the 
first cemtury, we find the episcopal government 
universally established, till it was interrupted by 
the republican genius of the Swiss and German 
reformers. 

113. Sec Mosheim in the first and second cen¬ 
turies. Ignatius (ad Smyrmeos, c. 8, etc.) is fond of 
exalting the episcopal dignity. Le Clerc (Hist. Ec¬ 
cles. p. 569) very bluntly censures his conduct. 
Mosheim, with a more critical judgment (p. 161), 
suspects the purity even of the smaller epistles. 

114. Nonne et Laici sacerdotes sumus? Tertul- 
lian. Exhort, ad Castitat. c. 7. As the human heart 
is still the same, several of the observations which 
Mr. Hume has made on Enthusiasm (Essays, vol. 
i. p. 76, quarto edit.) may be applied even to real 
inspiration. 

115. Acta Concil. Carthag. apud and Cyprian, 
edit. Fell, p. 158. This council was composed of 


cighty-seven bishops from the provinces of Mauri¬ 
tania, Numidia, and Africa; some presbyters and 
deacons assisted at the assembly; prsesente plebis 
maxima parte. 

116. Aguntur pmpterea per Grarcias illas, certis 
in locis concilia, etc. Tertullian de Jejuniis, c. 13. 
'I'he African mentions it as a recent and foreign 
institution. The coalition of the Christian churches 
is very ably explained by Mosheim, p. 164-170. 

117. Cyprian, in his admired treatise De Uni- 
tate Fxrclesia', p. 75-86 |p. 108, ed. Oxon.]. 

118. We may appeal to the whole tenor of Cy¬ 
prian’s conduct, of iiis dcx-trinc, and of his epistles. 
Le Clerc, in a short lafe of Cyprian (BibliothAque 
Universelle, tom. xii. p. 207-378), has laid him 
open with great freedom and accuracy. 

iiq. If Novatiis, Fclii issimus, etc., wliom the 
bishop of Carth.igc expelled from his church, and 
from Africa, were not the most detestable monsters 
of wickedness, the /cal of Cyprian must occasion¬ 
ally have pr«‘vailcd over his veracity. For a veiy 
just account of these obscuie quarrels, see Mos- 
heiin, p. 407-512. 

120. Mosheim, p. 269, 57.J.. Dupin, Antiquic 
Eccles. Disciplin. p. 19, 20. 

121. lertulhan, in a chstiuct treati.se, has pleaded 
against the hei<‘tics the* right of prescription, as it 
was held by the apostolic chiirchts. 

122. 'Ihe jouiney ol St. Peter to Rome is men¬ 
tioned by most of the anc lents (see Eusebius, ii 25), 
maintained by all the (Catholics, allowed by soim 
Protestants (s« e IVaison and Drrdwell de Siuctss. 
Episcop. Roman.), but has been vigorously at¬ 
tacked by Spanheiin (Miscellanea Sacra, lii. 3). 
According to father Harduuin, th<‘ monks ol tiu 
thirteenth century, who composc'd the Amc-iil, 
represented St. PeKT under the alKgorical ch«u- 
acter of the 'I lojan hero. 

123. It is in French only that the famous .illu¬ 
sion to St. Petei’s name is exact. 1 u cs Pteircy sur 
cette pietre .—Ihe same is impcTfect in Greek, 
Latin, Italian, etc., and totally unintelligible in 
our ieutonic languages. 

124. Irenfeiis adv. ILrreses, iii. 3; Tertullian de 
Pricscription, c. 3b; and Cyprian Epistol. 27, 55, 
71, 75. I/; Clerc (Hist. Eccles. p. 764) and Mos¬ 
heim (p. 258, 578) labour in the interpretation ol 
these passages. But the loosr* and rhetorical stylt 
of the fathers often appears favourable to the pit- 
tensions of Rome. 

125. See the sharp epistle from Firmliianus, 
bishop of Cafsarca, to Stephen, bishop of Rome, 
ap. Cyprian. Epistol. 75. 

126. Concerning this dispute of the rc-baptisin 
of heretics, sc‘e the epistles of Cyprian, and the sev¬ 
enth book of Eiiflcbius. 

127. For the origin of these words, see Mosheim, 
p. 141. Spanheim, Hist. Ecclesiast. p. 633. 'J'he dis¬ 
tinction of Clerus and Latent was established before 
the time of Tertullian. 

128. The community instituted by Plato is more 
perfect than that which Sir Thomas More had 
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imagined for his Utopia. The community of wom¬ 
en, and that of temporal goods, may be consid¬ 
ered as inseparable parts of the same system. 

129. Joseph Antiquitat. xviii. 2 |c. i, § 5, cd. 
Oxon. 1720]. Philo, de Vit. Contemplativ. 

130. See the Acts of the Apostles, c. 2, 4, 5, with 
Grotius’s Commentary. Mosheira, in a particular 
dissertation, attacks the common opinion with 
very inconclusive arguments. 

131. Justin Martyr, Apolog. Major, c. 89. Tcr- 
tiillian, Apolog. c. 39. 

132. Iren:rus ad Ha‘res. 1 . iv. c. 26, 34. Origen 
in Nnin. Horn. ii. Cyprian dc Unitat. Ecclcs. 
Coiistitut. Aposlol. 1 . ii. c. 34., 3*}, with the notes of 
(^otelc riiis. riie Constitutions introduce this divine 
prec<*pt by declaring that priests are as much 
alM^ve kings as the soul is above the body. Among 
the titliable articles, they enumerate corn, wine, 
oil, and wool. On this interesting subject, consult 
Piideaux’s History of Tithes, and Fra Paolo dellc 
Materie Beneficiarie; two writers of a very differ¬ 
ent (haracler. 

133. I he sam<* opinion, which prevailed about 
the year one thousand, was protluctive of the same 
eflects. Most of the donations express their motive, 
“appropinquante mundi fine.” See Mosheim’s 
(;e"'-i t Histuiy of the (Church, vol. i. p. 457. 

134. Tuni sumina cura est fratribus 
(L't s<*rino testatur loquax) 

Offerre fundis \cnditis, 

Sestertiorum inillia. 

Addicta avorum pr.etlia 
Frrdis sub auctionibus, 

Successor exheres gemit, 

Sanctis egens par<'ntibus. 

H.ec occuluntur abditis 
Ecclesiarum in angulis. 

Lt summa pietas I'reditur 
Nud.in* dulccs liberos. 

Prudent, irtpl o-re^di^wi'. Hymn 2 
Iv. 73, 

'I hr subsequent conduct of the deacon Laurence 
only proves how pioprr a use was made of the 
w(‘altii of the Roman chinch; it was undoubtedly 
very considi-rablc; but Fra Paolo (c. 3) appi*ars to 
exagg<‘rale when he supposes that the succe ssors of 
Coinmodus were urged to persecute the Christians 
bv their own avarice, or that of their Praetorian 
pr.e frets. 

rjr,. Cyprian, Fpistol. G2. 

13b. 'I'ertullian de Pr.TScriptione, c. 30. 

137. Diocletian gave a resciipt, which is only a 
declaration of the old law:—“Ckilh-gium, si nullo 
Sfx-ciali privilegio subnixum .sit, h.ereditatem ca- 
pere non posse, dubiuin non est.” Fra Paolo (c. 4) 
thinks that thesi* irgulations hail Ix^en much neg¬ 
lected since the reign of X’alerian. 

138. Hist. August, p. 131. (Lampr. Alex. Sever, 
c. 40.] 'Fhe ground had been public; and was now 
ilisputed b<*tween the society of Christians and 
that of butchers. 

139. Constitut. Apostol. ii. 35. 
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140. Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 89 [p. 126, cd. 
Oxon.]. Epistol. 65. Fhe charge is confirmed by 
the 19th and 20th canon of the council of llliberb. 

141. See the apologies of Justin, Tertullian, etc. 

142. 'Fhe wealth and liberality of the Romans to 
their most distant brethren is gratefully celebrated 
by Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Euseb. 1 . iv. c. 23. 

143. Sec Lucian in Peregrin, [c. 13.] Julian 
(Epist. 49) seems mortified that the Christian 
charity maintains not only their own, but likewise 
the heathen poor. 

144. Such, at least, has been the laudable con¬ 
duct of more modern missionaries, under the same 
eireiiinstances. Above three thousand new-born 
infants are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin. 
See Lc Comte, Memoires sur la Chine, and the 
Kecherches sur Ics Chinois ct les Egyptiens, tom. 
i. p. 61. 

145. The Montanists and the Novatians, w'ho 
adhered to this opinion with the greatest rigour 
and obstinacy, found themselves at last in the num¬ 
ber of excommunicated heretics. See the learned 
and copious Mosheirn, Secul. ii. and iii. 

14!). Dionysius ap. Euseb. iv. 23. Cyprian, de 
Lapsis. 

147. Cave’s Primitive Christianity, part iii. c. 5. 
The admirers of antiquity regret the loss of this 
public fx-nance. 

148. See in l^upin, Hibliothequc Ecclesiastique, 
tom. ii. p. 304-313, a short but rational exposition 
of the canons of thos<* councils which were assem¬ 
bled in the first moments of tranquillity after the 
persecution of Diocl<‘lian. 1 his persecution had 
been much less severely felt in Spain than in Ga¬ 
latia; a ilifference which may, in some measure, 
account for the contrast of their regulations. 

149. Cyprian Epist. bo [59], 

150. Fhe arts, the manners, and the vices of the 
priests of the Syiian goddess are very humorously 
descrilx'd by .Vpuleius, in the eighth book of his 
Metamorphoses. 

151. Ihe olfice of .\siarch was of tliis nature, 
and It is frequently mentioned in .Aristides, the 
Inscriptions, etc. It was annual and elcctuc. None 
but the vainest riti/ens could desire the honour; 
none but the most wealthy could support the ex¬ 
pense. See in the Patres .Apostol. tom. ii. p. 200 
[Epist. Eccl. Sinyrn. de Mart>rio Polycarpi, e. 1 j], 
with how much indifference Philip the .Xsiarch 
conducted himself in the martyrdom of Polycarp. 
There were likewise Bithyniarehs, Lyciarchs, etc. 

152. 'I'he modern critics arc not disposed to be¬ 
lieve what the fathers almost unanimously ass(*rt, 
that St. Mattlicw composed a Hebrew gospel, of 
which only the Greek translation is extant. It 
seems, however, dangerous to reject their testimony. 

133. L-nder the reigns of Nero and Domiiian, 
and in the cities of .\lexandria, Antioch, Rome, 
and Ephesus. See Mill, Prolegomena ad. Nov. 
Testament, and Dr. Lardner's fair and extensive 
collection, vol. xv. 

154. I he Alogians (Epiphanius de H.xrcs. 51 
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[p. 455. ed. Paris, 1622]) disputed the genuineness 
c^the Apocalypse, because the church of Thyatira 
was not yet founded. Epiphanius, who allows the 
fact, extricates himself from the difficulty by in¬ 
geniously supposing that St. John wrote in the 
spiiit of prophecy. See Abauzit, Discours sur 
TApocalypse. 

155. The epistles of Ignatius and Dionysius (ap. 
Euseb. iv. 23) point out many churches in Asia 
and Gtecce. That of Athens seems to have been 
one of the least flourishing. 

156. Lucian in Alexandro, c. 25. Chi istianity, 
however, must have been very unequally diffused 
over Pontus, since, in the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury, theie were no moic than seventeen believers 
in the extensive dicxrese of Neo-Cjcsarea. Sec M. 
de lillemont, M6nioires lu'cl^siast. tom. iv. p. 
675, from Basil and Gtegoiy of Nyssa, who were 
themselves natives of Cappadocia. 

157. According to the ancients, Jesus Chiist suf¬ 
fered under the consulship of the two Gemini, in 
the yeai 29 of our present era. Pliny was sent into 
Bithynia (according to Pagi) in the year 11 o. 

158. Plin. Epist. X. 97. 

159 Chrysostom Op<'ra, tom. vii. p. 658, 810 
[edit. Savil. 11. 422, 529]. 

160. John Malala, tom. 11. p. 144 [ed. Oxon.; p. 
420, ed. Bonn]. He draws the same conclusion 
with regard to the populousness of Antioch. 

161. Chrysostom, tom. 1. p. 592. I am indebted 
for these passages, though not for my inference, to 
the learned Dr. Lardncr. Credibility of the Gospel 
History, vol. xii. p. 370. 

162. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 . ii. c. 20, 21, 
22, 23, has examined with the most critical accur¬ 
acy the curious treatise of Philo which describes 
the 1 hcrapeutae. By proving that it was compioscd 
as early as the time of Augustus^ Basnage has dem¬ 
onstrated, in sp^te of Eusebius (1 li. c. 17), and a 
crowd of modern Catholics, that the Therapeuta* 
were neither Christians nor monks. It still lemains 
probable that they changed then name, preserved 
their manners, adopted some new article s of faith, 
and gradually became the fathers of the Egyptian 
Ascetics. 

163. See a letter of Hadrian in the Augustan 
History, p. 245. [Vopisc. Saturn, c. i.] 

164 For the succession of Alexandrian bishops, 
consult Renaudot*s History, p. 24, etc I his cu¬ 
rious fact Is preserved by the patriarch laitychius 
(Annal. tom. i. p. 332, Vers. Pocock), and its in¬ 
ternal evidence would alone be a sufficient answer 
to all the objections wlu. h Bishop Pearson has 
urged in the Vindiciac Ignatianae. 

165. Ammian. Marccllin. xxii. 16. 

166. Origen contra Cclsum, 1 . i. p. 40 [c. 52, 
tom. i. p. 368, cd. Bcned.] 

167. Ingens multitudo is the expression of Taci¬ 
tus, XV. 44. 

168. T. Liv xxxix. 13, 15, 16,17. Nothing could 
exceed the horror and consternation of tne senate 
on the discovery of the Bacchanalians, whose de¬ 


pravity is described, and pierhaps exaggerated, by 
Livy. 

169. Eusebius, 1 . vi. c. 43. The Latin translator 
(M. de Valois) has thought proper to reduce the 
number of presbyters to forty-four. 

170. This pioportion of the presbyters and of 
the poor to the rest of the people was originally 
fixed by Burnet (1 ravels into Italy, p. 168), and is 
approved by Moyle (vol. li. p. 151), They were 
both unacquainted with the passage of Chrysostom, 
which converts their conjecture almost into a fact. 

171. Serius trans Alpes, religione Dei susceptH. 
Sulpicius Stverus, 1 . ii. [p. 383, ed. Lugd. Bat. 
1647]. With regard to Africa, see Tertullian ad 
Scapulam, c. 3. It is imagined that the Scyllitan 
martvrs were the first (Acta Sincera Ruinart. p 
34). One of the adversaiics ot Apuleius seems to 
have been a Christian. Apolog. p. 499, 497, edit. 
IXdphin. 

172. Turn primum intra Gallias martvria visa. 
Sulp Severus, 1 . 11. [1 c ] These were the c<k- 
brated martyis of Lyons See Eusebius, v. i. Idle- 
mont, Mem Eccl^siast tom ii. p. 316. Accoiding 
to the Donatists, whose assertion is confiimid bv 
the tacit acknov\ledginent of Augustin, Africa was 
the last of the provinces whu h received the Gospel. 
Tillemont, M6m Eeel^siast tom i, p. 71)4. 

173 Rara* in aliqiiibuscivitatibusecclesia*, pau- 
coium Chi istianoriini dcvolione, resurgeif nt Acta 
Sinceia, p 130 Cregoiy of lours, 1 . i. c. 28 Mos 
heiin, p 2f>7, ^ |9 1 heie is some reason to belli \c 
that, in the beginning of the fourth centiiiy, the 
extensive dioeesi s ol Liege, of Ircves, and of Co¬ 
logne, composed a single bishopric, which had 
been verv ucentlv founded. See Mfinoiies dt 
Tillemont, torn m pait i p 4^,411. 

174 The date of leitullian's Apology is fixid, 
in a dissertation of Mosheim, to the \eai 198. 

173 In the fifteenth century there wcie a fiw 
who had iithcr inclination or courage to question 
whether Joseph of Aiimathea foundi d the mon¬ 
astery of Glastonbury, and whether Dionysius the 
Areopagite pielern d the residence of Pans to that 
of Athens. 

176. The stupendous metamorphosis was p» 1 - 
foimed in the ninth ccntuiy. See Maiiana (Hist. 
Hispan. 1 . vii. c. 13, tom. 1. p. 283, edit. Hag. Com. 
1733). who, in every sense, imitates Livy, and the 
honest detection of the legend of St. James by Dr. 
Gi'ddcs, Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 221. 

177. Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Tryphon, p. 
3J.I [c. 117, p. 211, cd. Bcned.]. Ircna*us adv 
Ha*res. 1 . 1. c. la lertullian adv. Jud. c. 7. Sec 
Moshiim, p. 203. 

178. Sec the fourth century of Mosheim’s His¬ 
tory of the Ghuich. Many, though veiy confused 
ciu umstances, that relate to the conversion of Iberia 
and Armenia, may be found in Moses of Choienc, 
1. 11. c. 78-89. 

179. According to Tertullian, the Chi istian faith 
had penetrated into parts of Britain inaccessible to 
the Roman arms. About a century afterwards, Os- 
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sian, the son of Fingal, is said to have disputed, in 
his extreme old age, with one of the foreign mis¬ 
sionaries, and the dispute is still extant in verse, 
and in the Erse language. See Mr. Macpherson*s 
Dissertation on the Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems, 
p. 10. 

180. The Goths, who ravaged Asia in the reign 
of Gallincus, carried away great numbers of cap¬ 
tives; some of wiiom were Christians, and became 
missionaries. See I'illemont, M^moires Eccl^iast. 
tom. iv. p. 44. 

IBI. The legend of Abgarus, fabulous as it is, 
affords a decisive proof that many years before Eu¬ 
sebius wrote his history the greatest part of the in¬ 
habitants of Edessa had embraced Cliristianity. 
Their rivals, the citizens of Carr ha*, adhered, on 
the contrary, to the cause of Paganism, as late as 
the sixth century. 

182. According to Bardesanes (ap. Euseb. Pr;c- 
par. Evangel.), there were some Christians in Per¬ 
sia befoi*e the end of the second century. In the 
time of Constantine (s<*e his epistle to Sapor | Eu¬ 
seb. 1 , Vit. 1 . iv. c. 13) they composed a flourishing 
church. Consult Ik'ausobre, Hist. Critique du 
Manicheisme, tom. i. p. i8o, and the Bibliotheca 
Orientalis of Assemani. 

I ^'3. C4lf;rn contra O'lsum, 1 . viii. p. 424 [c. 69, 
tom. i. p. 794, ed. Bencd.]. 

1O4. Minucius Felix, p. 8 [ed. Lugd. B. 1652], 
with VVowx'rus’s notes. Celsus ap. Origen, 1 . iii. p. 
138, 142 [c. 49, tom. i. p. 479, ed Bencd.]. Julian 
ap. Cyril. 1 . vi. p. 206, edit. Spanheim. 

183. Euseb. Hist. Eccle.s. iv. 3. Hieronym. Epist. 
83. [Ep. 70, tom. i. p. 424, ed. Vallars.] 

186. l"he story is prettily told in Justin’.s Dia¬ 
logues. I'illeinont (\f6m. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 
384), who relates it after him, is sure that the old 
man was a disguisi'd angel. 

187. Eusebius, v. 28. It may be hoped that 
none, except the heretics, gave cx:casion to the 
complaint of C^elsus (ap. Origen, 1 . ii. p. 77 fc. 27, 
tom. i. p. 411, ed. Bencd.]), that the Christians 
were perpetually corn*cting and altering their 
Gospels. 

188. Plin. Epist. X. 97. Fuerunt alii similis amen- 
ti;e, cives Romani. . . . Multi enim omnis setatis, 
ornnis ordinisj utriusquer sexfls, ct jam vocantur in 
periculum et vocabuntur. 

189. Tertullian ad .Scapulam. Yet even his rhet¬ 
oric ris<'s no higher than to claim a tenth part of 
Carthage. 

190. Cyprian. Epist. 79 [80]. 

191. Dr. Lardner. in his first and second vol¬ 


umes of Jewish and Christian testimonies, collects 
and illustrates those of Pliny the younger, of 'I'aci- 
tus, of Galen, of Marcus Antoninus, and perhaps 
of Epictetus (for it is doubtful whether that philos¬ 
opher means to speak of the Christians). The new 
sect is totally unnoticed by Seneca, the elder Pliny, 
and Plutarch. 

192. If the famous prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks had been alleged to a Roman philosopher, 
would he not have replied in the words of Cicero, 
*‘Quac tandem ista auguratio cst, annurum potius 
quam aut mensium aut dicrum?” Dc Divinaiione, 
ii. 30. Observe with what irreverence Lucian (in 
Alexandro, c. 13), and his friend Celsus, ap. Ori¬ 
gen (1. vii. [c. 14] p. 327), express themselves con¬ 
cerning the Hebrew prophets. 

193. The philosophers, who derided the more 
ancient predictions of the Sibyls, would easily have 
detectccl the Jewish and Christian forgeries, which 
have been so triumphantly quoted by the fathers, 
from Justin Martyr to Lactantius. When the Sibyl¬ 
line verses had performed their appointed task, 
they, like the system of the millennium, were quiet¬ 
ly laid aside. The Christian Sibyl had unluckily 
fixed the ruin of Rome for the year 195, A. U. C. 
948. 

194. The fathers, as they are drawn out in battle 
array by Dom Calmct (Dissertations sur la Bible, 
tom. iii. p. 295-308), seem to cover the whole earth 
with darkness, in which they arc followed by most 
of the moderns. 

195. Origen ad Matth. c. 27, and a few modern 
critics, Beza, l.e Clerc, Lardner, etc., arc desirous 
of confining it to the land of Judea. 

196. 'ihc celebrated passage of Phlegon is now 
wis<*ly abandoned. When 'J'ertullian assures the 
Pagans that the mention of the prodigy is found in 
Arcanis (not Archivis) vestris (sec his .\p)ology, c. 
21), he probably appt^als to the Sibylline verses, 
which relate it exactly in the words of the 
Gospicl. 

iqy. Seneca Quarst. Natur. 1 . i. 15, vi. i, vii. 17. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . ii. 

198. Plin. Hist. Natur. ii. 30. 

199. Virgil. Georgic. i. 466. Tibullus, ii. 5, 75. 
Ovid. Metamorph. xv. 782. Lucan. Pharsal. i. 
535. The last of these poets places this prodigy be¬ 
fore the civil w-ar. 

200. Sec a public epistle of M. .Antony in Joseph. 
Antiquit. xiv. 12 [§ 3]. Plutarch in C:esar. [c. 69] 
p. 471. .\ppian. Bell. Civil. 1 . iv. Dion Cassius, 1 . 
xlv. [c. 17] p. 431. Julius Obsequens, c. 128. His 
little treatise is an abstract of Livy’s prodigies. 
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1. In Gyrene they massacred 220,000 Greeks; 
in Cyprus, 240,000; in Egypt a very great multi¬ 
tude. Many of these unhappy victims wen' sawn 
asunder, according to a precedent to which David 
had given the sanction of his example. 1 he vlc- 
toriousjews devoured tlie flesh, licked up the blood, 
and twisted the entrails like a girdle lound their 
bodies. See Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixviii. [c. 32] p. 1145. 

2. Without repeating the well-know'n nairatives 
of Josephus, we may learn from Dion ( 1 . Ixix. [c. 
14] p. 1162), that in Hadrian's war 580,000 Jews 
weie cut off by the sword, besides an infinite num¬ 
ber which perished by famine, by disease, and 
by fire. 

3. For the sect of the Zealots, sec Basnage, Ilis- 
toire des Juifs, 1 . i. c. 17; for the characters of the 
Messiah, according to the Rabbis, 1 . v. c. 11, 12, 
13; for the actions of Barchochebas, 1 . vii. c. 12. 
[Hist, of Jews, ill. 115.1 

4. It is to Modcstinus, a Roman lawyer ( 1 . vi. 
regular.), that we are indebted for a distinct knowl¬ 
edge of the edict of Antoninus. Sec Casaubon ad 
Hist. August, p. 27. 

5. Sec Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 . iii. c. 2, 3. 
The ofhcc of Patriarch was suppressed by llieo- 
dosius the younger. 

6. We need only mention the Purim, or deliver¬ 
ance s)f the Jews from the rage of Haman, which, 
till the reign of Theodosius, was celebiaud with 
insolent triumph and riotous intem[X'rance. Bas¬ 
nage, Hist, des Juifs, 1 . vi. c. 17, 1 . viii. c. b. 

7. According to the false Josephus, Ts«'pho, the 
grandson of Esau, conducted Jnto Italy the army 
of yCneas, king of Caichage. Another colony of 
Iduma*ans, flying from the sword of David, took 
refuge in the dominions of Romulus For these, or 
for other reasons of equal weight, the name of 
Edom was applied by the Jews to the Roman 
empire. 

8. From the arguments of Celsus, as they arc 
represented and refuted by Ongen fl. v. [c. 59] p. 
247-259), we may clearly disc over the distinction 
that was made between the Jewish peoplr and the 
Christian sect. See in the Dialogue of Minucius Fe¬ 
lix (p. 5, 6) a fair and not inelegant description of 
the popular s(*ntimcnts with regard to the deser¬ 
tion of the established worship. 

9. Cur nullas aras habent.*’ templa nulla? nulla 
nota simulacra? . . . Unoe autem, vel quis ille, aut 
ubi, Deus unicus, solitarius, destitutus.* Minucius 
Felix, p. 10. The Pagan interlocutor goes on to 
make a distinction in favour of the Jews, who had 
once a temple, altars, victims, etc. 

10. It is difficult (says Plato) to attain, and dan¬ 
gerous to publish, the knowledge of the tnie God. 
Sec the Th6ologie des Philosophes, in the Abb6 
d’Olivct’s French translation of Tully dc Natural 
Deorum, tom. i. p. 275. 


11. The author of the Philopatris perpetually 
treats the Christians as a company of dreaming 
enthusiasts, haiuhvioi. alOtpioi, aW^pofiarodPTes, depo- 
fSarovvTe^y etc.; and in one place manifestly al¬ 
ludes to the vision in which St. Paul was transport¬ 
ed to the third heaven. In another place, 1 riephon, 
who pc'isonates a Chiistian, after deriding the 
gods of Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath:— 

*T\ffLpk 5 ovTa ptyo-Vy &/ifip0T0Uy oitpauUava, 
Tiov Trarpd^, TTvef'/ia ih irarpof iKjroptvSfiti^oi^, 

‘'Bi' hK rptwp, Kai rpia. 

*Apid/xffiv pt 6L6aoK€iSy (is the profane answer of 
Ciitias), Kal &pkOi iff dpitiprfTiKif o{fK olSa y&p ri Xc7€is 
Iv Tpla, Tpla fp! 

12. According to Justin Martyi (Apolog. Majoi, 
c. 70-85), the daemon, who had gained some im- 
jx'ifect knowledge of the prophecies, j^urpov* ly 
contrived this restunbl.ince, which might detei, 
though by different m<‘ans, both the people and tiv 
philosopheis from enil^racing the faith ofCHirist. 

13. In the first and second books of Origi n, Cel¬ 
sus tieats the birth and ( haracter of our Savioui 
with the most impious contempt. 'I he orator la- 
banius ptaisis Poiphviy and Julian for lonfuling 
the lolly of a sec t w hu h style a dt ad man of Pah s- 
tine, Ciod, and the Sc^n of (iod. Socrates, Hist. Lc- 
clc'siast lii. 23. 

i\. lh( emperor 1 rajan ndusc'd to incoi porat<' 
a company of i 50 firemen for the use of the c it> ol 
Nicoinedia. He disliked «ill associations. See Plin 
Epist. \. 42, 43» 

15. 'I he pioc onsiil Plinv had publislu d a gonc'i al 
edit I against unlawful meetings. 'Ihe prudence ot 
the Christians siis[X‘nded the ir Agap:e, but it was 
impossible lot them to omit thr* exercise* of public 
worship. 

I b. As the pi opheciesof the Antichrist, appi oac h- 
ing conflagration, etc., provoked those Pagans 
whom they did not convert, they were mentioned 
withe aution and n scrve, and the Montamsts wen 
censured for disclosing too freely the dangeious 
secret. S<*e Mosheim, p. 413. 

17. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunquc cssrt 
quod faterentui (siu h aie the words of Pliny) pei- 
vicaciam critc ct inflexibilem obstinationcm de- 
bere puniri. [Epist. x. 97.] 

18. See Moshcixn’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. 
p. 101, and Spanheim, Remarques sur les C^.s.us 
de Julien, p. 468, etc. 

19. See Justin Maityr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. 27? ed. 
Ben.], ii. 14 [c. 12, p. 97, ed. Ben.]. Athenagora.s, 
in I.«egation, c. 27. 'lertullian, Apolog. c. 7, 8, q. 
Minucius Felix, p. 9, 10, 30, 31. Fhe last of these 
writers relates the accu.sation in the most elegai 
and circumstantial manner. The answer of Tei- 
tullian is the boldest and most vigorous. 

20. In the fx-rsecution of Eyc^ns, some Gentile 
slaves were compelled, by the fear of tortures, to 
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accuse their Christian master. The church of 
Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat the 
horrid charge with proper indignation and con¬ 
tempt. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. v. i. 

21. Sec Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35 [c. 27? ed. 
Ben.]. Irenicus adv. Hjrres. i. 24. Clemens Alex- 
andrin. Stromat. 1 . iii. p. 438 [c. 2, p. 514, ed. 
Oxon. 1715I. Euseb. iv. 8 . It would be tedious and 
disgusting to relate all that the* succeeding writers 
have imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, 
and all that Tillemont has copied. M. de Beau- 
sol3re (Hist, du Manicheisme, 1. ix. c. 8, 9) has ex¬ 
posed, with great spirit, the disingenuous arts of 
Augustin and I’ope Leo I. 

22. When 'rertullian b<‘came a Montanist, he 
aspers<-d the morals of the church which he had so 
resolun-ly def<*nded. “Sed inajoris est Agafx;, quia 
pcT hanc adolescc^ntes tui cum sororibus dormiiint. 
Appendices scilicet guhr lascivia et luxuria.’* I> 
Jejuniis, c. 17. The 35th canon of the council of 
lllilx'ris provides against the scandals which too 
often polluted the vigils of the church, and dis- 
giac<‘d the Chiistian name in the eyes of unbe¬ 
lievers. 

2 j. Fertullian (Apolog. c. 2^ expatiates on the 
fair and honourable testimony of IMiny, with much 
ica>nn some dec lamation. 

•2^. In the various compilation of the Augustan 
Hisiorv (a part of which was composed under the 
reign of C^onstantine) there ar<* not six lines which 
relate to the Christians; nor has th<* diligence of 
Xipbilin discoveied tlieii name in the large historv 
of Dion Cassius. 

jf,. \n obscuie pas.sage of Suetonius (in C^laud. 

' 23) may seem to ofler a proof how sirangelv the 
I' vvs and Christians of Rome were confounded 
with each other. 

2(). See, in lh<’ eighteenth and twenty-fifth chap¬ 
ters of the Act.s of the Apostles, the behaviour of 
(iallio, proconsul of .\chaia, and of testus, pro- 
cuiator of judeca. 

27. In the time of Tertullian and Clemens of 
.\lexandria the glory of martyrdom was confined 
to St. Peter, St. Paul, and .St. James. It was grad¬ 
ually bestowed on the rest of the apistles by the 
more recent Greeks, who piudently selected for 
the theatre of their preaching and sufferings .some 
remote country beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire. See Mosheiin, p. 81; and i illemont, M^- 
nioires Ecclesiastiques, tom. i. part, lii. 

28. I’aeit. Annal. xv. 38-44. .Sueton. in N<*ron. 
c. 3O. Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixii. [e. ili] p. 1014. Orosius, 
vii. 7. 

2q. Tlie price of wheat (probably of the modius) 
was reduced as low as term Aurnmi; which would be 
equivalent to about fifteen shillings the English 
quarter. 

30. Wc may observe that the rumour is men¬ 
tioned by Tacitus with a very Ix'coming distrust 
and he.sitaHon, whilst it is greedily transcribed by 
Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed bv Dion. 

31. This testimony is alone sufficient to expose 


the anachronism of the Jews, who place the birth 
of Christ near a century sooner. (Basnage, His- 
toire desjuifs, 1 . v. c. 14, 15.) Wc may learn from 
Jos<*phiis (Antiquitat. xviii. 3 fc. 2, § 2, ed. Oxon. 
1720]) that the procuratorship of Pilate corre¬ 
sponded with the last ten years of 'Fiberius, A.u. 
27-37. As to the particular time of the death of 
Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the 25th 
of March, a.d. 29, under the consulship of the two 
Gemini (Tertullian adv. Juda*os, c. 8). This date, 
whic h is adopted by Pagi, Cardinal Norris, and 
Le Ch*rc, sc‘cms at li*ast as probable as the vulgar 
era, which is placed (I know not from what con¬ 
jectures) four years later. 

32. Odio humant generis eonvtcti. These words may 
either signify the hatred of mankind tow'ards the 
Christians, or the hatred of the Christians towards 
mankind. I have preferred the latter sense, as the 
most agreeal;l<* to the style of Faeitus, and to the 
popular error, of which a precept of the Gospel 
(see Luke xiv. 26) had been, perhaps, the innocent 
occasion. My interpretation is justified by the au- 
lh«)ritv of Lipsiu.s; of th** Italian, the French, and 
the English translators of Tacitus; of Mosheim fp. 
102), of Le Clerc (Historia Ecch siast. p. 427), of 
Dr. Lardner ( Festimonies, vol. i. p. 345), and of 
the Bishop of Gloucester (Divine Legation, vol. iii, 
p. 38). Bui as the word convicti do«*s not unite very 
happily with the* rest of the senteme, James Gro- 
novius has preferred the reading oitonjuncUy which 
is duthfiriserl by the valuable MS. of Florence. 

33. lac it. .\nnal. xv. 44. 

34. Nardini Roma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de 
Roma .\ntiquii, 1 . iii. p. 44c). 

35. .Sueton. in Nerone, c. 16. The epithet of ma/- 
eficdy which some sagacious commentators have 
translated magical, is considered by the more ra¬ 
tional Mosheim as only synonymous to the exiti- 
abilif cif 1 acitus. 

3b. Fhe passage concerning Jesus Christ which 
was inserted into the text of Jost'phus between the 
time ol Origen and that of F.usebiu.s, may furnish 
an example of no vulgar forgery. I'he accomplish¬ 
ment of the prophecies, the virtues, miracle's, and 
resurrection of Jesus, are distinctly related. Jose¬ 
phus acknowledges that he w as the Messiah, and 
hesitates whether he should call him a man. If anv 
doubt can .still remain concerning this celebrated 
passage, the reader mav examine the pointed ob¬ 
jections of Le Fevre (Hasercainp. Joseph, tom. ii. 
p. •2b7-273), the laboured answers of Daubuz (p. 
187-232), and the masterly reply (Biblioth^quc 
Aneienne el Moderne, tom. vii. p. 237-288) of an 
anonvmous critic, whom I believe to have Ix^en 
the learned Abb6 de Longuerue. 

37. .See the lives of Faeitus by Lipsius and the 
Abbt'' de la Blcterie, Dictionnaire de Bayle h. Far- 
ticle F^cite, and Fabrieius, Biblioth, Latin, tom. 
ii. p. 38b, edit, Ernest. 

38. Principatum Divi Nerviv, et imperium Tra- 
jani, uberiorem securioreniquc materiam, sence* 
tuti seposui. Tacit. Hist. i. 1 . 
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39. Sec Tacit. Annal. ii. 61, iv. 4. 

40. The player's name was Aliturus. Through 
the same channel, Josephus (de VitA sud, c. 3), 
about two years before, had obtained the pardon 
and release of some Jewish priests who were pris¬ 
oners at Rome. 

41. The learned Dr. Lardner (Jewish and Hea¬ 
then Testimonies, vol. ii. p. 102, 103) has proved 
that the name of Galiiirans was a very ancient, 
and perhaps the primitive, appellation of the 
Chi istians. 

42. Joseph Antiquitat. xviii. i, 2. Tillemont, 
Ruine des Juifs, p. 742. The sons of Judas were 
crucified in the time of Claudius. His grandson 
Eleazar, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a 
strong fortress with 960 of his most desperate fol¬ 
lowers. When the battering-ram had made a 
breach, they turn^-d their swords against their 
wives, their children, and at length against their 
own breasts. They died to the last man. 

43. 5 k*c Dodwell. Paucitat. Mart. 1 . xiii. The 
Spanish Inscription in Gnitcr, p. 238, No. g, is a 
manifest and acknowledge d forgery, contrived by 
that noted impostor Cyriacus of Ancona to flatter 
the pride and prejudices of the Spaniards. See Fer- 
reras, Histoire d'Espagne, tom. i. p. 192. 

44. The Capitol was burnt during the civil war 
between Vitellius and Vespasian, the iqth of !>*- 
cember, a.d. 69. On the loth of .Vugust, a.d. 70, 
the Temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
hands of the Jews themselves, rather than by those 
of the Romans. 

45. The new Capitol was dedicated by Domi- 
tian. Sucton. in Domitian. c. 5. Plutarch in Popli- 
cola [c. 15], tom. i. p. 230, edit. Bryant. The gild¬ 
ing alone cost 12,000 talents (above two millions 
and a half). It was the opinion of Martial (1. ix. 
Epigram 4), that, if the empefor had called in his 
debts, Jupiter himself, even though he had made a 
general auction ol Olympus would have been un¬ 
able to pay two shillings in the pound. 

46. With regard to the tribute, sec Dion Cassius, 
1 . Ixvi. [c. 7] p. 1082, with Reimarus's notes; Span- 
heim, dc Usu Numismatum, tom. ii. p. 571; and 
Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1 . vii. c. 2. 

47. Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had seen an 
old man of ninety publicly examined before the 
procurator’s tribunal. This is what Martial calls 
Mentula tributis damnata. 

48. This appellation was at first understood in 
the most obvious sense, and it was supposed that 
the brothers of Jesus were the lawful is.suc of Joseph 
and Mary. A devout rcsp«*ct for the virginity of the 
mother of God suggested to the Gnostics, and 
afterwards to the orthodox Greeks, the cxp<*dient 
of bestowing a second wife on Joseph. The Latins 
(from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, 
asserted the perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and 
justified by many similar examples the new inter¬ 
pretation that Jude, as well as Simon and James, 
who are styled the brothers of Jesus Christ, were 
only his first-cousins. See Ullemont, M^m. £cci6- 


siast. tom. i. part iii.; and Beausobre, Hist. Cri« 
tique du Manich6isme, 1 . ii. c. 2. 

49. Thirty-nine irX^pa, squares of an hundred 
feet each, which, ii strictly computed, would 
scarcely amount to nine acies. But the probability 
of circumstances, the practice of other Greek 
writers, and the authority M. de Valois, incline me 
to believe that the irXkSpov is used to express the 
Roman jugerum. 

50. Eusebius, iii. 20. The story is taken from 
Hegesippus. 

51. See the death and character of Sabinus in 
Tacitus (Hist. iii. 74, 75). Sabinus was the eider 
brother, and, till the accession of Vespasian, had 
been considered as the principal support ol the 
Flavian family. 

52. Flavium Clcmcntem patruclem suum con- 
temptissima tnerha ... ex tenuissim^l suspUionc 
interemit. Sueton. in Domitian. c. 15. 

53. I he isle of Pandataria, acxording to Dion. 
Bruttius Pra'sens (apud Euseb. iii. iB) banishes 
her to that of Pontia, which was not far distant 
from the other. That difference, and a mistake, 
eithei of F.usebiiis or of his transci ibers, have given 
occasion to suppost* two Domitillas, the wife and 
the niece ot C^lemt ns. See 'Iillemont, M^moires 
Ecclcsiastiques, tom. ii. p. 224. 

54. Dion, 1 . Ixvii. [c. 14I p. 1112. If the Bruttius 
Pnest ns, Iroin wlioin it is probable that he col¬ 
lected this a( count, was the correspondent of Pliny 
(lipistol. vu. 3), wc may consider him as a conlt ni- 
porarv wliter. 

55. Smt. in Domit. c. 17. Philostratus in Vit. 
Apoilon. 1 VLii. 

56. Dion, 1 . Ixyiii. fc. 1] p. 1118. Plin. Epistol. iv. 
22. 

57. Phn. Epistol. x. 97. I'he learned Mosheiiii 
expresses hiuisell Cp. 147, 232 J with the highest ap- 
piubation of Pliny s moderate and candid iciiijM r. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Larclmi’s suspicions (see 
Jewish and Htathen Festiinonie.s, vol. 11. p. 46), I 
am unable to discover any bigotry in his language 
or prex-f«dings. 

58. Plin. Epist. V. 8. He pleaded his first cause 
A.D. 81; the year after the famous eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius, in which his uncle lost his 
life. 

59. Plin. Epist. x. 98. 'rertiillian (Apolog. c. 3) 
considers this n'seript as a relaxation of the ancic nt 
penal laws, **quas Trajanus cx parte frustratus 
cst:” and yet Tertullian, in another part of his 
Apology, exposes the inconsistency of prohibiting 
inquiiies and eqjoining punishments. 

60. Eusebius (Hist. Fxclesiast. 1 . iv. c. q) has 
preserved the edict of Hadrian. He has likewise 
(c. 13) given us one still more favourable under 
the name of Antoninus, the authenticity of which is 
not so universally allowed. The second Apology of 
Justin contains some curious particulars relative to 
the accusations of Christians. 

61. See Tertullian (Apolog. c. 40). The Acts of 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp exhibit a lively pictuic 
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of these tumults, which were usually fomented by 
the malice of the Jews. 

62. These regulations are inserted in the above- 
mentioned edicts of Hadrian and Pius. See the 
Apology of Melito (apud Euseb. 1 . iv. c. 26). 

63. Sec the rescript of IVajan, and the conduct 
of Pliny. The most authentic Acts of the Martyrs 
abound in these exhortations. 

64. In particular, s(*e 'IVrtullian (Apolog. c. 2, 
3) and Lactantius (Institut. Divin. v. 9). Their 
reasonings arc almost the same; but we may dis¬ 
cover that one of these apologists had been a law¬ 
yer, and the other a rhetorician. 

65. See two instances of this kind of torture in 
the Acta Sincera Maityrum, published !)y Ruin- 
art, p. 160, 399. Jerome, in his Legend of Paul the 
Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man who 
was chained naked on a lx*d of flowers, and as¬ 
saulted by a IxMUtiful and wanton courtesan. He 
quelled the rising temptation by biting off his 
tongue. 

6b. 'I’hc conversion of his wife provoked Claud¬ 
ius Herminianus, governor of Cappadocia, to treat 
the Christians with uncommon severity. Tertullian 
ad Scapulam, c. 3, 

67. Tertullian, in his epistle to the governor of 
AfilKci, liif Ilf inns several remarkable instances of 
lenity and forlx*arance which had happened with¬ 
in his knowledge. 

60 . Neque enim in universum alkiuid quod 
quasi certain formarn halxat, constitui potest: an 
expression of Trajan, which gave a very great lat- 
itmle to the governors of provinces. 

6n. In metalla damnainur, in insulas relegamur. 
'Tertullian, .\polog. c. 12. The mines of Numidia 
contained nine bishops, with a proportionable 
niiriilHrr of their clergy an<l p<'ople, to whom Cy¬ 
prian addressed a pious epistle of praise* and com¬ 
fort. See Cyprian. Epi.-tol. 76, 77, 

70. 'Though we eaiiunt receive with entire con- 
rid<'uce either the epistles or the aets of Ignatius 
(they may be found in the second volume of the 
Apostolic Fathers), yet wc may quote that bishop 
of Antioch as one of these tM'Tnplaiy martyrs. He 
wa.s sent in chains to Rome as a public spectacle; 
and when he arrived at Troas he received the 
pleasing intelligence that the ix-rsccuiion of Anti¬ 
och was already at an end. 

71. Among the martyrs of Lyons (Euseb. 1 . v. c. 
i) the slave Blandina was distinguished by more 
exquisite tortures. Of the five martyrs so much 
celebrated in the Acts of Felicitas and Pcrpc*tua, 
two were of a servile, and two others of a very 
mean, condition. 

72. Origen. advers. Celsum. 1. iii. p. 116 |c. B, 
tom. i. p. 452, ed. Bened.]. His words descrv'c to Ixr 
traascribed:—** *0X170! icard Katpotrs, xa! o<>6(ipa 
^itapiOfjLTjTOL ifirkpriji Xpiffriavi^p Oeoatfitlai rfOpiiKaai.** 

73. If wc R'collect that all the Plebeians of Rome 
were not Christians, and that all the Chri.stians 
were not saints and martyrs, wc may judge with 
how much safety religious honours can be ascribed 


to bones or urns indiscriminately taken from the 
public burial-place. After ten centuries of a very 
free and open trade some suspicions have arisen 
among the more learned Catholics. They now re¬ 
quire, as a proof of .sanctity and martyrdom, the 
letters B. M., a vial full of red liquor supposed to 
be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two 
former signs are of little weight, and with regard 
to the last, it is observed by the critics—i. 'That 
the figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps a 
cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a 
comma used in the monumental inscriptions. 2. 
'That the palm was the symbol of victory among 
the Pagans. 3. That among the Christians it served 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in gen¬ 
eral of a joyful resurrection. See the epistle of 
P. Mabillon on the worship of unknown saints, 
and Muratori sopra Ic Antichita Italianc, Dis- 
sertat. Iviii. 

74. As a specimen of these legends, wc may be 
satisfied with 10,000 Christian soldiers crucified in 
one day, cither by 'JVajan or Hadrian, on Mount 
Ararat. See Baronius ad Martyrologium Roman- 
um; Tillcmont, Mem. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 438; and Geddes’s Miscellanies, vol. ii. p. 203. 
'The abbreviation of Mil., which may signify 
cither soldtns or thousaruis, is said to have occasion¬ 
ed some extraordinary mistakes. 

75. Dionysius ap. Euseb. 1 . vi. c. 41. One of the 
seventeen was likewise accused of roblx-ry. 

76. The letlcis of Cyprian exhibit a very curious 
and original picture both of the man and of the 
hmfs. Sec likewise the two Lives of Cyprian, com- 
f>osed with equal accuracy, though with \*ery dif¬ 
ferent views; the one by Clerc (Bibliotheque 
Ijnivrrscllc, tom. xii. p. 208-378), the other by 
'Tillcmont, Memoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iv. 
part i. p. 76-459. 

77. See the polite ljut severe epistle of the clergy 
of Rome to the bishop of Carthage (Cyprian. 
Epist. 8, 9). Pontius lalx>urs with the greatest care 
and diligence to justify his master against the 
general censuir. 

78. In particular those of Dionysius of .‘\lcxan- 
dria, and Crrcgory Thaumaturgus of Neo-Ca.*sarea. 
See Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1 . vi. c. 40; and M6- 
inoires de Tilleinont, tom. iv. part. ii. p. 685. 

79. See Cyprian. Epist. 16, and his Life by 
Pontius. 

80. Wc have an original Life of Cyprian by the 
deacon Pontius, the companion of his exile and 
the spectator of his death; and we likewise possess 
the ancient proconsular Acts of his martyrdom. 
These two relations are consistent W'ith each other, 
and with probability; and what is somcw'hat re¬ 
markable, they are both unsullied by any miracu¬ 
lous ciirumstaiices. 

81. It should seem that these were circular 
orders, sent at the same time to all the governors. 
Dionysius (ap. Euseb. 1 . \*ii. c. 11) relates the his¬ 
tory of his own banishment from Alexandria 
almost in the same manner. But os he escaped and 
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survived the persecution, we must account him 
either more or less fortunate than Cyprian. 

82. See Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 3; C<c*llarius, Geo¬ 
graph. Antiq. part iii. p. 96; Shaw’s IVavcl.^ p. qo; 
and for the adjacent country (which is terminated 
by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury) 
I’Afrique de Marmol. tom. ii. p. 494. 'Pherc are 
the remains of an aqueduct near Can ubis, or Cur- 
bis, at present altered into Guibes; and Dr. Shaw 
read an inscription which styles that eitv Cnluma 
Fulvta, The deacon Pontius (in Vit. C^yprian. c. 
12) calls it “Apricum et com|X'tentcm locum, hos- 
pitium pro voluntatc sc cretum, et quicquid apponi 
cis ante promissum cst, qui regnuin et justitiam 
Dei qu.rrunt.” 

83. Sec Cyprian. Epistol. 77, edit. Kell. 

84. Upon his conversion he had sold those gar¬ 
dens for the benclit of the poor. The indulgence of 
God (mo.st probably tlu‘ liberality ot sonic Chris¬ 
tian friend) restored them to Cypiian. See Pon¬ 
tius, c. 15. 

85. When Cyprian, a tw(‘Ivemonth before, was 
sent into exile, he dreamt that he should be put to 
death the next day. The event made it necc'ssary 
to explain that word as signifying a year. Pontius, 
c. 12. 

8b. Pontius (c. 15) acknowledges that Cyprian, 
with whom he supped, passed the night custodii 
delicate. The bishop c'xercised a last and veiy 
piopc'r act of jurisdiction, by diiccting that the 
younger females, who watched in the stieet, should 
be removed from the dangers and temptations ol a 
nocturnal crowd, .^ct. Pioconsulaiia, c. 2. 

87. See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4; 
and in Pontius, c."' 17. The lattei expresses it in a 
more rhetorical manner. 

88. Pontius, c. 1 q. M. de 1 illemont (M^moires, 
tom. iv. part i. p. 4^,0, note 50) is not pleased with 
so positive an exclusion of any former martyrs of 
the episcopal rank. 

89. Whatever opinion we may enteitain of the 
charaeter or principles ot Thomas liecket, wc must 
acknowledge that he suflertd death with a con¬ 
stancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. Sec 
I.^rd Lyttelton’s History of Henry II., vol, ii, 
p. 592, etc. 

90. Sec in particular the treatise of Cyprian de 
Lapsis, p. 87-98, edit. Kell. [p. 121.J The learning 
of Dodwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii. xiii.), and 
the ingenuity of Middleton (Kree Inquiry, p. 1O2, 
etc.), have left scarcely anything to add concern¬ 
ing the merit, the honours, and the motives of the 
martyrs. 

91. Cyprian. Epistol. 5, 6, 7, 22, 24; and de Uni- 
tat. Ecclesijp. 'I'he number of pretended martyrs 
has been very much multiplied by the custom 
whicli was introduced of bc'stowing that honour¬ 
able name on confessors. 

92. Certatim gloriosa in certamina ruebatur; 
multoque avidius turn martyria gloriosis mortibus 
quaerebantur, quam nunc Episcopatus pravis am- 
bitionibus appetuntur. Suipicius Severus, 1 . ii. [p. 


385, ed. Lugd. Bat. 1647.] He might have omitted 
th<- word nunc. 

93. See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4, 5, ap. Patres 
Apostol. tom. ii. p. 27. It suited the purpose of 
Bishop Peaison (see V'indicia' Ignatianae, part ii. 
c. 9) to justify, by a piofusion of examples and 
authorities, the sentiments ot Ignatius. 

94. Khe storv ol Polyeiutes, on which Corneille 
has tounded a vei> beaulilul tragedy, is one ol tlie 
mo.st celebrated, though not jx*rhaps the most aii- 
theiiti(, instances ol this excessive zeal. We should 
olxseive that the both canon of the council of Jlh- 
beris refuses the title of martyrs to those who ex¬ 
posed themselves to death by publicly destroying 
the idols. 

95. See I'pictitiis, Discoiiises, iv. 7 (though 
there is some doubt whether he alludes to the 
Christians); M.ireus Aurelius, Meditations, xi. 
3; Lucian in Peicgti^i- 

qb. lertullian ad Scapul. r. 5. The learned are 
divided brt\\(‘en time peisons of the Scame name, 
who weie all protonsiils of \sia. I am inclined to 
ascribe this stoiy to \ntnninus Pius, who wms 
afterwards empeior; .md who may have govern* d 
Asici under the r(‘ign ol Iiajan. 

97. Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Const.in- 
lin. p. 235. 

q8. S<*e the F pistle of the Chin eh of Smyrna, ap. 
Eiist b. Hist. 1 icles. 1 . iv. i. 15. 

qq. In the si coiid Apologv of Justin there is a 
paiticulai and very cm ions m.stance of this legal 
delay. 1 he same indulgence was gianted to ac¬ 
cused Cliristians in the pc rsc'cution of Deciiis and 
Cvpii.in (de Lapsis) expiessly mentions the “Dies 
negantibus pr.rstitutus ** 

100. lertullian considets flight from pc'rsc eii- 
tion as an impcilcet, hut very criminal, apostasy, 
as an impious attc nipt to elude the will of (hid, etc. 
etc. lie has written a tieatise on this subject (sc e 
p. V)h-544, edit. Kig.ill.), which is Idled with the 
wildest fanaticism and the most incoheient cle- 
elamation. It is, however, somewhat reniaikablc* 
that 'lertullian did not siifTer martyrdom himself. 

101. 1 he Lihci/atici^ W’ho are chiefly known by 
the writings of Cyprian, are described with the 
utmost prec ision ir> the copious commentary of 
Mosheim, p. 483-489. 

102. Plin. Lpistol. X. 97. Dionvrius Alexandrin. 
ap. Euseb. 1 . vi. c* 41. Ad prima statiiii verba' 
minantis inimici inaximus fratrum niimeius fidem 
suam prodidit: ncc prostratus est perseeutionis iin- 
petu, sed voluntario lapsu scipsum prostravit. 
Cyprian. Opera, p. 8q. Among these deserters 
were many priests and even bishops. 

103. It was on this excasion that Cyprian wrote 
his treatise Dc Lapsis, and many of his epistles. 
The controversy concerning the trealinent of 
penitent apo.states clex's not cxrcur among the 
Christians of the preceding century. Shall we as¬ 
cribe this to the superiority of their faith and cour¬ 
age, or to our less intimate knowledge of their 
history? 
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104. See Mosheim, p. 97. Sulpicius Severus was 
the first author of this computation; though he 
secm<"cl (icsirous of rcs<*rving tlic tenth and greatest 
pcrs»*ciition for the coining of the Antichrist. 

105. J’lic testimony given by Pontius Pilate is 
first mentioned by Justin. I he sueetssive impiove- 
ments which the story acquired (as it has passed 
through the hands of 'l*TtulIian, Luseijius, Kpi- 
phanius, Chrysostom, Orosius, Ciregoiy ol l outs, 
and the authors of the sev« ral editions of the Acts 
ol Pilate), are very fairly stated by Dnm Calinet, 
Dissi'rtat. sur rKcriture, tcjiii. iii. p. etc. 

lob. CJn this miiacle, as it is coiiimonly called, 
f)f the J’hundering l..etrion, st'e the admirable 
ciiticein of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, vol. ii. p. 

107. Dion Cassius, or rather his abbreviator 
Xiphiiin, 1 . Ixxii. (c. 4] p. 1206. Mr. Moyle (p. 
2Bb) has explained the condition of the church 
und<*r the reign of Commodu.s. 

108. Compare the Life of Caracalla, in the Au¬ 
gustan History, with the < pistJe of lertuliian to 
Seal .ila, jDj. Jortin (Remarks on l*>clcsiastical 
History, vol. ii. p. «■„ etc.) considers the cure of 
Severus, by the inc-ans of holy oil, with a strong 
desin* to convert it into a miracle. 

loq. 'rertullian de Puga, c. rj. I’he picsenl was 
made during the feast of the Saturnalia; and it is 
a matter of s*‘rious conc<*rn to Tertullian that the 
faithful should be confouiuled with the most in¬ 
famous professions which purchas<'d the conniv¬ 
ance of the government, 

110. Kuseb. 1 . V. c. 23, 24. .\lo.sheim, p. 435-447. 

in. Judti'os fieri sub gravi pcrn^l vetuit. Idem 
etiarn de Christianis s<m.\it. Hist. .August, p. 70. 
[Spart. Sever, c. 17.] 

112. Sulpieius Severus, 1 . ii. p. 384 [ed. Lugd. 
Bat. 1847]. I'his computation (allowing for a sin¬ 
gle e.xeeption) is eonfirmed bv the History of Euse¬ 
bius and by the writings of C^ypriaii. 

113. J’he antiquity of Christian churches i.s dis¬ 
cussed by 'I'illeinont (Meiuoirrs Kcclesiasliques, 
tom. iii. part ii. p. 08-72) and bv Mr. Movie (vol. 
1. p. 378-398). I'he former n-feis the first construc¬ 
tion of them to the yieace of .Alexander Severus; 
the latter, to the |x*aee of Gallieniis. 

114. See the .\ugustan History, p. 130. fLam- 
prid. Alex. Sever, e. 45. | 'I'hc emperor Ale.xander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the 
names of those p<*rsons who were candidates for 
ordination. It is true that the honour of this prac¬ 
tice is likewise attributed to the Jews. 

115. Euseb. Hist. Eccle.siast. I. vi. e. 2f. Hiero- 
nym. de Script. J‘>cles. c. 54 [vol. ii. p. 879, ed. 
Valiars.]. Mama'a was styled a holy and pious 
woman, bbth by the C^hristians and the Pagans. 
From the former, therefore, it was impossible that 
she should deserve that honourable epithet. 

116. Sec the Augustan History, p. 123. [I..aitipr. 
Alex. Sever, c. 29.] Mosheim (p. 465) sceiii.s to re¬ 
fine too much on the domestic religion of Alexan¬ 
der. His design of building a public temple to 


Christ (Hist. August, p. 129 [Lampr. Alex. Sever, 
c. 43])* and the objection which was suggested 
either to him, or in similar circumstances to 
Hadrian, app«'ar to have no other foundation than 
an improbable report, invented by the Christians, 
and credulously adopted by an histoiian of the 
age of Constantine. 

117. Euseb. 1. vi. c. 28. It may be presumed that 
the siirress of the Christians had exasjx rated the 
increasing bigotry of the Pagans. Dion C.'assius, 
who compost'd his history under the former reign, 
had most probably intended for the use of his 
master those counsels of persecution which he 
ascrilx's to a Ix'tter age, and to the favourite of 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of M.rcenas, or 
rather of ].)ion, I may refer to my own uiibia.sed 
opinion (vol. i. p. 35, note 25), and to the Abbe de 
la Bleterie (MemoLres de PAcademic, tom xxiv. 
P- 303; tom. XXV. p. 432). 

118. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 19, mentions Origen as 
the object of Ma.ximin’s resentment; and Pirmili- 
anus, a CappadcK'ian bishop of that age, gives a 
just and confined idea of this persecution (apud 
Cyprian. Epist. 75). 

iiq. Ihe mention of those princes who W’cre 
publicly suppost^d to be Christians, as we find it in 
an <*pistle of Dionysius of .Mexandria (ap. Eiist'b. 
1 . vdi. c. 10), evidently alludes to Philip and his 
family; and forms a contemporary evidence that 
such a report had prevailed; but the Egyptian 
bishop, who lived at an humble distance fiom the 
court of Rome, expresses himself with a Ix^coming 
diflidence concerning the truth of the fact. The 
epistles of Origen (w'hich w'cre extant in th<* time 
of Eusebius, see J. vi. r. 30) would most probably 
decide this curious, laiher than important, ques¬ 
tion. 

120. Euseb. 1 . vi. c. 34. The story, as is usual, 
has been embellished by succeeding wliters, and is 
confuted, with much superfluous learning, by 
EVedcriek Spanheim (Opera N’aria, tom. ii. p. 
41X), etc.). 

121. Laetantius, dc Mortibus Persecutoruin, c. 
3, 4. After celebrating the felicity and increase of 
the church under a long succession of good princes, 
he adds, “Extilit post annos pluiimos, cxccrabilc 
animal, Decius, qui v'e.xaret Eeclesiam.** 

122. Euseb. 1 . vi. c. 39. Cyprian. Epistol. 55. 
The sec of Rome remained vacant from the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Fabianus, the 20th of January, a.d. 250, 
till the election of Corneliu.s, the 4th of June, .v.d. 
251. IX'cius had probably left Rome, since he was 
killed lK.'forp the end of that year. 

123. Eu.seb. 1 . vii. c. 10. Mosheim (p. has 
vxrry clearly shown that the pra*fect Macrianus, 
and the Egyptian iMagusy are one and the same 
person. 

124. Easi'bius ( 1 . vii. c. 13) givTs us a Gix ek ver¬ 
sion of this Latin edict, w'hieh seems to have Ikth 
wry concise. By another edict he diircted that the 
Cameterui should be restored to the Christians. 

125. Euseb. 1 . vii. c. 30. Laetantius dc M. P. c. 
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6. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 177 [Anno ab. Abr. 
2290, tom, viii. p. 757, cd. Vallars.]. Orosius, 1 . 
vii. c. 23. Their language is in general so ambigu* 
ous and incorrect, that we are at a loss to deter¬ 
mine how far AureJian had carried his intentions 
before he was assassinated. Most of the moderns 
(except Dodwell, Diss(‘rtat. Cyprian, xi. 64) have 
seized the occasion of gaining a few extraordinary 
martyrs. 

126. Paul was better pleased with the title of 
Ducenartus than with that of bishop. The Ducemrtus 
was an imperial procurator, so called from his 
salary of two hundred sesterUa, or £i6oo a year. 
(See Salinasius ad Hist. August, p. 124.) Some 
critics suppose that the bishop of Antioch had ac¬ 
tually obtained such an office from Zenobia, while 
others consider it only as a figurative expression of 
his pomp and insolence. 

127. Simony was not unknown in those times; 
and the clergy sometimes bought what they in¬ 
tended to sell. It appears that the bishopric of 
Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, 
named Lucilla, for her servant Majorinus. Ihe 
price was 400 Folles. (Monument. Antiq. ad cal- 
cem Optati, p. 263.) Every Follt^ contained 125 
pieces of silver, and the whole sum may be com¬ 
puted at about £2400. 

128. If we aie desirous of extenuating the vices 
of Paul, we must suspect the assembled bishops of 
the East of publishing the most malicious calum¬ 
nies in circular epistles addressed to all the churches 
of the empire (ap. Euseb. 1 . vii. c. 30). 

129. His heresy (like those of Noctus and Sabel- 
lius, in the same century) tended to confound the 
mysterious distinction of the divine persons. See 
Mosheim, p. 702, etc. 

130. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. I, vii. c. 30, We are 
entirely indebted to him for the curious story of 
Paul of Samosata. 

131. The era of martyrs, which is still in use 
among the Copts and the Abyssinians, must l3C 
reckoned from the 29th of August, a.d. 284; as the 
beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days 
earlier than the real accession of Diocletian. Sec 
Dissertation Pr^liminaire ^ I’Art de vdiifier les 
Dates. 

132. The expression of Lactantius (de M. P. c. 
15), *‘sacrificio pollui cocgit,” implies their ante¬ 
cedent conversion to the faith; but docs not seem 
to justify the assertion of Mosheim (p. 912), that 
they had been privately baptised. 

133. M. de Tillcraont (M^moires Eccl^sias- 
tiques, tom. v. part. i. p. 11, 12) has quoted from 
the Spicilegium of Dorn Luc d’Archeri a very 
curious instruction which bishop Thconas com- 
piosed for the use of Lucian. 

134. Lactantius de M. P. c. 10. 

135. Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1 . viii. c. 1. The 
reader who consults the original will not accuse 
me of heightening the picture. Eusebius was about 
sixteen years of age at the accession of the em¬ 
peror Diocletian. 


136. We might quote, among a great number of 
instances, the mysterious worship of Mithras and 
the 'laurobolia; the latter of which bcxainc fash¬ 
ionable in the time ot the Antonines (see a Dis¬ 
sertation of M. de boze, in the M6moircs de 
I’Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 443). 'Hie 
romance of Apulcius is as lull of devotion as of 
satire. 

137. The impostor Alexander \ery strongly rcc- 
oiiitnendcd the oiaele of Trophonius at Mallos, 
and Chose* of Apollo at (JJaios and Miletus (Luc'ian, 
tom. ii. p. 23h, edit. Redtz [Alexand. c. 29]). The 
last of these, whose singular history would furnish 
a very cuiious episode, was consulted by Dioc'Ie- 
tian before he piiblishcd his edicts of pt'rsi'cution 
(Lactantius de M. P. c. 11). 

138. Resides the ancient stories of l^thagoias 
and Aristeas, the runs peifoiined at the shrine of 
ALsculapius, and the fables 1 elated of Apollonius of 
Tyana, v\ere frequently opposed to the miracles of 
Christ; though 1 agree with Dr. Laidncr (s^’c 
Testimonies, vol. 111. p. 233, 352), that, when 
Philostratus compost'd the Life ot Apollonius, he 
had no such intention. 

139. It is nously to lx* lamented that the 
Chiistian iatheis, by acknowledging the suprema¬ 
tura!, or, as they deem it, the infernal part ol 
Paganism, destroy with their own hands the* givat 
advantage which we might otlierwisc* dtiive from 
the liberal concessions of our adsersanes. 

140. Julian ([tom. i.] p. 301, edit. Spanheim) 
exprt sst's a pious joy that the providr nee of the 
gods had extinguished the impious s(*rts, and foi 
the most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrho- 
nians and Epic means, which had lx*en vr*ry nu¬ 
merous, since Epiruiiis himself loinposcd no less 
than 300 volumes. See Diogenes Laertius, 1 . x. c. 2(>. 

141. Cumque alios audiam iiiiissitarc indignan- 
ter, ct dieere opporterc statui per Senatuin, abol- 
leantur ut here sciipta, quibiis C.'hristiana Rdigio 
ronipiobetur, it vetiistatis oppiiinatur auc toriias. 
Arnobius adveisus Gentes, 1 . 111. p. 103, 104, (p. 
98, 99, ed. Ant. 1604]. He adds very propi-rly, 
Erroris convincite Ciceroneni . . . nam interci|XTe 
scripta, et piiblkatam vclJc submergerc lectionem, 
non est Deum [DcosJ defcndcre sed veritatis testi- 
hcationcm timere. 

142. Lactantius (Divin. Institut. 1 . v. c. 2, 3) 
gives a very clear and spirited account of two of 
these philosophic adversaries of the faith. 'Ihc 
large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians 
consisted of thirty books, and was composed in' 
Sicily about the year 270. 

143. Sec Socrates, Hist. Ecclesiast, 1 . i. c. 9, and 
Codex Justinian. 1. i. tit. i. 1. 3. 

144. Eusebius 1. viii. c. 4, c. 17. He limits the 
numl^r of military martyrs, by a remarkable ex¬ 
pression {cTravUai KohruiP cIs irou xal 5 c 6 rcpot), of 
which neither his Latin nor French translator have 
rendered the energy. Notwithstanding the author¬ 
ity of Eu8(*biu8, and the silence of Lactantius, Am¬ 
brose, Sulpicius, Orosius, etc., it has been long 
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believed that the Thebaean legion, consisting of 
6000 Christians, suffered martyrdom by the order 
of Maximian, in the valley of the Pennine Alps. 
The story was first published about the middle of 
the fifth century, by Eucherius bishop of Lyons, 
who iTCcivcd it from certain persons, who received 
it from Isaac bishop of Geneva, who is said to have 
received it from Theodore bishop of Octodurum. 
The abbey of St. Maurice still subsists, a rich 
monument of the credulity of Sigismund, king of 
Burgundy. See an excellent Dissertation in the 
thirty-sixth volume of the Biblioth^que Raisonn6e, 
P- 427-454- 

145. See the Acta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts 
of his martyrdom, and of that of Marcellus, bear 
every mark of truth and authenticity. 

146. Acta Sincera, p. 302. 

147. Dc M. P. c. 11. Lactantius (or whoever 
was the author of this little treatise) was, at that 
time, an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but it seems 
diflieult to conceive how he could acquire so accu¬ 
rate a knowledge of w'hat passed in the Imperial 
cabinet. 

148. 'Fhe only circumstance which we can dis¬ 
cover ip the devotion and jealousy of the mother of 
Galcrius. She w described by Lactantius as Dco- 
rum montium cultrix; mulier admodum super- 
.stitiosa. She had a great inlluence over her son, 
and was offended by the disregard of some of her 
Christian servants. 

149. 'Fhe worship and festival of the god Ter¬ 
minus are elegantly illustrated by M. dc Boze, 
Mf-in. dc r.Aeademie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 50. 

150. In our only MS. of Lactantius we read pro- 
frrtu%: but reason, and the authority of all the 
critics, allow us, instead of that word, which de¬ 
stroys the sense of the passage, to substitute pra- 
fectus. 

151. Lactantius, de M. P. c. 12, gives a very 
lively picture of the destruction of the church. 

152. Mosheim (p. 922-926), from many scat¬ 
tered passages of Lactantius and Eusc-bius, has col¬ 
lected a very just and accurate notion of this edict; 
though he sometimes deviates into conjecture and 
refinement. 

153. Many ages afterwards Edward I. practised, 
with great success, the same modt' of p<*rsecution 
against the clergy of England. See Hume’s History 
of England, vol. ii. p. 300, last 4to edition. 

154. Lactantius only calls him quidam, ctsi non 
rectc, magno tamen animo, etc., M. P. c. 13. 
Eusebius (1. viii. c. 5) adorns him with secular 
honours. Neither have condescenilcd to mention 
his name; but the Greeks celebrate his memory un¬ 
der that of John. See Tillemont, M6nioires Eccl^- 
siastiques, tom. v. part ii. p. 320. 

155. Lactantius de M. P. c. 13, 14 [14, 15]. Po- 
tentissimi quondam Eunuchi necati, per quos 
Palatium et ipse constabat. Eusebius (1. viii. c. 6) 
mentions the cruel executions of the eunuchs Gor- 
gonius and Dorotheus, and of Anthimus bishop of 
Nicomedia; and both those writers describe, in a 


vague but tragical manner, the horrid scenes 
which were acted even in the Imperial presence. 

156. See Lactantius, Eusebius, and Constantine, 
ad CcEtum Sanctorum, c. xxv. Eusebius confesses 
his ignorance of the cause of this fire. 

157. Tillemont, M^moircs Ecclesiast. tom. v. 
part. i. p. 43. 

158. See the Acta Sincera of Ruinart, p. 353; 
those of Felix of'Fhibara, or Tibiur, appiear much 
less corruptt d than in the other editions, which af¬ 
ford a lively specimen of legendary licence. 

159. See the first book of Optatus of Milevis 
against the Donatists. Paris, 1700, edit. Dupin. Fie 
lived under the reign of Valens. 

160. The ancient monuments, published at the 
end of Optatus, p. 261, etc., descrilx;, in a very 
circumstantial manner, the proceedings of the 
governors in the destruction of churches. They 
made a minute inventory of the plate, etc., \vhich 
they found in them. That of the church of Ciita. 
in Numidia, is still extant. It consisted of two chal¬ 
ices of gold and six of silver; six urns, one kettle, 
seven lamps, all likewise of silver; besides a large 
quantity of brass uten'tils and wearing apparel. 

161. Lactantius (Insiitut. Divin. v. ii) confines 
the calamity to the convtniuulnm^ with its congrega¬ 
tion. Eusebius (viii. 11) extends it to a whole city, 
and introduces something very like a regular siege. 
His ancient Latin translator, Ruhnus, adds the 
important circumstance of the jxTinission given to 
the inhabitants of retiring from thence. .\s Phrvgia 
reached to the confines of Isauria, it is possible 
that the restless temper of those indi'pendcnt bar¬ 
barians may have conliibuted to this misfortune. 

162. Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 6. M. dc Valois (with 
some probability) thinks that he has discovered 
the Syrian rclx:llion in an oration of Libaniiis: and 
that it was a rash attempt of the tribune Eiigenius, 
who willi only five hundred men s.'iz*-d Antioch 
and might perhaps allure the Christians bv the 
promise of religious toleration. From F^usebius ( 1 - 
i\. c. 8), as w'cll as from Moses of Choreiie iHist. 
Armen. 1 . ii. 77, etc.), it may be inferred that 
Christianity was already introduced into Armenia. 

163. See Mosheim, p. 938: the text of Eusebius 
very plainly shows that the governors, whose pow¬ 
ers were enlarged, not restrained, by the new Jaw-s, 
could punish with death the most obstinate Chris¬ 
tians as an example to their brethren. 

164. .Athanasius, p. 833, ap. T illemont, Mem. 
Ecclesiast. tnm. v. part i. p. QO. 

165. Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 13. Lactantius dc M. 
P. c. 15. Dodwcll (Dissertat. Cyprian, xi. 75) 
represents them as inconsistent with each other. 
But the former evidently speaks of Constantins in 
the station of Cccsar, and the latter of the same 
prince in the rank of Augustus. 

166. Datianus is mentioned in Gruter's Inscrip¬ 
tions as having determined the limits between the 
territories of Pax Julia and those of F^bora, both 
cities in the southern part of Lusitania. If wc rt'col- 
Icct the ncighbourho^ of those places to Cape Sc. 
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Vincent, we may suspect that the celebrated 
deacon and martyr of that name has been inaccu¬ 
rately assigned by Pnidentius, etc., to Saragossa 
or Valcntia. See the pompous history of his suffer¬ 
ings, in the M^moires dc Tillemont, tom. v. part 
ii. p. 58-85. Some critics arc of opinion that the 
department of Constantius, as Oesar, did not in¬ 
clude Spain, which still continued under the im¬ 
mediate jurisdiction of Maximian. 

167. Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 11. Gruter, Inscrip. p. 
1171, No. 18. Rufinus has mistaken the ofiice of 
Adauctus, as well as the place of his martyrdom. 

168. Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 14. But as Maxentius 
was vanquished by Constantine, it suited the pur¬ 
pose of Lartantius to place his death among those' 
of the pei-secutors. 

169. The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in 
Gruter, Inscrip. p. 1172, No. 3, and it contains ail 
that we know of his history. Marcellinus and Mar¬ 
cellus, whose .names follow in the list of pKjpx's, arc 
suppK)sed by many ciitics to be diflerent persons; 
but the learned Abbe de Longueiue was convinced 
that they were one and the same. 

Veridicus rector lapsis quia crimina Acre 

Pra^dixit miseris, fuit omnibus hostis amarus. 

Hinc furor, hinc odium; sequitur discordia, htes, 

Seditio, ca'dts; solvuntur hrdcra pads. 

Crimen ob alterius, Christum qui m pace negavit 

Finibus expulsus palria? est feritate Tyranni. 

Hare breviter Dainasiis voluit coinperta rt'fcrre: 

Marcclli populus meiitum cognoscere poss<.*t. 
We may observe that Damasus was made bishop 
of Rome, a.d. 366. 

170. Optatus contr. Donatist. 1 . i. c. 17, 18. 

171. The Acts of the Pa.ssion of St. Boniface, 
which abound in miracles and declamation, are 
published by Ruinart (p. 283-29^1), both in Gieck 
and Latin, from the authority of very ancient 
manuscripts. # 

172. During the four first centuries there exist 
few traces of either bishops or bishoprics in the 
westein Illyricum. It has been thought probable 
that the primate of Milan extended his jurisdic¬ 
tion over Sirmium, the capital of tliat great prov¬ 
ince. See the Gcogiaphia Sarra of Charles de St. 
Paul, p. 68-76, with the obsei vatioris of Lucas 
Holstenius. 

173. The eighth book of F 2 usebius, as well as the 
supplement concerning the martyrs of Palestine, 
principally relate to the jx-rsecution of Galerius 
and Maximin. 'I'he general lamentations with 
which Lactantius opens the fifth book of his Divine 
Institutions allude to theirVnielty. 

174. Eusebius ( 1 . viii. c. 17) has given us a Greek 
version, and Lactanius (de M. P. c. 34) the Latin 
original, of this memorable edict. Neither of these 
writers seems to recollect how directly it contra¬ 
dicts whatever they have just aflirmed of the re¬ 
morse and repentance of Galerius. 

175. Eusebius, 1 . ix. c. i. He inserts the epistle of 
the prarfect. 

176. See Eusebius, 1 . viii. c. 14, 1 . ix. c. ^-8. Lac¬ 


tantius dc M. P. c. 36. These writers agree in 
n'prescnting the arts of Maximin: but the former 
relates the execution of several martyrs, while the 
latter expressly aflirms, occidi servos Dei vetuit. 

177. A few days before his death he published a 
very ample edict of toleration, in which he imputes 
all the severities which the Christians suffered to 
the judges and govcrnois, who had misunderstood 
his intentions. Sec the edict in Eusebius, I. ix. c. 10. 

178. Such is the Jair deduction from two h- 
niarkable passage's in Eusc'bius, 1 . viii. c. 2, and de 
Martyr. Palestin. c. 12. The prudence of the his¬ 
torian ha.s exjvoscd his own character to censuie 
and suspicion. It was well known that he himself 
had licen throwm into prison; and it was suggested 
that h(‘ had purchased his deliverance by sonic' 
dishonourable compliance. The reproach was 
urged in his lifetime, and even in his prc'sc'nec, at 
the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, M^moires Lc- 
cl^'siastiqucs, tom. viii. part i. p. 67. 

'fhe ancient, and perhaps authentic, ac¬ 
count of the suffciings of 'Taiachus and his com¬ 
panions (.'\(ta Sincera Ruinart, p. 419-448) is 
Ailed with stiong expressions of rest'ntment and 
contempt, whicli could not fail of irritating the 
magistrate. '1 he bc'haviour of >Edesiiis to Hieio- 
clc.s, pra'feri of Lgvpt, was still more cxtiaouh- 
nary. X67ots re Kai bikoariiv . . . irepifia- 

Xu>p. Luseb. dc' Maityr. Palestin. c, 5. 

180. Eu^c'b. de Marts r. Piilestin. c. 13. 

181. \ugustin. Collat. Carthagin. Dei. iii. c. 13, 
ap. 'rilleniont, Meiiioires Ei c lesiasiiques, tom 
pait i. p. 4b. The (oiitioveisy with the Donaiists 
has i<‘(U( ted soiiit', though perhaps a partial, ligiit 
on the histoi y of y^ie .\fri( an church. 

182. Lusc'biiis eJe Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. Ih' 
closes his nairation by assuring us that these wei< 
the inartyidoins inflieted in Palestine dining tli< 
whole course ot the persecution. I he ninth c hapt* 1 
of his eighth book, which relates to tlie province ol 
Thebais in T.gypt, may .seem to contradict our 
moderate c oinpiitation; but it w'ill only h'ad us to 
admiie thr aitiul maiiagenient of the liistoii.in. 
Clioosing loi tin set ne of the most excpiisite ciut I- 
tv the most leimile and sequestered couiitiy oi the 
Roman cmpiie, he telaCes that in 'I hebais liotii 
ten to one hundied [x-isons had frequc'iitly sullti- 
ed martyidoin m the same day. But when he pro¬ 
ceeds to im ntion his own journey into Egypt, his 
languagt in.st'nsibiy Ix-comes more cautious and 
moderate. Instead of a large but definite number, 
he speaks of many Christians (TrXdoes), and most 
aitfully selects two ambiguous woids (itrropi^tragcir 
and uTTopcii'axras) wliicli may signify cither what 
he had seen or what he had heard; either the ex- 
pc'clalion or the execution of the punishment. 
Ilaving thus piovided a secure' evasion, he com¬ 
mits the ('quivocal passage to his readers and 
translators; justly conceiving that their piety 
would induce them to prefer the most favourable 
sense. 'Fherc* was pc'rhaps some malice in the le- 
mark of Theodorus Mctochita, that all who, like 
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Eusebius, had been conversant with the Egyptians, 
deliglitcd in an obscure and intricate style. (See 
Valesius ad loc.) 

183. When Palestine was divided into three, the 
pr.'rfecturc of the East contained forty-eight prov¬ 
inces. As the ancient distinctions of nations were 
long since abolished, tlie Romans distributed the 
provinr*‘s according to a g<*neral proportion of 
their extent and opulence. 

184. Ut gloriari possint nullum se innorentiurn 
p'lemisse, nam et ipse audivi aliquos gloriantes, 


quia administratio sua, in h&c parte, fiierit incru- 
enta. Lactant. Institut. Divin. v. ii. 

185. Grot. Annal. de Rebus Belgicis, 1 . i. p. 12, 
edit. fol. 

186. Fra Paolo (Istoria del Concilio Tridentino, 

1. iii.) reduces the number of the Belgic martyrs to 
50,000. In learning and moderation Fra Paolo was 
not inferi()r to Grotius. 'Fhe priority of time gives 
some advantage to the evidence of the former, 
which he U>ses on the other hand by the distance 
of Venice from the Netherlands. 


Chapter XVII 


1. Polybius, 1 . iv. [c. 45] p. 423, edit. Casaubon. 
He olwerves that the peace of the Byzantines w'ds 
fr<*quently disturl>ed, and the extent of their terri¬ 
tory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thra¬ 
cians. 

2. 'The navigator Byzas, who was styled the son 
of Neptune, founded the city years before tlie 
(Jhristian era. His followers were drawn from Ar¬ 
gos and Megara. Byzantium was afterwards re¬ 
built and fortified by the Spartan general Pau- 
saiiins. See Scaliger, Animadvers. acl Eus<*b. p. 81. 
Duc.uige, i or«f(antinopolis, 1. i. part i. cap. 15, 
ib. With reganl to the wars of tin* Byzantines 
against Philip, the (hulls, and the kings of Bithy- 
nia, we should trust none but the ancient writers 
who lived before the greatness of the Imperial city 
had excited a spiiit of flattery and fiction. 

3. The Bosphorus has Iwen very minutely de- 
senlx-d by Dionysius of Hvzantiiini, who lived in 
the rime of Doinitian (Hudson, Geograph. Minor, 
tom. iii.), and by Ciilk's or (Wllius, a French 
traveller of the sixteenth century. Tournefort 
(Lettre XV'.) seems to have used his own eyes, and 
the 1( aining of Ciyilius. 

4. 1 here are verv few eonjectures so happy as 
th.it of l.e Glerc (Bibliothi^que Universelle, tom. i. 
]). 148), who supposes that the harpi<*s w’ere only 
locusts. The .Syriae or Plurnieiiin name of those 
insects, their noisy flight, the stench and dcwista- 
tion which they occasion, and the north wind 
which drives them into the sea, all contribute to 
form the striking resemblance. 

3. 'The residence of Aniyeus was in Asia, be¬ 
tween the old and the new castles, at a plai'c called 
Laiiriis Insana. 'That of Phincus was in Euroix', 
near the v’^illage of Mauroinolc and tin* Black Sea. 
St'c Gyllius dc Bosph. 1 , ii. c. 23. 'Jburnefort, 
Lettre XV. 

6. 'The deception was occasioned by seviTal 
pointed rocks, alternately covrred and abandonni 
by the waves. At present tht'n' arc' two small 
islands, one tow^ards either shore: that of Europe is 
distinguished by the column of Ponipey. 

7. 'The ancients computed one hundiY'd and 
twenty stadia, or lifteen Roman miles. They 
measured only from the new castles, but they 


carried the straits as far as the town of Chalcedon. 

8. Ducas. Hist. c. 34 fp. 136, ed. Paris; p. ro8, 
ed. VVn.; p. 242, ed. Bonn]. Leiinclavius Hist. 
Turcica Mussulrnanica, 1. xv. p. 577. Under the 
Greek empire these castles were used as state 
prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or 
towers of oblivion. 

9. pariiis engraved in Greek and .fVssyrian let¬ 
ters, on two matble columns, the names of his sub¬ 
ject nations, and the amazing numbers of his land 
and sea forces. 'The Byzantines afterwards trans¬ 
ported the.st‘ columns into the city, and u.sed them 
for the altars ol their tutelar deities. Herodotus, 1 . 
iv. c. 87. 

10. Namque artissimo inter Europam .Vsiamque 
divortio Bv/antium in cxtreniA Europa posuere 
Gr.Tci, quibus, Pythium ApoJlincm consultmtibus 
ubi conderc-nt urhe-rn, n'ddilum oraculuin est, 
quim‘rent sedem iorrorum terris adversam. LA am- 
bage Ghalcedonii monstrabantur, quod prioies il- 
luc advecti, pr.evis.1 locoriim utiJiiate pijora legis- 
sent. Farit. Anna!, xii. 63. 

11. Strabo, 1 . vii. p. 402 [320, ed. Ca.saubon]. 
Most of the antlers .tie now broken ofl’; or, to 
speak l(‘ss figuraiivclv, most of the recesses ol the 
harbour are filled up. See Gyllius de Bosphoro 
'I hracio, 1 . i. c. 3. 

12. Procopius de /Evlifk iis, 1 . i. c. 5. His descrip¬ 
tion is confirmed by xiuxlern travellers. Sec Fhevi*- 
not. part. i. J. i. c. 15. Fournefort, Lettre XII. 
Niebuhr, V'ovage dWrabie, p. 22. 

13. See Ducange, C:. P. 1 . i. pait i. c. 16. and his 
Observations sur Villehaidouin, p. 280. Fhe chain 
was ilrawn from the Acropolis near tlie modern 
Kiosk to the tower of Galata, and was supported 
at convenient di.stances by large wooden piles. 

14. 1 hevrnot (VViyages au Levant, part i. I. i. c. 
14) contracts the measure to 123 small Greek 
miles. Bclon (Observations, 1 . ii. c. \) gives a good 
d<*scription of the Propontis, but contents liiirwelf 
with the vague expression of one day and one 
night's sail. When Saiulvs (Travels, p. 2i) talks of 
130 furlongs in length as well as bR*adth, w'c can 
only suppose .some mistake of the press in the text 
of that judicious traveller. 

13. an admirable dissertation of M. d’An- 
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ville upon the Hellfspont or Dardanelles, in the 
M^moircs de TAcademic dts Inscriptions, tom. 
xxviii. p. 3 i 8«346. Yet even that ingenious geog¬ 
rapher is too fond of supposing new, and perhaps 
imaginary measures^ for the purpose of rendering 
ancient writers as accurate as himself. The stadia 
employed by Herodotus in the description of the 
Euxinc, the Bosphorus, etc. ( 1 . iv. c. 85), must un¬ 
doubtedly be all of the same species; but it seems 
impossible to reconcile them either with truth or 
with each other. 

16. The oblique distance between S^'stus and 
Abydus was thirty stadia. The iniprohahle tale of 
Hero and Leander is exposed by M. Mahudel, but 
is defended on the authority oif poets and medals 
by M. dc la Nauze. See the Academic dcs Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. vii. Hist. p. 74, Mem. p. 240. 

17. See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has 
erected an elegant tiophy to his own fame and to 
that of his country. J'hc review appears to have 
been made with tolerable accuracy; but the van¬ 
ity, first of the Persians, and afterwards of the 
Greeks, was intcn*sted to magnify the armament 
and the victoiy. I should much doubt whether the 
invaders have ever outnumbered the men of any 
country which they attacked. 

18. See Wood’s Obs<Tvations on Homer, p. 320: 
I have, with pleasure, selected this remark from 
an author who in general seems to have disap¬ 
pointed the expectation of the public as a critic, 
and still more as a traveller. He had visited the 
banks of the Hellespont; he had read Strabo; he 
ought to have consulted the Roman itineraries. 
How was it possible for him to confound Ilium and 
Alexandria Troas (Observations, p, 340, 341), two 
cities which were sixteen miles distant from each 
other? 

19. Demc‘trius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on 
thirty lines of Homer’s catalogue. The thirteenth 
Book of Strabo'is suflicienl for our curiosity. 

20. Strabo, 1 . xiii. p. 595. 'Phe disposition of the 
ships, which were drawn up on dry land, and the 
posts of Ajax and Achilles, arc very clearly de¬ 
scribed by Homer. S<t Iliad, viii. 220. 

21. Zosim. 1 . ii. fc. 30] p. 105. Sozoinen, 1 . ii. c. 
3. Theophancs, p. 18 [p. 14, ed. Ven.; vol. i, p, 34, 
cd. Bonn]. Nicephorus Callistus, 1 . vii. p. 48. Zo- 
naras tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. 3] p. 6. Zosimus places the 
new city Ijctween Ilium and Alexandiia, but this 
apparent difference may be reconciled bv the 
large extent of its circumference. Before the foun¬ 
dation of Constantinople, '1 iicssalonica is men¬ 
tioned by Cedrenus (p. ;83) [vol. i. p. 496, cd. 
Bonn], and Sardica by Zonaras, as the intended 
capital. They both suppose, with very little prob¬ 
ability, that the emperor, if he had not been pre¬ 
vented by a prodigy, would have repeated the 
mistake of the blind Chalcedonians. 

22. Pocock’s Desc ription of the East, vol. ii. part 
ii. p. 127. His plan of the seven hills is clear and 
accurate. That traveller is seldom so sa^isfactoi y. 

23. See Belon, Observations, c. 72-76. Among a 


variety of different species, the Pelamides, a sort of 
Thunnics, were the most celebrated. Wc may 
learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constituted the principal 
revenue of Byzantium. 

24. See the eloquent description of Busbequius, 
epistol. i. p. 64. Est in Europa; habet in conspectu 
Asiam, Egyptum, Afiicamque k dextr^: quar 
tametsi contiginr non sunt, maris tamen navigan- 
dique coininoditdtc veluti junguntur. A sinistrd 
vero Pontus est Euxinus, etc. 

25. Datur hare venia antiqiiitati, ut misceiido 
humana divinis, primordia urbium augustiora 
faciat. T. Liv. in procrin. 

26. He says, in one of his laws, pro commoditatc 
Urbis quam crtcrno nomine, j 11 bente Deo, donavi- 
mus. Cod. Theodos. 1 . xiii. tit. v. leg. 7. 

27. I'hc Greeks, Theophancs, C>clrenus, and 
the author of the Alexandiian Chioniclc, confine 
themselves to vague and general expressions. For a 
more particular account of the vi.sion wo arc ob¬ 
liged to have recourse to such Latin writers as 
William of Malmesbury. See Ducange, C. P. 1 . i. 
P* 24, 25. 

28. Sec Plutaich in Romulus. Among other 
eercinonics, a laigc hole, which had been dug 
for that put pose, was filled up with handiuh 
of earth, which each of the settlers brought fiom 
the place of his bath, and thus adopted his 
new countiy. 

29. Philostorgius, 1 . ii. c. 9. This incident, 
though borrowed fioin a suspected writer, is chai- 
acteristic and probable. 

30. Ste in the Meinoires de 1 ’Academic, torn 
XXXV. p. 747 - 7 ‘> 8 , a disiaTtation of M. d'Ansille on 
the extent ol Clonstantinople. Hr* takes the plan in¬ 
serted in the IinfKriuin Oiientale of Banduri as 
the most complete; but by a scries of very nice ob¬ 
servations he rcrluces the extravagant propoiiion 
of the scale, and, instead of Q500, detei mines the 
circumference of the city as consisting ol about 
7800 Fn*nch tones, 

31. Godiniis, Antiqiiitat. Const, p. 12 [p. 23, ed. 
Bonn]. He assigns the church of St. Anthony as thr 
boundaiy on the side of the harbour. It is men¬ 
tioned in Ducange, 1 . iv. c. 6, but 1 have trud, 
without success, to discover the exact place wIkic 
it was situated. 

32. 'I he new wall of Theodosius was constnictr d 
in the year 413. Ifi 447 it was thrown down by .in 
earthquake, and rebuilt in three montlis by the 
diligence of the pr.Tfect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blacherme was first taken into the city in the reign 
of Ilerarliiis. DuOangc, Const. 1. i. c. 10, ii. 

33. Ihc measurement is expressed in the Notitia 
by 14,075 feet. It is reasonable to suppose that 
these were Greek feet; the jiroportion of which has 
been ingeniously determined by M. d’Anville. He 
compares the 180 feet with 78 Hashemite cubits, 
which in different writers an* assigned for the 
heights of St. Sophia. Each of these cubits wa.s 
equal to 27 French inches. 
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34. The accurate Thevenot ( 1 . i. c. 15) walked 
in one hour and three-quarters round two of the 
sides of the triangle, from the Kiosk of the Sc^raglio 
to the seven towers. D^Anvillc examines with care, 
and receives with confidence, this decisive testi¬ 
mony, which gives a circumference of ten or 
twelve miles. 'Fhe extravagant computation of 
Tournefort (Ixrttrc XI.) of thirty-four or thirty 
miles, without including Scutari, is a strange de¬ 
parture from his usual character. 

35. I'he sycae, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth 
region, and were very much embellished by 
Justinian. It has since borne the names of Pera and 
Galata. 'Fhe etymology of the former is obvious; 
that of the latter is unknown. S(‘c Oucange, Const. 
1 . i. 92 , and Gyllius de Byzant. 1 . iv. c. 10. 

36. One hundred and eleven stadia, which may 
be translated into modern Greek miles each of 
seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, French 
toises. See D*Anville, Mesures Itin^raires, p. 53. 

37. When the ancient texts, which descrilje the 
size of Babylon and 'Fhebes, are settled, the exag¬ 
gerations reduced, and the measures ascertained, 
we find that those famous cities filled the great but 
not incredible eircurnferenee of about twenty-five 
or thirty miles. Compare IPAnville, M^m. de 
1 *Academic, tom. xxviii. p. 235, with his Descrip¬ 
tion dv ITvgypte, p. 201, 202. 

38. If we divide Constantinople and Paris into 
equal squares of 30 French the former con¬ 
tains 850, and the latter iibo, of those divisions. 

39. Six hundre<l centenaries, or sixty thousand 
pounds’ weight of gold. Fhis sum is taken from 
Codinus, Anliquit. Const, p, 11 fp. 23, ed, BonnJ; 
but unless that eonteiiiptible author had derived 
his information from some purer sources, he would 
probably have Ix-en unacquainted with so obsolete 
a mode of reckoning. 

40. For the fon*sts of the Black Sea, consult 
Tournefort, Lcttrc XVI.; for the marble quarries 
of Proconnesus, see Strabo, 1 . xiii. p. 588. Fhe lat¬ 
ter had already furnished the materials of the 
stately buildings of Cyzicus. 

41. See the Codex 1 heodos. 1 . xiii. tit. iv. leg. i. 
This law is dated in the year 334, and was ad¬ 
dressed to the pra-fect of Italy, whose juri.sdiction 
extended over Africa. The commentary of Gode- 
froy on the whole title well deserves to be con¬ 
sulted. 

42. Constantinopolis dedicatur pame omnium 
urbium nuditate. Hieronym. Chron. p. 181. See 
Codinus, p. 8, 9 [p. 16 sq. ed. Bonn]. J'he author 
of the Antiquitat. Const. 1 . iii. (apud Banduri Imp. 
Orient, tom. i. p. 41) enumerates Rome, Sicily, 
Antioch, Athens, and a long li.st of other cities. The 
provinces of Greece and .\sia Minor may be sui> 
posed to have yielded the richest booty. 

43. Hist. Compend. p. 369 [vol. i. p. 648, ed. 
Bonn]. He describt's the statue, or rather bust, of 
Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indi¬ 
cates that Oedrenus copied the style of a more 
fortunate age. 


44. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 30] p. 106. Chron. Alexan- 
drin. vel Paschal, p. 284. Ducange, Const. 1 . i. c. 
24. Even the last of those writers sc-^ems to confound 
the Forum of Constantine with the Augusteum, or 
court of the palace. I am not satisfied whether 1 
have propc'rly distinguished what belongs to the 
one and the other. 

4I). The most tolerable account of this column is 
given by Pocock, 13 esciiption of the East, vol. ii. 
part ii. p. 131. But it Ls still in many instances per¬ 
plexed and unsatisfactory. 

46. Ducange, Const. 1 . i. c. 24, p. 76, and his 
notes ad Alexiad. p. 382. 'Fhe statue of Constan¬ 
tine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign 
of Alexius Comnenus. 

47. "Fournefort (I^ttre XII.) computes the At- 
mcidan at four hundred paces. If he means geo¬ 
metrical paces of five feet each, it w'as three hun¬ 
dred toisfs in length, about forty more than the 
great circus of Rome. Siee dWnville, Mesures 
Itin^raircs, p. 73. 

48. 'Fhe guardians of the most holy relies would 
rejoice if they were able to produce such a chain of 
evidence as may be alleged on this occasion. See 
Banduri ad Antiquitat. Const, p. 668. Gyllius de 
Byznnt. 1 . ii. c. 13. 1. 'Fhe original consecration of 
the tripod and pillar in the temple of Delphi may 
be proved from Herodotus and Pausanias. 2. 'Fhe 
Pagan Zosimus agrees with the three ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius. Socrates, and Sozomen, that 
the sacred ornaments of the temple of Delphi w’ere 
removed to Constiintinople by the order of Con¬ 
stantine; and among these the serpentine pillar of 
the Hippodrome is particularlv mentioned. 3. All 
the European travellers who have visited Con¬ 
stantinople, from Buondclmontc to Pocock, de¬ 
scribe' it in the same place, and almost in the same 
manner; the differences between them are occa¬ 
sioned only by the injuries which it has sustained 
from the 'Turks. Mahomet the Second broke the 
under jaw' of one of the serpents with a stroke of his 
battle-axe. 'Fhewnot, 1 . i. c. 17. 

40. The Latin name CochUa was adopted by the 
Greeks, and very frequently occurs in the Byzan¬ 
tine history. Ducange, Ckmst. 1 . ii. c. i, p. 104. 

50. 'There are three topographical points which 
indicate the situation of the pahice. i. 'Fhe stair¬ 
case which connected it with the Hippodrome or 
Atnicidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propon¬ 
tis, from whence there was an easy ;iscent. by a 
flight of marble steps, to the gardens of the palace. 
3. Fhe Augusteum was a spacious court, one side 
of which was occupied by the front of the palace, 
and another by the church of St. Sophia. 

51. Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, and the 
baths were a part of old Byzantium. Fhe difficxilty 
of assigning their true situation has not been felt 
bv Ducange. History' seems to connect them with 
St. Sophia and the palace; but the original plan 
inserted in Banduri places them on tlur other side 
of the city, near the harbour. For their beauties 
sec Chron. Paschal, p. 285, and Gyllius de Byzant. 
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1 . ii. c. 7. Christodorus (see Antiquitat. Const. 1 . 
vii.) composed inscriptions in verse for each of the 
statues. He was a 'rheban poet in genius as well as 
in birth:— 

Boeotum in crasso jurares acre nature. 

52. Sec the Notitia. Rome only reckoned 1780 
large houses, domus; but the word must have had 
a more dignified signification. No jnru/^ are men¬ 
tioned at Constantinople. 'Ihc old capital con¬ 
sisted of 424 streets, the new of ‘^22. 

53. Liutprand Legatio ad Imp. Nicephorum, p. 
153. The modern Creeks have strangely disfigured 
the antiquities of Constantinople. We might ex¬ 
cuse the errors of tiie Turkisfi or Arabian writers; 
but it is somewhat astonishing that the Greeks, 
who had access to the authentic materials pre¬ 
served in their own language, should prefer fiction 
to truth, and loose ti adition to genuine history. In 
a single page of Codmus we may detect twelve un¬ 
pardonable mistakes: the reconciliation of Severus 
and Niger, the mairi.ige of their .son and daughter, 
the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, the 
invasion of the Gauls which recalled Severus to 
Rome, the sixty years which elapsed from his death 
to the foundation of Constantinople, etc. 

54. Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des 
Remains, c. 17. 

5«j. I hemist. Orat. iii. p. 48, edit. Hardouin. 
Sozoreen, 1 . ii. c. 3. Zosim. 1 . ii. |c. 31) p. 107. 
Anonym. Valesian. p. 175. If we could credit 
Codinus (p. 10) fp. 20, cd. Bonn], Con.stantinc 
built houses for the senatois on the exact model of 
their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well 
as himself, with the pleasure of an agreeable sur¬ 
prise; but the whole story is full of fictions and 
inconsistencies. 

5b. 'I’he law' by which the younger 'riicodosius, 
in the year 438, abolished tlus tenure, may be 
found among the Novelhr of that emperor at the 
end of the Theftdosian Code, tom. vi. nov. 12. M. 
de Tillemont (Hist, des Ernpereurs, torn. iv. p. 
371) has evidently mistaken the natuie ol these 
estates. With a grant from the lmp<*rial demt snes, 
the same condition was accepted as a favour, 
which would justly have been deemed a hatdship 
if it had been imposed upon private prop<*rtv. 

57. 'Ehc pd.ssages of Zosimus, of Kundpiu.s, of 
Sozomen, and of Agathias, which relat<* to the in¬ 
crease of buildings and inhabitants at Ckinstan- 
tinople, are collected and connected by Gyllius dc 
Byzant, 1 . i. c. 3. Sidonius Apollinaris {in Panegyr. 
Anthem. 56, p. 279, edit. Siimond) descrilies the 
moles that were pushed forwards into the sea; they 
consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which 
hardens in the water. 

58. Sozomen, 1 . ii. c. 3. Philostorg. 1 . ii. c. 9. 
Codin. Antiquitat. Const, p. 8 |p. 16, ed. Bonn]. 
It appf'ars by Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 13, that the daily 
allowance of the city consisted of eight myriads of 
cItov^ which we may either translate, with Valc- 
sius, by the words modii of corn, or consider as 
expressive of the number of loaves of bread. 


59. See Cod. Theodos. 1 . xiii. and xiv. and 
Cod. Justinian. Edict, xii. tom. ii. p. 648, edit. 
Genev. Sec the beautiful complaint of Rome 
in the poem of Claudian de Bell. Gildonico, ver. 
60-62;— 

Cum subiit par Roma mihi, divisaque sumsit 

yEquales Aurora togas; i^gyptia ruia 

In partem rcs.sere novam. 

60. '1 he n'gions of C'onstantinople are mention¬ 
ed in the (’ode of Justinian, and paiticularly de- 
sciilx'd in the Notitia of the younger '1 heodosius; 
but as the four last oi them are not im luded within 
the wall of Constantine, it may be doubted wheth¬ 
er this division of the city siiould be referred to the 
founder. 

hi. Senatum constituit sccundiordinis; Cluiot 
vocavit. Anonym. V’alesian. p. 715. 'Ihe senators 
of old Rome were styled CluriMirm, See a ruiious 
note of Valesiiis ad .\minian. Marcellin. x\ii. 9. 
From the elevrnth epi*!tle of Julian it should «-em 
that the place of senatoi was considcied as a 
but then rather than as an honoui; but the Abbe 
dc la Bleterie (\’ic dc Jovieii, tom. li. p. 371) has 
shown that this epistle could not relate to ('on.stan- 
tinopJe. Might we not lead, instead of th<* telt- 
brated name of Ih'Cai'Tuus, the obscure but moic 
probable woicl Hiaai’Oritf01^^ Bisantlieor l<hfrde!.ius, 
now Rhoiiosto, was a small maiitime city ol 
'I'hrace. See Stephan. Byz. dc ('rbibus, p. 22 > d. 
Liigd. B. I (> 941 , and Cellar. Geogiaph. tom. i. 
p. 849. 

62. Cod. 1 hcodos. 1 . xiv. 13. [ \dd Cod. Just. .\i 
20.—S.] 1 he tomnicnlai Y of God( lioy (torn. u. 
220) is long, but pt ipli \ed; noi iiuhed is it eas\ to 
asceitain in what the Jus Italicum could lon'^ist 
after the fieedoiu of th<* iity had be<*n <omniui]i> 
cated to the whole einpiie. 

63. Julian (Orat. i. p. 8) celebrates Constan¬ 
tinople as not less supeiioi to all other cities than 
she was inferior to Rome itself. His learned loiii- 
mentator (Spanheiin, p. 75, 7(1) justifies tins 
language by several parallcd and conteinporai v in¬ 
stant es. Zosimus, as well as Socrates and Sozomen, 
llourislied after the division of the empire belwc t n 
the tw'o sons of J heodosius, which established a 
fjerfect equality bctw'een the old and the new t a]>i- 
tal. 

64. Codinus (Antiquitat. p. 8 [p. 17, cd. Bonn.]) 

affums that the foundations of Con.stantinople 
were laid in the year of the world 5837 ( a . o . 3211), 
on the 2()th of September, and that the city was 
dedicated the nth of May, 5838 (a.d. 33a). He 
connects these- dates with several cliaractt 1 istic 
epochs, but they contradict each other; the rni- 
thoritv of Codinus is ol little weight, and the space 
which he assignt must appear insufficient. Ihe 
term of ten years is given us by Julian (Orat. i. p. 
8); and Spanheim labours to establish the truth of 
it (p. 69-75), help of two passages fion 

I’hemistius (Orat. iv. p. 58) and of Philostorg ins 
(1. li. c. 9), which form a pericxi from the year 324 
to the year 334. Modern critics arc divided con- 
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cerning this point of chronology, and their dif¬ 
ferent sentiments are very accurately described by 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 619- 
625. 

65. 'J'hemistius, Orat. iii. p. 47. Zosim. 1. ii. [c. 
32]p. I o8. Constantine himself, in one of his laws 
(Cod. Theod. 1 . xv. tit. i. [leg. 23:*]), betrays his 
impatience. 

bb. Cc’flrcniis and Zonaras, faithful to the mode 
of sujXTStition which prevailed in their own times, 
assun* us that Constantinople w'as conserrat(‘d to 
the virgin Mother of Ciod. 

by. 'I'he earlii st and most compl<‘te account of 
this extraordinary ceremony may be found in the 
Alexandrian Chionicle, p. 285. Tilh-inont, and the 
other friends of COnstantiiie, who an* offended 
with the air of Paganism which seems unwoithy of 
a Christian prince, held a right to consider it a.s 
doubtful, but they were not authorised to omit the 
mention of it. 

b8. So/oinen, 1 . ii. c. 3. Ducange, C. P. 1 . i. c. b. 
Velut ipsius KonicT filiam, is the expression of 
Augustine, 'Pile City of Ciod, 1 . v. c. 23. 

b(). Eutropius, 1 . x. c. 8. Julian. ( 3 rat. i. p. 8. 
Ducange, Cl. P. 1 . i. c. 5. 1 he name of Constan¬ 
tinople is extant on the iiu'tals of Constantine. 

70. I'he lively l''ontenclle (Dialogu<*s des Morts, 
xii.) aiiecis to ^Uridc* the* v.inity of human ambi¬ 
tion, and seems to triumph in the disappointnumt 
oi Constantine, whos<* immortal name is now lost 
in th<‘ vulgar appell.ition of Istambol, a 'I urkish 
corruption of tis rrjj/ ttoXu^. Yrt the original name 
is still pn*s<*rved, i. By the nations of Euiop<‘. 2. 
By tlie modern Cinrks. 3. By the Araijs, whose 
writings are difliisi'd river th»* wide extent ol their 
conquests in Asia and .\frica. See d‘H<*rbelot, Bib- 
lioth<V|ue Orientale, p. 273. 4. By the more hvirned 
'lurk-s and by the emjxTor himself in his public 
mandates. Cantemirs History of the Oihman 
Einpiie, p. 

71. 1 he Theodosian code \vas promulgcited .\.d. 
438. See the Prolegomena of Godefioy, c. i. p. 185. 

72. Paneirolus, in his elalioiale Commentxiry, 
assigns to tlie Notitia a date almost similar to that 
of the I heodosian Cork*; but his proofs, or rather 
conjectures, an* extiemelv feeble. 1 should lie 
lather inrliiu*d to place this iist'ful work Ix'tween 
the final division of the <-mpirc (a.d. 30-,) xind the 
successful invasion of Ciaul by the barbarians 
(a.d. 407). See Histoirr des Amiens IVnpIes de 
rEurojx*, tom. vii. p. 40. 

73. Scilicet externa’ superbixr sueto, non incrai 
notitia nostri (perh.ips riinfnr); apud quos vis Im¬ 
perii valet, inania transmittuntur. Tacit. Annal. 
XV. 31. 'The gradation from the style of freedom 
and simplicity to that of lorm and .servitude may 
lie traced in tlic Epistles of Cicero, of Pliny, and of 
Syininaehiis. 

74. 'I'he emperor C'^ratian, after confirming a 
law of precedency published by Valcntiiiian, the 
father of hi.s Divinity^ thus continues; Siquis igitur 
iiidcbituin sibi locum usurpaverit, niill 4 se ignora- 


tione defendat; sitque plane sacrilegii reus, qui 
divina prxrcepta neglexerit. Ck)d. Theod. I. vi. tit. 
V. leg. 2 . 

75. Con.sult the Kotitia Ihgniiaium at the end of 
the Theodosian Ck>de, tom. vi. p. 316. 

7b. Paneirolus ad Notitiam utriusque Imperii, 
p. 39. But his explanations arc obscure, and he 
d<x’s not sufficiently distinguish the painted em¬ 
blems from the effective ensigns of office. 

77. In the Pandects, which may be referred to 
the reigns of the Antonines, Clanssimus is the ordi¬ 
nary and legal title of a .senator. 

78. Pancirol. p. 12-17. ^ not taken any no¬ 
tice of thr* two inferior ranks, Perfectissimm and 
Egrfgtusy which were given to many p<*rsons who 
were not raised to tlie senatorial dignity. 

79. Cod. 'I'heodos. 1 . vi. tit. vi. The rules of 
pixTcdency arc ascertained w'ith the most minute 
accuracy by th** cmfx rors, and illustrated w'ith 
equal prolixity by their learned interpreter. 

80. Cod. Theodos. 1 . vi. tit. xxii. 

81. Ausonius (in Gratiarum Aciione) basely ex¬ 
patiates on this unworthy topic, which is managed 
by Marnertinus (PanegvT. Vet. xi. [x.] ib, 19) 
W'ith somf*what more freedom and ingenuity. 

82. Cum de Consulihus in annum creandis, so¬ 
lus ineeurn voIutiir<*in . . . te Consulern c*t desig- 
navi, et declaravi, et priorem nuncupavi; are 
some of the expressions employed by the emperor 
Gratian to his prec<*ptor the poet Ausonius. 

83. Immanesque ... d<*nlcs 

Qui si'cti ferio in tabulas auroque micantes, 
Inscripti rutiluin cxrlato Consulc nomcn 
Per proceres et vulgus cant. 

Claud, de Cons. Stilichon. iii. 34b. 
Montfaiicon has represented some of these tablets 
or dyptieks [diptvehs]; see Supplement k T.-Vn- 
tiquite, tom. iii. p. 220. 

84. Consulc l.rtatur post plurima sa'cula viso 
Pallanteus ajx*x: agnoscunt ro.stra curules 
Auditas quondam proavis: desuetaque cingit 
Regius auratis fora tascibus L'lpia lictor. 

Claufl. in vi. Cons. Honorii, 843. 
From the reign of Cams to the sixth lonsulship of 
Honorius there w'as an interval of one hundicd 
and twenty ycais, during which the emperors 
w'cre ahvays absent from Rome on the fust dav i>i 
January. See the Chronologic de lillemont, tom. 
iii., iv. and v. 

83. See Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrii, i 78, 
etc.; and in iv. Ca^ns. Honorii, 585, etc.; though in 
the latter it is not easy to .separate the ornaments 
of the enqx ror from tho.se of the consul. Ausonius 
received frc'm the liberalitv of (Jraiian a vntis 
palmatQy or roix* of state, in wliich the figure of the 
em|x*ror Constantins was embroidered. 

8b. Cernis ut armorum prex'eres legumque po- 
lentes 

Patrieios sumunt habitus, et more Gabino 
Discolor incedit legio, fxisitisquc panimper 
Rellorum signis, sequitur vcxilla Qiiirini? 
Lictori cedunt aquilir, ridetquc togatiis 
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Miles, et in nicdiis cflTulgct curia castris? 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honorii, 5. 
——strictasque procul radiatr sreures. 

In Cons. Prob. 231. 

87. See Valesius ad Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. 
C. 7 * 

88. Auspice mox laetum sonuit clamore tribunal, 
Te fastos ineunte quatcr; solcmnia ludit 
Omina Libertas: deductum Vindice morcm 
Lex servat, famulusque jugo laxatus hcrili 
Ducitur, et grato rcmcat sccurior ictu. 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honoiii, 611. 

89. Celebrant quidem soiemnes istas dies omnes 
ubique urbes quae sub legibus agunt; ct Roma de 
more, ct Gonstantinopolis dc imitationc, et Anti- 
ochia pro luxu, et discincta Carthago, et domus 
fluminis Alexandria, sed Treviri Principis bene- 
ficio. Ausonius in Grat. Actionc [p. 715, cd. 
Amst. 1671]. 

90. Claudian (in Cons. Mall. Theodori, 279- 
331) describes, in a lively and fanciful manner, the 
vaiious games of the circus, the theatre, and the 
amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul. The 
sanguinary combats of gladiators had already 
been prohibited. Twenty centenaria equal 20(X> 
pounds in gold. Procopius says 20 centenatia 
equaled 144,000 sohdi, and there were 72 solidi 
to the pound. With the solidus worth i os, the sum 
would be £72,000.] 

91. Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 

92. In Consulatu honos sine labore suscipltur. 
(Mamertin. in Panegyr. Vet. xi. fx.] 2). This 
exalted idea of the consulship is borrowed from an 
Oration (iii. p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the 
servile court of Constantius. See the Abb6 de la 
Bl^terie (Mdmoires de 1 *Academic, tom. xxiv. p. 
289), who delights to pursue the vestiges of the old 
constitution, and who sometimes Ands them in his 
copious fancy. , 

93. Intermarriages between the Patricians and 
Pleteians were piohibited by the laws of the XII 
Tables; and the uniform operations of human na¬ 
ture may attest that the custom survived the law. 
See in Livy (iv. 1-6) the pride of family urged by 
the consul, and the rights of mankind asserted by 
the tribune Canuleius. 

94. See the animated picture drawn by Sallust, 
in the Jugurthine war, of the pride of the nobles, 
and even of the virtuous Metellus, who was unable 
to brook the idea that the honour of the consulship 
should be bestowed on the obscure merit of his 
lieutenant Marius (c. 64), Two hundred yeara 
before, the race of the Mctelli them.selvcs were 
confounded among the Plebeians of Rome; and 
from the etymology of their name of CcBctlius, there 
is reason to believe that those haughty nobles 
derived their origin from a sutler. 

95. In the year of Rome 800 very few remained, 
not only of the old Patrician families, but even of 
those which had been created by Ca*sar and Au¬ 
gustus. (Tacit. Anna], xi. 25.) 'I he latnily of 
Scaurus (a branch of the Patiician ALmdii) was 


degraded so low that his father, who exercised the 
trade of a charcoal merchant, left him only ten 
slaves and somewhat less than three hundred 
pounds sterling. (Valerius Maximus, 1 . iv. c. 4, n. 
II. Aurel. Victor in Scauro. [De Viris Ill. 72]). 
The family was saved from oblivion by the merit 
of the son. 

qb. Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. Dion Cassius, 1 . lii. [c. 
42] p. 693. The virtues of Agiicola, who was 
created a Patrician by the empcior Vespasian, re¬ 
flected honour on that ancient order; but his 
ancestors had not any claim beyond an Equestrian 
nobility. 

qy. This failure would have been almost impos¬ 
sible if it were true, as C^asaubon compels Aurelius 
Victor to affirm (ad Sueton. in Carsar. c. 42; see 
Hist. August, p. 203 [dVelx'll. Poll. C:iaud. c. 3], 
and Cdsaubon Comment, p. 220), that Vespasian 
created at once a thousand P.^trician families. But 
this extravagant niimlicr is too much even for the 
whole Senatorial order, unl<‘ss we should include 
all the Roman knights who were distinguished by 
the p<Tnussion of weaiing the laticlave. 

q8. Zosiinus, 1 . ii. [c. 40] p. 118; and Godefroy 
ad Cod. Theodos. 1 . vi. tit. vi. 

99. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 33] p. lOQ, no. If we had 
not fortunately possessed this satisfactory account 
of the division of the power and piovinrcs of thi 
Praetorian pr»r*fects, we should hequentlv have 
been p»*iplc\ed ainidst the copious details of the 
Code, and the ciicumstantial minutene.ss of the 
Notit ia. 

100. Sec a law of Constantine himself. A pr.r 
fectis autem praiorio provocare, non sinimus. 
Cod. Justinian. I \ti. tit. l\ii. leg iq. Charisms, a 
lawyer of the time of Constantine (Heinec. Hist. 
Juris Romani, p. 3P)\ who admits this law as a 
fundamental principle of juiispiudence, rompares 
the Pra'torian pi cfects to the masters of the lioist 
of the ancient dii tators. Pandect. 1 . i. tit. xi. 

101. When Justinian, in the exhausted condition 
of the empire, instituted a Pra*toiian pr,ef<*ct tor 
Africa, he allowed him a salary of one hundred 
pounds of gold. Cod. JiKstiman. 1 . i. tit. xxvii. leg i. 

102. For this, and the other dignities of the em¬ 
pire, it may be sufficient to i« fer to the aiujile 
coinrnentaiies of Panciiolus and Godefroy, who 
have diligently collected and accuiately digested 
in theii pioper order all the legal and histone al 
matcriajs. From those authors Dr. Howell (His- 
toiy e)f the World, vol. ii. p. 24-77) has deduced a 
very distinct abridgment of the state of the Roman 
empire. 

103. Tarit. Annal. vi. ii. Fiused). in Chron. p. 
155. Dion (!:assius, in the oration of Mrrrenas ( 1 . 
lii. [r. 21] p. 675), descrilx's the prerogatives f)f fhc 
pra*fe*ct of the city as they weic cstablcshed in Ins 
own time. 

104. The fame of Messalla has been scarce Iv 
equal to his merit* In the earlie'st youth he was 
recommended by Cicero to the friendship of Bru¬ 
tus. He followed the standard of the rc'public till 
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it was broken in the fields of Philippi: he then ac¬ 
cepted and deserved the favour of the most mod¬ 
erate of the conquerors; and uniformly asserted 
his freedom and dignity in the court of Augustus. 
The triumph of Messalla was justified by the con¬ 
quest of Aquitain. As an orator he disputed the 
palm of eloquence with Ciecro himself. Messalla 
cultivated every muse, and was the patron of every 
man of genius. He spent his evenings in philo¬ 
sophic conversation with Horace; assumed his 
place at table iKlwcen Delia and 'I'ibuUus; and 
amused his leisure by encouraging the poetical 
talents of young Ovid. 

105. Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says 
the translator of Kus(*bius. 'racitus expresses the 
same idea in other words: quasi ncscius cxercendi. 

106. See Lipsius, Excursus D. ad i lib. Tacit. 
Annal. 

107. Heincccii Element. Juris Civilissecund. or- 
(linem Pandect, tom. i. p. 70. See likewise Span- 
heim de Usu Nurnismatuin, tom. ii. dissertat. x. 
p. 119. In the year 450 Marcian published a law 
that Mm* citizens should be annually created pne- 
tors of CConstantinople by the choice of the senate, 
hut with their own consent. Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. 
xxxix. leg. 2. 

’^jhlquid igitur intra urb(*m admittitur, 
ad. P. U. videtur peiiinere; sed et siquid intra 
centesimum inilliarium. Ulpian in Pamleet. 1 . i. 
tit. xii. n, 1. He proceeds to enumerate the various 
offices of the pr.Tfect, who, in the code of Justinian 
(1. i. tit. xxxix, leg. 3), is declared to precede and 
command all city magistrates sine injuriil ac detri- 
inento honoris alieni. 

109. besides oui usual g\iides, we may observe 
that Felix Cantelorius has written a st'paratc 
tieatise, l)e Picrfecto Urbis: and that many curi¬ 
ous detaifs concerning the police of Rome and 
Constantinople are contained in tlie fourteenth 
book of the TlwiKlosian Ck)de, 

110. Eunapiiis affirms that the proconsul of 
Asia was indejicndeiit of the prccfect; which must, 
howev<*i, be understood with soni«* allowance: the 
jurlsdittion of the vice-pra fect lie most assuredly 
disclaimed. Paneirolus, p. iGi. 

111. Tln‘ prcK-onsul of Africa had four hundred 
apparitors; and they all received l.irge salaries, 
either from the ireasmv or the province. Sc*c 
Paneirol. p. 26, and Cod. Jtistinian, 1 . xii. tit. Ivi. 
ilvi. 

112. In Italy there was likewi.se the ViiJr of 
Rome, It has been niueh disputed whether his 
jurisdiction measur<*d one hundred miles from the 
city, or whether it stretched over the ten southern 
provinces of Italy. 

113. The Table t«iken fioni Marquardt (Beck¬ 
er’s Handbuch der Rdniischen Altertluiinc r, 
vol. iii. pai’t i. p. 2,^0), shows the division of 
the empire under the four Pr;rlorian pr.r- 
fects. 

114. Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian 
there was one, in ten books, concerning the office 


of a pMTOconsuI, whose duties in the most essential 
articles were the same as those of an ordinary gov¬ 
ernor of a province. 

115. The presidents, or consulars, could impose 
only two ounces; the vice-praefects, three; the pro- 
consuls, count of the East, and prarfcct of Egypt, 
six. Sec Heineccii Jur. Civil, tom. i. p. 75. Pandect 
1 . xlviii. tit. xix. n. 8. Cod. Justinian. 1 . i. tit. liv. 
leg. 4. 6. 

116. Ut nulli patriae suae administrate sine spe- 
ciali principis p<Tmissu permittatur. Cod. Justin¬ 
ian. 1 . i. tit. xii. This law was first enacted by the 
emperor Marcus, after the reix’llion of Ca.ssius 
(Dion, 1 . Ixxi. [c. 31, p. 1195]). The same regula¬ 
tion is observed in China, w'ith equal strictness, 
and with equal effect. 

117. Pandect. 1 . xxiii. tit. ii. n. 38, 57, 63. 

118. In jure continctur, nc quis in administra- 
tione constitutus aliquid compararet. Cod. Theod. 

1 . viii. tit. XV. leg. i. This maxim of common law 
was enforced by a scries of edicts (sec the remain¬ 
der of the title) from Constantine to Justin. From 
this prohibition, which is extended to the meanest 
officers of the g(ivernor, they except only clothes 
and provisions. I'hc purchase within five years 
may b(‘ recovered; after which, on information, it 
devolves to the treasury. 

119. Cessent rapaces jam nunc officialium man- 
us; cessent, inquam; nam si moniti non ccssavc- 
rint, gladiis preccidentur, etc. Ckxl. 'Iheod. 1 . i. tit. 
v\i, leg. I. Zeno enacted tliat all governors should 
remain in the province, to answer any accusations, 
fifty days after the expiration of their power. Cz>d. 
Justinian, 1 . i. tit. xlix. leg. i. 

120. Summa ijiitur ope ct alacri studio has leges 
no.<^tras accipile; et vosmetipsos sic rrudicos osien- 
dite, ut .spes vos pulchcrrima foveat: toto legitimo 
op<*re pcrfccto, posse etiam nostram n'mpublieam 
in partibus cjus vobis credendis gulx-rnari. Justin¬ 
ian. in prorrin. Institutiuiuiin. 

121. I'he splendour of the school of Ber>'tus, 
which preserved in the East the language and juris¬ 
prudence of the Romans, may be computed to 
have lasted from the third to the middle of the 
si.\th century. Heinocc. Jur. Rom. Hist. p. 351- 

122. As in a former pi-riod I have traced the 
civil and military promotion of Pertinax, 1 shall 
here insert the civil honours of Mallius I’hcodorus. 
I. He was distinguished by his cloc|uence while he 
pleaded as an advocate in the court of the Prae¬ 
torian prxfect. 2. He governed one of the provinces 
of Africa, cither as president or consular, and de¬ 
served, by his administration, the honour of a 
brass statue. 3, He was appointed \icar, or vicc- 
pr.efcct of Macedonia. 4. Quaestor. 5. Ck^unt of 
the sacn-d largesses. 6. Praetorian pr;rfert of the 
Gauls; whilst he might >'<*t lx: repix'senied as a 
young man. 7. After a retirat, perhaps a disgrace, 
of many years, which Mallius (confounded by 
some critics with the |X)ct Manilius, see Fabricius 
Bibliothec. Latin edit. Ernest, tom. i. c. 18, p. 501) 
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employed in the study of the Grecian philosophy, 
lie was named Prsetorian prapfcct of Italy, in the 
year 397. 8. While he still exercised that great of¬ 
fice, he was created, in the year 399, consul for the 
West; and his name, on account of the infamy of 
his colleague, the eunuch Eutrupius, often stands 
alone in the Fasti. 9. In the year 408 Mallius was 
appointed a second time Pr.etorian pr;rfect of 
Italy. Even in the venal panegyric of CKiudiaii we 
may discover the merit of Mallius riieodorus, who, 
by a rare felicity, was the intimate friend both of 
Symmachus and of St. Augustin. St-c Tillemont, 
Hist, dcs Emp. tom. v. p. 11 lo-i 114. 

123. Mamertiniis in Panegyr. \et. xi. [x.] 20. 
Asterius apud Photiuni, p. 1500. 

124. 'Fhe curious passage of Ammianus ( 1 . xxx. 
c. 4), in which he paints the manners of contempo¬ 
rary lawyers, affords a strange mixture of sound 
sense, false rhetoric, and extravagant satire. Gcxle- 
froy (Prolegom. ad God. Theod. c. i. p. 183) sup¬ 
ports the historian by similar complaints and au¬ 
thentic facts. In the fourth century many camels 
might have lx*en laden with law-books. Eunapius 
in Vit. /Ede.sii, p. 72. 

125. Sec a very splendid example in the Life of 
Agricola, particularly c. 20, 21. Ihe lieutenant of 
Britain was intrusted with the same powei-s which 
Cicero, proconsul of Cilicia, had exercised in the 
name of the .senate and people. 

126. The Abbe Diibos, who has examined with 
accuracy (sec Hist, de la Monarchic Fran<,oist‘ 
tom. i. p. 41-100, edit. 1742) the institutions of 
Augustus and of Constantine, observes that, if 
Otho had been put to death the day before he exe¬ 
cuted his conspiracy, Otho would ncjw app<*ar in 
history as innocent as CJurbulo. 

127. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 33 1 p. no. Before the end 
of the reign of Constantins the "rraiftstri militum 
were already increased to lour. See Valcsius ad 
Aminian. 1 . xvi. c. 7. 

128. Though the military counts and dukes are 
frequently mentioned, both in history and the 
codes, we must have recourse to the Notitia lor the 
exact knowledge of their number and stations, for 
the institution, rank, privileges, etc., of the counts 
in general, sec Cod. 'Theod. 1 . vi. tit. xii.-\x. with 
the commentary of Godefroy. 

129. Zo.simus, I. ii. [c. 34] p. 111. The distinc¬ 
tion between the two classes of Roman troops is 
very darkly expressed in the historians, the laws, 
and the Notitia. Consult, however, the copious 
paraliUon or abstract, which Godefroy has drawn 
up, of the seventh book, df Rc Militari, of the 
Thcodosian Code, L vii. tit. i. leg. 18; 1 . viii. tit. i. 
leg. 10. 

130. Ferox erat in suas miles et rapax, ignavijs 
vero in hostes et fractus. Ammian. 1 . xxii. c. 4. He 
obse rves that they loved downy Ixids and houses of 
marble, and that their cups were heavier than 
their swards. 

131. Cod. Theod. 1 . vii. tit. i. leg. 1; tit. xli. leg. 
1. See HowelTs Hist, of the World, voJ. ii. p. 19. 


That learned historian, who is not sufficiently 
known, labours to justify the character and policy 
of Constantine. 

132. Ammian, 1 . xix. c. 2. He observes (c. 5) 
that the despi'rate sallies of two Gallic legions 
were like a handful of water thrown on a great 
conilagr.itif>n. 

133. Pancirohis ad Notitiani, p. 96. Memoires 
de TAcademie dcs Inscriptions, lt)in. xxv. p. 491. 

134. Romaiia acies unius projx* form.e erat et 
hominiiin et armorum genere. —Regia acies varia 
niagis multis gentibus dissimiliiudinc aimoruin 
auxiliorumqiie eiai. 'T. Liv. 1 . xxxvii. c. 39, 40. 
Flaminius [Flamininusj, even before the' <*v<‘nt, 
had compared the army of Antiochus to a siip|XT 
in which the flesh of one vile animal was diversified 
by the .skill of the cooks. See th<* Life ol Tlamiuius 
[FlainininusI in Plutarch. 

LLV Agathias, 1. v. p. 157, edit, f.ouvre [c. 13, 
p. 303, ed. Bonn). 

1 V’alentini.in (Cod. 1 heodos. 1 . vii. tit. xiii. 
leg. 3) fises the st.iudard at five feet seven inches, 
about five feet four inc lu s aiul a hall Lngiish mea¬ 
sure. It had fornvi ly he<*ii live feet ten inches, and 
in the best turps six Roman ht t. Seii tunc eiat 
amplior iniiltiuulo, et plun .s inilitiarii sr'qiiebantur 
armatam. Vegc iius de Re Militari, 1 . i. c. 3. 

137. See the two titles, De Wteranis and De 
Filiis \\ u*ranoriim (tit. xx. xxii.], in the sevenlli 
book of th(‘ Theotlosian Code. Ihe age at which 
their military seivice was ie((uiied varied lioin 
twenty-five to sixlerm. If the sons of the vctM.ins 
apjK\'ued with a horse, th< y had a tight to s< i ve in 
the cavalry; two horses g.ive them some v.ilUftbh^ 
piivileges. 

138. Cod. 1 heod. I. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 7. .Vcord¬ 
ing to tin- historian Socrates (see Godi-hov ad io( 
the same enijxTor N’alens sometimes requiietl 
eighty pier »*s of goltl fora recniil. In the lolluwing 
law it is l.iintly r*xf)iessed tiiat slav«*s shall not Ire 
admitted inter optimas iLCti-vsimoiuin inihtmn 
turmas. 

139. I’hc prnson and projM ily of a Roman 
knight, who had mutilated liis two sons, were sold 
at public auction by order of Augustus. (Sur ton, iii 
August, c. 24.) 'Ihc moderation of that aitiiil 
usiirptT proves that this example of .seventy was 
justihf'd by the spirit of the tiinc s. Ammianus 
makes a di.stiuction between the effeminate Ital¬ 
ians and the hardy Gauls ( 1 . xv. c. 12). Yet only 
fiftr en years afterwards, Valentinian, in a law ari- 
dressT’d to the pra*fect of Gaul, is obliged to enact 
that these cowardly desertr-rs shall Ik* burnt alive. 
{Cod. 'I’heod. 1 . vii. tit. xiii. leg. 5.) Their numlx’is 
in IJlyricum were so considerable that the provincr* 
complained of a .scarcity of recruits. (Ifl. leg. 10.) 

140. 'They were called Mura. MurcirJus is found 
in Plautus and Fcstu.s to denote a la/y and cow¬ 
ardly person, who, accoiding to Arnobius and Aii- 
gu.stin, was under the inmiediale protection of the 
goddes.s Mwda. From this paiticular iaslancc of 
cowardice murcare is used as synonymous to mutt- 
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lore by the writers of the middle I.atinity. Sec Lin- 
denbrogius and Valesius ad Ainmian. Marceliin. 
1. XV. c. 12. 

141. Malarichus—adhibitis Francis quorum ea 
tempestate in palatio multitudo florebat, erectius 
jam loquebatur tumultuabaturque. Ammian. 1. 
XV. c. 5. 

142. Barbaros ornniiiin primus, ad usque fasces 
auxerat et tralx'as consulares. Ammian. 1 . xxi. c. 

10. Euwbius (ill Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. r. 7) and 
Aundius Victor s<*em to confirm tlit‘ truth of this 
ass<'rtion; yet in tiie tiiirty-two consular F.isti of 
the reign of Constantine I cannot distovir the 
name (if a single barbarian. 1 should therefore in¬ 
terpret the liberality of that prince as relative to 
the (X'nani(‘iits, rather than to the office, of the 
consulship. 

143. C!od. Iheod. 1. vi. tit. 8. 

144. By a very singular metaphor, borrcjwed 
from the military chaiacter of the first emperors, 
the stewaid of their household was styled the count 
of their camp (( oines castrensis). Cassiodoius very 
seriously refiiTsents to him that his own fame, and 
that of th(‘ empire, must dejxuul on the opinion 
which fi^ndgii amba.ssadois may conceive of the 
plenty and inagniiuence ol the royal table. (V*ar- 
lar. J. M. c piUol. q.) 

145. Cutherius (de Onicii.s Dumus Augusta*, 1 . 

11. c. 20, 1 . lii.) has V(‘ry a<'( urately explained the 
functions of th(' master of the offices, and the con¬ 
stitution of th(* .suliordiiiate ur/Ntfj. But he vainly 
attempts, on the most doubtful authority, to de¬ 
duce from the tune <jf the .\ntonines, or ev{*n of 
Nero, the oiigin of a magi.stiate who cannot lx* 
lound in histoiy before tla* reign ol Coiisianline. 

!.](). 1 <i( itus (.\nu«d. xi. 22) savs that the lust 
(|U.istois were elected by the |X ojile .sixtv-foiir 
ve.us aliei the foundation of the republic; but he 
is of opinion that tliev had, long iK'foie that {ktkkI, 
been annually appointed by the consuls, and even 
by the king**. But this obsc’ure point of antiquity is 
contested hv (Xher wiiters. 

147. facitus ( \nnal. xi. 22) seems to mnsider 
twenty as the highe.st number of cjua'stois; and 
Hioii (I. \lui. !c. 47 1 p. 371) insinuates that, if the 
dict.ilor (l.esar once cieated foity, it was only to 
facilitate the p.iyinent of an immense debt of giat- 
itude. Wi the augiiientation which he made of 
pr.rtors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

148. Sueion. in August, c. 65, and i or rent, ad 
loc. Dion (.las. p. 7'",',. 

140. 'I'he youth and inexperience of tire C]ujes- 
tors, w'ho enteix'd on tliat important oflice in their 
twenty-fifth year (Lips. IXcurs. ad Tacit. I. iii. I).), 
engaged Augustus to remove them fioni the man¬ 
agement of the treasury; and tbougli they were re¬ 
stored by Cllaudius, they seem to have been linaliy 
dismissed by Nero. (Tacit. Ann.d. xiii. 2q. Siicion. 
in Aug. c. 36, in Claud, c. 24. Dion, p. b<)(» (1. liii. 
c. 2], qbi [1. lx. c. 241, etc. Plin. Lpistul. x. 20, c't 
alibi.) In the province.s of the Inqxuial division, 
the place of the qu.i'stois was more ably supplied 


by the procurators (Dion Cas. p. 707 [1. liii. c. 15]; 
Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. r. 15;; or, as they were after¬ 
wards called, raUomlfs. (Hist. August, p. 130 [Lani- 
prid. Alex. Sever, cc, 45, 48]). But in the provinces 
of the senate we may still discovrr a series of quaes¬ 
tors till the n*ign of Man us Antoninus. (Se e the 
Inscriptions of Ciruter, the LpUtles of Pliny, and a 
derisive fact in the Augustan History, p. 64 [Spar- 
tian. Sever, c. 2].) Fnjin Ulpian we ina> learn 
(Pandect. 1 . i. tit. 13) that, under the government 
of the House* of Severus, their provincial admin¬ 
istration was abolished; and in the subsecpient 
troubles the annual or triennial elections of quirs- 
tors must have naturally ceased. 

150. Cum patris nomine et epistolas ipse dicta- 
ret, et edicta conscriberet, orationesque in senatu 
recitaret, etiam qua*storis vice. Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. 
'Ihe oflice must have arquin’d new dignity, which 
was (X'casionally executed by the heir apparent of 
the empire. Trajan intrusted the same care to 
Hadiian, his qu«]evtor and cousin. .Sec Dodwell, 
Preelection. Cambden. x. \i. p. 362-3^4. 

151. -J erris edicta datums, 

Supplieibus rrsponsa, venis. Oracula 

regis 

Eloquiocieverc luo; nec digniusunquain 
Majestas ineminit st‘S(‘ Koinana hx'utain. 
Claudian in Consulat. Mall. 1 heodc^r. 33. See 
likewise Syminachus (Lpistol. i. 17} and Cassio- 
clorus (N’an.ir. vi. r^). 

1-32. C(xl. i heod. I. vi. tit. 30, Ckxl. Justinian. 
1. xii. tit. 24. 

153. In the departments of the two counts of the 
treasurv the eastern part of the Aon/ij liapp(*ni 
to lx* very defective. It mav be obsc-rved that we 
had a tuasiirv chest in London, and a gyneccuiii 
or manufacLure at Winchester. But Britain was noi 
thouglit woilhv eithei of a mint or of an aistmai. 
(Lull aUme posses^f d thric of the former and «‘ight 
of the latt( 1. 

I *)p C!od. 1 heod. 1 . vi. tit. \\x. leg. 2; and Gocle- 
frov ad loc, 

133. Stralion. (icoLuaph. 1 . xii. p. H(K) ^p. 533, 
edit. Cas.iubl. I lie otlur tciupie ot ('oiiiana, in 
Pontus, was a colonv trom that of CappadiK'ia, 1 . 
xii. p. H '■)37, ( d. Casaub.j. 1 In president Des 
BroSN»*s (si-e lii^ S.ilusle, tom. 11. p. ii » conjectures 
that the dcitv adoied in both Ctmianas w.is Ik-ltis, 
the Wnus «jt the Last, the goddess ol generation; a 
very diflcn nt being indeed from the goddess of w ai. 

CahI. Ihcod. 1 . \. Ut. vi. de Crege Domini- 
co. Ciodefioy has collected eveiv e iron instance of 
antiquity relative to the CMippadexian hoi'ses. One 
of llie liiK'st breeds, the Palmatian, w.is the for¬ 
feiture oi a lebel, wliose estate lav about sixteen 
miles Iroin Tvan.i, near the great road Ix’tvveeii 
Constantinople and .\ntioc'h. 

157. lustinian tNovell. 30) subjected the prov¬ 
ince of lh<‘ count of C'appadcx'ia to the immediate 
authorit> of the favourite eunuch, who presided 
over the sacred lx‘d( hamlxrr. 

158. C^cxl. Theod. 1 . vi. tit. xx\, leg. 4, etc. 
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159. Pancirolus, p. 102, 136. Thr appearance of 

these military domestics is described in the Latin 
poem of Gorippus, De Laudibus Justin. 1 . iii. 157- 
179 ) P‘ 4 ^ 9 ) 4 ^^ Appendix Hist. Byzantin. 

Rom. 1777. 

160. Ammianus Marccllinus, who served so 
many years, obtained only the rank of a protector. 
The first ten among these honourable soldiers were 
Clarissimi. 

161. Xenophon, Cyropaed. 1 . viii. [c. 2, §§ 10, 
ii.l Brisson, dc Regno Persico, 1 . i. No. 190, p. 
264. The emperors adopted with pleasure this Per¬ 
sian metaphor. 

162. For the Agente^ in Rebus^ see Ammian. 1 . xv. 
c. 3,1. xvi. c. 5,1. xxii. c. 7, with the curious anno¬ 
tations of Valesius. Cod. Theod. 1 . vi. tit. xxvii. 
xxviii. xxix. Among the passages collected in the 
Commentary of Ciodcfroy, the most remarkable is 
one from Libanius, in his discouise concerning the 
death of Julian. 

163. The Pandects ( 1 . xlviii. tit. xviii.) contains 
the sentiments of the most celebrated civilians on 
the subject of torture. They strictly confine it to 
slaves; and Ulpian himself is ready to acknowledge 
that Res cst fragilis, et pcriculo^a, et quic vei itatem 
fallat. [§ 23.] 

164. In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, 
Epieharis (libertina mulier) was the only person 
tortured; the rest were iniacii tormcnti^. It would be 
superfluous to add a weaker, and it would b<* diffi¬ 
cult to find a stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. 
XV. 57. 

165. Dicendum . . . de institutis Athcnicn.sium, 
Rhodiorum, doctissimorum hominuni, apud quos 
etiam (id quod acerbissimum est) liberi, eivesque 
torquentur. Cicero, Partit. Oral. c. 34. We may 
Icam from the trial of Philotas the practice of the 
Macedonians. (Diodor. Sicul. 1 . xvii. [c. 80] p. 604. 
Q. Curt. 1 . vi. c.^i I.) 

166. Heineccius (Element. Jur. Civil, part vii. p. 
81) has collected these exemptions into one vic*w. 

167. This definition of the sage Ulpian (Pan¬ 
dect. 1. xlviii. tit. iv.) seems to have been adapted 
to the court of Caracalla, rather than to that of 
Alexander Severus. See the Codes of'I heodosius 
and Justinian ad leg. Jiiliain majestatis. 

168. Arcadius Charisius is the oldest lawyer 
quoted in the Pandects to justify the universal 
practice of torture in all cast's of treason; but this 
maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammi¬ 
anus (1. xix. c. 12) with the most respectful terror, 
is enforced by several laws of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine. See Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xxxv. In ma¬ 
jestatis criminc omnibus a:qua cst conditio, [leg. i.] 

169. Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, xiii. 12. 

170. Mr. Hume (^says, vol. i. p. 389; has seen 
this important truth with some degree of per¬ 
plexity. 

171. The cycle of indietions, which may be 
traced as high as the reign of Constantius or per¬ 
haps of his father Constantine, is still employed by 
the Papal court: but the commencement of the 


year has l)ecn very reasonably altered to the first of 
January. See PArt de verifier les Dates, p. xi.; and 
Dictionnaire Raison, de la Diplomatique, tom. ii. 
p. 25; two accurate treatises, which come from the 
workshop of the Benedictines. 

172. The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh 
book of the Thcodosian Code are filled with the 
circumstantial regulations on the important sub¬ 
ject of tributes; but they suppose a cleai*er knowl¬ 
edge of fundamental principles than it is at present 
in our power to attain. 

173. The title concerning the Decurions ( 1 . xii. 
tit. i.) is the most ample in the whole d'heodosian 
Code; since it contains not less than one hundred 
and ninety-two distinct laws to ase<'rtain the duties 
and piivileges of that useful oider of citizens. 

174. Habeinus cniin et hominum numerum qui 
deiati sunt, et dgroruin inodum. Euineniu.s in Pan- 
egyr. Vet. viii. [vii. | 6. Sc'c Cod. 'Fheod. 1 . xiii. tit. x. 
xi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

175. Siquis saerilegA viteni falce sueriderit; aut 
feracium ramorum fo'tus hebetaverit, quo declinet 
fidem C<*nsuum, el mc-ntiatui callide pau}'x*rtatis 
ingenium, mox delectus eapitale subibit exitiiim, 
et bona ejus in P’isei jura niigrabunt. Cod. 'Theod. 

1 . xiii. tit. xi. leg. i. Although this law is not with¬ 
out Its studied obseuiily, it is, however, clearenough 
to prove the minuteness ol the inquisition, and the 
disproportion of the penalty. 

17b. 'The astonishment of Pliny would have 
ceas<*d. Equidem miior P. R. vic'tis gentibus fin 
tribuio] semper areentiim impel itasse, non auruin. 
Hist. Natur, xxxiii. 13. 

177. Some pn cautions were taken (s«‘e C(k 1 . 
Theod. 1 . xi. tit. IT. and Cod. Justinian. 1 . x. tit. 
xxvii. leg. I, 2, 3) to restrain the magistrates from 
the abuse of their authority, either in the exiaction 
or in the purchase of coin: but thos<* who had 
learning enough to read the oiations of Ciceio 
against Verres (iii. de Fiuinento) might instrmt 
themselves in all the various arts of oppression, 
with regard to the w'cdght, tlie price, the qualitv, 
and the caiiiage. 'The avai ice oi an unletteied gov¬ 
ernor would supply the ignorance of precept or 
prtre dent. 

178. C(xl. 'Iheod. 1 . xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 2, pub¬ 
lished the 24th of March, a.d. 393, by the emix-roi 
Honorius, only two months after the death of his 
father 'Theodosius. He speaks of 528,042 Rom.ui 
jugera, which I hav: rt'duced to the English meas¬ 
ure. 'The jugeruin contained 28,800 square Ro¬ 
man feet. 

179. Gwlefroy (Cod. Theod. tom. v. p. 116 [I. 
xiv. tit. x. leg. 2]) argues with weight and learning 
on the subject of the capitation; but while he ex¬ 
plains the caput ns a share or measure of properly, 
he too absolutely excludes the idea of a personal 
assessment. 

180. Quid profucrit (Julianus) anhelantibus ex¬ 
treme pcniiriA Oallis, hinc maxime claret, quod 
primitus partes cas ingressus, pro capitibus singulis 
tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos reperit fiagi- 
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tari; disccdcns vcro srptcnos tantum, muncra uni- 
versa complentrs. Amxnian. 1 . xvi. c. 5. 

181. In the calculation of any sum of money 
under Constantine and his successors, we need 
only refer to the excellent discourse; of Mr. Greaves 
on the Denarius for the proof of the following prin¬ 
ciples: I. I'hat the ancient and modern Roman 
pound, containing 525^ grains of 'IVoy weight, is 
about one-twelfth lighter than the English pound, 
which is composed of 5760 of the same grains. 2. 
'rhat the pound of gold, which had once been di¬ 
vided into forty-eight aurei, was at this time coined 
into seventy-two smaller pieces of the same denom¬ 
ination. 3. I'hat five of these aurei were the legal 
tender for a pound of silver, and that consequently 
the pound of gold was exchanged for fourteen 
pounds eight ounces of silver, according to the Ro¬ 
man, or about thirteen pounds according to the 
English weight. 4. 'i’hat the Fmglish pound of silver 
is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these ele¬ 
ments we may compute the Roman pound of 
gold, the usual method of reckoning large sums, 
at forty pounds sterling, and wr may fix the cur¬ 
rency of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven 
shillings. 

182. Geryoncs nos esse puta, monstrumque 

tributum, 

Ilic capita ut vivam, tu inihi tolle tnn. 

Sidon. Apollinar. Carm. xiii. 

[v. 19.] 

The reputation of F'ather Sirmond led me to ex¬ 
pect more satisfaction than I have found in his 
note (p. 1^4) on this remarkable passage. The 
w<jrds, suo vel suorum nomine, betray the perplexity 
of the commentator. 

183. I'his assertion, however formidable it may 

seem, is founded on the original registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, collc'cted by public author¬ 
ity, and now deposited in the Conti ole Ghutol at 
Paris. The annual average of biiths throughout 
the whole kingdom, taken in live years (from 1770 
to 1774, both inclusive), is 470,(340 boys and 
4.|9,2b()girl.s, in all 928,918 children. I'he province 
of French Hainault alone furnishes 990(3 birtlis; 
and we arc assured, by an actual enumeration of 
the people, annually n*peated from the year 1773 
to the year 1776, that, upon an average, Hainault 
contains 257,097 inhabitants. By the rules of fair 
analogy, we might infer that the ordinary propor¬ 
tion of annual births to the whole people is about 
I to 26; and that the kingdom of France contains 
24^,1 jx'rsons of both sexes and of every age. 

If we content ourselves with the more mwierate 
proportion of i to 25, the whole population will 
amount to 23,222,950. From the diligent ix'scarchcs 
of the French government (w'hich aie not un¬ 
worthy of our own imitation) we may hop<* to ob¬ 
tain a still greater degree of certainty on this im¬ 
portant sul^ect. 

184. God. Thcod. 1 . v. tit. ix. x. xi. Cod. Justin¬ 
ian. 1. xi. tit. Ixiii. Goloni appcllantur qui condi- 


tioncm debent grnitali solo, propter agriculturam 
sub dominio posscssorum. Augustine, The City 
of God, 1 . X. e. i. 

185. The ancient jurisdiction of {Augustodunum) 
Autun in Burgundy, the capital of the i^ui, com- 
pn*hended the adjacent territory of (Noviodunum) 
Nevers. See d’Anvillc*, Notice dc TAncienne Gaule, 
p. 491. 'Fhc two dirjceses of Autun and Nevers are 
now cornposf'd, the former of 610, and the latter 
of 160 parishes. The registers of births, taken dur¬ 
ing eleven years, in 476 parishes of the same* prov¬ 
ince of Burgundy, and multiplied by the mod¬ 
erate proportion of 25 (s<’e Me.ssancc, Recherches 
sur la Population, p. 142), may authorise us to 
assign an average number of 656 persons for each 
parLsh, which, being again multiplied by the 770 
parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and Autun, will 
produce the sum of 505,120 f>crsons for the ex¬ 
tent of country which was once p>osst*ssed by the 
ALdvii. 

186. We might derive an additional supply of 
301,750 inhabitants from the dioceses of Ch&lons 
(C^illonum) and of Ma<jon {Afaitsro); since they 
contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. 
I'his accession of territory might be justified by 
very sptxious reasons, i. Chalons and Maejon w'cre 
undoubtedly witliin the original jurisdiction of the 
/^kiui. (See d’Anville, Notice, p. 187, 443.) 2. In 
the Notitia of Gaul they are enumerated not as 
Cintatesy but merely as Ca\lra, 3. 'Fhey do not ap¬ 
pear to have been episcopal seats Ijefore the fifth 
and sixth centuries. Yet then* is a passage in Eu- 
menius (Panegyr. \Vt. viii. [vii.] 7) which very 
forcibly deters me from extending the territory of 
the i^’xlui, in the reign of Constantine, along the 
beautiful banks of the navigable Saone. 

187. Kumeniiis in Panegyr. Vet. viii. [vii.] ii. 

188. l.’Abb6 du Bos. Hist. Critique de la M. F. 
tom. i. p. 121. 

189. Sec Cod. Thcod. 1 . xiii. tit. i. and iv. 

190. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 38] p. 115. 'I'here is prob¬ 
ably as much passion and prejudice in the attack 
of Zosimus as in the elaborate defence of the mem¬ 
ory of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. 
Hist, of the World, vol. ii. p. 20. 

191. Cod. Theod. I. xi. tit. vii. leg. 3. 

192. See l.ipMus de Magnitud. Romana, 1 . ii. c. 
Q. The Fairagonese Spain pirst‘nted the emperor 
C:iaudius with a crown of gold of seven, and Gaul 
with another of niiw, hundred pounds weight. I 
h i\c followed the rational emendation of Lipsius. 

103. C'.od. I'heod. 1 . xii. tit. xiii. 'Fhe senators 
were siippov d to lx* exempt from the Autum C«»o- 
nauum: but the .!«;.» Obhitw^ which wa.s requiivd at 
their hands, was precisely of the same nature. 

194. The great 1 heodosius. in his jiidieious ad- 
\ice to his son (Claudian, in iv. Cxinsulat. Honorii, 
214, etc.), distinguishes the station of a Roman 
prince from that of a Parthian monarch. N'irtuc 
was necessary for the one; birth might suffice for 
the other. 
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1. On ne se trompera point sur Constantin cn 
croyant tout Ic mal qu’en dit Eusdbr, vt tout Ic 
bien qu*cn dit Zosime. Flcury, Hist. Ecclcsiastiquc, 
tom. iii. p. 233. Eusebius and Zosimus form indeed 
the two extremes of flattery and invective. ] he 
intermediate shades are expressed by tliose writeis 
whose character or situation variously tempeied 
the influence of their religious zeal. 

2. The virtues of Constantine are collected for 
the most p<u:t from Eutropius and the younger 
Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote after the 
extinction of his family. Even Zosimus and the 

or Julian acknow ledged his fx-rsonal courage 
and military achievements. 

3. See Eutropius, x. b (4I. In primo Impt'rii tem¬ 
pore optimis principibus, ultimo mediis coinpa- 
randus. From the ancient Greek version of P<ran- 
ius (edit. Havcrcamp. p. 697), I am inclined to 
suspect that Eutropius had oiiginally written vtx 
mediis; and that the otTensive monosyllable w'as 
dropped by the wilful inadvertency of transcribers. 
Aurelius Victor cxpre.sscs the general opinion by a 
vulgar and indeed obscure provei b. hachnla ciec- 
cm annis praestantissimus; duodccim sequentibus 
lairo; dcccm novissimis pupillus ob immodif as pro- 
fusiones. [Epit. c. 41.] 

4. Julian, Orat. i. p. 8, in a flaitei ing dis¬ 
course pronounced befoix* the son of Constan¬ 
tine; and Casares, p. 335. Zosimus |1. ii. c. 
38J, p. 114, 115. The statclv buildings of Con¬ 
stantinople, etc., may be quoted as a lasting and 
unexceptionable proof of the pi ofuseness of their 
founder. 

5. The impaitial Ammianus de.s< ivcs all our 
confidence. Proximoium fauces ajx'iuit primus 
omnium Constantinus. 1 . xvi. c. 8. Eusebius him¬ 
self confesses the abuse (\'it. Constantin. 1. iv. c. 
29, 54I; and some of the Imperial laws feebly point 
out the remedy. See p. 337. 

6. Julian, in the Caesars, attempts to lidicule his 
uncle. His suspicious testimony is confirmed, how¬ 
ever, by the learned Spanheim, with the authonty 
of medals (see Commentaire, p. i ^b, 2C)C), 397, 
459). Eusebius (Orat. c. 5) alleges that CJunstantine 
dressed for the public, not for hjm.self. Were this 
admitted, the vainest coxcomb could never want 
an excuse. 

7. Zosimus [ 1 . ii. c. 20] and Zonal as agree in 
representing Minervina as tne concubine of Con¬ 
stantine; but Ducange has veiy gallantly rescued 
her character, by producing a decisive passage* 
from one of the panegyrics: “Ab ipso fine pueri- 
tiacte tc matrimonii legibus dcdisti.'* 

8. Ducange (Familia; Byzantinar*, p. 44) bestows 
on him, after Zonoras, the name of Constantine; a 
name somewhat unlikely, as it was already cx’cu- 
pied by the elder brother. 'I iiat of Hannibalianus 
is mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is ap- 


provc'd by Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. 
iv. p. 527. 

9. Jerom. in Chron. The poverty of Lactantius 
may be applied either to the prai.se of the disinter¬ 
ested ]ihilosoph(‘r, or to the shame of the unfeeling 
pation. Sc*c lillemont, Mf*ra. Ecclf*siast. tom. vi. 
pait i. p. 343. lJupin, Biblioiht^tjue Eccl^siast. tom. 
i. p. 205. Lardner’s Credibility of the Gosixd His- 
loiy, part ii. vol. vii. p. bb. 

10. Eiisid). Hist. Ecclesiast. I. x. c. 9. flutropius 
(x. 4) styles him “egregiuin viium;” and Julian 
(Orat. i.) veiy plainly alludes to th<* exploits of 
C^rispus in the civil war. See Spanheim, Comment. 

р. 92. 

11. Compare Idatiusaml the Pasclial Chronicle 
with Aiiimianiis (I. xiv. c. 3). I he yrar in whk h 
Constantins w'as cie.itcd C.esar seem.s to b<‘ more 
accuiately fixed by^ the two c hronologists; but the 
histoiian who Ined in his court could not be ig- 
noiant of the* day of the annivt'isary. For the ap- 
pointm<‘iit of the new (.\es.ir to th<‘ piovinees of 
Cktul, see Julian, Oi.it. 1. p. 12; Godeliov, Chro- 
nol. l-.egum, p. 2b, and Blondcl, di- la Puiiiaute de 
PEglise, p. 1183. 

12. Cod. 1 beod. 1 . ix. tit. iv. [tit. i, leg. 4.] (kxit - 
fiov suspecteil the st*( let nuttivt's ol this law. Ckmi- 
inent. tom. iii. p. 9. 

13. Ducange, Fain. B>zant. p. 28. 'rdlemoni, 
tom. iv. p. bro. 

14. His name was Poiphviius Optatianus. 'I he 
dale ol lus p.iiugviic, wiitle'ii according to thi* 
taste of tin’ age in vile .ic lostics, is settled by Scal- 
iger ad Eus#*b. p. 230; I illeinont, tom. iv. p. boy; 
and I'abiicius, Bibliotb. J^alin 1 . iv. r. i. 

ij. Zosiin. 1 . 11. |l. 29 1 p. 103. Cloelefioy, Chio- 
nol. Legum. p. 28. 

ib. *\hpLru 3 % inthoiU a trials is the stiong and most 
pioimbly tli<* just expie.ssion cii Siiidas. Ihe elcU r 
V'ictoi, who wiole under the next reign, spe.iKs 
with bec ommg eaiiticju. “Natu gi.uidior, incertum 
qua c.tus.'i, patris juclic 10 oc c idi.sset.” [I)e C.esai. 

с. 41.] If we consult tlie suc*c*<*eding WTiteis, F.utio- 
piii.s, the youngei Victoi, Oiosiiis, Jeioin, /osniiiis, 
Philosiorgiiis, and Giegory of lours, their knowl¬ 
edge will ap{K?ai gradually to increase* as the ir 
means of information mii.st have diminishc'cl, a c ir- 
cum.stancc which frequently occurs in hi.stoiiral 
disquisition. 

17. Ammianus (I. xiv. c. 11) uses the geneial cx- 
pressicjn o{ perrmplum, (knlinus (p. 34) [p. 63, eel. 
Bonn] beheaefs the young prince; l^iit Sidonius 
Apcjllinaris (Epi.stol. v. 8), for the sake |}<*iliaps of 
an antithesis to Fausta’s warm bath, chooses to ad¬ 
minister a draught of told poi.son. 

18. Sorosis filiuin, coinniothr indolis juvmcm. 
Eutropius, x. b I4J. May I not be permitted to con¬ 
jecture* that Ciispus had mairicd Helena, the 
daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the 
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happy delivery of the princess, in the year 322, a 
general pardon was granted by C^onstantine? Sec 
Diicange, Fani. Byzant. p. 47, and the law (1. ix. 
tit. xxxvii.) of the Thcodosian code, which lias so 
much embarrassed the interpreters. Godefroy, tom. 
iii. p. 267. 

If). See the Life of Constantine, particularly 
[Euseb.J 1. ii. c. 19, 20. I’wo hundred and fifty 
years afterwards Evagriiis (I. iii. e. 41) deduced 
from the silence of Eusebius a vain argument 
against the reality of the fact. 

20. Histoire de Pierre le (>rand, par Voltaire, 
part ii. c. 10. 

21. In order to prove that the statue was erected 
by ConstanliiK*, and afterwards concealed by the 
malice of the Arians, Corlinus very readily creates 
(p. 3|. fp. b3, ed. Bonn]) two witnesses, Hippolytus 
anti the younger Herodotus, to whov* imaginary 
histories he ap{X'al.s with unblushing confidence. 

22. /osimus (1. ii. [c. 29] p. 103) may be con¬ 
sidered as our original. The ingenuity of the mod¬ 
erns, assist»*d by a few hints from the ancients, has 
illustratf d and improved his obscure an<J imp<*r- 
fect nariative. 

23. Phil(jstorgiiis, 1 . ii. c. 4. Zosimus H. ii. p. 104 
(c. 2ql, I lb [c. 30]) impiit<*s to Constantine the 
dea.Ii oi cv\i' wivr s, ot ih<* inno<'< nt h'austa, and of 
an aduUeiess who was the mother of his three suc- 
cc.ssois. Actording to Jerom, three or four years 
<*laps('d between the death of Crisjms and that of 
Eausta. Jhe elder X'ictor is piudcntly silent. 

2^. If 1 austa was put to death, it is reasonable 
to believe that the private apartments of the palace 
wen* th<- sc<*ne of her execution, 'i he orator C'.hry- 
.snstoin indulges his fane y hv exposing the naked 
einpre.ss on a de.sf'it mountain to be devoured by 
wild beasts. 

‘2Ei. Julian. Orat. i. |p. 9]. lie seems to call her 
the inothei f)f C^iispus. She might assume that title 
by adoption. .\t least, she was not considered as his 
mortal enemy. Julian <'onipar<-s the fortune of 
Eausta with that of Parysatis, the P« isian queen. 
A Roman woidil luive moie naturally recollected 
the .second Agiippina: — 

Et moi, qui sur Ic trone ai sui\i mes an- 
cetres: 

Moi, fille, femme, strur, ct mere de vos 
maitres. 

26. Monod. in Constantin. Jun. c. 4, ad Calcein 
Eutrop. e<lit. Havt’rcamp. 'Ehc orator styles her 
the most divine and j)ioiis of queens. 

27. Interfeeit numerosos amicos. Eutrop. x. 6 [4]. 

28. Satiirni aurea s.rcula quis requirati* 

Sunt h.TC gemniea, sed Neroniana. 

Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 

It is somewhat singular that these satirical lines 
should be attributed, not to an obscure libeller or 
a disappointed patriot, but to Ablavius, piinie 
minister and favouritf* of the emperor. We may 
now f)erccive that the impn*cations of the Roman 
people were dictated by humanity as well as by su¬ 
perstition. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 30] p. 105. 


29. Euseb. Orat. in Constantin, c. 3. These 
dates are sufficiently correct to justify the orator. 

30. Zosim. 1 . ii. fr. 39] p. 117. Under the prede¬ 
cessors of Ckjnstantine, Aobilissimus was a vague 
epithet rather than a legal and determined title. 

31. Adstruunt nummi veteres ac singulan*s. 
Spanh(*iin de Usu Numisinat. Dlsscrtat. xii. vol. ii. 
P- 357 * AmmianiJS speaks of this Roman king ( 1 . 
xiv. c. I, and Val< sius ad loc.). The Valesian frag¬ 
ment styles him King of kings; and the Paschal 
Chioniclc (p. 286 [p. 228, cd. Von.; vol. i. p. 532, 
ed. Bonn]), by employing the word P^yo, acquires 
the weight of I.atin evidence. 

32. His dexteiity in martial cxercisfs i.s cele- 
brateti l)y Julian (Orat. i. p. ii, Orat. ii. p. 53) 
and allowed by .\mmianus (1. xxi. c. 16). 

33. Euseb. in Vit, Constantin. 1 . iv. c. 51. Julian, 
Orat. i. p. 11-16, w'ith Spanheim’s elaborate C^orn- 
mentary. Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 109 fed. Paris, 
1G27]. Constantins studied with laudable diligence; 
but the dulness of his fancy prevented him from 
succeeding in the ait of pextry, or even of rhetoric. 

34. Eusebius (1. iv. c. 51, 529 with a design of 
exalting the authority and glory of Constantine, 
affirms that he divided the Roman empire as a 
private citizen might have divided his patrimony. 
His distribution of tlx* provinces may lx* collected 
fiom Eiitiopius, the twf) \Tclors, and the \’al« sian 
fragment. 

33. Calocerus, the obscure leader of this rclxl- 
lion, or rather tumult, was apprehended and buint 
alive in the market-place of T arsus, by the \ igilance 
of Dahnatius. S<*e the elder \ irtor. the Chronicle 
of Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Iheoph- 
anes and C>*drcuius. 

36. Cellarius has collected the opinions of the 
ancients couceming the European and .\siatic 
Sarinatia; and M. dWnvillr has applied them to 
modern g<*ography with the .skill and accuracy 
which alwa\s distinguish that cNcellcnt wTitcr. 

37. Ammian. 1 . x\ii.c. 12. T'hc Sarmaiian hoists 
W'erc castrated to pi event the mischievous acci¬ 
dents w'hirh might hap}x*n fioin the noisy and un¬ 
governable passions of the males. 

38. Pausania.s, 1 . i. fc. 21, § 3] p. 30, edit. Kuhn. 
That inquisitive traveller had carefully examined 
a Sarmaiian cuiras.s which was preserved in the 
temple of -Tlcculapius at Athen.s. 

39. .Vspicis cl mitti sub adiinco toxica ferro 
Et telum causas mortis habere duas. 

Ovid, c\ Ponto, 1 . iv. ep. 7, 
ver. 11. 

See in the Rccherehes sur Irs .Americains, tom. ii. 
p. 23(^-271, a very curious dissertation on poisoned 
dails. T'hc vt'iiom was comir.onlv cxtraited from 
the vegetable reign; but tliat emplo\rd bv the 
Scythians appi'ars to have lx‘<*n drawn from the 
viper and a mixture of human blood. I'he use of 
poisoned arms, which hiis been spread owr both 
worlds, never preserved a sax age tribe from the 
arms of a disciplineil enemy. 

40. The nine books of Poetical Epistles which 
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Ovid composed during the seven first years of his 
melancholy exile, possess, besides the merit of ele¬ 
gance, a double value. They exhibit a picture of 
the human mind under very singular circum¬ 
stances; and they contain many curious observa¬ 
tions, which no Roman, except Ovid, could have 
an opportunity of making. Every circumstance 
which tends to illustrate the history of the bar¬ 
barians has been drawn together by the very ac¬ 
curate Count de Buat, Hist. Ancienne des Peuplcs 
de TEurope, tom. iv. c. xvi. p. 286-317. 

41. The Sarmatian Jazygae were settled on the 
banks of the Pathissus or Tibiscus, when Pliny, in 
the year 79, published his Natural History. See 
1 . iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or 
seventy years lx*fore, they appear to have inhabited 
beyond the Gcta^, along the coast of the Euxine. 

42. Principes Sai*matarum Jazygum penes quos 
civitatis regimen . . . plcbcm quoque ct vim cqui- 
tum, qu^ sold valent, ofTerebant. Tacit. Hist. iii. 5. 
This offer was made in the civil war between Vi- 
tcllius and Vcspeisian. 

43. This hypothesis of a Vandal king reigning 
over Sarmatian subjects seems necessary to recon¬ 
cile the Goth Jornandes with the Greek and Latin 
historians of Constantine. It may be observed that 
Isidore, who lived in Spain under the dominion of 
the Goths, gives them for enemies, not the Van¬ 
dals, but the Sarmatians. See his Chronicle in 
Grotius, p. 709. 

44. [No other author mentions Constantine’s 
defeat by the Goths.] 

45. I may stand in need of some apology for 
having used, without scruple, th<* authority of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that ielates to 
the wars and negotiations of the Chersonites. I am 
aware that he was a Greek of the tenth century, 
and that his accounts of ancient histoiy are fre¬ 
quently confused ^nd fabulous. But on this occasion 
his narrative is, for the most part, consistent and 
probable; nor is there much difficulty in conceiv¬ 
ing that an emperor might have access to some 
secret archives which had escaped the diligence of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of 
Chersone, see Peyssoncl, dcs Peuplcs barban-s qui 
ont habit6 Ics Bords du Danube, c. xvi. 84-90. 
[Gibbon has confus(*d the inhabitants of the city of 
Cherson, the ancient Chersonesus, with the people 
of the Chersonesus Taurica.] 

46. I'hc Gothic and Sarmatian wars arc related 
in so broken and imp(*rfect a manner, that I have 
been obliged to compare the following writers, who 
mutually supply, correct, atid illustrate each other. 
Those who will take the same trouble may acquire 
a right of criticising my narrative. Ammianus, 1 . 
xvii. c. 12. Anonym. Valesiun. p. 715. Eutropius, 
X. 7 [4]. Sextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 26. Julian, 
Orat. i. p. 9, and Spanheim, Comment, p. 94. 
Hicronym. in Chron. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . 
iv. c. 6. Socrates, 1 . i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1 . i. c. 8. Zo- 
limus, I. ii. [c, si] p. 108. Jornandes de Rco. Get- 
kis, c. 22. Isidorus in Chron. p. 709; ir. Hist. 


Gothorum Grotii. Constantin. Porphyrogenitus de 
Administrat. Imperii, c. 53, p. 208, edit. Meursii 
[p. I44.r^^. ed. Paris; vol. iii. p. 244x^9. cd. Bonn]. 

47. Eusebius (in Vit. Const. 1 . iv. c. 50) remarks 
three circumstances relative to these Indians. 1. 
They came from the* shores of the eastern ocean; a 
description which might be applied to the coast of 
China or Coromandel. 2. They presented shining 
gems and unknown animals. 3. They protested 
their kings had erected statues to represent the su¬ 
preme majesty of Constantine. 

48. Funus re latum in urbi'm sui nominus, quod 
sane P. R. ;egerrime tulit. Aurelius Victor [de 
Caesar, c. 41]. Constantine prepared for himself a 
stately tomb in the church of the Holy Apostles. 
Euseb. 1 . iv. c. 60. 'J he best, and indeed almost the 
only account of the sickness, death, and funeral of 
Constantine, is contained in the fourth book of his 
Life by Eusebius. 

49. Eusebius (1. iv. c. 68) terminates his narra¬ 
tive by this loyal declaration of the troops, and 
avoids all tlie invidious circumstances of the sub- 
seq ucnt massaci c. 

50. 'Ihe chaiactcr of Dalmatius is advantage¬ 
ously, though concisely, drawn by Eutiopius (x. 
9 [5]). Dalmatius CrPsar prospeiririiA indole, neque 
patruo absimilis, mu/to post oppressiis cst fac- 
tionc militari. As both Jeiom and the Alexandrian 
Chronicle mention the third yt'ar of the C<csar, 
which did not commence till the i8th or 24th of 
September, a.d. 337, it is certain that these mili¬ 
tary factions continued above four months. 

51. I have related this singular aiietdote on the 
authority of Philostorgiiis, 1 . li. c. ib. But if such a 
pietext was ever used by Constantins and his ad¬ 
herents, it was laid aside with contempt as soon as 
it siTved thfii immediate purpose. Athanasius 
(tom. i. p. B^h) mentions the oath which Constan¬ 
tins had tak(’n for the security of his kinsmen. 

52. Conjiiga sobrinaruin din ignoiata, tcinpon' 
addito piTcrcIniissc. 'lacit. Annal. xii. b, and Lip- 
sius ad loc. I’he repeal of the ancient law, and the 
practice of five hundn'd years, were insulTic lent to 
eradicate the pn'judices of the Romans, who still 
considered the mairiages of cousins-german a? a 
species of imperfect imest (Augustine, 'Fhc (aty of 
God, XV. I b); andjulian, whose mind was biassed by 
superstition and lescntinent, stigmatises these un¬ 
natural alliances between his own cousins with the 
oppiobrious epithet of ya/xuv rt oh yayuav (Oiat. 
vii. p. 228). '1 he jurisprudence of the canons has 
since revived and enforced this prohibition, with¬ 
out bt'ing able to introduce it either into the cisil* 
or the common law of Euiofx?. See, on the subject 
of these marriage's, Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 331; 
Broucr, de Jure Connub. 1 . ii. c. 12; Hericourt, dcs 
Loix Eccksiastiques, part iii. c. 5; FIrury, Institu¬ 
tions du Droit Canonique, tom. i. p. 331, Paris, 
1767; and Fra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio Trident. 
1. viii. 

53 - Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athcn. p. 270) charges 
his cousin Gonstantius with the whole guilt of a 
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massacre from which he himself so narrowly es¬ 
caped. His assertion is confirmed by Athanasius, 
who, for reasons of a very different nature, was not 
less an enemy of Constantius (tom. i. p. 856). Zosi- 
mus [ii. 40] joins in the same accusation. But the 
three abbreviators, Eutropius and the Victors, use 
very qualifying expressions:—**sinente poitus quam 
jubente;” “incertum quo suasore;** “vi militum.” 

54. Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iv. c. 69. Zosi- 
mus, 1. ii. [ c. 39] p. 117. Idat. in Chron. S(*<* two 
notes of Tillcmont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. 
p. 1086-1091. The reign of the eldest brother at 
Constantinople is noticed only in the Alexandrian 
Chronicle. 

55. Agathias, who lived in the sixth century, is 
the author of this stoiy ( 1 . iv. p. 133, edit. Louvre 
fc. 25, p. 262, cd. Bonn]). He derived his informa¬ 
tion from some extracts of the Persian Chronicles, 
obtaiiK'd and translated by the interpreter Sergius 
during his embassy at that court. The coronation 
of the mother of Sapor is likewise mentioned by 
Schikard (larikh, p. 116) and d'Herbelot (Biblio- 
thcqiie Oiientalc, p. 763). 

0 . IPHerbelot, Bibli(>thc(|iic Orientale, p. 764. 

57. Sextus Rufus (c. 2b), who on this occasion is 
nt) contemptible authority, affirms that the Per¬ 
sians d in vain for peace, and that C^onstantinc 
was preparing to march against them: y<‘t the su- 
p<Tior w<*ight of tlie testimony of Uus<'bius obliges 
us to admit the preliminaries, if no! the ratifica¬ 
tion, of the treaty. See Tilleinont, Hist, des Em¬ 
pereurs, tom. iv. p. 420. 

58. Julian. Orat. i. p. 20. 

59. Julian. Orat. i. p. 20, 21. Moses of Chorene, 
1 . ii. c. ttq, I. iii. c. 1-9, p. 226-240. 'Hie perfect 
agreement between the vague hints of the contem¬ 
porary orator .ind the circumstantial narrative of 
the national historian, gives light to the former 
and weight to the latter, for the credit of .Moses it 
may lx‘ likewise observed that the name of .Anti- 
ochus is found a few years before in a civil office of 
infciior dignity. Sec Godefroy, Cod. 'I'lieod. tom. 
vi. p. 350. 

60. Ainmianus (xiv. 4) gives a lively description 
of the wandering and predatory life of the Sara- 
cen.s, who stretclied from the confin<*s of Assyiia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. It ap(x*ars from the ad¬ 
ventures of Malchiis, which Jerom has related in 
so entertaining a manner, that the high road be¬ 
tween Bcr;ra and Ede.ssa was infested by these 
robbe rs. See Hieronyin. tom. i. p. 236. 

61. We shall take from Eutropius the general 
idea of tlie war (x. 10 [6]). A IVrsis cniin multa ct 
gravia perpessus, sa'pc captis oppidis, obscssis ur- 
bibus, CfCsis exercatibus, nullunK}ue ei contra Sa- 
porein prosperuni prcidium fuit, nisi quod apud 
Singaram, etc. 'I'his honest account is conhrmed 
by the hints of Ammianus, Rufus, and Jerom. The 
two first orations of Julian, and the third oration 
of Libanius, exhibit a more flattering picture; but 
the recantation of both those orators after the death 
of Constantius, while it restores us to the possession 


of the truth, degrades their own character and that 
of the emperor. The commentary of Spanheim on 
the first oration of Julian is profusely learned. See 
likewise the judicious observations of Tillemont, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 656. 

62. Acerrima nocturna concertatione pugna- 
tum cst, nostrorum copiis ingenti strage confossis. 
Ammian. xviii. 5. S<*c likewise Eutropius, x. 10 
[6], and S Rufus, c. 27. 

63. Libanius, Orat. iii. p. 133, with Julian. Orat. 
i. p. 24, and Spanheim’s Commentary, p. 179. 

64. See Julian. Orat. i. p. 27; Orat. ii. p, 62, 
etc.; with the Commentary of .Spanheim (p. 188- 
202), who illustrates the circumstances, and ascer¬ 
tains the time of the three sieges of Nisibis. Their 
dates are likew'ise examined by Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 668, 671, 674). Some¬ 
thing is added from Zo<«imus, 1 . iii. [c. 8] p. 151 
and the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 290. 

65. Sallust. Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit. Brosscs, and 
Plulai'ch in Lucullus. Nisibis is now reduced 
to one hundred and fifty houses; the marshy 
lands produce rice, and the fertdc meadows, as 
far as Mosul and the Tigiis, arc covered with 
the ruins of towns and villages. See Niebuhr, 
Voyages, torn. ii. p. 300-300. 

66. The miracles which Thcodorct 0 . ii. c. 30) 
ascribes to St. James, bishop of Edcssa, w'cre at 
least performed in a worthy cause, the defence of 
his country. He appeared on the walls under the 
figure of the Roman emp'Tor, and s<‘nt an army of 
gnats to sting the trunks of the elephants, and to 
discomfit the host of the new Scnacherib. 

67. Julian. Orat. i. p. 27. Though Niebuhr 
(tom. ii. p. 307) allows a very considerable swell to 
the Mygdonius, over which he saw a bridge of 
twelve arches; it is difficult, however, to understand 
this parallel of a trifling rivulet with a mighty 
river. I'here arc many circumstances obscure, and 
almast unintelligible, in the description of these 
stupxrndous waterworks. 

68. We arc obliged to Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiii. 
[c, 7] p. II [15]) for this invasion of the Massage- 
teC, which is pcrfectlv consistent with the general 
series of events to which we arc darkly led by ilic 
broken historv of .Ammianu.s. 

69. The causes and the cv'cnts of this civil war 
an* n'lalcd w'ith much pK'rplexity and contradic¬ 
tion. I have chit fly followed Zonaras and the 
younger \’ictor. 'I'he monody (ad calcem Eutrop. 
edit. Havercamp.) pronounced on the death of 
Constantine might have licen v’cry instiuctive; but 
prudence and falst* taste engaged the orator to 
involve himself in vague declamation. 

70. Quarum {gentium) obsides preiio qu.nrsitos 
pueros venustiores, quod cultius habuerat, libidinc 
hujusmodi arsisse pro ceito habetur. [De Cars. 41] 
Had not the depraved taste of Constans been pub¬ 
licly avowed, the elder A’ietor, w'ho held a consid¬ 
erable office in his brotlier's ndgn, would not have 
asserted it in such positivT terms. 

71. Julian. Orat. i. and ii. Zosim. L ii. [c. 42] p. 
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134. Victor in Epitome [c. 41]. There is reason to 
believe that Magncntius was born in one of those 
barbarian colonies which Ckinstantius Chlorus had 
established in Gaul (see this History, p. 313). His 
behaviour may remind us of the patriot earl of 
Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who 
could persuade the good people of England that 
he, a Frenchman by birth, had taken arms to deli¬ 
ver them from foreign favourites. 

72. This ancient city had once flourished under 
the name of Illiberis (Pomponius Mela, ii. 5). f he 
muniflcence of Constantine gave it new splendour, 
and his mother’s name. Helena (it is still called 
Elne) became the seat of a bishop, who long after¬ 
wards transfeired his residence to Perpignan, the 
capital of motlern Rousillon. See d’Anville, No¬ 
tice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 380; Longucrue, Des¬ 
cription de la France, p. 223; and the Marca His- 
panica, 1. i. c. 2. 

73. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 42] p. iiq, 120; Zonaras, 
tom. ii. 1. xiii. [c. 6] p. 13; and the .\bhreviators. 

74. Eutropius (x. 10 (6)) describes \’etranio with 
more tempe-r, and piobably with more' tiuth, than 
cither of the two V’ictors. V'etranio was born of 
obscure parents in the wildest paits of Ma*sia; and 
so much had his education been neglected, that, 
after his elevation, he studied the alphabet. 

75. 'I’hc doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Vet- 
ranio Is described by Julian in his first oration [p. 
30, sqq.\ and accurately explained by Spanheim, 
who discusses the situation and behaviour of Con- 
stantina. 

76. Sec Peter the Patrician, in the Excerpta 1 -eg- 
ationum, p. 28 [ed. Pans.; cap. 14, p. 130, ed. 
Bonn]. 

77. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiii. |c. 7] p. 13. Hie 
position of Sardica, near the modern city of So¬ 
phia, appears better suited to this interview than 
the situation of either Naissus or Sirmium, where 
it is placed by Jerbiii, Soriates, and Sozomen, 

78. See the two first oiations ot Julian, particu¬ 
larly p. 31; and Zosimus, 1 . ii. fc. 44J p. 122. 'I he 
distinct narrative of the historian serves to illus¬ 
trate the diffuse but vague desciiptions of the 
orator. 

79. The younger Victor assigns to his exile the 
emphatical appellation of ''voluptarium otiuin.” 
[Epit. c. 41.] Socrates ( 1 . ii. c. 28) is the voucher 
for the correspondence with the einp<Tor, which 
would seem to prove that Veiraniu was, indeed, 
prope ad stultitiam simplkissirnus. 

80. Eum Constantins. . . facundize vi dejextum 
Imperio in privatum otiuni ’•''movit. Qua* gloria 
post natum Imperium soli processit ckx^uio cle- 
menti&que, etc. Aurelius Victor [de Caesar, c. 
42]. Julian and Themistius (Orat. iii. and iv.) 
adorn this exploit with all the artificial and gaudy 
colouring of their rhi-toric. 

81. Busbequius fp. 112) traversed the Lower 
Hungary and Sclavonia at a time when they were 
reduced almost to a desert, by the reciprocal hos¬ 
tilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he men¬ 


tions with admiration the unconquerable fertility 
of the soil; and observes that the height of the grass 
was sufficient to conceal a loaded waggon from his 
sight. Sec likewise Browme’s Travels, in Harris’s 
Collection, vol. ii. p. 762, etc. 

O2. Zosimus gives a very large account of the 
war and the negotiation (1. ii. [c. 45-54] p. 123- 
130). But as he neither shows himself a soUlier nor 
a politician, his narrative must weighed with 
attention, and received with caution. 

83. I'his remarkable bridge, w'hich is flanked 
with towers and supported on large w'ooden piles, 
was constructed, a.d. 156b, by Sultan Soliman, to 
facilitate tlu* march of his armies into Hungary. 
See Browne’s 'iVavcls, and Busching’s System of 
Geography, vol. ii. p. qo. 

84. 'J'his position, and the subsequent evolu¬ 
tions, are clearly, though concisely, describ<'d by 
Julian, Orat. i. p. 36. 

85. Sulpicius Scweriis, 1 . ii. p. 405 [ed. Lugd. 
Bat. 1847]. 1 he empcior passed the day in piayer 
w'ith Valens, the .\rian bishop of Mursa, who gain¬ 
ed his confidence by annouiu ing the siitcess of 
the battle. M. de J illeinont (Hist, dcs raiqx'ieuis, 
tom. iv. p. 1110) very properly remarks the silem e 
of Julian with irgaid to the personal piowess of 
Constantins in the battle of Muisa. I he silence 
of flatter V is sometimes «‘qual to the most positive 
and authentic evidente. 

8b. Julian. C.)iat i. p. 3b, 37; and Oiat. ii. p. 59, 
bo. Zonal as, torn. 11. 1 . \liii. |c. H| p. 17. Zosimus, 
1. li. [c. p. 130-133. 1 he last of the se cele¬ 

brates the dexteiity of the an la r Menelaus, who 
could dischaige three anows at the same tune; an 
advantage which, accoiding to his appiehension 
of mihtaiy allaiis, inatcnaily eontiibiitc d to the 
victoiy ol Constantins. 

87. /\LCording to Zonaras fl. c.], Constantins, 
out of 80,000 men, lost 30,000; and Magnentius 
lost 24,000 out of 3f),i>oo. I he otlu 1 ai tic 1« s ot this 
account sc'em ptnbal)le and antlu ntic, but the 
nuinbeis of the* tyrants’ army must have been mis¬ 
taken, either by the author 01 his ti.inscribeis. 
Magnentius had collected the wIhjU* fone of the 
West, Romans and barbaiians, into one formid¬ 
able body, which cannot f«iii ly be estiinaUxI at le.ss 
than 100,000 men. Jiilifin. Orat. i. p. 34, 35. 

88. Ingentes R. I. viiesea dimit ationc consninp- 
t2e .sunt, ad qinehbet In-Ila cxteina idonea*, qiue 
niulturn tiiumphoiuDi possent .seciiiitatisque con- 
feric*. Eutiopiiis, x. 13 [bj. 1 he younger Victor 
expn sses himself to the same* effect. 

89. On this cx:casion wc must prc'fer the unsus¬ 
pected testimony of Zosimus and Zonaras to the 
flattering assertions cif Julian. I'he younger Victor 
paints the character of Magnentius in a singular 
light: “Sermonis accr, animi turmidi, et imrnodirc 
tiinidus; artifex tamen ad cxcultandain audacia* 
specie formidenem.” [Epit. c. 43.] Is it most likely 
that in the battle of Mursa his Indiaviour was gov¬ 
erned by nature or by art? 1 should incline for the 
latter. 
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90. Julian. Orat. i. p. 38, 39. In that place, 
however, as well as in Oration ii. p. 97, he insinu¬ 
ates the general disposition of the se nate, the peo¬ 
ple, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of 
the emperor. 

91. The elder Victor deseribe's in a pathetic 
manner the miserable eondition of Rome: “Cujus 
stolidiim ingeniiim adco P. K. patribusque exitio 
fnit, uti passim donins, fora, via*, templaque, cru- 
ore, cadaveribusque opplerentur, biistorum mo- 
do.” [l)c Ca*sar. c. 42.] Athanasius (tom. i. p. 
677) deplores the fate of several illustrious vic¬ 
tims, and Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58) execrates the 
cruelty of Marcellinus, the implacable enemy of 
the hoiist* of Constantine. 

92. Zosini. 1 . ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Victor in Epi¬ 
tome [c. 42 [. 'I'he panegyrists of C'onstantius, with 
their usual candour, forget to mention this acci¬ 
dental defeat. 

93. Zonaras, tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. 8] p. 17. Julian, 
in .several places of the two orations, expatiates on 
the clemency of Constantins to the rebels. 

94. Zosim. 1 . ii. [c. 53] p. 133. Julian. Orat. i. p. 
40, ii. p. 74. 

93. Aininian. xv. 6. Zosim. 1 . ii. (c. 53] p. 133. 
Julian, who (Orat. i. p. 40) inveighs against the 
cm 1 I'* of the tyrant’s despair, mentions 

(Oiat. i. p. 34) the oppres.sive edit ts which were 
di( t.ited by Ins necessities, 01 by his aval ice. His 
subjects were t oiri]x*lled t<i purchase the Imperial 
demesnes: a doubtful anti dangeious species of 
propt'rty, which, in case of a revolutitm, might 


be imputed to them as a treasonable usurpation. 

q6. 'ITie medals of Magnentius celebrate the vic¬ 
tories of the two Augusti, and of the Caesar. The 
Caesar was another brother named Desiderius. 
See 'I illemont. Hist. d<*s Empt*rcurs, tom. iv. p. 
757 - 

97. Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. ii. p. 74; with Span- 
heim, p. 263. His Commentary illustrates the 
transactions of this civil war. Mons .Seleuci was a 
small place in the Ccjttian .Mps, a few miles distant 
from Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of Dau- 
phinf. !^-e d’Anvillc, N^oticc de la Gaiile, p. 464; 
and Longueruc, Description dc la France, p. 327. 

98. Zosimus, I. ii. Ic. 53I p. 134. Liban. Orat. 
X. p. 268, 2 bo. FIk* latter most vehemently ar¬ 
raigns this cruel and s»*Ifish policy of Constantius. 

99. Julian, Orat. i. p. 40. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 53] 
p. 134. S(x.Tates, 1 . ii. c. 32. Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. 7. 
The younger Victor descTibcs his death witli some 
horrid circumstances: Transfosso laten-, ut crat 
vasti corporis, vulnerc naribusque et ore criiorem 
effundens, exspiravit. FEpit. c. 42.] If we can give 
credit to Zonaras, the tvrant, Ix'fore he expired, 
had the pleasure of murdering with his own liands 
his mother and his brother Desiderius. 

100. Julian (Orat. ii. p. 58, 59) st ems at a loss to 
determine whether he inflit ted on hinxself the pun¬ 
ishment of his crimes, wht^ther he w’a.s drowned in 
the Diavc, or whether he was carried by thr 
avenging da*rnons from the held of battle to his 
destined place of eternal tortures. 

101. .'Xmmian. xiv. 5, .xxi. 16. 


Chapter XIX 


T. .Amniianus (1. xiv. c. 6) imputes the first prac¬ 
tice of eastiation to the cruel ing<*nuitv of Seinira- 
mis, who is suppost'd to have reigned abo\e nine¬ 
teen hundretl years Ix'forc Chii.st. '1 he ust* of eu¬ 
nuchs is of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt, 
'Ihcy arc mentioned in the law’ of Most*s, Dcuter- 
on. xxiii. i. Sec Goguct, Origincs cies Loix, etc., 
Pait i. 1. i. e. 3. 

2. Eunucliuin dixti vclh- le; 

Quia .sola* utuntiir his n-gina*— 

IVrcnt. Eunuch, act. i. scene 2. 

This play is translated from Men.indcr, and the 
original must hav<* apix*ared soon after the <*astern 
conquests of Alexander. 

3. Miles. . . spadonibtis 
Servire rugosis potest. 

Horat. Gann. v. 9 [Epod. ix. 13], and 
J lacier ad Ick*. 

By the W'ord \ftndo the Romans very forcibly 
cxprcsst*d th<*ir abhorrence of this iiuitilatcd condi¬ 
tion. 'Fhc Greek apfX'llation of cuniiehs, which 
inscnsihlv prevailed, had a milder sound and a 
more ambiguous sense. 

4. VVe need only mention Posidcs, a freedman 
and eunuch of Claudius, in whose favour the em- 


p<Tor prostiuitcil some of the most honourable 
rew'ards of military \aIour. Sec bueton. in C'lau- 
dio, e. 2P. Posidt s employed a great part of his 
w’ealih in building. 

I’t \incebdt Capitolia nostra Posidcs. 

Juvenal. Sat. xiv. (91.] 

5. Castrari mnrc.s vetuit. Sueton. in Domitian. 
c. 7. See Dion Cassius, 1 . Ixvii. [c. 2] p. iioi; I. 
lx\iii. [e. 2J p. 1119 . 

6. I'herc is a passage in the Augustan History, 
p. 137, in which Lainpridius, whilst he praises 
.Alexander .Sc’venis and Constantine for restraining 
the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mi.«chiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue acce- 
dit, cjuod eunuehos nee in consiliis nec in ininis- 
teriis habuit; qui soli principes perdiint, dum cos 
more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vivere; 
qui a popiilo etiarn amicis.simum semovent; qui 
internuntii sunt, aliud quam resjxincletur [sccpc*], 
ixTerentes; claudentes pnnciix*m suum, et agentes 
ante omnia ne quid sciat. [Laiupr. Alex. Sev. c. 66.] 

7. Xenophon (Cyroprrdia, 1 . vii. [5 § 60] p. 540) 
has .stated the spc'cious reasons which engaged 
Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard of eu¬ 
nuchs. He had observed in animals, that, although 
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the practice of castration might tame their ungov¬ 
ernable fierceness, it did not diminish their strength 
or spirit; and he persuaded himself that those who 
were separated from the rest of human kind would 
be more firmly attached to the person of their 
benefactor. But a long experience has contra¬ 
dicted the judgment of Gyrus. Sonic particular 
instances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by 
their fidelity, their valour, and their abilities; but 
if we examine the general history of Persia, India, 
and China, we shall find that the power of the 
eunuchs has uniformly marked the decline and fall 
of every dynasty. 

8. See Ammianus Marcellinus, 1 . xxi. c. i6; 1 . 
xxii. c, 4. The whole tenor of his impartial history 
serves to justify the invectives of Mamertinus, of 
Libanius, and of Juli.in himself, who have insulted 
the vices of the court of Constantius. 

9. Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his 
sovereign in choosing the governors of the prov¬ 
inces and the generals of the army, and concludes 
his history with a very bold observation, as it is 
much more dangerous under a feeble reign to 
attack the ministeis than the master himself. “Uti 
verum absolvam brevi, ut Imperatore ipso clarius, 
itd apparitorum plerisque magis atrox nihil.** [Dc 
Carsdr. c. 42.] 

10. Apud quem (si verc dici debeat) multum 
Constantius potuit. Ammian. 1 . xviii. c. 4. 

11. Gregory NazUnren (Orat. iii. p. 90) re¬ 
proaches the apostate with his ingratitude tow<irds 
Mark, bishop of Arcthusa, who had contx ibuted to 
save his life; and we Icain, though from a less re¬ 
spectable authority (Tillcniont, Hist, des Emper- 
euis, tom. iv. p. 91b), that Julian svas concealed in 
the sanctuary of a church. 

12. The most authentic account of the educa¬ 
tion and adventures of Julian is contained in the 
epistle or manifssto which he himself aildn-ssi'd to 
the .senate and people of Athens. Libanius (Oiat. 
Parentaiis\ on the side of the Pagans, and Soc¬ 
rates (1. iii. c. i), on that of the Christians, have 
preserved several interesting circumstances. 

13. For the promotion of Callus sec Idatius, 
Zosimus, and the two Victtirs. According to Phil- 
ostorgius ( 1 . iv. c. i), Theophilus, an Arian bishop, 
was the witness, and, as it were, the guarant'*c of 
this solemn engagement. He supported that char¬ 
acter with generous firmness; but M. dc Tillcmont 
(Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 1120) thinks it 
very improbable that a heretic should have pos¬ 
sessed such virtue. 

14. Julian was at first permitted to pursue his 
studies at Constantinople, but the reputation which 
he acquired soon excited the jealousy of Constan¬ 
tius; and the young prince was advised to with¬ 
draw himself to the less conspicuous scenes of Bith- 
ynia and Ionia. 

15. Sec Julian ad S. P. Q. A. p. 271. Jeroin. in 
Chron. Aurelius Victor. Eutiopius, x. 14 [7]. I 
shall copy the words of Eutropius, who wrote his 
abridgment about fifteen years after the icath of 


Gallus, when there was no longer any motive either 
to flatter or to depreciate his character. **Multjs 
incivilibus gesiis Gallus Caesar. . . vir natur& ferus 
et ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperare 
licuisset.’* 

16. Mcgacra quaedam mortalis, inflammatrix 
saivientis assidua, human! cruoris avida, etc. Am¬ 
mian. Marcollin. 1 . xiv. c. i. The sincv rity of Am¬ 
mianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts 
or characters, but his love of ambitious ornaments 
frequently betrayed him into an unnatural vehe¬ 
mence of expression. 

17. His name was Clcmatius of Alexandria, and 
his only crime was a refusal to gratify the desires of 
his mother-in-law; who solicited his death, bi'cause 
she had been disappointed of his love. Ammian. 1 . 
xiv. c. I. 

18. See in Ammianus ( 1 . xiv. c, i, 7) a very 
ample detail of the ci uelties of Gallus. His brother 
Julian (p. 272) insinuates that a secret conspiracy 
had been formed against him; and Zosimus names 
(1. ii. [c. 55] p. 135) the jxrrsons engaged in it; a 
minister of considerable rank, and two obscuic 
agents, who wcie resolved to make theii fortune. 

19. Zonaras, 1. xiii. [c. 8| tom. ii. p. 17, 18. 'Ihe 
assassins had seduced a great numlxT of legion¬ 
aries; but their designs were discovered and ic- 
vcaled by an old woman in whose cottage they 
lodged. 

20. In the presimt text of Ammianus [xiv. 7] we 
read Aiper, quidera, see! ad leniiattm propcnsior; 
which forms a sentence of contiadictoi y nonsense. 
With the aid of an old manuscript, Valesius has 
rectified the first of these corniptiJins, and we jxm- 
ceive a lay of light in the substitution of the woid 
vaftr. If wo venture to change bnitatim into /m- 

this alt< ration of a single h'tler will rendc r 
the whc>le passage clear and consistent. 

21. Instead of b<ung obliged to collect scattered 
and impc’rfect hints from various sources, we now 
enter into the full stream of the history of Arnmia- 
nus, and need only lefer to the seventh and ninth 
chapteis of his fourteenth bcxrk, Philostorgius, 
howeviT (1. ill. c. 28), though partial to Gallus, 
should not be entirely ovci looked. 

22. She had preceded her husband, but died of 
a fe%' r on the road, at a little place in Bithynia 
called Ct/'nuiii Gallicanurn. 

23. Ihc 'Fhebaf'an legions, which were then 
quartered at Hadrianoplc, sent a deputation to 
Gallus, with a tenck r of their services. Ammian. 1 . 
xiv. c. 11. The Notitia (s. 6, 20, 38, edit. Labb.) 
mentions thn‘e several legions which l)ore tlic 
name of Thebrean, 'J’hc zeal of M. dc Voltaire to 
dt‘stroy a despicable though celebrated legend has 
tempted him on tile slightest grounds to deny the 
existence of a Thebiran legion in the Roman ar¬ 
mies. Sec Giuvms dc Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 414, quar¬ 
to edition. 

24. See the complete narrative of the journey 
and death of Gallus in Ammianus, 1 . xiv. c. 11. 
Julian complains that his brother was put to death 
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without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to 
excuse, the cruel revenge which he had inflicted 
on his enemies; but seems at last to acknowledge 
that he might justly have been deprived of the 
purple. 

25. Philostorgius, 1 . iv. c. i. Zunaras, 1 . xiii. [c. 
9] tom. ii. p. 19. But the former was partial to¬ 
wards an Arian monarch, and the Jattor tran¬ 
scribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he 
found in the writings of the ancients. 

26. Sec Ammianus Marcellin. 1 . xv. c. i, 3, 8. 
Julian himsc'ir, in his epistle to the Athenians, 
draws a very livc*ly and just picture of his own dan¬ 
ger and of his sentiments. He shows, howev<*r, a 
tendency to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuat¬ 
ing, though in obscure terms, that they lasted 
above a year; a p<'riod which cannot be reconciled 
with the truth of chronology. 

27. Julian has worked the crimes and misfor¬ 
tunes of the family of Constantine into an allegori¬ 
cal fable, which is happily conceived and agree¬ 
ably related. It forms the conclusion of the seventh 
Oration, from whence it has beexi detached and 
translated by the Abb^ dc la Blcteric, Vic de Jo- 
vicn, tom. ii. p. 385-408. 

28. She wiis a native of Thessalonica in Mace¬ 
donia, a'" » noble family, and the daughter as well 
as sister of consuls. Her marriage with th<* em¬ 
peror may be placed in the year 352. In a divided 
age the historians of all parties agree in her praises. 
See their testimonies collected by Tillemont, Hist, 
dts Eni|x reurs, tom. iv. p. 750-754. 

29. Libanius and Gregory Nazianzen have ex¬ 
hausted the arts as well as the powers of their elo¬ 
quence to represent Julian as the first of heroes, or 
the worst of tyrants. CJreg^)i*v was his fellow-student 
at Athens; and the symptoms, which he so trag¬ 
ically describes, of the futuio wickedness of the 
apostate, amount only to some bodily imp<'rfee- 
tions, and to some |XTuIiariiies in his spx'ech and 
manner. He protests, however, that he ihfn fore¬ 
saw and foretold the ealariiitit's of the church and 
state ((Jreg. Na/ianzen, Oral. iv. p. 121, 122). 

30. Suct'umbere tot neressitatibus tamquc cre- 
bris unum s<*, quod nunquani feeerat, ap<Tte de- 
monstrans. Aminian. 1 . xv. c. 8. He tlien expres¬ 
ses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of 
the courtiers. 

31. Tantuni a ternperatis inonbus Juliani dif- 
ferens fratris quantum inter W^pasiani filios fuit, 
Domitianum et 'rituni. Aininian. 1 . xiv. r. 11. I he 
circumstances and education of the two brothers 
were so nearly the same ns to aflbrd a strong ex¬ 
ample of the innate difference of characterB. 

32. Ammianus, 1 . xv. c. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. [c. 2] 
P- * 37 . *38- 

33. Julian, ad S. P. Q. A. p. 275, 276. Liban¬ 
ius, Orat. X. p. 268. Julian did not yield till the 
go<ls Iiad signifi(‘d their will by n*peat<*d visions 
and omens: His piety then forbade him to irsist. 

34. Julian himself relates (p. 274), with some 
humour, the circumstances of his own metamor¬ 


phosis, his downcast looks, and his perplexity at 
being thus suddenly transported into a new world, 
where every object appeared strange and hostile. 

35. See Ammian. Marcellin. 1 . xv. c. 8. Zosi¬ 
mus, 1 . iii. [c. 2] p. 139. Aurelius Victor. Victor 
Junior in Epitom. [c. 42] Eutrop. x. 14 [7]. 

36. Militarcs omnes horrendo fragorc scuta geni- 
biis illidentcs; quod est prosperitatis indicium 
plenum; nam contra cum hastis clypei feriuntur, 
ira; documenturn est et doloris . . . Ammianus 
adds, with a nice distinction, flumque ut potiori 
revenmtia servarctur, nec supra modum lauda- 
banl nec infra quam decebat [xv. 8]. 

37. "KWafie Trop 4 >ifp*o^ ddzaros, Kal fAoipa Kparaiii. 
The word pwpU, which Homer had used as a 
vague but common epithet for death, was applied 
by Julian to express very aptly, the nature and 
object of his ow'n apprehensions. 

38. He represents, in the most pathetic terms 
(p. 277), the distress of his new situation. The 
provision for his table w'as however so elegant and 
sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it 
with disdain. Quum legeret liljellum assiduc, 
queih Cbnstantins ut privignum ad studia mittens 
manu su/i conscripserat, prarliccnter dispor.ens 
quid in convivio Caesaris impendi dcberct, Phas- 
ianum, et vulvam et surnen exigi petuil ct inferri. 
Ammian. Marcellin. 1 . xvi. c. 5. 

30. If vfc recollect that Constantine, the father 
of Helena, died above eightt‘en years before in a 
mature old age, it will appear probable that the 
daughter, though a virgin, could not be very 
yc.ung at the time of her marriage. She w'as soon 
afurwards delivered of a son, who died immedi¬ 
ately, quod obstetrix corrupta mcrccdc, mox natum 
prersecto plusquam convenerat uinbilico necavit. 
.She accompanied the emperor and empre-ss in their 
journey to Rome, and the latter, qu.-esitum vene- 
nuni bibere p<*r fraudem illcxit, ut quoliescunque 
ronrepisset, immatunim abjicen't partiim. Am- 
iman. 1 . xvi. c. 10. Our phvsicians will determine 
whether there exists such a poison. For my own 
part, I am inclined to hoix* that the public malig¬ 
nity imputed the elfects of accident as the guilt of 
laisi'bia. 

.‘\mmianus (xv. 5) was pcrftcllv well in¬ 
formed of the conduct and fate of Sylvanus. He 
himself was one of the few followers w'ho attended 
I isii'inus in his dangerous entei prist'. 

41. For the pai tieulars of the visit of Constanlius 
to Rome, see .\minianus, 1 . xvi. c. 10. We have 
onlv to add that 1 hemistius was appointed deputy 
from Const.mlinople, and that he composed his 
fourth oration for this reroinony. 

42. Hormisdas, a fugitive prince of Persia, ob¬ 
served to the emperor, that, if he made such a 
horse, he must think of preparing a similar stable 
(the Forum of TrajanL .\nothcr saying of Hor- 
mi.sdas is recorded, “that one thing onlv had <//r- 
phased him, to find that men dietl at Rome as well 
as elst*w’herc.” If we adopt this I'eading of the text 
of Ammianus {di^plicui<ic instead of pincutssf), we 
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may consider it as a reproof of Roman vanity. The 
contrary sense would be that of a misanthrope*. 

43. When Germanicus visited the ancient mon¬ 
uments of Thebes, the eldest of the priests explain¬ 
ed to him the meaning of these hieroglyphics. '1 a- 
cit, Annal ii. c. 60. But it seems probable that 
before the useful invention of an alphabet these 
natural or arbitrary signs were the common char¬ 
acters of the Egyptian nation. See Warburlon’s 
Divine Legation of Moses, vol. iii. p. 69-243. 

44. Sec Plin. Hist. Natur. 1 . xxxvi. c. 14, 15. 

45. Ainmian. Marcellin. 1 . xvii. c. 4. lie gives 
us a Greek interpretation of the hieroglyphics, and 
his commentator Lindenbrogius adds a Latin in¬ 
scription, which, in twenty verses of the age of 
Constantins, contain a short history of the 
obelisk. 

46. See Donat. Roma Antiqua, 1 . iii. c. 14, 1 . iv. 
c. 12; and the learned, though confused, Disserta¬ 
tion of Bargains on Obelisks, inserted in the fourth 
volume of Grarvius’s Roman Antiquities, p. 1807- 
1936. This dissertation is dedicated to Popt* Six¬ 
tus V., who erected the obelisk of Constantins in 
the square before the patriarchal church of St. 
John Latcran. 

47. The events of this Quadian and Sarmation 
war are related by Ammianus, xvi. 10, xvii. 12, 
13, xix. II. 

48. (fcnti Sarmatarum, magno decore consi- 
dens apud eos, regem dedit. Aundius Victor 
[Cafsar. 42J. In a pompous oration pronounced by 
Constantins himself, he expatiates on his own e.\- 
ploits with much vanity and some truth. 

49. Aminian. xvi. q. 

50. Ammianus (xvii. 5) tran.scribes the haughty 
letter. 'Themistius (Orat. iv. p. 57, edit. Petav.) 
takes notice of the silk covc-ring. Idatius and Zon- 
aras mention the journey of thewiinbassador; and 
Peter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Legal, p. 28 [ed. 
Paris; c. 15, p. cd. Bonn|) has infoinied us of 
his conciliating behaviour. 

51. Ammianus, xvii. 5, and Valesius ad loc. 'The 
sophist, or philosopher (in that age thc.se wot els 
were almost synonymous), was Eustathius tin* 
Cappadocian, the disciple of Jambliclius, and the 
friend of St. Basil. Eunapius (in vit. /Etlcsii, p. 
44-47) fondly attributes to this philosophic ain- 
ba.ssador the glory of enchanting th(* barbaiian 
king by the persuasive chairiis of reason and elo¬ 
quence. See 'TiJlcmont, Hist, dc Einpcrcurs, ttjm. 
iv. p. 828, 1132. 

52. Ammian. xviii. 5, 6, 8. 'The d<*cent an<l re¬ 
spectful behaviour of Antoqinus towards the Ro¬ 
man general sets him in a very interesting light; 
and Ammianus hims<'lf sp<’aks of the traitor with 
some compassion and esteem. 

53. This circumstance, as it is noticed by Am¬ 
mianus, serves to piove the veracity of HcTodotus 
( 1 . i. c. 133), and the p<Tmanency of the Persian 
manners. In every age the Persians have b<*en ad¬ 
dicted to intempc*rance, and the wines of Shiraz 
have triumphed over the law of Mahomet. Bris- 


son dc Regno Pers. 1 . ii. p. 462-472, and Chardin 
Voyages cn Perse, tom. iii. p. 90. 

54. .Ammian. 1 . xviii. 6, 7, 8, 10. 

55. For the de.scription of Amida, sec d’Herbc- 
lot, Bibliothdque Orientalc, p. 108; Histoire dc 
Timur Bee, par Cherefetldin Ali, 1 . iii. c. 41. Ah¬ 
med Arabsiades, tom. i. p. 331, c. 43; \'oyages de 
Tavernier, tom. i. p. 301; Voyages d’Ottcr, torn, 
ii. p. 273; and Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 
324-328. 'The last of these travidlcrs, a learned and 
accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which 
illustrates the oixTations of the siege. 

5b. Diarbrkir, w'hich is styled Amid, or Kara- 
Ainid, in the public writings of the luiks, con¬ 
tains above 16,000 houses, and is the residence of 
a pasha with three tails. The epithet of Kara is 
derived from the blackness of tJie stoiK vvhi(*h com¬ 
poses the strong anti .incient wall of .Atnida. 

57. The operations ol the siege of Amida are 
very minutely tle.seribed bv Amniiaiius (xix. i-q), 
who aeteil an honomable pait in the tlefenee, and 
eseajx'd with ilillieulty when the city was stormed 
by the Peisiaiis. 

58. Of thest‘ four nations the Albanians are too 
W'ell knt>wn It) retpiiie any deseiipiion. 1 he Seg- 
estans \S<uniit'tu', St. Martin] inhabitetl a large and 
Icvtd country, which still pre.st‘rv<-s their name, to 
tht* south of Khorasan and the west ol Hindostan. 
(See Geoi»ta[)hia Nubiensis, p. 133; anil iPHerb**- 
lot, BiblK)the([ue Oii<‘ntaI(‘, ]>. 797.) Notwith- 
.standing the boristed victory ol Bahrain (page 
29j), the .Segestans, above lonisroie years alt*-r- 
vvaiils, apjjear as an indeixmth nt nation, the allv 
of Pei.sia. We are igiioiaiit of the situation ol tlie 
Wrt.e and C'hionites, but I am iiit lined to pl.iee 
them (at least the lattt'r) tow'artls the confines of 
India and Scythia. See Ammian. xvi. i). 

39. Ammianus has niaiked the chronology of 
this year by three signs, which do not perfectly 
eoinc ide with each other, or with the series ol the 
histoiy. i. I he eurn was ripe when S.ipor in- 
vadeil Mesopotamiti: "‘Clum jam stipiila llavenle 
tmgeient;” a eirrumstance which, in tlie l.ititude 
of Aleppo, w'ould naturally relei ns to the montli 
of .April or May. See Harmer’s Observations on 
Scripture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw’s travels, p. 3^3, 
edit. 4to. 2. I he pi ogress of Sapor was t heeked by 
the overlh)wing of the Eiiphi cites, which generally 
liap}H*ns ill July and .August. Tlin. Hist. Nat. v. 
21. Viaggi di Pietiotlella V'alle, tom. i. p. ()t)b. 3. 
When Sapor had taken Amida, after a sirge ol 
seventy-thiee (lays, the autumn was far udvaiieed: 
“.Autumno pra-cipiti h.'rdoniintjue irnprobo siderq 
exorto.” 'To rerone.ile these apparent ccmlradic- 
tions, we must allow for some delay in the Persi.m 
king, some inaccuracy in the hi.stoiian, and some 
disordt*!' in the seasons. 

bo. 'The account of these* sieges is given by Am¬ 
mianus, XX. b, 7. 

61. Tor the identity of Virlha and 'Tecril, see 
d’Anville, Geographic Anrienne, tom. ii. p. 201. 
For the siege of that castle by 'Timur Bee, or 'Tam- 
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erlane, sec Chcrcfeddin, I. iii. c. 33. The Persian 
biographer exaggerates the merit and difficulty of 
this exploit, which delivered tlie caravans of Bag¬ 
dad from a formidable gang of robbers. 

62. Amniianus (xviii. 5, 6, xix. 3, xx. 2) repre¬ 
sents the nieiit and disgrace of Ursicinus with that 
faithful attention which a soldier owed to his gen¬ 
eral. Some particality may Iw* suspected, yet the 
whole account is consistent and prol)able. 

63. Aniniian. xx. 11. Omisso vano incepto, hic- 
malurus Antiochite redit in Syriam <T*riimnosam, 
perpessus et ulterum sed et atrocia, diuqiie di fien- 
da. It is Mwt that James (ironovius has iest(jred an 
obscure passage; and he thinks that this coriection 
alone would have deserved a ru*w <*dition of his 
autlior; whose sense may now \jc darkly p<*rreived. 
1 expert<*d some additional light fiom the rec<‘nt 
labours of the learne<l la nestus. (Lipsia*, 1773.) 

64. I he lavages of the Germans, and the dis¬ 
tress of Gaul, may lx* collected from Julian him¬ 
self. Grat. ad S. P. Q. .\then. p. 277. Aminian. 
.XV. 11 [Bj*] Libanius, Orat. x. Zosiinus, 1 . iii. |c. 3] 
p. 140. Sozomen, 1 . iii. c. i. [.Mainertin. Grat. 
Act. c. 1'. .| 

65. Ammianus (xvii. 8). This name seems to lx* 
derived from tie* J'oxandri of Pliny, and V(‘ry fre- 
cju< ntly occurs in the histciries of the midilh ag<‘. 
'I'oxandri.i was a country of woods and morasses, 
which cxt<‘nded from th<* neighbour hood of lon- 
gres to tl'.e conflux of the \’alial and the Rhine. 
See Valesius, Notit. Galliar. p. 

fifi. The paradox of P, Daniel, that th<* Franks 
never obtained anv p<Tmancnt s<*ttlcinent on this 
Mile of the Rhine before the tina* of CJJov'is, is re- 
luted with much learning and good sense by Mr. 
Biet, who has proved, by a chain of <*vid<-ncc, their 
uninterrupted possession of 'Foxandiia one hun- 
died and thirtv years before the accession of Clovis. 
I’he Dissertation of M. Biet was crowned by the 
Aeaderiiy of Soissons in the year 1736, and seems 
to have been justly preferred to the discouis<* of his 
more celebrated eoinpc*titor, the Abb^ le B«ruf, an 
antiquarian whose name was hapfiily < \pressi\e of 
Iiis talents. 

67. 'J'he priv.ite life of Julian in (laiil. and th<* 
severe discipline w’hieh he* embraced, are displayed 
by .'\mmiamis (wi. 5), who professes to piaise. and 
by Julian himself, whci alleets to ridicule (Misopo- 
gon, p. 340) a conduct which, in a prince of ilic* 
house* of Constantine, might justly excite the sur¬ 
prise* of mankind. 

68. Aderat Latine qiioque dissf*ri*ndi sufliciens 
sermo. Ammianus, xvi. 5. But Julian, educated 
in the schools of Greece, always considen-d the 
language c}f the Romans as ;i foreign and popular 
dialect, which he might use on necessary cx'rasions. 

69. VVe arc ignorant of the actual ciBicr of this 
exrcll<*nt minister, whom Julian afterw'ards cre¬ 
ated pra*fcc.t of Gaul. Sallust was speedily rt'called 
by the jealou.sy of the emperor; and wr may still 
read a sensible but pedantic discourse (p. 24(^252), 
in which Julian deplores the Joss of so valuable a 


friend, to whom he acknowledges himself indebted, 
for his reputation. See La filf*terie, Preface k la 
Vie dc Jovien, p. 20. 

70. Ammianus (xvi. 2, 3) appears much better 
satisfied with the success of this first campaign thai^ 
Julian himself; who very fairly owns that he did 
nothing of const^quence, and that he fled before the 
enemy. 

71. Aminian. xvi. 7. Libanius speaks rather 
more advantageously of the military talents of 
Maicellus, Orat. x. p. 272. And Julian insinuates 
that hr would not have been so easily recalled, 
unl<*ss he had given other reasons of offence to the 
court, p. 278. 

72. Seserus, non discors, non arrogans, sed Ion 
ga niilitiie frugalitate conipertus; et eum recta 
pr;eeuntein s<.*cuturus, ut ductorein morigeriis mi¬ 
les. Ammian. xvi. 11. Zosimus, 1 . iii. jc. 2] p. 140. 

73. On the design and failure of the co-opc*ra- 
tion Ixftween Julian and Barbatio, see Ammianus 
(xvi. 11), and Libanius, Orat. x. p. 273. 

74. Ammianus (xvi. 12,1 describes with his in¬ 
flated eloquence the figure and character of Chno- 
domar. Audax et fidens ingenti robore lact‘rto- 
rum, ubi ardor pra'lii sperab«itiir immanis, tquo 
spumante, sublimiur, eit‘ctus in Jaculuni formid- 
anda* vastitatis. armoi unique nitore conspkuus; 
antea strenuus et miles, et utilis pra ter ca-teros 
duttor . . . Dc'centium Copsarem superavit .equo 
Marte congressiii,. 

75. .Vfler the battle Julian ventured to revU’e 
tlx* rigour of ancient discipline by exposing these 
fugitives in female apparel to the derision of the 
whole camp. In the next campaign these troops 
nobly retrieved their honour. Zosimu.s, 1 . iii. [c. 3] 
p. 142. 

76. Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. -\ihen. p. 279) 

speaks of the battle of Stra.sbuig with the incxiesty 
of conscious merit; tfiaxfcrdfjirjv ovk d«t.Xfa's, taus Kal 
eis vnas a^uero 17 ToiavTtj Zosimu.s compares 

it with tlx* viriorv of .Mexandcr over Darius: and 
yet w«* are tit a los.s to discover any of those* strokes 
of military genius which fix the attention of ages 
on the conduct and success of a singl«* dav. 

77. Arniniamis. \\ i. 12. Libanius adds 2000 more 
to the number of the slain (Orat. x. p. 274'. But 
these trilling diflerences disapjxar Ix'foir the 60, 
iXH> barbarians whom Zosiinus has sacrificed to 
the glory of his he ro ( 1 . iii. [c. 3I p. 141 ' 1 . We might 
attribute this extravagant number to the carele.ss- 
ness of transcrilx:rs, if this credulous or partial 
historian had not swelled the armv of 3 *).(hx) Ale- 
manni to an innumerable multitude of barbarians, 
vXrjOoK dwtipoy 0 ap(icLpu:v, It is our own fault if this 
detection docs not inspire us with pro^xr di.strust 
on similar cxrcasions. 

78. .Xnimian. .xvi. 12. Libanius. Orat. \. p. 276. 

7q. Libanius ((^rat. iii. p. 137'' draws a \Try 

lively picture of the manners of the Franks. 

80. Ammianus, xvii. 2. Libanius. Orat. x. p. 
278. 'Fhe Gn*ek orator, by misapprehending a pas¬ 
sage of Juii.in, ha.s Ix'on induced to represent the 
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Franks as consisting of a thousand men; and, as his 
head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he 
compares them to the Lacedsrmonians, who were 
besieged and taken in the island of Sphactei ia. 

81. Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. Libanius, 

Orat. X. p. 278. According to the expi-ession ol 
Libanius, the emperor 6 <apa which La Blc- 

terie understands (Vie de JuJien, p. 118) as an 
honest confession, and Valesius (ad Ammian. xvii. 
2) as a mean evasion, of the truth. Doin Bouquet 
(Historiens de France, tom, i. p. 733), by substitut¬ 
ing another word, iyStiure, would suppn'ss both the 
difRculty and the spirit of this passage. 

82. Ammian. xvii. 8; Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 4, 5^.] 
p. 146-150 (his narrative is darkened by a 
mixture of fable); and Julian, ad S.P.Q. Athen. 
p. 280. His expresSMn, inrtS€^apriv plv poCpav rod 
XaXiiov ^ifoWf Xapafiovs 5 k tirfXaaa, I'his difference 
of treatment conhrms the opinion that the Salian 
Franks were permitted to retain the settlements 
in 1 oxandria. 

83. This interesting stoiy, which Zosiinus has 
abridged, is related by Eunapius (in Excerpt. Le- 
gationum, p. 15,16,17 [ed. Paris; p. 11 sq, ed. Ven.; 
cap. i. p. 41 sqq. ed. Bonn]), with all the amplifica¬ 
tions of Grecian rhetoric: but the silence of Liban¬ 
ius, of Ammianus, and of Julian himself, tenders 
the truth of it extremely suspicious. 

84. Libanius, the friend of Julian, cleat ly insinu¬ 

ates (Orat. iv. p. 178) that his hero had composed 
the history of his Gallic campaigns. But Zosimus 
(1. iii. [c. 2] p. 140) seems to have derived his in¬ 
formation only from the Orations (X6701) and the 
Epistles of Julian. The discourse which is ad¬ 
dressed to the Athenians contains an accurate, 
though general, account of the war against the 
Germans. * 

85. See Ammian. xvii. i, 10, xviii. 2; and Zosiin. 

1 . iii. p. 144. Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 

86. Ammian. xviii. 2. Libanius, Orat. x. p. 279, 
280. Of these seven po.sts, four are at present towns 
of some consequence—Bingen, Andernach, Bonn, 
and Nuyss. The other three, Tricesimee, Qiiadri- 
burgium, and Castra Herculis, or Heraclca, no 


longer subsist; but there is room to believe that, on 
the ground of Quadriburgium, the Dutch have 
constructed the fort of Schenk, a name so offensive 
to the fastidious delicacy of BoiJeau. Sec D’Anvillc, 
Notice de I'Anciennc Gaule, p. 183; Boileau, Epit- 
re iv. and the notes. 

87. We may credit Julian himself, Orat. ad S, 
P.Q. Alhcnieasem, p. 279, sq.y who gives a very 
pai ticular account of the transaction. Zosimus adds 
two hundred vessels mon', 1 . iii. fc. 5] p. 145. If we 
computed the 600 coin ships of Julian at only sev¬ 
enty tons each, they were capable of exporting 
120,000 quarters (sec Arbuthnot’s Weights and 
Measurers, jx 237), and the country which could 
bear so large an exportation must already have 
attained an improved state ol agriculture. 

88. '1 he troops once broke out into a mutiny, 
inmiediately befoiT the second passage of the 
Rhine. Ammian. xvii. 9. 

89. Ammian. \vi 5, xviii. i. Mamertinus in 
Panegyr. Vet. xi. 4. 

qo. Ammian. xvii 3. Julian. Epistol. xvii. edit. 
Spanheim. Sue h a conduct almost justifies the en¬ 
comium of Mamcitinus. Ita illi anni spatia divisa 
sunt, ut aut Harbaros domitet, aiit civibus jura ix's- 
tituat; pt'rpetuum professus, aut contra hostem, 
aut contra viiia, reitarnen. 

qi. Libanius, Orat. Parental, in Imp. Julian, c. 
38, in Fabiiciiis Bibliothec. (Jr.ee. tom. vii. p. 263, 
264. 

q2. St*e Julian, in Misopogon, p 340, 341. The 
primitivi* st.Ue of Paiis is illustrated by Henry \'al- 
esius (ad .\mmian. xx. 4), his biother Hadiian 
Valerius, or de Valois, and M. d’ \n\ille (in then 
respective Notitias of ancient Gaul), the Abbf d«‘ 
liOngucTue (I>sciiption de la France, tom. i p. 12, 
13), and M. Bonamy (in the M^m. de 1*Academic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 656-1191). 

93. Ti)*/ iftLXrjv \ivK€Tlo.u. Julian, in Misopogon, 
p, 340. I^'ucetia, or J.uteti.i, was the ancient name 
of the city which, accoiding to the fcshion of the 
fourth century, assumed the territorial appicllation 
of Partiii. 

94. Julian, in Misopogon. p. 359, 360. 


Chapter XX 


1. The date of the Divine Institutions of Lactan- 
tius has been accurately discussed, difficulties have 
been started, solutions prntiosed, and an expedient 
imagined of two original editions—the former pub¬ 
lished during the persecutions of Diocletian, the 
latter under that of Licinius. See Dufresnoy, Pr jc- 
fat. p. v. Tillernont, M6m. Eccl^iast. tom. vi. p. 
465-470. Lardner’s Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 
78-86. For my own part, I am almoit convinced 
that Lactantius dedicated his Institutions to the 
sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Galerris, Maxi- 
min, and even Licinius, persecuted the Christians; 
that is, between the years 306 and 311. 


2. Lartant. Divio. Institut. i. i, vii. 26. The fiist 
and most impurt.'int of thtsc pa.ssages is indeed 
wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts, but it is 
found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative 
value of those inaouscripts, one of 900 years old, 
in the king of France’s library, may Ije alleged in 
its favour; but the passage is omitted in the coriTct 
nianu.script of Bologna, which the P. de Monlfau- 
con ascribes to the sixth or seventh century (Dia- 
rium Italic, p. 409). The taste of most of the editors 
(except Isamus, sec Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, tom. 

P- 59 ^) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius 

3. Euaeb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i. c. 27-32. 
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4. Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

5. That rite was always used in making a cate¬ 
chumen (see Bingham’s Antiquities, 1 . x. c. i. p. 
419; Doin Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. 
p. 62), and Constantine received it for the first time 
(Euseb. in Vit. Coastant. 1 . iv. c. 61) immediately 
before his baptism and death. From the connec¬ 
tion of these two facts, Valcsius (ad loc. Euseb.) 
has drawn the conclusion which is reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted by 'lillcinont (Hist, des Emptreui's, tom. 
iv. p. 628), and opposed with feeble arguments by 
Mosheim (p. qbB). 

6. Euseb. in Vit Constant. 1 . iv. c. 61, 62, 63. 
The legend of Constantine’s baptism at Rome, 
thirteen years bc*fon‘ his death, was invented in 
the eighth century, as a profx-r motive for his duna- 
turn. Such has Ix-en the gradual progress of knowl¬ 
edge, that a story, of which C'ardinuJ Haronius 
(Annal. Eech-siast. a.ij. 324, No. 43-49) declared 
himself the unliliishing advcKate, is now feebly 
sui>ported, <’vrn within the verge of the Vatican. 
See the Antiquitates Christiana*, tom. ii. p. 232— 
a work published with six approbations at Rome, 
in the year 1731, by Father Mainachi, a learned 
Hoininican, 

7. 'I'he quarstor, or s#*cretary, who composed the 
law 01 ttif 1 lieodosian Code, makes his master say 
Nviti» indiflference, “hoininibus supra dict.e relig- 
ionis” (1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. i). 'Fhc minister of eccles¬ 
iastical alfairs was allowed a more devout and rt‘s- 
l^ectful style, kpdkatiov Kai d'jiujriTijs Ka^oXtK^s 
OftricKcla^; the legal, most holy, and catholic wor¬ 
ship. See Eu.seb. Hist. Eccles, 1 . x. c. b. 

8. (iod. 1 Iieodos. 1. ii. lit. viii. leg. i. Cod. Jus- 
tini.in. 1 . iii. tit. xii. leg. 3. Constantine styles the 
Lord’s day dtrs soils, a name which could not offend 
the cars of his Pagan subjects. 

9. Cod. riieodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. i. Godefroy, 
in the character of a commentator, endeavours 
(tom. vi. p. 237) to excuse Constantine; but the 
more zealous Barunius (.Annal. Eccles. a.d. 321, 
No. 18) censures his piofane conduct with truth 
and asperity. 

10. Pheodoret (1. i. c. 18) seems to insinuate that 
Helena gave her son a Christian education; but wc 
may Ik* assured, from the superior authority of 
Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 47), that she 
herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowl¬ 
edge of Christianity. 

11. See the medals of Constantine in Ducange 
and Handuri. .As few cities had rt*tained the privi¬ 
lege of coining, almost all the medals of that age 
issued from the mint under the sanction of the Im- 
p<*rial authority. 

12. The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi.] inter 
Panegyr. Vet.), which was pronounced a few 
months before the Italian war, alK)unds with the 
inort unexceptionable evidence of the Pagan su¬ 
perstition of C)onstantinc, and of his particular \Tn- 
cration for Apollo, or the Sun; to which Julian al¬ 
ludes (Orat. vii. p. 228, dToXc/rci^p ai). &*e Cxira- 
mentaire dc Spanheim sur les C6sars, p. 317. 


13. Constantin. Oral, ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it 
might easily be shown that the Greek translator 
has improved the sense of the Latin original; and 
the aged emperor might recollect the persecution 
of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than 
he had actually felt in the days of his youth and 
Paganism. 

14. S(‘C Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1 . viii. 13, 1 . ix. 9; 
and in Vit. Const. 1 . i. c. 16, 17. Lactant. Divin. 
Institut. i. I. Ciecilius dc Mort. Persfcut. c. 25. 

13. Caxjilius (dc Mort. Persccut. c. 48) has pre¬ 
served the Latin original; and Eusc'bius (Hist. Ec¬ 
cles. 1 . X. c. 5) has given a Gn*ck translation of this 
perpetual edict, which refers to some provisional 
n'gulations. 

16. A panegyric of Constantine, pronounced 
seven or eight months after the edict of Milan (sec 
Gothofred. C^hronedog. lK*gum, p. 7; and Tillc- 
mont. Hist, eles Emp<*reurs, tom. iv. p. 246), usf:s 
the following remarkable* expression:—“Summe 
renim sator, cujus tot nomina sunt, quot linguas 
gentium esse voluisti, quern enim te ipse dici velis 
sciit* non pos.sumus.“ (Panegyr. Vet. ix. [viii.] 26.) 
In explaining Constantine's progress in the faith, 
Mosheim (p. 971, etc.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix. 

17. S«*c the elegant description of Lactantiiis 
(Divin. Institut. v. 8), who is much more perspic¬ 
uous and positive than becomes a discreet prophet. 

18. The political system of the Christians is ex¬ 
plained by Grolius, dc Jur* Belli ct Pacis, 1 . i. c. 3, 
4. (irotius vsas a republican and an exile, but the 
mildness of his temper inclined him to support the 
cstabli.shed powers. 

19. Tcrtullian, .Apolog. c. 32, 34, 35, 36. Tamcn 
nunquam .Mbiniani, nec Nigriani vel Cassiani in- 
veniri potuerunt Christiani. Ad Scapulam, c. 2. 
If this assertion be strictly true, it excludes the 
CUiristians of that age from all civil and military 
employments, which would have compelled them 
to take an acti\*e part in the service of their re- 
spK'Ctivc governors. See Moyle's Works, vol. ii. p. 
34 ^- 

20. St*e the artful Bossuel (Hist, des Variations 
des Eglises Protestantes, tom. iii. p. 210-238^ and 
the malicious Bavle (tom. ii. p. 620). I name Bayle, 
for he Wits ccrtainlv the author of the .Avis aux 
Refugi^^s; consult the DictionnaiR* Critique de 
Chauffepi^ tom. i. part. ii. p. 143. 

21. Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most 
cclcl^rated, of the R'forrnt 1*5, w'ho has justified the 
theory of n'si.stanee. See his Dialogue de Jur* Reg- 
ni apud Scotos, tom. ii. p. 28, 30, edit. fol. Ruddi- 
man. 

22. Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. i. Eus<*bius, in 
tlic course of his History, his I.ife, and his Oration, 
repeatedly inculcates the divine light of Constan¬ 
tine to the einpiR*. 

23. Our imjK'rfect knowledge of the persecution 
of Licinius is derive d from Eu.sebius (Hist. Ecclcs. 
1 . X. c. 8; \’it. Constantin. 1 . i. c. 49-38, 1 . ii. c. i, 2). 
.AiiR'lius Victor mentions his cruelty in general 
terms. 
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24. Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1 . ii. c. 24-42, 
48-60. 

25. In the beginning of the last century the pap¬ 
ists of England were only a thirtieth, and the prot- 
estants of France only a fifteenth, part of tlie re- 
spi'ctive nations to whom their spirit and power 
were a constant object of ap]:)reheiision. Sec the 
relations which Bentivoglio (who was then nuncio 
at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) transmitted 
to the court of Rome (Relazione, tom. ii. p. 211, 
241). Bt'ntivoglio was curious, well-informed, but 
somewhat partial. 

26. 'I’his careless temper of the Germans apptMis 
almost uniformly in the history of the conversion 
of each of the tribes. The legions of Constantine 
were recruited with G<*rmans (/osimus, 1 . ii. [c. 
15] p. 86); and the * ourt even of his father had 
Ix^en hlied with Chiistians. S<‘C the 6r$t book oi the 
Life of Constantine, by Eusebius. 

27. De his qui arma projieiunt in pace, plaeuit 
eos abstinere a coinmiinione. Concil. Arelat. Can¬ 
on iii. The best critics apply these words to the 
ptoce of the church. 

28. Eusebius always considers the second civil 
war against Lieinius as a soit of religious crusade. 
At the invitation of the tyiant, ociiiie Chiistian 
officers had resumed their»; 01, in other words, 
had returned to the military ser\ lee. Their conduct 
was afterwards censuietl by th<* twelfth canon of 
the Council of Nice; if this particular application 
may be received, instead of the loose and general 
sense of the Greek interpreteis, Halsamon, Zo- 
naras, and Alexis Aristenus. See li<*v<‘ridge, Pan¬ 
dect. Eccles, Gr*xc, tom. i. p. 72, tom. ii. p. 78. 
Annotation. 

29. Noin<-n ipsum cfuds absit non modo a cor- 
pore civium Romanorum, sed etijim a cogitalione, 
oculis, auribus Cicero pio Rabirio, c. 5. Ihc 
Christian wiiters, Justin, Minueius Felix, 'lertul- 
lian, Jerom, and Maximus of luiin, have in\esti- 
gated with tolerable success the figure or lilverie.ss 
of a cross in almost every object of nature 01 art; 
in the int<*rscction of the meridian and equator, 
the Juiman face, a bird flying, a man swimming, a 
mast and yard, a plough, a standard, etc., <*tc., etc. 
Sec Lipsius de Cruce, 1 . i. (. q. 

30. S<*e Auielius Victor [de C.r.sar. c. 41], who 
considers this law as one of the ex.imples of Con¬ 
stantine’s piety. .\n edict so honourable to Chiis- 
tianity dcsc-ived a place in the 'Theodosian Code, 
instead of the iiulircct mention of it which seems to 
result fiom the comparLson of the fifth and eight¬ 
eenth titles of the ninth boox. 

31. Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1 . i. c. 40. I his 
statue, or at least the cro.ss and insiiiption, may lx* 
ascribed with more probability to the second, or 
even the third, visit of Constantine to Rome. Im¬ 
mediately after the defeat of Maxenfius, the minds 
of the senate and people were scarcely ript' foi this 
public monument. 

32. Agnoscas, regina, libens mca signa ncccsse 

cst; 


In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata 
rcfulget 

Aut longis solido ex auro priefertur in 
hast is. 

Hoi’ signo invictus, ttansmissis Alpibus 
ultor 

Servitiuin solvit misi’iabile Constantinus. 

ChrisUi’i put pur cum gemmanti textusin auro 

Signabat Lahaturn, clipeorum insignia 
Chiistus 

Scripseiat; aide bat sum mis crux addita 
Cl istis. 

Priidcmt. in Syminachum, 1 . i. 

464, 48b. 

33. The deiivation and meaning of the word La- 
barum or Laborutn, which is employed by Gregory 
Nazianzen, .Vinbrose, Prudentiu««, etc., still ii’iiiain 
totallv unknow n, in spite of the elloits of the < ritii s, 
who have ineirectually toi lured the Latin, Gnik, 
Spanish, Celtit, 'leiitonic, Illyric, Armenian, etc., 
in search of an (’tvmology. See Ducange, in Gloss. 
Med. and infim. L«itinit<it. sul) vtxe Lahaturn, anrl 
Godefroy, ad C^od. Iheodos. torn. ii. p. 143. 

34. Euseb. in \'it. Clonst.intin. 1 . i. c. 30, 31. 
Baionius (.\nnal. Ectles. \.d. 312, No. 2b) has en¬ 
graved a repn M ntation of the Labaiiim. 

35. 'Tiansvr’isa X litc ra, sumino capite cin uni- 

flexo, Christum in sen f is not at. Cax’diiis de M. P. 
c. 44. Cup< r (ad M. P. in eilit. Lactant. tom. 11. p. 
500) and Baionius 312, No. 23) have en- 

giaved liom ancient monuments several specimi’iis 
—as thus, f nr^^“-of these monogiams, whu h 
lx*caine extieriw ly lasluonable m the’ Chrisli.ui 
W'Oi Id. 

3b. Euseb. in \'it. Constantin. 1 . ii. c. y, 8, q. He 
introdiKfs the Labaiiiin befoie the Italian exji<- 
dition, but hib narriitivi stems to indii.ite that it 
was nevei shown at the head r>l an aimy, till Con¬ 
stantine, above ten yeais aflerwaid'), derlaietl 
hims( If the enemy ol Licimus and tlie dehvcier of 
the chill( h. 

37. See Cod. Iheoil. I. \i. til. \\v. So/omen, 1 . i. 
c. 2 [r. ,| 1 . Iheophan. CInonogi.iph. p. 11. 1 he- 
ophanes lived towaids the c nd of the < iglith <en- 
tury, almost five hundred ve.iis .ifter CJonstantme. 
'1 he modi rn Cii 1 ks weie not ini lini d to display 
in the held the staiidaid of the enipiie and of C:hi is- 
tianity; and though they di pt nded on ev’cry siijx 1- 
.stitious hojx’ of defence, the piomise of vutory would 
have appK-ared too IkiIiI a fiction. 

38. I he Abbf* dii \'oisin, p. 103, etc., alleges 
sc'veral of these mi'dals, and quotes a particulai 
dissertation of a Jesuit, the Pere de Grainville, on 
this subject. 

30 . lertullian, dc CoionA, c. 3. Athanasius, 
tom. i. p. loi fp. 89, ed. B<*ned. ibqfi; de Incarn. 
Verbi Dei, c. 48]. I’he learned Jesuit JVtavius 
(Dogmata 'I'hiolog. I. xv, c. c|, 10) has collected 
many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, 
which in the last age embarrassed our protestant 
disputants. 
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40. CaRcilius, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain that 
this historical declamation was composed and 
published while l^ieinius, sovereign of the East, 
still preserved the friendship of Constantine and of 
the Christians. Every rearler of taste must pKTceive 
that the style is of a very different and inferior 
character to that of Lartantius; and such inde<*d is 
the judgment of Le C1<tc and Eardn<*r (JJiblio- 
thdqije Aneicnnc et Moflerne, toin. iii. p. 438; 
Ci<‘dil)ility of the Ciosp<*l, etc., part ii. vol. vii. p. 
94). 'I’hree arguments from the title of the book, 
and fiom the iiam<'s of Donatus and C!a*eiJiu.s, arc 
produced by the advcK-ates for Laitantius (s<*e the 
P. Lestocq, tom. ii. p. 4b-bo). J-Lach of these proofs 
is singly weak and defective; but llu ir cone urienee 
has great weight. 1 have often fluctuated, and 
shall tamely follow the Colbert MS. in calling the 
author (whcx-vei he was) Ca*eilius. 

41. (l;reiliiis, de M. P. c. 4b. 1 h< re .seems to Ijc 
Sf)me reason in the ob.servation of M. de Voltaire 
(CEnvres, lorn. xiv. p. 307), who ascnlx-s to the 
success of C^onslantine the sup<*rior lame of his 
Labcirum abo\e the angel of J.icinius. Yet even 
this angel is favoiiiably rmtertained by Pagi, 'f ille- 
mont, Pleuiy, etc., wdio are fond of in< reasing 
thei ..I i* j» of rnitaclr’S. 

42. Besides these well-known e\ainpl< s, lollius 
(Preface to Boih-au’s tianslation of Longinus) has 
diseoNcied a vision ol Antigonus, who as-juied his 
troops that he had seen a jx ntagon (the svnibol of 
saf<*tv) with these words, “In thi.s (onquer.'* Hut 
'Ibllius has most inc*xeiisabJy oiiiiiied to produce 
his authoritv; anrl his own ihaiarter, liieiarv as 
well as luoi.d, is not fie<‘ fiom rrpixxich I'^ee 
( Miaulh pie, I )u tionnaire C’ritique. tom. iv. p. .jbo). 
Without insisting on the silence of Diodoius, Plu¬ 
tarch, Jii.s(in, etc,, it may lx* obseivid that Poly- 
a-nns, who in a .separate (diapter (1. i\. c, ti) has 
< ollecte*! nirietc’cn military stratagems of .Aiitig- 
oniis, is totally ignorant ol thi.s remarkable 
vision. 

.J3. Instinetu DLvinitatis, mentis magnitudine. 
I’hr* in«i ription on the triumphal arch of Ckm- 
stantinc, whic h has be<-n topic d by Baronins, (iru- 
tr-r, etc., may still be perused b> every cuiiuiis 
traveller. 

44. liabes prufeeto aliqiiici rum ilia mente I)i- 
vina ST'cietum; qu.e tlelegata nosliri Diis Mintni- 
bus eiirA uni .se tibi dignatur ostend<-re. Panegyr. 
\Vt. ix. fviii.] 2. 

• 15 . M. rVeret (Memoires de IWcademie ties 
Inseription.s, tom. iv. p. 411-437) explains, by 
physical causes, many of the prodigies of antK(uity; 
and Pabricius, who is abused by both parties, 
vainly tries to inlroduee the celestial cross of Con¬ 
stantine among the solar halos. Bibliothee. Cinec, 
tom. vi. p. 8 29, 

46. Na7aiiiis inter Panegyr. Vet. x. fix.] 14, 15. 
It is unnecess«iry to name the model ns, wlio.se un- 
distinguishing and ravTiioiis appetite has swal¬ 
lowed even the Pagan bait of Nuzarius. 

47. I’hc apparitions of Ca.stor and Pollux, par¬ 


ticularly to announce the Macedonian victory, are 
attested by historians and public monuments. See 
Cicero de Nature Deoruin, ii. 2, iii. fj, 6. Plorus, ii. 
12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i. c. 8, No. f. Yet the 
most recent of the.s<* miracles ii omitted, and in¬ 
directly denied, by Livy (xlv. i). 

48. Eusf'bius [Vit. Constant.], 1 . i. c. 28, 29, 30. 
The silence of the same Luvbius, in his ecclesi¬ 
astical History, is deeply felt by those advocates 
for the miracle who are not absc.»lutely callous. 

49. 'Hie naiiative of Constantine s^*erns 10 indi¬ 
cate that he saw the cross in the sky Ixffore he 
pa.ss<‘d the Alps against Maxentius. 'Ihc scene has 
ixen fixed by piovincial vanity at I reves, Besan- 
<;on. etc. S<*e '1 illemont, Hist. d«*s Linpc-reurs, loin, 
iv. p. 378 * 

50. I'he pious 'rillernont (Mem. Lccles. tom. 
vii. p. 1317) rejects with a .sigh the useful Acts (>f 
Aitemiiis, a veteran and a mar tv r. who attests as 
an eye-witness the vision of Constantine. 

51. Gedasius Cyzic. in Act. Concil. Nicen. I. i. 

c. 4^ 

52. The advocates for the vision are unable to 
piodiice a single testimonv fiom the ratlx-rs of the 
foiiith and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous 
v\titing2» refx'aledly celebiaie the triumph of iIk' 
chiucli and of Constantine. As these* venerabie 
men had not anv dislike* to a miiaele. w«* may sus- 
pe*ct (and the suspicion is confirme d by the igno- 
lance of Jeroini tliat thev were all unacquaintt <1 
with the Life of Constantine by Eusebius. Ihis 
tiact was recov«*red l^y the dilige-nce of those who 
tran'-ldlecJ or continued his Lci K si4iMical Histon , 
and who have n*piesented in vaiious colouis the 
vivlon of the cioss. 

53. (.lock frov v^as the first who, in the vear ih43 
(Nia. ad Philostorgium, 1 . i. e. h, p. ib), expresM’d 
anv doubt of a miiaele vshich had *K-en supported 
with (*c]u.il 7( al by Cardinal Baronins and the 
(k'nluriators of Magdebuig. w^inee that time many 
of the piolestant ciiiirs have im lined towaids 
doubt and dislxlief. I he objections .ire urged with 
c*real force by M. Cluuiffepie iDieiiuiinaire Cri¬ 
tique, tom. i\. p. b-in; and in th<- yc'ar 1774 a 
flcH'tor ol Soi l)onne, the .\bbe du \’oi.sin, published 
an .i]X)logv, which deserves the praise of learning 
and model ation. 

5P Lois Constantin dii ccs propies paroles: 
J’ai ix'nveise le culle des idulcs: 
bur les dfbiis de leurs u mpies fumants 
.•\ii Dieu du Cielj'ai picxligue reneens. 
Mais tons mes soins pour sa grandeur 
supreme 

N’eun'ut jamais d'autre objet que mtn- 
menu*; 

Les saints autels n'clcnent a mes irgards 
Qifun marehepic du trone des Cesars. 
Lh'imbiti(3n, la fureiir, les delices 
Etoient mes dieux, avoieni incs s.icrifu*cs. 
L*or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur 
sang 

Ont cimentf* ma fortune et mon rang. 
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The poem which contains these lines may be read 
with pleasure, but cannot be named with decency. 

55. This favourite was probably the great Osius, 
bishop of of Cordova, who preferred the pastoral 
care of the whole church to the government of a 
particular diocese. His character is magnificently 
though concisely expiessed by Athanasius (tom. i. 
p. 703 [tom. ii. p. 535, ed. Boned. 1 777]). See 1 illc- 
mont. M6m. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 524-561. Osius 
was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiiing fiom 
court with a very ample fortune. 

56. See Eusebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and 
Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 19I p. 104. 

57. The Ghi istianity of Lactantius was of a 
moral rather than of a niystorious cast. “Erat 
parnc rudis (says the orthi>do\ Bull) disciphnae 
Christianar, et in rhetoric^ melius quam in thco- 
logiA vorsatus.'* Defensio Fidei Nicense, sect. ii. c. 
14 - 

58. Fabriciiis, with his usual diligence, has col¬ 
lected a list of between three and four hundiod 
authors quoted in the E\ angelical Prepaiation of 
Eusebius. ^St'O Bibl. Greec. 1 . v. c. 4, tom. vi. p. 

37-56. 

59. Sec Constantin. Orat ad Sanetos, c. 19, 20. 
He chiefly dep>ends on a my'stt rious acrostic, com¬ 
posed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the 
Erythraean Sibvl, and translated by Cicero into 
Latin. The initial letters of the thiity-foiir Gn*ck 
veises form this piophetic simtence:-—Jtsus CiiRisi, 
Son of God, Saviour of hil World. 

60. In his paraphrase of Viigil the empiTor has 
frcqucntlv assisted and improved the literal s<'nse 
of the Latin text. Sec Blondel, dcs Sihylles, 1 . i. c. 
14,15,16. 

61. The different claims of an.elder and younger 
son of PoIIio, <fi Julia, of Drusus, of Nfarcellus, arc 
found to be int ompatiblc with chronology, history, 
and the good sense of Viigil. 

62. Sec Lowth, de Sacra Poesi Hi'br.rorum Pr;e- 
lect. xxi. p. 289-293. In the examination of the 
fourth eclogue, the respi'ctable bishop of London 
has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a tem¬ 
perate enthusiasm, which exalts his fane y without 
degrading his judgment. 

63. The distinction between the public and the 
secret parts of divine wrvice, lh<* mism catechumen 
norum and the fni\safideliuin, and the invMterious veil 
which piety or policy had cast over the latu r, an* 
very judk iously explain<*d by 'I'biers, Exposition 
du Saint Sacreincnt, 1 . i. c. 8-12, p. 59-91; but as 
on this subject the papists may reasonably lx* sus¬ 
pected, a Protestant leader will depend with more 
confidence on the learned Bingham, Antiquitks, 
1 . X. c. 5. 

64. Sec Eusebius in Vit. Const. 1 . iv. c. 15-32, 
and the whole tenor of Coastantine’s sermon. The 
faith and devotion of the cmpc*ror has furnished 
Baronius with a spxrcious argument in fa*^our of his 
early baptism. 

65. Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 

66. Eusebius in Vit. Constant. 1 . iv. c. 15, 16. 


67. The theory and practice of antiquity, with re¬ 
gard to the sacrament of baptism, have Ixen copi¬ 
ously explained by Dom Chardon, Hist, dcs Sacrc- 
mens, tom. p. i. 3-405; Dom Martenne, dc Ritibus 
Kceh siar Antiquis, Com. i.; and by Bingham, in the 
tenth and eleventh books of his Christian Antiq¬ 
uities. One circumstance may be obst'rved in 
which tlic inovlern churches have materially de- 
paiD d fiom the ancient custom. The sacrament of 
baptism (cm n when it was administered to infants) 
was immediately followed by confirmation and 
the holy communion. 

b8. 1 he Fathers, w'ho censured this ciiminal de¬ 
lay, could not deny tlie certain and vie tonoiis effi¬ 
cacy even of a dcath-lK*d baptism. 'I'hc ingenious 
rhetoric of the Chrysostom could find only three 
arguments against these prudent Chiistians. i. 
That we should love and puisne virtue for her own 
sake, and not nierely tor the reward. 2. 'lhat v\e 
may lx surprise d by eleath witlioiit an opportunity 
of baptism. 3 1 hat, although we shall be* placed in 
hea\en, we .shall only twinkle like little stars, when 
conipaied to the suns of righteousness who have 
run their appointed eoiiise with labour, with suc¬ 
cess, and With glory. C’lii^sostoin, in Lpist. ad He*- 
brao.s, Huinil. xui. apuil. Ghaidon, Hist, des Sae- 
reincns tom. i. p. 49. I belu ve that thij delay of 
baptism, though attended with the most |x*inie ious 
conseqiit ncc.s, was new r eoiulernncd by any g< n- 
eral or piosine i.d eonneil, or by any public ae t 01 
dt'claiation of the thuit h. 'Ihe /eal of the bishops 
was easily kindled on much slighter 01 rasion.s. 

69. /osimus, I. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. For this disin¬ 
genuous falsehood he hasdi serv( d andexjx lit nt» <l 
the haislust tieatiiunt fiom all the c'ce h siastn il 
WTiteis, exeept (kudinal Baioimis (a.d. ^24, No 
15-2B,) who had oi e asion to <‘inpluy the infidi I on 
a paiticiilai s<*ivk(* against the Allan F.usi bins 

70. Eusebius [Vit. Constant.), 1 . iv. c. Gi, b2, 63 
The bishop of Cabatea supposes the salvation t>l 
Constantine with the most pc rf»-ct confiilc'iu e. 

71. S»‘c 1 illeniont, Hist, dc s lanjxreins, tom. i\. 
p. 429. d he (hecks, the Russians, and, in the daik- 
er ages, the* Latins themsc Ives, have Ixxn desiioiii 
of placing Constaiiline in the eatalogue of .saints. 

72. See the tliiid and fouith book.s of his lak. 
He was acenstoincd to say that, whether C^hnst 
was preached in pretence or in truth, he should 
still lejoke (1. iii. c. 58). 

73. M. dc Fillemont (Hist, des Lmpe'rcurs, tom. 
iv. p. 374, Gib) hRs defendetl with sticngtli and 
spiiit the virgin purity of Constantinople against 
some males olentinsiniiatiomof the Pagan /osimus. 

74. '1 he author of the llistoite Politique et Phi- 
losophiquc des deux Indc s (tom. i. p. 0) condemns 
a law of Constantine which gave fn'edom to all the 
slaves who should embrace Christianity. 'J'lic cni- 
ptror did indeed publish a law which re.strain<d 
the Jews from circumcising, (x*rhaps from k< eping, 
any Christian slaves (sec Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 
I. iv. c. 27, and QkI. Thcod. 1 . xvd. tit. ix., with 
Godefroy’s (Commentary, tom. vi. p. 247). But 
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this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; 
and the great body of slaves, who were the prop¬ 
erty of Christian or Pagan masters, could not im¬ 
prove their temporal condition by changing their 
religion. 1 am ignorant by what guides the Abb6 
Raynal was deceived, as the total absence of quo¬ 
tations is the unpardonable blemish of his enter¬ 
taining history. 

75. Sec Acta Sti. Silvestri, and Hist. Ecclcs. Ni- 
cephor. Callist. i. vii. c. 34, ap. Baronium Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 324, No. 67, 74. Such evidence is con¬ 
temptible enough; but these circumstances are in 
themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. How¬ 
ell (History of the World, vol. iii. p. 14) has not 
scrupled to adopt them. 

76. The conversion of the barbarians under the 
reign of Constantine is celebrated by the ecclesi¬ 
astical historians (see Sozomcn, 1 . ii. c. 6, and The- 
odorct, 1 . i. c. 23, 24). But Rufinus, the Latin 
translator of Eusebius, dest*rves to be considered as 
an original authority. His information was curi¬ 
ously collected from one of the companions of the 
Apostle of A^thiopia, and from Bacurius, an Iber¬ 
ian prince, who was count of the domestics. Father 
Mamarhi luis given an ample compilation on the 
pro'Tn V '-‘f ('Ihristianity, in the first and second 
volumes of his great f)ut imperfect work. 

77. Sec in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1 . iv. c. 9, 
sqq,) the pressing and pathetic epistle of Constan¬ 
tine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

78. See Basnage, Hist, desjuifs, tom. vii. p. 182, 
tom. viii. p. 333, tom. ix. p. 810, The curious dil- 
itrence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to 
the extremities of the globe. 

79. 'riieophilus had b<*en given in his infancy as 
a hostage by his countrymen of the isle of Diva, 
and was educated by the Romans in learning and 
piety. 'Fhe Maldives, of which Mtde, or /he<2, may 
be the capital, arc a cluster of 1 qoo or 2000 minute 
islands in the Indian Ocean. 'Fhe ancients w’crc 
imperfectly acquainted with the Maldiv<‘s, but 
they are descrilx'd in the two Mahometan travel¬ 
lers of the ninth century, published by Renaudot. 
Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D’Herlxdot, Bibli- 
othi'que Orientalc, p. 704. Hist. Gfn^rale des 
Voyages, tom. viii. 

80. Philostorgius, 1 . iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy’s 
learned observations. The historical narrative is 
soon lost in an inquiry concerning the seat of Para¬ 
dise, strange monsters, etc. 

81. 80c the epistle of Osius, ap. Athanasium, 
vol. i. p. 840. I'he public remonstrance which 
Osius was forced to address to the son contained 
the same principles of ecclesiastical and civil gov¬ 
ernment which he had secn*tly instilled into the 
mind of the father. 

82. M. de la Bastie (M^moires de TAcad^mic 
des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 38-^1) has cWdently 
proved that Augustus and his successors exercised 
in person all the sacred functions of |>onlifex max- 
imus, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

83. Something of a contrary practice had insen¬ 


sibly prevailed in the church of Constantinople; 
but the rigid Ambrose commanded Theodosius to 
retire below the rails, and taught him to know the 
difference between a king and a priest. See Thc- 
odoret, 1. v. c. 18. 

84. At the table of the emperor Maximus, Mar¬ 
tin, bishop of Tours, received the cup from an at¬ 
tendant, and gave it to the presbyter his com¬ 
panion, before he allowed the cmpxTor to drink; 
the emprt*ss waited on Martin at table. Sulpicius 
Severus, in Vit. Sti. Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii, 
7. Yet it may l>e doubted wh<-ther these extraordi¬ 
nary compliments w'erc paid to the bishop or the 
saint. 'Fhe honours usually granted to the former 
character may be seen in Bingham’s Antiquitks, 
1 . ii. c. g, and Vales, ad Thcodorrt, 1 . iv. c. 6. Sec 
the haughty ceremonial which Ix^ontius, bishop of 
Tripoli, iniposf'd on the empress. 'J'illcmont, Hist, 
des Einpereurs, tom. iv. p. 754. (Patres Apostol. 
tom. ii. p. 179.) 

85. Plutarch, in his treatise of Isis and Osiris, 
informs us that the kings of Egypt, who were not 
already priests, were initiated, after their election, 
into the sacerdotal order. 

86. 'Fhe numbers are not ascertained by any 
ancient writer or original catalogue; for the par¬ 
tial lists of the eastern churches are comparatively 
modern. The patient diligence of Charles a Sto. 
Paolo, of Luke Holstenius, and of Bingham, has 
laboriously investigated all the episcopal sees of 
the Cvatholic chinch, which was almost commen¬ 
surate with the Roman empire. I'hc ninth book of 
the Christian Antiquities is a very accurate map of 
ecclesiastical geography. 

87. On the subject of the rural bishops, or CAor- 
episcopiy who voted in synods, and confcrrcd the 
minor orders, see '1 homassin, Discipline de fEglisc, 
tom. i. p. 447, etc. and Chardon, Hist, des Sacra- 
inens, tom. v. p. 393, etc. Fhey do not appear till 
the fourth century; and this tquivtKal character, 
which had excited the jealousy of the prelates, was 
abolished b«*fore the end of the tenth, both in the 
Ecist and the \Ve«5t. 

88. 'Fhomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. ii. 1 . 
ii. c. 1-8, p. 673-721) has copiously treated of the 
election of bishops during the five first centuries, 
both in the East and in the West; but he shows a 
very partial bias in favour of the epis<'opal aristoc¬ 
racy. Bingham ( 1 . iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Char¬ 
don (Hist, des Sacramens, tom. v. p. 106-128) is 
very clear and concise. 

89. Inert dibilis multitiido, non solum ex eo op- 
pido (Towry), sed etiam ex vicinis urbibus ad suf- 
fragia feix'nda eonvencrat, etc. Sulpicius S<*NTrus, 
in \’it. Martin, c. 7. The council of Laodicca 
(canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Jus¬ 
tinian confines the right of election to the nobility. 
Novell, cxxiii. i. 

90. The epistles of Sidonius .^pollinaris (iv. 25, 
vii. 5, 9) exhibit some of the scandals of the Galli- 
can church; and (saul was less polished and less 
corrupt than the East. 
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91. A compromise was sometimes introduced 
by law or by consent, either the bishops or the 
people chose one of the three candidates who had 
be cn named by the othti party 

92 All the c \ampk s quote d by Thomassin (Dis¬ 
cipline dc I’Eglisc, tom 11 1 11 c VI p 704-714) 
appear to be c. xti aoi dinar y acts oi powc r, and t n 
of oppression Ihe conhiniation of tht bishop of 
Alexandria is mentioni d b> Pliilostoi gius is a more 
regular proceeding (Hist Ecclts 1 11 ii) 

The celibacy ot the clcigv during the fust 
five 01 SIX centuiics is a subjtct of discipline, and 
indeed of controveisy, which has bc< n very dili¬ 
gently examined See in particular 1 hoiri'issin 
Discipline dt ITglise, tom i I 11 c lx Ki p 886- 
902, and Bingham s Antiquities, 1 iv c 5 Hveach 
of these leained but p iitial critics one half of the 
truth IS produced, and the other is eonce ilcd 
04 Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the 
hercditarv succession of the put sthood among tl e 
Egvpticins, the Chaldeans, and the Indians (1 1 
[c 7}lp 84,1 11 [c 20 and 40] p 142, 15), edit 
\\c sseling) 1 he M igi ait deseiibed b> \iiimianus 
as a very numerous 1 imilv ‘Pt r s et ula multa ad 
pr'TSc ns una c^demquc piosapia niultitudo c reat i, 
Deorum cultibus dedieatur * (\xiii b) \usoniiis 
celebrates the Stnps Druidirurn (IX Pioltssoiib 
Burdigal iv [7]), but we may infer from the rc- 
maik of Gesar (Be 11 Gall vi 13) that in the Cel¬ 
tic hierarchy sonic room was left for choict anti 
emulation 

0<) The subjtct of the voc ition, ordin Uion, olx- 
du net, etc , of the t lergy, is liboiiously diseiisst d 
b> 1 homassm (Discipline dc 1 I ghse, tom 11 p 
1-83; and Bingham (in the 4th book of his \ntiq- 
uitics, mort csptcially tlw 4th, 6th, ind yih ehip- 
ters) W hen the brother of St rom w is o* clamed 
in Cyprus, the d< aeons forcibly stoppt d his mouth, 
lest he should irfake a sol( inn piotestition winch 
might invalidate the holy iilts 

qb I he charter of immunities, whit h the cit rgy 
obtained from the C hnstian t mperors, is obtiim d 
in the 16th book of the llKodosiiii tode, ind is 
illustrated with tolerable candour by th< le trned 
Godefroy, whose mind was balantt d b> the oppo¬ 
site pnjudices of a civilian and a Piobstanl 

97 Justinian Nov( 11 cm Sixty pitsbylirs or 
priests, one hundred deacons, ioity dt ar oni ss s, 
ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten n idtis, 
twenty-five chanters, and one hundn d doorket p- 
ers in all, five hundn d and twenty-five I his mod¬ 
erate number was fixed by ♦^he < mperor to n licvt 
the distress of the church, which had been involve d 
in debt and usury by the expense of a much hight r 
establishment 

98 Univcrsus clcrus ecdcsia Caithagimc nsis 
• . • fere qmnqenti vc 1 amplius, inter quos quamplu- 
rimi crant Icctoies infantuli Victor Viunsis, dc 
Persecut Vandal v 9, p 78, edit Kuinart Ihis 
remnant of a more prosperous stati still sjbsistcd 
under the oppression of the Vandals 

99 The number of seven ordc rs has been rxed in 


the Latin church, exclusive of the episcopal char- 
acter But the four infr rioi ranks, the minor 01 d« rs, 
are now n duct d to empty and usel< ss tithes 

100 Sec Cod Ihiodos 1 xvi tit 11 leg 42,43 
Code hoy’s Commentary, and the Lcclt siastn al 
History of Mexandiia, show thi danger of tin sc 
pious institutions, which often distuilied the peace 
of that tuibiih nt e ipit tl 

101 The edict of Milan (de M P c 48) ac- 
know le dgt s, by 1 ec iting, that the n t xistc d a c k s 
of landed proptity, ad jus corpoiis eoium, id est, 
ecclesiarum non hominum singuloium pt rtint ntia 
Such a solemn declu Uion of the sup^iiic niigis- 
tratc must liavt Ixt n rec< ived in all the tribunals 
as i m ixim of c ivil 1 iw 

102 ilabt it unusqiiiscpu heentiun sanctissiino 
C itholie t ( I I /<f) vt nt I ibiliqut eonciho, dt ce¬ 
de ns bonorum quod opt i\ it re hn(|ut it C ot 1 1 he - 
odos 1 XVI tit II Itg 4. J his 1 iw w is pubhslied it 
Rohm , \ i> i, at i ti lu wht n f oust intint might 
fort SI e tht piob ibility of a rupture with the eiri- 
pt ror of the I ist 

103 Fust bins Ilist Fecit s 1 \ 6 in V it C1 n- 
st intin 1 IV ( 28 He 11 pe itf dl> t xp iti lit s on tht 
lilx T ihtv of till Chiistiin lit 10, whu h tht bishop 
hirnsi If h ul in oppoitunity of knowing mil even 
ot t ISllllg 

iti| 1 list bins Hist I (f It s 1 X c 2, 3 }. [lit 
bishtip of C tsnt i who studu d mil gi ilihttl tlu 
t isti it his misti I pionounti d in pubht in * 1 ib 
01 iti til enption of fht ihiiiih of Jems lit ni (m 
Vit (oust 1 IV t 4!) It no lon^t r I xists but he 
h is mse I tl d in tl) lift of ( oust iiitini (I ni t fi) 
a urtaiiount if thi tithiteiluir intl 01 n iint nts 
lit likewise me ntions lit thiiith of the Hi 1 \ 
Apostles cil C oust iiilinoplt (1 iv c 38) 

103 Si e Justini in, Novi 11 exxiii 3 1 ht itv- 

f nut ot tht pitriiiihs, and the most wr ilthv 
bi hops, is not I xi)»i sst d tht hight st innii il v d 
11 Uion of a bishopiie is st it< d it 1/ ind the 
lovvi st it ti<n pounds of gold tht iiu tliuiii niiciit 
l>t takf n al but ihtst v iluations aie iiiiu h 

below the rt il valut 

106 Stc Biromus (\nnal Ittlts ao ^24 No 
38,65 70,71) 1 vt ry II eoid whii h ( onit s fioni tilt 
Vititan IS justly susjm cti d yt t tl 1 st itrUitlls 
have an intunt md iutlieiitic coloui anti it is it 
It ast evifk nt that, if foigt d, they wt it ton t d 111 i 
ptiiod when farrnSy not hn^doniSf wen tlu objttls 
of pipil av iiitt 

107 See 1 homassm, Diseipliiu dt 1 f glist, tom 
ill 1 11 c 13, 14, 15, p 68q 706 Ihe h g il division 
of the ctcUsiastieal it venue dots not appnar to 
have been t stiblished in till lime of \mbiost inti 
Chrysostom SimpUeiiis and (ulisius, who wire 
bishops of Romi m tht 1 ittt r pirt of tht fifth een- 
tury, mention it in then p istoial It itt rs is 1 gt n 
€ ral law, whit h w is alit ady coniii nu d by tlu c us- 
tom of Italy 

108 Ambrose, tlu most sttenuous isst i tt r of t c- 
clesiastical priviltges, submits without a muiniiir 
to tiic payment of the land-tax **Si tributum (xtit 
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Imperator, non ncgamus; agri rrclesia* solvnnt 
tributuin; solviinus qua* sunt Ca?saris Ca*sari, and 
qua* sunt Dc'i Dt-o; tributuin Cia*saris <*st; non n<*g- 
atur.’* Baronins labours to interpret this tribute as 
an act of charity rather than of duly (Annal. Kc- 
clcs. A.I). 387); but the words, if not the intentions 
of Ambrose, an* more candidly explained by 
'I hoinassin. Discipline dc i'Kglise, tom. lii. 1 . i. c. 
34, p. 2()8. 

i(K). In Ariiniiiensi synodo super ecclesiaiuin et 
clericorurn privilegiis tractatil habito, usqu'* eo 
dispositio progressa est, ut juga qua* viderentur ad 
ect lesiani |x*rliuere, a public^ functione ressarent 
inquietudine desistente; quod nostra videtur du- 
duin sanetio repulsisse. Clod. 'I'heod. 1 . xvi. tit. ii. 
l<*g. 15. Had the synod of Rimini carried this 
point, such practical merit might have atoned for 
SOUK* .sfx-culative heresies. 

110. Trom Eus(‘bius (in Vit. C^on^tant. 1. iv. c. 
27) and So/omen ( 1 . i. c. q) we are assured that the 
<*piscop€d jiii isdiction was extend* d and confirmed 
bv (Constantine; but the forg<‘iy of a famous c-dict, 
which was never fairly inseiled in th<* ’l hc odosian 
(Jode (see at the end, tom. \ i. p. 303), is dtinon- 
stiated by Clodefioy in the most satisfaitory man¬ 
ner T. «tiangc that M. de Montesquieu, who 
was a lawyer as well as a philosopher, should allege 
this edict of CiViristantme (llie .Spuil of f^aws, 
xxiii. 21) without intnnating any suspicion. 

111. 'riie subj<-ct of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has 
been iinolved in a mist ol pa.ssiun, of prejudice, 
and of interest. '1 wo of the faiii'-t books w'hich 
h«ive fall<“n into mv hands arc* the Institutes of 
Clanon Law, bv tlie Abbe de 1 leiuy, and the Cavil 
Histoiy ol N^iples, by Cfi<iniion(. 1 lu ir niodeia- 
tion was the ellect of situation as well as of temper. 
Fleury was a Fiench ecclesiastic, who resjx cted 
tin* authority ol the parliaments; (jiannoni* was an 
Italian l.iwvei, who dreaded the power of the 
( Inn eh. \nd h<*ie ]i t me observe that, as the gen- 
(lal piopo.silions whieh I .idvanee «ue the i<*'«ult of 
wtiny partu iilar and impeihct facts, 1 inu.st < ither 
i(‘f<*r the reader to those modern authors who have 
( \presslv iM’ated the subject, or sw'c ll these notes 
to a disagii cable and disproportionate size. 

112. I’llleinont haseolleitcd from Rulinus, Thc- 
odorel, etc. the .s<*ntiments and i.mguage of Con¬ 
stantine. Mthti. I’.ecles. tom. iii. p. 74Q, 7')0. 

113. Sec (lod. 1 heod. 1 . ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the 
woiks of Fra Paolo (tom. iv. p. iq2, etc.) lh< re is 
an ext client dist'ouise on the oi igin, claims, abuses, 
and limits of sanctuaries. II<* justly obseives that 
ancient Greece might |X‘rhaps contain fifteen or 
twenty asyla or .sanctuaries; a number which at 
present may be found in Italy within the walls of 
a single city. 

114. The |x*nitcntial jurisprudence was contin¬ 
ually improved by the canons of the councils. Bui 
as many cases weit* still left to the disen tion of the 
bishops, they (x*c.'Lsionallv published, after the ex¬ 
ample of the Roman pra'tor, the rides of disc ipline 
which they proposed to observe. Among the ca¬ 


nonical epistles of the fourth century, those of Basil 
the (ireat were the most celebrated. I hey are in- 
.serted in the Pand<*cts of Beveridge (tom. ii. p. 47- 
131), ami are translated by Chardon, Hist, dcs 
Sacreinens, tom. iv. p. 2iq 277. 

115. Basil. Lpistol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. 
Kccles. A.D. 3/0, No. 91), who declares that he 
purposi*ly relat<*s it to convince governors that they 
were not c*xcinpt from a sentence of excommunica¬ 
tion. In his opinion, even a royal head is not safe 
from the thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal 
shows hinLself much more consistent than the law¬ 
yers and theologians of the Gallican church. 

I ib. 'l‘he long series of his ancestors, as high as 
Eui>sthenes, the fust Doric king of Sparta, and 
the fifth in lineal desc'ent fiom Hercules, was in¬ 
scribed in the public registers of Gyrene, a Lacc- 
da‘inonian colony, (syncs, Kpist. Ivii. p. 197, edit. 
Petav.j Such a pure and illustiious p<*digree of sev¬ 
enteen hundri d years, without adding the royal 
ancestfirs of Hercules, cannot lx: equalled in the 
history ol mankind. 

II 7. Svnesius (de Regno, p. 2 [ed. Par. 1612]) 

patheticallv d< plorcs the fallen and ruined state of 
Cvrene, toXis 'EAXiii'is, iraXaLoy ovo^ia Kai kai 

ly udy tJLVpiqi rCay xaXai aon^Civ, yvv vtyrj^ Kai KarTj^iis, 
KOI uha IpHiTMy. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 
miles to the wistwaid ol Gviene, assumed the 
metropuhtau honours of the Peniapoli.s, or L’pixrr 
Libya, wljkh wtie alt'rwaids tiansfi'iied to So- 
zusd. See \Vi hug, Itiui iar. p. (>7, (>8, 732. C^el- 
lai ills (ieograph. torn. ii. part ii. p. 72, 74. Carolus 
a Sto. Paulo, Cieograph. Sacia, p. 273. DWnville, 
Geographic .\ncit nne, tom. iii. p. 13, 41. Meinoires 
dc r.Xcdd. dcs Insi i ipiion.s, tom. \.\x\ ii. p. 383 301. 

118. Synesius had pieviou'^lv represented his 
own disqualifications (Lpist. rv. p. 248-2301. He 
loved profane* studies and piolane ’?ports; he W'as 
iiirapahle of supporting a litc of celibacy; he dis- 
Ix licMiJ llu* resurrection: and he lefused to pnMch 
/fiVti to the jK*ople, unless he might Ik* peiinitted 
to at home. Iheophiliis, primate of 

r.gvpt. wlio knew his merit, accepted this exira- 
ordinarv i umpromise. .See the Life of Svnesiu.s in 
lilleinonl, .\lein. Kccles. tom. xii. p. 4qq-")=)4. 

iiq. .S< e tlic invective ofSvnesius, Kpist. Ivii. p. 
iqi 201. I h»* promotion of .\ndioniciis was il¬ 
legal, since he was <1 native of Be iTiuce. in the same 
piovince. I he insii uuvnts of toriuirs .u<* cm iouslv 
specified—the ntaTripioy, or press, the SakTvXijSpa^ 
the iro6o<TTpafirj. the pii/oXadw, the (pra’)pa, and the 
XtiXoarptHpLi r, that variously pix'-ssed or disl<*nded 
the fiiigei-s, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips 
of the v ictims. 

120. 1 he s<*nleiice of <*\coinmunication is c*x- 
pressed in ailu*toiical style. (I>yne*sius, Kpi.**t. Iviii. 
p. 201-203.) I'he method of involving whole f.im- 
ilics, though somewhat unjust, was improved into 
national inteidiets. 

121. See Svnesius, Kpist. xlvii. p. 186, 187; 
Kpist. Iwii. p. 218, 2iq; Kpkst. Ixxxix, p. 230, 231. 

122. See Khomassin (Discipline de ITglisc, torn. 
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ii. 1 . iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and Bingham (An¬ 
tiquities, vol. i. 1 . xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preach¬ 
ing was considered as the most important office 
of the hLshop; but this function was sometimes 
intrusted to such presbyters as Chrysostom and 
Augustin. 

123. Queen Elizalxrth used this expression and 
practised this art wlicncver she wislicd to prepos¬ 
sess the minds of her people in favour of any extra¬ 
ordinary measure of government. The hostile ef¬ 
fects of this music \%ere apprehended by her suc¬ 
cessor, and severely felt by his son. “When pulpits 
drum ecclesiastic,” etc. See Haylin’s Life of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, p. 153. 

124. I'hose modest orators acknowledged that, 
as they were destitute of the gift of miracles, 
they endeavoured to acquire the arts of elo¬ 
quence. 

125. The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh canons, has made some funda¬ 
mental regulations concerning synods, metropol¬ 
itans, and primates. The Niccne canons have been 
variously tortured, abus(.'d, interpiolatcd, or forged, 
according to the interest of the clergy. The Suburbt’- 
earian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to the 
bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of 
vehement controversy. (See Sinnond, Opera, tom. 
iv. p. 1-238.) 

126. We have only thirty-three or forty-seven 
episcopal subscriptions; but Ado, a writer indeed 
of small account, reckons six hundred bishops in 


the council of Arles. Tillemont, M£m. Eccl^s. tom, 
vi. p. 422. 

127. See Tillemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and Beau- 
sobre, Hist, du Manich6isme, tom. i. p. 529. The 
name ot btshop, which is given by Eutychius to the 
2048 ecclesiastics (Annal. tom. i. p. 440, vers. Po- 
cock), must be extended far beyond die limits of 
an orthodox or even episcopal ordination. 

128. See Euseb. in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iii. c. 6-21. 
Tillemont. M^m. Eccl6sidstiques, tom. vi. p. 669- 
750 . 

129. Sanciinus igitur vicem legum obtinere, 
qua* a quatuor Sanctis Conciliis . . . expositor sunt 
aut firmattc. Pr<edirtaniin enim quatuor synodor- 
uni dogmata sicut sanctas Scripturas et rcgulas 
sicut leges observamus. Justinian, Novell, cxxxi. 
Bcvx'rulge (ad Pandect. proh‘g. p. 2) remarks that 
the empi'iors never made new laws in cci lesiastii al 
nidtteis; and Giannone obs( rves, in a veiy difrereni 
spit it, that they gave a h gal sam tion to the canons 
of councils. Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p, 13b. 

130. See the article Conch h in the Enryclope- 
die, tom. iii. p. 668 679, tdition tie I.ucqiies. 1 he 
authttr, M. le docteiii* Bouchaud. has discussed, 
according to the piincipks of the Callican ehurc h, 
the principal questions which relate to the foim 
and tonstitution of gcneial, national, and pio- 
vincial councils. The editors (stc Prefate, p. \vi ) 
have reason to be proud of i/iis aitii le. '1 htw who 
consult their immen.se compilation stddoin depart 
so well satisfied. 


Chapter XXI 


1. Eusebius in Vit. Constantih. 1 . iii. c. 63, 64, 

65, 66. ^ 

2. After some examination of the various opin¬ 
ions of'Pillemont, Beausobre, Lardner, etc., I am 
convinced that Manes did not propagate his s«*ct, 
even in Persia, before the year 270. It is strange 
that a philosophic and foreii»n heresy should have 
penetrated so rapidly into the Alrican provinets; 
yet I cannot easily reject the edict of DicKletian 
against the Manicharans, which may \yc found in 
Barouius. (Annal. ixcl. a.d. 287.) 

3. Constantinus enim, cum limatius supersti- 
tionum quarerret sc'Ctas, Mannichaeonim et simi- 
liura, etc., Amrnian. xv. 13. Strategius, who from 
this commis.sion obtained the surname of Musoni^ 
anusy was a Christian of the Vrian sect. He acted as 
one of the counts at the couik il of Sardica. Jaban- 
ius prais(‘s his mildness and prudence. Vales, ad 
locum Amrnian. 

4. Cod. Theod. 1 . xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the gen¬ 
eral law is not inserted in the I'heodosiati Code, it 
is probable that, in the year 438, the sects which 
it had condemned were already extinct, 

5. Sozomen, 1 . i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These 
historians have been suspected, but I think with¬ 
out reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doc- 


tiinc. The emperor said to the bi.shop, “Are.siuv, 
take a ladder, and get up to heaven bv yourself ” 
Most of the Christian .sects have, by turns, boi- 
rowed the kifldi r f'f Acesiiis. 

6. 'I'he l)C<-t materials for this part of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history mav be found in the edition of Cptatus 
Milcviianus, published (Paiis, 1700) by M. Du- 
pin, who lias eniiehed it with eiitieal notes, geo- 
giaphkal discussions, original recoids, and an ac¬ 
curate abridgiiK'iit of the whole controversy. M. 
dc '1 illemont has bs'stovvcd on the Oonatist.s the 
greatest part of a volume (tom. vi. part i.): and I 
am indebted to him for an ample collection of all 
the passages of his favourite St. Augustin which 
relate to tliose hcretits. 

7. Schisma igitur illo tcnip>ore confus<e mulietiv 
iiaciindia pept*ril; Ambitus nutrivit; avarifia robo- 
ravit. Opiatus, 1 . i. c. iq. 1 he language of Piiipur- 
ius is that of a furiolis madman. Hiiitur te neea.sse 
filios soroiis tu.r duos. Purpurius respondit: Putas 
me terreri A tc . . . eccidi; et occido cos qui contia 
me faciunt. Acta (k)neij. Cirten.sis, ad calc. Optat. 
p. 274. When C.ecilian was invited to an assembly 
of bishops, Purpurius said to his brethren, or 
rather to his accomplires, “I.,ct him come hither 
to receive our imposition of hands, and we will 
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break his head by way of penance.** Optat. 1 . 
i. c. 19. 

8. The councils of Arles, of Nice, and of Trent, 
confirmed the wise and moderate practice of the 
cliurch of Rome. The Donatists, however, had the 
advantage of maintaining the sentiment of Cyp¬ 
rian, and of a considerable part of the primitive 
church. Vincentius Lirinensis (p. 332, ap. 'filie- 
mont, Mfm. Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 138) has explained 
why the Donatists arc eternally burning with the 
Devil, while St. Cyprian reigns in heaven with 
Jesus Christ. 

9. See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 
91 -100. 

10. Tillemont, M6m. EccK'siastiques, tom. vi. 
part i. p. 2‘)3. He laughs at their paitiai credulity. 
He revered Augustin, the great doctor of the sys¬ 
tem of predestination. 

11. Plato ^gyptum peregravit ut a sacerdotibus 
barbarls numeros et calesiia acciijeret. Cicero dc 
Finibus, v. 29. Phe Egyptians might still pn serve 
the traditional creed of the patriarchs. Joa'phus 
has persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
Plato d<*rived a part r)f his knowledge from the 
Jews; but this vain opinion cannot lx* rt'coneiled 
with the obscure state and unsocial manners of the 
Jcv\' m!* p. ople, whose scriptures were not accessible 
to Creek c\iriosity till more than one hundred 
years after the death of Plato. See Marsham, 
Canon. C^hron. p. 144. Le Clerc, Hpistol. Critic, 
vii. p. 177 lot. 

12. I he mo<l<-rn guides who lead me to the 

knowledge of the Platonic sNstem are Oidworth 
(Intellectual Systfin, p. 5(>8-h2o), Basnage (Hist, 
fles Juifs, 1 . iv. e. 4, p. Clerc (Epist. 

Crit. vii. p. 104 200), and Brucker (Hist. Philo- 
soph. torn. i. p. b/'^-yob). .As the learning of these 
wi iters was equal, and their intention different, an 
inquisitiv<* observer may d<*iive instruction from 
th< ir disputes, and certainty from their agn*<*ment. 

13. Brucker, Hist. Pliilosupli. tom. i. p. 1349- 
1337. 'f’he Alexandrian schofd i.s celebrated by 
Strabo ( 1 . xvii. (p. 794, ed. Casaub.]} and .Ammi- 
aniis (xxii. 16). 

14. Jos<q)h Anliquitat. 1 . xii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, 
Hist, des Juits, I. vii. c. 7. 

15. For the origin of the Jewish philosophy, see 
Eusebius, Pneparat. Evangel, viii. q, 10. .Aceoril- 
ing to Philo, the TherapeiUa* studied philosophy; 
and Brucker has proved (Hist. Philusoph. tom. ii. 
p. 787) that they gave the prefei-ence to that of 
Plato. 

ib. See Calmet, Dissertations sur la Bil)le, tom. 
ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom of Solomon was 
received by many of the fathers as the work of that 
monarch; and although rejected by the lAotes- 
lants for want of a Hebrc-w original, it has ob¬ 
tained, with the rest of the Vulgate, the sanction 
of the council of Trent. 

17. The Platonism of Philo, which wa.s famous 
to a proverb, is proved beyond a doubt by Le 
Clerc (Epist. Grit. viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Hist. 


des Juifs, 1 . iv. c. 5) has clearly ascertained that the 
theological works of Philo were composed before 
the death, and most probably before the birth, of 
Christ. In such a time of darkness the knowledge oi 
Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, De- 
fens. Fid. Nicen. s. i. c. i. p. i2. 

18. Mens agitat molem, ct magno sc corpore 
miscet. 

Besides this material soul, Cudworth has discovered 
(p. 562) in Amclius, Porphyry, Plotinus, and, as he 
thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual (typer- 
cosmian suul of the universe. But this double soul is 
exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, as 
an idle fancy of the latter Platonists. 

19. Petav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1 . viii. 
c. 2. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. Nicm. s. i. c. i, p. 8, 
13. 'Phis notion, till it was abused by the Arians, 
was freely adopted in the Christian theology, ler- 
tullian (adv. Pra.\eam, c. 16) has a remarkable 
and dangerous passage. After contrasting, with in¬ 
discreet wit, the nature of God and the actions of 
Jehovah, he concludes; Scilicet ut hare de filio Dei 
non credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent; fortasse 
non credenda dc Patre licet scripta. 

20. 1 he Platonists admired the l)eginning of the 
Gospel of St. John, as containing an exact tran¬ 
script of their own principles. Augustine, The City of 
God, X. 29. Ainelius apud Cyiil. advers Julian 1 . 
viii. p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries 
the Platonists of Alexandria might improve their 
Trinity by the secret study of the Christian the¬ 
ology. 

21. See Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich6- 
isrne, tom. i. p. 377. The Gosjxd according to St. 
John is supposed to have been published about 
seventy years after the death of Christ. 

22. 1 he sentiments of the Ehionites are fairly 
stated by Mosheiin (p. 33 D and lx* Clerc (Hist. 
Eccles. p. 53'’,'). I'he Clementines, published among 
the apostolical Fathers, are attributed by the crit¬ 
ics to one of these sectaries. 

23. Staunch polemics, like Bull (Judicium Ec- 
cl^. C'lathol. c. 2), insist on the orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes; which appears less pure and certain in 
the eyes of Moslieim (p. 330). 

24. The humble condition and sufferings of 
Jesus ha\c always Ix'en a stumbling-block to the 
Jews. “Deus . . , contrariis coloribus Messiam dc- 
pinxerat; futuiois erat Rex, Judex, Pastor,” etc. 
Sec Liniborch et Oroluo Arnica Collat. p. 8, iq, 
53-76, 192-234. But this objection has obliged the 
ix'lieving Chri.siians to lift up their eyes to a spiri¬ 
tual and everlasting kingdom. 

25. Justin Martyr. Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. 
143, 144. Si'c Lc C:ierc, Hist. Fx-cl^s, p. 615. Bull, 
and his editor Gralx* (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 
7, and .\pix'iuHx), attempt to distort either the 
scMitimcnts or the words of Justin; but their violent 
correction of the text is rejected even by the Bene¬ 
dictine editors. 

26. 'Fhe Allans reproached the ortho<lox party 
with borrowing their Trinity from the A’alcntin- 
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lans and Marcionites See ficausobre, Hist du 
Manichfisme, 1 in c 5, 7 

27 Non digrnum cst ex uttro credere Dtum, et 
Dtum Chiistum non dignum tst ut tanta ma- 
jestas per sordes et squaloies mulit ns transire ere- 
datur Ihe Gnostics asscitcd the impurity of inat- 
tei and of marriage, and they wen scandalised by 
the gloss inU 1 pretations of the iatheis, and ( vc n oi 
Augustin himself Ste Beaiisobie, tom 11 p 52^ 

28 ^postohs adhuc m s «culo supc i stitibiis apud 
Judseam Christi singuinc iceentc, et pkanta ma 
corpus Domini asscrcbitur CotcUnus thinks (Pa- 
trts \postoi tom 11 p 24) that those who will not 
allow the Docete^ to have arisen m the time ot tlu 
\postles may with iqual reason deny that the sun 
shines at noonday 11 k sc DoiHts whofoimcdthe 
most considtrable patty among tlu Gnosties re 
so called, because the s granted only a setminq body 
to Christ 

20 Some proofs of tlu rtspcct which tlu Chiis- 
tians entertained for tlu poison and doctrine of 
Plato may be found in IX li Motlu le \ ayt r, tom 
V p 133, etc , edit 1757, and Basnagi, Hist dts 
Juils tom IV p 2t), 70 etc 

30 Doleo bon i lide, PI itone m omnium ha?it li- 
corum eondime ntaiium iaeturn leitulliin dc \n- 
ima,c 23 PetaMus(I)ogm Iheolog tom 111 pio- 
leg 2) shows that this was a gemial eomplaint 
Beausobre (tom 1 1 111 e q, 10) has deduced the 
Gnostic errors from Platonic piinciplcs and as, in 
the school of Vhxandtii, thos« piinciphs wire 
bk nded with the Oiiental philosophy (Bruckti, 
tom i p I ?3h), the sentiment of Ik lusolm niiy 
Ik reconciled with the opinion of Moslu 1111 (Gi n- 
cral History of the C huich, \ol 1 p 37; 

31 If Iheophilus, bishop of \ntioch fstt Du- 
pm, Bibhoth^uc Let lesiastie|ii(, tom 1 p bb), 
was the first who employed the fvoid IrtiJ / rtn- 
tiy, that abstract tt rm, which was ilit ady 1 iiiiili ir 
to the schools of philosophy, must heve Uen intio- 
duted into the throlog* of th< Christians after the 
middle of the second cc ntury 

32 \thanasius, tom 1 p 808 His expic ssions 
have an uncommon ene rgy and as he w is wiitiiig 
to monks, there could not U any occasion lor him 
to affect a rational languagt 

33 In a treatise which piofesst d to t xpliin the 

opinions of the ancit nt philosophers conterning 
the nituie of the gods, we might e\pe et to dise ene r 
the theological limity of Plato But C iceio \eiy 
hone stly confe ssed that, though he hael tiansi ite d 
the Iim rus, he could ne \er unde tsl iiid that mys¬ 
terious dialeigue 'sec Hiero ym prif ad 1 \ii in 
Isaiam, tom v p 154 [tom iv p V dlars | 

34 lertullian in \polog c 4b Sec Biyle,Die- 
tionnaire, au mot Simomdt His re mai ks on the pie - 
sumption of lertullian aie piofoundanelinte resting 

33 Lactantius, IV 8 \etthe Proholfy 01 Prolatw, 
which the most eiithodox divines boireawed with¬ 
out scruple fiom the Vale ntinians, and illustrated 
by the comparisons of a fountain and stre # in, the 
sun and its rays, etc , e ithcr me ant noth ng, or 


favoure d a material idea of the divine generation 
bee Bcausobie, tom 1 1 111 c 7, p 548 

3b Many ot the primitive write is have frankly 
confessed that the Son owed his being to the will 
of the lather See Clarke’s Scriptuie J runty, p 
280 287 On the other hand, Athan<isius and his 
followers seem unwilling to grant what they arc 
afraid to deny Ihe schoolmen extricate them¬ 
selves fiom this difliculty by the distinction of a 
prnedin^ And i contomitmt will Petav Dogm Ihe¬ 
olog tom 11 1 VI c 8, p 387 bo^ 

^7 See PeUv Dogm Iheolog tom nine 
10 p 139 

^8 ( at me nqiie C hi isto quasi l)e o die t re se cum 
invieem Plin I pist x 97 ihe sense oi 
I lohtm in the incient laiiguiges, is critically ex¬ 
amined bv Le C le re ( \is Ciitica, p 1 30 i 5b), and 
the piopiietyol w 01'•hipping a very e xee lie nt eie a- 
tuie IS ibly defended by the ScKinian I inlyn 
(liaets p 29 ^b 31 143) 

Set D nllt lit L su P itrurn, ind le Ckic, 
Bibhothe^que Lnivciselle tom x p 4c)e) lea ar¬ 
raign the I nth of the \nte Nice ne 1 itheis w is the 
ob]e c t 01 at le 1st h is be e n the c lie ct c t the stu 
pendoii'5 woik of Petaviiis on the 1 nnity (I)ocm 
Ihcok r tom 11) noi has the deep iinpie ssion 
be e n e 1 1st d by the it «iint d de le nt e cM Bishop Boll 

40 llu most int le nteic t(is wt It di iwnupwilh 
the grt lie St lititude See Bull (|udic luiii I e c le s 
C ithol ) who tiles to prevent I piscopius tioiii 
de living my idvmtit,e fiom this eabse iv ition 

41 Ihe he re sie s e)i Pi txe is S il t lliiis, 11( ne 
ac c 111 ite ly t xpl line d bv Moslu im (p 42 ^ t>8e) 
71 4 Pidxt IS wh ) e line to Komt iboiit the e nci 
of the se ( 011(11 e nt*ny dt et ive d, lot some time tlu 
simplie ity of tlu bishop md wiseonlutid bv iht 
penceftht intiy leitiillim 

42 Soerilts u knowle dge s tint the luitsv ol 
Anus p rxt e de d fioin his stiong de sue to c mbi lee 
in opinion the intist di ime tiie illv opposite to th it 
of S ibe llius 

44 iht figuie ind manneis of \rius tht char 
ictei and numbers of his first proselytes nt 
piinte d m vt ly hvt Iv e olouis bv 1 pipb mius (tom 
1 Hires Ixix 5 p 72e) (ed Par is ib22j\ ind w< 
e innot but itL,iit th it lit should seion forget tit 
hision in, to issume the t isk of e ontiove isv 

44. Sec Philosloigms (1 1 e 4) mdCiOcleiiovs 
ample (oninuntuv \ttthe e re dibilitv of Philo 
storgius IS le sse ne d, in the eye s (jf the orthodox bv 
his \ri misrn iiid «i tht^se of ritionil ciilies, by 
his p ission his pitpidiee , ind his it^norinee 

43 So/omtn(l 1 t I 3) re pre se nis Mcxandei is 
indifle rent, and e ve 0 ignejtant in the Ixginninuof 
the controveisv wliile Sexritesd 1 c 3) isciibes 
the origin of the dispute to the v un curieisity eifhis 
the ologieal sjK dilations Dr Jortin (Re marks on 
I cc le siastic il Histoiy, vol 11 p 178) hasecnsuie d, 
with his usu il (let dom, the condue t of Ale xanele r 

hp’iriv ti^aiFTtrac dfioiujt ti>p6vtiv ff- 

4b 1 be flame s of Ariamsrn mq ht bui n foi sonu 
time in set ret, but there is reason to Ixlicve th it 
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they burst out with violence as early as the year 
319. 'niiemont, M6m. Eccl^. tom. vi. p. 774'780. 

47. Quid credidit? O'rtc, aut Iria nomina au- 
diens tree l>os esse creciidit, rt idololatra eflc ctus 
est; avLl in tribus vocabulis trinornincm credens 
Deiim, in Salx'llii h.'rresiin incurrit; au/cdoctusab 
Arianis unuin esse veruin Deum Patrem, filium et 
spirituni sanctum credidit creaiuras. Aut extra ha-c 
quid credere portiierit nescio. llieronym. adv. Lu- 
ciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. VaJlars.]. J( roiii re¬ 
serves for the last the orthodox system, wiiich is 
mon* complicated and diflieult. 

48. As the dfx*tiine of absolute creation from 

nothing was gradually introduced among the 
Christians ( 15 r*ausol)re, torn. ii. p ihf, the 

dignity of th«* workman vei y naturally rose* with that 
of the work. 

49. 'riie metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture 
'Irinity, p. 276 280) couhl digest an eternal gen¬ 
eration fiom an infinite cause. 

50. I his profane and absurri simile is employed 
by se\eral of the pniniitive fathers, particularly by 
Athenagoras, in his Apology to the e mperor Mar¬ 
cus and his son; and it is alleged, without ct nsurc, 
hv Bull himself. See Defi ns. l id. Nieen. sect. iii. 
e. r < 

51. See Cudworth’s Intelh ctual System, p. 

5,79. d his dangerous hypothesis \%a.s countenaiHed 
by the two Ciegoiies, rif Nyssa anrl Na 7 ian/<-n, by 
(.yril of Alexandria, John of l)amas< us, etc. See 
Ciulwoith, p. O05. D* Ch ic, Bibliotheque Univ< r- 
selle, tom. xviii. p. <17 lOf,. 

‘)2. .\ugiistin seems to en\v the freedom of the 
philosophers. labtTis verbis locpnintur philosophi 
. . . Nos autern non dieimus duo v< 1 tria principia, 
duos vel Ires l)eo.s. The City of God, x. 2 V'24- 

53. Bcx'thius, who was deeply \< ised in tht phil- 
osophv of Plato and Aristotle, explains the unity of 
the Irinity by the tmhj/trtrue ol the three jh 110ns. 
S<*e the judicious remarks ol lx*Cl< re, Biblioihe(|ue 
Chuisie, tom. xvi. p. 223, etc. 

‘j4. If the Sahelhans were startled at thiseonrlu- 
sion, they were driven down anothe r precipice into 
llif‘ confession that the Father was horn of a viigin, 
that hr had sulfeied on the cross; and this dcse rvctl 
the odious epithet /‘atfipasnans^ with which they 
were branded by their ad\eisaries. .See the invec¬ 
tives of lertullian against Praxeas, .iiid the tein- 
ix rate relkctions of Mosheirn (p. 423, b8i); and 
Beaiisobre, tom. i. 1 . iii. e. b, p. 533 . 

‘)3. I he transactions of the council of Nice are 
related by tlie ancients, not only in a partial, but 
in a very inqx'rfect manner. Such a picli i * as Fra 
Paolo wcjuld have' draw’ii can never be rec'ovcp'd; 
but such rude sketches as have been traced bv the 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be wen 
in Tilleinont (Mem. EcrlC's. torn. vi. p. b(Kj 75 q), 
iind in la* Cierr (Bibliotlidcpie l*ni\c‘i>elle, toni. x. 
P- 45 r» 454 )- 

5(1. We aiT indebted to Ambrose ()V I’ide, I. iii. 
<'ap. ult.) for the knowledge of this curious anec¬ 
dote. Hoc verbum posucrunt Patn*s, quod vkle- 


nint adversariis esse formidini; ut tanquam evagi- 
nato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum nefanda; caput harre- 
scos amputarent. 

57. See Bull. Defens. Fid. Niccn. s<*ct. ii. c. i. p. 
25 -36. He tliinks it his duty to reconcile two orth<i- 
dox synods. 

58. According to Aristotle, the stars were homej- 
oiisian to each other. “'1 hat Homoournis means of 
one substance in Airzc/, hath been shown by Peta- 
vius, Curcedhrus, Cudworth, I-.C CIctc, etc., and to 
prove it would be aclum agrrr.*' 7 his is the just re¬ 
mark of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212), who e xamines 
the Arian controversy w'ith learning, candour, and 
ingenuity. 

5q. See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1 . iv. 
c. ib, p. 453, etc.), Cudw'orth (p. 5599 Bull (sect, 
iv. p. 285-290, edit. Grab.). The T€ptxupi7<7if, or 
ctrcumincrsiw^ is perhaps the deepest and darkest 
corner of the w'hole theological abyss. 

60. The iliird section of Bull’s Dc*fenre of the 
Nicene Faith, which some of his antagonists have 
calk d nonsense, and others heresy, is cuiiscerated 
to Uu* supremacy of the Father. 

bi. The onlinarv appx.‘llation with which Atha¬ 
nasius and his followeis cliosc to compliment the 
.\rians was that of Arwmamtrs. 

b2. hpiphanius, tom. i. H.eres. Ixxii. 4, p. 837. 
See the advt'nturts of Marcellus, in 1 illemont 
(Mem. Fxrles. tom. vii. p. 880-809). His w'ork, in 
cvr hook, of the L’nity (>f (tcmI, was answered in the 
thfte books, which are still extant, of Eusednus. 
After a l(»ng and (‘areful examinaticjn, Petavius 
(tom. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) lias reluctantly pro- 
noiuH ed ii»c condemnation of Marcellus. 

83. iVlhanasius, in his epistle concerning the svn- 
ods of St leuria and Rimini (tom. i. p. 88b-goj [p. 
7 J5 eti. Bi ned.]}, has given an ample list of 
Arian creeds, which has Ixen enlarged and im- 
pro\» '. hy the labours of the indt l.uigablc Tille- 
nioni. Mem. l.tcles. tom. vi. p. 477). 

84. l.rasnius.with adniiiable sense and fircdom, 
has delinealeil the just character of Hilary. To n*- 
visc his text, to compose the annals of his life, and 
to ju.sHlv his sentiments and conduct, is the prov¬ 
ince ol till- lk*nc‘dictinc- editors. 

85. .\lwquc c piscopo Eleusio et paiicis cum co, 
ex majoic pailf .Viana* deceni punineiir, in^^'r 
qua'I onsisto, vere Ik um ne.seiunt. .Atque utinam 
jienitus iieM'irenl' cum pi(Kdi\iort* cnim veni.\ ig- 
norarent quam olnn'ct.in'nl. Hilar, de Synodis, 
.sive de 1 icie ()i ientaliiim, c. 83. p. 1186, edit. Bc'ii- 
edict. In the relebratc'cl parallel between atheism 
and sujK-i.siition, the bishop of Poitiers would have 
been surpriwd in the philosophic society of Ba\le 
and Plutarch. 

bb. Hil.irius ad anti uni, I. i, c. 4, 5, p. 

1227, 1228. This n-iiiarkable piassagc dest'rved the 
,Ut<'ntic>ii of Mr. Eoc'ke, who has transcribed it 
(vol. iii. p. 470) into the iiiodt 1 of his new eoni- 
inonplac'e book. 

67. In Philoslorgius ( 1 . iii. c. 15) the character 
and adventures c^f .Vc^iiis appear singular enough. 
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though they are carefully softened by the hand of a 
friend. The editor Godefroy (p, 153), who was more 
attached to his principles than to his author, has 
collected the odious circumstances which his vari¬ 
ous adversaries have preserved or invented. 

68. According to the judgment of a man who 
respected both those sectaries, Aetius had been en¬ 
dowed with a stronger understanding, and Euno- 
mius had acquired more art and learning (Philos- 
torgius, 1 . viii. c. i8). The confession and apology 
of Eunomius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grzec. tom. viii. 
p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces which 
have escaped. 

6g. Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and 
Bull (p. 297), there is one power, that of creation, 
which God cannot communicate to a creature. I^- 
tius, who so accurately dcBncd the limits of Omni¬ 
potence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a 
scholastic divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Eccl6s. tom. xvii. 
P- 45 - 

70. Sabinus (ap. Socrat. 1 . ii. c. 39) had copied 
the acts; Athanasius and Hilary have explained the 
divisions of this Arian synod; the othei circum¬ 
stances which arc relative to it are carefully col¬ 
lected by Baronius and Tillemont. 

71. Fideli et pid intelligentid . .. Dc Synod, c. 
77, p. 1193. In his short apkologetical notes (first 
published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Char¬ 
tres) he observes that he used this cautious expres¬ 
sion, quia intelligerem et impiam, p. 120G. Sec p. 

1146. Philostorgius, who saw those objects through 
a different medium, is inclined to forget the differ¬ 
ence of the important diphthong. Sec in particular 
viii. 17, and Godefroy, p. 352. 

72. Testor Eh'um ccrli atquc terrae me cum 
neutrum audissem, semp)er lamen utrumque sen- 
sisse. . . . Regeneratus pridem et in cpiscopatu 
aliquantisper rnanens fidoin Nicenam nunquam 
nisi exsulaturus ^udivi. Hilar, dc Synodis, c. xci. 
p. 1205. The Benedictines arc persuaded that he 
governed the diocese of Poitiers several years be¬ 
fore his exile. 

73. Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even the 
t6 hv of the Platonists (the ens of the bolder school¬ 
men) could not lx: expressed by a Latin noun. 

74. The preference which the fourth council of 
the Lateran at length gave to a numerical rather 
than a (^enerical unity (sec Petav. tom. ii. 1 . iv. c. 13, 
p. 424) was favoured by the Latin language: rpfas 
seems to excite the idea of substance, triniias of 
quality's. 

75. Ingernuit totus orbis, et Arianum se esse mi- 
ratiis est. Hieronym, adv. Lucifer, tom. i. p. 145. 
[Tom. ii. p. igi, ed. Vallars.] 

76. 'I’he story of the council of Rimini is very 
elegantly told by Sulpicius Severus (Hist- Sacra. 1 . 
ii. p. 4i<^430. edit- Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Je- 
rom, in his dialogue against the Luciferians. I'hc 
design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct 
of the Latin bishops, who were deceived, ar d who 
repented. 

77. Eusebius, in Vit. Constant. L ii. c. 64-72. 


The principles of toleration and religious indiffer¬ 
ence contained in this epistle have given great of¬ 
fence to Baronius, Tillemont, etc., who suppose 
that the emperor had some evil counsellor, cither 
Satan or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jortin’s Re¬ 
marks, tom. ii. p. 183. 

78. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iii. c. 13. 

79. Thecxloret has preserved ( 1 . i. c. 20) an epis¬ 
tle from Constantine to the people of Nicomedia, 
in which the monarch declares himself the public 
accuser of one of his subjects; he styles Eusebius 6 

Tvpavvuciis u>/iori^7os avfxfjibarrii ; and complains 
of his hostile behavior during the civil war. 

80. See in Socrates ( 1 . i. c. 8), or rather in Theo- 
don't ( 1 . i. c. 12), an original letter of Eus<‘bius of 
Csrsarea, in which lie attempts to justify his sub¬ 
scribing the Homoousion. 'Phe charatler of Kust‘- 
bius has always been a problem; but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clerc 
(Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-60) must entertain a 
very unfavourable opinion of the orthodoxy and 
sincerity of the bisliop of Cjesarea. 

81. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 (torn. i. p. 247, ed. 
Bencd.); Philostorgius, 1 . i. c. 10; and Godefroy’s 
Commentary, p. 41. 

82. Sot rates, 1 . i. c. 9. In his circular letters, 
which were* addressed to the several cities, Con¬ 
stantine employed against the heretics the arms ot 
ridicule and comic raillery. 

83. We dt rive the original story from Athanasius 
(tom. i. p. 670), who expresses some rt luetance to 
stigmatise the inemoiy of the deaii. He might ex¬ 
aggerate; but the perpt'tual rommerre of Alexan¬ 
dria and Constan^nople would have rendered it 
dangerous to invent. 1 hose who press the literal 
narrative of the death of Arius (his bowels suddenly 
burst out in a piivy) must make their option be¬ 
tween potwn and miracle, 

84. "I’he change in the sentin*cnts, or at least in 
the conduct of C^onstantine, may be traced in Eu¬ 
sebius (in Vit. Constant. 1 . iii. c. 23, 1 . iv. c. 41), 
Socrates ( 1 . i. c. 23 -30), So/omen (l.ii. c. lb-34'1, 
'Pheodoret (1. i. e. 14-34), Philostorgius (l.ii. 
c. I-17). But the first of these writers was tex) near 
the scene of action, and the others were too remote 
from it. It is singular enough that the important 
task of continuing the history of the ehurc h should 
ha\'e been left for two laymen and a heretic. 

85. Quia etiam turn catcchumenus sacramen- 
tum fidci roc rito vick'retur potuissc nescirc'. Sulp. 
Sever. Hist. Sacra, J. ii, p. 410. 

86. Socrates, 1 . ii, c. 2. Sozomrn, 1 . iii. c. 18. 
Athanas. tom. i. p. 813, 834 [tom. i. p. 289, ed. 
Bened. Patav. 1777]. He observe.s that the eunuchs 
are the natural eneitiics of the Son, Compare Dr. 
Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 3, with a ce rtain genealogy in Candide (cli. iv.), 
which ends with ow of the first companions of 
Christopher Columbus. 

87. Sulpicius Severus in Hist. Sacra. 1 . ii. p. 405, 
406. 

88. Cyril (apud Baron, a.d. 353, No. 26) ex- 
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pressly obaerve* that in the reign of Constantine 
Che cross had been found in the bowels of the 
earth; but that it had appeared, in the reign of 
Gonstantius, in the midst of the heavens. This op¬ 
position evidently proves that Cyi il was ignorant 
of the stupendous miracle to which the conversion 
of Constantine is attributed; and this ignorance is 
the more surprising, since it was no more than 
twelve years after his death that Cyril was conse¬ 
crated bishop of Jerusalem by the immediate suc¬ 
cessor of Eusebius of Ca*sarea. Sec Tillemont, 
M6m. Eccl6s. tom. viii. p. 715. 

89. It is not easy to determine how far the in¬ 
genuity of Cyril might be assisted by some natural 
appi'arances of a solar halo. 

90. Philostorgius, 1 . iii. c. 26. He is followed by 
the author of the Alexandrian Chronicle, by Gcd- 
renus, and by Nicephorus (sec Gothofred. Dissert, 
p. i88).'rhey could not refuse a miracle, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

91. So curioiis a passage well deserves to be 
transc ribed. Clii'istianani rcligionem ahsolutam ct 
simplicern, anili superstitione confundens; in quil 
scrutand^ perplexius, quam componend^ gravius 
excitan’t discidia pliirima; quse progressa fusius 
aluit roncertatione verborum, ut caUTvis antisti- 
tuui juinenib publicis ultro cilroque discurrenti- 
bus, per synodos (quas apjicllant) dum ritum om- 
nein ad suum trahere conantur (Valesius reads co- 
natur) r<*i vehicularix concideret nervos. Ammia- 
nus, xxi. 16. 

92. Athanas, tom. i. p. 870. 

93. Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 35 47. Sozomcn, 1 . iv. c. 12- 
30. llieodorct, 1 . ii. c. 18--32. Philostorg. 1 . iv. c. 4- 
12, 1 . V. c. i~4, 1 . vi. c. 1-5. 

94. Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. 23. Athanas, tom. i. p. 831 
[tom. i. p. 281, ed. Ben.]. Tillemont (Mem. Eccl^s. 
torn. vii. p. q47) has collected several instances of 
the haughty fanaticism of Constantins from the de¬ 
tached tn*atises of Lucifer of Cagliari. The very 
titles of these treatise's inspire zeal and terror:— 
“Moriendum pro Dei Filio.” “De Regibus Apos- 
taticis.” “Dc non conveniendo cum Ha'rctico.” 
“De non parcendo in l>um delinquentibus.” 

95. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra. 1 . ii. p. 418-430. 
'Pile Greek historians were very ignorant of the af¬ 
fairs of the West. 

96. We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen 
composed a panegyric instead of a life of Athana¬ 
sius, but we sliould enjoy and improve the advan¬ 
tage of drawing our most authentic materials from 
the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies 
(torn. i. p. 670-951). I shall not imitate the exam¬ 
ple of Socrates ( 1 . ii. c. i), who published the first 
edition of his history without giving himself the 
trouble to consult the writings of Athanasius. Yet 
even Socrates, the mote curious Sozomen, and the 
learned 'Pheodoret, connect the life of i\thanasius 
with the series of cccie.siastical history. The dili¬ 
gence of Tillemont (tom. viii.) and of tlie Benedic¬ 
tine editors has collected every fact and examined 
every difficulty. 
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97. Sulpicius Sevenis (Hist. Sacra. 1. ii. p. 396) 
calls him a lawyer, a jurisconsult. This character 
cannot now be discovered either in the life or writ¬ 
ings of Athanasius. 

98. Dicebatur cnim fatidicarum sortium fidem, 
quaeve auguralcs purtcndcrent alites scientisshae 
callens aliquotics praecdixisse futura. Ammianus, 
XV. 7. A prophecy, or rather a joke, is related by 
Sozomen ( 1 . iv. c. 10), which evidently proves (if 
the crows speak Latin) that Athanasius understood 
the language of the crows. 

99. The irregular ordination of Athanasius was 
slightly mentioned in the councils which were held 
against him (sec Philostorg. 1 . ii. c. 11, and Godc- 
fruy, p. 71); but it can scarcely be supposed that 
tlic assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solemn¬ 
ly attest a public falsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

100. Sec the History of the Fathers of the Des¬ 
ert, published by Rosweidc; and 'Pillemont, Mdm. 
Eccles. tom. vii., in the Lives of Antony l^homius, 
etc. Athanasius himself, who did not disdain to 
compose the life of his friend Antony, has carefully 
observed how often the holy monk deplored and 
prophesied the mischiefs of the Arian heresy. Aiha- 
nas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, etc. [tom. i. p. 677, ed. 
Bcned.] 

101. At first Constantine threatened in speaking^ 
but requested in wntingy xal d7p(li^s rivtiXti, 
ypii^Mv bk ri^lou. His letters gradually assumed a 
menacing tone; but while he required that the en¬ 
trance of the church should be open to all, he 
avoided the odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like 
a skilful politician, has accurately maiked these 
distinctions (tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 140, ed. 
Bcned.]), which allowed him some scope for ex¬ 
cuse and delay. 

102. 'Phe Mcletians in Egypt, like the Donatists 
in ^\frica, were produced by an episcopal quarrel 
which arose from the persecution. 1 have not leisure 
to pursue the obscure controversy, wliich seems to 
haw iK'cn misrepresented by the partiality of .\th- 
anasius and the ignorance of Epiphanius. See Mos- 
heim’s General History of the Church, vol. i. p. 
201. 

103. The treatment of the six bishops is specified 
by Sozomen ( 1 . ii. c. 25); but Athanasius himself, 
so copious on the subject of /\rsenius and the chal¬ 
ice, leaves this graw accusation without a reply. 

104. Athanas. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. 
Bcned.]. Socrates, 1 . i. c. 28. Sozomen, 1 . ii. c. 25. 
The empt'ror, in his Epistle of Convocation (Eu- 
scb. in Vit. Con.stant. 1 . iv. r. 42), seems to pre¬ 
judge some incmbei*s of the clergy, and it was more 
than probable that the synod would apply those 
reproaches to Athan.isius. 

105. See, in particular, the second Apology of 
Athanasius (tom. i. p. 763-808), and his Epistles to 
the Monks (p. 80R 866) [tom. i. p. 271 sqq, ed. 
Bened.]). 'Fhey arc justified by original and au¬ 
thentic documents; but thev would inspire more 
confidence if he appeared less innocent, and his 
enemies less absurd. 
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106. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iv. c. 4i-'47. 

107. Athanas. tom. i. p. 804 [tom. i. p. 159, ed. 
Bcned. 1777]. In a church dedicated to St. Atha¬ 
nasius, this situation would uflbrd a better subject 
for a picture than most of the stories of miracles 
and martyrdoms. 

108. Athanas. tom. i. p. 729 [tom. i. p. 104, ed. 
Bened.]. Eunapius has related (in Vit. Sophist, p. 
36, 37 [in /Etlesio], edit. Commelin) a strange ex¬ 
ample of the cruelty and credulity of Constantine 
on a similar occasion. The eloquent Sopater, a Syr¬ 
ian philosopher, enjoyed his friendship, anil pro- 
vok<‘d the resentment of Ablavius, his Prietorian 
pro^fect. I’he corn-fleet was detained for want of a 
south wind; the people of Constantinople were dis¬ 
contented; and Sopater was beheaded, on a charge 
that he had bound the winds by the powei of magic. 
Suidas adds, that Constantine wished to prove, by 
this execution, that he had absolutely renounced 
the superstition of the Cicntiles. 

loq. In his return he saw Constantins twice—at 
V’iminiacum, and at Cirsarea in C.’appadoria (Ath¬ 
anas. tom. i. p. 676 [tom. i. p. 23b, cd. Bened.]). 
Tilleniont supposes that Con.stantine intioduccd 
him to the meeting of the thiee royal biothers in 
Pannonia. (Memoircs Erch^s. tom. \iii. p. bq.) 

110. Sec Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p. 429 432, 
and tom. ii. Annotation, p. 182; rdlemont, Mem, 
Eccles. tom. vi. p. 310 324. St. Hilary of Poitiers 
has mentioned this svnod of.\ntioch with too much 
favour and respect, lie reckons ninety-sevi'n bish¬ 
ops. 

111. This magistrate, so odious to Athan<isius, is 
praised by Oiegory Naziaiizen, tom. i. Orat. xxi. 
p. S')", 39* [‘•d- I’ar. ife jo). 

premente Deo ferl Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human natuir, I ^m always pleas<-d 
to discover some good qualities in those men whom 
party has represented as t\ rants and mon.sters. 

112. Ihe chronological diiliciiltii s whiih |x*r- 
plc\ the residence of.Xthanasius at Rome are stien- 
iiously agitated by \ alesiiis (Observat. ad CJalcem, 
torn, li.; Hi.st. Eccles. 1 . i. c. 1-5) and lilleraont 
(Mi'rn. Eccles. tom. viii. p. b74, ele.j. I have fol¬ 
lowed the simple hypothesis of Valesius, who al¬ 
lows only one journey after the inti usion of Greg¬ 
ory. 

113. I cannot forbear transcribing a judicious 
observation ofVVetstein (I’rolegonien. N.T. p. 19): 
—Si tamen Historiam Eci lesiastic am velirnus con- 
suli re, patebit jam inde a seculo quarto, cum, ortis 
controversiis, eccle.diT Gnrci.ne doi tores in ducis 
partes scinderentur, ingenio, eloquenti 5 , numero, 
tantum non aequales, earn partem qua* vincere cu- 
piebat Romam confugisse, majestaternque pontifi- 
cis comiter coliiisse, eoque pacto oppre.ssis fX'r pon- 
tificcm ct episcopos Latinos advensariis pra'valuis- 
se, atque orthodoxiarn in coneiJiis stabilivisse. Earn 
ob causam Athana.sius, non sine comitatu Komam 
petiit, pluresque annos ibi haesit. 

114. Philostorgiiis, 1 . iii. c. 12. If any corruption 
was used to promote the interest of religion, an ad¬ 


vocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this 
questionable conduct by the example of Cato and 
Sidney, the former of whom is van/ to have given, 
and the latter to have received, a bribe in the cause 
of liberty. 

115. ihe canon which allows appeals to the 
Roman pontiffs has almost raised the council of 
Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its 
acts have been ignoiantly or artfully confounded 
with those of the Nicene synod. See Tillcmont, 
tom. viii. p. b8q; and Geddes's Tracts, vol. ii. p. 
4iq-4bo. 

iib. As Athanasius dispi'rsc'd secn*t invectives 
against Constantins (sec the Epistle to the Monks) 
at the same time that he assunxl him of his pro¬ 
found respi'Ct, we might distrust the professions of 
the aichbishop. Tom. i. p. by7. 

117. Notwithstanding the discreet silence ofAth- 
anasim and the manifest forgery of a letter inserted 
by Soiiates, thi se menaces are proved by the un¬ 
questionable evidence of Luciiir of Cagliari, and 
even of Constantins himself. See lillemont, tom. 
viii. p. 693. 

118. 1 have always entc rtained some doubts con¬ 
cerning the irtiactation of I’rsaeius and \'alens 
(Athanas. tom. i. p. 77b [tom. 1. p. 139, ed, Bened. 
1777I). Iheir epistles to Julius bishop of Rome, 
and to Athanasius himsidf, are of so ditfen nt a i ast 
fiom each otliiT, that they cannot both be gi'niimi : 
th<* one sjxaks the language of criminals who con¬ 
fess thill guilt ami int.imv, the othi r of eneniii s, 
who soliiit oil I ijual terms an honouiable lecon- 
ciliation. 

119.1 he eiicu instances of his second re tin n may 
be* collected from Athanasius himself, torn. i. p. 
ybq, and 822, 8p^ [tom. i. p. 283, ed. Bened.]. Soi - 
rates, 1 . ii. c. i So/omen, 1 . iii. c. iq. Tluodoret, 
1. ii. c. II, 12. Pliilostorgius, 1. iii. c. 12. 

120. Athan.tsius (tom. i. p. byy, 678 [tom. i. p. 
239, ed, Benecl.J) defends his iiiniK ence by pathetic 
complaints, solemn assertions, and specious aigu- 
rnents. He admiis tluit letters had been forged in 
his name, but he reipiests that his own sicretaiies 
and thoM* of tlir tyrant may be examined, wh<*th( r 
those letteis had been wiitten by the former or n - 
ceived by thi‘ latter. 

121. .\thaiias. tom. i. p. 823 8.J.4. 

122. Athanas. tom. i. p. 861. 'i heodoret, 1 . ii. c. 
16. 'Ilie empiToi declared that he was more desii- 
ous to subdue Athan<isius than he had been to van¬ 
quish Magnentius or Sylvaniis. 

123. Ihe affairs of the council of Milan are so 
im|>erfertly and erroneously lel.ited by the Cireek 
writers, that we mu*t rejoice in the supply of some 
letters of Eusebius, extracted by Baronins from the 
archives of the church of Vercelhc, and of an old 
Life of Dionysius of Milan, published by Bullan- 
dus. See Baronius, a.d. 355, and lillemont, tom. 
vii. p. 1413. 

124. 'Fhe honours,presents, feasts, which s<*durrd 
so many bishop.s, arc mentioned with indignation 
by those who were too pure or too proud to accept 
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them. “We combat” (says Hilary of Poitiers) 
^‘against Gonstantius the Antichrist, who strokes 
the belly instead of scourging the back;’* qiii non 
dorsa credit, scd ventrcm palpat. ifilarius contra 
Constant, c. 5, p. 1240. 

125. Somctliing of this opposition is mentioned 
by Ainmianus (xv. 7), who had a very dark and 
sup«*rficial knowledge of ec<desiastical history. Li- 
Ix'riiis . . . perscveranter renilcbatur, nec visum 
hominein, nec auditurn damnare, nefas ultimum 
Stcpc exclamans; apt*rte scilicet recalcitrans Iinpe- 
ratoris arbitrio. Id cnim ille Athanasio semper in- 
festus, etc. 

126. More properly by the orthodox part of the 
council of Sardica. If the bishops of both parties 
had fairly voted, the division would have b(*en 94 
to 7b. NI. de 'I’illemont (see tom. viii, p. 1147- 
11 "jd) is justly surprised that so small a majority 
should have pror<*eded so vigorously against their 
adversaries, the principal of whom they immedi- 
atelv deposed. 

127. Snip. .Severus, in Hist. Sacra, 1 . ii. p. 412. 

128. I'hc exile of Lilxrius is mentioned by Ain¬ 
mianus, XV. 7. Sec rheodon-t, 1 . ii. c. 1(5. Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 834-837 [tom. i. p. ibi, ed. Bened.J. 
Hilar fragment, i. 

129. Ihe life of Osins is collected by iillemont 

(tom. vii. ]). 524 who, in the most extrava¬ 

gant terms, fust admires and then reprobates the 
bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamenta¬ 
tions on his fall, the prudence of Atlianasius may 
be distinguished from the blind and intemperate 
2c-al of Hilary. 

130. 1 tie conf<‘ssor.s of the West were successivx*- 
ly banished to the deserts of \rabia or 1 hcbais, the 
lonelv places of Mount Taurus, the wildest parts 
of Thrvgia, which were in the possessi<in of the im¬ 
pious Montanists, etc. When the heretic Actius was 
too fa\orablv entertained at Mopsu<-stia in C^ilicia, 
the place of his exile was changed, bv the advice of 
Acaeiii.s, to AiiibJada, a district inhabited by sav- 
agi's, and infested by war and |j<*slilence. Philo- 
storg. 1 . V. c. 2. 

131. See the cruel treatment and .strange ob'-ti- 
nacy of Taisebiiis, in his own’ letters, published by 
Baronius, a.d. 3'’jb, No. 92 -102. 

132. Cjrteruni exiiles satis con.stat, totiiis 01 bis 
studiis eelebratos, pecuniasqm* eis in suniptum af- 
fatim conge.stas, legationibus quoque cos plebis ca- 
tholicje ex omnibus fere provinciis frequentatos. 
Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414. .\thanas. tom. i. 
p. 83b, 840. 

133. Ample materials for the hi.story of this third 
persecution of Athanasius may be found in his 
own works. Sec particularly liis very able .\pology 
to Constantins (tom. i. p. 673 (torn. i. p. 233 s^q, 
ed. Bened.l), his first Apology for his fiight (p. 701 
[tom. i. p. 253 sqq. ed. JV'ned.]), his prolix KpTstle 
to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the original Protest 
of th<* People of .Alexandria against the violences 
committed by Syrianus (p. 8b6 [p. 311, cd. Ben¬ 
ed.J). Sozomcn ( 1 . iv. c. 9) has thrown into the nar¬ 


rative two or three luminous and important cir¬ 
cumstances. 

134. Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and 
some* of his chosen monks. 'I'hcy descended from 
their mountain, announced to the Alexandrians 
the sanrtity of .Athanasius, and were honourably 
conducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of 
the city. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 491, 492 [tom. i. p. 
677 sq. cd. Bcncd. 1 777]. S<*e likewise Rufinus, iii. 
164, in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 

135. Athanas. tom. i p. 694 [tom. i. p. 249, ed. 
Bened.]. Phe emperor, or his Arian secretaries, 
while they express their resentment, betray their 
fears and esteem of Athanasius. 

136. [ hese minute circumstances arc curious, as 
they arc literally transcrilx'd from the protest 
which was publicly presented three days after¬ 
wards by the catholics of .Mexandria. See Athanas. 
tom. i. p. 867 [tom. i. p. 311, cd. Bened. 1777]. 

137. The Jan.senists have often compared Athan¬ 
asius and.Arnau id, and have expatiated with plea¬ 
sure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of 
th<ise celebrated dix:tors. This concealed parallel is 
very dexterously managed by the Abb6 de la Ble- 
terie, Vie dc Jovien, tom. i. p. 130. 

138. Hinc jam toto orbe profugus [agitur] Ath¬ 
anasius, nec ullus ei tutus ad latendum supercrat 
locus. Tribuni, Pr*xfccti, Comites, exercitus quo¬ 
que, ad pervestigandum cum moventur edictis 
Imjxrialibus; pnrinia dclatoribus proponuntur, 
si quis eum \ivurn, si id minus, caput certe Atha- 
nasii dt tulissrt. Rulin. 1 . i. c. 18. 

139. Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. i. Orat. xxi. p. 
384, 385. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 
176 410, 820 880. 

140. Et nulla tormentoriim vis inveniri adhuc 
potuit, qua' obdurato illius tractus latroni invito 
eliccre potuit, ui num<’n proprium dicat. Ainmian. 
xxii. ib, and \"alesiiis at! locum. 

141. Riifin. 1. i. c. i 3 . Sn/omen, 1. iv. c. 10. This 
and tlie following story will be rendered iinpos.sible 
if \\c suppojii' that Athanasius always inhabited the 
asylum w'liich he accidentally or occasionally had 
u.scd. 

142. Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 136 in Vit. Pa- 
trum, p. 776 ip. 230, cd. Paris, Pallad. 1555JI, the 
original author of this anecdote, had convei'scd 
with the damsel, who in her old age still remem¬ 
bered with ple^isiirc* so pious and honourable a 
connection. 1 cannot indulge the delicacy of Ba¬ 
ronins Wilesiiis, Tillemont. <*tc*., who almost re¬ 
ject a storv so unworthy, as thev deem it, of the 
gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

143. Athanas. tom. i. p. 8(19 [tom. i. p. 572, ed. 
Bcncd. 1777). 1 agree with rillemont (tom. viii. p, 
1197), that hisexpn\ssions iinplva |X‘rsonal, though 
perhaps secret, visit to the synods. 

144. The epistle of Athanasius to the monks is 
filled with rc'proachcs, which the public must feci 
to bo true (vol. i. p. 834, 85!) llom. i. p. 304, ed. 
Bcned.Jl; and, in compliment to his readers, he 
has introduced the comparisons of Pharaoh, Ahab, 
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Belshazzar, etc. The boldness of Hilary was at¬ 
tended with less danger, if he published his invec¬ 
tive in Gaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer 
sent his libels to Constantius, and almost chal¬ 
lenged the reward of martyrdom. Sec 'i'illemont, 

tom. vii. p. 905. 

145. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 811) complains in 
general of this practice, which he afterwards ex¬ 
emplifies (p. 861 [tom. i. p. 307, cd. Bened.]) in 
the pretended election of Felix. Three eunuchs 
represented the Roman people, and three predates, 
who followed the court, assumed the functions of 
the bishops of the Suburbicarian provinces. 

146. Thomassin (Discipline de rFlglise, tom. i. 
1. ii, c. 72, 73, p. 966-984) has collected many cur¬ 
ious facts concerning the oiigin and progress of 
church-singing, both in the East and West. 

147. Philostorgius, 1 . iii. c. 13, Godefrov has ex¬ 
amined this subject with singular accuracy (p. 
147, etc.). There were three heterodox forms: “ J"o 
the Father hy the Son, and in the Holy Ghost;*’ 
*‘lo the Father and the Son, m the Holy Ghost;” 
and *• lo the Father tn the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

148. After the exile of Eustathius, under the 
reign of Constantine, the rigid party of the ortho¬ 
dox formed a separation which afterwards degen¬ 
erated into a schism, and lasted above fourscore 
years. See 'Fillemont, M^m. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 

"37-«*58, tom, viii. p. 573 632, 1314- 
1332. In many churches the Arians and Hoino- 
ousians, who had renounced each otlier’s commun* 

ton, continued for some time to join in prayer. 
Philostorgius, 1 . hi. c. 14. 

149. See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of 
Rome, Ammianus, xv. 7. Athanas. tom. i. p. 83 4, 
861 [tom. i. p, 307, ed. Bened.J. Sozomen, 1 . iv. c. 
15. Thcodoret, 1 . ii. c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sai ra, 
1 . ii. p. 413. Hicronym, Cliron. Marcellin. et Faus- 
tin. Libell. p. TiJleinont, Mem. Eccl6s. tom. 
vi. p. 336- 

150. Cucusus was the last stage of his life and 
sufferings. The situation of that lonely town, on 
the conBnes of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the fx^sser 
Armenia, has occasioned some geographical |3er- 
plexity; but wc arc directed to the true spot by the 
course of the Roman road from Csrsaica to Ana- 
zarbus. Sec Ccllarii Geograph, tom. ii. p. 213; 
Wesseling, ad Itincrar. p. 179, 703. 

131. Athanasius (tom. 1. p. 703, 813, 814 [tom. 
i. p. 275, cd. Bened.]) affirms, in the most positive 
terms, that Paul was murdered; and appxrals, not 
only to common fame, hut even to the unsuspir ions 
testimony of Philagrius, one of the Arian perse¬ 
cutors. Yet he acknowledges that the heretics at¬ 
tributed to disease the death of the bishop of Con¬ 
stantinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by Soc¬ 
rates ( 1 . ii. c. 26); but Sozomen, who discoveis a 
more liberal temper, presumes (1. iv. c. 2) to insin¬ 
uate a prudent doubt. 

152. Ammianus (xiv. 10) refers to his own ac¬ 
count of this tragic event. But wc no longer possess 
that part of his history. 


153. See Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 6, 7, la, 13, 15, 16, 26, 
27, 38; and Sozomen, 1 . iii. 3, 4, 7, 9, 1 . iv. c. 2, 21. 
The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which 
Photius has made an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 
1419 1430), are an indifferent copy of these his¬ 
torians; but a modern Greek, who could write the 
Life of a saint without adding fables and miracles, 
is entitled to some commiuidation. 

154. Socrates, 1 . ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1 , iv. c. 
21. The principal assistants of Macedonius, in the 
work of persecution, were the two bishops of Nico- 
media and Cyzicus, who were esteemed for their 
virtues, and especially for their charity. I cannot 
forbear reminding the reader that the difference 
between the Hnmoousion and Homotouston is almost 
invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

135. VVe are ignorant of the pnxise situation of 
Mantinium. In sj^aking of these four bands of le¬ 
gionaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author ol tlic 
Acts of St. Paul, use the indefinite terms of ipid/uol, 
0aXa77cs, T&yfxara, whic h Nicephoi us very propei ly 
translates thotnands. Vales ad. Socrat. 1 . ii. e. 38. 

136. Julian. Epistol. hi. p. 436, edit. Spanheiin. 

157. See Optatus Milevitanus (particularly iii. 
4), with the l^onatist history by M. Du pin, and 
the origin.il pieces at the end of his edition. Ihe 
numerous circumstances whic h Augustin has men¬ 
tioned, of the fury of the CirciinueUions against 
otheis and against themselves, have Uen laboii- 
ously collected by Filkmont, M^in. EccI^s. tom. 
vi. p. 147-165; and he has often though without 
design, exposed the injuries which had provoked 
those fanatics. 

158. It is amusing enough to obst*rvc the lan¬ 
guage of opposite parties when they spi^ak of the 
same men and things. Gratus, bishop of Caithage, 
begins the acclamations of an firthodox synod, 
“Gratias I>o omnipotcnti et Cbiisto Jesu . . . ejui 
imperavit rc ligiosissimo C^onslanti IiiipiTatoii, ut 
votum gen'ret uniiatis, c t rnitteict ministros sancti 
op<Tis famuloi Dei Pauluin ct Macaiium.” Monu¬ 
ment. Vet. ad Calccm Optati, p. 313. “ILcce su- 
bito,” (says the Donalist author of the Passion of 
Marculus; “de Constantis regis tyrannic.^ doino 
. . . pollutum Macanan.'i* ix*ra*cutionis murmur 
inc n*piiit, f t duabuK be\tm ad Africain missis, eodem 
scilicet Macaiioet P;iuio, cxecrandum prorsus ac 
diriim ccclcsia' certamcn indictum cst; ut populus 
Christianus ad unioncm cum traditoribus faci<*n- 
dam, nudatls militum gladiis et draconum prar*- 
scntibiis signis, et tubaium voribus cogcretur.” 
Monument, p. 30^. 

139. The Histoire des Camisards, in 3 vols. 
i2mo., VilJefranche, 1760, may be rccomnicnded 
as accurate ancJ impartial. It requires some atten¬ 
tion to discover the religion of the author. 

160. The Dunatist suicides alleged in their justifi¬ 
cation thee.xaniple of Razias, which is related in the 
14th chapter of the second bcKik of the Maccabcc s. 

161. Nullas infestas hominibiis bestias, ut sunt 
sibi ferales plcriquc Ghristianonim, expertus. Ain- 
mian. xxii. 5. 
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162. Gregor. Nazianzcn, Orat. i. p. 33. Sec 
Tlllemont, tom. vi. p. 501, quarto edit. 

163. HLstoire Politique et Fhilosophique dcs 
Etabiissetnens dcs Europ^ens dans les deux Indes, 
tom. i. p. 9. 

164. According to Eusebius (in Vit. Constantin. 

1. ii. c. 45) the emperor prohibited, both in cities 
and in the country, rd uvaapd. . . . ci^uXoXa- 
Tptla %; the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. 
Scx:ratc.s (I. i. c. 18) and Sozomm ( 1 . ii. c. 4, 5) 
have represented the conduct of Constantine with 
a just regard to truth and liistory, which has l>cen 
neglected by 'I’heodoret ( 1 . v. c. 2i) and Orosius 
(vii. 28). Turn deinde (says the latter) primus 
Constant!ims justo ordine et pio vicein vertit rdir to; 
siquidem statuit citra uilam hoininum ca'dem, 
paganoruin templa claudi. 

185. See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . ii. c. 56, 
60. In the sermon to the assembly of saints which 
the einp<*ror prcjnounccd when he was mature in 
years and piety, he declares to the idolaters (c. xi.) 
that they are permitted to ofT* r saciifiees and to 
cxen’ise every part of their religious worship. 

186. Sec Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iii. c. 
5^-58, and 1 . iv. c. 23, 25. These acts of authority 
ma'^ b« <'ompared with the suppiessiun of tlie 
Bac'chanais, and the demolition of the temple of 
Isis, by llie magistrates of Pagan Rome. 

187. Eus(*bius (in \’it. Constant. 1 . iii. c. 54) and 
Libanius (Orat. pro'lei n pi is, p. 9, 10, edit. Ciotho- 
fred.) both mention the pious sacrilege of Constan¬ 
tine, which they vi<‘wcd in veiy dilfcrent lights. 
'rh*‘ latter expressly drclar<*s that “he made use of 
th<‘ sacred money, but made no alteration in the 
K-gal worship; the temples indeed were impover¬ 
ished, but the sacred rites were j'K'rformed there.*’ 
bardner’s Jewish and He.'ilhcn 'lestimonies, vol. 
iv. p. 140. 

ib8. Ammianus (xxii. 4) sp<Mks of some court 
eunuchs who were spciliis tcmploniiii pasti. l.ihan- 
ius says (Oral, pro Tempi, p. 23) that the emperor 
often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, or 
a slave, or a gold cup: but the devout philosopher 
takes care to observe that these .sacrilegious favour- 
it< s very seldom prospxTed. 

189. See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
262. Liban. Orat. Parental, c. x. in Fabiic. Uibl. 
Grirc. tom. vii. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 1715!. 

170. Placuit omnibus locis atque iirbibiis uni- 
versis claudi protiiius templa, I't acccssu vetitis 
omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. 
Volumus etiam cunctos a sacriliciis abstinere. 
Quod siquis aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, 
gladio [ultore] sternatur: facultitates etiam pi'r- 
empti fisco decrrniinus vintlicari: et similiter ad- 
fligi rcctores provineiarum si facinora vindicarc 
neglexerint. Cod. Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 4. 
Chronology has discovered some contradiction in 
the date of this extravagant law; the only one, [X'r- 
haps, by which the negligence of magistrates is 
punished by death and confiscation. M. de la 
Bastic (M^m. dc TAccd^mie, tom. xv. p. 98) con¬ 


jectures, with a show of reason, that this was no 
more than the minutes of a law, the heads of an in¬ 
tended bill, which were found in Scriniis Memoriae, 
among the papers of Constantius, and afterwards 
inserted, as a worthy model, in the Theodosian 
Code. 

171. Symmach. Epistol. x. 54 [p. 289, cd. Paris, 
1604]. 

172. The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastic, 
sur le Souverain Pontifical dcs Einpercurs Roinains 
(in the M6m. de TAcad. lorn. xv. 75-144), is a 
very learned and judicious pK-rformance, which 
explains the state, and proves the toleration, of 
Paganism from Constantine to Gratian. The as¬ 
sertion of Zosimus |iv. 36], that Gratian was the 
first who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed 
beyond a doubt; and the murmurs of bigotry on 
that subject are almost siU need. 

173. As I have freely anticipated the use of pa- 

flam and paganism, I shall now trace the singular 
revolutions of those celebrated words, i. in 

the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, sig¬ 
nifies a fountain; and the rural neighbourhood 
wWch frequented the same fountain derived the 
common apptdlation of pagus and pagans (Festus 
sub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic. ii. 382). 
2. By an easy extension of the viord^ pagan and rural 
became almost synonymous (Piin. Hist. Xatur. 
xxviii. 5); and the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which has been corrupted into peasants in 
the modern languages of Europe. 3. The amazing 
increase of the military order introduced the ne¬ 
cessity of a correlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. 
p. 555); and all the people who were not enlisted in 
the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans ( Tacit. Hist. iii. 
24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 16 [v. 32]. Tcrtullian de 
Pallio, c. 4). 4. The Christians w’erc the soldiers of 
Christ; their adversaries who refu.s«‘d his 

or military oath of baptism, might des<.Tvc the 
metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular 
reproach was introduced as early as the reign of 
Valentinian (a.d. 385) into Imp<‘rial laws (Cod. 
Iheodos. 1. .\\i. tit. ii. leg. 18) and theological 
writings. 5. Christianity gradually filled the cities 
of the empire; the old religion, in the time of Pru- 
dentius (advtrs. Symmachum, 1 . i. (v, 575 sqq.] ad 
fin.) and Orosius (in Pr.efat. Hisl.\ retired and 
languished in oh.scure villages; and the word pa- 
gan^f with its new signification, reverted to its 
primitive origin. 8. Since the v\orship of Jupiter 
and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pa¬ 
gans lias Ix'cn successively applied to all the idola¬ 
ters and polvthcisls of the old and new world. 7. 
The Latin Christians lieslowed it, without scruple, 
on their mortal enemies the Mahometans; and the 
purest Unitatians wert* branded with the unjust re¬ 
proach of idolatry and paganism. Sec Gerard \’os- 
sius, Etyniologieon Lingiuc Latin<x, in his works, 
tom. i. p. 420; Godefroy's Commentary on the 
Theodosian Code, tom. v i. p. 250; and Ducangc 
mediae et infiina; Latinitat. Glossar. 
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174 In the pure language of loina and Athc ns, 
EZ^Xov and Aarpda were ancient and familiar 
words The formtr exprtsstd a likentss, an appa¬ 
rition (Homer Odys \i 602), a rt pitsc nt ition, 
an tmai*ey created eithei by fancy or ii t I ht latu r 
d< noted any soit of smut 01 sli\ci> 1 ht Jews oi 
Lgypt, who translated the Ht bitw Sciiptuits, rt- 
strainc d the use of thest woids (t xod \\ 4, >)) to 


the icligious worship of an image The peculiar 
idiom nl tht Htiknists, or Grtcian Jews, has Ixtn 
adopted by tht sat red and tccltsiastical writers, 
anti the rt pro ich of idolatry (RlStoXoXarpda) has 
stusiuatisi il that \isiblc and abjtt t modt of supt 1- 
stition whit h somt stets of Christianity should not 
hastily impute to tht pol>th<ists of Grtttc and 
Roiiit 


Chaptci XXII 


1 Omnes qiii plus poterant in pal itio, idiilandi 
pi oft ssoies jam docti rt t te t onsult i, pi ospt u que 
completa \trtc bant in dt iidiculum taha suit modo 
strepentes insuist, ii^ odium vt nit cum sictotiis 
suis, tapclla, non homo, ut hiisutuin Julianurn 
caipentcs, appcllanttsqut loquacern talpam, et 
puipuratarn simi irn, tt litteiionein Grreum et 
his congiutntu plunma atque vt macula piintipi 
resonantes audire hac tiliaque gesticnti viilutrs 
tjus obrut It vt rbis impudentibus con ibaiitui, ut 
sti^ntm inctssentes ct timidum tt umbritiltm, 
gt staque secus verbis comptionbus txornanttm 
Amrmanus, xvii ii 

2 Ammian xvi I2[y/n] Tht orator Fhemistius 
(iv p 36, 37) btlicNttl whateve r w IS tontaint d in 
the Imixrial letttis whit li wtre additsstti to the 
s< natc of Constantinopli \urtlius Vutor who 
published his \bridi»mt nt in tht 1 ist yt ir of C ou¬ 
st intius, ascnlxs the (icrrnan victor it s to tin uis- 
dom of the trnfit lor and th< Jnrtune t)f tht C tsar 
^ti the histoiian, soon afterwards was indtbttd 
to the favour or esteem of fulian foi the honour of 
a brass stitue, and tht important ofTitts of ton- 
suHr of the second Pannoriia and prelect of the 
city Ammian x\i 10 

3 Callitlo noccndi aitificio, arcusitonam diii- 
tittm laudum titulis jx rage bant He vtxts 
futrunt ad inflammanda tidia jirobris omnibus po- 
tr ntiores Ste Mamtrtin in Actiont Cr itiaium in 
\ (t Panegyr \i 4, 3 

4 The minute intt rval whieh may lx intt rpost d 
Ixtwfcn the htime adultd and the pnmo itr^ ol Am- 
rnianus (\x i, 4), instead 01 allowing a sullit it nt 
space for a mirth ol thitt thousiiid miles, would 
n ndtr the ordt rs of Consfantius as extras ag int as 
they were unjust I he troops of Caul could not 
have reached Syiii till the end ol autumn Ihc 
memory of Ammianus must have been inaccurate, 
and his language incorietl 

3 Ammianus, xx i The valour of Lupicinus 
and his military skill arc acknowledged by the his- 
tt>rian, who, in his affected language, ate uses the 
ge neral of e xalting tht horns of his pi ide, bt How ing 
in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt wht the r he 
was more cruel or avaricious I he danger from the 
Scots and Piets was so serious, that Julian him¬ 
self had some thoughts of passing over mto the 
island. 

6 He granted them the permission of the cursus 


cla Ilians, 01 clahithns These post-waggons ue 
oltt n me ntione d in the C ode and wc re siippost d 
tot iir> fifte en hundietl pounds weight Set \alts 
ad \minian \\ j 

7 Most prob ibly tht pal ice of the baths {I luj 
minimi, of which i solid intl loftv h ill still subsists 
in the Hut d h Hup The buildings covered \ 
considt 1 ibit spite of the modem qii liter ol ihe 
univcrsitv mil the g itdi ns, unde 1 the Muomu 
giin kings comniumt UttI with iht ablx > of St 
Cjt riiiain de s Pie / Bv the injui le s ol tunc me! the 
Normans this aiu it nt pilite w is leiliucd in ilje 
twt Ifth ce ntiii V to i nn/t ol nuns whose eliikie- 
ce sst s we it the ste ne ol lice ntie^us lovt 

I xplie It ml I sinus montemqut iinpleeti 
till ills 

Multjplii 1 I ite 1)1 *i ce't rum tc rsui 1 ml o 
lein pt le untis s rpe pudt)i w 

(elituri ntlis, Xentiisepit atcomme d « 
fill is 

(Ibest lints art onotid fiom the Art hitre niiis, 1 
iv t 8 a pex tie ai wOI k ol (ohn de If uite \illt, e 1 
Ifinville 1 monk ol St Mb in s, about the ve ir 
11 CIO **e c V\ irton s llistoi V ol f nglish Pix ti \ \ol 
I elisscit 11 ) Xel sue h tl fls muht be less |x ini 
Clous to ni inkind thin Lite the ologit il dispuli s of 
the Soibonnc, whieh hive been since agitate el on 
the same ground Bonaniy, Mem de lAcidcmie 
tom XV p O78 082 

8 Iven in this tumultuous mome nt Julian il 
te nde d to the fe)i ms ol su|k rstiLious ce rt mQn>, in 1 
obstin Ite Iv le fused the inauspic lous use of i le in i'< 
nee kl ice or a liorsc-c oil 11 , which the impatient 
sole lie rs would have e mplove el in the loom ol 1 
diacle m 

q An cqu il propeirtion of gold and silve r, live 
puces of the former, one pound of the latter the 
whole amounting to about five pounds ten slid 
lings of oui nione y 

10 lor the whole narrative of this revolt we 
may appeal to authentie and original mite nils 
Juhin himself (aei S P Q \tht nit nstin, p 282, 
28 281.), I ibaniiis (Oiat Parental c 41 4}*, in 

labricms Kiblioth (ir.TC tom, vii p 2 bq 273), 
Ammianus (xx 4), and /osimus (I 111 ft o|, p 
131, 152, I 3who, in the n ign of Juli m, appe ns 
to follow the moie respectable authority of 1 u- 
napius With such guide s wc might nc git 11 the ab- 
brcviators anci ecclesiastical historians 
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11. Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a 
doubtful expression, “consensu militum*’ (x. 15 
I7I). Gregory Na/ianzen, whose ignorance might 
excuse his fanaticism, directly charges the apostate 
wit h presumption, madness, and impious rclxdlion, 
avdaSnat Awduoia; daifina. Orat. iii. p. 67. 

12. Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. f he devout 
Abb6 de la Bl^teric (Vie de Julien, p. 159) is almost 
inclined to respect the devout protc'stations of a 
Pagan. 

13. Ammian. xx. 5, with the note of Lindenbro- 
gius on the Cienius of the empire. Julian himsedf, 
in a confidential letter to his friend and physician 
Oribasiiis (Epist. xvii. p. 384), mentions another 
dream, to which, Ix'forc the ev<-nt, he gave credit; 
of a stately tree thrown to the ground, of a small 
plant striking a deep root into the eaith. Even in 
his sleep the mind of the Ca*sar must have been 
agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune, /.o- 
siinus (I. iii. [c. 9] p. 155) relates a subsequent 
clnMin. 

r The difhcult situation of the prince of a re¬ 
bellious army is finely descrilx’d by Tacitus (Hist. 
I. 80 85). Hut Otho had much more guilt and 
much less abilities than Julian. 

I f). T o this ostensible epistle ht* a<lded, says Am- 
ini« i'i3, piivate lettcis, objurgatorias et mordaces, 
which the historian had not seen, and would not 
hav'* published. Perhaps they never existed. 

lO. See the first transactions of his n-ign, in Ju¬ 
lian ad S. P, Q. Athen. p. 28*), 28h. \mmianus, \x. 

8. laban. Orat. Parent, c. 40, 50, p. 273 273. 

17. Liban. Oat. Pan nt. c. 5,0, p. 273, 27b. A 
strange disorder, since it continued above seven 
\ears. In the factions of the Cireek republics the 
e\il<-s amounted to 20,000 persons; ami Isocrates 
assLiies Philip that it would be easier to raise an 
aimy from the vagabonds than from the cities. Sec 
Hume’s Essays, tom. i. p. 42b, 427. 

18. Julian (Epist. wxviii. p. 41 j) gives a short 
description of Vesoiitio, or Besantjon; a rot'ky pen¬ 
insula almost encircled bv the river l3oubs; once a 
magnificent citv, filled with temples, etc., now ix*- 
diK'od to a small town, emerging however from 
its ruins. 

iq. V'adomair entered into the Roman service, 
and was piomot<‘d fioin a baibarian kingdom to 
the military rank of duke of Plurnicia. He still re- 
tainrxl the same artful character (Ammian. xxi. 3); 
but, under the reign of Vaicns, he signalised his 
valour in the Armenian war (xxix. i). 

20. .\minian. xx. 10, .xxi. 3, 4. Zosimus, I. iii. 
fe. lol p. 135. 

21. Her remains were sent to Rome, and in¬ 
terred near thos<* of her si.stcr Gonstantiiia, in the 
.suburb of the Vta NometUana, Ammian. xxi. i. la- 
baniiis has compo.sed a vx'ry wrak apology, to jus¬ 
tify his hero from a very absurd charge of poison¬ 
ing his wife, and rcwartling her physician with his 
mother’s jewels. (See the .seventh of seventeen new 
oration.s, published at Venice j 734, from a MS. in 
St. Mark’s library, p. 117-127.) Elpiditis, tlic Pra> 
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torian pra*fcct of the East, to whose evidence the 
accuser of Julian appeals, is arraigned by Libanius 
as effeminate and ungrateful; yet the religion of El- 
pidius is praised by Jerom (tom. i. p. 243), and his 
humanity by Ammianus (xxi. b). 

22. Feriarum die, quern celebrantes mense Jan- 
uario, Christian! Epiphama dictitant, progressus, in 
cor um ccclesiam, solcnmiter niiminc orato disressit. 
Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes that it was on 
Christmas Day, and his assi*rtion is not inconsis¬ 
tent; since the churches of Egypt, /\sia, and pK*r- 
haps Gaul, celebrated on the same day Cth< bth of 
January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Saviour. T he Romans, as ignorant as their breth¬ 
ren of the real date of his birth, fixed the solemn 
festival to the 25th of December, the lirumaha^ or 
winter solstice*, when the Pagans annually cele¬ 
brated the birth of the sun. Sec Bingham’s An- 
tiquitH'S of the Christian Church, 1. xx. c. 4; and 
Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom. 
ii. p. bqo- 700. 

23. The public and secret negotiations bei\\c«*n 
Copstantius and Julian must be extracted, with 
some caution, from Julian him.self (Oral, ad S. 
P. Q. Athen. p. 28b;, Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 51, p. 27b), .Ammianus f.xx. 9), Zosimus (1. iii. 
fc. q] p. 154b and even Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. 
[c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion, ap¬ 
pears to have possessed and used some valuable 
materials. 

24. T hn-c hundred myriads, or three millions, 
of medtrnniy a corn-measure familiar to the Athe¬ 
nians, and w^hich contained six Roman modn. Ju¬ 
lian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the 
danger of his situation, and the necessity and ad¬ 
vantages of an offensive W’ar (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 
28b, 287 b 

23. bee his oration, and the behaviour of the 
troops, in Ammian. xxi. 3. 

2b. lie sternly refused his hand to the suppliant 
praTeei, whom he sent into lusc'any (Ammian. 
xxi. 3). Libanius, with sasage fury, in.^ailts .\ebrid- 
ius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the 
humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278). 

27. Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion Julian 
olx'ved the law' which he publicly imposed on him¬ 
self. Neqiie civilis qiii.sqiiam judex ncc militaris 
[iiiilitia'l rector, alio qiiodaiii pr.rter mei ita suffra- 
gantc, ad poiiorcin \cniat gradum. (Ammian. xx. 
3.) .\bscnce did not weaken his regard for Sallust, 
with whose name (a.d. 363) he honoured the con¬ 
sulship. 

28. .\minianus (xxi. 8) ascribes the same prac¬ 
tice and the same motive to Alexander the Great 
and other skilful generals. 

2q. T'his wood was a part of the great Hercynian 
forest, which, in the lime of C.rsar, stretched away 
from the country of the Rauraci (Basel) into the 
boundlt'ss rt'gions of the North. Sec Culver. GtT- 
mania .\ntiqiia, 1. iii. c. 47. 

30. Compare Tabaniiis, Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 
278, 279, with Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 68. 
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Even the saint admires the speed and secrecy of 
this march. A modem divine might apply to the 
progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
designed for another apostate:— 

-So eagerly the fiend, 

O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, 
dense, or rare. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues 
his way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, 
or flies. 

31. In that interval the Notitia places two or 
three fleets, the Lauriacensis (at Laiiriacum, or 
I-.orch), the Arlapcnsis, the Maginensis; and men¬ 
tions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnarii, who 
should be a sort of marines. Sect, Iviii. edit. 
Labb. 

32. Zosimus alone hi* [c. lo] p. 156) has spec¬ 
ified this interesting circumstance. Mainertiiius 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 6, 7,8), who accompanied 
Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes 
this voyage in a florid and picturesque manner, 
challenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts of 
Greece, etc. 

33. The description of .Ammianus, which might 
be supported by collateral evidence, ascertains the 
precise situation of the Augustta Succorum, or passes 
of Succt. M. d*Anville, from the trifling resemblance 
of names, has placed them between Sardica and 
Naissus. For my own justification, I am obliged to 
mention the only error which I have discovc red in 
the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

34. Whatever circumstances we may borrow 
elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 9, 10) still supplies 
the series of the narrative. 

33. Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libaniiis, Orat. Parent, 
c. 54, p. 279, 280. Zosiinus, 1 . iii. [c, lo] p. 136, 157. 

36. Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 28b) positively 
asscTts that he intercepted the letters of Constan¬ 
tins to the barbarians, and Libanius as positively 
affirms that he rea<l them on his march to the 
troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 3) ex¬ 
presses himself with cool and candid hesitation, si 
fama soltus adinittenda est fides. Hf' sp<*cifies, how¬ 
ever, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Con¬ 
stantins, which supposes an intimate correspond¬ 
ence between them; “Caesar tuus disciplinam non 
habet.” 

37. Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athe¬ 
nians, the Corinthians, and the Lacedaemonians. 
The substance was probably the same, though the 
address was properly varied. The epistle to the 
Athenians is still extant (p. 268 *287), and has af¬ 
forded much valuable information. It deserves the 
praises of the Abb6 de la Bl^terie (Pr^f. k I’Histoirc 
de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the best mani¬ 
festoes to be found in any language. 

38. Auctori tuo reverrntium rogamus, Ammian. xxi. 
It is amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts 
of the senate between flattery and fear. See Tacit. 
Hist. i. 85. 

39. Tanquam venaticiam prsedam cape^t: hoc 


enim ad leniendum suorum metum subinde prae- 
dicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 

40. 5 >ec the speech and preparations in Ammi¬ 
anus, xxi. 13. The vile 'Fheodotus afterwards im¬ 
plored and obtained his pardon from the merciful 
conqueror, who signified his wish of diminishing 
his enemies and increasing the number of his 
friends (xxii. 14). 

41. Ammian. .xxi. 7,11, 12. He seems to describe, 
with superfluous labour, the op(*rations of the 
siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion main¬ 
tained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iii. p. tiB) ascribes this accidental levolt to 
the wisdom of Constantius, whose assured victory 
he announces with .some appearance of truth. Con- 
stantio, quern credebat prociildubio fore victorem; 
nemo cnim omnium tunc ab hac cunstanti sen- 
tentia discrepabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 

42. His death and character are faithfully de¬ 
lineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, ib); and we 
arc authoiised to d<‘spise and detest the foolish 
calumny of Gregory (C^ral. iii. p. 68), who accuses 
Julian of contriving the death of his In^nefactor. 
The private n^pentance of the emjxTor, that he 
had spared and promoted Julian (p. bq, and Orat. 
xxi. p. 380), is not improbable in itself, nor incom¬ 
patible with the public verbal testament whkli 
prudential considerations might dictate in the last 
moments of lus life. 

43. In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammi¬ 
anus (xxii. I, 2) assumes the lofty tone of an oratf)r 
or pot‘t; while Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 5b, p. 
281) sinks to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

44. The fun<*ral of C!on.stantius is descrilxd bv 
Ammianus fx\i. ’6), Gregory Naruinzen (Or«it. 
iv. p. I iq), Maine rtinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ivii. p. 283), and Phi- 
lostorgius ( 1 . vi. c. 6, with Godefroy’s Hisstita- 
tions, p. 263). These writers, and their followers, 
Pagans, Catholics, Arians, lx*held with very dif¬ 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emjx-ior. 

43. The day and year of the birth of Julian aic 
not pei-fi ctly ascertained. '1 he day is probably the 
sixth of NovemIx*r, and the year mu.st lx* either 
331 or 332. 'lillemont. Hist, des Empeieurs, tom. 
iv. p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred the earlier date. 

46. Julian himiielf (p. 253-267) has expressed 
the.se philosophical ideas with much eloquence 
and some aflr ctation, in a very elaborate epistle to 
Themistius. Ihc /\t)b6 de la B 16 tcrie (tom. ii. p. 
146-193), who has given an elegant translation, is 
inclined to believe that it was the celebrated 1 he- 
niistius, whose orations arc still extant. 

47. Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 
95) observes that tliis passage is taken from the 
fourth book of De Legibus; but either Julian quoted 
from memory, or his MSS. were different from 
ours. Xenophon opens the Cyropaedia with a 
similar reflection. 

48. *0 ik kvOptavop KtXtifbJV ipxtuf, wpo^rl/driai koI 
Biipiov. Aristot. ap. Julian, [in Epist. ad Themis- 
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tium] p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, unsatisfied with 
the single beast, affords the stronger Heading of 
Oilpta, which the experience of despotism may 
warrant. 

49. Libanius (Orat. Parcntalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv. 
p. 310, 311, 312) has given this interesting detail of 
the private life of Julian. He himself (in Mlsop- 
ogon, p. 350) mentions his vegetable diet, and up¬ 
braids the gross and sensual appetite of the people 
of Antioch. 

50. Lcctulus . . . Veslalium toris purior, is the 
praise which Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 
13) addresses to Julian himsedf. Libanius affirms, 
in soix-r peremptory language, that Julian never 
knew a woman before his marriage, or after the 
death of his wife (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxviii. p. 313). 
I’he chastity of Julian is confirmed by the impar¬ 
tial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4), and tlie par¬ 
tial silence of the Christians. Yet Julian iionically 
urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that 
he almost always («« tiriirav, in Nfisopogon, p. 345) 
lay alone. This suspicious expression is explained 
by the Abh 6 de la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. 
p. 103. lOf^) with candour and ingenuity. 

51. Sec Salma.sius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. 
A t’ ’• nt; fifth race, or missus, was added, to com¬ 
plete the number of one hundred chariots, four of 
which, th<‘ four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad fiumina 
currus. 

It app<‘ars that they ran five or seven times round 
the Meta (Sueton, in Domitian. c. 4); and (fiom 
tlie measure of the Circus Maximus at Rome, the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, etc.) it might be 
about a four-mile cour.se. 

52. Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340. Julius Cicsar 
had offended the Roman jx'oph* by rea<iing his 
despatches during the actual race. Augustus in¬ 
dulged their taste, or his own, by his constant at¬ 
tention to the important business of the Circus, for 
which he profes.sed the warmest inclination. Suc- 
ton. in August, c. xlv. 

53. The reformation of the palace is descrilxrd 
by Ammianus (.xxii. 4), Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
e. Ixii. p. 288, etc.), Mamertinus (in PanegvT. Vet. 
xi. [x.] 11), .Socrates ( 1 . iii. c. i), and Zonaras (tom. 
ii. 1. xiii. |c. 12] p. 24). 

54. Ego non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri. 
Zonaras uses the less natural image of a smator. Yet 
an officer of th** finances, who was satiati'd with 
wealth, might desire and obtain the honours of 
the senate. 

55. Maytlpous piv x*Alov^t Kovpkai 5 ^ oOk IXdrrovs, 

o[)'ox6oi;s 6k wXtlovi, aplivri Tpan-e^oiriup, cifvoOxovs 
ifvkp rds wapA. rois iroipiaiv kv are the 

original words of Libanius, which 1 have faithfully 
quoted, lest 1 should be suspected of magnifying 
the abuses of the royal hou.sc'hold. 

56. The expressions of Mamertinus [ 1 . c.] arc 
lively and forcible. Quin etiam prandiorum et coe- 
narum claboratas magnitudincs Respublica sen- 
tiebat; cum quaesitissimae dapes non gustu, sed 


difficultatibus sestimarentur; miracula avium, lon- 
ginqui maris pisces, alieni temporis poma, aestivae 
nives, hibc*rnae rosa*. 

57. Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing 
whole towns on the eunuchs (Orat. vii. against 
Polyclct. p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself 
with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which 
seems indeed to Ix-long more properly to Con- 
stantius. 'Phis charge, however, may allude to some 
unknown circumstance. 

58. In the Misopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a 
very singular picture of himsrdf, and the following 
words are strangely characteristic: altrAs Tpoak- 
deuca t6v ^affvu tovtopI Tiiyospa. . . raDrd rot hiaBkov- 
T(t>v Avkxopat rSsv 4>Q€ipusv osawep kv XoxPd (hipLuv. 
The friends of the .Xbbe de la Bleterie adjured him, 
in the name of the French nation, not to translate 
this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94). Like him, I have contented 
myself with a transient allusion; but the little ani¬ 
mal w'hich Julian names, is a beast familiar to man, 
and signifies love. 

59. Julian, Epist. xxiii. p. 389. He uses the words 
iroXvKk<l>a\ov tSpav, in writing to his friend Hermo- 
genes, who, like himself, was conversant with the 
Greek poets. 

bo. The two Sallusts, the pra-fcct of Gaul and 
the pra‘fect of the East, must be carefully distin¬ 
guished (Hist, des Emp«Teurs, tom. iv. p. 696). I 
has'e used the surname of Secundus as a convenient 
epithet. 'I he second Sallust extorted the esteem of 
the Christians themselves; and Gn'gory Xazianzen, 
who condemned his religion, has celebrated his 
virtues (Orat. iii. p. 90). Sec a ciiiious note of the 
Abb6 de la Bleterie, Vic de Julien, p. 363. 

61. .Mamertinus praist's the emjxTor (-\i. [x.] i) 
for Ix'stowing the offices of treasurer and pracfect 
on a man of wisdiun, firmnc’ss, integrity, etc., like 
himself. Vet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. i) among 
the ministers of Julian, quorum merita nurat ct 
fidem. 

62. The proceedings of this chamber of justice 
are related by Ammianus (xxii. 3) and praised by 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 74, p. 20Q, 

83. Urs>ili vero neccm ipsa mihi \idetur flesse 
Jiistitia [.Amin. 1 . c]. Libanius, who imputes his 
death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the 
count of the largesses. 

64. Such respect w'as still entertained for the 
venerable names of the commonwealth, that the 
public was surprisi'd and scandalised to hear Tau¬ 
rus summoned as a criminal under the consulship 
of Faurus. The summons of his colleague Florcn- 
tius was probably delayed till the comincnccment 
of the ensuing year. 

65. Ainmian. xxii. 7. 

6b. For the guilt and punishment of Artcmiu.s, 
sec Julian (Epist. x. p. 379) and .Ammianus (xxii. 
II, and Vales, ad loc.). I'he merit of Artemius, 
who demolislx'd temples, and was put to death by 
an apostate, has tempted the Git'ek and Latin 
churches to honour him as a martyr. But as ecclc- 
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siastical history attests that he was not only a ty¬ 
rant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to 
justify this indiscreet promotion. Tillemont, M6m. 
Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1319. 

67. See Ammian. xxii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; 
and the Codex Thcodosianus, 1 . ii. tit. xxix. leg. i.; 
and Godefroy's Commentary, tom. i. p. 218, ad; 
locum. 

68. The president Montesquieu (Considerations 
sur la Grandeur, etc., des Komains, c. xiv. in his 
works, tom. iii. p. 448,449) excuses this minute and 
absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions the 
most indifferent in our eves might excite, in a Ro¬ 
man mind, the idea of guilt and danger, 'i'his 
strange apology is supported by a stiange misap¬ 
prehension of the English laws, “chez une nation 
. . . ou il est defendu de boirc a la sante d’une cer- 
taine personne.” 

69. 'I’hc clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy 
which was formed against his life at Antioch, are 
described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, to, and Vale.s. ad 
loc.) and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 323). 

70. According to some, says Aristotle (as he is 
quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 261), the form of 
absolute government, the irafifiaciXtiat is contrary 
to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher 
choose, however, to involve this eternal tnith in 
artful and laboured obscurity. 

71. That sentiment is expressed almost in the 
words of Julian hiinsi'lf. Ammian. xxii. 10. 

72. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 95, p. 330). who 
mentions the wish and design of Julian, insinuates 
in mysterious language {Otm* ovro) yvovrojv . . . &XX* 
ifv afitiifcjv 6 kojXvwv) that the emfXTor was re¬ 
strained by some particular revelation. 

73. Julian in Xlisopogon, p. 343. As he never 
abolLshcd, by any public law, tile proud appella¬ 
tions of Despot^ o^ Domtnus, they are still extant on 
his medals (Ducangc, Fain. Byzantin. p. 38, 39); 
and the private displeasuie which he affected to 
express only gave a different tone to the s<’rvilitv of 
the court. The Abl)c dc la Bleterie (Hi*?!, de Jo- 
vien, tom. ii. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the 
oiigin and progiess of the w'ord Dominus under the 
Imperial government. 

74. Ammian. xxii. 7. 'Fhc con.sul Maineitinus 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) celelirates the 
auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished 
and intoxicated by the condescension of his 
master. 

75. Personal satire was condemned by the laws 
of the twelve tables: — 

Si mala condiderit in quein quis carmina, 
jus est, 

Judif iurrique - 

Horat. Sat. ii. i, 82. 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns hims<df sub¬ 
ject to the law; and the Abb6 dc la BRteric (Hist, 
dc Jovicn, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerly embraced a 
declaration so agreeable to his own system, and 
indeed to the true spirit of the ImpcTial const.'tution. 

76. Zosimu.s, 1 . iii. [c. iij p. 158. 


77. *11 fiolu\ri% laxw ypbxH ir6X«os tvriv. See 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 71. p. 296), Ammianus 
(xxii. 9), and the Theodosian C^.ode ( 1 . xii. tit. i. 
leg. 50 53) with Godefioy’s C^ommentary (tom. iv. 
p. 390 402). Vet the whole subject of the Cutta, 
notwithstanding very ample materials, still re¬ 
mains the most obscure in the legal history of the 
empire. 

78. Qu;e paulo ante arida et siti anhelantia vise- 
bantur, ea nunc perliii, inundari, madere; hoi a, 
IX'ainbiilacra, (>yinnasia, Krtis et gaudentibiis 
popiilis freqnt ntai i; dies festos, et cclebrai i veteres, 
et novos in honorr-m principis consccraii (Mainf r- 
tin. xi. lx.) 9). He particularly restored the city of 
Nicojxihs, and the Actiac games, which had been 
instituted by Augustus. 

79. Julian, Epist. xxxv. p. 407-411. This ephtle, 
which illustrates the declining age of Greece, is 
omitted by the Abbe de la Bleterie; and strangely 
disfigured by the L.itin liandatoi, who, by n ndcr- 
ing ArfXeca, tributum^ and Ihnaraiy pnpulu\, diiictly 
contradicts the sense of the original. 

80. He reigned in Mycenie, at the distance of 
fifty stadia, or six miles, from Argos: but those 
cities, which alternatidy flout ished, aie confounded 
by the Greek pix-ts. Strabo, 1 . viii. p. 37(1, edit. 
Amstel. 1707 (p. 377, edit. C^isaub. |. 

81. Maishain, Ganon. C^hion. p. 421. 1 his [x'di- 
gree fiom leiiienus and Ihrciilesmay b<* suspi¬ 
cious, \et It was allowed, after a stiict inquu\ by 
the judges of the Dlvinpic games (Herodot. 1. v c. 
22), at a time when the Macedonian kings v(i<- 
obsciiie and unpopular in Giecce. When the 
Ach.ran league d»*cJaied against Philip, it was 
thought decent that the* deputies of Argos should 
retire (T. Liv. xxxii. 22). 

82. His eloquc-nce is celebrated by Libanius 
(Oiat. Parent, e. 73, 76, p. 300, 301), who dis¬ 
tinctly mentions the oratois of Homer. Sex 1 ate s 
( 1 . iii. c. i.) h.ts rashly assertc d that Julian was the 
only prince since Julius ( Mcsai whii harangued tin- 
senate. All the pi' dc cessois eff .V 10 ( J ac it. .\nnal. 
xiii. 3.), and many of his successors, possessed the 
faculty of spe.iking in public; and it might be 
proved by various ex.iinplc-s that they frequently 
exeieis»-d it in the senate. 

83. Ariiiriiaiius (xxii. 10) has imp.irtially stated 
the merits and defex'ts of his judicial proceeclings. 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. qo, 9*, p. 31 3, etc.) has 
sc-en only the fail side; and his picture, if it flatlc is 
the pc-rson, expre.s8C‘s at least the duties of the 
judge*, (ircgoiy Nazianzen (Chat. iv. p. i2o), who- 
suppiesses the virtues and exaggerates even the 
venial faults of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, 
Whethei sue li a judge was fit to be seatc-d betwc-eii 
Minos and Rhaclainanthus in the Elysian fields.'* 

84. Of the laws wide h Julian enarted in a reign 
of si.xtccn months, fifty-four have bc'cn admitted 
into the codes of fheodosius and Justinian. (Goth- 
ofrc*d. Chron. la-gum. p. (>4 67.) 'I’he AbbC* de la 
B 16 tcric (tom. ii. p. 329-336) has cliosen one of 
these laws to give an idea of Julian's Latin style, 
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whicl) LS forcible and < laboratc, but 1( ss pure than 
Ills Grt< k 

S') Due tor fortissimus arinis, 

Cunditor ct kgum cc lel^e irimus, ore ma- 
nuque 

Consultor patriae, std non consultor ha- 
bendae 
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Re ligionis,ainans tcrccntftm miilia Divdm 
Perhdus ilk Deo, quamvis non prcfidus 
orbi 

Prude nt Apothe osis, 450, etc 
The consciousness of a generous sentiment seen \ 
to have r used the Christian poet above his usual 
inedioerity 


Chapter XXIII 


1 I shall transf ribe some of his own < xpr< ssions 

lioiii a short leligious discnuise whit h the Ini|)< ri il 
pontiff compost d to ct nsiin tlw hoi 1 inipit t> of a 
( vnie \XX o\ Tu) firi tl tovs Otoi^ irct^/nsa nal 

l>i\o Kal tre/S 0 ^at teat -KavO Xois ra rjcaira 

Tpos airois jraaxa oaav€p au ns xat oia irpjs a aOjvi 
UTirtra^ irpo^ dt>a(7KaXous Trpos itartpas icpo\ kt^x 
poi as Oi it vii p 212 I ht VII It tv ind t opioiis 
nt ss ()1 tlu (jH ( k tonguf s< t ms in idt qu ite to the 
ft IVour of his devotion 

2 I ht or ittir, with soint < kiqut net, much t n- 

thiisi ism ind more v imty, adtln sst s his discoiiise 
t j lit ivi n ind t drill tt) int n intl uit,t is to tht 
iisi ' tht tit iti iiid ihovt all to tiie it it 

( on tantius (ft ns aioOrftn^ an odd J*igin t \pn s 
sun) He e one ludt s with 1 hold issm inee tint he 
Ills eitcttd i monument in>t it ss dm ihlt ind 
ninth inoii ptiitihlt thin the ( ohiniiis of 11 1 

( ilts St Gleg N i/iinzt n, (-)i it 111 p f,o iv p 

I St t this long iiivtetivt wh rli his bttn m 

I 1 lit itnisls diMtkt^ into two 11 itions in Ciie )iv s 
VVoiks tom 1 p 40 [ 14 Phis ih^t) It w is puh 
hslit d hv CiH gt)i V ind his hie ntl B isil (i\ p i>^) 
ih )iit SIX months iftei the de ith of Juh in when 

II rt 111 tins had Ixt neaiiit el to i iisiis is p ut , 
Imtsshilt Jovtail w is still on tht ihront (m p )f 
IS p 11 7) I hive dt 11\< tl nnich ivsistiiiet iioiii 1 
11 nt h M ision intl it m ii ks pi intt d it 1 sons i 7 I, 

I Nuomtdii ih 1 list hn) t tint itiis I pisttipo 
qitmgeneit longnis t ontingt b it ( \inn iin \\ii 
<1 Jnliui IK vt r t xpit Sst s an\ gi itiliule t m nds 
rliit Siiinpitlite hut ht 111< hi ut s his pi 11 fit i 
tl t nniicli M iidtiiiins iiid dt st 1 ih< s his j 1 itit tl 
t I le itmn whit li iiispiied Ins pnpil witii 1 ji issi n 
He itltiiii ition lor tht gtnnis mil ptihips the 
If 1 L, ion, of Home I Misopogon p in I**,-. 

f) (»rtg N iz 111 p 70 lit i iboiiit d to t tl ue 

th It holv m Ilk in th( hlootl jhiIiijis oI i lino 
I inn Buon \nn il I celts \ i> ^hi ISo ^ 4 

h [nil in hirnsf If (1 pist h p is^ s tin 

\lt \ iiidi i ms th It ht 1 id l>t n 1 Chiistim (ht 
must iiK in 1 since le out ) till the twt itu ih \e ir of 
I IS ige. 

7 St < his Chn ti m md t vt n < e It si isiie il t d- 

tH iti in, in Ciitgoiy (111 p Sot rites (I in e 

i), ind Sozome II (1 v e 2) Ih tst i|xdvti\ nii- 
lowlv lioin being i bishop, iiul }>« ih ips i sunt 

8 1 he share of the work whu h h id In e n allotle tl 
to Cr illus Wtia prosecute d with vigtnii and siuee ss 


but the eirth obstinately rejertt d and suhveited 
the striHtures which were imposed by th< ‘’acri- 
k gious il intl of Julian C>rrg 111 p 50,80 hi S jch 
a pIItill I uthqudkf, attested by miny living 
spee t Hors would foim one of the clt aiest iniraeks 
in e et It 1 istit il stoiv 

q I he phil phtr (liagmtnt p '>88) lulicuks 
the iionehiins etc of thi st sohl iry 1 m Hies (see 
liiltrnont \lt m leeks tom ix p hbi, 662), 
who h lel foigot that man is by n iture a gt ntk and 
soei il anniiil avOpurro ^utrei irAiruoi Kairjpt 
pox 1 ht I i(>m supposes that because thev had 
lenomctd tht f^otls th v wt n possessed and toi 
mt ntt d 1 )V t vil dr inons 

10 S( t Jnh III ipudCvnl 1 vi p 20b 1 viii p 
2) 2(12 \oupeistutt siyshe tliose ht it tie s 

who ek> lul inonin the dt ad mm pit cist Iv in the 
w iv wnieli vt ii appi At He shows himst If 1 tol 
e 1 ihit rht oJogim 1 ut ht m iint 11ns th it the C hi is* 
tun liinitv IS not d«iiv«d fiom ilic di/etime of 

Bull of ft SUS OI of \Iosts 

M I il)inms (>i It Pirentih c q ley p 2^2 
etc ( It g \ iznn/t ri Or it 111 p (>i lump \ it 
Sophist in \I iMiiio p BB y , edit Comiiielin 
I )0* j 

I 2 \ modt in philt sf pht 1 Ii i lOst iiiouslv com- 

p lie el I he tlifk le nt t)[K i itu n of tht 1 in md polv- 
theisiij with I t. ml to th dt iiht 01 ecnvieiion 
which tiev j>i ) Im in iht h im m mind Ste 
lln IK s 1 ssivs \ >1 11 p J44 in dvo edit 

I 7 

i^ lilt Id I tl nt dit 1 1 mdt u in Itilv iho it 
tht I n > I i tl St t n 1 Puint w u lit inirult of 
C ' uieh I t 111 (1 viigii 01 mm m whoekiitdhtr 
flint 1 V elis^i It iiu ihi giavii iiicnkstv t 1 the K 
run f itlit s IS attested b\ i el n* cl witnesses 
Ihtii evideiut isvolKeUd In Diiktnheich (id 
Sihnin Itiheinn \vi n kut wt m iv tybseivt 
ihil livv (\\i\ 141 ''Inks ovei the limsution 

with diseieec mibignitv 

1 4 I c innot rtf I am fioin ti mseiibmg th c m- 
pliHif il wt ids ti |nli in ft i '>t 1 Kti rats iroXtai 
TUT'citii ^aWt ra 1 laira yj 01 rot 1 ritv k 
Cp to \fri\afiu df lu pti lytts 5f tiiSf tP f3\trft 
Or It V p ibi Juhm hkt w se dteliits Ins inm 
Ixhifinllu m/Z/J the holv shield whichdiopped 
fioin hciven on tin Qu iinal hill and pities the 
sti HIM hhndiie SNot iIk (hiistiins whoinekiitd 
the if i to tin St eekstiil liophus \piid Cvill 1 

M p 104 
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15. See the principles of allegory, in Julian 
(Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His reasoning is less ab¬ 
surd than that of some modern theologians, who 
assert that an extravagant or contradictory doc¬ 
trine must be divine, since no man alive could have 
tliought of inventing it. 

16. Eunapius has made these sophists the sub¬ 
ject of a partial and fanatical history; and the 
learned Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217- 
303) has employed much labour to illustrate their 
obscure lives and incomprehensible doctrines. 

17. Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the 
most fervent and enthusiastic devotion; and trem¬ 
bles lest he should betray too much of these holy 
mysteries, which the profane might deride with an 
impious Sardonic la\tgh. 

18. See the fifth oiation of Julian. But all the 
allegories which ever issued from the Platonic 
school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on 
the same extraordinary subject. 'I’hc transition of 
Atys from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a 
man with pity, an eunuch with despair. 

19. The true religion of Julian may be deduced 
fiom the Caesars, p. 308, with Spanheim’s notes 
and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, I. ii. 
p. 57, 58; and especially from the theological ora¬ 
tion in Solem Regem, p. 130-158, addressed, in 
the confidence of friendship, to the pra*fect Sallust. 

20. Julian adopts this gross conception by ascrib¬ 

ing it to his favourite Marcus Antoninus (Csesares, 
p. 333). The Stoics and Platonists hesitated be¬ 
tween the analogy of bodies and the purity of 
spirits; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the 
whimsical fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that 
an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, 
etc. , 

21. IlNiov \ky<t)f t 6 AyaX/xa Kal Kal 

itfjfovUf Kai iiyadotpyov rod vorirov varpo^. Julian, 
Epist. li. [p. 434]. In another place (apud Cyril. 1. 
ii. p. 69) he calls tlu* sun God, and the throne of 
God. Julian believed the Platonieian Trinity; and 
only blames the Christians for prch'rring a mortal 
to an immortal Logos. 

22. 1 he sophists of Eunapius perform as many 
miracles as the saints of the desert; and the only 
circumstance in their favour is, that they are of a 
less gloomy complexion. Instead of devils with 
horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of 
love, Eros and Anteros, from two adjacent foun¬ 
tains. I’wo beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their father, and retired 
at his command. P. 26, 27. 

23. The dexterous management of these soph¬ 
ists, who played their credulous pupil into each 
other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapius [in Max¬ 
imo, p. 85 srqq., ed. Commel.] with unsuspecting 
simplicity. The AbW* de la Blfterie understands, 
and neatly descrilx*s, the whole comedy. (Vie dc 
Julian, p. 61-67.) 

24. When Julian, in a momentary panic, made 


the sign of the cross, the demons instantly disap¬ 
peared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71). Gregory sup¬ 
poses that they w'cre frightened, but the priests 
declared that they were indignant. The reader, 
according to the measure of his faith, will deter¬ 
mine this profound question. 

25. A dark and distant view of the terrors and 
joys of initiation is shown by Dion Chrysostom, 
I’hemistius, Proclus, and Stobjrus. The learned 
author of the Divine Lc'gation has exhibited their 
words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 280, edit. 1765), 
which he dexterously or forcibly applies to his own 
hypothesis. 

26. Julian's modesty confined him to obscure 
and oi'casional hints: but Libanius expatiates with 
pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious 
hero. (Legat. ad. Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Par¬ 
ental. c. Ixxxiii. p. 309, 310.) 

27. Libanius, Oiat. P^irent. c. x. p. 233, 234. 
Gallus had some reason to suspect the secret apos¬ 
tasy of his In other; and in a letter, which may be 
received as geniune, he exiiorts Julian to adhere to 
the religion of their am fetors; an argument wlikh, 
as it should seem, was not yet perftttly ripe. Sec 
Julian. Op. p. 454 [ed. Spanheim, Lips. 1696], 
and Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 141. 

28. Gregory (iii. p. 50), with inhuman zeal, 

censuiTs CiOnstantiiis for sparing the infant apos¬ 
tate (kcimcs HisFirneh translator (p. 2G3) 

cautiouslv observes that sue h expressions must not 
Ix' prises A la lettre. 

2Q. Libanius, Orat. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 

30. Fabiiciiis (Bibliotli. Gr.re. 1 . v. c. viii. 

88 qo) and J..arcUu‘r (Heathen 'Icstimonies, vol. 
iv. p. 44 47) have accurately compiled all that 
can now l)e discovered of Julian's work against the 
Chi ibtians. 

31. Alxiut seventy years after the death of Julian 
he «*x<‘cuted a task which had bc'cn feebly attempt¬ 
ed by Philip of Side, a prolix and conteinptiblt 
writer. Lvrn the work of Cyril has not entirely sat¬ 
isfied the most favourable judges: and the Abbe ilf 
la Hleterie (Prf*face a I'Hist. de Jovien, p. 30, 32) 
wishes that some thfolottini phlosophe (a strange 
centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

32. Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313), 
who has been suspected of assisting his friend, pii - 
fers this divine vindication (Orat. ix. in ncceiii 
Julian, p. 257, edit. Morel.) to the writings of Poi- 
phyry. His judgment may bt' arraigni'd (Socrutts, 
1 . iii. c. 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flat- 
tciy to a dead prince. 

33. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) 
has eloquently explained the tolerating principles 
and condurt of his Im|x:rial friend. In a very le- 
niarkablc epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian 
himself (Epist. Iii. [p. 43b]) professes his modera¬ 
tion, and betrays his zeal, which is acknowledge d 
by Ainmianus and exposed by Gregory. (Orat. iii. 
p. 72.) 

34. In Greece the temples of Minerva were 
opened by his express command, before the death 
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of Constantius (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. 
280); and Julian declares himself a Pagan in his 
public manifesto to the Athenians. Thb unques¬ 
tionable evidence may correct the hasty assertion 
of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constanti¬ 
nople to Ixj the place where he discovered his at¬ 
tachment to the gods. 

35. Ammianus, xxii. 5. Sozomcn, 1 . v. c. 5. Bes- 
tia moritur, tranquillitas redit. . . omnes cpiscopi 
qui dc propriis sedibus fuerant exterminati per in- 
dulgentiam novi principis ad ccclesias rcdcunt. 
Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, tom. ii. p. 143 [tom. 
ii. p. 191, ed. Vallars.]. Optatus accuses the Dona- 
tists for owing their safety to an apostate (1. ii. c. 
i6, p. 36, 37, edit. Ihipin). 

36. 'riic tvstoration of tlic Pagan worship is dc- 
scril)ed by Julian (Misopogon, p. 346), Libaniiis 
(Oral. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287, and Orat. O^n- 
sular. ad Julian, p. 245, 246, edit. Morel.), Ainmi- 
anus (xxii. 12), and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. 
p. 121). These writers agree in the essential, and 
even minute, facts; but the different lights in 
which they view the extreme devotion of Julian 
arc expressive of the gradations of sclf-appiause, 
passior*»*e admiration, mild reproof, and partial 
invective. 

37. See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. Ixiii,, and a 
long and curious fragment, without beginning or 
end (p. 2O8 305). I he supreme pontiff derides the 
Mosaic history and the Christian discipline, ptc- 
fers the (ireek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and 
palliah's, with the skill of a Jesuit, the relative wor¬ 
ship of images. 

38. 'I'he e.xultation of Julian (p. 301) that these 
impious sects, and even their writings, arc extin¬ 
guished, may be consistent cntiugh v^ith the sacer¬ 
dotal character; but it is unworthy of a philosopher 
to wish that any opinions and arguments the most 
repugnant to his own should be concealed from 
the knowledge of mankind. 

39. Yet he insinuates that the Christians, under 
the pretence of charity, inwipled children fiom 
their religion and parents, conveyed them on ship¬ 
board, and devoted those victims to a life of pov- 
eity or servitude in a remote country (p. 305). 
I lad the charge Ix'cn provi*d, it was his duly not to 
complain but to punish. 

40. Gregoi*y Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, 
and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 102, etc.). 
He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and 
amiisc's himself with inquiring what lessons, mural 
or theological, could be extracted from the Gre¬ 
cian fables. 

41. Hr accuses one of his pontiffs of a st'cret con¬ 
federacy with the Christian bishops and presby¬ 
ters (Epist. Ixii.). Op&p otp iroW-^v fjih 6 \iy(»>pLap 
ovtrav ifniv irp6s roin dtovi ; and again, “fipeLs Si ourcj 

etc. Epist. ixiii. 

42. He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess 
of Cc;res, who had bc*en twice as constant as Pen- 
dope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the 
Phrygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian. Epist. xxi. 


[p* 3 ® 9 ])' He applauds the firmness of Sopatcr of 
Hiera]x>lis, who had been repeatedly pres.sed by 
Constantius and Gallus to apostatise (Epist. xxvii. 
p. 401). 

43. *0 Si vofilj^ojv X67ou$ re Kal 6 eu)P 2 cpd. 

Orat. Parent, c. 77, p. 302. The same sentiment is 
frequently inculcated by Julian, Libanius, and the 
rest of their party. 

44. l‘hc curiosity and credulity of the emperor, 
who tried every mo<je of divination, are fairly ex¬ 
posed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

45. Julian. EpLst. xxxvJii. Three other epistles 
(xv. xvi. xxxix.), in the same style of friendship 
and confidence, arc addressed to the philosopher 
Maximus. 

46. Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in 
Chiysantliio, p. 147, 148 [p. 94^77- and 191 sgq., 
cd. Ck^mm.]) has minutely related these anecdotes, 
which he conceives to l)e the most important 
events of the age. Yet he fairly conft sses the frailty 
of Maximus. His reception at Constantinople is 
described by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 76, p. 301) 
and Ammianus (xxii. 7). 

47. Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, 
was created high-priest of the province. His cau¬ 
tious and tempt*rate use of power s<*cured him 
after the revolution: and he lived in peace; while 
Maximus, Priscus, etc., were pcrs<*ruted by the 
Christian ministers. Sec the adventures of those 
fanatic sophists, collected by Bnickcr, tom. ii. p. 
281 293. 

48. See Libanius (Oral. Parent, c. 100, 101, p. 
324, 325, 32b) and Eunapius (Vit. Sophist, in Pro- 
leresio, p. 12G [p. ibo, cd. Comm.]). Some stu¬ 
dents, wliosc expectations perhaps were groundless 
or extravagant, retired in distrust (Greg. Naz. 
Orat. iv. p. 120). It is .strange that we should not 
be able to contradict the title of one of 1 illemont's 
chapters tllist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. c,6o), 
‘T.a Cour de Julicn est pleine dc philosophes ct dc 
gens fxTdus.’* 

49. Lhuler the reign of Louis XI\\ his subjects 
of ev<Ty rank aspired to the glorious title of Con- 
veftifseuTy expn'ssivc of tin ir zeal and success in 
making proselytes. The word and the idea are 
growing obsolete in France; may they never l>c 
inlrodutcil into England! 

50. See the strong expR'.ssions of Libanius, which 
were probably tliosc of Julian himself (Orat. Pa¬ 
rent. c. 59, p. 2R5). 

51. When (rregory Nazianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) 
is dt siroiis to magnify the Christian firmness of his 
brother C;rsarius, physician to the Imperial court, 
he owns that Ca-sarius disputed with a formidable 
adversary, iroXep ip dTrXois, koI piyop ip Xo^uip Setpd- 
TijTi. In his invectives he scarcely allows any share 
of wit or courage to the apostate. 

52. Julian. Epist. xxxviii. [p. 415]. .Ammianus, 
xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies parne singulos milites car- 
nis distentiore saginA victitantes incultius, potus- 
que avidilate correpti, humeris impe^iti transeim- 
tium per platCcis, ex publicis at'dibus ... ad sua di- 
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vcrsoria portarentur. The devout prince and the 
indignant historian describe the same scene; and 
in Illyricum or Antioch similar causes must have 
produced similar effects. 

53. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxxi. Ixxxii. p. 307, 
308), irepi TavTfjv rijp airov6-^p, oIk iLppov/xai vXovtop 
avriKthaOai /xkyav. I'hc sophist owns and justifies 
the expease of these military conversions. 

54. Julian’s epistle (xxv.) is addressed to the 
community of the Jews. Aldus (V'cnct. 149Q) has 
branded it with an ci yviiaws ; but this stigma is justly 
removed by the subsequent editors, Petavius and 
Spanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen 
(I. V. c. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by 
Gregory (Orat. iv. p. in), and by Julian himsedf 
(Fragment, p. 295). 

55. 'Ihe Misnah denounced death against those 
who abandoned the foundation. 'Fhc judgment of 
zeal IS explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 
161, 162, edit. fol. London, 1672) and Basnage 
(Hist, des Juife, tom. viii. p. 120). Constantine 
made a law to protect Christian converts from 
Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1 . xvi. tit. viii. leg. i. Godc- 
froy, tom. vi. p. 215. 

56. Et interea (during the civil war of Magnen- 
tius) Juda-orum st'ditio, qui Patricium nefarie in 
regni speciem sustulerunt, oppressa. Aurelius Vic¬ 
tor, in Constantio, c. xlii. .Ve rillemonl. Hist, des 
Ernpt'reurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 

57. The city and synagogue of 'Fiberias arc cu¬ 
riously described by Reland, Palcstin. tom. ii. p. 
1036-1042. 

58. Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the 
Jews under Constantine and his successors (tom. 
viii. c. iv. p. 111-153). 

59. Keland (Palcstin. 1 . i. p. 309, 390, 1 . iii. p. 
838) desciibcs, with learning and p^uspic uity, Je¬ 
rusalem and the face of the adjacent countiy. 

60. I have consulted a rare and curious treatise 
of M. d’Anviile (sur TAncienne Jerusalem, Pans, 
1747, p. 75). 'Fhe circumference of the ancient city 
(Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. 1 . ix. c. 3f)) was 27 
stadia, or 2330 tones. A plan taken on the spot as¬ 
signs no more than 1980 for the modern town. 1 he 
circuit is defined by natural landmarks, which 
cannot be mistaken or removed. 

61. See two curious passages in jerom (tom. i. p. 
102, tom. vi. p. 315). and the ample details of 
Tillemont (Hist, des Emp-reurs, tom. i. p. 569, 
tom. ii. p. 289, 294, 4to. edition). 

62. Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1 . iii. c. 23-47, 
51-53. 'Fhc emperor likewise built chuichcs at 
Bethlehem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of 
Mambre. 'Fhe holy sepulchre is described by San- 
dys ('I ravels, p. 125 -133), and curiously delineated 
by Le Bruyn (Voyage au I^-evant, p. 288 29b). 

63. 'Fhc Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem 
was composed in the year 333, for the uje of pil¬ 
grims; among whom Jerom (tom. i. p. 12b) men¬ 
tions the Britons and the Indians, 'i'hc cause's of 
this superstitious fashion arc discussed in the 


learned and judicious preface of Wesseling (Itin- 
crar. p. 537-545)- 

64. Cicero (de Finibus. v. i) has beautifully ex¬ 
pressed the common sense of mankind. 

65. Baronins (Annal. Eccles. a . d . 326, No. 42- 
50) and Fillemont (M^m. £ccl6s. tom. vii. p. 8- 
16) are the historians and champions of the mirac¬ 
ulous invention of the cross, under the reign of C’*on- 
staiitine. 'Fheir oldest witnesses arc Paulinus, Sul- 
picius wSeverus, Ruhnus, Ambrose, and p<*rhaps 
Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of £us('bius and 
the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those* who 
think, p<*rplexcs those who Ixrlieve. See Joi tin’s 
sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

bb. 'Fhis multiplication is asserted by Paulinus 
(Epist. xxxvi.; s<.e Dupin. Bibliot. Ectlf'S. tom. iii. 
p. 149), who seems to have improved a ihetoneal 
flourish of Cyiil into a real fact. 'Ihe same supei- 
natuial piivilege must have lx*en communicated 
to the Virgin's milk (l‘>asmi OpcTa, tom. i. p. 778, 
LugeJ. Batav. 1703, in Coilocp de Pciegrinat. Ri- 
ligionis ergo), saints’ hc'ads, etc., and othei relics, 
which are repeated in so many cliflewnt ehiiii li»*s. 

67. Ji'i'om (tom. i. p. 103), who resided in the 
neighbouiiiig village of Bethlehem, desciibes the 
vices of Jt rusalein fiom Ins peisonal c \jk rien< e. 

b8. Gic'goi. Nvssi n. apud \Ves.st line, p. 3-50. 
The whole c'pisth , which condemns c*ith<*r the us*' 
or the abuse ol rt ligious pilgi image, is painful to 
the catholic clisines, wliile it is di ar and famihai to 
our protestant poltmiu s. 

bc). He ic'noiinci d his oithociox cjnlination, olh- 
ciatc d as a deacon, and was ri-oidained bv the 
hands of the* \i iaiT't. Hut (l>i il aftc'i wauls c h.ingc d 
with the times, and piudcntly eonformed to tiie 
Nicene laith. 1 ill* mont (Mem. Lee l*'s. tom. \iii.), 
who treats his meiiioi> with teiidr’rn* ss and le- 
S|xet, has thiowii his viitiu's into the text, and his 
f.tulis into the notes, in detent obstuiily, at the 
end of the volume. 

70. liTUM'tii sin memoriani magnitudine ofx iimi 
gestiens piopagate. Ammian. xxiii. i. 'Ihe temple 
of Jerusalem had been lamoiis even among the 
Genlilc-s. fhty had manv temples in each c il> (at 
.Siehem five, at Caza eight, at Rome four hundred 
and tvvent>'foiir); but the w'ealth and religion «il 
the Jewish nation was centred in one spot. 

71. Ihe seeiet intentions of Julian are irveaK d 
by the late bishop of (Iloucesler, the learned and 
dogmatic Warburton; w'ho, with the authoiity ol a 
theologian, jircsciibe.s the motives and conduct ol 
the Suprem*' Ik-ing- '1 he disc oiirsc entitl'd Juliui 
(2ntl edition, London, 1751) is strongly maiked 
with all the pc'ciiliarities which are iinpiiled to th* 
VVarburtonian sc hcxil. 

72. I shelter myse lf behind Maimoiiides, Mai- 
shani, Spcnec'r, Ck're, Warburton, cle., who 
have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehcjod of some su))erstitious divines. See Divin* 
l.Z'gation, vol. iv. p. 25, etc. 

73. Julian (Iragmcnt. p. 293) respectfully styles 
him ptya% Oiost ancl mentions him elsewhere (Epist. 
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Ixiii.) with still higher n*verrnce. He doubly con¬ 
demns the Christians, for believing and for re¬ 
nouncing the religion of the Jews. 'I'heir Deity was 
a trufy but not the on/y, God. Apud Cyril. I. ix. p. 

74. I Kings viii. 63. 2 Chroni<*Ies vii. 5. Joseph. 
Antiquitat. Judaic. 1 . viii. c. 4 [§5], p. 431, edit. 
Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so many 
hecatombs might Ije inconvenient, Liglitloot, the 
Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le 
Clere (ad loca) is bold enough to suspec t the fidel¬ 
ity of the numlwrs. 

73. Julian, Kpist. xxix. xxx. fp. 402, ^77.] La 
Bl(*terie has neglected to translate the sc‘Cond of 
these' epistles. 

7b. S<'e th<‘ zeal and impatience of the Jews in 
Ciregory Na/ianzen (Orat. iv. p. iii) ancl Theo- 
doret (1. iii. c. 20). 

77. Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died 
A.D. (344. 'This great mosque covers the whole con¬ 
secrated ground of the Jewish temple, and con¬ 
stitutes almost a sejuare of 760 /oi.cr, or one Roman 
mile, in circumference. Sc-c d’Anviile, Jerusalem, 
p. iV 

78. Ammianus records the consuls of the year 
363, b''fnre he picx'e<*ds to mention the thoughts of 
Julian, lemplum . . . instaurare sumplibus 

h'it immodicis. Waiburton has a sec ret wish to an- 
tiei[)ate the design; but he must have unde!st(X3d, 
fiom former examples, that the* <'\c*t ution of such a 
\\()ik would have demanded many years. 

70. 1 he subsequent witnesses, SexMates, Sozo- 
incm, 'l'h<*odon-t. Phi lost orgius, etc., add contra¬ 
dictions rather than authority. Compare the ob¬ 
jections of Basn.'igc (Hist, des Juifs, tom. \iii. p. 
r57 I<38) with Warburton's answers (Julian, p. 
174 238). 'J he bishop has ingcnicjusly explained 
the miraculous cross* s vvhii h apjx*arcd on the gar¬ 
ments of the six-etators by a similar iiistaiict and 
the natural clTects C3f lightning. 

80. Aiiibros, tom. ii. J.pist. xl. p. edit. Bcm- 
edictin. He composed this fanatic episth- (a.d. 388) 
to justify a bishop who had Iven condemned by 
the eivil inagisiiate for i)urning a synagogue. 

81. ChiN.sostom, tom. i. p. 380, advei'S. Ju<la*os 
et Gc iucs [c. 1(3], tom. ii. p. 574, de Sto. IkibNla \c, 
2.2 1 , edit. Montfaueon. 1 have followed the com¬ 
mon and natural su{)posilion; but the learned 
Bc-ncdictine, who dates the composition of thc*sc 
sermons in the year 383, is confident they were 
never pronounced from tlie pulpit. 

82. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. Td 
6k ovv vfpiPdrjTov vaai Oavpa Kal oifbk tois dOioi, U'rois 
i-Trurroifievov, \t^u3v ip\6iJiat. 

83. Ainmian. xxiii. 1. Cum itaque rc-i fortiler 
instaret Alypius, juvar<‘tque provincia* rector, me- 
tuendi globi ilammarum prop*' fundamenia eie- 
bris assultibus crumpentes feccre lc 3 cuin exustis 
aliquoties operantibus inacecssuin; hoeque lundo 
cleinento destinatius rcpcllente, cessavit inceptuin. 
Warburton labours (p. 60- 90) to extort a confc'S- 
sion of the miracle from the moutlis of Julian and 


Libanius, and to employ the evidence of a rabbi 
who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses 
can only be; n-ceived by a very favourable judge. 

84. Dr. I .ardner, perhaps alone of the Christian 
critics, presumes to doubt the truth of this famous 
miiacle (Jewish and Heathen 'J cstimonies, vol. iv. 
p. 47-71). '1 he silence of Jerom would lead to a 
suspicion that the same story which was celebrated 
at a distance might lx* despised on the spot. 

83. (ireg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this law was 
confiimed by the invariable practice of Julian 
himself. Warburton has justly observed ^'p. 3'‘,) 
that the Piatonists believed in the mysteiious vir¬ 
tue of words; and Julian’s dislike for the name of 
Christ might pn3cr*ed from supc'rstition as well as 
from eonteiript. 

8(). I ragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the 
puipia PaAiXoIaiP (Lpist. vii.) and so far losc's sight 
of the piinciples of toleration as to wish (Kpist. 
xlii. Ip. 424]) iLKovrai iatrOai. 

87. ()v yap poL OipLS kart Kopi^kptv ^ kXcaiptiv 
Avtpa^, ol K€ d^oiaiu air€xOi»}VT* aSauaTOLULV. 

'Ihc^'^e two lines, which Julian has changed and 
{xivcitcd in tlie true spirit of a bigot (Cpist. xlix. 
[p. 432] >, are taken from the sp<‘ech of /Eolus, when 
he refuse s to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds 
(Odv-iS. \. 73). Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. lix. p. 
280; attempts to justify this partial behaviour by 
an apology, in which persecution peeps through 
the masl: of candour. 

88. Ihesc* laws, which affected the clergy, may 
lx* fouml in the slight hints of Julian himself (Kpist. 
Iii. tp- 4'Vb sqq.])y in the vague declamations of 
Gn eoiy (Oral. iii. p. 8(), 87), and in the positive 
assiitions of Sozomen (I. v. c. 5). 

8q. Inclemens . . . peuenni obrurndum sileniio. 
Ammian. x\ii. 10, xxv. 3. 

go. I he edict itself, which is still extant among 
the epi'-les of Julian (xlii. Ip. 422^,), may lx* com¬ 
pared » .ill th<* loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. 
iii. p. Ob), 'lillemont (Mem. EceJes. toin. vii. p. 
1201 i2*)4) has collected the sec ining differences 
of ancients aiul moderns. They mav be ea.sily rec- 
oneikd. 'I he C’-hriutians vveie iheitly forbid to 
teaeli, ihe> were forbid to learn; since 

thev would nc3t frequent the schools of the Pagans. 

Qi. C^ode.x iheodos. 1. -\iii. lit. iii. de medicis et 
piof< ssoi ibus, leg. J ^.published the 17th of June, 
received, at Spolcto in Italv, the 2qth of Jul>, a.u. 
with (jodefioy's Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31. 

92. Oiosius celebrates their disinterested resolu¬ 
tion: Sicut a -iiajoribus nostiis comjx'rtum hal3c- 
iiuis, oinnes ubique piopemodum . . . oificiuin 
quain fidcni descRTC maluerunt, vii. 30. Pro.erc- 
sius, a Chri.stian sophist, refused to accept the 
partial favour of the enijM-ror. HiiTonyin. in Chron. 
p. 183, edit. Sealiger [tom. viii. p. 805, ed. \'al- 
lars.]. Kunapius in Proa resio, p. 126 [p. 160, cd. 
Comm.]. 

93. They had recourse to the expedient of com¬ 
posing books for their ow'n schools. Within a few 
months Apollinaris produced his Christian imita- 
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tions of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv. books), 
Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen 
is satisfied that they equalled, or excelled, the 
originals. 

94. It was the instruction of Julian to his magis¬ 
trates (Epist. vii.) irporinSurOai tikvToi rods OtotrtfitU 
KoX irdvv 4 nitd Stlv, Sozomen ( 1 . v. c. 18) and Soc¬ 
rates (1. hi. c. 13) must be reduced to the standard 
of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to ex¬ 
aggeration, but more restrained by the actual 
knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

95. ^ 1704 ’ Sibdvs KoX 6 i 5 dvs. Libanius, 

Orat. Parent, c. 88, p. 314. 

96. Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, 
1 . iii. c. 14. Theodoret, 1 . iii. c. 6. Some drawback 
may however be allowed for the violence of their 
zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 

97. If we compare the gentle language of Li¬ 
banius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286) with the pas¬ 
sionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat, iii. p. 86, 
87), we may find it difficult to persuade out selves 
that the two orators are really describing the same 
events. 

98. Restan, or Arcthusa, at the equal distance of 
sixteen miles between Emesa {Hems) and Epiphania 
{Hamath), was founded, or at least named, by Se- 
leucus Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the 
year of Rome 685, according to the medals of 
the citv. In the decline of the Scleucidcs, Emesa 
and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab Sainp- 
siceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, 
were not extinguished in the reign of Vespasian. 
Sec dWnvillc’s Maps and Geographic Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesscling, Itineraria, p. 188; 
and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon., p. 80, 4B1, 
4 « 2 . 

99. Sozomen, 1 . v. c. 10. It is surprising that 
Gregory and Theodoret should suppress a circum¬ 
stance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced 
the religious meiit of the confessor. 

100. The suHerings and constancy of Mark, 

which Gregory has so tragically painted (Orat. iii. 
p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable 
and reluctant evidence of Libanius. MapKos ckcIi'os 
jcpc/xd/Li£i^OT, k€lI fiaaTLyobfifvoSf Kal rod iru)yo)voi avrio 
TiWofikvov, xdvra kueyk^v vvp kari 

TttK TifjLttZst kSLu <t>ap§ xov, xfpifidxv^os ebOvi. Epist. 

P- 350* 35 ^' Edit. Wolf. Ainstel. 1738. 

101. llcpiMdx^Tos, certatim cum sibi (Christiani) 
vindicant. It is thus that La Croze and Wolfius (ad 
loc.) have explained a Greek word whose true sig¬ 
nification had been mistaken by former inter¬ 
preters, and even by Lc Clerc (Bibliothequc An¬ 
cienne et Moderne, tom. iii. p. 371). Yet Tillemont 
is strangely puzzled to understand (M6m. Ecclf*s. 
tom. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodon-t could 
mistake a Semi-Arian bishop for a saint. 

102. See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. 
Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 90, 91). Libanius intercedes 
for a similar offender, lest they should find many 
Marks; yet he allows that, if Orion had secreted 
the consecrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the 


punishment of Marsyas—to be flayed alive (Epist. 
730. P- 349 - 35 >). 

103. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90) is satisfied that, 
by saving the apostate, Mark had deserved still 
more than he had suffered. 

104. T'hc grove and temple of Daphne arc de¬ 
scribed by Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. io8g, 1030, edit. Am- 
stel. 1707 tp. 750, ed. Casaub.l), Libanius (Naenia, 

р. 185-188; Antiochic. Orat. xi. p. 380, 381 [ed. 
Morell. 1627]), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 19). Wes- 
S(.‘ling (Itinerar. p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. 
August p. 64) illustrate this curious subject. 

105. Simulacrum in eo Olympiad Jovis imita- 
menti a^quiparans miignitudinem. Ainmian. xxii. 
13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and 
his bulk was consc'quently equal to that of a thou¬ 
sand men. Sec a curious Aiemotre of the Abb6 Ge- 
doyn (Acadf-mic des Insc'iiptions, loin. ix. p. 198.) 

106. Hadrian read the histoiy of his future foi- 
tums on a leaf diptxxl in the Castalian stream; a 
trick which, accotcling to the physician V'andale 
(de Oraculis, p. 281, 282), might lx* easily per¬ 
formed by chemical pu parations. '1 he emp<*ior 
stopfX'd the souice ol sucli clangeioiis know'ledgr, 
which was again ojx'ned by the devout curiositv 
of Julian. 

107. It WMS purchased, a.i>. 44, in the year 92 of 

the era of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. Syio-Maced. p 
139-174) for the teim of ninety Olympiads. But 
the Olympic games of Antioch were not tcgul.ii 1 \ 
celt brati d till the it ign of Coiiimodiis. See tin 
curious details in the (’hionicle of John Malala 
(torn. i. p. 291, 320, 372 381 ftd. Oxon.; p. 223. 
218, anti 28^ , ed. Bonn.]), a writer whose 

meiit and authority die confined within the limits 
of his native c ity. 

108. Fifurn talents of gold, bequeathed by S»)- 
sibius, who died in lh< n ign of Augustus. T'he tlu - 
atncaJ nieiits of the Syiian cities, in the age ot 
Constantine, are compared in the Expositio tofius 
Mundi, p. 6 (Hudson, (Jeograph. Minor, torn. 111 ) 

loq. Aviilio Cassio Syriacas legiones derli Ju\- 
uri /1 dilfluentt s et Daphrmts iiioiibus. T ht se aie tl)( 
worth of the ernp<*ror M.uous Antoninus, in an 
original letter previved !)y his biogiapher in Hist 
August, p. 41 [Videat. Gallic, in Vila Avid. Gass 

с. 6]. Cassiiis dismissed or punished every soltln i 
who was seen at Daphne. 

no. Aliquantuin agrorum Daphnensibiis dedit 
{Pompry), quo luCus ibi spatiosior fieret; deleciatii'' 
amnenitate locietaqiiaruin abundantiA. Eutropius. 
vi. 14 [i i]. Sextus Rufus, de Provinciis, c. 16. 

111. Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovd*- 
his own charact^^r with that naivrte^ that uncon¬ 
scious simplicity, W'hit h alw'ays constitutes gcnuuie 
humour. 

112. Babylas ii named by Eusebius in the siu- 
cession of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. liccle.s 1 
vi. c. 29, 39). Hii triumph over two emperors 
first fabulous, the second historical) is difru.s< Iv 
celebrated by Chrysostom (torn. it. p. 536 - 577 » 
edit. Montfaucon). T'illcmont (M^m. Eccl^s. tom- 
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iii. part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes almost a 
sceptic. 

113. Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who 
love relics, exult in the confession of Julian (Mis- 
opogon, p. 361) and Libanius (Narnia, p. 185) 
that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of one 
dead man. Yet Ammianus (xxii. 12) clears and 
purifies the whole ground, according to the rites 
which the Athenians formerly practised in the isle 
of l>clos. 

114. Julian (in Misopijgon, p. 361) rather in¬ 
sinuates than affirms their guilt. Ammianus (xxii. 
13) treats the imputation as levissimus rumor, and 
relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

i*5« Quo tarn atroci casQ repente consumpto, 
ad id usque imperatoris ira provexit, ut qua*s- 
tiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian 
blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), 
ct majorem ecclesiain Antiuriiia; claudi. [Amm. I. 
c.] 'f'his interdiction was performed with some cir¬ 
cumstances of indignity and profanation: and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian’s 
uncle, is related with much su(x;rslitious compla¬ 
cency by the Abb6 de la Bl^terie, Vic de Julien, p. 
362-369. 

11 o. bcsidi s the ecclesiastical historians, who 
arc more or less to be susp-cted, we may allege the 
passion of St, Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of 
Ruinart, p. 591. 'I’he complaint of Julian gives it 
an original and authentic air. 

117. Julian. Misupogon, p. 361. 

118. See Gregory Naxianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). 
Sozomen (1. v. c. q) may be considered as an orig¬ 
inal, though not impartial, witness. He was a 
native of Gaza, and had conversed with the con¬ 
fessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to 
the age of an hundred (1. vii. c. 28). Pliilostorgius 
(1. vii. c. 4, with CJodefroy’s Dissertations, p. 284) 
adds some tragic circumstances of (Christians who 
were /i/ero/(y sacrificed at the altai's of the gods, etc. 

119. The life and death of George of Cappa¬ 
docia are dcscrilx*d by .Viiiinianiis (wii. 11), Greg¬ 
ory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 3B2, 385, 389, 390), 
and Epiphanius (H.rrch. Ixxvi. [p. 912, ed. Paris, 
1622]). I’he invectives of the two saints might not 
deserve much cTcdit, unless they wen* confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 

120. After the massacre of George, the emperor 
Julian repeatedly s<'nt orilei's to prcsei ve the library 
for his own use, and to torture the slaves who 
might be suspected of secreting any books. He 
praises the mei it of the. collection, from whence he 
had borrowi'd and transcriljed several manuacripts 
while he pursued his studies in Cappadex-ia. lie 
could wish indeed th;it the works of the (laliheans 
niight perish; but he requires an exact account 
even of those theological volumes, lest other tix*a- 
lises more yaluable should Ix' confoundeil in their 
loss. Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411]. 

121. Pliilostorgius, with cautious malice, insin¬ 
uates their guilt, *A 0 atfaolov yvosfj.rjtf orparif- 

yv<ro.i rijs irpd{ew$, 1. vii. c. 2. Godefioy, p. 267. 


122. Cineres projecit in marc, id metuens ut 
clamabat, nc, collectis supremis, aedes illis exstru- 
erentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione com- 
pulsi, pertulcrc cruciabiles poenas, adusque glori- 
osam mortem intemeratA fide progress!, et nunc 
Martyres appellantur. Ammian. xxii. ii. Epi¬ 
phanius proves to the Arians that George was not 
a martyr. 

123. Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 
303, edit. Dupin; and 'lillernont, Mem. Iktlcs. 
tom. vi. p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists ('lillc- 
monl, M(*m. Eccl(*s. torn. viii. p. 517, in 4to.) have 
in like manner usurjied the honours of catholic 
saints and martyrs. 

124. The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the 
Gregories, were ignorant of their holy companion. 
Pope Gelasius (a.d. 494), the first catholic who ac¬ 
knowledges St. George, places him among the 
martyrs “qui I>eo magis quam homiiiibiis noti 
sunt.” He rejects his Acts as the composition of 
heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of the spu- 
rioui Acts are still extant; and, through a cloud of 
fiction, wc may yet distinguish the combat w'hich 
St. CJeorge of Cappadocia sustained, in the pres¬ 
ence of Queen Alexandra, against the magician 
Athanasius. 

125. 'I'his transformation is not given as abso¬ 
lutely certain, but as extremely probable. See the 
Longucruana, tom. i. p. 194. 

126. A curious history of the worship of St. 
George, from the sixth century (when he was al¬ 
ready revi‘n*d in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, 
and at I'rcves in Gaul), might be extracted from 
Dr. Heylin (History of St. George, and edition, 
London, 1633, in 4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists 
(Act SS. Mens, .‘\pril. tom. iii. p. ioo-it)3b His 
fame and p<jpularity in Kuro|X*, and especially in 
England, ])r(x:eedc*(l from the Crusades. 

127 Julian. Epist. xliii. [p. 424.! 

128. Julian. Epist. .x. [p. 378.] He allowed his 
friends to assuage his anger. .Ammian. xxii. 11. 

12Q. Sec Athanas. ad Rufin. tom. ii. p. 40, 41; 
and Grc*g. Nazianzen, (^rai. xxi. p. 395, 396; who 
justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as 
much moi*e meritorious than his pia\eis, his fasts, 
his persecutions, etc. 

130. I have not leisure to follow the blind ob¬ 
stinacy of Lucifer t»f Cagliari. See his adventures in 
'rillemont (Mem. r.eclf*s. tom. \ii. p. 000-926 
and observe how the colour of the narrative insen¬ 
sibly changes, as the confessor b«*comes a schismatic. 

131. .\ssensiis est huic sentcnti.T Occidens, et, 
pt'r tain nccessariiiiii concilium, Satanair faucibus 
mundus crejjtus. 1 lie lively and arttul dialogue of 
Jeroin against the Lnciferian.s (tom. ii. p. 135-155 
[tom. ii. p. 193, ed. \'allars.’) exhibits an original 
picture of the eccle.siastieal policy of the times. 

132. Tillemont, who supposes that George was 
massacred in .\ugust, crowds the actions of .Atha¬ 
nasius into a narrow space (Mi^in. I’xcl^s. tom. viii. 
p. 360). .An original fragment, published by tlic 
^larquis MafTci, from the old Chapter Library 
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of Verona (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 
60-92), affords many impoitant dates, which arc 
authenticated by the computation of Egyptian 
months. 

133. *V 6 v tiiaphvy 6s h 6 \tiri<r€p 'KWrjvl^ait lir* ifwd, 
7vvatKas rStv kiricrrfijwv fiaiTTiaaL, diukiaOai. [Julian. 
Ep. vi. p. 376.J 1 have preserved the ambiguous 
sense of the last word, the ambiguity of a tyrant 
who wished to find or to create guilt. 

134. 'riie three epistles of Julian which explain 
his intentions and conduct with regard to Atha¬ 
nasius should be disposed in the following chtono- 
logical order, xwi. x. vi. See likewise (heg. Na/i- 
anzen, xxi. p. 303; Sozomen, 1 . v. c. 15; Socrates, 

1. iii. c. 14; Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 9; and lillemont, 
Mem. Ecch*s. tom. viii. p. 361-368, who has used 
some materials piep.tred by the Bollandists. 

135. See the fair confession of Gregoiy (Orat. 
iii. p. 61, 62). 

136. Hear the furious and absurd complaint of 
Optatus (de Schismat. Donatist. 1 . ii. c. 16, 17). 

137. Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. Qi, iv. p. 
133* He praise's the rioUrs of C.r.saiea, toItu^u 8 k 
tCjp fi6ya\o<f>V(ap Kal Oepfxup tis (vtrefieiap. See Sozu- 
men, 1 . v. 4, 11. Tilleinont (Mem. Fxtles. tom. vii. 
p. 649, 650) owns that their behaviour wms not 
dans Tordre commiin, but he is p<‘ifectlv satislw’d, 
as the great St. Basil always celebrated the 1 < .stival 
of these blessed martyrs. 


138. Julian determined a lawrsuit against the 
new Ciiristian city at Maiuma, the port of Gaza; 
and his .st'ntence, though it might be imputed 
to bigotry, was never reversed by his .successors. 
Sozomen, 1 . v. c. 3. Reland, Palestin. tom. ii. 
p. 791. 

139. Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. 
p. 114) pretends to speak from the information of 
Julian’s confidants, whom Orosius (vii. 30) could 
not have .seen. 

140. Gugory (Oiat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apos¬ 
tate with seciet satiifices of boys and giils; and 
positively adiims that the dead bodies W(‘re tin own 
into the Oiontes. See 'Fheodoret, I. iii. c. 26, 27; 
and the ciimvcx’al candour of the .\bW* de la Blf*- 
terie, Vic de Juhen, p. 351, 352. Yet conbrnpotary 
maliie could not impute to Julian the ttoops of 
martyrs, more especially in the West, which Ba¬ 
ronins so greedily swallows, and lillcniont so 
faintly rejects (Mem. Lccles. tom. vii. p. 1295- 

141. 1 he lesignation of (iiegory is truly edifving 
(Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Wt, when an cjIIkci of 
Julian att( nipttxl to sc-i/e the* chuu h ol Xa/ian/us, 
h<‘ would hav<' lost his hie if hr* h.id not yi< ltU*d to 
the zeal of the Inshop and [x ople (Orat. xix. j). 
30B). St'c the reller tions ol Ghiysostom, as they •lie 
alleged by 1 illernont (Mern. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 
373 )- 


Chapter XXIV 


1. See this fable or satire, p. 306 336 of the 
Leipzig edition of Julian’s work.s. 'I he Fn nc h ver¬ 
sion of the Icarncrl Ezekiel .Spaiihemi (Paris, 1O83) 
is coarse, languid, and correct; and his not(‘s, 
proofs, illustrations, etc., are piled on each other 
till they form a mass of 557 close-printed C|u«'iito 
pages. The Abb6 c\c la Bletcrie (Vie de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 241 -393) has more happily expressed 
the spirit, as well as the sense, of the ui iginal, which 
he illustrates w’ith some concise and curious notes. 

2. Spanheim (in his prefaci*) has most learnedly 
discussed the etymology, origin, resr'mblante, and 
disagreement of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, 
which was acted after th<* tragedy; and the Latin 
satires (from Satura), a rnistellaneoits composition, 
either in prose* or verse. But the C:.fsars of Julian 
arc of such an original cast, that the critic is ix*r- 
plexed to which class he should ascrilx' them. 

3. This mixed character of Silenus is finely 
painted in the sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

4. Every impartial reader must jx'rccive and 
condemn the partiality of Julian against his uncle 
Constantine and the Christian religion. On this 
occasion the interpreters aiv compelled, by a more 
sacred interest, to n‘nounce their allegiance, and 
to desert the cause of their author. 

5. Julian was secretly inclined to prefer .1 Greek 
to a Roman. But when he seriously compared a 


hero with a philosopher, he was sensible that man¬ 
kind had much gii ater obligations to Socrates 
chan to Alcxcind(‘i (Onii. ad 1 lu mistiurn, p. 2()t). 

6. Inde natiombus Indicis certatim cum clouis 
optimates niilt«*nlibus . . . ab usque Divls et Stmi- 
divis, Aniniian. xxii. 7. 'this island, to which the 
names of '1 apioban.i, Sercndib, «cnd Ceylon, have 
lx*cn .successively applied, iiiamfests how imper¬ 
fectly the seas and lands to the east of Cajx* Co¬ 
morin were known to the Romans, i. Under the 
leign of Clamhus, a Ireedinan, who farmed the 
customs of the Red Sea, w'as accidentally diiven 
by the winds upcjii this strange €md undiscovered 
loast: he conversed six months with the n.itives: 
and the king tjf Ceylon, w'ho heard for the first 
time ol the power and ju.stice of Rome, was per¬ 
suaded to s<-nd an embassy to the emfx'roi (IMin. 
Hist. Nat. vi. 24). 2. I he geogiaphers (and eveil 
Ptolemy; have inagnilicd above fiftci'n times the 
real siz.e of this new wot Id, w'hich they extended as 
far as the equator, and the neighbourhood of 
China. 

7. 'Fhe.si* emba.ssies had In'cn sent to CUinstantius. 
Ainmiaiius, who unwaiily deviates into gross flat¬ 
tery, must have forgotten the l(*ngth of the way, 
and the short duration of the reign of Julian. 

8. Gotluxs s.rfX' fallaces et periidos; hixstes qua*- 
rerc sc melioies aiebat: illis eniin suflicerc nierca- 
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tores Galatas per quos ubique sine conciitionis dis- 
criminc venumdantur. [Aminian. xxii. 7.] Within 
less than fifte.cn years these Ciothic slaves threat¬ 
ened and subdued th<‘ir masters. 

9. AlexaniliT reminds his rival Ca*sar, who dc- 
preciatf'd the fame and merit of an Asiatic victory, 
that Crassus and Antony had felt the Persian ar¬ 
rows; and that the Romans, in a war of three hun¬ 
dred years, had not yet subdued the sinj^le prov¬ 
ince of Mesjopotamia or Assyria (C.’e.sares, p. 324). 

10. The design of the Persian war is declared by 
Ammianiis (xxii. 7, 12), Libaniiis fOrat. Parent, 
c. 79, 80, p. 30fj, 306 [Fabric. Bihl. Cira*c. ed. 
Hamb. I7i-3l), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. i ij p. 158), and 
Socrates ( 1 . iii. c. 19). 

11. The Satire of Julian and the Homilies of .St. 
Chrysostom exhibit the same picture of Antiwh. 
"Ihe miniature which the Abbe de la Blf*terie has 
copied from thence (Vie dc Julian, p. 332) is ele¬ 
gant and corn'ct. 

12. Laodicea furnished charioteers; Tyre and 
Berytus, comedians; C;rsaiea, pantomimes: Heli- 
opidis, singers; Gaza, gladiators; Ascalon, wrest- 
leis; and Castabala, ropK*-dancers. See tlw Lxpo- 
sitio totius Mundi, p. b, in the third tome of Hud- 
son\s Mintjr (ier)graph<‘rs. 

13. XpiOtbv bk byairmfTts iroAioCxoi^ btfri 

Tov SiM, The people of Anticx'h ingeniously pro¬ 
fessed their attachment to the (.'hi Klhrist), and the 
h'nppn (C^onstantius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 3‘)7. 

14. I'he scliisrn of \nlioch, which lasted eighty- 
live years ( \.i). 330 41 3), was inllained, whih* Ju- 

11. m resided in that citv, by the indisiieet ordina¬ 
tion of Pauhiius. S<-e 1 illeniont. Mem. Krch's. tom. 
vii. p. 803 of the quarto edition (Pans, i7oi,etc.), 
which heiici-forw.ird I shall quote. 

15. Julian st.Ues three ddfen'iit proportions, of 
live, ten, or lifteen modit of wheat, f(3r <ine piece of 
gold, according to the degn-es of plenty ami scar¬ 
city (in Misopogon, p. 389). From this fact, and 
Ironi some coll.ifer.d examples, [ eonrliule that, 
iimler th<' successors of Oonstantim', the inoilerate 
price of vvlieat was about thirty-two shillings the 
I'inglish qu.irter, which is equal to the aveiage 
price of the si\ty-loux first years of (h<' present cen- 
liiiv. See Arbutlimit’s Fables of Coins, Weights, 
ami Measures, p. 88, 89. Pliii. Hist. Nalur. wiii. 

12. Mem. de rAcadenih’ dc-s Ins( ription**, toin. 
xwiii. p. 718 721. Smith’s IiKjuiry into the Natiiie 
and Ciiuses ol the Wealth of Nations, Bk. I,ch. 11. 
This last 1 am proud to qiioti*, as the work of a 
sage and a friend, 

ih. Niinquam a prnposito declinabat, (ia'li siin- 
ilis fratris, licet incriientiis. Aminian. x\ii. 14. I he 
ignorance of the nio.sl enlightened piinces niav 
claim some excuw*; hut we cannot Ix' satisfied with 
Julian’s own <iefence (in Misopogon, p. 
or the elaborate fipology of Libanius (Orat. Pa¬ 
rental. c. xcvii. p. 321). 

17. Their short and easy confinement is gently 
touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. xeviii. p. 
32a, 323). 
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18. Libanius (ad Antiochenos dc Imperatoris 
ira, c. 17, 18, iQ, in Fabririus, Biblioth. Grace, tom. 
vii. p. 221-223), a skilful advocate, severely 
censures the folly of the people, who suffered for 
the crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches- 

rq. Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213) re¬ 
minds Antifx“h of the nxent chastis(*ment of Caesa¬ 
rea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) in¬ 
sinuates how severely Farentum had expiated the 
insult to the Roman ambassadors. 

20. On the subject of the Misopogon, see Am- 
mianus (xxii. 14), Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 
xeix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 
(ed. Paris, 1C09]), and the Chronicle of Antioch, 
by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, 
ed. BonnJ). I have r.ssential obligations to the trans¬ 
lation and notes of the Abb^ de la Bl^teric (Vic de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1:138). 

21. Anirnianiis [I. c.] very justly remarks, Coac- 
lus dissimuL'ire pro tempore ira sufflabatur intern^, 
lln- elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth into serious and direct invective. 

22. Ipse autem .'\nti<x'hiani egressurus, Helio- 
politen queiidam Alexandrum SyraCtC jurisdictioni 
pnefecit, tiirbulentum et Sicvum; diccbatque non 
ilium meruisse, sed Antioehensibus avaris et ron- 
tumeliosis hujusmodi judieem convenire. .\mmi- 
an. wiii. 2. Libanius (Kpist. 722, p. 346, 347 [ed. 
Wolf Ainst. 17^8^, who confejwes to Julian him¬ 
self that he harj shai'ed the general discontent, pre- 
t< nds that Alexander was an useful, though harsh, 
n-fonner of the nianm*rs and religion of .Antioch. 

23. Julian, in Misofxigon, p. 30^. Aminian. 
xxiii. 2, and X’alesiu.s ad lor. Libanius, in a pro¬ 
fessed oration, invites him to return to his loyal 
and |K‘nitcnt city ol .Antiexh. 

2p Libanius, Orat. Parent, r. vii. p. 230, 231. 

23. Liinapius reports that Libanius refused the 
hoiiurai' rank of Pi\rtorian pr.»-fect, as less illus¬ 
trious th m the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 
133 Ip. 173, ed. Gomrn.)). 1 he critics have ob- 
.st'rvetl a similar sentiment in one of tlie epistles 
(will. jp. 7] ed. Wolf.» of Libanius him.sell. 

2^». Near tw’o thousand of his letters—a mode of 
composition in which Libanius was thought to ex¬ 
cel— are still t \tant, and already published. Fhe 
ciiiies nia\ piaise iheii subtle and elegant brevity; 
vet Di. IVnlley (OisstTiation upon Phalaris, p. 
487) might justly tliough quaintly ob.scrvr that 
“vou feel, bv ih<* emptiness and deadness of them, 
th.il vou convc r.st' vvitli some dreaming pedant, 
with his elbo’\ on his desk.” 

27. Ilis biKii is assigned to the year 314. He 
mentions [F.p. 8(>h] the seventv-sixih vear of his 
age ( \.n. 3f»o\ •'tnd seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 

28. Lihanius has composed the vain, prolix, but 
cuiious narrative of his own life (tom. ii. p. i 84, 
edit. Muiell.\ of which Eunapius (p. 130-1 3 f 0 b«w 
left a concise and untavourable account. .Among 
the rnotleins, Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, 
torn. iv. p. 571-578), Fabricius (Biblioth. Gricc. 
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tom. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardncr (Heathen 
Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127-163) have illustrated 
the character and writings of this famous sophist. 

29. From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of 
Clu^cis, the road, over hills and through morasses, 
was extremely bad; and the loose stones were ce¬ 
mented only with sand (Julian. Epist. xwii.). It is 
singular enough that the Romans should have 
neglected the great communication between An¬ 
tioch and the Euphrates. See Wesscling, Itincrar. 
p. 190. Bc-rgier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, lorn. 

ii. p. 100. 

30. Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. xxvii.), 
which is more distinctly related by Theodon't ( 1 . 

iii. c. 22). 1 he intoleiant spirit of the father is ap¬ 
plauded by Tillcmont (Hist, des Einpereurs, tom. 

iv. p. 534), and evtn by la Bl^tcrie (Vic de Julicn, 
P- 4 « 3 )- 

31. Sec the curious treatise de DcA Syrifi, in¬ 
serted among the works of Lucian (tom. iii. p. 451- 
490, edit. Reitz.). The singidar appellation of A 7 - 
nus ofius (Ammian. xiv. 8) might induce a suspi¬ 
cion that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the 
Assyrians. 

32. Julian (Epist. xxviii. [xxvii.D n regular 
account of all the fortunate omens; but he sup¬ 
presses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus 
(xxiii. 2) has caiefulJy recorded. 

33. Julian, Epist. xxvii. p. 399“402. 

34. I take the earliest opportunity of acknowl¬ 
edging my obligations to Nf. d’Anville for his re¬ 
cent geography of the Euphrates and I’igns (Paris, 

1780, in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the ex¬ 
pedition of Julian. [Hierapolis was about twenty- 
two miles from the Euphrates.] 

35. There are three passages within a few miles 
of each other: i. Zeugma, cek‘bratcd by the an¬ 
cients; 2. Bir, frequented by the moderns; and, 3. 
The bridge of^enbigz [Manbedj] or Hierapolis, 
at the distance of four parasangs from the city. 

36. Haran, or Carrhar, was the ancient residence 
of the SdU'eans and of Abraham. S<*e the Index 
Geographiciis of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Sala- 
din.), a work from which I have obtained much 
Oriental knowledge concerning the ancient and 
modern geography of Syria and the adjacent 
countries. 

37. See Xenophon, Cyropaed, 1 . iii. [c. i, § 34] 
p. 189, edit. Hutchinson. Artavasdes might have 
supplied Mare Antony with 16,000 horse, armed 
and disciplined after the Paitliian rnannei (Plu¬ 
tarch, in M. Antonio rc„5o], tom. v. p. 117). 

38. Moscs of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. 1 . lii. c. 

11, p. 241 [ed. WhLston, Lond. 1736I) fixes his ac¬ 
cession (a.d. 354) to the 1 7th year of Constantius. 

39. Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856) 
says, in genetal terms, that Constantius gave his 
brother’s widow rots fiapfidpois, an expression more 
suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

40. Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too 
soft for the occasion, monuerat, Muratori (Fabricius, 
Bibliothec. Grsec. tom. vii. p. 86) has published an 


epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces; fierce, 
vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, 1 . 
vi. c. 5 [c. 1]), mo.st probably spurious. La Bl^terie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 339) translates and re¬ 
jects it. 

41. Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Am¬ 
mian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, at the fords of 
I'hapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, 
almost half an English mile, broad (Xenophon, 
Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 4, § ii] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, 
with Foster’s Observations, p. 29, etc., in the second 
volume of Spelman’s translation). If the breadth 
of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more 
than I ^o yards (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 
335), the enormous diireience must chiefly arise 
from the depth of the channel. 

42. Munimentum tutissimum et fabrd politum, 
cujiis mrrnia Abora (the Orientals a.spiratc Cha- 
boras or Chabour) ct Euphtates ambiunt flumina, 
velut spatiurn insularc fingenles. Ammian. xxiii. 5. 

43. The enterprise and armament of Julian arc 
dcscrilx'd by himself (Epist. xxvii.), Ammianus 
Marc< Ihnus (.\xiii. 3, 4, 3), Libanius (Orat. I’anmt. 
c. 108, lOQ, p. 332, 333), Zosimiis (1. iii. |c. ii] p. 
160, iGi, 162), So/omen ( 1 . \i.r. i), and John Ma- 
lala (torn. ii. p. 17 led. Ox ; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). 

44. Ik-fore he enters Peisia, Ammianus copiously 
describes (xxiii, 6, p. 396 419, edit. Cronov. 111 
4to) the eighteen gn-at satrapies or pi evinces (as 
far as the Seric 01 Chinese fiuntiers) wliieh were 
subject to the Sassanidts. 

43. .\iiiinianus (xxiv. i) and /.osimus (1. iii. [c, 
14I p. 162, 163) have atcuiately expressed the or¬ 
der of maich. 

46. The ddv«^Tlturcs of Hoimisdas arc it lated 
with some mixture of fable (Zosimus, 1 . ii. [c. 27] 
p. ioa-102; 'lillemont, Hist, des Ein|x^reuis, tom. 
iv. p. 198). It is almost impossible that he should 
be the biother (fiat**r gerrnanus) of an eldest and 
poithumoui child; nor do I recollect that Ammianus 
ever gives him that title. 

47. See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 
45, 46. This pleasing woik is original and authen¬ 
tic. Yet Xenophon's memory, fx-r haps many years 
after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him; 
and the distances which he mai ks arc often larger 
than either a soldier or a geographer will allow. 

48. Mr. Spc'hnan, the English translator of the 
Anabasis (vol. i. p. 31), confounds the antelope 
with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the zebra. 

49. Sec Voyage! dc 'Favernier, part. i. 1 . iii. p. 
316, and more csipecially Viaggi di Pietro della 
Valle, tom. i. lett, xvii. p. 671, etc. He was igno¬ 
rant of the old name and condition of Anah. Our 
blind travellers Mom possess any previous knowl¬ 
edge of the rountries which they visit. Shaw and 
Tournefort deserve an honourable exception. 

50. Famosi nominis latro, says Ammianus—u 
high encomium for an Arab. The tribe of Gassan 
had settled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some 
time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one 
kings or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of 
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the KhalifOmar. lyilcrbclot, Biblioth^que Orien- 
talc, p. 360. Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arabicze, p. 
75“7®* The name of Rodosacos does not appear in 
the list. 

51. See Ammianus (xxiv. i, 2), Libanius (Orat. 
Parental, c. 110, 111, p. 334), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 15] 
p. 164-168). 

52. The description of Assyria is furnished by 
Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 192, etc.), who soinctimes writes 
for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by 
Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 1070-1082 fp. 736-746, ed. Ca- 
saub.]); and by Ammianus ( 1 . xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modern travellers are Tavernier (part, 
i. 1 . ii. p. 226-258), Otter (tom. ii. p. 35-60, and 
189-224), and Niebuhr (torn. ii. p. 172-288). Yet 
I mueh r<*u;ret that the Irak Arahi ol Abulfcda has 
not been translated. 

53. Ammianus remarks that the primitive As¬ 
syria, which comprehended Ninus (Nineveh) and 
Arbela, had assumed the more recent and peculiar 
app<*]lation of Adialx'iie; and he si*ems to fix Tcre- 
don, Vologcsia, and .Apollonia, as the extieme cities 
of the actual province of Assyria. 

54. 'rhe two jrreat rivers unite at Aparnea, or 
Coma (one hundred mil('s from the fVrsian Gulf), 
into th'* broad stream of th<* Pasitii^ris, or Shat-ul- 
Arao i Ik, l.ujihrates formerly reached the sea by 
a separate channel, which was obstructed and di¬ 
verted bv the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty 
miles to the south-east of modern Basra (D’Anvillc, 
in the Memoires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom, 
XXX. p. 170-191). 

55. 'I’he learned Ka*mpfer, as a botanist, an an¬ 
tiquary, and a traveller, has exhausted (Amrenitat. 
Exotica', Fascicul. iv. p. 660--764) the whole sub¬ 
ject of palm-trees. 

56. Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an a»- 
tahn of silvtr each day. The well-known proportion 
of weights and measures (sec Bishop 1 looper’s elab¬ 
orate Inquiry), the specific gravity of w'ater and 
silver, ami the value of that metal, will afford, after 
a short pixx'ess, tlie annual revenue which I have 
stated. Yet the Great King received no more than 
1000 Euboic, or 'Tyrian, talents ((252,000) from 
Assyi ia. 1 lie comparison of two passages in Herod¬ 
otus (I. i. c. 192, 1 . iii. c. 89 -96) reveals an impor¬ 
tant difierence between the ijroiT and the net reve¬ 
nue of Persia; the sums paid by the province, and 
the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. 
The monarch might annually save three millions 
six hundix'd thousand pounds, of tlie seventeen or 
eighteen millions rais<'d upon the jx'oplc. 

57. The ojx'rations of the Assyrian war are cir¬ 
cumstantially related by Ammianus (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 
5), labcanius (Orat. Parent, c. 112-123, p. 335- 
347), /osiinus ( 1 . iii. Ic. 18] p. 168-180), and Greg¬ 
ory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113, 144). The military 
criticisms of the saint are devoutly copied by 'Tille- 
mont, his faithful .slave. 

5O. Libanius de ulcisccnd& Juliani nccc, c. 13, 
p. 162 lin Fabric. Bibl. Grrrc. vol. vii.] 

59. The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, 
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and Scipio, were acts of justice. Julian’s chastity 
was voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

60. Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 
104) observes, that nihil corruptius moribus. llic 
matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with 
the men in licentious banquets: and as they felt the 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and 
almost completely, llirew aside the incumbrance 
of dress; ad ultirnum ima corporum vclamenta 
projiciunt. Q. Curtius. v. i. 

61. Ex virginibus autern, quae spcciosfp sunt cap- 
ta*, ut in Perside, ubi feminarum pulchritudo cx- 
cellit, ncc contrcctare aliquam voluit nee videre. 
Ammian. xxiv. 4. The native race of Persians is 
small and ugly; but it has b<*en improved by the 
perix'tual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. 1 . 
iii. r. 97. Buifun, Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p 420). 

62. Ohsidionalibus eoronis donati. .Vmmian. 
xxiv. 4. Either Julian or his historian were unskil¬ 
ful antiquaries. He should have given mural crowns. 
The ohsidvmal were the reward of a general who 
had delivered a Ixsiegcd city (.Aldus Gellius, Noel. 
Attic. V. 6). 

63. I gi\c this speech as original and genuine. 
Ammianus might hear, could transcribe, and was 
incapable of inventing, it. I have used some slight 
freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible 
sentence. 

64. Ammian. xxiv. 3. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 
122, p. 346. 

65. NI. d* \nville (Mern. de TAcademie des In- 
.scriptions, lorn, xxviii. p. 246-259) has ascertained 
the true position and distance of Ba!>ylon, S( Icucia, 
Ctesiphon, Bagdad, etc. The Roman traveller, Pie¬ 
tro dcdla \’allc (tom. i. lett. xvii. p. 650-780), seems 
to be the most intelligent six'ctator of that famous 
province. He is a gentleman and a scholar, but 
intolerably vain and prolix. 

66. 'J he Royal C^inal (.\aluir-Malc.ha) might l>e 
successively reslJjred, altered, divided, etc. (Cella- 
rius, Gi'ograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 453): and these 
changes may serve to explain the seeming contra¬ 
dictions of antiquity. In the time of Julian it must 
have fallen into the Euphrates brloit* Ctesiphon. 

67 Kai nc^iOifTitf ois laov ep-^ov 6(d 

araxviJL'v i\ 0 tlv Kai c/)dXa*) yos. [Or. Parent, c. 125.] 
Rien nVst Ix'au que le viai; a maxim which should 
be insi'rilx-d on ihe desk ot every rhctoiician. 

68. Libanius alliules to the most powerful of the 
geneials. I have ventured to name Sallust. Am- 
miamis [xxiv. 6] says, of all the Icadcis, quod acri 
metu territi duces concordi prccatu fieri prohilxrc 
tentan'nt. 

6q. I line Impi'rator . . . (.says Ammianus) ipse 
cum levis armatura' auxiliis per prima postre- 
niaque discurrens, etc. Yet Zosimus, his friend, 
does not allow him to pass the river till two days 
after the battle. 

70. Secumluin Homcricam di.spositioncm. A 
similar disposition is ascribed to the wise Nestor, in 
the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer was never 
absent from the mind of Julian. 
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71. Ptrsas terrore siibito miscuerunt, vf‘rsisque 
ajsrminibus totius gcntis, apertas Ctrsiphontis por- 
tas victor miles intrAsset, ni major prardarain oc- 
casio fuissc't, qtiam cura victoria* (S(*xtus Rufus He 
Provinciis, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose 
them to hear the advice of Victor. 

72. rile labour of the canal, the passage of the 
Tigris, and the victory, are <lescrilx*d by Ainmia- 
nus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124- 
128, p. 347 "35:^), Greg. Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 
115), Zosirnus ( 1 . iii. [c. 24, p. 15Q p. 181- 
183), and Sextus Rufus (de IVovineiis, c. 28). 

73. 'riie fleet and army were formed in three di¬ 
visions, of which the flrst only had passed tluring 
the night (Ammian. xxiv. h). The iraaa 5 o/)p 0 opta, 
whom Zosinius transports on tlie third day (1. iii. 
[c. 26] p. 183), might consist of the protectors, 
among whom the historian Ainmianiis, and the fu¬ 
ture emperor Jovian, actually served; some schools 
of the domc^ltc^: and perhaps the Jovians and Her- 
culians, who often did duty as guards. 

74. Most'S of Chorene (Hist. Armen. 1 . iii. c. !<>» 
p. 24(1) supplies us with a national tradition and a 
spurious letter. 1 have borrowed only the leading 
circumstance, which is consistent with truth, prob¬ 
ability, and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 131, p. 333). 

75. CUvitas inexpugnabilis, fat inns audax et im- 
portunum, Amrnianns, wiv. 7. His ffllow-soldicr, 
Eutropius, turns aside from the diflieulty: Assy- 
rianique populatus, castra apud ('tesiphontein sta- 
tiva aliquandiu habuit: it meaii.sf|ue victor, etc., x. 
ib |8|. Zosinius is artful or ignorant, and Socrates 
inaccurate. 

7b. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 130, p. 334,0. 139, 
p. 3(11. Socrates, 1 . iii. c. 21. 1 he eccle.sia.sticdl his- 
tcirian imputes the n'fusal of peace to the advice of 
Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a philoso¬ 
pher; but the philosopher was likewise a magician, 
who flattered'the hopes and pas.sions of his master. 

77. The arts of this new Zt>pyrijs (Gieg. Nazian¬ 
zen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 [ed. Par. iboql) mav de¬ 
rive some credit fioin the testimony of two abbie- 
viaiors (Sextus Rufus and V'ictorj, anti the casual 
hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 337) and 
Ammianus (xxiv. 7). The course of genuine history 
is interrupted by a most unst'asonable chasm in the 
text of Ammianus. 

78. Sc*e Ammianus (xxiv. 7), Libanius, (Orat. 
Parentalis, c. 132, 133, p. 35b, 337), Zosiiniis ( 1 . iii. 
[c. 2b] p. 183), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. 13] p. 
2b^ (irrgoiy (Oral. iv. p. i iG), and Augiuslme 
(The City ol God, 1 . iv. r. 29, 1 . v. c. 21). Of the.se 
Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for his 
hero; who, according to Ammianus, proriouncctl 
his own contlcmnation by a tardy and ineffectual 
attempt to extinguish the flames. 

79. Con.sult Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 194), Strabo ( 1 . 
xvi. p. 1074 fp. 739, cd. Casanb.J), and Tavernier 
(part i. 1. ii. p. 152). 

80. A celeritatc Tigris incipit vocaii, ita appel¬ 
lant Mcdi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. 31. 

81. One of these dykes, which produces an arti¬ 


ficial cascade or cataract, is described by Tavernier 
(part i. 1. ii. p. 226) and I'hcvenot (part ii. 1. i. p. 
193). I'he Persians, or As.syrians, laboured to in¬ 
terrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 1 . xvi. 
p. 1075 fp. 740J. D’Anvillc, rEuphrutc et le I'igre, 

p. 98, 99)- 

82. Recollect the siicrcs.sful and ar^plaiided rasli- 
ness of Agathocles and Cortez, who burnt their 
ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

83. Sec tlic judirioiis ix'flcctions of the aijthoi (d 
the Lssai sur la I'aetiqiie, tom. ii. p. 287- 333, and 
the learned remarks of M. Guichardt, Noiiveaiix 
M(^nioires Militaires, tom. i. p. 331-382, on the 
baggage and subsislenee ol the Roman aiiuies. 

84. '1 h(‘ ligiis rises to the south, the Eupluates 
to the nortli, of the Armenian rnoiintaiiis. Ihe 
former overflows in March, the latter in July. I'hese 
circumstances are well (‘xplained in the Cieograph- 
ieal DisM'riation of Foster, inserted in Spelinan's 
Expedition ol Gvrus, vol ii. p. Qb. 

83. .\minianus (wiv. 8) ilesc'iibes, as he haj| 
felt, tlie ineonvenienry of tlie flood, the h(‘at, and 
the insects. 'I he lands ol Assyria, oppu ssed bv tli» 
'lurks, and ravaged liy tlu' Caiids 01 Arabs, vic'ld 
an iiiereasr* of ten, fifteen, and tw'enty lold, lor the 
seed which is I'a.st into the ground by tlic wreu lied 
and unskilful liusbarulini'ii. Voyages de Nieljuhi, 
tom. ii. p. 270, 283. 

8b. Isidoie ol (lharax (Mansion, P.iithir. p. 

6, in Hudson, (h'ograph. Minor, tom. ii.) r*i koiis 
i2()sch(rni Irom Seleuna, and I lu vened (pait i. I 
i. ii. p. 209 243'* 128 hoiiis ol inarth liom Hagdad 
to Ixbatana, or Hamudan. 'lhe.se nn'.isures can¬ 
not <‘xeeed an ordinary jiaras.mg, 01 tliiec' UonuiM 
miles. 

87. Ihe rnaieh of Julian from Ctesiphon is cii- 
cumstantially, but not elc aily, desci'ilx'd b\ Xiis- 
inianus (xxiv. 7,8), Lilianiiis (Oral. P.im ni.r. i'»p 

р. 337), and Zosimus ri. lii. [e. 2(1! p. 183). lie 
two la.st sc'cin ignorant that their conqueror vsa-N 
retreating; and Libaniu.s alisuidly coniines him tu 
the banks ol the 'I'igiis. 

88. Chardin, the rno.st judicious oi niodern trav¬ 
ellers, di sc'rilM's (tom. iii. p. 37, 38, etc., c-dit. iii 
4I0.) the c'duc'ation and dexteiily cjf tJic* Pc'isian 
hoi semen, lirissonius (dc* Regno IVrsieo, j). 830, 
bbi,etc.) liaseollc c tc-d tlic* tc'Stimonit s cif antiquitv. 

8c). In Maik .Antony’s retieat, an attic chn'iiis 
.sold for fifty drachm,e, or, in other words, a {lound 
of flour for tw'cjve or fourteen shillings; barley 
bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impos¬ 
sible to ix’ruse tlw interesting narrative of Plutaicli 
(I..ile of Antony) w'lthout pcTceiving that Nfaik 
Antony and Julian wc*re pursued by the same 
enc'inic'S and involved in the same disliess. 

qo. Ammian. xxiv. 8, xxv. i. Zosimus, 1 . iii. [r. 
27, seq.\ p. 184, 1B3, 18G. Libanius, Orat. Parent. 

с. 134, 133, p. 337, 338, 339. 1 he sophist of Anti¬ 
och appc'ars ignorant that the troops weix* hungiy. 

91. Ainmi.'in. xxv. 2. Julian had sworn in a pas¬ 
sion, nuinquam se Marti sacra facturum (xxiv. b). 
Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon be- 
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tween the gods and their insolent votaries; and 
even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been 
twice sliipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the 
htiiiours of pul>lic processions. •S<*e Hume’s Philo¬ 
sophical Reflections. Essays, vol. ii. p. 418. 

()2. They still retained the monopoly of the vain 
but lucrative science, which had lx*en invented in 
Etruria; and prof<-ss<*d to derive their knowledge 
of signs and omens from the ancient books of'I'ar- 
quitius, a I'uscan sage. 

c)‘^. Clainabant hinc indc candidati (sec the note 
of Valesius) quos disjecerat terror, ut fugi^ ntium 
inolem tanc]uam ruinam male ccjmpositL eulminis 
declinar<*t. Ammian. xxv. 3. 

04. .Sapor himself declared to the Romans that 
it was his practice to comfort the families of his de- 

< eased satraps by S(*nding them, as a present, the 
lieads of the guards and officers who had not fallen 
h> their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julian, 
lilt is. c. xiii. p. 183. 

c)'j. '1 h(‘ character and situation of Julian might 
ru'intenance the suspicion that he had previously 
(omposecl the elahoiate oiatic^n. which Aminianus 
heaid, and has transciilxd. Ihe versiem of the 
Ahhe de la Hleterie is faithful and elegant. I have 
followed him inexpressing the Platonic idea of ema¬ 
nations, whic>h i.s darkly insinuated in the oiiginal. 

qh. Herodotus ( 1 . i. c. 31) has displayed that dex-- 
Inne in an agreeable tale. Vet the Jupiter fin the 
ihth bcK)k of the Iliad), who laments with tears of 
blood the death of Saip< don his son, had a very 
uii(x-ifect notion of happiness, or glory be)ond the 
giav<‘. 

()7. i he soldiers who made their vc-rbal or nun- 
(upaioiy testaments upon actual service (in pro- 

< MU'lu) were exempted from th<* formalities of the 
Roman law. See Heine ccius (Anliiiuit. Jur. Ro¬ 
man. tom. i. p. 504) and Monte.squieu (Esprit des 
Loi\, 1. wvii.). 

c)8. Ellis union of the human soul with the di- 
\ine etherial substance of the universt' is the an- 
i lent d(x:trine of Pvthagoras and Plato, but it seems 
to ex( hide any personal or eonscious iminortalitv. 
See VVarburton's learned and lational observa¬ 
tions. Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. iqg-Jit). 

nq. 1 he w'hole relati(»n of the death of Julian is 
gi\en by Aminianus (wv. 3), an inudligenl six'c- 
lator. Libanius, who turns with honor fiom the 
scene, has supplied some ciieuiiistances (Orat. 
Paieiital. c. 13b-140, p. 33(1 3()2). The calumnies 
of (iregory, and the Ic-gends c^f more recent .saints, 
in. IV now Ix' silffitly despisc*d. 

100. Honoratior alicpiis miles; perhaps Ammia- 
nus hiinsc'lf. The modest and judicious histoiiaii 
desc'ribc's the scene of the election, at which he W'as 
undoubtedly pre.sent (xxv. 5). 

101. Ehe ftrimiit or ptinncrnus enjoyed the dignity 
of a sc'nator; and, though onlv .1 tribune*, he ranked 
Nsilh the military dukes. C’od. I'hcodosian. 1 . vi. 
tit. xxiv. [leg. ii]. Ehest* privileges aiv jx-rhaps 
more recent than the lime of Jovian. 

102. The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates ( 1 . iii. 
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c. 22), Sozomen (I. vi. c. 3), and Thcodoret ( 1 . iv, 
c. I), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor un¬ 
der the preceding reign, and piously suppose that 
he refused the purple till the whole army unani¬ 
mously exclaimed that they were Christians. Am- 
mianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, overthrows 
the legend by a single wntcnce. Hostiis projoviano 
extisque insfxxtis, pronuntiatum est, etc. (xxv. 6j. 

103. Ammianus (xxv. 10) has drawn fioin the 
life an impartial portrait of Jovian, to which the 
younger Victor has added some remai kablc strokes. 
'Ihc Abb6 d«* la Bletcric (Histoire de Jovicn, tom. 
i. p. 1-238) has romposed an clalx^rate hi.story of 
his short reign—a work remarkably distinguished 
by elegance of style, critical disrjuisition, and re¬ 
ligious prejudice. 

104. Regius equitatus. It appears from Proco¬ 
pius that the Immortals, so famous under Cyrus 
and his successors, were revived, if we may use that 
improfx*r word, by the Sassanides. Bri.sson. de 
Regno Persico, p. 268, etc. 

103. The obscure villages of the inland country 
arc irtrcoverably lost; nor can we name the field of 
battit' wheie Julian ft ll. but M. d’.Vnville has dem¬ 
onstrated the precis** situation of .Surn**re, Carchc, 
and Dura, along the banks of the ligris (Gecjgra- 
phie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; I’Euphrate et le 
'1 igre, p. 03, 07). In the ninth century, Sumere, or 
Samara, Ix'camc, with a slight change of name, 
the royal resid* nee of the khalifs of the house ol 
Abba?. 

lot). Dm a was a fortified place in the wars of 
AniivK hus against the relx*ls of Media and Persia 
(P*)lvbius, 1 . V. c. 48, 52, p. 54O, 552, edit. Casau- 
bon, in 8vo.) 

107. .\ similar expedient w'as proposed to the 
leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely rejected. 
Xen*)phon, .Anabasis, 1. in. [r. v. §§ q-i i] p. 233, 
238, 237. It appears fiom our modern travell<*rs 
that rafts lloating on bladdeis f)erfi»rm th<* ira*lc 
and navigation ot the I igns. 

108. 1 he first inilitarv acts of the reign of Jovian 
are related by Ammianus (x\v. t)), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent, c. 143. p. 384', and Zosimus ( 1 . iii. iC. 30,’ 
p. i8q, iqo, iqi b Ehough we inav distrust the fair¬ 
ness of Libanius, the (x'ular testimony ol Kiiiropius 
(uno a IVisis atque altcro pnriio victus, x. 17 (pj) 
must incline us to susfxct that .\mmianus has Ix'cn 
too jealous of the honour of the Roman arms. 

109. Sextus Rufus (de Provinciis, r. 29) em¬ 
braces a poor subieifuge of national vanilv. Eanta 
reverentia noniinis Romani fiiil, ut a Pei^is 

de pace st'rmo habereiur. 

110. It is presumptuous to controveit the opin¬ 
ion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spx’ctator. Yet it 
is difficult to understand how the mountains of Cor- 
duene could extend over the plain of ,\ssyria as 
low as the conflux of the Tigris and the Civat Zah, 
or how an army of sixtv thousand men could march 
one hiindied miles in four days. 

111. The treaty of Dura is r<*corded with grief 
or indignation by Aminianus (xxv. 7), Libanius 
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(Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 364), Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 31] 
p. 190, 191), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 
118, who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliv¬ 
erance to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). 'riic 
last-mentioned writer, who was present in a mili¬ 
tary station, styles this peace nccessariam quidem 
sed ignobilem. 

112. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 365. 

113. Conditionibus . . . dispendiosis RoinantC 
rcipubliCiX impositis . . . qiiibus cupidior rc'gni 
quam gloria:: Jovianus, impKrrio rudis, adquievit. 
I^xtus Rufus de Provinces, c. 29. La Bl^tei ie has 
expressed, in a long, direct oration, these specious 
considerations of public and private interest (Hist, 
de Jovicn, tom. i. p. 39, etc.). 

114. 'riie generals were murdered on the banks 
of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1 . ii. [c. v. § i] p. 156, 1 . 
iii. [c. iii. § 6j p. Q2o), or Great Zab, a river of As¬ 
syria, 400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris 
fourteen hours Ixdow Mosul. The error of the 
Greeks bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the 
names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the Goat (Gapios). 
They created these animals to attend the 'Iigei of 
the East. 

115. 'I he Cyropadia is vague and languid; the 
Anabasif circumstantial and animated. Such Ls the 
eternal difTeicncc between fiction and ti*uth. 

116. According to Rufinus, an immediate sup¬ 
ply of provisions was stipulated by the treaty, and 
Theotloret afiirms that the obligation was faith¬ 
fully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is 
probable, but undoubtedly false. Sec I’illemont, 
Hist. <les. Emixrreurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 

117. We may recollect some lines of Lucan 
(Pharsal. iv. 95), who describes a similar distress of 
Carsar’s army in Spain:— 

Sesva fames aderat--— 

Miles eget: toto censfi non prodigus emit 
Exiguam Ccrcrem. Proh lucii pallida tabes! 
Non deest prolato jr*junus venditor auro. 

Sec Guichardt (Nouveaux ^femoircs Militaries, 
tom. i. p. 379-382). His analysis of the tw'o cam¬ 
paigns ill Spain and /\fi ica is the noblest monument 
that has ever been raised to the fame of Caesar, 

118. M. d’Anville (see his Maps, and TEuphratc 
ct Ic Tigrc, p. 92, 93) traces their march, and as¬ 
signs the true position of Hatra, Ur, and X iiilsa- 
phata, whicli Ammianus has mentioned. He doc's 
not complain of the Samicl, the deadly hot wind, 
which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1 . i. p. 192) so 
much dreaded. 

119. 'Phe retreat of Jgyian is descrilx'd by Am¬ 
mianus (xxv. 9), Libanius (Orat. Parent c. 143, p. 
365), and Zosimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 33] p. 194). 

120. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 366). 
Such were the natural hop(*s and wishf's of a rheto¬ 
rician. 

121. The people of Carrhac, a city devoted to 
Paganism, buried the inauspicious messenger un¬ 
der a pile of stones (Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 34] p. 196). 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, 
cast his eye on his sword; but he recolkcted that 


Plato had condemned suicide, and that he must 
live to compose the Panegyric of Julian (Libanius 
de VitA su£l, tom. ii. p. 45, 46 [ed. Morell. Paris. 
1627]). 

122. Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted 
as fair and credible witnesses of the public lan¬ 
guage and opinions. 'Phe people of Antioch reviled 
an ignominious peace which exposed them to the 
Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (Ex- 
ccipt. Valesiana, p. 843, e.x Johanne Antiocheno.). 

123. 'Phe Abbe de la lileterie (Hist, dc Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 212-227), though a stwere casuist, has 
pronounced that Jovian w'as not bound to execute 
his pioinisc: since he could not dismemIxT the em¬ 
pire, nor alienate, without their ('onsent, the all<*- 
giance of his people. I have never found much de¬ 
light or instruction in such political metaphysics. 

124. At Nisibis he performed a royal act. A brave 
oiliccr, his namesake, who had been thought wor- 
tliy of the purple, was dragged from sup[.H-r, thrown 
into a well, and stoned to death without any loim 
of trial or evidence of guilt. Aniinian. xxv. 8. 

125. Sec xxv. 9, and Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 33] p. 194. 
* 95 - 

12b. Chron. Paschal, p. 300 (torn. i. p. 554, cd 
Bonn]. The ecclesiastical Notiti.r may be con¬ 
sulted. 

127. Zosimus, 1 . iii. [c. 32I p, 192, 193. Sextus 
Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. Augu.stinc, I’he Ckty of 
GexI, 1 . iv. c. 29. 'J his gUKial podtion must be 
applied and interpreted with some caution. 

128. Amitiianus, .x\\. 10. Zosimus, 1 . iii. fc. 34] 
p. 196, He might lx edax, <t vino \eneiique in- 
dulgi'ns. But I agree with I.a Bh'tciie (tom. i. p. 
148 154') in rejecting the fciolish report of a Hae- 
chanalian riot (ap. Suidam) c'clebiated at Anti(x h 
by the einp<'ior, his it ife, and a troop of cone uhines. 

129. The Abbe cle la Bleteiie (loin. i. p. i 38, 
209) handsomely exposc-s the biutal bigotry ot 
Baionius, who would have thrown Julian to the 
dogs, nc cespititiA cpiidi'ni sepultura dignus. 

130. Compare the sophist and the saint (Li!)a- 
nius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 231, and Orat. Parent, c. 
143, p. 3()7, c. 13b, p. 377, with Gregory Naziaii- 
zen, Orat. iv. p. 123 132). 1 he Christian orator 
faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and 
forgiveness: but he is well satisfied that the real 
sufferings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous 
torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

131. 'l illemont (Hist, des Etnpercurs, tom. iv. p. 
549) has collected these visions. Some saint or an¬ 
gel was obs<‘rved to be absent in the night on a 
secret exjxditioni etc. 

132. Suzoinen ( 1 . vi. 2) applauds the Greek dex¬ 
trine of lytanmctde: but the whole passage, which a 
Jesuit might have translated, is prudently sup- 
press<*d by the pn*sident Cousin. 

133. Immediately after the death of Julian an 
uncertain rumour was scattered, telo cccidissc Ro¬ 
mano. It was carried by some desc-ilcrs to the Per¬ 
sian camp; and the Romans wrre reproached as 
the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his sub- 
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jccts (Ammian. xxv. 6; Libanius dc ulciscend^ Ju- 
lianl necc, c. xiii. p. 162, 163). It was urged, as a 
derisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to 
claim the promised reward (Liban. Orat. Parent, 
c. 141, p. 363). But the flying horseman who darted 
the fatal javelin might be ignorant of its effect, or 
he might l)c slain in the same action. Ammianus 
neither ft els nor inspires a suspicion. 

134. OffTts iyToKifv irXripcjp rtfi a</>Cjp abrojp Slpxouti, 
Tliis dark and ambiguous expression may point to 
Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Chris¬ 
tian clergy (Libanius de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 5, p. 
149. La Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179). 

135. 'I'he orator (I'abricius, Bibliotli. Gnrc. tom. 
vii. p. 145-179) scatters suspicions, demands an 
inquiry, and iasinuates that proofs might still be 
obtained. He ascriix's the success of the Huns to 
the criminal neglect of revenging Julian’s <ieath. 

136. At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian 
who ixTsonatcd that frugal emperor anxiously in¬ 
quired how much it cost.'’—Fourscore thousand 
pounds (centies).—Give me the tenth part of the 
sum, and throw my body into the TilK*r. Sue ton. 
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in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Gasaubon 
and Gronovius. 

137. Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. Paris, 
1609; Orat. V. c. 16, 18, p. 157, seqq. cd. Bcned. 
1778]; compares this supposf^d ignominy and ridi¬ 
cule to the funeral honours of Constantius, whose 
body was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir 
of angels. 

* 3 ^* Quintus Curtius, 1 . iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy 
of his descriptions has been often censured. Yet it 
was almost the duty of the historian to descriljc a 
river whose waters had nearly proved fatal to Alex¬ 
ander. 

130. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Yet 
he acknowledges with gratitude the liberality of 
the two royal brothers in decorating the tomb of 
Julian (de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 7, p. 152). 

140. C^iijus supiema ct cinercs, si qui tunc just^ 
consuh ret, non Cydnus videre deberet, quainvis 
gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad perpetuan- 
dain gloriam rectc factonun pra'ierlambere Tilie- 
ris, intersecans urlxun <eteinam, divoi unique vete- 
rum monumenta pr.estringens. Ammian. xxv. 10. 


Chapter XXV 


1. The medals of Jovian adorn him with victo¬ 
ries, laurel crowns, and prostrate captives. Hu- 
e«inge, Faiiiil. By/antin. p. 52. Flattery is a foolish 
suicide: sh<' destroys herself with her own hands. 

2. Jovian restored to the church ro»^ &iJ\aiop k6- 
fffiop; a lorcible and comprehensive e\[)ression 
(Philostorgiu.s, 1 . viii. c. 5, with Godefroy's Disser¬ 
tations, p. 329. So/ouK'n, 1 . vi. c. 3). Tlie new law 
wliich condemned the ia|je or marriage of nuns 
(Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. lit. xxv. leg. 2) is exaggerated 
by Sozonien, who supposc's that an amorous glance, 
the adultery of the heart, wvis punished with death 
by the evangelic legislator. 

3. Compare Sot'rates, 1 . iii. c. 23, and Philostor- 
gius, 1 . viii, c. 6, with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 

330. 

4. 'J’he word celestitd faintly expresses the impious 
and extravagant flattery of tlic einp<’ror to the 
archbishop, ri)s jrpds tou O^p tCjp oXojp dpoiujaeiCi 
(See the original epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii, p, 
33.) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. 392) cele¬ 
brates the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius, 
The primate’s journey was advised by the F.gvi> 
tian monks (I'illemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 

22i). 

5. Athanasiii.s, at the court of .Antioch, is agn’e- 
ably repre.st'ntcd by La Bleterie (Hist, dc Jovien, 
tom. i. p. i2i-'I 48): he translates the singular and 
original conferences of the emperor, the primate of 
Egypt, and tlie Arian deputies. The Abbe is not 
satisfied with the coarse ple,isanlry of Jovian; but 
his partiality for y\thanasiu.s assumes, in his eyes, 
the character of justice. 

6 . The true era of his death is perplexed with 


som<' difficulties (Tillemont, Mem. Eccics. tom 
viii. p. 719-723). But the date (a.d. 373, May 2) 
wliich seems the most consistent with history and 
reason is ratifii-d by his authentic Life (Maffci, 
Osservazioni Letti rarie, tom. iii. p. 81). 

7. See the observations of \'alesiiis and Jortin 
(R<*maiks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 38) 
on the original hotter of .Vthanasins, wliich is pre¬ 
served by 'Fheodoret ( 1 . iv. c. 3). In some M.SS. 
tills indiscreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the 
Catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their 
leader. 

8. .Alhaniisius (apud 'Fheodoret, 1 . iv. c. 3) mag¬ 

nifies the number of the oithodox, who composed 
the wliole w orld, oXiyujp tup to. ’Apdoi* <i>po- 

povPTUP. This assertion was verified in the space 
of thirty or forty years. 

9. Sociatcs, 1 . iii, c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Oiat. iv. p. 131) and Libanius (Orat. Parentah’s, 
c. 148, p. 389) express the Itzing sentiments of their 
respective factions. 

10. Themistius, Orat. v. p. 83-71, edit. Har- 
duin, Paris, 1684. 'Fhc .\bb6 de la Bleterie judi¬ 
ciously rem.irks (Hist, de Jo\ien, tom. i. p. 199) 
that Sozonim has forgot ihe general toleration; 
and '1 lieniistius the establislinient of the Catholic 
religion. Each of them turned away from the ob¬ 
ject which he disliked, and wished to suppress the 
part of the eiliet the least honourable, in his opin¬ 
ion, to the emjxu'or Jovian. 

11. ()i 64 ’Arrio\ti? ovx hitKHVTO irpds aMp* 
AXX’ lirttTKUiTTop avrhp <p5ais nal rapt^biaif Kai rots 
KaXovptPOLs </>ajui’offffois { famo^is Itbdlts). Johan. An- 
tiocheii. in Excerpt. N'alcsian. p. 845. 'Fhc libels of 
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Antioch may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

12. Compare Amniianns (xxv. 10), who omits 
the name of the Batavians, with /osimus ( 1 . iii. [c. 
35] p. 197), who nmioves the scene of action from 
Kheims to Sirinium. 

13. Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis ap- 
pellat. Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales, ad locum. 

14. Cujus vagitusy p<‘rtinaeiter rehictantis, ne in 
curuli sellA veheretur ex more, id quod mox aceidit 
portendebat. [Amm. 1 . c.] Augustus and his suc¬ 
cessors respectfully .solicited a dis|3ensalion of age 
for the sons or nephews whom they raised to the 
consuKship. But the curule chair of the first Brutus 
had never Ix'en dishonoun-d by an infant. 

15. The Itinerary of .Antoninus fix<-s Dada.stana 
125 Roman miles f. om Nice, 117 fiom Aneyra 
(VVess<*ling, Itinerar. p. 142). I’he pilgrim of Bor¬ 
deaux, by omitting some stages, reduce.s the whole 
space from 242 to 181 miles. W«*sseling, p. 574. 

iG. Sec Aminianus (xxv. 10), Kulnjpius (x. 18 
[9I), who might likewise' lx* pre.sent; Jerom (torn. i. 
p. 26 [tom. i. p. 341 ed. Vallars.] ad HcHodoriiiii), 
Orosius (vii. 31), Sozornen ( 1 . vi. c. G), Zo.siiiiiis ( 1 . 
iii. [c. 3f)J p. 107, iqO), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xiii. 
[c. I.}] p. 28, 2q). We cannot <*\pert a p<*rfect agice¬ 
ment, and we shall not disciuss minute dincreuces. 

17. Aminianus, unmindful of his u.sual candour 
and good sense, compares the death of the harm¬ 
less Jovian to that of the second .\fricanus, who 
had excited the fears and r<*sentment of the popu¬ 
lar faction. 

18. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 338-349, edit. Nfont- 
faucon. T'hc Cihristian orator attempts to comfort 
a widow by the examples of illusti ions misfortunes; 
and observes, that, of nine einp^Tors (im hiding the 
Ciesar Gallus) who had reignec^ in his time*, only 
two (Constantine and Constantins) died a natural 
death. Such vague consolations have never wi|x*d 
aw'ay a single tear. 

iq. Ten days appK*ar scaicely sufFieient for the 
march and rleetion. But it may lx* olm'rved—i. 
That the generals might eoininand the exjx'ditious 
ii.se of the public posts for themselves, tla-ir atten¬ 
dants, and meswngers. 2. That the tioops, for the 
ease of the cities, marched in many divisions; and 
that the head of the column might arrive at Nir«* 
when the rear halted at Aneyra. 

20. Ammianu.s, xxvi. i, Zosirnus, I. iii. fc. 3GJ p. 
198; l*hilo.storgius, 1. viii. e. 8; and Ciodefroy, iXs- 
sertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to liave 
obtained some curious and aiithentic intelligenee, 
ascribes the choice of Vah iitinian to the pr.efect 
Sallu.st, the master-general Arinth<-us, Dagalaiphus 
count of the domestics, and the patrician l)atianu.s, 
who.se pressing reconimeridaiion.s fiom Aneyra had 
a weighty influence in the election. 

21. Arnmiaiius (xxx. 7, 9) and the younger Vic¬ 
tor [Epit. c. 43] have furnished the portrait of Val- 
entinian, which naturally precedes and illirstrates 
the history of his reign. 

22. At Antioch, where he was obliged tc attend 
the emperor to the temple, he struck a priest who 


had prt'sumcd to purify him with lustral water 
(Sozornen, 1 . vi. c. G. rheodorct, 1 . iii. c. 16). Such 
public defiance might Ix comc Valcntinian; but it 
could leave no room for the unworthy delation of 
the philosopher Maximus, wliich supposes some 
more private offence (Zosirnus, 1 . iv. [c. 2J p. 200, 
201.) 

23. Socrate.s, I. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, 
or i’hebais (the lir.st might be possible), is inter¬ 
posed by Sozornen ( 1 . vi. e. G) and Philostorgius (J. 
vii. c. 7, w ith Cfxlefioy’s Di.sjjertations, p. 203). 

24. Animianns, in a long, because* nns(‘a.sonal)Ie, 
digix'ssioii (xxvi. i, and VaJesiii.s ad locum), lashly 
supposes tliat he understands an astionomii'.ii 
question, of wliith his readers are ignorant. It is 
tn'ated with more iiidgiiienl and propriety b> (> n- 
soiinns (<Ie Die Natali, c. 20), and .Macrobins 
(Saturnal. 1 . i. c. 12 iG). The apix'llation of 

///c, which inaiks the inaiispieioiis year (Augii.stin. 
ad Janiiaiiiiiii, Kpist. iiq), is derived from the 
rtprtitwn of the si\th days of the calends of Marc Ii. 

23. Wilentmiiin's first sjK*eeh is full in .Xinnna- 
nus (xx\i. 2^; ( oneise and senl«‘nfious in Philostoi- 
giiis (1. viii. e. 8). 

2G. Si tni>s arnas. Imper.itor optinie, h.ibes fi.i- 
trein, .si K<*mpublicaMi, cjn.eie quern v<*stias. Am- 
nii.tn. \\s i. In the di\ i^ion of the empiie, \ ah n- 
tinian letained th*it "sineeie counsellor for hiiiis< It 
(c. G). 

27. In .siibu! hano, .Xminian. xxvi. 4. 1 'hi famous 

ILhfinmoiiy 01 field of Mais, w,is dist.int from c!on- 
stiintinople eitlu 1 sc-v( n stadia or miles. Sir 

V'alisius and his hiother, ,id hx'.; and Dueange, 
Const. 1 . ii. p. i.|o, 141, 172, 173. 

28. Pai til ipein (juulem h gitimum potestatis; st d 
in inoduni appatitoiis nuaigemm, iit progn'du ns 
a{X*ri( t textus. Amini.in. \\\i. 4. 

2q. Notwilhstaiidmg th(‘ eviih nee of Zonai.is, 
Siiidas, and tlx* P.is<. hal Cliioriitle, M. de J ilh- 
moiit (Hist, ch s Luqx*reuis, tom. v. p. G71) 
to disbelieve these stori<*s si advantageiises a un 
payen. 

30. Eiinapius i <*Icbrates and exaggerates the sul- 
feriiigsol .Maximus (p. 82,83 |j>. io2,ed. Comm. 
yet he allows tli.il this sophist or magician, the 
guilty favouiife of Julian, and the |X'rsonal eneun 
of V’aleniini.in, was disinisst‘d on th<‘ payment c*l 
a small fine. 

31. 'I he loo.se asst'rtions of a general disgr.ue 
(Zosirnus, 1. iv. [e. 2| p. 201) are detected and i< - 
futed by rilleniunt (tom. v. p. 21). 

32. Animianns, jcxvi. 3. 

33. Aminianus says, in general terms, siibagres- 
tis ingenii, iiee Ix'Uieis nee li)x*ralibii.s studiis eiu- 
ditu.s. Ammian. xxxi. 14. 'I’he orator 'rhemistiu*:, 
with the genuine iin|x*rtinenre of a Greek, wished 
for the first lime to .spr*ak the Latin language, th<* 
dialect of liis .soveieign, bih.\t.Krov KpaToinav 
Oral. vi. p. 71. 

34. 'Pile unce rtain degree of alliance or consan¬ 
guinity, is e\pi(‘ssed by the words cogna- 

tus, cunsobriniis (sec Valesius ad Ammian, xxiii. 
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3). The mother of Procopius might he a sister of 
Basilina anti Count Julian, the mother and uncle 
of the Apostate. Ducange, ram. Uyxanlin, p. yjg. 

3**,. Aminian. xxiii. 3, xxvi. 6. He mentions the 
report with much hesitation: susurravit ohseurior 
fama; n<*mo enim dieti aurtor exstitit verus. It 
.serves, however, to mark that l»nKopius was a 
Pagan. Yet his religion tioes not appear to have 
promoted, or ohslructed, his pretensions. 

3h. of his n*treat.s was a country-house of 
Eunoiniiis, the heretic. I he maste r was absent, in- 
ntjeent, ignorant; yet he nariowly i sea^K-d a sen¬ 
tence of death, and was banished into th<‘ remote 
parts of Mauritania (IMiilostorg. 1. ix. (. 3, 8, and 
Godefroy’s Dissert, p. 3^)9-378). 

37. Horinisda* maturo jtiveni norniisd.T rcgalis 
illius filio, potestatem Prcx'onsulis detulit; et civi- 
lia, more veterum,et lx* 11a, ref tu 10. .\mmian. xxvi. 
8. I he Persian prince estap<*d with honour and 
safely, and was afterwards fA.o. ;;8o) restored to 
the same extraorclinary olhce of pioeonsul of Bi- 
thyni^i (rilitmiont, Hist, des Einpeieurs, tfirri. v. p. 
uot). I am ignorant \vh<-ther the ran- of Sassan was 
propagated. I find (\.i). »ji a p4>|)e H<jrmi-,das; 
hut he w i a native of hrusino, in Italy ^Pagi. 
Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247). 

38. The infant rebel w'as afuiw.uds the wife of 
the emfXTor (iratian, but she died young and 
<.lul<lU-ss. See I)uraiig<‘, I'ain. Bv/antin. p. 48, 50. 

30. Se<|uiiiiini culiiiinis suinmi piosapiam, was 
tfie language of Pnx'opius, who all<*f ted to despise 
the obv me biith and foituitous eleftion of the 
upstait P.innonian. \mmian. \x\i. 7. 

.p>. fa dedignatus hoiiiin<*iu sufx itue ceitamine 
despie.iliilein, aiietoritatis rt (eNi fidueia roiporis, 
ipsis hostilnj.s jussit, suum \in<in' reitoiem: atque 
ita lui marum antesignanus uinbr.ttihs f mnprenvus 
■suoruin rnanibus. d he siiength «ui(l I>«Mut\ of Aiin- 
iheus, the newr Hereul<-s, aiv celehi4ir< tl hv St. 
B.isil, who supposes th.it God liad cieaied him as 
an iniinil.ible model of the human spei les. i’he 
j)ainlers and sculptors i oulci not e\pn ss liis ligure: 
the histoi i.ms ap|x-aied fabulous w lien lh<’\ lelateil 
his exploits (Ammian. xxvi. ‘c. 8] ami \’ales. ail 
loc.). 

41. 'The same field of battle is pl;ieed liy \nimia- 
nus in Lvcia, and by /osimiis at Ihvatiia, which 
are at the distance of 130 miles Irom each other. 
But Thyatira alluitiu Lu'o (Plin. 1 list. Natur. v. 31; 
O-llarius, Geograph. Antif|. tom. ii. p. 70): and 
the transcrilxTS might easily convert an obscure 
river into a well-known province. 

42. The advfmtun's, usurpation, and fall of Pro¬ 
copius, an* related, in a n’gular series, l>v Amiiiia- 
nus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 0, 10) and /fisiiuus (I. iv. fc. 4 
seq.'\ p. 203-210). rhey often illustrate, and seldom 
contradict, each other, rhemi.slius (Or.it. vii. p. 
Qi, 02) adds .some base panegv i ic; and Famapius (p. 

Ip* t<»4,f“d. Coinin.D souk* malicious .satin*. 

43. Libanius dc ulciscend. Julian. nece,c. ix. [x.] 
p. 138, 159. 'Fhe sophist deplon*s the public fren/y, 
but he docs not (after their deaths) im|K*ach the 


jii-stice of the emperors. 

44. 'I’he French and English lawyers of the pres¬ 
ent age allow the theory, and deny the praitice, of 
witchcraft (Dcnisait, Recueil de D6ci.siuns de Juris¬ 
prudence, au mot Snrrt^s, torn, iv, p. 533. Black- 
stonf'.s Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). As private 
rea.son always pn*vents, or outstrips, public wis¬ 
dom, the president Montesquieu (The Spirit of 
Laws, 1 . xii. c. 5, b) n-ji'Cts the existence of magic. 

43. See (Euvn’s de Bayle, torn. iii. p. 587-389. 

'1 he sceptic of Rotterdam exhibits, according to 
his f ustorn, a strange nitdley of loose knowledi»e 
and lively wit. 

4b. The Pagans distinguished between good and 
bad magic, the I'heurgic and the Gfx-tic fHist. de 
TAcademie, etc., tom. vii. p. 25). But they could 
not have defended this obscure distinction against 
the* acute Icjgic of Bayle. In tlie Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian s^su in, till demons aie inf<*nial spirits; and ail 
corniiKTce with them is idolatry, .ipostasy, etc., 
whii h clt sei ves death and damnation. 

J lie Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1 . v. Od. 3 
[Efxxl. 3', with Dacic-r's and Sanadon’s illustra¬ 
tions' is a vulgar witrh. dhe Lrichtho of Email 
(Phaisal. vi. 430 827* is tedious, disgusting, but 
.>om» limes sublime. She chides the delay of tlie 
I'urii s; and thie.itens, with ln*m<‘n(lous obscurity, 
to jii.mounce ilu ir leal names; to reveal the tine 
infeinal eounti nanc'* ot Hecate; to invoke the y- 
crei poweis that lie htioit hell, etc. 

48. (jenus hominum poteniibus infiduin, sp<‘- 
raiitibus fallax, quod in ci\ itate nostra et vetahiiur 
s«‘niper 11 ieiin» !)itur. lacit. Hist. i. 22. See Aii- 
pu<:tin'*, Tile C'ltv of God, 1 . \iii. c. lO, and the 
'liuodoNian C^ode, 1 . ix. tit. xvi. with Godefrov'a 
Coinin'’ntarv. 

40. I lie jxTseeution of .XniiiK'h was oceasion<*d 
bv a ciimiual consultaiion. 1 he iweiitv-four letters 
of the alpl.abi't w<Tt* arianged louiul a magic tri¬ 
pod; and a dancing ring, which liad been placed 
in the ci niic. ])oiiited to thi four first letters in the 
name of the fuuue l•mJH•l^)l. (). t. o. A. 1 heodorus 
(|XTh.ips with inanv others, who owned the fatal 
5 »vllables) was executed. I hefKic>sius succi-eded. 
Eaidner (Heathen lestimome, vol. iv. p. 333 372) 
has lopioiislv and fairh exainiued this dark iians- 
action of the reign of \*alc-ns. 

30. Limus ui hic cliuescit, ci li:rc iit ccra liquc.se it 

L'no codcmque igiii- 

N'iigil Bucolic, viii. 80. 
Devovet absentes, siniulacraquc cerea fie it. 

Ovid, in Episi. Hvpsil. ad Jason. qi [Ep. \i.). 
Such vain inc aiitations louhl afiect the iniiid, and 
increase the disease*, of Gernianieus. lacit. .\nnal. 
ii. 69. 

31. See Heineceiits Antiquitat. Juris Roman, 
tom. ii. p. 333, etc. Cod. riieoclosiaii. 1 . ix. lit. 7, 
with Cio(lefro\\s Commentarv. 

32. I'he cruel jx'rseciitioii of Rome and .\iitioch 
is descrilx'd, and most proliablv exaggerated, bv 
Aininianus (xxviii. 1, xxix, 1,2) and /osimus ( 1 . iv. 
[c*. 13] p. 2i() 218). The philosopher Maximus, 
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with some justice, was involved in the charge of 
magic (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88,8g, [p. i lo, 
cd. Ciomm.]); and young Chrysostom, who had 
accidentally found one of the proscribed books, 
gave himself for lost. Crillemont, Hist, des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p. 340). 

53. Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and 
more particularly the portraits of the two royal 
brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has col¬ 
lected (tom. V. p. 12-1 8, p. 127-133) from all an¬ 
tiquity their virtues and vices. 

54. The younger Victor asserts that he was 
valde timidus [Epit. c. 46]; yet he behaved, as al¬ 
most every man would do, with decent resolution 
at the heodoi an army. The same historian attempts 
to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammianus 
ob^rves, with more candour and judgment, inci- 
dentia crimina ad contemptam vel Isrsam principis 
ampHtudinem trahens, in sanguinem sarviebat 
[xxxi. 14]. 

55. Gum esset in acerbitatem naturae calore pro- 
pensior . .. poenas per ignes augebat et gladios. 
Ammian. xxx. 8. Sec xxvii. 7. 

56. I have transferred the reproach of avarice 
from Valens to his servants. Avarice more properly 
belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that 
passion is commonly extinguished by absolute pos¬ 
session. 

57. He sometimes expressed a sentence of death 
with a tone of pleasantry: **Abi, Comes, et muta el 
caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit.” A boy, 
who had slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
armourer, who had made a polished cuirass that 
wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, etc., 
were the victims of his fury. 

58. The innocents of Milan were an agent and 
three apparitors, whom Valentinian condemned 
for signifying^a legal summons.* Anunianus (xxvii. 
7) strangely supposes that all who had been un¬ 
justly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the 
Christians. His impartial silence does not allow us 
to believe that the great chamberlain Rhodanus 
was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. 
Paschal, p. 302 [tom. i. p. 558, cd. Bonn]). 

59. Ut bene mcritam in silvas jussit abirc Innox^ 
iam. Ammian. xxix. 3, and Valesius ad locum. 

60. See the Code of Justinian, 1 . viii. tit. Hi. leg. 
2. Unusquisque sobolem suam nutriat. Quod si 
exponendam putaverit animadversion! qua; con- 
stituta est subjacebit. For the present I shall not 
interfere in the dispute between Noodt and Bin- 
kershoek, how &r or how long this unnatural prac¬ 
tice had been condenmed or abolished by law, 
philosophy* dnd the more civilised state of society. 

61. These salutary institutions are explained in 
the Theodosian Code, 1 . xiii. tit. iii. De I^qfessonbus 
et Medicis; and 1 . xiv. tit. ix. De Studiis liberalibus 
Urbis Romee^ Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), 
we may consult Giannone (Istoria di Napoli, tom. 
L p. 103-111), who has treated the interesting sub¬ 
ject with the zeal and curiosity of a man of letters 
who studies his domestic history. 


62. Cod. Theodos. 1 . i. tit. xL with Godefroy*s 
Paratitbn^ which diligently gleans from the rest of 
the code. 

63. Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14) counte¬ 
nance a whole oration of Themistius (viii. p. 101- 
i2o), full of adulation, pedantry, and common¬ 
place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. i. 
p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating 
the virltirs and genius of Themistius, who was not 
unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

64. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 3I p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9. 
His reformation of costly abuses might entitle him 
to the praise of, in provincialcs admodum parcus, 
tributorum ubique mollicns sarcinas. By some his 
frugality was styled avarice (Jerom. Chron. p. 186 
[tom. viii. p. 809, cd. Vallars.]). 

65. Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii 
mci datae; quibus unicuique quod animo imbibis- 
set eolendi libera facultas tributa cst. God. The¬ 
odos. 1 . ix. tit. xvi. leg. 9. To this declaration of 
Valentinian we may add the various testimonies 
of Ammianus (xxx. 9), Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 3] p. 204), 
and Sozomen ( 1 . vi. c. 7, 21). Daronius would nat¬ 
urally blame such rational toleration (Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 370, No. 129-132, A.D. 376, No. 3, 4). 

66. Eudoxus u as of a mild and timid disposition. 
When he baptisc'd V'alens (a.d. 367) he must have 
been extremely old, since he had sUidied theology 
fifty-five years l)eforc, under Lucian, a learned and 
pious martyr. Philostorg. 1. ii. c. 14-16, 1. iv. c. 4 
with Godefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, M6in 
£ccl6s. tom. V. p. 474 480, etc. 

67. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 432) in¬ 
sults the pers(*cuting spirit of the Arians, as an in¬ 
fallible symptom of error and heresy. 

68. This sketch of the ecclesiastical government 
of Valens is drawn from Socrates ( 1 . iv.), Sozomen 
( 1 . vi.), Thcodoret ( 1 . iv.), and the immense com¬ 
pilations of Tillemont (particularly tom. vi. viii. 
and ix.). 

69. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on £cclcsia.stica] His¬ 
tory, vol. iv. p. 78) has already conceived and in¬ 
timated the same suspicion. 

70. This rcfli'ction is so obvious and forcible, 
that Orosius (1. vii. c. 32, 33) delays the persecu¬ 
tion till after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, 
on the other hand, supposes (1. iii. [iv.] c. 32) that 
it was appeased by a philosophical oration whicli 
Themistius pronounced in the year 374 (Oral. xii. 
p. 154, in Latin oijy). Such contradictions dimin¬ 
ish the evidence ai|d reduce the term of the perse¬ 
cution of Valens. ^ 

71. 1 'illemont, whom I follow and abridge, has 
extracted (M6m. Bccl6s. tom. viii. p. 153-167) the 
most authentic cii-iumstances from the Panegyrics 
of the two Gregorios; the brother and the friend of 
Basil. 'I'he letters 9! Basil himself (Dupin, Biblio- 
th6que £ccl£siasti(|uc, tom. ii. p. 155-180) do not 
present the image p{ a very lively persecution. 

72. Basilius Canariensis episcopus Cappadocisr 
clarus habetur . . . qui multa continentise et in¬ 
genii bona uno superbise malo perdidit [Chron 
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Ann. S392» tom. viii. p. 8i6, ed. Vallars.]. This ir¬ 
reverent passage is perfectly in the style and char^ 
acter of St. jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s 
edition of his Chronicle; but Isaac Vossius found 
it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed 
by the monks. 

73. This noble and charitable foundation (al¬ 
most a new city) surpassed in merit, if not in 
greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. 
It was principally intended for the reception of 
lepers (Greg. Nazianzen. Orat. xx. p. 439). 

74. Ck>d. Theodos. 1 . xii. tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy 
(tom. iv. p. 409-413) performs the duty of a com¬ 
mentator and advocate. TiJlemont (M6m. Eccl^. 
tom. viii. p. 808) supposes a second law to excuse 
his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the 
edict of Valcns, and suppressed the liberty of 
choice. 

75. See D’Anviilc, Description de I’Egyptc, p. 
74. Hereafter 1 shall consider the monastic insti¬ 
tutions. 

76. Socrates, 1 . iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. 

Jerom. in Ghron. p. 189 [tom. viii. p. 8t6, ed. 
Vallars. 1 , and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt 
performed many miracles, which prove the truth 
of their faith. Right, says Joriin (Remarks, vol. iv. 
P> 79X what proves the truth of those miracles? 

77. Cbd. Theodos. 1. xvi, tit. ii. leg. 20. Godefroy 
(tom. vi. p. 49), after the example of Baronius, 
impartially collects all that the fathers have said 
on the subject of this important law; whose spirit 
was long afterwards it'vived by tlie emperor Fred¬ 
eric II., Edward 1 . of England, and other Chris¬ 
tian princes who reigned atter the twelfth century. 

78. The expressions which I have used are tem¬ 
perate and feeble, if compared with the vehement 
invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 144, etc. [tom. 
i. p. 259, etc., ed. Vallars.]). In hs turn he was re¬ 
proached with the guilt which he imputed to his 
brother monks: and the iSIrr/rr<i/«r, the l>»j?/?/'//ir,v/as 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow’ Paula 
(tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly possessed the af¬ 
fections both of the mother and the daughter; but 
he declares that he never abused his influence 
to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

79. Pudet diccre, sacerdotes idolorum, mimi ct 
aurigar, et scorta, ha*reditates capiunt: solis liericis 
ac monachis h&c [hoc] lege prohibetur. Et non pro- 
hibetur a i^erscci^toiibus, sed a principibus Chris- 
tianis. Nee dc lege queror; sed dolco cur mrrum- 
mus hanc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 
258, ed. Vallars.]) discreetly insinuates the secret 
policy of his patron Damasus. 

80. Three words of Jerom, sanct£ memorim /)<*- 
moius (tom. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad Pammachiura. tom. 
i. p. 228, ed. Vallars.]), wash away all his stains, 
and blind the devout eyes of Tillemont (M6m. 
Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 386-424). 

81. Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudelissi- 
mee interfectiones diversi sextis pcrpetratac (in 
Chron. p* 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.]). But 
an original libel or petition of two presbyters of tlic 
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adverse party has unaccountably escaped. They 
affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, 
and that the roof was untiled; that Damasus 
marched at the head of his own clergy, gravedig¬ 
gers, charioteers, and hired gladiators; that none 
of his party were killed, but that one hundred and 
sixty dead bodies were found. This petition is pub¬ 
lished by tlie P. Sirmond, in the first volume of his 
works. 

82. The Basilica of Sicininus, or Liberia^, is 
probably the church of Sancta Maria Maggiorc, 
on the Esquilinc hill. Baronius, a.d. 367, No. 3; 
and Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1 . iv. c. 3, 
p. 462. 

83. 'Ihc enemies of Damasus styled him Auris-^ 
calpiuf Matronarum, the Ladies* car-scratcher. 

84. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) 
describes the pride and luxury of the prelates who 
reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery 
steeds, numerous train, etc. The crowd gave way 
as to a wild beast. 

85. Ammian. xxvii. 3. Perpetuo Numini, verisqus 
cjus cultoribus. The incomparable pliancy of a 
polytheist! 

86. Ammianus, who makes a fair report of his 
pracfeclurc (xxvii. 9), styles him prarlara* indolis, 
gravitatisque, senator (xxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). 
A curious inscription (Gruter MCII. No. 2) re¬ 
cords, in two columns, his religious and civil hon¬ 
ours. In one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of 
Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, Hierophant, etc., 
etc. In the other, i. Quapstor randidatus, more 
probably titular. 2. Praetor. 3. Corrector of Tus¬ 
cany and Umbria. 4. Gjnsular of Lusitania. 5. Pro- 
consul of Achaia. 6. Prapfect of Rome. 7. Praetorian 
pnefect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 9. Consul, elect; 
but he died before the bc’ginning of the year 385. 
See lillemont. Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom. v. p. 
241, 736. 

87. Facite me Romanae urbLs cpiscopum, ct ero 
protinus Christianus (Jerom, tom. ii. p. 165 [con¬ 
tra Joann. lerosol, tom. ii. p. 415, ed. Vallars.]). It 
u more than probable that Damasus would not 
have purchased his convereion at such a price. 

83 . Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valesius adds a long and 
good note on the master of the offices. 

89. Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 9] p. 
2od. The disgrace of the Batavians is suppressed 
by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for 
military honour, w*hich could not affect a Greek 
rhetorician of the succeeding age. 

90. See D’/Vnvillc, Notice dc rAncienne Gaule, 
p. 587. The name of the Moselle, which is not 
specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by 
Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, vii. 2). 

91. The battles are described by Ammianus 
(xxvii. 2) and by Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 9] p. 209), who 
supposes Valentinian to hav’e bet n present. 

92. Studio solicitantc nostrorum, occubuit. Am- 
mian. xxvii. 10. 

93. The expedition of Valentinian is related by 
Ammianus (xxvii. 10); and celebrated by Auson- 
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ius (Moaell. 421, etc.), who foolishly supposes that 
the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Danube. 

94. Immanis enim natio, jam indc ab incunab- 
ulis primis varietate casuum imminuta; ita saepius 
adolescit, ut fuisse longis saeculis sestimetur intacta. 
Ammian. xxviii. 5. The Count de Buat (Hist, des 
Peuples de TEuropc, tom. vi. p. 370), ascribes the 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption 
of strangers. 

95. Ammian. xxviii. 2. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. t6] p. 
214. The younger Victor mentions the mechanical 
genius of Valentinian: nova arma meditari; hn- 
gerc terrd seu limo simulacra. [Epit. c. 45.] 

g6. Bellicosos et pubis immensae viribus afflu- 
entes; et ideo metuendos finitimis universis. Am¬ 
mian. xxviii. 5. 

97. I am always apt to suspect historians and 
travellers of improving extraordinary facts into 
general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom 
to Egypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the 
Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (De Guignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. ii. part i. p. 79). 

98. Salinarum hniumquc caus& Alcmannis saepc 
jurgabant. Ammian. xxviii. 5. Possibly they dis¬ 
puted the possession of the Sala^ a river which pro¬ 
duced salt, and which had been the object of an¬ 
cient contention. Tacit. Annal. xiii. 57, and Lip- 
sius ad loc. 

99. Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem sc esse 
Romanam Burgundii sciunt: and the vague tra¬ 
dition gradually assumed a more regular form 
(Oros. 1 . vii. c. 32). It is annihilated by the decisive 
authority of Pliny, who composed the Histoiy of 
Drusus, and served in Germany (Plin, Second. 
Epist. iii. 5), within sixty years after the death of 
that hero. Germanorum genera ^uinque; Vindili, 
quorum pars Burgundiones, etc. (Hist. Natur. iv. 28). 

100. The wars and negotiations relative to the 
Burgundians and Alemanni are distinctly related 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix. 4, xxx. 
3). Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 32), and the Chronicles of 
jerom and Cassiodorus, fix some dates and add 
some circumstances. 

101. *Eirl t6v ahx^va Ki^fipuerjs Xepcovijaou, 

At the northern extremity of the peninsula 

(the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy 
fixes the remnant of the Ctmbri. He fills the interval 
between the Saxons and the Cimbri with six ob¬ 
scure tribes, who were united, as early as the 
sixth century, under [the national appellation of 
Danes. See Cluver German. Antiq. 1 . iii. c. 21, 
22, 23. 

102. M. d’Anville (Etablisscment des Etats de 
rEurope, etc., p. 19-26) has marked tlie extensive 
limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

103. llie fleet of Drusus had failed in their at¬ 
tempt to pass, or even to approach, the Sound 
(styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Col¬ 
umns of Hercules), and the naval enterprise was 
never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34). 
The knowledge which the Romans acquired of the 


naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 

104. Quin et Aremoricus piratem Saxona 

tractus 

Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Bri- 
tannum 

Ludus; ct assuto glaucum mare Bndcrc 
lembo. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 360. 
The genius of Carsar imitated, for a particular ser¬ 
vice, these rude, but light vessels, which were like¬ 
wise used by the natives of Britain (Comment, dc 
Bell. Civil, i. 54, and Guichardt, Nouveaux Mf*- 
moires Militaircs, tom. ii. p. 41, 42). The British 
vessels would now astonish the genius of Oarsar. 

105. The best original account of the Saxon pi¬ 
rates may be found in Sidonius Apollinaris ( 1 . viii. 
Epist. 6, p. 223, edit. Sinnond;, and the best com¬ 
mentary in the Abb6 du Bos (Hist. Critique de la 
Monarchic Frangoise, etc., tom. i. 1 . i. c. ib, p. 
148-135. Sec likewise p. 77, 78). 

106. Ammian. (xxviii. 5; justifies this breach oi 
faith to pirates and robbers; and Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 
32) more clearly express(‘s their real guilt; virtute 
atquc agilitate terribiles. 

107. Symmachus ( 1 . ii. F.pist. 46) still presumes 
to mention the sacred names of Socrates and phi¬ 
losophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might con¬ 
demn ( 1 . viii, Epist. 6), with le^s inconsistency, the 
human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

108. In the beginning of the last century the 
learned Camden was obliged to undermine with 
resptxtfiil .scepticLsm, the romance of Brutus the 
Trojan, who is now biiiicd in silent oblivion, uith 
Scotdf the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous 
progeny. Yet I am informed that some champions 
of the Afiinian colony may still be found among the 
original natives of Ireland. A people dib.satisfied 
with their present condition grasp at any visions ot 
their past or future glory. 

log. Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agii- 
cola, might remark the German or Spanish com¬ 
plexion of some British trilx’S. But it was then 
sober, d<'lilx'iate opinion: “In nniversuin taiix n 
aestimanti Gallos vicinuni solum occupAsse credi- 
bile est Eorum sacra dcprchend«is . . . scrino hand 
multum diversus” (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.). C.-rsai 
had observed their common religion (Comment, 
de Bello Galileo, vi. 13); and in his time the emi¬ 
gration from the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at 
least an historical evtmt (v. 12). Camden, the 
British Strabo, has.modestly ascertained our gen¬ 
uine antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction^ 
p. ii.-xxxi.). 

110. In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledo¬ 
nian antiquity, I have chosen for my guides two 
learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom thcii 
birth and education had peculiarly qualihcd fur 
that oflicc. See Critical Dissertations on the Ori¬ 
gin, Antiquities, etc., of the Caledonians, by Dr- 
John Maepherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; and 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and 
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Ireland, by James Maepherson, Esq., London, 
1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Maepherson was a 
minister in the Isle of Skye: and it is a circumstance 
honourable for the present age, that a work replete 
with erudition and criticism should have Iseen com¬ 
posed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 

111. llic Irish descent of the Scots has l)een 
revived, in the last moments of its decay, and 
strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker 
(Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. p. 430, 431; and Gen¬ 
uine History of the Britons asserted, etc., p. 154- 
293). Yet he acknowledges, 1. Thai the .Scots of 
Amrnianus Marcellinus (a.d. 340) were already 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors 
do not aflbrd any hints of their emigration from 
another country. 2. 'Ihat all the accounts of such 
emigrations, which have been a.sserted or received, 
by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English anti¬ 
quaries (Buchanan, Camden, U.sher, .Stillingflc'c*!, 
etc.), are totally fabulous. 3. That three of the 
Irish tribes, which arc mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 
i«iO), were of Caledonian extraction. 4. Hint a 
younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the 
hou.se of Fingal, acquired and possessed the mon- 
arc hv of Ireland. After these concessions, the re¬ 
maining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his 
adversaries is minute and obscure. 'I'he j^ynuinf hts- 
toiy, which he produces, of a Feigns, the cfju.sin of 
Ossian, who was transplanted (a.o. 324) fiom Ire¬ 
land to Caledonia, is built on a conji'ctural supple¬ 
ment to the Erse poetry, and the feeble evidence of 
Richard of C^irencester, a monk of the fouiteenth 
century. Ihe lively spirit of the learned and in¬ 
genious antiquarian has tempted him to forget the 
nature of a question which he so vfhymrnth liebates, 
and so ahtolutriv decides. 

112. Hicmc tumentes ac .s^rvientes undas cal- 
ciistis Occani sub remis ve.strU; . . . inspcTatum 
imtx'ratoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius Fir- 
micus Maternus de F>ron: Profan. Rclig. p. 464 
[p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Gronov. ad ealeem 
Minuc. Fel. See 'Fillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 336). 

113. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264. 
'Fhis curious passage has escaped the diligence of 
our British antiquaries. 

114. The Caledonians praised and coveted the 

gold, the steeds, the lights, etc., of the stranger. 
See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Ossian, vol. ii. 
P* 343 ! Maepherson’s Introduction, p. 

242 -286. 

115. Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially re¬ 
lated (History of Henry II. vol. i. p. 182), and Sir 
David Dalrymple has slightly mentioned (Annals 
of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), a barbarous inroad of 
the Scots, at a time (a.d. i i 37) when law, religion, 
and society must have softened their primitive 
manners. 

116. Attacotti beliicosa hominum natio. Am- 
mian. xxvii. 8..Camden (Introduct. p. clii.) has 
restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The 
bands of Attacotti which Jerom had seen in Gaul 


were afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum 
(Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. xl.). 

117. Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallic viderim 
Attacoltos (or Scotos) gentem Brittannicam hu- 
manis vcsci carnibus; et cum per silvas porcorum 
greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, 
pastorum nates et feminarum paptllas solere ab 
scindere; ct has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. 
Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. p. 75 [adv. 
Jovinianum, 1 . ii. tom. ii. p. 335, ed. Vallars.]), 
whose veracity I find no reason to question. 

ri8. Ammianus has concisedy represented (xx. 
I, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, xxviii. 3) the whole series of the 
British war. 

119. Horrcscit. . . ratibus. . . impervia Thule. 

Illc . . . nec falso nomine Pictos 

Edomuit. Scotumquc vago mucrone 

secutus 

Fregit HypcTboreas remis audacibus 
undas. 

Ciaudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, 
vcr. 53, etc. 

-Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

' Orcades: incaluit Pirtorum sanguine 
7 'hule. 

Scotorum cumulos flcvit glacialis Ic rne. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. vcr. 31, etc. 

.See likewi«‘ Pacatus (in Paiiegyr. \Vt. xii. 5). But 
it is not easy to appreciate the intrinsic value of 
flattery and metaphor. Compare the British vic¬ 
tories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2) with his real 
character (Tacit, in Vit. .Vgricol. c. i6j. 

120. Ammianus frequently mentions their con¬ 
cilium annuum, legitirnum, etc. Leptis and Sa- 
brata arc long since ruined; but the city of Oea, 
the native country of .Apuleius, still flourishes 
under the provincial denomination of Tripoli. Sec 
Cellarius (Geograph, .\ntiqua, tom. ii. part ii. 
p. 81), D*.\nville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. 
iii. p. 71, 72), and Marmol (.\iriquc, tom. ii. p. 
562). 

121. Ammian. xxviii. 6. Tillemont (Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 25, 676) has discussed the 
chronological difficulties of the history of Count 
Roinanus. 

122. The chronology of Ammianus is loose and 
ol^scure; and Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 33, p. 551, edit. 
Havercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus 
after the deatlis of N'alentinian and X'alcns. 'Fille- 
mont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. bqi) endea\ours 
to pick his W'ay. The patient and sui-e-footcd mule 
of the Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
paths. 

123. .Ammian. xxix. 5. The text of this long 
chapter (fifteen quarto pages) is broken and cor¬ 
rupted; and the narrative is perplexed by the want 
of chronological and geographical landmarks. 

124. Ammian. xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 33, p. 
55 W 55 ^^- Jerom. in Chron. p. 187. 

125. l.iCO Africanus (in the X’iaggi di Ramusio, 
tom. i. fol. 78-83) has traced a curious picture of 
the people and the country, which are more 
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minutely described in the AMque de Mannol, 
tom. iii. p. 1-54. 

126. This uninhabitable zone was gradually re¬ 
duced, by the improvements of ancient geography, 
from forty-five to twenty-four, or even sixteen de¬ 
grees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note 
of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

127. Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homines et 
magis semiferi . . . Blemmyes, Satyri, etc. Pom- 
ponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voss, in 8vo. Pliny 
philosophically explains (vi. 35) the irregularities of 
nature, which he had credulously admitted (v. 8). 

128. If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great 
human ape (Buffon, Hist. Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, 
etc.), one of that species might actually be shown 
alive at Alexandria in the reign of Constantine. 
Yet some difficulty will still remain about the con¬ 
versation which St. Anthony held with one of 
these pious savages in the desert of Thebais(Jerom. 
in Vit. Paul. Ercmit. tom. i. p. 238). 

129. St. Anthony likewise met one of these mon¬ 
sters, whose existence was seriously asserted by the 
emperor Claudius. The public lauglied; but his 
prsefcct of Egypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Htppo^ 
centaur^ which was preserved almost a century 
afterwards in the Imperial palace. Sec Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious observations of 
Fr^ret (M6moircs de I’Acad. tom. vii. p. 321, etc.). 

130. 'Fhe fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer 
(Iliad, iii. 6). The pigmies of India and ABthiopia 
weie (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every 
spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) 
marched in battle array to destroy the cranes’ 
eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris gregibus non re- 
sisti. Their houses w'ere built of mud, feathers, and 
egg-shells. See Pliny (vi. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo ( 1 . 
ii. p. 121 [p. 70, ed. Casaub.]>i 

131. The third and fourth volumes of the valu¬ 
able Histoire 8es Voyages describe the present 
state of the negroes. The nations of the sca-coast 
have been polished by European commerce, and 
those of the inland country have been improved 
by Moorish colonies. 

132. Histoire Philosophiquc et Politique, etc., 
tom. iv. p. 192. 

133. The evidence of Ammianus is original and 
decisive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Chorcnc ( 1 . iii. c. 17, 
p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. 
Pcrsico, 1 . i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, 
ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but those histo¬ 
rians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same 
events, and introduce strange stories, must be used 
with diffidence and caution. 

134. Perhaps Artagcra, or Ardis, under whose 
walls Caius, the grandson of Augustus, was wounded. 
This fortress was situate above Amida, near one of 
the sources of the Tigris. See D’Anville, Geogra¬ 
phic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

135. Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 
701) proves from chronology that Olympias must 
have been the mother of Para. 


136. Ammianus (xxvii. 12, xxix. i, xxx. i, a) 
has described the events, without the dates, of the 
Persian war. Moses of Ghorene (Hist. Armen. 1 . 
iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31, p. 266, c. 35, p. 271) affords 
some additional facts; but it is extremely difficult 
to separate truth from fable. 

137. Artaxerxes was the successor and brother 
{the cousin-german) of the great Sapor, and the 
guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 1 . iv. [c. 
26] p. 136, edit. I.ouvre [p. 263, ed. Bonn.]). Sec 
the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86, 161. The 
authors of that unequal work have compiled the 
Sassanian dynasty with erudition and diligence; 
but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide the 
Roman and Oriental accounts into two distinct 
histories. 

138. Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22; and Oro- 
sius, 1 . vii. c. 34. Ictumque turn foedus est, quo uni- 
versus Oriens usque ad nunc (a.d. 416) tranquilis- 
sime fruitur. 

139. See in Ammianus (xxx. i) the adventures 
of Para. Moses of Ghorene calls him 1 'iridates; and 
tells a long and not improbable story of his son 
Gnelus, who afterwards made himself popular in 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reign¬ 
ing king ( 1 . iii. c. 21, etc., p. 253, etc.). [Para is not 
the same as Tiridates, who was the father of Gnel, 
first husband of Pharandsem, the future wife of 
Arsaces, and the mother of Para.] 

140. The concise account of the reign and con¬ 
quests of Hcrmanric seems to lx: one of the valu¬ 
able fragments which Jornandcs (c. 23) borrowed 
from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassio- 
dorus. 

141. M. de Buat (Hist, des Pcuplcs de 1 ’Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 311^29) investigates, with more in¬ 
dustry than success, the nations subdued by the 
arms of Hcrmanric, He denies the existence of the 
Vaunobronca, on account of the immoderate length 
of their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, 
or Dresden, must have traversed tlie country of 
the Mfdtomatrici, 

142. The edition of Grotius (Jornandcs, p. 642) 
exhibits the name of ^stri. But reason and the Am¬ 
brosian MS. have restored the /Esttij whose man¬ 
ners and situation arc expiessed by the pencil of 
Tacitus (Germania, c. 45). 

143. Ammianus (xxxi. 3) observes, in general 
terms, Ermenrichi. . . bellicosissimi Regis, et per 
multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis gentibus for- 
midati, etc. 

144. Valens . <. docetur relationibus Diicum, 
gentem Gothoru^i, e& tempestatc intactam ideo- 
que s8eviBsimam,{conspirantcm in unum, ad per- 
vadenda parari oollimitia lliraciarum. Ammian. 
xxvi. 6. 

145. M. de BuHt (Hist, des Pcuples de 1’Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 332) has curiously ascertained the real 
number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammi¬ 
anus, and the i0,ooo of Zosimus, were only the 
first divisions of the Gothic army. 

146. The march and subsequent negotiation arc 
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described in the Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt. 
Legat. p. t8, edit. Louvre [p. 47, cd. Bonn]). The 
provincials, who afterwards became familiar with 
the barbarians, found that their strength was more 
apparent than real. They were tali of stature, but 
their legs were clumsy and their shoulders were 
narrow. 

147. Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat ftatri, 
cujus regebatur arbitrio, arma concussit in Gothos 
ratione justS permotus. Ammianus (xxvii. 4) then 
proceeds to describe, not the country of the Goths, 
but the peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, 
which was not affected by the war. 

148. Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19 [p. 
47, 48, ed. Bonn]. The Greek sophist must have 
considered as one and the same war, the whole 
series of Gothic history till the victories and peace 
of Theodosius. 

149. llic Gothic war is described by Ammianus 
(xxvii. 5), Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 10] p. 211-214), and 
Themistius (Oral. x. p. 129-141). The orator The- 
mistius was sent from the senate of Constantinople 
to congratulate the victorious emperor; and his 
servile eloquence compares Valens on the Danube 
to Achilles in the Scamander. Jornandes forgets a 
war peculiar to the KiJi-Goths, and inglorious to 
the Gothic name (Mascou’s Hist, of the Germans, 
vii. 3). 

150. Ammianus (xxix. 6) and Zosimus ( 1 . iv. 
[c. 16] p. 219, 220) carefully mark the origin and 
progress of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 

151. Anunianus (xxx. 5), who acknowledges the 
merit, has censured, with becoming asperity, the 
oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. 
When Jerom translated and continued the Chron¬ 
icle of Eusebius (a.d. 380; sec Tillemont, M6m. 
£cl6s. tom. xii. p. 53, 626), he expressed the truth, 
or at least the public opinion of his country, in the 
following words: *‘Probus P. P. Illyrici iniquissimis 
tributonim exactionibus, ante provincias quas re- 
gebat, quam a Barbaris vastarentur, erastt.'^ (Chron. 
edit. Scaliger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259.) The 


saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender 
friendship with the widow of Probus; and the 
name of Count Equitius, with less propriety, but 
without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

132. Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198) represents his 
friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and merit, who 
had made himself ridiculous and unhappy by 
adopting the extravagant dress and manners of 
the Cynics. 

153. Ammian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates 
the misfortune of Valentinian, refuses him even 
this last consolation of revenge. Vastato genitali 
solo, et inultam patriam derelinquens (tom. i. p. 26 
[Ep. ad Heliodor. tom. i. p. 341, ed. Vallars.]). 

154. See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammi¬ 
anus (xxx. 6), Zosimus ( 1 . vi. [c. 17] p. 221), Victor 
(in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates ( 1 . iv. c. 31), and Je¬ 
rom (in Chron. p. 187 [tom. viii. p. 815, ed. Val- 
lars.], and tom. i. p. 26, ad Helic^or. [tom. i. p. 
341, cd. Vallars.]). There is much variety of cir¬ 
cumstances among them; and Anunianus is so elo¬ 
quent that he writes nonsense. 

Socrates ( 1 . iv. c. 31) is the only original 
witness of this foolish story, so repugnant to the 
laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely 
deserved the formal and elaborate dissertation of 
M. Bonamy (M6m. de rAcad6mic, tom. xxx. p. 
394-405). Yet I would preserve the natural cir¬ 
cumstance of the bath, instead of following Zosi¬ 
mus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the 
widow of Magnentius. 

156. Ammianus (xxvii. 6) describes the form of 
this military election, and august investiture. Val- 
entinian does not appear to have consulted, or 
even informed, the senate of Rome. 

157. Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zasimus, 1 . iv. [c. 19] 
p. 222, 223. Tillemont has proved (Hist, des Em- 
pcrcurs, tom. v, p. 707-709) that Gratian reigned in 
Italy, Africa, and lUyricum. 1 have endeavoured 
to express his authority over his bi other’s domin¬ 
ions, as he used it, in an ambiguous style. 


Chapter XXVI 


1. Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. 10), 
that it is not easy to distinguish his facts from his 
metaphors. Yet he positively aflirms that he saw 
the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum lapidem, at 
Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

2. The earthquakes and inundations arc vari¬ 
ously described by Libanius (Orat. dc ulciscend& 
Julian! nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. Graxi. tom. 
vii. p. 158, with a learned note of Olearius), Zo¬ 
simus ( 1 . iv. [c. 18] p. 221), Sozomen ( 1 . vi. c. 2), 
Cedrenus (p. 310, 314 [tom. i. p. 543, 550, ed. 
Bonn]), and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 
809, ed. Vallars.]} and tom. i. p. 250, in Vit. Hi- 
larion [tom. ii. p. 36 ed. Vallars.]). Epidaurus 
must have been oven^lmed, had not the prudent 


citizens placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on 
the beach. He made the sign of the cross; the 
mountain-wave stopped, bowed, and returned. 

3. Dicaearchus the Peripatetic composed a for¬ 
mal treatise to prove this obvious truth, which is 
not the most honourable to the human species 
(Cicero, de OfBciis, ii. 5). 

4. The original ^ythians of Herodotus ( 1 . iv. c. 
47-57, 99-101) were confined by the Danube and 
the Palus Mirotis within a square of 4000 stadia 
(400 Roman miles). Sec D’Anvillc (M6m. dc 
r.Academic, tom. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. [c. 43] p. 155, edit. Wesscling) 
has maiked the gradual progress of the name and 
nation. 
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5. The TtOars or Tartars were a primitive tribe, 
the rivals, and at length the subjects, of the Moguls. 
In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his 
successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard; and 
the name which first reached the ears of foreigners 
was applied to the whole nation (Fr^ret, in the 
Hist, de TAcad^mie, tom. xviii. p. 60). In speaking 
of all or any of the northern shepherds of Europe 
or Asia, I indifferently use the appellations of 
Scythians or Tartars, 

6. imperium Asiae ter quacsivere: ipsi perpetuo 
ab alieno imperio, aut intacti, aut invicti, mansere. 
Since the time of Justin (ii. 3) they have multiplied 
this account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. p. 
64, Hist. G6n6rale, c. 156), has abridged the 
Tartar conquests. 

Oft o’er the trembling nations from afar 

Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud of war. 

7. The fourth book of Herodotus affords a cu¬ 
rious though imperfect portrait of the Scythians. 
Among the moderns, who describe the uniform 
scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Ba¬ 
hadur, expresses his native feelings; and his Gen¬ 
ealogical History of the Tatars has been copiously 
illustrated by the French and English editors. 
Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubruquis (in the Hist, dcs 
Voyages, tom. vii.), represent the Moguls of the 
fourteenth century. To these guides I have added 
Gerbillon and the other Jesuits (Description dc la 
Chine, par Du Halde, tom. iv.), who accurately 
siurveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and 
intelligent traveller, Bell of Antermony (two vol¬ 
umes in 4to, Glasgow, 1763). 

8. The Uzbeks are the most altered from their 
primitive manners; i, by the profession of the Ma¬ 
hometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the 
cities and harvests of the Great Bucharia. 

9. II est certain que ies grands mangeurs dc 
viandc sont en general cruels et f<6roces plus que 
Ics autres hommes. Cette observation est de tous 
les lieux, et de tous les terns: la barbaric Aiigloise 
est connue, etc. Emile dc Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. 
Whatever we may think of the general observa¬ 
tion, we shall not easily allow the truth of his ex¬ 
ample. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, 
and the pathetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our 
reason by exciting our sensibility. 

10. These Tartar emigrations have been dis¬ 
covered by M. de Guignes (Histoire dcs Huns, 
tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
the Chinese language, who has thus laid open new 
and important scenes in the history of mankind. 

11. A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty 
leagues from the great wall, was found by the mis¬ 
sionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces 
above the level of the sea. Montesquieu, who has 
used and abused the relations of travellers, de¬ 
duces the revolutions of Asia from this important 
circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness and 
strength, touch each other without any temperate 
zone (The Spirit of Laws, L xvii. c. 3). 

12. Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, 1 . iii. c. 


7) represents the hill glory and extent of the Mogul 
chase. The Jesuits Gerbillon and Verbiest fol¬ 
lowed the emperor Kamhi when he hunted in 
Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tom. 
iv. p. 81, 290, etc., folio edit.). His grandson, Kien- 
long, who unites the I'artar discipline with the 
laws and learning of Cb.ina, describes (Eloge de 
Moukden, p. 273-^285), as a poet, the pleasures 
which he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 

13. See the second volume of the Genealogical 
History of the Fartars, and the lists of the Khans at 
the end of the life of Gengis, or Zingis. Under the 
reign of Timur, or '1 amcrlane, one of his subjects, 
a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appella¬ 
tion of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented 
himself with the title of Emir or Sultan. Abul¬ 
ghazi, part V. c. 4. D’Hcrbelot, Bibliothdquc Ori- 
entalc, p. 878. 

14. See the Diets of the ancient Huns (Dc 
Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26), and a curious description 
of those of Zingis (Vic dc Gengiscan, 1 . i. c, 6, 1 . iv. 
c. 11). Such assemblies arc frequently mentioned 
in the Persian history of'Fimur, though they served 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

15. Montesquieu labours to explain a differ- 
ence, which has not existed, between the libc'rty of 
the Arabs and the perpetual slavery of the Tartais 
(The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xvii. c. 5, 1 . xviii. c. 19. etc.). 

16. Abulghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his 
Genealogical History, relates the miserable fables 
and traditions of the Uzlx*k lartars concerning the 
times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 

17. In the thiiteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter 
turns away his eyes from the bloody fields of lioy 
to the plains of I’hrucc and Scythia. We would 
not, by changing the pros|x:ct, behold a more 
peaceful 01 innocent scene. 

18. Thucydides, 1 . ii. c. 97. 

19. Sec iJie foiiith book of Herodotus. When 
Darius advanced into the Moldavian desert, be¬ 
tween the Danube and the Dniester, the king of 
the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and 
five arrows; a tremendous allegory! 

20. 'Fhese wars and heioes may found under 
their respective titles, in the Biblioth^que Orien- 
talc of D’Herbelot. '1 hey have Ix’cn celebrated in 
an epic poem of sixty thousand rhymed couplets, 
by Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia. Si'c the history of 
Nadir Shah, p. 145, 165. The public must lament 
that Mr. Jones has suspended the pursuit of Ori¬ 
ental learning. 

21. 'i'he Ci)aspiai^ Sea, with its rivers and adja¬ 
cent tribes, are laboriously illustrated in the Exa- 
men Critique dcs tiistoriens d*Alexandre, which' 
compares the true ideography and the errors pro¬ 
duced by the vani^ or ignorance of the Greeks. 

22. The original scat of the nation appears to 
have been in the nOrth-wi‘st of China, in the prov¬ 
inces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first 
dynasties the principal town was still a movable 
camp; the villages were thinly scattered; more land 
was employed in pasture than in tillage; the cxer* 
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else of hunting was ordained to clear the country 
from wild beasts; Petcheli (where Pekin stands) 
was a desert; and the southern provinces were 
peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 3o6) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent. 

23. The era of the Chinese monarchy has been 
variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 years before 
Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the 
lawful epoch by the authority of the present em¬ 
peror. The difference arises from the uncertain du¬ 
ration of the two first dynasties; and the vacant 
space that lies beyond them, as far as the real, or 
fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsicn 
dates his authentic chronology from the year 841: 
the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of 
which have been verified) were observed between 
the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The historical 
period of China does not ascend above the Greek 
Olympiads. 

24. After several ages of anarchy and despotism, 
the dynasty of the Han (before Christ 206) was the 
era of the revival of learning. The fragments of 
ancient literature were restored; the characters 
were improved and fixed; and the future presc^rva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions 
of ink, paper, and the art of printing. Ninety-seven 
years ocfulr Christ, Sematsicn published the first 
history of China. His labours were illustrated and 
continued by a series of one hundred and eighty 
historians. The substance of their works is still ex¬ 
tant: and the most considerable of them are now 
deposited in the king of France’s library. 

25. China has been illustrated by the labours of 
the French; of the missionaries at Pekin, and 
Messrs. Fr6ret and l)c Guignes at Paris. 'J he sub¬ 
stance of the three preceding notes is extracted 
from the Chou-king, with the preface and notes of 
M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770; 'Fhe Ton^-Kien-kang- 
MoUy translated by the P. de Mailla, under the 
name of Hist. G6n^ralc dc la Chine, tom. i. p. 
xlix.-cc.; the M^moires sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, 
etc., tom. i. p. 1-323, tom. ii. p. 5-364; the His- 
toirc dcs Huns, tom. i. p. 1-131, tom. v. p. 345- 
362; and the M^moires de rAcad6mie dcs Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. X. p, 377-402, tom. XV. p. 495 ~ 564 » 
tom. xviii. p. 178-295, tom. xxxvi. p. 164-238. 

26. See the Histoire Gen^rale des Voyages, tom. 
xviii.; and the Genealogical History, vol. ii. p. 
620-664. 

27. M. de Guignes (tom. ii. p. 1-124) has given 
the original history of the ancient Hiong-nou, or 
Huns. I'hc Chinese geography of their country 
(tom. i. part ii. p. Iv.-lxiii.) seems to comprise a 
part of their conquests. 

28. Sec in Du Halde (tom. iv. p. 18-65) ® 
cumstantial description, with a correct map, of the 
country of the Mongous. 

29. The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into 
three branches—hunters, shepherds, and husband¬ 
men; and the last class was despised by the two 
former. See Abulghasi, part ii. c. 7. 
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30. M6moiies de I’Acad&nie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxv. p. 17-33. comprehensive view of 
M. de Guignes has compared these distant events. 

31. 1 he fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and 
his singular adventures, are still celebrated in 
China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and 
notes, p. 241-247; and M^moires sur la Chine, 
tom. iii. p. 317 360. 

32. Sec Isbrand Ives in Harris’s Collection, vol. 
ii. p. 931; Bell’s Travels, vol. i. p. 247-254; and 
Gmclin. in the Hist. G6n^ralc dcs Voyages, tom. 
xviii. p. 283-329. They all remark the vulgar opin¬ 
ion, that the holy sea grows angry and tempestuous 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. I'his grammat¬ 
ical nicety often excites a dispute between the 
absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd 
obstinacy of travellers. 

33. The construction of the wall of China is 
mentioned by Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 45) and Dc 
Guignes (tom. ii. p. 59). 

34. See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, In the 
Hist, dc la Chine, published at Paris, 1777, etc., 
tom. i. p. 442-522. This voluminous work is the 
transaction (by the P. de Mailla) of the Tong^ 
Kien^Kang-Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the 
great History of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his 
continuators. 

35. Sec a free and ample memorial, presented 
by a Mandarin to the emperor Vend (before 
Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (tom. ii. p. 412- 
426), from a collection of State papers, marked 
with the red pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 384-612). 
Another memorial from the minister of war (Kang- 
Mou, tom. ii. p. 555) supplies some curious cir¬ 
cumstances of the manners of the Huns. 

36. A supply of women is mentioned as a cus¬ 
tomary article of treaty and tribute (Hist, de la 
Conqu^tc dc la Chine par les Tartares Mant- 
cheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187, w^ith the note of the 
editor). 

37. De Guignes, Hist, dcs Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

38. Sec the reign of the emperor Voud, in the 
Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 1-98. His various and 
inconsistent character seems to be impartially 
drawn. 

39. This expression is used in the memorial to 
the emperor Vend (Du Halde, tom. ii. p. 417). 
Without adopting the exaggeradons of Marco Polo 
and Isaac Vossius, we may radonally allow for 
Pekin two millions of inhabitants. The cides of the 
south, w'hich contain the manufactures of China, 
arc still moix* populous. 

40. See the Kang-Moii, tom. iii. p. 150, and the 
sul^quent events under the proper years. This 
memorable festival is celebrated in the Eloge dc 
Moukden, and explained in a note by the P. Gau- 
bil, p. 89, 90. 

41. This inscription was composed on the spot 
by Pankou, President of the I'ribunal of History 
(Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 392). Similar monuments 
have been discovered in many parts of Tartary 
(Histoires dcs Huns, tom. iL p. 122). 
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4s. M. de Guignes (tom. i. p* 189) has inseited 
a short account of the Sienpi. 

43. The era of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 
1210 years before Christ. But the scries of their 
kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist, 
des Huns, tom. ii. p. 21, 123}. 

44. The various accidents of the downfall and 
flight of the Huns are related in the Kang-Mou, 
tom. iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, etc. The small numbers 
of each horde may be ascribed to their losses and 
divisions. 

45. M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the foot- 
steps of the Huns through the vast deserts of Tar¬ 
tary (tom. ii. p. 123, 277, etc. 325, etc.). 

46. Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in 
Sogdiana when it was invaded (a.d. 1218) by 
Zingis and his Moguls. The Oriental historians 
(see D’Herbclot, Petit de la Croix, etc.) celebrate 
the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruit¬ 
ful country which he desolated. In the next cen¬ 
tury the same provinces of Chorasmia and Mawa- 
ralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, 
Geograph. Minor, tom. iii.). Their actual misery 
may be seen in the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars, p. 423-469. 

47. Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of 
the Greek kings of Bactriana. To their industry I 
should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade 
which transported the merchandises of India into 
Europe by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasis, and the Euxinc. The other ways, both 
of the land and sea, were possessed by the Scleu- 
cides and the Ptolemies, (^e T Esprit des Loix, 1 . 
zxi.) 

48. Procopius de Bell. Pcrsico, 1 . i. c. 3, p. 9 
[tom. i. p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

49. In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubru- 
quis (who traversed the immense plain of Kipzak 
in his journef to the court of the Great Khan) ob¬ 
served the remarkable name of Hungary^ with the 
traces of a common language and origin (Hist, des 
Voyages, tom. vii. p. 2^). 

50. Bell (vol. i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the 
Genealogical History (p. 539) have described the 
Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the 
present century. 

51. This great transmigration of 300,000 Cal¬ 
mucks, or Torgouts, happened in the year 1771. 
The original narrative of Kicn-long, the reigning 
emperor of China, which was intended for the in¬ 
scription of a column, has been translated by the 
missionaries of Pekin (M6moircs sur la Chine, 
tom. i. p. 401-418}. The emperor aficcts the 
smooth and specious language of the Son of Hea¬ 
ven, and the Father of his People. 

52. The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes 
to their conquests a space of 14,000 lis. According 
to the present standard, 200 lis (or more accurate¬ 
ly 193) are equal to one degree latitude; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of 
Cfa^a. But there are strong reasons to believe that 
the ancient li scarcely equalled one-half of the 


modem. See the elaborate researches of M. d*Aii- 
ville, a geographer who is not a stranger in any age 
or climate of the globe. {M6moires dc 1 * Acad. tom. 
ii. p. 125-502. Mesures Itin^raires, p. 154-167.) 

53. See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125- 
144. The subsequent history (p. 145-277) of thiec 
or four Hunnic dynasties evidently proves that 
their martial spirit was not impaired by a long 
residence in China. 

54. Utque hominibus quietis ct placidis otium 
est voluptabile, ita iJlos pcricula juvant et bclla. 
Judicatur ibi beatus qui in prcelio profuderit ani- 
mam: senescentes etiam et fortuitis mortibus mun- 
do digresses, ut degencres et ignavos, conviciis 
atrocibus inac'ctantur. [Amniian. xxxi. 2.] \Vc 
must think highly of the conquerors of such men. 

55. On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianu.s 
(xxxi. 2), Jornandes (de Rebus Gcticis, c. 24), M. 
de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 279), and 
the Genealogical Histoiy of the Tartars (tom. ii. 
p. 617). 

56. As wc are possessed of the authentic history 
of the Huns, it would be inipi'rtincnt to repeal or 
to refute the fables which misrepre.sent their oiigin 
and progress, their passage of the mud or water of 
the M£eotis in piu’suit of an ox or stag, les Indes 
qu’ils dvoient d^couvertes, etc. (Zosimus 1 . iv. [c. 
20] p. 224. Sozoinen, 1 . vi. c. 37. Procopius, Hist. 
Misccll. c. 5. Jornandes, c. 24. Grandeur ct D6ca- 
dence, etc., des Romains, c. 17.) 

57. Prodigiosa* formor, et pandi; ut bipedcs cx- 
btimes bestias; vel qualcs in commarginandis pon- 
tibus, efiigiati stipites iloiantur incompti. Amniian. 
xxxi. 2. Jornandes (c. 24) draws a strong carica¬ 
ture of a Calmuck face. Species pavrndA nigredino 
. . . qua*dam defbrmis ofTa, non facies; halicnsque 
magis puncta quam lumina. See Buflbn, Hist. 
Naturclie, tom. iii. p. 380. 

58. This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 
24) describes with tlic rancour of a Goth, might be 
originally derived from a more pleasing fable of 
the Greeks (Herodot. 1 . iv. c. 9, etc.). 

59. The Roxolani may be the fathers of the 
the Russians (D*Anville, Empire dc Russic, p. 

i-io), whose residence (a.d. 862) about Novogrod 
Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the 
Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4,46, v. 28, 30) 
assigns to the Roxolani (a.d. 886). 

60. The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect 
or corrupt; but tlie nature of the ground explains, 
and almost deflnep, the Gothic rampart. M6moires 
de I’Acad^niic, e^. tom. xxviii. p. 444-462. • 

61. M. de Buat (Hist, des Pcuplcs de 1*Europe, 
tom. vi. p. 407) hgs conceived a strange idea, that 
Alavivus was th^ same person as Ulphilas the 
Gothic bishop; and that Ulpliilas, the grandson of 
a Cappadocian ciptive, became a temporal prince 
of the Goths. 

62. Ammianus (xxxi. 3) and Jornandes (de Re¬ 
bus Gcticis, c. 24) describe the subversion of the 
Gothic empire by the Huns. 

63. The chronology of Ammianus Is obscure 
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and imperfect. HUemont has laboured to ckar 
and settle the annals of Valens. 

64. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 20] p. S23. Sozomen, 1 . vL 
c. 38. The Isaurians, each winter, infested the 
roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. ccl. apud 'lille- 
mont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 106. 

65. The passage of the Danube is exposed by 
Ammianus (xxad. 3, 4), Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 20] p. 
223, 224), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20 
[p* 49 > 5^1 Bonn]), and Jornandcs (c. 25, 26). 
Ammianus declares (c. 5) that he means only ipsas 
rerum digerere summitatis. But he often takes a 
false measure of their importance, and his super¬ 
fluous prolixity is disagreeably balanced by his 
unseasonable brevity. 

66. Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked 
the breadth of the Danube, which he passed to the 
south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish 
(p. 77). He admires the beauty and spontaneous 
plenty of Marsia, or Bulgaria. 

67. Quern qui scire velit, Libyci velit acquoris 

idem 

Discere quam multse Zephyro turbentur 
arenas. 

Ammianus has inserted in his prose these lines 
of Virgil (Georgic. 1 . ii. 105), originally designed 
by the poet to express the impossibility of number¬ 
ing the different sorts of vines. Sec Plin. Hist. 
Natur. 1 . xiv. 

68. Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these 
articles of Gothic wealth and luxury. Yet it must be 
presumed that they were the manufactures of the 
provinces, which the barbarians had acquired as 
the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merchandise of 
peace. 

69. Decern libras; the word silver must be under¬ 
stood. Jornandcs betrays the passions and preju¬ 
dices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, Eunapius and 
Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and exe¬ 
crate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches 
on the odious subject. Jerom, who wrote almost on 
the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam 
Maximi ducis, ad reb(‘ilioncni fame coacti sunt (in 
Chron. [tom. viii. p. 817, cd. Vallars.]). 

70. Ammianus, xxxi. 4, 5. 

71. Vexillis de more sublatis, auditisque triste io- 
nantibus classicis, Ammian. xxxi. 5. These are the 
rauca cornua of Glaudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large 
horns of the f/ri, or wild bull—such as have been 
more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Unterwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet. 1 . ii. p. 
201, edit. Fuselin. Tigur. 1734). Their military 
horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced 
in an origin^ narrative of the battle of Nancy (a.d. 
1477). “Attendant le combat le dit cor fut corn6 
par trois fois, tant quo le vent du souffleur pouvoit 
durer: ce qui esbahit fort Monsieur de Bourgoigne; 
ear dija d Moral Vavoit ouy,** (See the Pi^s Justi- 
ficatives in the 4to edition of Philippe de Gomines, 
tom. iiL p. 493.) 


72. Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26, p. 648, 
edit. Grot. These splendidi panni (they are compar¬ 
atively such) are undoubtedly transcribed from 
the larger histories of Priscus, Ablavius, or Gassio- 
donis. 

73. Gum populis suis longe ante suscepti. We 
are ignorant of the precise date and circumstances 
of their transmigration. 

74. An imperial manufacture of shields, etc., 
was established at Hadrianople; and the populace 
were headed by the Fabricenses^ or workmen (Vales, 
ad Ammian. xxxi. 6). 

75. Paccm sibi esse cum parietibus memoraDS. 
Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

76. These mines %vere in the country of the Bessi, 
in the ridge of mountains, the Rhodope, that runs 
between Philippi and Philippopolis, two Mace¬ 
donian cities, which derived their name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually received the value, not the 
%vcight, of a thousand talents (£200,000)—a reve¬ 
nue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the 
orators of Greece. Sec Diodor. Siculus, tom. ii. 1 . 
xvi. [dt 8] p. 88, edit. Wesseling. Godefroy*s Gom- 
mentary on the Theodosian Gode, tom. iii. p. 496. 
Gellarius, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. i. p. 676, 857. 
D*Anville, Geographic Ancienne, tom. L p. 336. 

77. As those unhappy workmen often ran away, 
Valens had enacted severe laws to drag them from 
their hiding-places. God. Theodosian, 1 . x« tit. xix. 

ifg- 5.7. 

78. See Ammianus xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of 
the Gothic war loses tune and space by an unsea¬ 
sonable recapitulation of the ancient inroads of the 
barbarians. 

79. The Itinerary of Antoninus (p, 226, 227, 
edit. Wesseling) marks the situation of this place 
about sixty miles north of Tomi, Ovid’s exile; and 
the name of Saltces (the willows) expresses the na¬ 
ture of the soil. 

80. This circle of waggons, the CarragOj was the 
usual fortifleation of the barbarians (V'egetius de 
Re Militari, 1 . iii. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. 
xxxi. 7). The practice and the name were pre¬ 
served by their descendants as late as the fifteenth 
century. The Charrojr, which surrounded the Orf, 
is a word familiar to the readers of Froissart, or 
Gomines. 

81. Statim ut accensi malleoli [Amm. xxxi. 7]. 
I have used the literal sense of real torches or bea¬ 
cons; but 1 almost suspect that it is only one of 
those turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, 
that perpetually disfigure the style of .Ammianus. 

82. Indicant nunc usque albentcs ossibus campi. 
Ammian. xxxi. 7. The historian might have viewed 
these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. 
But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of 
his own life sub^quent to the Persian wars of Gon- 
stantius and Julian. We are ignorant of the time 
when he quitted the service and rrtirt'd to Rome, 
where he appears to have composed his History of 
his Own Times. 
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83. Ammian. xxxi. 8. 

8^ Hanc Taifalorum gentejn turpem, et ob- 
scenae vitie flagitiis ita accipimus mersam, ut apud 
eo8 nefandi concubit(is fcedere copulentur maribus 
pubercs, aetatis viriditatem in eorum pollutis usi- 
bus consumpturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum 
excepcrit solus, vel interemcrit ursum immancm, 
colluvione liberatur incesti. Ammian. xxxi. 9. 
Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among 
the Ghrtans, the holy bands of friendship were con¬ 
firmed and sullied by unnatural love. 

85. Ammian. xxxi. 8, 9. jerom (tom. i. p. 26 
[tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]) enumerates the na¬ 
tions, and marks a calamitous period of twenty 
years. This epistle to Heliodorus was composed in 
the year 397 (Tiilemont, M^. Eccl^. tom. xii. 
p. 645). 

86. The field of battle, Argentaria or Argetdovaria^ 
is accurately fixed by M. d’Anville (Notice de 
r Ancienne Gaule, p. 96-99) at twenty-three Gallic 
leagues, or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, to 
the south of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent 
town of Colmar has arisen. 

87. The full and impartial narrative of Ammi- 
anus (xxxi. 10) may derive some additional light 
from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Je¬ 
rom, and the History of Orosius (L vii. c. 33, p. 
552, edit. Havercamp). 

88. Moratus paucissimos dies, seditione popu- 
larium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxxi. 11. Socrates, 
(1. iv. c. 38) supplies the dates and some circum¬ 
stances. 

89. Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regium- 
que, et Parmam, Italica oppida, rura cultures ex- 
terminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9. Those cities and 
districts, about ten years after the colony of the 
Taifalae, appear in a very desolate state. See Mura- 
tori, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichit^ Italiane, tom. 
i. Dissertat. xXi. p. 354. 

90. Ammian. Xxxi. 11. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 23] p. 
228-230. The latter expatiates on the desultory ex¬ 
ploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines 
the important battle of Hadrianople. According 
to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the 
praise of 2k)simus is disgrace (Tiilemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 121). His prejudice and ig¬ 
norance undoubtedly render him a very question¬ 
able judge of merit. 

91. Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone de¬ 
scribes the councils and actions which were termi¬ 
nated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We 
might censure the vices of his style, the disorder 
and perplexity of his narr§five; but we must now 
take leave of this impartial historian; and reproach 
is silenced by our regret for such an irreparable 
loss. 

92. The difference of the eight miles of Ammi¬ 
anus, and the twelve of Idatius, can only embar¬ 
rass those critics (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a 
great army to be a mathematical point, without 
space or dimensions. 

93. Nec ulla, annalibus, praeter Cannensem pug* 


nam, ita ad internecionem res legitur gesta. Am¬ 
mian. xxxi. 13. According to the grave Polybius, 
no more than 370 horse and 3000 foot escaped 
from the field of Cannae; 10,000 were made pris¬ 
oners; and the number of the slain amounted to 
5630 horse and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 1. iii. [c. 117] p. 
371, edit. Gasaiibon, in 8vo.). Livy (xxii. 49) is 
somewhat less bloody; he slaughters only 2700 
horse and 40,000 foot. The Roman army was sup¬ 
posed to consist of 87,200 effective men (xxii. 36). 

94. We have gained some faint light from Jerom 
(tom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.], and in 
Chron. p. t88 [tom. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]), 
Victor (in Epitome), Orosius (1. vii. c. 33, p. 554), 
Jornandes (c. 27), Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 24] p. 230), 
Socrates (1. iv. c. 38), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 40), Ida¬ 
tius (in Chron.). But their united evidence, if 
weighed against Ammianus alone, is light and un¬ 
substantial. 

95. Libanius dc ulciscend. Julian. Nece, c. 3, in 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Grtec. tom. vii. p. 146-148. 

96. Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the 
friendship of the Saracens, whose vexatious inroads 
were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately in¬ 
troduced among a people reserved in a future age 
to propagate another religion ('rillcmont. Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104, 106, 141; M^m. 
Eccl^s. tom. vii. p. 593). 

97. Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia praeter pu- 
bem, subraucum et lugubre strepens. Ammian. 
xxxi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. 'fhe Arabs often fought 
naked—a custom which may be ascribed to their 
sultry climate and ostentatious bravery, The de¬ 
scription of this unknown savage is the lively ]x>r- 
trait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the Christians 
of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. 
p. 72, 84, 87. 

98. The series of events may still be traced in the 
last pages of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 16). Zosimus (1. 
iv. [c. 22] p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced 
to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs before 
the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legal, 
p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of 
Thrace, Macedonia, etc, 

99. Observe with how much indifference Caraar 
relates, in the Commentaries of the Gallic war, 
that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, 
who had yielded to his mercy (iii. 16); that he la¬ 
boured to extirpate the whole nation of the Ebu- 
rones (vi. 43); that forty thousand persons were 
massacred at Bourges by the just revenge of his 
soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27), 
etc. 

100. Such are the accounts of the sack of Mad¬ 
ge burg, by the ctclesiastic and the fisherman, 
which Mr. Harte has transcribed (Hist, of Gue- 
tavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 313-320), with some ap¬ 
prehension of violating the dignity of history. 

101. Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque inter- 
fectis, solitudinem et raritatem histiarum quoque 
fieri, et volatilium^ pisciumque: testis Illyricum cst. 
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testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum (Pan* 
nonia); ubi praeter caelum et terram, et ciescentes 
vepres, et condensa silvarum cuncta perterunt, Tom. 
vii. p. 250, ad 1. Gap. Sophonias; and tom. i. p. 26 
[tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]. 

102. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20 [p. 50, 
cd. Bonn!) foolishly supposes a preternatural 
growth of the young Goths, that he may introduce 
Cadmus’s armed men, who sprung from the drag* 
on’s teeth, etc. Such was the Greek eloquence of 
the times. 

103. Ammianus evidently approves this execu* 
tion, efficacia velox et salutaris, which concludes 
his work (xxxi. 16). Zosimus, who is curious and 
copious (1. iv. [c. 26] p. 233-^36), mistakes the 
date, and labours to find the reason why Julius did 
not consult the emperor Theodosius, who had not 
yet ascended the throne of the East. 

104. A life of Theodosius the Great was com* 
posed in the last century (Paris, 1679, in 410; 1680, 
in i2mo), to inflame the mind of the young dau* 
phin with Catholic zeal. The author, Flfchicr, 
afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated 
preacher; and his history is adorned or tainted 
with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his learning 
from Baronius. and his principles from St. Am¬ 
brose and St. Augustin. 

II'iit birth, character, and elevation of The* 
odosius, are marked in Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 10, II, 12), Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 182), 
Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 24] p. 231), Augustine (The 
City of God, v, 26), Orosius (1. vii. c. 34), Sozo- 
men (1. vii. c. 2), Socrates (1. v. c. 2), Thcodurct 
(1. V. c. 5), Philostorgius (1. ix. c. 17, with Godelroy, 
p, 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles 
of Prosper, Idatius, and Marcellinus, in the 
Thesaurus Temporum of Scaligcr. 

106. Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 
716, etc. 

107. Italica, founded by Scipio Africanus for his 
wounded veterans of Italy, The ruins still appear, 
about a league above Seville, but on the opposite 
bank of the river. See the Hispania lllustrata of 
Nonius—a short though valuable treatise—c. xvii. 
p. 64-67. 

108. 1 agree with Tillemont (Hist, des Empe* 
reurs, tom. v. p. 726), in suspecting the royal 
pedigree, which remained a secret till the pro¬ 
motion of Theodosius. Even after that event, the 
silence of Pacatus outweighs the venal evidence 
of Themistius, Victor, and Claudian, who connect 
the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan 
and Hadrian. 

109. Pacatus compares, and consequently pre¬ 
fers, the youth of Theodosius, to the milita^ \ edu¬ 
cation of Alexander, Hannibal, and the second 
Africanus, who, like him, had served under their 
fathers (xii. 8). 

11 o. Ammianus (xxix. 6) mentions this victory 
of Theodosius Junior Dux Msesiae, prim& etiam 
turn lanugihe juvenis, princeps postca perspectis- 
airous. The same fact is attested by Themistius and 
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Zosimus; but Theodoret (1. v. c. 5), who adds some 
curious circumstances, strangely applies it to the 
time of the interregnum. 

HI. Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers 
the rustic life of Theodosius to that of Cincinnatus; 
the one was the effect of choice, the other of pov¬ 
erty. 

112. M. d’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. 
i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of Cllaucha, or Coca, 
in the old province of Gallicia, where Zosimus and 
Idatius have placed the birth or patrimony of 
Theodosius. 

113. Let us hear Ammianus himself. Hare, ut 
miles quondam at Graccus, a principatu Cjcsaris 
Nervs exorsus, adusque Valentis intcritum, pro 
virium explicavi mensurU: opus veritatem profes- 
sum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus 
corrumperc vcl mcndacio. Scribant reliqua poti¬ 
on's state, doctrinisque fiorentes. Quos id, si li- 
buerit, aggressuros, procudere linguas ad majores 
moneo stilos. Ammian. xxxi. x6. The first thirteen 
books, a superficial epitome of two hundred and 
fifty-seven years, are now lost; the last eighteen, 
which contain no more than twenty-five years, 
still piescrve the copious and authentic history of 
his own times. 

114. Ammianus was the last subject of Rome 
who composed a profane history in the Latin lan¬ 
guage. The East, in the next century, produced 
some rhetorical historians, Zosimus, Olympio- 
dorus, Malchus, Candidas, etc. See Vossius de 
Historicis Graecis, 1. ii. c. 18; dc Historicis Latinis, 
1. ii. c. 10, etc. 

115. Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 344, edit. Mont* 
faucon. I have verified and examined this passage; 
but I should never, without the aid of Tillemont 
(Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 152), have detected an 
historical anecdote in a strange medley of moral 
and mystic exhortations, addressed, by the preacher 
of Antioch, to a young widow. 

116 Lunapius, in Excerpt. Legation, p. 21 [p. 
52, cd. Bonn]. 

117. See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. 
Cod-'x Thcodos. tom. i. Prolcgomcn. p. xcix.-civ. 

118. Most writers insist on the illness and long 
repose of Theodosius at Thessalonica: Zosimus, to 
diminish his glory ;Jornandcs, to favour the Goths; 
and the ecclesiastical writers, to introduce his bap¬ 
tism. 

119. Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 181) 
with Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 25] p. 232), Jornandes (c. 
xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. 
dc Buat (Hist, des Pcuples, etc., tom. vi. p. 477- 
552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marcellinus 
allude, in general terms, to magna certamina, 
magna multaque pnelia. The two epithets arc not 
easily reconciled. 

120. Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 25] p. 232) styles him a 
Scythian, a name which the more recent Greeks 
seem to have appropi iated to the Goths. 

121. The reader will not be displeased to sec the 
original words of Jornandes, or the author whom 
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he transcribed, ttegiam urbem faigretsus est, ml* 
ranaque, En, inquit, cemo quod aaepe increduhis 
audicbam, famam videlicet tantae urbts. £t hue 
illuG ocuto VDlvena, nunc ntum urbis, comniea- 
tumque navium, nunc mcenia clara prospectans, 
miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi 
fonte in uno e divcrsis partibus scaturiente undS, 
sic quoque militem ordinatum aspiciens; Deus, in¬ 
quit, sine dubio est terrenua Impcrator, et quiaquis 
adversua eum manum moverit, ipae aui sanguinis 
reus existit. Jornandes (c. xxviii. p. 650) proceeds 
to mention his death and funeral. 

la^. Jornandes, c. xxviii. p. 65a Even Zosimus 
(1. iv. [c. 34] p. 246) is compelled to approve the 
generosity of Theodosius, so honourable to himself 
and so beneficial to the public. 

123. The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti 
of Idatius (Ghron. Scaligcr. p. 52) arc stained with 
contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of 
Themistius is a compliment to Peace and the con¬ 
sul Satuminus (a.d. 383). 

124. ‘ESmos ri 'SiH/OucfUf i,y¥<aaTo»* Zosimus, 
L iv. [c. 38] p. 252. 

125. 1 am justified, by reason and example, in 

applying this Indian name to the ito¥i^v\a of the 
barbarians, the single trees hollowed into the shape 
of a boat, rXffOti i/i^t^d<ravr€s. Zosimus, 

L iv. [c. 38] p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus: ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plenae cuneis immanibus alni. 

Glaudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 623. 

126. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too 
firequently betrays his poverty of judgment by dis¬ 
gracing the most serious narratives with trifling 
and incredible circumstances. 

127. -Odothaei Regis opima 

Rctulit . Vcr. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general 
could only win«firom the king, or general, of the 
enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: 
and no more than three such examples are cele¬ 
brated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

128. See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Glaudian 
(in Eutrop. 1. ii. 152) mentions the Phrygian col¬ 
ony:— 

—Ostrogothis colitur mistisque Gnithungis 
Phryx ager- 

and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the 
Pactolus, and Hermus. 

129. Compare Jornandes (c. 21,28), who marks 
the condition and number of the Gothic Feederatu 
with Zosimus (1. iv. p. 258), who mentions their 
golden collars; and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 
37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their 
bravery and discipline. 


f 3a Amator pads generisque Gotfaorum, Is the 
praise bestowed by the Gothic historian (c. xxhe.), 
who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable 
men, slow to anger and patient of injuries. Ac¬ 
cording to Livy, the Romans conquered the world 
in their own defence. 

131. Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus 
(always discontented with the Christian reigns), 
see the grave representations which Synesius ad¬ 
dresses to the emperor Arcadius (dc Regno, p. 25, 
26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1612]). The philc^phic 
bishop of Gyrene was near enough to judge; and 
he was sufficiently removed from the temptation 
of fear or flattery. 

132. Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) com¬ 
poses an elaborate and rational apology, which is 
not, however, exemp»t from the puerilities of Greek 
rhetoric. Orpheus could only charm the %vild beasts 
of Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and 
women whose predecessors in the same country 
had torn Orpheus in pieces, etc. 

133. Constantinople was deprived, half a day, 
of the public allowance of bread, to expiate the 
murder of a Gothic soldier: xti^or/Mrcs r6 XkvSikou 
was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 
394, edit. Morel. 

134. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He tells 
a long and ridiculous story of the adventurous 
prince, who roved the country with only five 
horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, 
and killed in an old woman's cottage, etc. 

135. Compare Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 
21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. ]^nn.] with Zosimus (1. iv. 
[c. 56] p. 279). I he difference of circumstances and 
names must undoubtedly be applied to the same 
story. Fravitta, or Travitta, was afterwards consul 
(a.d. 401), and still continued his faithful service 
to the eldest son of I'heodosius ('I'illcmont, Hist, 
des Empercurs, torn. v. p. 467). 

136. Les Goths ravagi^rent tout depuis le Dan¬ 
ube jusqu'au Bosphotc; extermindrent Valens et 
son arm6e; ct ne repass^rent le Danube que pour 
abandonner Taffreuse solitude qu’ils avoient faitc 
(CEuvres de Montesquieu, tom. iii. p. 479; Con¬ 
siderations sur les Causes dc la Grandeur et de la 
Decadence des Romains, c. xvii.). 'I'he president 
Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Goth.H, 
after the defeat of Valens, never abandoned the 
Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says 
daudian (dc Bello Gctico, 166, etc., a.d. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens h^ec oblita Trioncs, 
Atque Istruni transvecta scmel, vesCigUt 'fixit 

Threicio funeita solo- 

The error is inexcusable; since it disguises thft 
principal and imipediate cause of the fidi of the 
Western empire o| Rome. 
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1. Valentinian was less attentive to the religion 
of his son; since he intrusted the education of 
Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan. (M6in. 
dc PAcad^mie dcs Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125- 
138). The poetical fame of Ausonius condemns the 
taste of his age. 

2. Ausonius was successively promoted to the 
Praetorian praefecture of Italy (a.». 377) and of 
Gaul (a.d. 378); and was at length invested with 
the consulship (a.d. 379). He expressed his grati¬ 
tude in a servile and insipid piece of flattery (Actio 
Gratiarum, p. 699-736 [cd. Toll. Amst. 1671]), 
which has survived more worthy productions. 

3. Disputare de principali judicio non oportet. 
Sacrilcgii enim instar est dubitare, an is dignus sit, 
quern elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian, i. ix. 
tit. xxix. leg. 2. This convenient law was revived 
and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by 
the feeble court of Milan. 

4. Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a the¬ 
ological treatise on the faith of the Trinity: and 
Tilleinont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 158, 
169) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Gra- 
tian*s intolerant laws. 

5. Qui divinae legis sanctitatem [aut] ncscicndo 
omittunt, aut negligendo violant, ct offendunt, 
sacrilegium conunittunt. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. 
xxix. leg. I. Theodosius indeed may claim his 
share in the merit of this comprehensive law, 

6. Ammianus (xxxi. i o) and the younger Victor 
[Epit. c. 47l acknowledge the virtues of Gratian; 
and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate taste. 
I'he odious parallel of Commodus is saved by 
“licet incruentus;” and perhaps Philostorgius (1. x. 
c. 10 [5], and Godefroy, p. 412) had guarded, with 
some similar reserve, the comparison of Nero. 

7. Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 247) and the younger 
Victor ascribe the revolution to the favour of the 
Alani and the discontent of the Roman troops. 
Dum excrcitum negligeret, et paucos ex Alanis, 
quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat, anteferret 
veteri ac Romano iniliti [Epit. c. 47]. 

8. Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, is a 
memorable expression used by jerom in the Pela¬ 
gian controversy, and variously tortured in the dis¬ 
putes of our national antiquaries. The revolutions 
of the last age appeared to justify the image of the 
sublime Bossuct, “cettc ile, plus orageuse que les 
mers qui I’cnvironment.” 

9. Zosimus says of the British soldiers, rwv AXXwir 

irXtop aiOaSel^ xal Ovmv vtKtanipovs [1. C.]. 

10. Helena the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel 
may still be seen at Caersegont, now Cacr-nai'von. 
(Carte’s Hist, of Englsnd, vol. i. p. 168, from 
Rowland’s Mona Antiqua.) The prudent reader 
may not perhaps be satisfled with such Welch 
evidence. 

11. Camden (vol. L introduct. p. ci.) appoints 


him governor of Britain; and the father of our an¬ 
tiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. 
Pacatus and Zosimus had taken some pains to pre¬ 
vent this error or fable; and I shall protect myself 
by their decisive testimonies. Regali habitfl exulem 
suum, illi exules orbis induerunt (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 23), and the Greek historian still less equivo¬ 
cally, aifTdi (Maximus) o664 tU hfrifiop 

trvx^ TpotSB^p (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 248). 

12. Sulpicius Severus, Dialog, ii. 7. Orosius, 1. 
vii. c. 34, p. 556. They both acknowledge (Sul¬ 
picius had been his subject) his innocence and 
merit. It is singular enough that Maximus should 
be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival. 

13. Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Ec- 
cles. p. 107, 108) has diligently collected the leg¬ 
ends of the island and the continent. The whole 
emigration consisted of 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 
plebeians, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 
plebeian virgins, mistook their way, landed at Co¬ 
logne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the 
Huns. But the plebeian sisters have been defrauded 
of their equal honours; and, what is still harder, 
John Trithemius presumes to mention the children 
of these British vtrgins. 

14. Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 35] p. 248, 249) has trans¬ 
ported the death of Gratian from Lugdunum in 
Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Marsia. Some 
hints may be extracted from the Chronicles; some 
lies may be detected in Sozomen (1. vii. c. 13) and 
Socrates (1. v. c. 11). Ambrose is our most authen¬ 
tic evidence (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm Ixi. p. 961, 
tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888, etc., and de Obit6 Val¬ 
entinian. Consolat. No. 28, p. 1182). 

15. Pacatus (xii. 28) celebrates his fldelity; 
while his treachery is marked in Prosper’s Chron¬ 
icle as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. Ambrose, 
who lias occasion to exculpate himself, only con¬ 
demns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of 
Gratian (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891, edit. Bene¬ 
dict.). 

16. He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in- 
acie ocenbuisse. Sulp. Severus in Vit. B. Martin 
c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestow’s reluctant, 
and therefore weighty, praise on his clemency. Si 
cui ille, pro ceteris, sceleribus, suit, mtnus crudelts 
fuissc videtur (Panegyr. Vet. xii. 28). 

17. Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas 
non abrogavit hostis (tom. ii. Epist. xrii. p. 827). 

18. Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 252. We may 
disclaim his odious suspicions, but we cannot re¬ 
ject the treaty of peace which the friends of I'hco- 
dosius have absolutely forgotten, or slightly men¬ 
tioned. 

19. Their oracle, the archbishop of Milan, as¬ 
signs to his pupil Gratian an high and respectable 
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place in heaven (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. Consol, p. 
»« 93 )- 

20. For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen 
( 1 . vii. c. 4), Senates ( 1 . v. c. 6), and Tillemont 
(Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728). 

21. Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the 
friendship and the praises of Ambrose, who styles 
him, mums fidei atque sanctitatis (tom. ii. Epist. 
XV. p. 820}; and afterwards celebrates his speed 
and diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, 
etc. (Epist. xvi. p. 822)—a virtue which does not 
appertain either to a wall or a bishop, 

22. Codex Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. i. leg. 2, with 
Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 5-9. Such an 
edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronius, 
auream sanctionem, edictum pium et salutore.— 
sic itur ad astra. 

23. Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 6. Thcodoret, 1 . v. c. 16. 
Tillemont is displeased (Mem. Eccl^s. tom. vi. p. 
627, 628) with the terms of “mstic bishop,” “ob¬ 
scure city.” Yet I must take leave to think that 
both Amphilochius and Iconium were objects of 
inconsiderable magnitude in the Roman empire. 

24. Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1 . v. c. 7. Mar- 
cellin. in Chron. The account of forty years must 
be dated from the election or intrusion of Easebius, 
who wisely exchanged the bishopric of Nicomedia 
for the throne of Constantinople. 

25. See Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, vol. iv. p. 71. The thirty-third Oration of 
Gregory Nazianzen affords indeed some similar 
ideas, even some still more ridiculous; but I have 
not yet found the words of this remarkable passage, 
which I allege on the faith of a correct and liberal 
scholar. 

26. See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory 
Nazianzen, and the account of his own life, which 
he has composed in 1800 iambics. Yet every physi¬ 
cian is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature 
of the disease which he has cured. 

27. 1 confess myself deeply indebted to the two 
Lives of Gregory Nazianzen, composed, with very 
different views, by Tillemont (M^m. Eccles. tom. 
ix. p. 305-560, 692-731), and Le Clerc (Biblio- 
thdque Universclle, tom. xviii. p. x-128). 

28. Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirty 
years in his own age, he was born, as well as his 
friend Basil, about the year 329. Ehe preposterous 
chronology of Suidas has been graciously received, 
because it removes the scandal of Gregory’s father, 
a saint likewise, begetting children after he became 
a bishop (Tillemont, M£m. Eccl6s. tom. ix. p. 
693-697). 

29. Gregory’s Poem on his own Life contains 
some beautiful lines (tom. ii. p. 8 [ed. Paris, 1609]), 
which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs 
of injured and lost friendship:— 

. irbvoi Koivol ^bytaVf 

OyJHrnrYln re koX awkanos filotf 
Nous eZs h htupolv .... 

AuaxiSaarai xdura, Ktiph^-irTax xoMcd. 
kiffioi ^povai rdt raXaids iXwlSas, 


In the Midsummer Night’s Dream, Helena ad¬ 
dresses the same pathetic complaint to her friend 
Hermia:— 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
I'he sisters’ vows, etc. 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Gregory 
Nazianzen; he was ignorant of the Greek lang¬ 
uage; but his mother-tongue, the language of 
Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

30. This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is 
drawn by Gregory Nazianzen (tom. ii. de Vita 
suA, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles 
from ArchclaU, and thirty-two from Tyana, is 
fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144, edit. 
Wesseling). 

31. The name of Nazianzus has been immort¬ 
alised by Gregory; but his native town, under the 
Greek or Roman title of Diocfcsarea (lillemont, 
Mc'm. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 692), is mentioned by 
Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and Hicrocles (Itincrar. 
Wesseling, p. 709). It appears to have been situate 
on the edge of Isauria. 

32. See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1 . iv. p. 
141, 142. The 0 €la 5 uea/x« of Sozomen ( 1 . vii. c. 5) 
is interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

33. rUlemont (Mf*m. Eccles. torn. ix. p. 432, 
etc.) diligently collects, enlarges, and explains, the 
oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory hirasclf. 

34. He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. 
xxiii. p. 409) in his praise; but after their quarrc'l 
the name of Maximus was changed into that of 
Heron (see Jerom, tom. i. in Catalog. Script. Ec- 
clcs. p. 301 [tom. ii. p. 030, cd. Vallars.]). 1 touch 
slightly on these obscure and personal squabbles. 

35. Under the modest emblem of a dream, Cireg- 
ory (tom. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78) describes his own 
succes.s with some human complacency. Vet it 
should seem, from his familiar conversation with 
his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. 
p. 14 [tom. i. p. 261, cd. Vallars.]), that the 
preacher understood the true value of popular 
applause. 

36. Lacrimie auditorum laudes tuar sint, is the 
lively and judicious advice of St. Jerom (loc. cit.]. 

37. Socrates ( 1 . v. c. 7) and Sozomen ( 1 . vii. c. 5) 
relate the evangelical words and actions of Ua- 
mophilus without a word of approbation. He con¬ 
sidered, says Socrates, that it is difficult to mist 
the powerful; but it was easy, and would have 
been profitable, to submit, 

38. Sec Gregory Nazianzen, tom. ii. dc Vita 
sud, p. 21, 22. For the sake of posterity, the bishfip 
of Constantinople records a stupendous prodigy. 
In the month of November, it was a cloudy inoi n- 
ing, but the sun broke forth when the procession 
entered the church. 

39. Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Thc- 
odorct alone (1. v^ c. 2) has mentioned this im¬ 
portant commission of Sapor, which Tillemont 
(Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. v. p. 728), judiciously 
removes from the reign of Gratian to that of The¬ 
odosius. 
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40. I do not reckon Philostorgius, though he 
inentions (1. ix. c. 19) the expulsion of Damophilus. 
The Eunomian historian has been carefully strained 
through an orthodox sieve. 

41. Lc Clerc has given a curious extract (Bihlio- 
th^que Univcrselle, tom. xviii. p. 91-105) of the 
theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzrn pro¬ 
nounced at Constantinople against the Arians, 
Eunomians, Macedonians, etc. He tells the Mace¬ 
donians, who deified the Father and the Son, 
without the Holy Ghost, that they might as well be 
styled Tritheiils as Ihtheistf. Gregory himself was 
almost a 'IVitheist, and his monarchy of heaven re¬ 
sembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

42. The first general council of ^nstantinople 
now triumphs in the Vatican; but tb^“ popes had 
long hesitated, and their hesitation perplexes and 
almost staggers the humble Tillemont (M6m. Ec- 
cl6s. tom. ix. p. 499, 500). 

43. Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of 
his most popular ecclesiastics, among whom was 
Flavian, had abjured^ for the sake of peace, the 
bishopric of Antioch (Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 3, r i; 
Socrates, 1 . v. c. 5). Till<*mont thinks it his duty to 
disbelieve the story; but he owns that there are 
many circumstances in the life of Flavian which 
sem inc-«'ir'istent with the praises of Chrysostom 
and tfn* character of a saint (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. x. 
P- 54 * )• 

44. Consult Gregory Nazianzen, dc vitA su 5 , 
tom. ii. p. 25-28. His general and particular opin¬ 
ion of the clergy and their assemblies may be seen 
in verse and prose (tom. i. Orat. i. p. 33, Epist Iv. 
p. 814, tom. ii.; Carmen x. p. 81). Such passages 
arc faintly marked by nilcmont, and fairly pro¬ 
duced by l.e Clerc. 

45. See Gregor)', tom. ii. de VitA sufi, p. 28-31. 
'I'he fourteenth, twenty-seventh, ami thirty-second 
Orations were pronounced in the several stages of 
this business. The peioration of the last (tom. i. p. 
528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men and 
angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the 
West, etc., is pathetic, and almost sublime. 

4b. The whimsical ordination of Nectarius is 
attested by Sozomen (I. vii. c. 8); but Tillemont 
observes (M^m. Ecclf-s. tom. ix. p. 719), .Apr^s 
tout, cc narr6 de Sozom^nc est si honteux pour 
tons ceux qii'il y mfle, el surtoiit ptiur 'riieodose, 
qu'il vaut mieux travailler a lc detiuire qu'^ lc 
soutenir: an admirable canon of criticism! 

47. 1 can only be understood to mean that such 
was his natural temper when it was not hardened 
or inflamed by religious zeal. From his retirement 
he exhorts Nectarius to prosecute the hereiirs of 
Constantinople. 

48. Sec the Thcodosian Ckide, 1 . xvi. tit. v. leg. 
6-23, with Godefroy’s commentary on each law, 
and his general summary, or Paraiitlon^ tom. vi. p. 
104-110. 

49. They always kept their Easter, like the Jew¬ 
ish Passover, on the fourteenth day of the first 
moon after the vernal equinox; and thus perti¬ 


naciously opposed the Roman church and Nicene 
synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bing¬ 
ham’s Antiquities, 1 . xx. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 309, foL 
edit. 

50. Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

51. See the Sacred History of Sulpicius Severus 
( 1 . ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), a correct 
and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, etc., 
part ii. vol. ix. p. 256-350) has laboured this art¬ 
icle with pure learning, good sense, and modera¬ 
tion. Tillemont (M6m, Eccl^s. tom. viii. p. 491- 
527) has raked together all the dirt of the fathers— 
an useful scavenger! 

52. Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-heretic 
with esteem and pity. Felix profecto, si non pravo 
studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsiis 
multa in eo animi et corporis bona cernercs. (Hist. 
Sacra, 1. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. 
Eccles. p. 302 [tom. ii. p. 934, cd. Vallars.]) speaks 
with temper of Prlscillian and Latronian. 

53. The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 
20,000 ducats a-ycar (Busching’s Geography, vol. 
ii. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to pro¬ 
duce the author of a new heresy. 

54. Exprobrabatur mulieri viduar nimia religio, 
ct diligentius culta divinitas (Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Vet. xii. 29). Such was the idea of a humane though 
ignorant polytheist. 

55. One of them was sent in Syllinam insulam 
qua: ultra Britanniam est. What must have been 
the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Cam¬ 
den’s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519)? 

56. 'Fhe scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope 
Leo, etc., which I'illcmont swallow's like a child, 
and Lardner refutes like a man, may suggest some 
candid suspicions in favour of the older Gnostics. 

57. .Ambrose, tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 

58. In the Sacred Historv, and the Life of St. 
Martin, Sulpicius Severus uses some caution; but 
he dccirues himself more freely in the Dialogues 
(iii. 15) Martin was reproved, however, bv his 
ow'n conscience and by an angel; nor could he 
afterw'ards perform miracles with so much ease. 

59. The catholic presbyter (Snip. Sever. I. ii. p. 
448), and the Pagan orator (Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Vet. x\i. 29\ reprobate with equal indignation the 
character anti conduct of Ithacius. 

60. The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogues 
concerning his miracles, contain facts adapted to 
the grossest barbarism, in a style not unw'orthy of 
the Augustin age. So natural is the alliance be¬ 
tween good taste and good sense, that 1 am always 
astonished by this contrast. 

61. The shuit and superficial Life of St. Am¬ 
brose, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendix ad edit. 
Benedict, p. i. -xv.), has the merit of original evi¬ 
dence. Tillemont (M6m. Erclfs. tom. x. p. 78- 
306) and the Benedictine editors (p. xxxi.-Lxiii.) 
have laboured with their usual diligence. 

62. .Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 
888-891) gives the emperor a very spirited account 
of his own embassy. 
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63. His own rqiresentation of his principles and 
conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx. xxL xxii. p. 852-B80) is 
one of the curious monuments of ecclesiastical an* 
tiquity. It contains two letters to his sister Marcd- 
lina, with a petition to Valentinian^ and the ser* 
mon de Basilicis non tradtndis, 

64. Retz had a similar message from the queen 
to request that he would appease the tumult of 
Paris. It was no longer in his power, etc. A quo! 
i’ajoutai tout ce que vous pouvez vous imaginer de 
respect, de doulcur, de regret, et de soumission, 
etc. (Mdmoires, tom. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not 
compare either the causes or the men; yet the co* 
adjutor himself had some idea (p. 84) of imitating 
St. Ambrose. 

65. Sozomen alone ( 1 . vii. c. 13) throws this lu¬ 
minous fact into a dark and perplexed narrative. 

66. Excubabat pia plebs in ccelesid mori parata 
cum episcopo suo . . . Nos adhuc frigidi excitaba- 
mur tamen civitate attoniti atquc turbat&. Au¬ 
gustine, Confessions, ix. 15. 

67. Tiliemont, M6m. £ccl6s. tom. ii. p. 78, 498. 
Many ehurches in Italy, Gaul, etc., were dedi¬ 
cated to these unknown martyrs, of whom St. Ger- 
vase seems to have been more fortunate than his 
companion. 

68. Invenimus mirae magnitudinis viros duos, ut 
prisca artas ferebat, tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. The 
size of these skeletons was fortunately, or skilfully, 
suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual de¬ 
crease of the human stature, which has prevailed 
in every age since the time of Homer. 

Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris. 

69. Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. Augus- 
inc. Confessions, ix. 16, The City of God, 1 . xxii. c. 8. 
Paulin, in Vit& St. Ambros. c. 14, in Append. Ben¬ 
edict. p. 4. The blind man’s name was Sever us; he 
touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five 
years) to the service of the church. 1 should recom¬ 
mend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove 
the worship of relics as well as the Nicene creed. 

70. Paulin, in Vit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Ap¬ 
pend. Benedict, p. 5. 

71. Tiliemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. x. p. 190, 
750. He partially allows the mediation of Theo¬ 
dosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, 
though it is attested by Prosper, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret. 

72. The modest censure of Suipicius (Dialog, iii. 

15 [p. 576]) inflicts a much deeper wound than the 
feeble declamation of Pacatus (xii. 25, 26). 

73. Esto tutior adversiv^ hominem, pacis invo- 
lucro [bellum] tegentem, was the wise caution of 
Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891) after his return from his 
second embassy. 

74. Baronius (a.d. 387, No. 63) applies to thb 
season of public distress some of the penitential 
sermons of the archbishop. 

75. The flight of Vaientinian and the love of 
The^osius for his sister are related by Zosimus (1. 
iv. [c. 43] p. 263, 264). I'iUemont produces some 


weak and ambiguous evidence to antedate the 
second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p. 740), and consequently to refute 
ces contes de Zosime qui seroient trop contraires k 
la pi6t6 de Th^odose. 

76. See Godefroy's Chronology of the Laws, 
God. Theodos. tom. i. p. cxix. 

77. Besides the hints which may be gathered 
from chronicles and ecclesiastical history, Zosimus 
(1. iv. [c. 40, seq,'] p. 259-267), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 
35), and Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), 
supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil 
war. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 952, 953) 
darkly alludes to the well-known events of a mag¬ 
azine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, 
perhaps a naval, victory, etc, Ausonius (p. 236, 
edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good 
fortune of Aquileia. 

78. Quam promptiim laudare principem, tarn 
tutum siluisse de principc (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. 
xii. 2). Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a native of 
Gaul, pronounced this oration at Rome (a.d. 
38B). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and 
his friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second 
only to Virgil. Sec 'lillcmont, Hist, dcs Empercurs, 
tom. V. p. 303. 

79. See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the 
younger Victor; the strokes are distinct and the 
colours arc mixed. I’he praise of Pacatus is too 
vague; and Claudian always seems afraid of exalt¬ 
ing the father above the son. 

80. Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 955. Pacatus, 
from the want of skill or of courage, omits this 
gloi'ious circumstance. 

81. Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 20. 

82. Zosimus, 1. iv. fc. 50] p. 271, 272. His partial 
evidence is marked by an air of candour and truth. 
He observes these vicissitudes of sloth and activity, 
not as a vice but as a singularity in the character 
of Theodosius. 

83. This choleric temper is acknowledged and 
excused by Victor [Epit. c. 48]. Sed habes (says 
Ambrose in decent and manly language to his sov¬ 
ereign) natur.nr impetum, quem si quis Icnire velit, 
cito vertes ad misericordiam: si quis stimulct, in 
magis exsuscitas, ut cum revocare vix possis (tom. 
ii. Epist. li. p. 998). Ihcodosius (Claud, in iv. 
Cons. Hon. 266, etc.) exhorts his son to moderate 
his anger. 

84. The Christij|ns and Pagans agreed in be¬ 

lieving that the sedition of Antioch was excited by 
the darmons. A giglintic woman (says Sozomen, 1 . 
vii. c. 23) paraded ftic streets with a scourge in her 
hand. An old ma^, says Libanius (Orat. xii. p. 
396), transformed*himself into a youth, then a 
boy, etc. ' 

85. Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous ac¬ 
count (1. iv. [c. 41] p. 258, 259), is certainly mis¬ 
taken in sending Libanius himself to Constanti¬ 
nople. His own orations fix him at Antioch. 

86. Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Vcnct.) de¬ 
clares, that under such a reign the fear of a massa- 
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ere was groundleit and absurd, especially in the 
emperor’s absence; for his presence, according to 
the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to 
the most bloody acts. 

87. Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles 
from Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. Syro-Maced. 
Dissert, iii. p. 230). The Antiochians were offended 
that the dependent city of Seleucia should presume 
to intercede for them. 

88. As the days of the tumult depend on the 
movable festival of Easter, they can only be deter¬ 
mined by the previous determination of the year. 
The year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious 
inquiry, by Tillcmont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 
741-744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, tom. xiii. 
p. 105-110). 

89. Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was 
not attended with much risk, to the cowardly 
flight of the Cynics. 

90. The sedition of Antioch is represented in a 
lively and almost dramatic manner by two orators 
who had their respective shares of interest and 
merit. See Libanius (Orat. xiv. xv. [xii. xiii.] p. 
389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i. p. 1-14, Venct. 
1754) and the twenty orations of St. John Chry¬ 
sostom, de Statute (tom. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Mont- 
faucon\ I do not pretend to muck personal ac¬ 
quaintance with Ch^sostom; but Tillcmont (Hist, 
dcs Empercurs, tom. v. p. 263-283) and Hermant 
(Vie de St. Chrysostomc, tom. i. p. 137-224) had 
read him with pious curiosity and diligence. 

91. The original evidence of Ambrose (tom. ii. 
Epist. li. p. 998), Augustine (The City of God, v. 26), 
and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24), is delivered 
in vague expressions of horror and pity. It is illus¬ 
trated by the subsequent and unequal testimonies 
of Sozomcn ( 1 . vii. c. 25), Thcodorct ( 1 . v. c. 17), 
Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 62 [tom. i. p. 113, 
cd. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 (tom. i. p. 556, ed. 
Bonn.]), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiii. [c. 18] p. 34). 
Zosimus alone, the partial enemy of Theodosius, 
most unaccountably passes over in silence the 
worst of his actions. 

92. See the whole transaction in Ambrose (tom. 
ii. Epist. xl. xli. p. 946-956), and his biographer 
Paulinus (c. 23). Bayle and Barbcyrac (Morales 
des P^es, c. xvii. p. 325, etc.) have justly con¬ 
demned the archbishop. 

93. His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah’s 
rod, of an almond-tree, of the woman who washed 
and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration 
is direct and personal. 

94. Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti. Am¬ 
brose modestly confessed it; but he sternly repri¬ 
manded Timesius, general of the horse and fix>t, 
who had presumed to say that the monks of Cal- 
linicum deserved punishment. 

95. Yet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius 
was absent from his spiritual guide, he tolerated 
the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their 
synagogues. God. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 9, 
with GMefiroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 225. 


Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 997-1001. His 
epistle is a miserable rhapsody on a noble subject. 
Ambrose could act better than he could write. His 
compositions are destitute of taste or genius; with¬ 
out the spirit of Tertullian, the copious elegance of 
Lactantius, the lively wit of jerom, or the grave 
energy of Augustin. 

97. According to the discipline of St. Basil 
(Canon Ivi.), the voluntary homicide was four 
years a mourner;an hearer; seven in a prostrate 
state; and four in a standing posture. 1 have the 
original (Beveridge, Pandect, tom. u. p. 47-I51) 
and a translation (Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, 
tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical Epistles of 
St. Basil. 

98. The penance of Theodosius is authenticated 
by Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. c. 34, p. 
1207), Augustine (The City of God, v. 26), and Pau¬ 
linus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 24). Socrates is ignorant; 
Sozomen (1. vii. c. 25) concise; and the copious 
narrative of Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 18) must be used 
with precaution. 

99. Codex Theodos. 1 . ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The 
date'smd circumstances of this law are perplexed 
with difficulties; but 1 feel myself inclined to favour 
the honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. 
tom. V. p. 721) and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. 578). 

too. Un prince qui aime la religion, ct qui la 
craint, cst un lion qui edde k la main qui le fiattc, 
ou k la voix qui Tappaise. The Spirit of Laws, 
1. xxiv. c. 2. 

101. Tovro Iff pi robs ebepykras elreu, 

is the niggard praise of Zosimus himself ( 1 . iv. [c. 
48] p. 267). Augustin says, with some happiness of 
expression, Valentinianum . .. miscricordissimi 
vcncratione restituit. 

102. Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 14. His chronology is 
very irregular. 

103. See Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. \'alentin- 
ian. c. 15, etc., p. 1178, c. 36, etc., p. 1184). When 
the young emperor gave an entertainment, he 
fasted himself; he refused to see an handsome ac¬ 
tress, etc. Since he ordered his wild beasts to be 
killed, it is ungenerous in Philostorgius ( 1 . xi. c. i) 
to reproach him with the love of that amusement. 

104. Zosimus (L iv. [c. 53] p. 275) praises the 
enemy of Theodosius. But he is detested by Soc¬ 
rates ( 1 . V. c. 25) and Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 35). 

105. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the 
second volume of the Historians of France) has 
preserved a curious fragment of Sulpicius Alex¬ 
ander, an historian far more valuable than himself. 

106. Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429- 
434) has diligently collected all the circumstances 
of the death of Valentinian II. The variations and 
the ignorance of contemporary writers prove that 
it was secret. 

107. De Obitfi Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173- 
1196. He is forced to speak a discreet and obscure 
language: yet he is much bolder than any layman, 
or perhaps any other ecclesiastic, would have 
dared to be. 
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108. See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom 
Ghardon (Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 86), who 
owns that St. Ambrose most strenuously main¬ 
tains the indispensabli necessity of baptism, labours 
to reconcile the contradiction. 

>09. Quern sibi Germanus famulum dele- 
gcrat exul, 

is the contemptuous expression of Glaudian (iv. 
Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius professed Christianity; 
but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, 
1 . vii. c. 22; Philostorg. 1 . xi. c. 2) is probable in a 
grammarian, and would secure the friendship of 
Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 54] p. 276, 277). 

110. Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 55] p. 278) mentions this 
embassy; but he is diverted by another story from 
relating the event. 

111. ^ robrov yafitrij PdXXa rd fiaal- 
Xsta, t 6 » d6eX0di» Uko^pt^vri, Zosim. 1 . iv. [c. 55] 
p. 277. He afterwards says ([c. 57] p. 280) that 
Galla died in childbed; and intimates that the af¬ 
fliction of her husband was extreme but short. 

112. Lycopolis is the modern Siut, or Osiot, a 
town of Said, about the size of St. Denys, which 
drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, and has a very convenient fountain, **cujus 
pot6 signa virginitatis eripiuntur.” See D’Anvillc, 
Description de TEgypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, De¬ 
script. Egypt, p. 14; and the curious Annotations, 
p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaelis. 

113. The Life of John of Lycopolis is described 
by his two friends, Kuhnus (1. ii. c. i. p. 449) and 
Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Ros- 
weyde’s great Collection of the Vita; Patrum. 
Tillemont (Mdm. Eccids. tom. x. p. 718, 720) has 
settled the chronology. 

114. Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eu- 
trop. 1. i. 312) mentions the eunuch's journey: but 
he most contemptuously derives the Egyptian 
dreams and the oracles of the Nile. 

115. Zosimus,*!. iv. [c. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1 . 
vii. 10. Alaric himself (de B^l. Gctico, 524) dwells 
with more complacency on his early exploits 
against the Romans. 

. . . Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 
Yet his vanity could scarcely have proved this 
plurality of flying emperors. 

116. Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, etc.) 
contrasts the military plans of the two usurpers:— 

. . . Novitas audcrc priori 

Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla se- 
quentem. 

His nova moliri prscceps: his quaerere tuta 

Providus. Hie fusis, coUectis viribus illc; 

Hie vagus excurrens; hie intra claustra re- 
ductus; 

Dissimiles, sed morte pares . . . 

117. The Frigidus, a small though memorable 


stream in the country of Goretz, now called the 
Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo^ above 
Aquilcia, some miles from the Hadriatic. See 
D'Anville’s ancient and modern maps, and the 
Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (tom. i. p. 188). 

118. Ciaudian’s wit is intolerable: the snow was 
dyed red; the cold river smoked; and the channel 
must have been choked with carcasses if the cur¬ 
rent had not been swelled with blood. 

119. Theodoret affirms that St. John and St. 
Philip appeared to the waking or sleeping em¬ 
peror, on horseback, etc. This is the first instance 
of apostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so 
popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

120. Te propter, gelidis Aquilo de monte 

procellis 

Obruit adversas acies; revolutaque tela 

Vertit in auctores, ct turbine reppulit 
hastas. 

O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab 
antris 

yEolus armatas hiemes; cui militat iEther, 

Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Hon¬ 
or. 93, A.D. 396) are alleged by his contemporaries, 
Augustin and Orosius, who suppress the Pagan 
deity of iEolus, and add some circumstances from 
the information of eye-witnesses. Within four 
months after the victory, it was compared by Am¬ 
brose to the miraculous victories of Moses and 
Joshua. 

121. The events of this civil war are gathered 
from Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. Ixii. p. 1022), Pau- 
linus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 26-34), Augustine (The 
City of God, v. 26), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 35), Sozo¬ 
men ( 1 . vii. c. 24),'Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 24), Zosimus 
( 1 . iv. [c. 58], p. 281, 282), CUaudian (in. iii. Cons. 
Hon. 63-105; in iv. C!k)ns. lion. 70-117), and the 
Chronicles published by Scaligcr. 

122. This disease, ascribed by Socrates ( 1 . v. c. 
26) to the fatigues of war, is represented by Philo- 
storgius (1. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intem¬ 
perance; for which Photius calls him an impudent 
liar (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438). 

123. Zosimus suppKises that the boy Honorius 
accompanied his father ( 1 . iv. [c. 58] p. 280). Yet 
the quanto flagrabant pcctora voto is all that flat¬ 
tery would allow to a contemporary poet, who 
clearly describes the emperor's refusal, and the 
journey of Honorius, qftrr the victory (Claudian in 
iii. Cons. 78-125)., 

124. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 33] p. 244. 

125. Vegetius, «Jc Re Militari, 1 . i. c. 20. The 
scries of calamities which he marks, compel us to 
believe that the Bero to whom he dedicates his 
book is the last and most inglorious of the Valen- 
tinians. 
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1. St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 
1208 [cd. Bcned.]) expressly praises and recom¬ 
mends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idol¬ 
atry. 'Fhe language of Julius Firmicus Matcrnus 
on the same subject (de Errorc Profan. Rclig. p. 
467, edit. Gronov. [Rotterod. 1743]) is piously in¬ 
human. Nec filio jubct (the Mosaic Law) parci, 
nec fratri, et per amatam conjugem gladium vin- 
diccm ducit, etc. 

2. Bayle (tom. ii. p. 406, in his Commcntaire 
Philosophique) justifies and limits these intolerant 
laws by the temporal reign of Jehovah over the 
Jews. The attempt is laudable. 

3. See the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in 
Cicero (deLcgibus, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 20), Dionysius 
Halicarnasscnsis ( 1 . ii. [c. 63, sqq,] p. 119-129, edit. 
Hudson), Beaufort (R^publique Romaine, tom. i. 
p. i-qo), and Moyle (vol. i. p. 10-55). The last is 
the work of an English whig, as well as of a Ro¬ 
man antiquary. 

4. These mystic, and perhaps imaginary, sym¬ 

bols have given birth to various fables and conjec¬ 
tures. It seems probable that the Palladium was a 
sm«iul ^three cubits and a half high) of Mi¬ 

nerva, with a lance and distaff; that it was usually 
inclosed in a seria^ or barrel; and that a similar 
barrel was placed by its side to disconcert curiasity 
or sacrilege, bee Mezeriac (Comment, sur les 
Epitres d’Ovide, tom. i. p. 60^6) and Lipsius 
(tom. iii. p. 610, de Vest A, etc., c. 10). 

5. Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1 . ii. Epist. 5) or 
indirectly (ad Familiar, 1 . xv. Epist 4) confesses 
that the Augurate is the supreme object of his wishes. 
Pliny is proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero 
( 1 . iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of tradition might be 
continued from history and marbles. 

6. Zosimus, 1 . iv. [c. 36] p. 249, 250. I have sup¬ 
pressed the foolish pun about Pontifex and Maximus, 

7. This statue was transported from Tarentum 
to Rome, placed in the Cuna Julia by Cjesar, and 
decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

8. Prudentius ( 1 . ii. [in Symm.] in initio) has 
drawn a very awkward portrait of Victory; but 
the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction 
from Montfaucon's Antiquities (tom. i. p. 341). 

9. See Suetonius (in .\ugust. c. 35) and the Ex¬ 
ordium of Pliny’s Panegyric. 

I o. These facts are mutually allowed by the two 
advocates Symmachus and Ambrose. 

11. I’hc jVotitia Urbis, more recent than Con¬ 
stantine, does not find one Christian church ««'>rthy 
to be named among the edifices of the city. Am¬ 
brose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. p. 825) deplores the 
public scandals of Rome, which continually of¬ 
fended the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils of the 
faithful. 

12. Ambrae repeatedly affirms, in contradic¬ 
tion to common sense (Moyle’s Works, vol. ii. p. 


147), that the Christians had a majority in the 
senate. 

13. The first (a.d. 382) to Gratian, who refused 
them audience. The second (a.d. 384) to Valentin- 
ian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus 
and Ambrose. The third (a.d. 388) to Theodosius; 
and the fourth (a.d. 392) to Valcntinian. Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 372-399) fairly 
represents the whole transaction. 

14. Symmachus, who was invested with all the 
civil and sacerdotal honours, represented the em¬ 
peror under the two characters of Pontifex Maximus 
and Princeps Senatus, See the proud inscription at 
the head of his works. 

15. As if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. 
i- 639) > should dig in the mud with an instrument 
of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, 
treat this adversary with respect and civility. 

16. See the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book 
of Svmmachus [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. 

form and disposition of his ten books of £pistlcs,he 
imitated the younger Pliny, whose rich and florid 
style he was supposed by his friends to equal or 
excel (Macrob. Saturnal, 1 . v. c. i.). But the luxur- 
iancy of Symmachus consists of barren leaves, 
without fruits, and even without Bowers. Few 
facts and few sentiments can be extracted from his 
verbose correspondence. 

17. See Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 
825-833). The former of these epistles is a short 
caution; the latter is a formal reply to the petition 
or libel of Symmachus. The same ideas are more 
copiously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve 
that name, of Prudentius, who composed his tw'o 
books against Symmachus (a.d. 404) while that 
senato! w'as still alive. It is whimsical enough 
that Nh>ntcsquieu (Considerations, etc., c. xix. 
tom. iii. p. 487) should overlook the two profes¬ 
sed antagonists of Symmachus, and amuse him¬ 
self* 'ith descanting on the more remote and in¬ 
direct confutations of Orosius, St. Augustin, and 
Salvian. 

18. See Prudentius (in Symmach. 1 . i. 545, etc.). 
The Christian agrees with the Pagan Zosimus ( 1 . 
iv. [c. 59] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodo¬ 
sius after the second civil war, gemini bis victor 
cardc Tyranni ( 1 . i. 410). But the time and circum¬ 
stances are better suited to his first triumph. 

19. Prudentius, after proving that the sense of 
the senate is declared by a legal majority, proceeds 
to say (609, etc.), 

Adspice quam pleno subsellia nostra Senatii 
Decernant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe purgatA ex urbe fugandum. 
Qua vocat egregii sententia Principis, illuc 
Libera, turn pedibus, turn corde, frequentia 
transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the conscript fathers an hea- 
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thenish courage which few of them are found to 
possess, 

30 . Jerom specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was 
surrounded with such a believing family of chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren as would have been suffi¬ 
cient to convert even Jupiter himself—an extra¬ 
ordinary proselyte! (tom. i. ad Laetam, p. 54 [£p. 
cvii. tom. i, p. 671, ed. Vallars.]). 

21. Exsidtare Patrcs videas, pulchcrrima 
mundi 

Lumina; Gonciliumque senfim gestire 
Gatonum 

Candidiore togS niveum pietatis amictum 

Sumere; et exuvias deponere pontificales. 
The fancy of Prudcntius is warmed and elevated 
by victory. 

23 . Prudcntius, after he has described the con¬ 
version of the senate and people, asks, with some 
truth and confidence, 

£t dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, 
dicatam 

In leges transtsse tuas? 

23* Jerom exults in the desolation of the Capitol 
and the other temples of Rome (tom. i. p. 54, tom. 

ii. p. 95)- 

24. Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 
1634, published by James Godefroy, and now ex¬ 
tremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Valens of 
prohibiting sacrifices. Some partial order may 
have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but 
the idea of any general law is contradicted by the 
silence of the C^e and the evidence of ecclesias¬ 
tical history. 

25. Sec his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1 . xvi. 
tit. X. leg. 7-11. 

26. Homer’s sacrifices are not accompanied with 
any inquisition of entrails (see Feithius, Antiquitat. 
Homer. 1 . i. c. 10, 16. The Tuscans, who produced 
the first Harus^ces, subdued both the Greeks and 
the Romans (Cicero de Divinatione, ii. 23). 

27. Zosimus, l^iv. [c. 37] p. 245,249. Theodorct, 
1 . V. c. 21. Idatius in Chron. Prosper. Aquitan. 1 . 

iii. c. 38 apud Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 389, 
No. 52. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to 
prove that the commands of Theodosius were not 
direct and positive. 

28. God. Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There 
is room to believe that this temple of Edcssa, which 
Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon 
afterwards a heap of ruins (Libanius pro Templis. 

р. 26, 27, and G^efroy’s notes, p. 59). 

29. See this curious oration of Libanius pro 
Templis, pronounced, or rather composed, about 
the year 390 .1 have consulted with advantage Dr. 
Lardner’s version and remarks (Heathen Testi¬ 
monies, vol. iv. p. 135-163). 

30. Sec the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severus, 

с. 9-14. The saint once mistook (as Don Quixote 
might have done) an harmless funeral for an idola¬ 
trous procession, and imprudently committed a 
miracle. 

31. Compare Sozomen (L vii. c. 15) wkh The- 


odoret ( 1 . v. c. 21). Between them they relate the 
crusade and death of Marcellus. 

32. Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at 
these black-garbed men, the Christian monks, who 
eat more than elephants. Poor elephants! th^ are 
temperate animals. 

33. Prosper. Aquitan. 1 . iii. c. 38, apud Baron¬ 
ium; Ann^. Eccles. a.d. 389, No. 58, etc. The 
temple had been shut some time, and the access to 
it was overgrown with brambles. 

34. Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1 . iv. c, 4, 
p. 468. This consecration was performed by Pope 
Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favourable cir¬ 
cumstances which had preserved the Pantheon 
above two hundred years after the reign of Theo¬ 
dosius. 

35. Sophronius composed a recent and separate 
history (Jerom. in Script. Eccles. tom. i. p. 303), 
which has furnished materials to Socrates (1. v. c. 
16), Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 22), and Rufinus ( 1 . ii. c. 
22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria be¬ 
fore and after the event, may deserve the credit of 
an original witness. 

36. Geiard Vossius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and 
de Idololatri 5 , 1 . i. c. 29) strives to support the 
strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriarch 
Joseph was adored in Egypt as the bull Apis and 
the god Scrapis. 

37. Origo dei nondum nostris eelebrata, ^gyp- 
tiorum antistitrs itc memorant, etc. Tacit. Hist. iv. 
83. The Greeks who had travelled into Egypt were 
alike ignorant of this new deity. 

38. Macrobius, Saturnal. 1 . i. c. 7. Such a living 
fact decisively proves his foreign extraction. 

39. At Rome, Isis and Scrapis were united in the 
same temple. Thj; precedency which the queen 
assumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance 
with the stranger of Pontus. But the superiority of 
the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil 
and religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . i. 
[c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wcsscling), and the same order 
is observed in Plutarch’s Treatise of Isis and Ostris; 
whom he identifies with Serapis. 

40. Ammianus (xxii. 16). The Exposito totius 
Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson’s Geograph. Minor, tom. 
iii.), and Rufinus ( 1 . ii. c. 22), celebrate the Sera- 
peum as one of the wonders of the world. 

41. See M6moir^ de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library of the Ptole¬ 
mies was totally consumed in Gaesar’s Alexandrian 
war. Marc Antony gave the whole collection oi 
Pergamus (200,000 volumes) to Gleopatra, as the 
foundation of the npw library of Alexandria. 

42. Libanius (prb Templis, p. 21) indiscreetly, 

provokes his Ghri^ian masters by this insulting 
remark. ^ 

43. We may choose between the date of Marccl- 
linus (a.d. 389) or t|iat of Prosper (a.d. 391). Tille- 
mont (Hist. des. £i|kp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers 
the former, and Pagi the latter. 

44. Tillemont, M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xi. p. 441- 
500. The ambiguous situation of Theophilus—a 
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tabu, as the friend of Jerom; a dmi, as the enemy 
of Chrysostom'—produces a sort of impartiality; 
yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined 
against him. 

45. Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 
411) has alleged a beautiful passage from Suidas, 
or rather from Damascius, which shows the devout 
and virtuous Olympius, not in the light of a war¬ 
rior, but of a prophet. 

46. Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus di- 
reptis, cxinanita ea a nostris hominibus, nostris 
teinporibus memorent. Orosius, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 421, 
edit. Havercamp. I'hough a bigot and a contro¬ 
versial writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

47. Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and 
i^csius, execrates the sacrilegious rapine of The- 
ophilus. Tillemont (M6m. Eccl£s. tom. xiii. p. 453) 
quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, which re¬ 
proaches the primate with the idolatrous worship of 
gold, the auri sacra fames. 

48. Kufinius names the priest of Saturn who, in 
the character of the god, familiarly conversed with 
many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed him¬ 
self, in a moment of transport, when he could not 
disguise the tone of his voice. The authentic and 
impartial narrative of i^chines (sec Bayle, Dic- 
tionnajre Critique, Scamanore), and the adven¬ 
ture' jo£ 'Muiidus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1 . 
xviii. c. 3 [§ 4], p. 877, edit. Havercamp), may 
prove that such amorous frauds have been prac¬ 
tised with success. 

49. See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon 
(tom. ii. p. 297): but the description of Macrobius 
(Saturnal. 1 . i. c. 20) is much more picturesque 
and satisfactory. 

50. Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique ve- 
rendli 

Majc*statc loci, si robora sacra ferirent 
In sua credebant redituras membra se¬ 
cures. 

(Lucan, iii. 419). *'Is it true” (said Augustus to a 
veteran of Italy, at whose house he supped) '*that 
the man who gave the first blow to the golden 
statue of Anaitis was instantly deprived of his eyes 
and of his life?”—“/ was that man” (replied the 
clear-sighted veteran), “and you now sup on one 
of the legs of the goddess.” (Plin. Hist. Natur. 
xxxiii. 24). 

51. The History of the Reformation aflbrds fre¬ 
quent examples of the sudden change from super¬ 
stition to contempt. 

52. Sozomen, 1 . vii. c. 20. I have supplied the 
measure. I'he same standard of the inundation, 
and consequently of the cubit, has uniformlv sub¬ 
sisted since the time of Herodotus. See Frtt ct, in 
the M6m. dc 1 *Academic des Inscriptions, tom. 
xvi. p. 344-353. Greaves’s Miscellaneous Works, 
voi. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is about twenty- 
two inches of the English measure. 

53. Libaqius (pro'I'cmplis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads 
their cause with gentle and insinuating rhetoric. 
From the earliest age such feasts had enlivened the 


country: and those of Bacchus (Georgic. ii. 380) 
had pr^uced the theatre of Athens. S« Godelroy, 
ad loc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
284 [ed. Lugd. 1665]. 

54. Honorius tolerated these rustic festivals (a.d. 
399)* “Absque uUo sacrificio, atque ull& super- 
stitione damnabili.” But nine years afterwards he 
found it necessary to reiterate and enforce the same 
proviso (Codex Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg. 17, 19). 

55. Cod. Theodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. leg, 12. Jortin 
(Remarks on Eccles. History, vol. iv. p. 134) cen¬ 
sures, with becoming asperity, the style and Knti- 
ment of this intolerant law. 

56. Such a charge should not be lightly made; 
but it may surely be justified by the authority of 
St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: 
^‘Quis nostrOm, quis vestrfim non laudat leges ab 
Imperatoribus datas adversus sacrificia Paganor- 
um? Et certe longe ibi poena severior constituta est; 
illius quippe impietatis capitalc supplicium est.” 
Epist. xciii. No. lo [tom. ii. p. 308, ed. Bened. 
1797], quoted by Le Clcre (Biblioth^que Choisic, 
tom. viii. p. 277), who adds some judicious reflec¬ 
tion's on the intolerance of the victorious Christians. 

57. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 28, p. 537. Augustin (Enar- 
rat. in Psalm cxl. apud Lardner, Heathen Testi¬ 
monies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. 
**Quis eorum comprehensus est in sacrificio (cum 
his legibus ista prohiberentur) ct non negavit?” 

58. Libanius (pro'femplis, p. 17, 18) mentions, 
without censure, the occasional conformity, and as 
it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

59. Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32) by 
declaring to the emperor that, unless he expressly 
warrants the destruction of the temples, taffi ro^ 
Tutp dypwu Sea-rdras, kal avron, xai r<f y6/JUf /9oi}- 
Biioovrai, the proprietors will defend themsch^es 
and the laws. 

60. Paiiliniis, in Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustine, 
The City of God, 1 . v. c. 26. Theodoret, 1 . v. c. 24. 

61. (.tbanius suggests the form of a persecuting 
edict Which Theodosius might enact (pro Templis, 
p. 31): a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. 
Some princes would have taken his advice. 

62. Denique pro meritis terrestribus aequa 
rependens 

Munera, sacricolis summos impertit hon- 
orcs, 

Dux bonus, ct certare sinit cum laude 
suorum: 

Nec pago implicitos per debita culmina 
mundi 

Ire viros prohibet. 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tri* 
bunal 

Contulit. 

Prudent, in Symmach. i. 617, etc. 

63. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that 
Theodosius should thus distinguish a man who 
even in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Yet 
this presence seems to be no more than a figure of 
rhetoric. 
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64. Zosimus, who styles himself Count and £x« 
advocate of the Treasury, reviles, with partial and 
indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even 
the father of his sovereign. His work must have 
been privately circulated, since it escaped the in¬ 
vectives of the ecclesiastical historians prior to 
Evagrius (1. iii. c. 40-41), who lived towards the 
end of the sixth century. 

65. Yet the Pagans of Africa complained that 
the times would not allow them to answer with 
freedom the City of God; nor does St. Augustin 
(v. 26) deny the charge. 

66 . The Moors of Spain, who secretly preserved 
the Mahometan religion above a century, under 
the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed the Koran, 
with the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the 
curious and honest story of their expulsion in 
Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 1-198). 

67. Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nul- 
los esse credamus, etc. God. I'heodos. 1 . xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 22, A.D. 423. The younger Theodosius was 
afterwards satished that his judgment had been 
somewhat premature. 

68. See Eunapius, in the Life of the sophist 

i£desius; in that of Eustathius he foretells the ruin 
of Paganism, Kal n Kal dci6is, CK 6 roi rupav- 

jrqact rd M 717s KdXXi^ra. 

69. Caius (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25), 
a Roman presbyter, who lived in the time of Zephy- 
rinus (a.d. 202-219), is an early witness of this 
superstitious practice. 

70. Chrysostom. Quod Ghristus sit Dcus. Tom. 
s. nov. edit. No. 9. 1 am indebted for this quota¬ 
tion to Benedict the XI Vth’s pastoral letter on the 
Jubilee of the year 1750. Sec the curious and enter¬ 
taining letters of M. Ghais, tom. iii. 

71. Male facit ergo Komanus episcopus? qui, 
super mortuorum honiinum, Petri and Pauli, se¬ 
cundum nos, ossa veneranda . . . ofTcrt Domino 
sacrificia, et tunuilos corum, Ghristi arbitratur al- 
taria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. 
[Tom. ii. p. 395, cd. Vallars.] 

72. Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [contra Vigilant, c. 5, 
tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) bears witness to these 
translations, which are neglected by the ecclesi¬ 
astical historians. The passion of St. Andrew at 
Patrse is described in an epistle from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 60, 
No. 34) wishes to believe, and 'Fillemont is forced 
to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual 
founder of Constantinople (Mdm. Eccles. tom. i. 
p. 3 '7-323. 588-594). 

73. Jerom (tom. ii. p. 122 [ 1 . c. ed. Vallars.]) 
pompously describes the translation of Samuel, 
which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

74. The Presbyter Vigilantius, the protestant of 
his age, firmly, though ineflectually, withstood the 
superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, etc., for 
which Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Cer¬ 
berus, the Centaurs, etc., and considers him only 
as the organ of the Dsrmon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 
[tom. ii. p. 387-402, cd. Vallw.]). Whoever will 


peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Vigilan¬ 
tius, and St. Augustin’s account of the miracles of 
St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the 
spirit of the Fathers. 

75. M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manich6isme, 
tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a worldly sense to the 
pious observation of the clergy of Smyrna, who 
carefully preserved the relics of St. Polycarp the 
martyr. 

76. Martin of Tours (see his Life, c. 8, by Sul- 
picius Severus) extorted this confession from the 
mouth of the dead man. The error is allowed to be 
natural; the discovery is supposed to be miracu¬ 
lous. Which of the two was likely to happen most 
frequently? 

77. Lucian composed in Greek his original nar¬ 
rative, which has been translated by Avitus, and 
published by Baronius (Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 415, 
No. 7-16). The Benedictine editors of St. Augustin 
have given (at the end of the work De Givitate Dei) 
two several copies, with many various readings. It 
is the character of falsehood to be loose and incon¬ 
sistent. The most incredible parts of the legend arc 
smoothed and softened by lillemont (M^in. Ec- 
cles. tom. ii. p. q, etc.). 

78. A phial of St. Stephen’s blood was annually 
liquefied at Naples till he was superseded by St. 
Januarius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 

529)- 

79. Augustin composed the two-and-twenty 
books de Ci\ itate Dei in the space of thirteen years, 
A.D. 413-426. Clillemont, M^m. Ecel6s. tom. xiv. 
p. 608, etc.) His learning is too often borrowed, 
and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole woik claims the ineiit of a magnificent de¬ 
sign, vigorously, and not unskilfully, executed. 

80. See .\iigustine, The City of God, xxii. R, 
and the Appendix, which contains two books ol 
St. Stephen’s miracles, by Evodius, bishop of 
Uzalis. Frcculphiis (apud Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, 
torn. viii. p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish 
proverb, “Whoever pretends to have read all the 
miracles of St. Stephen, he lies.” 

81. Burnet (de Statfi Mortuorum, p. 56-84) 
collects the opinions of the Fathers, as far as they 
assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day 
of judgment. He afterwards exposes (p. 91, etc.) 
the inconveniences which must arise if they pos¬ 
sessed a moie active and sensible existence. 

82. Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets 
and martyrs, either in the bosom of Abraham (in 
loco refrigerii), or ejsc under the altar of God. Nec 
posse [dc] suis tumulLs ct ubi volucrint adcsse pr«r- 
sentes. But Jerom (foin. ii. p. 122 [tom. ii. 392, cd.* 
Vallars.]) sternly i^utes this blasphemy, lu Deo 
leges pones? 'Fu apostolis vincula injicies, ut usque 
ad diem judicii tcncantur custodid, nec sint cum 
Domino suo; dc qtiibus scriptum est, Sequuntur 
Agnum quocunquG vadit. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, 
ct hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi 
sunt. Et cum diabolus et dsemones toto vagentur 
in orbe, etc. 
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83. Fleury, Discours sur I’Hist. Eccl6siastique, 
iii. p. 80. 

84. At Minorca, the relics of St. Stephen con¬ 
verted in eight days 540 Jews; with the help, in¬ 
deed, of some unwholesome severities, such as 
burning the synagogue, driving the obstinate in¬ 
fidels to starve among the rocks, etc. See the orig¬ 
inal letter of Srverus bishop of Minorca (ad cal- 
cem St. Augustin, de Civ. Dei), and the judicious 
remarks of Basnage (tom. viii. p. 245-251). 

85. Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434) observes, 
like a philosopher, the natural flux and reflux of 
polytheism and theism. 

86. D*Aubign6 (see his own Mdmoires, p. 156- 
160) frankly offered, with the consent of the Hu¬ 
guenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the 
rule of faith. The Cardinal du Perron haggled for 
forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. 
Yet neither party would have found their account 
in this foolish bargain. 

87. 'I'he worship practised and inculcated by 


Tertullian, Lactantius, Amobius, etc., is ao ex- 
tremely pure and spiritual, that their dedamations 
against the Pagan sometimes glance against the 
Jewish ceremonies. 

88. Faustus the Manichaean accuses the Cath¬ 
olics of idolatry. Vertitis idola in martyres. . . quos 
votis similibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Hist. 
Critique du Manich^isme, tom. ii. p. 629-700), a 
protestant, but a philosopher, has represented, 
with candour and learning, the introduction of 
Christian idolatry in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

8q. The resemblance of superstition, wl^ich 
could not be imitated, might be traced from Japan 
to Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which 
he distorts by rendering it too general and absolute 
(Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 126, etc.). 

90. The imitation of Paganism is the subject of 
Dr. Middleton*s agreeable letter from Rome. War- 
burton's animadversions obliged him to connect 
(vol. iii. p. 120-132) the history of the two religions, 
and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 


Chapter XXIX 


1. Alecto, envious of the public felicity, con¬ 
venes a^i infernal synod; Megarra recommends her 
pupil Rufinus, and excites him to deeds of mis¬ 
chief, etc. But there is as much difference between 
Cldudian’s fury and that of Virgil, as between the 
characters of Turnus and Rufinus. 

2. It is evident ('lillemont, Hist, dcs Emp. tom. 
V. p. 770), though De Marca is ashamed his 
countryman, that Rufinus w'as born at Elusa, the 
metroix)lis of Novempopulania, now a small vil¬ 
lage of Gascony (D'Aiivillc, Notice de TAncicnne 
Gaule, p. 289). 

3. Philosutorgius, 1 . xi. c. 3, with Godefroy’s 
DLsseit. p. 440. 

4. A passage of Suidas is expressive of his pro¬ 
found dissimulation; SLvOpwwos nai Kpo~ 

iff Lvovs. 

5. Zosimus, 1 . iv. fc. 51] p. 272, 273. 

6. Zosimus, who dt^cribes the fall of latian and 
his son (I. iv. [c. 52I p. 273, 274), asserts their inno¬ 
cence; and even his testimony may outweigh the 
charges of their enemies (Ck)d. I heod. tom iv. p. 
489), who accuse them of oppressing the Curnt. 
The connection of Tatian with the Arians, while 
he was praffect of Egypt (a.d. 373), inclines Fillc- 
mont to believe that he was guilty of every crime 
(Hist, dcs Emp. tom. v. p. 360; M^ni. Eccl6s. tom. 
vi. p. 589). 

-juvenum rorantia colla 

Ante patrum vultus strict A cccidcrc se- 
curi. 

I bat grandarvus nato moriente superstes 
Post trabeas e.xsul. In Rufin. i. 248. 
The /acts of Zosimus explain the allusions of Clau- 
dian; but hk classic interpreters were ignorant of 
the fourth century. The/a/a/ cord I found, with the 


help of Tillemont, in a sermon of St. Astcrius of 
Amasea. 

8. '1 his odious law is recited and repealed by 
Arcadius (a.d. 396), in the Theodosian Code, 1 . ix. 
tit. xxxviii. leg. q. The sense, as it is explained by 
Claudian (in Rufln. i. 232) and Godefroy (tom. iii. 
p. 279), is perfectly clear. 

-Exscindcre cives 

Funditus, et nomcn gentis delere laborat. 
'I'he scrupleji of Pagi and Tillemont can arise only 
from their zeal for the glory of Theodosius. 

9. Ammonius . . . Rufinum propriis manibus 
suscepit sacro fonte mundatum. See Rosweyde's 
Vitae Patrum, p. 947. [fleraclidis Paradisus in Ap¬ 
pend. ad Vit. Patr. p. 941 6.] Sozomen ( 1 . viii. c. 
17) m^^niions the church and monastery: and 
'lillemont (Mem. Ecclw. tom. ix. p. 593) records 
this svnod, in which St. Gregory of Nyssa performed 
a conspicuous part. 

10. .Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, l.xiLc. 12) 
praises one of the laws of Theodosius, addressed to 
the prapfcct Rufinus ( 1 . ix. tit. iv. leg. unic.), to dis¬ 
courage the prosecution of treasonable or sacri¬ 
legious words. A tyrannical statute always proves 
the existence of tyianny; but a laudable edict may 
only contain the specious professions or ineffectual 
wislies of the prince or his ministers. This, I am 
afraid, is a just though mortifying canon of crit¬ 
icism. 

11--fluctibus auri 

Expleri calor ille nequit- 

Congesta; cumulantur opes; orbisque ra- 
pinas 

Accipit una domus. 

This character (Claudian, in Rufin. i. 184-220) is 
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coniinneci by Jerom, a disinteroted witness (de- 


decus insatiabilis avaritioe, tom. i. ad Heliodor. p. 
26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, ed. Vallars.]), by Zosi- 
mus ( 1 . V. [c. 1 ] p. 286), and by Suidas, who copied 
the history of Eunapius. 

12. -Csetcra segnis; 

Ad facinus vclox; penitus regione remotas 
Impigcr ire vias. 

This allusion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. 241) is again 
explained by the circumstantial narrative of Zosi- 
mus ( 1 . V. [c. 2] p. 288, 289). 

13. Zosimus ( 1 . iv. [c. 33] p. 243) praises the 
valour, prudence, and integrity of Bauto the 
Frank. See Tillcmont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. 
V, p. 771. 

14. Arsenius escaped from the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople, and passed fifty-five years in rigid pen¬ 
ance in the monasteries of Egypt. See Tillemont, 
M6m. Ecci^s. tom. xiv. p. 676<-7o2; and Flcury, 
Hist. Eccles. tom. v. p. i, etc.; but the latter, for 
want of authentic materials, has given too much 
credit to the legend of Metaphrastes. 

15. This story (Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 3] p. 290) 
proves that the hymeneal rites of antiquity were 
still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians 
of the East; and the bride was forcibly conducted 
from the house of her parents to that of her hus¬ 
band. Our form of marriage requires, with less 
delicacy, the express and public consent of a 
virgin. 

16. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 4] p. 2qo), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 
37), and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. Claudian 
(in Rufin. ii. 7-100) paints, in lively colours, the 
distress and guilt of the prarfect. 

17. Stilicho, directly or indirectly, is the per¬ 
petual theme of Claudian. I'he youth and private 
life of the hero arc vaguely expressed in the poem 
on his first consulship, 35-140. 

18. Vandalo^m imbellis, avafric, perfidar, ct 
dolosae gentis gCnere editus. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 38. 
Jerom (tom. i. ad Gerontiam, p. 93) calls him a 
semi-barbarian. 

19. Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn 
a fair, perhaps a flattering, portrait of Serena. That 
favourite niece of 1 heodosius was born, as well as 
her sister Thermantia, in Spain; from whence, in 
their earliest youth, they were honourably con¬ 
ducted to the palace of Constantinople. 

20. Some doubt may be entertained whether 
this adoption was legal, or only metaphorical (sec 
Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 75). An old inscription 
gives Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gener Dwi 
ThtodosiL 

21. Claudian (Laus Scren*", 190,193) expresses, 
in poetic language, the ‘‘dilectus equorum,” and 
the ‘*gcmino mox idem culmine duxit agmina.” 
The inscription adds, **count of the domestics,” 
an important command, which Stilicho, in the 
height of his grandeur, might prudently retain. 

22. The beautiful lines of Claudian (in i. Cons. 
Stilich. ii. 113) display his genius: but the integrity 
of Stilicho (in the military administration) is much 


more firmly established by the unwilling evidence 
of Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 34] p. 345). 

23. . - Si bellica nubes 

Ingruerct, quamvis annis et jure minori, 
CUere grandaevos equitum peditumque 

magistros 

Adspiceres. 

Claudian, Laus Seren. v. 196, etc. 

A modern general would deem their submission 
either heroic patriotism or abject servility. 

24. Compare the poem on the first consulship 
(i. 95-115) with the Laus Serens (227-237, where 
it unfortunately breaks off). We may perceive the 
deep, inveterate malice of Rufinus. 

25. -Quern fratribus ipse 

Discedens, clipeum defcnsorcmque de^ 

disti. (iv. Cons. Hon. 432.) 

Yet the nomination was private (iii. Cons. Hon. 
142) cunctosdisccderc. . .jubet—and may there¬ 
fore be suspected. Zosimus and Suidas apply to 
Stilicho and Rufinus the same equal title of ’Erlr 
poroi, guardians or procurators. 

26. The Roman law distinguishes two sorts of 
minority^ which expired at the age of fourteen and 
of twenty-five. The one was subject to the tutor^ 
or guardian, of the person; the other, to the curator, 
or trustee, of the estate (Heineccius, Antiquitat. 
Rom. ad Jurisprudent, pertinent. 1 . i. tit. xxii, 
xxiii. p. 218-232). But these legal ideas were never 
accurately transferred into the constitution of an 
elective monarchy. 

27. See Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. i. 188-242); 
but he must allow more than fifteen days for the 
journey and return between Milan and Leyden. 

28. I. Cons. Stilich. ii. 88-94. Not only the robes 
and diadems of the deceased emperor, but even 
the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cuirasses, etc., w<tc 
enriched with pearls, emeralds, and diamonds. 

29. -Tan toque remoto 

Principe, mutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 

This high commendation (i. Cons. Stil. i. 149) may 
be justified by the fears of the dying emperor (dc 
Bell. Gildon. 292-301), and the peace and good 
order which were enjoyed after his death (i. Cons. 
Stil. i. 150-168). 

30. Stilicho’s march and the death of Rufinus 
arc described by Claudian (in Rufin. 1 . ii. loi- 
453), Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 7] p. 296, 297), Sozomcn 
( 1 . viii. c. I), Socrates ( 1 . vi. c. i), Philostorgius ( 1 . 
xi. c. 3, with Godefroy, p. 441), and the Chronicle 
of Marcellinus. 

31. The dtssectioru of Rufinus, which Claudian 
performs with the savage coolness of an anatomist 
(in Rufin. ii. 405-415), is likewise specified by Zo¬ 
simus [v. c. 7] and Jerom (tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. lx. 
tom. i. p. 342, ed.^allars.]). 

32. 'Fhe Pagan Z^imus mentions their sanctu¬ 
ary and pilgrimage, ^he sister of Rufinus, Sylvania, 
who passed her life at Jerusalem, is famous in mo¬ 
nastic history, i. The studious virgin had dili¬ 
gently, and even repeatedly, perused the com¬ 
mentators on the Bible, Origen, Gregory, Basil, 
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etc., to the amount of five millions of lines. 2. At 
the age of threescore she could boast that she had 
never washed her hands, face, or any part of her 
whole body, except the tips of her fingers, to receive 
the communion. See the Vitae Patnim, p. 779,977. 

33. See the beautiful exordium of his invective 
against Rufinus, which is curiously discussed by the 
sceptic Bayle,Dictionnaire Critique, Rufin. Not. E. 

34. See the Theodosian Code, 1. ix. tit. xliL leg. 
14, 15. The new ministers attempted, with incon¬ 
sistent avarice, to seize the spoils of their prede¬ 
cessor and to provide for their own future security. 

35. See Claudian (i. Cons. Stiiich. 1. i. 275, 292, 
296, 1. ii. 83), and Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 11] p. 302. 

36. Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch 
Eutropius into a national reflection (1. ii. 135): 

-Plaudentem cernc senatum, 

Et Byzantinos proceres, Graiosquu Quirites: 

O patribus plebes, O digni consule patres. 

It is curious to observe the first symptoms of jeal¬ 
ousy and schism between old and new Rome, be¬ 
tween the Greeks and Latins. 

37. Claudian may have exaggerated the vices of 
Gildo; but his Moorish extraction, his notorious 
actions, and the complaints of St. Augustin, may 
justify the poet’s invectives. Baronius (Annal. £c- 
clcs. A.p. 398, No. 35-56) has treated the African 
rebefiion with skill and learning. 

38. Instat terribilis vivis, morientibus haeres, 
Virginibus raptor, thalamis obscenus 

adulter. 

Nulla quies: oritur prardfi cessante libido, 
Divitibusque dies, ct nox metuenda ma- 
ritis. 

-Mauris clarissima quarque 

Fastidita datur. 

De Bello Gildonico, 165, 189. 
Baronius condemns, still more severely, the licen¬ 
tiousness of Gildo; as his wife, his daughter, and 
his sister, were examples of perfect chastity 1 he 
adulteries of the African soldiers are checked by 
one of the Imperial laws. 

39. Inque tuam sortem numerosas transtulit 

urbes. 

Claudian (dcBell. Gildonico, 230-324) has touched, 
with political delicacy, the intrigues of the Byzan¬ 
tine court, which are likewise mentioned by Zosi¬ 
mus (i. V. [c. 11] p. 302). 

40. Symmachus (1. iv. epist. 4) expresses the ju¬ 
dicial forms of the senate; and Claudian (i. Cons. 
Stiiich. 1. i. 325, etc.) seems to feel the spirit of a 
Roman. 

41. Claudian finely displays these complaints of 
Symmachus, in a speech of the goddess of Rome 
before the throne of Jupiter (de Bell. Gildo:) 28- 
128). 

42. See Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 401, etc.; i. 
Cons. Stil. 1. i. 306, etc.; ii. Cons. Stiiich. 91, etc.). 

43. He was of a mature age, since he had for¬ 
merly (a.d. 573) served against his brother Firmus 
(Ammian. xxix. 5). Claudian, who understood the 
court of Milan, dweUs on the injuries, rather than 
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the merits, of Mascezel (de Bell. Gild. 389-414)- 
The Moorish war was not worthy of Honorius or 
Stilicho, etc. 

44. Claudian, Bell. Gild. 415-423. The change 
of discipline allowed him to use IndifTerently the 
names of Legio^ Cohors, Matupulus. See the Notitia 
Impmi^ S. 38, 40. 

45. Orosius (1. vii. c. 36, p. 565) qualifies this 
account with an expression of doubt (ut aiunt); 
and it scarcely coincides with the dwd/btets dSpdf of 
Zosimus (1. V. [c. 11] p. 303). Yet Claudian, after 
some declamation about Cadmus’s soldiers, firahk- 
ly owns that Stilicho sent a small army, lest the 
rebel should fly, ne timeare times (i. Cons. Stiiich. 
L i. 314, etc.). 

46. Claud. Rutil. Numatian. Itinerar. lib. L 
439“448* He afterwards (16. 515-526) mentions a 
religious madman on the isle of Gorgona. For such 
profane remarks, Rutilius and his accomplices are 
styled, by his commentator Barthius, rabiosi canes 
diaboli. Tillemont (M6m. Ecclds. tom. xii. p. 471) 
more calmly observes that the unbelieving poet 
praises where he means to censure. 

47. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 36, p. 564. Augustin com¬ 
mends two of these savage saints of the Isle of 
Goats (Epist. Ixxxi. apud Tillemont, M6m. Ec- 
cl£s. tom. xiii. p. 317, and Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A.D. 398, No. 51). 

48. Here the first book of the Gildonic war is 
terminated. The rest of Claudian’s poem has been 
lost; and we are ignorant how or white the army 
made good their landing in Africa. 

49. Orosius must be responsible for the account. 
The presumption of Gildo and his various train of 
barbarians is celebrated by Claudian (i. Cons. 
Stil. 1. i. 345-355)- 

50. St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a 
year, revealed in a vision the time and place of the 
victory. Mascezel afterwards related his dream to 
Paulin»is, the original biographer of the saint, from 
whom It might easily pass to Orosius. 

51. Zosimus (1. V. [c. 11] p. 303) supposes an ob¬ 
stinate combat; but the narrative of Orosius ap- 
pear.k to conceal a real fact under the disguise of a 
miracle. 

52. Tabraca lay between the two Hippos (Ccl- 
larius, tom. ii. p. 112; D’Anville, tom. iii. p. 84). 
Orosius has distinctly named the field of battle, but 
our ignorance cannot define the precise situation. 

53. The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian 
(i. Cons. Stil. 1. 357) and his best interpreters, Zo¬ 
simus and Orosius. 

54. Claudian (iii. Cons. Stiiich. 99-119) de¬ 
scribes their ti lal (tremuit quos Africa nuper, cer- 
nunt rostra reos), and applauds the restoration of 
the ancient constitution. It is here that he intro¬ 
duces the famous sentence so familiar to the friends 
of despotism: 

-Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 

Quam sub regc pio. 

But the freedom which depends on royal piety 
scarcely deserves that appellation. 
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55. See the Thcodosian CSode, 1 . ix. tit. xxxix. 
leg* 3f tit. xl. leg. 19. 

56. Stilicho, who claimed an equal share in all 
the victories o£ Theodosius and his son, particu¬ 
larly asserts that Africa was recovered by the wis¬ 
dom of his counsels (see an inscription produced 
by Baronius). 

57. 1 have softened the narrative of Zosimus, 
which, in its crude simplicity, is almost incredible 
( 1 . V. [c. 11] p. 303). Orosius damns the victorious 
general (p. 538 [lib. vii. c. 36]) for violating the 
right of sanctuary. 

58. Claudian, as the poet laureat, composed a 
serious and elaborate epithalamium of 340 lines; 
besides some gay Fescennincs, which were sung in 
a more licentious tone on the wedding night. 

59. -Calet obvius ire 

Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere 
solem. 


Nobilis baud aliter sonipes — 

(de Nuptiis Honor, et Marias, 287) and more 
freely in the Fescennincs 112-126 [iv. 14]. 

Dices, O quoiieSf hoc mihi dulcius 
Quam flavos decies vincere Sarmatas. 

Turn victor mandido prosilias toro 
Nocturni referens vulnera prcelii. 

60. See Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 28] p. 333. 

61. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 2 [tom. i. 
p. 316, ed. Bonn.]. I have borrowed the general 
practice of Honorius, without adopting the singu¬ 
lar, and, indeed, improbable tale, which is related 
by the Greek historian. 

62. The lessons of Theodosius, or rather Glau- 
dian (iv. Cons. Honor. 214-418) might compose a 
fine institution for the future prince of a great and 
free nation. It was far above Honorius and his de¬ 
generate subjects. 


Chapter XXX 


1. The revolt of the Goths and the blockade of 
Constantinople are distinctly mentioned by Clau¬ 
dian (in Ru^. 1 . ii. 7-100), Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 5] p. 
292), and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 29). 

2. -Alii per terga fcrocis 

Danubi solidata ruunt; expertaque remos 
Frangunt stagna rotis. 

[Claud, ib. v. 24.] 

Claudian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by 
interchanging the metaphors and properties of 
liquid water and solid ice. Much false wit has been 
expended in this easy exercise. 

3. Jerom. tom. i. p. 26 [Epist. lx. tom. i. p. 342, 
ed. Vallars.]. He endeavours to comfort his friend 
Heliodorus, bishop of Altinum, for the loss of his 
nephew Nepotiap, by a curious recapitulation of 
all the public and private misfortunes of the 
times. See Tillemont, M6m. Eccl^. tom. xii. p. 
200, etc. 

4. Baltha, or bold: origo mirihea, says Jornandes 
(c. 29). This illustrious race long continued to 
flourish in France, in the Gothic province of Sep- 
timania, or Languedoc, under the corrupted ap¬ 
pellation of Baux: and a branch of that family 
afterwards settled in the kingdom of Naples (Gro- 
tius in Prolegom. ad Hist. Gothic, p. 53). The 
lords of Baux, near Arles, and of seventy-nine sut> 
ordinate places, were independent of the counts of 
Provence (Longuerue, Description de la France, 
tom. i. p. 357). 

5. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 5] p. 293-295) is our best 
guide for the conquest of Greece: but the hints and 
allusion of Claudian are so many rays of historic 
light. 

6. Compare Herodotus ( 1 . vii. c. 176) and Livy 
(xxxvi. 15). The narrow entrance of Greece was 
probably enlarged by each successive ravisher. 

7. He passed, says Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. 


p. 93, edit. Commelin, 1596), through the straits, 
bib. TUP Tv\up (of Thermopylae) vop^X^ci', cr&rcp 
Sib ffTobiov Kai IxiroKpbTov xtSlov 

8. In obedience to Jerom and Claudian (in Ru- 
fln. 1. ii. 191), I have mixed some darker colours in 
the mild representation of Zosimus, who wished to 
soften the calamities of Athens. 

Ncc fera Cecropias traxissent vincula matres. 
Synesius (Epist. cxxxv. p. 272, edit. Petav.) ob¬ 
serves that Athens, whose sufferings he imputes to 
the proconsul’s avarice, was at that time less fa¬ 
mous for her schools of philosophy than for her 
trade of honey. 

9. -Vallata mari Scironia rupes, 

Et duo continuo conncctens arquora muro 
Isthmos. 

Claudian de Bell. Getico, 188. 
The Scironian rocks arc described by Pausanias 
( 1 . i. c. 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) and our modern 
travellers Wheeler (p. 436) and Chandler (p. 298). 
Hadrian made the road passable for two carriages 
[Pausan. i. c. 44, § 6, cd. Bekkcr). 

10. Claudian (in Rufin. 1 . ii. 186, and de Bello 
Gctico, 611, etc.) vaguely, though forcibly, delin¬ 
eates the scene of rapine and destruction. 

11. Tpls pdxapef ^apaol Kal rerpdfus, etc. These 
generous lines of Homer (Odyss. 1 . v. 306) were 
transcribed by one of the captive youths of Cor¬ 
inth: and the tears of Mummius may prove that 
the rude conquerorthough he was ignorant of the 
value of an original picture, possessed the purest 
source of good tastc^ a benevolent heart (Plutarch, 
Sytnposiac. 1. ix. tom. ii. p. 737, edit. Wcchcl. 
[tom. viii. p. 939, ed. Reiske]). 

12. Homer perpetually describes the exemplary 
patience of these female captives, who gave their 
charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of 
their fathers, brothers, etc. Such a passion (of 
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Eriphile fiv AchiUei) if touched with admirabte 
delicacy by Racine. 

13. Plutarch (in Pyrrhus) gives the genuine an¬ 
swer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked 
Sparta with 25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 24 
elephants: and the defence of that open town is 
a fine comment on the laws of Lycurgus, even 
in the last stage of decay. 

14. Such, perhaps, as Homer (Iliad, xx. 164) 
has so nobly painted him. 

15. Eunapius (in Vit. Philosoph. p. 90-93) in¬ 
timates that a troop of monks betrayed Greece and 
followed the Gothic camp. 

16. For Stilicho’s Greek war compare the honest 
narrative of Zosimus (1. v. [c. 7] p. 295, 296) with 
the curious circumstantial flattery of Glaudian (i. 
Cons. Stilich. 1 . i. 172-186; iv. ^ns. Hon. 459- 
487). As the event was not glorious, it is artfully 
thrown into the shade. 

17. The troops who marched through Elis de¬ 
livered up their arms. This security enriched the 
Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. Riches be¬ 
gat pride: they disdained their privilege, and they 
suffered. Polybius advises them to retire once 
more within their magic circle. Sec a learned and 
judicious discourse on the Olympic games, which 
Mr. West has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

18 Ciuudian (in iv. Cons. Hon. 480) alludes to 
the fact without naming the riva*; perhaps the 
Alpheus (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . i. 185). 

-Et Alpheus Geticis angustus acervis 
Tardior ad Siculos otiamnum pergit amores. 
Yet 1 should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in 
a wide and deep bed which runs thiough Elis and 
falls into the sea below Cyllenc. It had been joined 
with the Alpheus to cleanse the Augean stable. 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 760. Chandler’s 'Iravels, p. 
286.) 

19. Strabo, 1 . viii. p. 517 [p. 335, ed. Casaub.]. 
Plin. Hist. Natur. iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. Chandler, 
p. 275. They measured from different pomts the 
distance between the two lands. 

20. Synesius passed three years (a.d. 397-400) 
at Constantinople as deputy from Cyrenc to the 
emperor Arcadius. He picsented him with a crown 
of gold, and pronounced before him the instructive 
oration de Regno (p. 1-32, edit. Petav. Paris, 
1612). The philosopher was made bishop of Ptolc- 
mais, A.D. 410, and died about 430. See Tillemont, 
M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xii. p. 499, 554, 683-685. 

21. Synesius de Regno, p. 21-26. 

22. -qui foedcra rumpit 

Ditatur: qui servat, eget: vastator Achivse 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper populatus in- 

ultam 

Praesidet Illyrico: jam, quos obsedit, 
amicos 

Ingreditur muros; illis responsa daturus 
Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque pc- 
remit. 

Glaudian in Eutrop. 1 . ii. 212. Alaric applauds his 
own policy (dc BelL Gctic. 533 " 543 ) 


which he had made of this Illyrian jurisdiction. 

23. Jornandes, c. 29, p. 651 [ed. Grot. 1655; P* 
81, ed. Lugd. B. 1597]. The Gothic historian adds, 
with unusual spirit. Cum suis deliberans suasit suo 
labore quserere regna, quam alicnis per otium sub- 
jacere. 

24. -Discorsodiisqueancepscivilibusorbis 

Non sua vis tutata diu, dum foedcra fallax 
Ludit, et altcrnse peijuria venditat aluae. 

Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 

25. Alpibus Italiae ruptis penetrabis ad Urbem, 
This authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, 
or at least by Claudian (de Bell. Getico, 547), 
seven years before the event. But as it was not ac¬ 
complished within the term which had been rashly 
fixed, the interpreters escaped through an sunbig- 
uous meaning. 

26. Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, 
in the poem on the Getic war, and the beginning 
of that which celebrates the sixth consulship of 
Honorius. Zosimus is totally silent; and we <ire re¬ 
duced to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we can 
pick from Orosius and the Chronicles. 

27 Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jor- 
nandcft, who confounds the Italian wars of .‘Marie 
(c. 29), his date of the consulship of Stilicho and 
Aurelian (a.d. 400) is firm and respectable. It is 
certain from Claudian (Tiliemont, Hist, dcs Emp. 
tom. V. p. 804), that the battle of PoUentia was 
fought A.D, 403; but we cannot easily fill the in¬ 
terval. 

28. Tantum Romanar urbis judicium fugis, ut 
magis obsidionem barbai icam, quam pacata urbis 
judicium veils sustinere. jerom, tom. ii. p. 239. 
Rufinus understood his own danger; the peacejul 
city was inflamed by the beldam Marcella and the 
rest of Jerom’s faction. 

29. Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, 
who was persecuted and insulted by the furious 
Jerom (^)ortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 104, etc.). Sec 
the original edict of banishment in the Theodosian 
Code, i xvi. tit. v. leg. 53. 

30. This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui sur- 
burbium nusquam egressus est) is one of the earliest 
and most pleasing compositions of Claudian. 
Cowley’s imitation (Hurd’s edition, vol. ii. p. 241) 
has some natural and happy strokes: but it is much 
inferior to the original portrait, which is evidently 
drawn from the life. 

31. Ingentem meminit parvo qui germine 

quercum 

iEquacvumque videt consenuissc nemus. 
A neighbouring wood bom with himself 
he secs. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. 

In this passage Cowley is perhaps superior to his 
original; and the English poet, who was a good 
botanist, has concealed the oaks under a more 
general expression. 

32. Claudian dc Bell. Get. 1^266. He may 
seem prolix: but fear and superstition occupied as 
large a space in the minds of the Italians. 
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33. From the passages of PauUnus which Baron- 
ius has produced (Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 403, No. 51) 
it is manifest that the general alarm had pervaded 
all Italy, as for as Nola in Campania, where that 
famous penitent had fixed his abode. 

34. Solus erat Stilicho, etc., is the exclusive corn- 
mendation which Glaudian bestows (de Bell. Get. 
efiy), without condescending to except the em¬ 
peror. How insignificant must Honorius have ap¬ 
peared in his own court! 

35. The face of the country and the hardiness of 
Stilicho are finely described (de Bell. Get. 340- 

363). 

36. Venit et extremis legio prsetenta Britannia 
Quae Scoto dat frena truci. 

De Bell. Get. 416. 

Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or 
Newcastle, to Milan, must have required a longer 
space of time than Glaudian seems willing to allow 
for the duration of the Gothic war. 

37. Every traveller must recollect the face of 
Lombardy (see Fontenelle, tom. v. p. 279), which 
is often tormented by the capricious and irregular 
abundance of waters. The Austrians before Genoa 
were encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. 
**Ne sarebb^* (says Muratori) **inai passato per 
mente a que’ buoni Alemanni, che quel picciolo 
torrente potesse, per cosi dire, in un instante can- 
giarsi in un terribil gigante.” (Annal. d’ltalia, 
tom. xvi. p. 443, Milan, 1753, 8vo. edit.) 

38. Glaudian does not clearly answer our ques¬ 
tion, Where was Honorius himself? Yet the flight 
is marked by the pursuit; and my idea of the 
Gothic war is justified by the Italian critics, Si- 
gonius (tom. i. p. ii. p. 369, de Imp. Occident. 1 . 
X.) and Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. iv. p. 45). 

39. One of the roads may be traced in the Itin¬ 
eraries (p. 98, 288, 294, with W^cling*8 Notes). 
Asia lay some miles on the right hand. 

40. Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the 
capital of a pleasant county, which, in the six¬ 
teenth century, devolved to the dukes of Savoy 
(Leandro Alberti, Descrizzione dTtalia, p. 382). 

4X. Nec me timor impulit ullus. He might hold 
this proud language the next year at Rome, five 
hunted miles from the scene of danger (vi. Gons. 
Hon. 449). 

42. Hanc ego vd victor regno, vel morte tenebo 

Victus, humum. 

The speeches (de Bell. Get- 479-549) of the Gothic 
Nestor and Achilles are strong, characteristic, 
adapted to the circumstances, and possibly not less 
genuine than those of Livy. 

43. Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 37) is shocked at the im¬ 
piety of the Romans, who attacked on Easter Sun¬ 
day such pious Ghristians. Yet, at the same time, 
public prayers were offered at the shrine of St. 
Thomas of Edessa for the destruction of the Arian 
robber. See Tillcmont (Hist. des. Emp. tom. v. p. 
529), who quotes a hon^y which has been erron¬ 
eously ascribed to St. Ghrysostom. 

44. The vestiges of Pollentia are twenty-five 


miles to the south-east of TVirIn. Urhs^ la the same 
neighbourhood, was a royal chase of the kings of 
Lombardy, and a small river, which excused the 
prediction, **penetrabis ad urbem.” (Gluver. ItaL 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 83--85.) 

45. Orosius wishes, in doubtful words, to insin¬ 
uate the defeat of the Romans. **Pugnantes vid- 
mus, victores victi sumus.** Prosper (in Ghron.) 
makes it an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic 
writers, Gassiodorus (in Ghron.) and Jomandes 
(de Reb. Get. c. 30), claim a decisive victory. 

46. Demens Ausonidum gemmata monilia 
matruin, 

Romanasque altk famulas cervice petebat. 

De Bell. Get. 627. 

47. Glaudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647) and Pru- 
dratius (in Symmach. 1 . ii. 694-719) celebrate, 
without ambiguity, the Roman victory of Pol- 
lentia. They are poetical and party writers; yet 
some credit is due to the most suspicious witnesses 
who are checked by the recent notoriety of facts. 

48. Glaudian*s peroration is strong and elegant; 
but the identity of the Cimbric and Gothic fields 
must be understood (like Virgil’s Philippi, Georgic 
i. 490) according to the loose geography of a poet. 
Vercellae and Pollentia are sixty miles from each 
other; and the latitude is still greater if the Cimbri 
were defeated in the wide and barren plain of Ve¬ 
rona (Maffci, Verona Illustrata, p. i. p. 54-62). 

49. Glaudian and Frudentius must be strictly 
examined, to reduce the figures and extort the his¬ 
toric sense of those poets. 

50. £t gravant en airain ses frfles avantages 
De mes flats conquis enchainer les images. 
The practice of exposing in triumph the images of 
kings and provinces was familiar to the Romans. 
The bust of Mithridates himself was twelve feet 
high, of massy gold (Freinshem. Supplement. Liv- 
ian. ciii. 47). 

51. The Getic war and the sixth consubhip of 
Honorius obscurely connect the events of Alaric’s 
retreat and losses. 

52. Tacco de Alarico . . . saepe victo, ssepe con- 
cluso, semperque dimisso. Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 37, p. 
567. Glaudian (vi. Cons. Hon. 320) drops the 
curtain with a fine image. 

53. The remainder of Claudian’s poem on the 
sixth consulship of Honorius describes the Journey, 
the triumph, and the games (330-660). 

54. See the inscription in Mascou’s History of 
the Ancient GermaiB, viii. 12. The words are posi¬ 
tive and indiscreet rGetarum nationem in omne, 
sevum domitam, 

55. On the curioilk though horrid subject of the ' 
gladiators, consult tfie two books of the Saturnalia 
Lipsius, who, as an Siitguartan^ is inclined to excuse 
the practice of antiqgnty (tom. iii. p. 483-545). 

56. Cod. Theod^. 1 . xv, tit. xii. leg. i. The 
Commentary of GoUefroy affords large materials 
(tom. V. p. 396) for the history of gladiators. 

57. See the peroration of Ptudentius (in Sym¬ 
mach. 1. ii. ii2i-ri3i), who had doubtka read 
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the eloquent invective of Lactantius (Divin. Insti- 
tut. 1 . vi. c. ao). The Christian apologists have not 
spared these bloody games, which were introduced 
in the religious festivals of Paganism. 

58. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 26. 1 wish to believe the 
story of St, Telemachus. Yet no church has been 
dedicated, no altar has been erected, to the only 
monk who died a martyr in the cause of humanity. 

59. Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum et inhu- 
manum nonmUlis videri solet; et haud scio an ita sit, 
ut nunc fit. Cicero Tuscuian. ii. 17. He faintly cen¬ 
sures the abusi^ and warmly defends the use^ of 
these sports; oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra 
dolorem et mortem disciplina. Seneca (Epist. v. i.) 
shows the feelings of a man. 

60. 'I'his account of Ravenna is drawn from 
Strabo ( 1 . v. p. 327 [p. 213, ed. Casaub.]), Pliny 
(iii. 20), Stephen of Byzantium (sub voce 

p. 651, edit. Berkel.), Claudian (in vi. Cons. Hon- 
or. 494, etc)., Sidonius Apollinaris (1. i. Epist. 5, 
8), Jornandes (de Rcb. Get. c. 29), Procopius (de 
Bell. Gothic. 1 . i. c. i. p. 309, edit. Louvre [tom. ii. 
p. 8, ed. Bonn]), and Cluverius (Ital. Antiq. tom. 
i. p. 301-307). Yet I still want a local antiquarian, 
and a good topographical map. 

61. Martial (Epigram iii. 56, 57) plays on the 
trick qf the knave who had sold him wine instead 
of water; but he seriously declares that a cistern at 
Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidon¬ 
ius complains that the town is destitute of fountains 
and aqueducts, and ranks the want of fresh water 
among the local evils, such as the croaking of 
frogs, the stinging of gnats, etc. 

62. The fable of Theodore and Honoria, which 
Dryden has so admirably transplanted from Boc¬ 
caccio (Giornata iii. novell. viii.) was acted in the 
wood of Chiassi^ a corrupt word from ClasnSy the 
naval station, which, with the intermediate road 
or subiiib, the Via Csrsaris, constituted the triple 
city of Ravenna. 

63. From the year 404 the dates of the Thco- 
dosian Code became sedentary at Constantinople 
and Ravenna. Sec Godefroy's Chronology of the 
Laws, tom. i. p. cxlviii., etc. 

64. Sec M. de Guignrs, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. 
p. 179-183, tom. ii. p. 295, 334-338. 

65. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. iii. p. 182 
[cd. Paris; tom. i. p. 319, cd. Bonn]) has observed 
an emigration from the Palus Mdcotis to the north 
of Germany, whicli he ascribes to famine. But his 
views of ancient history arc strangely darkened by 
ignorance and error. 

66. Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 26] p. 331) uses the general 
description of the nations beyond the Danube and 
the Rhine. Their situation, and conseqiiencl) their 
names, arc manifestly shown, even in the various 
epithets which each ancient writer may have cas¬ 
ually added. 

67. llie name of Rhadagast was that of a local 
deity of th^ Obotrites (in Mecklenburg). A hero 
might naturally assume the appellation of his tu¬ 
telar god; but it is not probable that the barbar¬ 
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ians should worship an unsuccessful hero. See 
Mascou, Hist, of the Germans, viii. 14. 

68. Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 
57, ed. l^kker]) uses the Latin word ’Oxrigdroc, 
which docs not convey any precise idea. I suspect 
that they were the princes and nobles with the'r 
faithful companions—the knights with their squires, 
as they would have been styled some centuries 
afterwards. 

69. Tacit, de Moribus Germanorum, c. 37. 

70* -Cujus agendi 

Spectator vel causa fui, 

Claudian, vi. Cons. Hon. 439, 
is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of 
the Gothic war, which he had seen somewhat 
nearer. 

71. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 26] p. 331) transports the 
war and the victory of Stilicho beyond the Dan¬ 
ube. A strange error, which is awkwardly and im¬ 
perfectly cured by reading ’‘Kpvov for 'Karpov (Tiilc- 
mont. Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 807). In good 
policy, we must use the service of Zosimus, with¬ 
out esteeming or trusting him. 

7*. Codex Thcodos. 1 . vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The 
date of this law (a.d. 406, May 18) satisfies me, as 
it had done Godefroy (tom. ii. p. 387), of the true 
year of the invasion of Radagaisus. Tillemont, 
Pagi, and Muratori prefer the preceding year; but 
they are bound, by certain obligations of civility 
and respect, to St. Paulinus of Nola. 

73. Soon after Rome had been taken by the 
Gauls, the senate, on a sudden emergency, armed 
ten legions, 3000 horse and 42,000 foot—a force 
which the city could not have sent forth under 
Augustus (Livy, vii. 25). I'his declaration may 
puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly explained by 
Montesquieu. 

74. Machiavel has explained, at least as a phi¬ 
losopher, the origin of Florence, which insensibly 
deset i.(led, for the benefit of trade, from the rock 
of Fa*^iilrr to the banks of the Arno (Istoria Flo- 
rentina, tom. i. 1 . ii. p. 36; Londra, 1747). The tri¬ 
umvirs sent a colony to Florence, which, under 
Tiberius (Tacit. Aniial. i. 79), deserved the repu¬ 
tation and name of a flourishing city. Sec Culver. 
Ital. Antiq. tom. i. p. 507, etc. 

75. Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who wor¬ 
shipped I'hor and Woden, was very different from 
the Olvmpic or Capitoline Jove. The accommo¬ 
dating temper of polytheism might unite those 
various and remote deities; but the genuine Ro¬ 
mans abhorred the human sacrifices of Gaul and 
Germany. 

76. Paulintis (in Vit. Ambros. c. 50) relates this 
story, which he received from the mouth of Pan- 
sophia herself, a religious matron of Florence. Yet 
the archbishop soon ceased to take an active part 
in the business of the world, and never became a 
popular saint. 

77. Augustine, The City of God, v. 23. Orosiiis, L 
vii. c. 37, p. 567-57 >• The two friends wrote in 
Africa ten or twelve years after the victory, and 
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their authority is implicitly followed by Isidore of 
Seville (in Ghron. p. 713, edit. Grot.). How many 
interesting facts might Orosius have inserted in the 
vacant space which is devoted to pious nonsense! 

78. Franguntur montes, planumque per ar- 
dua Caesar 

Ducit opus: pandit fossas, turritaque 
summis 

Disponit castclla jugis, magnoque reccssfi 
Amplexus fines, saltus, nemorosaque tesqua 
£t silvas, vastSque feras indagine claudit. 
Yet the simplicity of truth (Caesar, dc Bell. Civ. 
iii. 44) is far greater than the amplifications of 
Lucan (Pharsal. 1 . vi. 29<-63). 

79. The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, “in 
arido et aspero montis jugo,” “in unum ac par- 
vum vertieem,” are not very suitable to the en¬ 
campment of a great army. But Farsulae, only 
three miles from Florence, might afford space for 
the head-quarters of Radagaisus, and would be 
comprehended within the circuit of the Roman 
lines. 

80. See Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 26] p. 331, and the 
Chronicles of Prosper and Marcellinus. 

81. Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180 [p. 
57, ed. Bekk.]), uses an expression (irpoatiraxplaaro) 
which would denote a strict and friendly alliance, 
and render Stilicho still more criminal. The pau- 
lisper retentus, dcinde interfectus, of Orosius [p. 
570], is sufficiently odious. 

82. Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king 
and people—Agag and the Amalekites—without a 
symptom of compassion. The bloody actor is less 
detestable than the cool, unfeeling historian. 

83. And Claudian’s muse, was she asleep? had 
she been ill-paid? Methinks the seventh consulship 
of Honorius (a.d. 407) would have furnished the 
subject of a noble poem. Before i| was discovered 
that the state oould no longer be saved, Stilicho 
(after Romulus, ^Camillus, and Marius) might 
have been worthily sumamed the fourth founder 
of Rome. 

84. A luminous passage of Prosper’s Chronicle, 
“/fi tres partes^ per diverse^ prtnetpes, dtvtsus exercituSy* 
reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the 
history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 

85. Orosius and Jerom positively charge him 
with instigating the invasion. “Excitatae a Stili- 
chonc gentes,*’ etc. They must mean indirectly. He 
saved Italy at the exp>en6e of Gaul. 

86. The Count de Buat is satisfied that the Ger¬ 
mans who invaded Gaul were the two-thirds that 
yet remained of the army of Radagaisus. See the 
Histoirc Ancienne des Peuples de T Europe (tom. 
vii. p. 87, 121, Paris, 1772), an elaborate work, 
which I had not the advantage of perusing till the 
year 1777. As early as 1771, I find the same idea 
expressed in a rough draught of the present His¬ 
tory. I have since observed a similar intimation in 
Mascou (viii. 15). Such agreement, without mu¬ 
tual communication, may add some weight to our 
common sentiment. 


87.. .Provincia missos 
Expellet citius fasces, quam Francia reges 
Quos dederis. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . i. 235, etc.) is clear and 
satisfactory. These kings of France are unknown to 
Gregory of Tours; but the author of the Gesta 
Francorum mentions both Sunno and Marcomir, 
and names the latter as the father of Pharamond 
(in tom. ii. p. 543). He seems to write from good 
materials, which he did not understand. 

88. See Zosimus ( 1 . vi. [c. 3I p. 373), Orosius ( 1 . 
vii. c. 40, p. 576), and the Chronicles. Gregory of 
Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of 
the Historians of France) has preserved a valuable 
fragment of Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, whose 
tlu-ee names denote a Christian, a Roman subject, 
and a semi-barbarian. 

8q. ClaTidian (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . i. 221, etc.; 1 . ii. 
186) describes the peace and prosperity of the Gal¬ 
lic frontier. The Abb6 Dubos (Hist. Critique, etc., 
tom. i. p. 174) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet 
of the Ardennes) instead of Albit; and expatiates 
on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing beyond 
the Elbe, Foolish enough! In poetical geography, 
the Elbe and the Hercynian signify any river or 
any wood in Germany. Claudian is not prepared 
for the strict examination of our antiquaries. 

go.-Geminasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, qua* sit Roinana re- 
quirat. 

91. Jerom, tom. i. p. 93 [Epist. cxxiii. c. 16, 
tom. i. p. 908, ed. Vallars.]. See, in the first volume 
of the Historians of France, p. 777, 782, the proper 
extracts from the Carmen de ProvideniiA Diving, 
and Salvian. The anonymous poet was himself a 
captive, w'ith his bMiop and fellow-citizens. 

92. Ihe Pelagian doctrine, which was first agi¬ 
tated A.D. 405, was condemned, in the space of ten 
years, at Rome and Carthage. St. Augustin fought 
and conquered; but the Greek church was favour¬ 
able to his .adversaries; and (what is singular 
enough) the people did not take any part in a dis¬ 
pute which they could not understand. 

93. See the Memuires de Guillaume du Bcllay, 
1 . vi. In French, the original reproof is It'ss obvious 
and more pointed, from the double sense of the 
word journeey which alike signifies a day’s travel or 
a battle. 

94. Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1 . ii. 250). It is sup¬ 
posed that the Scots of Ireland invaded by sea the 
whole western coas^ of Britain; and some slight 
credit may be given even to Nennius and the Irish 
traditions (Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 169). 
Whitaker’s Genuine History of the Britons, p. 199. 
The sixty-six Lives qf St. Patrick, which were ex¬ 
tant in the ninth century, must have contained af 
many thousand lies; yet we may believe that, in 
one of these Irish inroads, the future apostle was 
led away captive (Usher, Antiquit. Eccles. Bri- 
tann. p. 431; and Tillemont, M6m. Eccles. tom. 
xvi. p. 456, 782, etc.). 

95. The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus 
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( 1 . yi. [c. 2] p. 37 I“ 375 )> Orosius ( 1 . vii. v. 40, p. 
57^1 577) I Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180, 
181 [p. 57, cd. l^kker]), the ecclesiastical histor¬ 
ians, and the Chronicles. The Latins are ignorant 
of Marcus. 

g6. Gum in Constantino inconstantiam . . . exe- 
crarentiir (Sidonius Apollinaris, 1. v. Epist. 9, p. 
i39i edit, secund. Sirmond.j. Yet Sidonius might 
be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatise a prince 
who had disgraced his grandfather. 

97. Bagauda is the name which /osimus applies 
to them; perhaps they deserved a less odious char¬ 
acter (see Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 203). 
We shall hear of them again. 

98. Verinianus, Didymus, 'rheodosius, and La- 
godius, who in modem courts would be styled 
princes of the blood, were not distinguished by any 
rank or privileges above the rest of their fellow- 
subjects. 

99. '1 hese Honoriani or Honoriact consisted of two 

bands of Scots or Attacotti, two of Moors, two of 
Marromanni, the Victores, the Ascarii, and the 
Gallicani (Notitia Imperii, sect, xxxviii. edit. 
Lab.). 'Ihey were part of the sixty-five Auxtha Pa- 
latina^ and are properly styled tv t§ aCXjj by 

/osimus (1. vi. [c. 4] p. 374). 

100.-Comitantur euntem 

Pallor, et atra Fames; et saucia lividus 
ora 

Lurtus; et inferno stridentes agmine 
Morbi. 

Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 321, 

etc. 

101. These dark transactions arc investigated 
by the Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuplcs dc T Eur¬ 
ope, tom. vii. c. iii.-viii. p. 69-206), whose labori¬ 
ous accuracy may sometimes fatigue a superficial 
reader. 

102. See /osimus, I. v. [c. 29] p. 334, 335. He 
int<‘rrupts his scanty narrative to relate the fable 
of /Emona, and of the ship Argo, which was drawn 
oveiland from that place to the Hadriatic. Sozo- 
men (1. viii. c. 25; 1. ix. c. 4) and Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 
10) cast a pale and doubtful light, and Orosius ( 1 . 
vii. c. 38, p. 571) is al 3 ominably pai tial. 

103. /osimus, 1 . V. fc. 29] p. 338, 339. He re¬ 
peats the words of Lampadius as they were spoken 
in Latin, “Non cst ista pax, sed pactio servitutis,” 
and then translates them into Greek for the benefit 
of his readers. 

104. He came from the coast of the Euxine, and 
exercised a splendid office, Xafiirpas 5 i arpartlas iv 
rots /SaaiXtloit ^^iw/xivos. His actions justifv his 
character, which /osimus (1. v. [c. 32] p. 340) ex¬ 
poses with visible satisfaction. Augustin tevered 
the piety of Olympius, whom he styles a true son 
of the church (Baronius, Annal. Kcch^. a.d. 408, 
No. 19, etc.; Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^s. tom. xiii. p. 
467, 468). But these praises, which the African 
saint so unyrorthily bestows, might proceed as well 
from ignorance as from adulation. 

105. Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 31 ] p. 33 ®* 339 - Sozomcn, 


1 . ix. c. 4. Stilicho offered to undertake the journey 
to Constantinople, that he might divert Honorius 
from the vain attempt. The Eastern empire would 
not have obeyed, and could not have been con¬ 
quered. 

106. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 30, sgq.] p. 336-345) has 
copiously, though not clearly, related the disgrace 
and death of Stilicho. Olympiodorus (apud Phot, 
p. 177 fp. 56, ed. Bekkcr]), Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 38, p. 
57 1) 572)9 Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. 4), and Philostorgius 
(1. xi. c. 3, 1. xii. c. 2), afford supplemental hints. 

107. Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 28] p. 333. The marriage 
of a Chrbtian with two sisters scandalises Tille¬ 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 557), who 
expects, in vain, that Pope Innocent 1 . should 
have done something in the way either of censure 
or of dispensation. 

108. Two of his friends are honourably men¬ 
tioned (Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 35] p. 346)—Peter, chief 
of the school of notaries, and the great chamber- 
lain Dcuterius. Stilicho had secured the bedcham¬ 
ber; and it is surprising that, under a feeble prince, 
the bedchamber was not able to secure him. 

i'*q. Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 38, p. 571, 572) seems to 
copy the false and furious manifestos which were 
dispersed through the provinces by the new ad¬ 
ministration. 

11 o. See the Theodosian Code, 1 . vii. tit. xvi. 
leg. I; 1 . ix. tit. xlii. leg. 22. Stilicho is branded with 
the name of prado publicus^ who employed his 
wealth ad omnem dttandam^ mqmetandamque Bar- 
bar tern. 

in. Augustin himself is satisfied with the effec¬ 
tual laws which Stilicho had enacted against here¬ 
tics and idolaters, and which arc still extant in the 
Code. He only applies to Olympius for their con¬ 
firmation (Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 408, No. 
• 9 )- 

112. Zosimus, 1 . v, [c. 38] p. 351. We may ob¬ 
serve the bad taste of the age, in dressing their 
statue^ with such awkward finery. 

113. See Rutilius Numatianus (Itinerar. 1 . ii. 
41-60), to whom religious enthusiasm has dictated 
some elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise 
stripped the gold plates from the doors of the Cap¬ 
itol, and read a prophetic sentence which was en¬ 
graven under them (Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 38] p. 352). 
These are foolish stories: yet the charge of impiety 
adds w'eight and credit to the praise, which Zosj- 
mus reluctantly bestows, of his virtues. 

114. At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest com¬ 
parison!) all the parts of animated nature con¬ 
tributed their various gifts, and the gods them¬ 
selves enrirli^d their favourite. Claudian had nei¬ 
ther flocks, nor herds, nor vines, nor olives. His 
wealthy bride was heiress to them all. But he 
carried to Africa a recommendatory letter from 
Serena, his Juno, and was made happy (Epist. ii. 
ad Serenam). 

115. Claudian feels the honour like a man who 
deserved it (in prarfat. Bell. Get.). The original 
inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, in the 
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118. National vanity hat made him a Floren- 
tine, or a Spaniard. But the first Epistle of Clau- 
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fifteenth century, in the house of Pomponius Lse* 
tus. 'Fhe statue of a poet, far superior to Giaudian, 
should have been erected, during his lifetime, by 
the men of letters, his countrymen and contempo¬ 
raries. It was a noble design. 
ti6. See Epigram xxx.:— 

Mallius indulget somno noctesque di- 
esque: 

Insoxnnis Pharius sacra, profana, rapit. 
Omnibus, hoc, Italae gentes, cxposcite 
votis, 

Mallius ut vigilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 
Hadrian was a Pharian (of Alexandria). See his 
public life in Godefroy, Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 
364. Mallius did not always sleep. He composed 
some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of 
natural philosophy (Claud, in Mall. Theodor. 
Cons. 61-112). 

117. See Claudian’s first Epistle. Yet in some 
places an air of irony and indignation betrays his 
secret reluctance. 


dian proves him a native of Alexandria (Fabriclus, 
Biblioth. Latin, tom. iii. p. 191-002, edit. Ernest.), 

119. His first Latin verses were composed during 
the consulship of Probinus, a.d. 395:— 

Romanos bibimus primum, te consule, 
fontes, 

£t Latise cessit Graia Thalia togas. 
Besides some Greek epigrams, which arc still ex¬ 
tant, the Latin poet had composed, in Greek, the 
Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Berylus, Nice, 
etc. It is more easy to supply the loss of good poetry 
than of authentic history. 

120. Strada (Prolusion v. vi.) allows him to 
contend with the five heroic poets, Lucretius, Vir¬ 
gil, Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. His patron is the 
accomplished courtier Balthazar Castiglione. His 
admirers are numerous and passionate. Yet the 
rigid critics reproach the exotic weeds or flowers 
which spring too luxuriantly in his Latian soiL 
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1. The series of events, from the death of Stilicho 
to the arrival of Alaric before Rome, can only be 
found in Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 35-37] p. 347-350. 

2. llie expression of Zosimus is strong and 

lively, kuwoiriaat rots iroXc/tlots dpKoup- 

rat, sufficient to excite the contempt of the enemy. 

3. Eos qui catholica; sectae sunt inimici, intra 
palatium militarc prohibemus. Nuilus nobis sit 
aliquft ratione conjunctus, qui a nobis fide et rc- 
Ugione discordat. Cod. Theodos, L xvi. tit. v. leg. 
42, and Godefroy’s Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. 
This law was applied in the utmost latitude and 
rigorously exocu^. Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 46] p. 364. 

4. Addison (see^his Works, vol. ii. p. 54, edit. 
Baskcrville) has given a very picturesque descrip¬ 
tion of the road through the Apennine. The Goths 
were not at leisure to observe the beauties of the 
prospect; but they were pleased to find that the 
Saxa Intercisa, a narrow passage which Vespasian 
had cut through the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. 1. p. 618), was totally neglected. 

5* Hinc albi, Glitumne, Greges, et maxima 
taurus 

Victima ssrpe, tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 
Romanos ad tcmpla Deum duxere tri- 
umphos. Georg, ii. 147. 

Besides Virgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, 
Lucan, Silius Italicus, Clauaian, etc., whose pas¬ 
sages may be found in Cluverius and Addison, 
have celebrated the triumphal victims of Ciitumnus. 

6. Some ideas of the march of Alaric are bor¬ 
rowed from the journey of Honorius over the same 
ground (see Giaudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 494-522). 
The measured distance between Ravenna and 
I^ome was 254 Roman miles. Itinerar. Wesseling, 
p. 126. 


7. The march and retreat of Hannibal are de¬ 
scribed by Livy, 1. xxvi. c. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; and the 
reader is made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

8. 'Fhese comparisons were used by Cineas, the 
counsellor of Pyrrhus, after his return from his em¬ 
bassy, in which he had diligently studied the dis¬ 
cipline and manners of Rome. Sec Plutarch in 
Pyrrhus. 

9. In the three census which were made of the 
Roman people about the time of the second Punic 
war, the numbers stand as follows (see Livy, Epi- 
tom, 1 . XX. Hist. 1 .xxvii. 3 b,xxix. 37 ), 27 o,213,137, 
108,214,000. The fall of the second and the rise of 
the third appears so enormous, that several critics, 
notwithstanding the unanimity of the MSS., have 
suspected some corruption of the text of Livy. 
(Sec Drakcnbroch ad xxvii. 36, and Beaufort, R^- 
publique Romaine, tom. i. p. 325). They did not 
consider that the second census was taken only at 
Rome, and that the numbers were diminished, not 
only by the death, but likewise by the absence, of 
many soldiers. In the third census, Livy expressly 
afliiins that the legions were mustered by the care 
of particular commissaries. From the numbers on 
the list we must always deduct one-twelfth above 
threescore and inc3|>able of bearing arms. S6e 
Population de la Frsipce, p. 72. 

10. Livy consider^ these two incidents as the 
elTects only of chancf and courage. I suspect that 
they were both managed by the admirable policy 
of the senate. 

11. See Jerom, topi. i. p. 169, 170, ad Eusto- 
chium [Epist. cviii. t^m. i. p. 684, ed. Vallars.]; he 
bestows on Paula the splendid titles of Gracchorum 
stirps, soboles Scipionum, Pauli ha:rcs, cujus vo- 
cabulum trahit, Martiae Papyriae Matris Africani 
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vera et gennana propago. This particular docrip- 
tion supposes a more solid title than the surname 
of Julius, which Toxotius shared urith a thousand 
families of the western provinces. See the Index of 
Tacitus, of Gruter’s Inscriptions, etc. 

15. Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55) alfirms that, be¬ 
tween the battle of Actium and the reign of Ves¬ 
pasian, the senate was gradually filled with new 
families from the Municipia and colonics of Italy. 

13. Nec quisquam Procerum tentet (licet sere 

vetusto 

Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatA) 

Se jactare parem; sed primA sede relicti 

Aucheniis^ de jure licet certare secundo. 
Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Coss. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of 
the Auchenii has amazed the critics; but they all 
agree that, whatever may be the true reading, the 
sense of Glaudian can be applied only to the Ani- 
dan family. 

14. The earliest date on the annals of Pighius is 
that of M. Anicius Gallus, Trib. PI. a.u.c. 506. 
Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, a.u.c. 508, is dis¬ 
tinguished by the epithet of Praenestinus. Livy 
(xlv. 43) places the Anicii belov/ the great families 
of Rome. 

i5.,Uvy, xliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3, 26, 43. He fairly 
apf/i'cciates the merit of Anicius, and justly ob¬ 
serves that his fame was clouded by the superior 
lustre of the Macedonian, which preceded the 
Illyrian, triumph. 

16. The dates of the three consukhips are a.u.c. 
593> B18, 967: the two last under the reigns of 
Nero and Caracalla. I'he second of these consuk 
distingukhed himself only by his infamous flattery 
(Tacit. Annal. xv. 74); but even the evidence of 
crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and an¬ 
tiquity, is admitted, without reluctance, to prove 
the genealogy of a noble house. 

17. In the sixth century the nobility of the Ani- 
dan name k mentioned (Gassiodor. Variar. 1 . x. 
Ep. II, 12) with singular respect by the minkter 
of a Gothic king of Italy. 

18. -Fixus in omnes 

Gognatos procedit honos; quemcumque 

requiras 

HAc de stirpe virum, certum est de Gon- 
sule nasci. 

Per fasces numerantur avi, semperque 
renatA 

Nobilitate virent, et prolem fata sequ- 
untur. 

(Glaudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, etc.) 
The Annii, whose name seems to have merged in 
the Anician, mark the Fasti with many confukhips 
from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

19. The title of first Ghrktian senator may be 
justified by the authority of Prudentius (in Sym- 
mach. i. 553) and the dklike of the Pagans to the 
Anidan family. See Tillcmont, Hkt. des Empe- 
reurs, tom" iv. p. 183, v. p. 44. Baron. Annal. a.d. 
312, No. 78; A.D. 922, No. 2* 


20. Probus.. . daritudine generk et potentlA et 
opAm amplitudine cognitus Orbi Romano, per 
quern universum poene patrimonia sparta possedit, 
juste an secus non judidoli est nostri. Ammian. 
Marcdlin. xxvii. 11. Hk children and widow 
erected for him a magnificent tomb in the Vati¬ 
can, which was demolished in the time of pope 
Nicholas V. to make room for the new church of 
St. Peter. Baronius, who laments the ruin of thk 
Ghrktian monument, has diligently preserved the 
inscriptions and basso-rdievos. See Annal. Ecclcs. 
A.D. 395, No. 5-17. 

21. Two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and 
Rome to hear St. Ambrose and to see Probus. 
(Paulin, in Vit. Ambros.) Glaudian (in Gods. 
Probin. et. Olybr. 30-60) seems at a loss how to 
express the glory of Probus. 

22. See the poem which Glaudian addressed to 
the two noble youths. 

23. Secundinus, the Manich^ean, ap. Baron. 
Annal. Eccles. a.d. 390, No. 34. 

24. See Nardini, Roma Antica, p. 89, 498, 500. 

25. Quid loquar inclusas inter l^uearia 

silvas? 

Vemula qu& vario carmine ludit avk? 

Glaud. Rutil. Numatian. Itincrar. 

vcr. III. 

The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. 
A moderate palace would have covered Gincin- 
natusk farm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4, 7). In 
laxitatem rurk excurrunt, says Seneca, £pkt. 114. 
See a judicious note of Mr. Hume, Essays, vol. i. p. 
562, last 8vo edition. 

26. Thk curious account of Rome in the reign 
of Honorius k found in a fragment of the hktorian 
Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 197 [p. 63, ed. 
Bekkcr]. 

27. The sons of Alypius [Olympius in Bekker’s 
cd.], of Symmachus, and of Maximus, spent, dur¬ 
ing their respective prxtorships, twelve, or twenty, 
or forty, cetiUnaries (or hundredweight of gold). 
See Oiympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, cd. Bck- 
ker]. Thk popular estimation allows some latitude; 
but it k difficult to explain a law in the Theodosian 
Oxie (1. vi. tit. iv. leg. 5) which fixes the expense 
of the first praetor at 25,000, of the second at 
20,000, and of the third at 15,000 Jolles. 'I'he name 
of JoUts (see M6m. de 1’Academic des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii. p. 727) was equally applied to a purse 
of 125 pieces of silver, and to a small copper coin 
of the value of part of that purse. In the 
ibrmer sense, the 25,000/0//^^ would be equal to 
£i 50,000; in the latter to five or six poun^ ster¬ 
ling. The one appears extravagant, the other is 
ridiculous. There must have exkted some third 
and middle value, which is here understood; but 
ambiguity k an inexcusable fault in the language 
of laws. 

28. Nicopolk ... in Actiaco littore sita posscs- 
sionis vestrae nunc pars vel maxima est. Jerom. in 
praefat. Gomment. ad Epktol. ad Titum, tom. ix. 
p. 243. M. de Tillemont supposes, strangely 
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enough, that it was part of Agamemnon’s inherit 
tancc. M6m. £ccl6i. tom. xii. p. 85. 

29. Seneca, Epist. Ixxxix. His language is of the 
declamatory kind: but declamation could scarcely 
exaggerate the avarice and luxury of the Romans. 
The philosopher himself deserved some share of 
the reproach, if it be true that his rigorous exac¬ 
tion of QuadringeniieSf above three hundred thou¬ 
sand poimds, which he had lent at high interest, 
provoked a rebellion in Britain. (Dion Cassius, 1 . 
Ixii. [c. a] p. 1003.) According to the conjecture of 
Gale (Antoninus’s Itinerary in Britain, p. 92), the 
same Faustinus possessed an estate near Bury, in 
Suffolk, and another in the kingdom of Naples. 

30. Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. 
iii< 30), always preferred tenants born on the es¬ 
tate. Columella, who received this maxim from 
him, argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re 
Rustic^, 1 . i. c. 7, p. 408, edit. Gesner. Leipzig, 
* 735 - 

31. Valesius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) has proved, 
from Chrysostom and Augustin, that the senators 
were not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it 
appears from the Theodosian Code (sec (^defroy 
ad 1. ii. tit. xxxiii. tom. i. p. 230-239) that they 
were permitted to take six per cent, or one-half of 
the legal interest; and, what is more singular, this 
permission was granted to the jwung senators. 

32. Piin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 50. He states the 
silver at only 4380 pounds, which is increased by 
Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,023; the former seems too 
little for an opulent city, the latter too much for 
any private sideboard. 

33. The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient 
Coins, etc., p. 153) has observed with humour, 
and 1 believe with truth, that Augustus had nei¬ 
ther glass to his windows nor a shirt to his back. 
Under the lower empire the use of linen and glass 
became somewhat more common. 

[Glass was in general use during the reign of 
Augustus, and linen in that of Tiberius.] 

34. It is incumbent on me to explain the liber¬ 
ties which I have taken with the text of Ammi- 
anus. I. I have melted down into one piece the 
sixth chapter of the fourteenth and the fourth of 
the twenty-eighth book. 2. I have given order 
and connection to the confused mass of materials. 
3.1 have softened some extravagant hyperboles and 
pared away some superfluities of the original. 4.1 
have developed some observations which were in¬ 
sinuated rather than expressed. With these allow¬ 
ances my version will be found, not literal indeed, 
but faithful and exact. 

35. Claudian, who seems to have read the his¬ 
tory of Ammianus, speaks of this great revolution 
in a much less courtly style: 

Postquam jura ferox in se conununia 
Carsar 

Transtulit; et lapsi mores; desuetaque 
priscis 

Artibus, in gremium pacis servile recessi. 

De BelL Gildonico, v. 49. 


36. The minute diligence of antiquarians has 
not been able to verify these extraordinary names. 
1 am of opinion that they were invented by the 
historian himself^ who was afraid of any personal 
satire or application. It is certain, however, that 
the simple denominations of the Romans were 
gradually lengthened to the number of four, five, 
or even seven, pompous surnames; as, for instance, 
Marcus Msccius Msemmius Furius Balburius Cac- 
cilianus Placidus. See Norris, Cenotaph. Pisan. 
Dissert, iv. p. 438. 

37. 'I'he carruca, or coaches of the Romans, were 
often of solid silver curiously carved and engraved; 
and the trappings of the mules or horses were em¬ 
bossed with gold. This magnificence continued 
from the reign of Nero to that of Honorius; and 
the Appian way was covered with the splendid 
equipages of the nobles, who came out to meet St. 
Melania when she retiirned to Rome six years be¬ 
fore the Gothic siege (Seneca, Epist. Ixxxvii.; Plin. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49; Paulin. Nolan, apud Ba¬ 
ron. Anna!. Eccles. a.d. 397, No. 5). Yet pomp is 
well exchanged for convenience; and a plain mod¬ 
ern coach that is hung upon springs is much pref¬ 
erable to the silver or gold carts of antiquity, which 
rolled on the axletree, and were exposed, for the 
most part, to the inclemency of the weather. 

38. In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Amasia, 
M. de Valois has discovered (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) 
that this was a new fashion; that bears, wolves, 
lions, and tigers, woods, hunting-matches, etc., 
were represented in embroidery; and that the 
more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or 
legend of some favourite saint. 

39. See Pliny’s Epistles, i. 6. Three large wild 
boars were allured and taken in the toils without 
interrupting the studies of the philosophic sports¬ 
man. 

40. The change from the inauspicious word 
Avernus, which stands in the text, is immaterial. 
The two lakes, Avernus and Lucrinus, communi¬ 
cated with each other, and were fashioned by the 
stupendous moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, 
which opened through a narrow entrance into the 
gulf of Puteoli. Virgil, who resided on the spot, has 
described (Georgic ii. 161) this work at the mo¬ 
ment of its execution: and his commentators, es¬ 
pecially Catrou, have derived much light from 
Strabo, Suetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and 
volcanoes have changed the face of the country, 
and turned the Lucrine lake, since the year 1538, 
into the Monte Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino 
Discorsi della Campania Felice, p. 239, 244, etc. 
Antonii Sanfclicii GUmpania, p. 13. 88. 

41. The regna Cutnana ct ^teolana; loca cae- 
tero quivalde expettnda, interpellantium autem 
multitudine paene fugienda. Cicero ad Attic, xiv. 
16. 

42. The proverbial expression of Cimmerian dark^ 
ness was originally borrowed from the description 
of Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey) 
which he applies to a remote and fabulous country 
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m &e shores of the ocean. See Erasmi Adagia, in etymology) Gram Ireland to Japan, pours forth on 

his Works, tom. u. p. 593 * Leyden edition. this trifling subject a copious torrent of y* anH 

43 * We may learn from Seneca Epist. cxxiii., Oriental learning. See Syntagma Oissertat. tom , 
three curious circumstances relative to the jour- ii. p. 217-405. 

neys of the Romans, i. They were preceded by a 47. Marius Maximus, homo omnium verbosis- 
troop of Nunudian light-horse, who announced by simus, qui et mythistoricis se voluminibus impli- 

a cloud of dust the approach of a great man. 2. cavit. Vopiscus in Hist. August, p. 242 [Vopisc. 

Their baggage-mules transported not only the Firm. c. i.] He wrote the Lives of the Emperors 

precious vases but even the fragile vessels of crystal from Trajan to Alexander Severus. See Gerard 

and murray which last is almost proved, by the Vossius de Historicis Latin. 1. ii. c. 3, in his Works, 

learned French translator of Seneca (tom. iii. p. vol. iv. p. 57. 

402-4^^porcelain of China and Ja- 48. This satire is probably exaggerated. The 
pan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were Saturnalia of Macrobius, and the Epistles of Jerom, 
covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, which afford satisfactory proofs that Christian theology 

secured them against the eflects of the sun and and classic literature were studiously cultivated by 

frost. several Romans of both sexes and of the highest 

44. Distributio solemnium sportularum. The rank. 

sportul£yOT sporUlUy were small baskets supposed 49. Macrobius, the friend of these Roman nobles, 
to contain a quantity of hot provisions of the value considered the stars as the cause, or at least the 

of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepencc halfpenny, signs, of future events (de Somn. Scipion. 1 . i. c. 19, 

which were ranged in order in the hall, and osten- p. 68). 

tatiously distributed to the hungry or servile crowd 50. The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 
who waited at the door. This indelicate custom is 36) arc full of the extortions of the rich and the 
very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of suffr**ings of the poor debtors. The melancholy 
Martial and the satires of Juvenal. See likewise story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. 
Suetonius, in Claud, c. 21; in Neron. c. 16; in Do- c. 26, p. 347, edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) 
mitian. c. 4, 7. These baskets of provisions were must have been frequently repeated in those 
aftGfwafd<ii converted into large pieces of gold and primitive times, which have been so undeservedly 
silver coin, or plate, which were mutually given praised. 

and accepted even by the persons of the highest 51. Non esse in civitate duo millia hominum qui 
rank (sec Symmach. Epist. iv. 55, ix. 124, and rem haberent. Cicero, Offic. ii. 21, and Comment. 
Miscell. p. 256 [cd. Paris, 1604]), on solemn oc- Paul. Manut, in edit. Grsev. This vague compu- 

casions, of consulships, marriages, etc. tation was made a.u.c. 649, in a speech of the 

45. The want of an English name obliges me to tribune Philippus, and it was his object, as well as 
refer to the common genus of squirrels, the Latin that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and 
glis, the French loir; a little animal who inhabits perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of the common 
the woo<ls and remains torpid in cold weather (see people. 

Plin. Hist. Natur. viii. 82; Buffon, Hist. Naturellc, 52. See the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, 
tom. viii. 158; Pennant’s Synop.sis of Quadrupeds, who indignantly complains, 

p. 289). The art of rearing and fattening great -Quamvis quota portio fsecia Achaei! 

numbers of gliers was practised in Roman villas as Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit 

a profitable article of rural economy (Varro, de Orontes; 

Re Rustic^, iii. 15). The excessive demand of them Et linguam et mores, etc. 

for luxurious tables was increased by the foolish Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother 
prohibitions of the censors; and it is reported that (Consolat. ad Hclv. c. 6) by the reflection that a 
they are still esteemed in modern Rome, and are great part of mankind were in a state of exile, re- 
frequcntly sent as presents by the Colonna princes minds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were 
(see Broticr, the last editor of Pliny, tom. ii. p. 458, born in the city. 

apud Barbou, i779)> 53 - Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, 

46. This game, which might be translated by oil, wine, etc., may be found in the fourteenth 
the more familiar names of trictracy or backgammon, book of the I'hcodosian Code, which expressly 
was a favourite amusement of the gravest Romans; treats of the police of the great cities. Sec particu- 
and old Mucius Scaevola, the lawyer, had the rep- larly the titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xvii. xxiv. The collat- 
utation of a very skilful player. It was called Indus eral testimonies arc produced in Godefroy’s Gom- 
duodecim scriptoruniy from the twelve scripta ‘m* lines mentary, and it is needless to transcribe them, 
which equally divided the alveolus or table. On According to a law of Theodosius, which appre- 
these the two armies, the white and the black, each dates in money the military allowance, a pi^e of 
consisting of fifteen men, or calculiy were regularly gold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty 
placed and alternately moved according to the pounds of bacon, or to eighty pounds of oil, o** Jp 
laws of the game and the chances of the tet^erm or twelve modii (or pecks) of salt (Cod. Theod. 1 . viii. 
dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the history tit. iv. leg. 17). This equation, compared with an- 
and varieties of the nerdtludium (a name of Persic other seventy pounds of bacon for an amphora (Cod. 
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Theod* L 9dv« tit. iv. 1^. 4), fixes the price of wine 
at about sixleenpence the gallon. 

54. The anonymous author of the Description 
of the World (p. 14, in tom. iii. Geograph. Minor. 
Husdon) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous 
Latin, Regio obtizna, et ipsa omnibus habundans, 
et lardum multum toas emittit: propter quod est 
in montibus, cujus aescam animalium variam. 

55. See Novell, ad calcem God. Theod. D. Va¬ 
lent. 1. i. tit. XV. [tom. vi. App. p. 28, ed. Gothofr.]. 
This law was published at Rome, June 29th, a.d. 

45a. 

56. Sueton. in August, c. 42. The utmost de¬ 
bauch of the emperor himself, in his favourite wine 
of Rhaetia, never exceeded a sextarius (an English 
pint). Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad loc. and Arbuthnot's 
Tables, p. 86. 

57. His design was to plant vineyards along the 
sea-coast of Etruria (Vopiscus, in Hist. August, p. 
225 [in Aurel. c. 48]), the dreary, unwholesome, 
uncultivated Maremme of modern Tuscany. 

58. Olympiodor, apud Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, cd. 
Bckker]. 

59. Seneca (Epistol. Ixxxvi.) compares the baths 
of Scipio Africanus, at his villa of Liternum, with 
the magnificence (which was continually increas¬ 
ing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the 
stately Thermae of Antoninus and Diocletian were 
erected. The quadrans paid for admission was the 
quarter of the ax, about one-eighth of an English 
penny. 

60. Ammianus (1. xiv. c. 6, and 1. xxviii. c. 4), 
after describing the luxury and pride of the nobles 
of Rome, exposes, with equal indignation, the 
vices and follies of the common people. 

61. Juvenal, Satir. xi. 191, etc. The expressions 
of the historian Ammianus are not less strong and 
animated than those of the satirist; and both the 
one and the othsr painted from the life. The num¬ 
bers which the gveat Circus was capable of re¬ 
ceiving are taken from the original Notitia of the 
city. The differences between them prove that 
they did not transcribe each other; but the sum 
may appear incredible, though the country on 
these occasions flocked to the city. 

62. Sometimes, indeed, they composed original 
pieces. 

-^Vestigia Graeca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta. 
Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285, and the learned 
though perplexed note of Dacier, who might have 
allowed the name of tragedies to the Brutus and 
the Deeius of Pacuvius, or to the Cato of Maternus. 
The Octamay ascribed to one of the Senecas, still 
remains a very unfavourable specimen of Roman 
tragedy. 

63. In the time of Quintillian and Pliny a tragic 
poet was reduced to the imperfect method of hiring 
a great room, and reading his play to the com¬ 
pany, whom he invited for that purpose. (See Dia¬ 
log. de Oratoribus, c. 9, 10, and Plin. EpistoL viL 
17 -) 


64. See the dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Sal- 
tatione, tom* ii. p. 265-317, edit. Reitz. The pan¬ 
tomimes obtained the honourable name of 

4m ; and it was required that they should ^ con¬ 
versant with almost every art and science. Burette 
(in the M^moircs de rAi»d6mie des Inscriptions, 
tom. i. p. 127, etc.) has given a short history of the 
art of pantomimes. 

65. Ammianus, 1. xiv. c. 6. He complains, with 
decent indignation, that the streets of Rome were 
filled with crowds of females, who might have 
given children to the state, but whose only occupa¬ 
tion was to curl and dress their hair, and jactari 
volubilibus gyriS, dum exprimunt innumera simu¬ 
lacra, quae finxere fabulac theatrales. 

66. Lipsius (tom. iii. p. 423, de Magnitud. Ro- 
mana, 1. iii. c. 3) and Isaac Vossius (Observat. 
Var. p. 26-34) have indulged strange dreams, of 
four, or eight, or fourteen millions in Rome. Mr. 
Hume (Essays, vol. i. p. 450-457), with admirable 
good sense and scepticism, betrays some secret dis¬ 
position to extenuate the populousness of ancient 
times. 

67. Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 197 [p. 63, ed. 
Bckker]. See Fabricius, Biblioth. Graec. tom. ix. p. 
400. 

68. In e& autrm majestate urbis, ct vicium infi¬ 
nite frequentie innumerabiles habitationcs opus 
fuit expficare. Ergo cum rccipere non posset area 
plana tantam multitudincm [ad habitandum] in 
urbe, ad auxilium altitudinis ecdificiorum res ipsa 
co<!git devenire. Vitruv. ii. 8. This passage, which 
I owe to Vossius, is clear, strong, and compre¬ 
hensive. 

69. The successive testimonies of Pliny, Aris¬ 
tides, Claudian, Rutilius, etc., prove the insuffi¬ 
ciency of these restrictive edicts. Sec Lipsius, de 
Magnitud. Romana, 1. iii. c. 4. 

-Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant; 

Tu ncscis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab 
imis 

Ultimus ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur 

A pluvifi. Juvenal, Satir. iii. 199. 

70. Read the whole third Satire, but particular¬ 

ly 166, 223, etc. The description of a crowded in- 
xu/a, or lodging-house, in Petronius (c. 95, 97), 
perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; 
and we learn from legal authority that, in the time 
of Augustus (Heincccius, Hist. Jurb Roman, c. iv. 
p. 181), the ordinary rent of the several c£nacula^ 
or apartments of ag inxu/a, annually produced 
forty thousand sesterces, between three and four 
hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. 1. xix. tit. ii. 
No. 30), a sum whi^ proves at once the large 
extent and high vagie of those common build¬ 
ings. I 

71. Thb sum total Is composed of 1780 domus^ or 
great houses, of 46,602 insulm^ or plebeian habita¬ 
tions (sec Nardini, Roma Antica, 1. iii. p. 88); and 
these numbers are ascertained by the agreement 
of the texts of the diligent Notitiss. Nardini, 1. viii* 
P-498>50o. 
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79. See that accurate writer M. de Mcatance, 
Recherchcs sur la Population, p. 175-187. From 
probable or certain grounds he assigns to Paris 
23»5^5 houses, 71,114 families, and 576,630 in¬ 
habitants. 

73. This computation is not very dififerent from 
that which M. Broticr, the last editor of Tacitus 
(tom. ii. p. 380), has assumed from similar prin¬ 
ciples; though he seems to aim at a degree of pre¬ 
cision which it is neither possible nor important to 
obtain. 

74. For the events of the first siege of Rome, 
which are often confounded with those of the sec¬ 
ond and third, sec Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 38-42 1 p. 350- 
354; Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 6; Olympiodorus, ap. Phot, 
p. 180 [p. 57, cd. Bekk.]; Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. 3; 
and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 467-475. 

75. 'I'he mother of Laeta was named Pissumena. 
Her father, family, and country are unknown. Du- 
cange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 59. 

76. Ad nefandos cibos erupit esurientium rabies, 
et sua invicem membra aniaiunt, dum mater non 
parcit lactenti infantia;; ct recipit utero, quern 
pauli6 ante effuderat. Jerom. ad. Principiam, tom. 
i. p. 121 [£p. cxxvii. tom. i. p. 953, cd. Vallars.]. 
The same horrid circumstance is likewise told of 
the sieves of Jerusalem and Paris. For the latter, 
conipaid tiic tenth book of the Hcnriade, and the 
Journal dc Henri IV. tom. i. p. 47-83; and ob¬ 
serve that a plain narrative of facts is much more 
pathetic than the most laboured descriptions of 
epic poetry. 

77. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 41] p. 355, 356) speaks of 
these ceremonies like a Greek unacquainted with 
the national superstition of Rome and Tuscany. 1 
suspect that they consisted of two parts, the secret 
and the public; the former were probably an imi¬ 
tation of the arts and spells by which Numa had 
drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on Mount 
Aventinc. 

-Quid agant laqueis, quae carmina 

dicant, 

Qu&que trahant superis sedibus arte Jo- 
vem. 

Scire nefas homini. 

The ancilia or shields of Mars, the pignora Impfrii, 
which were carried in solemn procession on the 
calends of March, derived their origin from this 
mysterious event (Ovid. Fast. iii. 25Q-398). It w'as 
probably designed to revive this ancient festival, 
which had been suppressed by ITicodosius. In that 
case we recover a chronological date (March the 
ist, A.D. 409) which has not hitherto been observed. 

78. Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. 6) insinuates that the ex¬ 
periment was actually though unsuccessful*'^ made, 
but he docs not mention the name of Innocent; 
and Tillemont (Mdm. Ecclfs. tom. x. p. 645) is de¬ 
termined not to believe that a pope could be guilty 
of such impious condescension. 

79. Pepper was a favourite ingredient of the 
most expensive Roman cookery, and the best sort 
commonly sold for fifteen denarii, or ten shillings. 
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the px>und. Sec Pliny, Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was 
brought from India; and the same country, the 
coast of Malabar, still affords the greatest plenty; 
but the improvement of trade and navigation 
multiplied the quantity and reduced the price. 
Sec Histoirc Politique ct Philosophique, etc., tom. 

I- P- 457 - 

80. I'his Gothic chieftain is called, by Jornandes 
and Isidore, Athaulphus; by Zosimus and Orostus, 
Ataulphus; and by Olympiodorus, Adaoidphus, I 
have used the cclebrat<^ name of Adolphus^ which 
seems to be authorised by the practice of*the 
Swedes, the sons or brothers of the ancient Goths. 

81. The treaty between .Marie and the Romans, 
etc., is taken from Zosimus, 1. v. [c. 41, jqq.] p. 
354 » 355 > 358, 339 . 3^2, 363. The additional cir¬ 
cumstances are too few and trifling to require any 
other quotation. 

82. Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 48] p. 367, 368, 3G9. 

83. Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 45] p. 360, 361, 362. The 
bishop, by remaining at Ravenna, escaped the 
impending calamities of the city. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 
39 . P- 573 - 

84 For the adventures of Olympius and his suc¬ 
cessors in the ministry, see Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 46] p. 
363, 365, 366; and Olympiodor. ap. Phot. p. 180, 
181 [p. 57, cd. Bekk.]. 

85. Zosimus ( 1 . V. fc. 46] p. 364) relates this cir¬ 
cumstance with visible complacency, and cele¬ 
brates the character of Gennerid as the last glory 
of expiring Paganism. Very different were the sen¬ 
timents of the council of Carthage, who deputed 
four bishops to the court of Ravenna, to complain 
of the law which had been just enacted, that all 
conversions to Christianity should be free and vol¬ 
untary. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 409, No. 
12; A.D. 410, No. 47, 48. 

86. Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 47-49] p. 367, 368, 31.9. 
Tliis custom of swearing by the head, or life, or 
safety, or genius, of the sovereign, was of the high¬ 
est anMquiiy, both in Egypt (Genesis xlii. 15) and 
Scythi i It was soon transferred, by flattery, to the 
Qesars; and Tertulhan complains that it was the 
onlv oath which the Romans of his time affected 
to reverence. See an elegant Dissertation of the 
Abb6 Massieu on the Oatlis of the Ancients, in the 
M^in. tic I’.Acad^mie dcs Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 
208, 2oq. 

87. Zo.simus, 1 . V. fc. 50] p. 368, 369. I have 
softened the expressions of Alaric, who expatiates 
in loo florid a manner on the history of Rome. 

88. See Sucton. in Claud, c. 20; Dion Cassius, 
1 . lx. [c. ii] p. 949, edit. Reimar; and the lively 
description of Juvenal, Satir. xii. 75, etc. In the 
sixteenth century, when the remains of this Au¬ 
gustan port were still visible, the antiquarians 
sketched the plan (see D’Anville, M6m. dc TAca- 
d^mic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 198), and de¬ 
clared with enthusiasm that all the monarchs of 
Europe would be unable to execute so great a 
work (Bergier, Hist, des Grands ChemuB dcs Ro- 
mains, tom. ii. p. 356). 
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115. Orotius, though with some theological par¬ 
tiality, states tl:^ comparison, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 149,1. 
vii. c. 39, p. 575. But, in the history of the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, everything is uncertain, and 
perhaps fabulous. See Beaufort sur P Incertitude, 
etc., de THistoire Romaine, p. 356; and Melot, in 
the M^m. de I’Acad^mie des Inscript, tom. xv. p. 
i-ai. 

116. The reader who wishes to inform himself of 
the circumstances of this famous event may peruse 
an admirable narrative in Dr. Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283; or consult the Annali 
dTtalia of the learned Muratori, tom. xiv. p. 230- 
244, octavo edition. If he is desirous of examining 
the originals, he may have recourse to the eigh¬ 
teenth book of the great, but unfinished, history of 
Guicciardini. But the account which most truly 
deserves the name of authentic and original is a 
little book, entitled II Sacco di Roma, composed, 
within less than a month after the assault of the 
city, by the brother of the historian Guicciardini, 
who appears to have been an able magistrate and 
a dispassionate writer. 

117. 'ITie furious spirit of Luther, the effect of 
temper and enthusiasm, has been forcibly at¬ 
tacked (Bossuct, Hist, dcs Variations des Eglises 
Protestantes, livre i. p. 20-36) and feebly defended 
(Seckendorf, Comment, de Lutheranismo, espe¬ 
cially 1 . i. No. 78, p. 120, and 1 . iii.No. 122, p. 556). 

XI8. Marcellinus, in Chron. Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 
39, p. 575), asserts that he left Rome on the third 
day; but thb difference is easily reconciled by the 
successive motions of great bodies of troops. 

119. Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 10) pretends, without 
any colour of truth or reason, that Alaric fied on 
the report that the armies of the Eastern empire 
were in foil march to attack him. 

120. Ausonius de Claris Urbibus, p. 233, edit. 
Toll. The luxury of Capua had formerly surpassed 
that of Sybaris itself. See Athenaeus Deipnosophist. 
1 . xii. [c. 36] p. 528, edit. Casaubon. 

121. Forty-eight years before the foundation of 
Rome (about 800 before the Christian era) the 
Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the distance of 
twenty-three miles from each other: but the latter 
of the two cities never emerged from a state of 
mediocrity. 

122. Tillcmont (M6m. Ecclfo. tom. xiv. p. 

146) has compiled, with his usual diligence, all 
that relates to the life and writings of Paulinus, 
whose retreat is celebrated by his own pen and by 
the praises of St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, 
Sulpicius Severus, etc., his Christian friends and 
contemporaries. 

123. See the affectionate letters of Ausonius 
(Epist. xix.-xxv. p. 650-698, edit. Toll.) to his 
colleague, his friend, and his disciple, Paulinus. 
The religion of Ausonius is still a problem (see 
M6xn. de TAcad^mie dcs Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 
123-138). I believe that it was such in his own time, 
and consequently that in his heart he was a Pagan. 

124. The humble Paulinus once presumed to 


say that he believed St. Felix Hi love him; at 
least, as a master loves his little dog. 

125. See Jornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 653. 
Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. 3. Augustine, The City ^ 
God, 1 . i. c. 10. Baronius, Annal. Eedes. a.d. 410, 
No. 45, 46. 

126. The platamu, or plane-tree, was a favourite 
of the ancients, by whom it was propagated, for 
the sake of shade, from the East to Gaul. Pliny, 
Hist. Natur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mentions several of an 
enormous size; one in the Imperial villa at Veli- 
trae, which Caligula called his nest, as the branches 
wcie capable of holding a large table, the proper 
attendants, and the emperor himself, whom Pliny 
quaintly styles pars umbra\ an expression which 
might, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 

127. The prostrate South to the destroyer 
yields 

Her boasted titles and her golden fields; 

With grim delight the brood of winter 
view 

A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening 
rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it 
grows. 

See Gray’s Poems, published by Mr. Mason, p. 
197. Instead of compiling tables of chronology and 
natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the 
powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem 
of which he has left such an exquisite specimen? 

128. For the perfect description of the Straits of 
Messina, Scylla, Charybdis, etc., sec Cluverius 
(Ital. Antiq. 1 . iv. p. 1293, and Silicia Antiq. 1 . i. p. 
60-7G), who had diligently studied the ancients 
and surveyed with a curious eye the actual face of 
the counti y. 

129. Jornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 654 [p. 

87, cd. Lugd. B. 11)97]. 

130. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 585. He was 
sent by St. Augustin, in the year 415, from Africa 
to Palestine, to visit St. Jerom and to consult with 
him on the subject of Pelagian controversy. 

131. Jornandes supposes, without much proba¬ 
bility, that Adolphus visited and plundered Rome 
a second time (more locustarum erasit). Yet he 
agrees with Orosius in supposing that a treaty of 
peace was concluded between the Gothic prince 
and llonorius. See Oros. 1. vii. c. 43, p. 584, 585. 
Jornandes, dc Reb. Geticis, c. 31, p. 654, 655 [p. 

88, cd. Lugd. B.]. * 

132. The retreat pf the Goths from Italy and 
their first transactiods in Gaul are dark and doubt¬ 
ful. I have derived ^uch assistance from Mascou 
(Hist, of the Ancien&Gcrmans, 1 . viii. c. 29, 35, 36, 
37), who has illustrated and connected the broken 
chronicles and fragiicnts of the times. 

133. See an account of Placidia in Ducange, 
Fam. Byzant. p. 72; and Tillcmont, Hist, des Em- 
pereurs, tom. v. p. ifio, 386, etc., tom. vl. p. 240. 

134. Zosim. L V. [c. 38] p. 350. 

135. Zosim. 1 . Vi. [c. 12] p. 383. Orosius (1 vii. 
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c» 40, p. 567) and the Chronicles of Marcdlinus 
and Idatius seem to suppose that the Goths did not 
carry away PlacidU till after the last siege of Rome. 

136. See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, 
and the account of their marriage, in Jomandes, 
de Reb. Geticis, c. 31, p. 654,655 [p. 88, ed. Lugd. 
B.] With regard to the place where the nuptials 
were stipulated, or consummated, or celebrated, 
the MSS. of Jornandes vary between two neigh¬ 
bouring cities, Forli and Imola (Forum Livii and 
Forum Gornelii). It is fair and easy to reconcile the 
Gothic historian with Olympiodorus (see Mascou, 
1 . viii. c. 36): but Tillemont grows peevish, and 
swears that it is not worth while to try to conciliate 
Jornandes with any good authors. 

137. 'Fhe Visigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) 
restrained, by subsequent laws, the prodigality of 
conjugal love. It was illegal for a husband to make 
any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife 
during the first year of their marriage; and his 
liberality could not at any time exceed the tenth 
part of his property. The Lombards were some¬ 
what more indulgent: they allowed the morgingcap 
immediately after the wedding night; and this 
famous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal 
the fourth part of the husband's substance. Some 
cautious maidens, indeed, were wise enough to 
stipulate' btiorehand a present which they were 
too sure of not deserving. See Montesquieu, The 
Spirit of Laws, 1 . xix. c. 25. Muratori, delle Anti- 
chitii Italiane, tom. i. Dissertazione xx. p. 243. 

138. We owe the curious detail of ^his nuptial 
feast to the historian Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, 

р. 185, 188 [p. 59, cd. Bekk.]. 

139. See in the great collection of the Historians 
of France by Dom Bouquet, tom. ii. Greg. Turo- 
nens. 1 . hi. c. lO, p. 191. Gesta Regum Francorum, 

с. 23, p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an ig¬ 
norance worthy of his times, supposes that these 
instruments of Christian worship had belonged to 
the temple of Solomon. If he has any meaning, it 
must be that they were found in the sack of Rome. 

140. Consult the following original testimonies 
in the Historians of France, tom. ii. Fredegaru 
Scholastici Chron. c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. Frag¬ 
ment. iii. p. 463. Gesta Regis Dagobert. c. 29, p. 
587. The accession of Sisenand to the throne of 
Spain happened a.d. 631. The 200,000 pieces of 
gold were appropriated by Dagobert to the foun¬ 
dation of the church of St. Denys. 

141. 'Fhe president Goguet (Oirgine des Loix, 
etc., tom. ii. p. 239) is of opinion that the stupen¬ 
dous pieces of emerald, the statues and columns 
which antiquity has placed in Egypt, at Gades, at 
Constantinople, were in reality artificial coi*.posi¬ 
tions of colour^ glass. The famous emerald dish 
which is shown at Genoa b supposed to counte¬ 
nance the suspicion. 

142. Elmacin. Hist. Saracenica, 1 . i. p. 85; Rod- 
eric. Tolet. Hist. Arab. c. 9. Cardonne, Hist, de 
rAfirique et de TEspagne sous les Arabes, tom. i. p. 
83. It was called the Table of Solomon, according 


to the custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that 
prince every ancient work of knowledge or mag¬ 
nificence. 

143. His three laws are inserted in the Theo- 
dosian Code, 1. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 7; 1. xiii. tit. xi. 
leg. 12; 1 . XV. tit. xiv. leg. 14. The expressions of 
the last are very remarkable, since they contain 
not only a pardon, but an apology. 

144. Olympiodorus ap. Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, ed. 
Bekk.]. Philostorgius (1. xii. c. 5) obs^es, that 
when Honorius made his triumphal entry he en¬ 
couraged the Romans, with his hand and v6ice 
(x»pl fcid yXcottij), to rebuild their city; and the 
Chronicle of Prosper commends Heraclian, qui in 
Romanae urbis reparationem strenuum exhibuerat 
ministerium. 

145. The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius 
Numatianus is clogged with some difficulties; but 
Scaliger has deduced from astronomical characters 
that he left Rome the 14th of September, and em¬ 
barked at Porto the gth of October, a.d. 416. Sec 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 820. 
In this poetical Itinerary, Rutilius ( 1 . i. 115, etc.) 
addrrsscs Rome in a high strain of congratulation: 

Erige crinales lauros, seniumque sacrati 
Verticis in viridcs, Roma, recinge comas, etc. 

146. Orosius composed his history in Africa 
only two years after the event; yet his authority 
seems to be overbalanced by the improbability 
the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinus gives Her¬ 
aclian 700 ships and 3000 men: the latter of these 
numbers is ridiculously corrupt; but the former 
would please me very much. 

147. 'Fhe Chionicle of Idatius affirms, without 
the least appearance of truth, that he advanced as 
far as Otriculum, in Umbria, where he was over¬ 
thrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty thou¬ 
sand men. 

148. See Cod. Theod. 1 . xv. tit. xiv. leg. 13. The 
legal a^'ts performed in his name, even the manu¬ 
mission of slaves, were declared invalid till they 
had been formally repeated. 

149. 1 have disdained to mention a very foolish, 
and probably a false, report (Procop. de Bell. Van¬ 
dal. 1 . i. c. 2 [tom. i. p. 316, ed. Bonn]), that Ho¬ 
norius was alarmed by the loss of Rome till he un¬ 
derstood that it was not a favourite chicken of that 
name, but oa/> the capital of the world, which had 
been lost. Yet even this story is some evidence oi 
the public opinion. 

150. The materials for the lives of ail these ty¬ 
rants are taken from six contemporary historians, 
two Latins and four Greeks: Orosius, 1 . vii. c. 42, 
p. 581, 582, S83; Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, 
apud Gregor. Turon. 1 . ii. c. 9, in the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. p. 165, 166; Zosimus, 1 . vi. [c. 2] p. 
370, 371; Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 180, 181, 
184, 185 [p. 57 sqq.f cd. Bekk.}; Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 
12, 13, 14, 15; and Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. 5, 6, 
with Godefroy's Dissertations, p. 477-481; besides 
the four Chronicles of Prosper I'yro, Prosper of 
Aquitain, Idatius, and Marcellinus. 
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151. The praises which Sozomen has bestowed 
on this act of despair appear strange and scanda¬ 
lous in the mouth of an ecclesiastical historian. He 
observes (p. 379 [ed. Cantab. 1720]) that the wife 
of Gerontius was a Christian; and that her death 
was worthy of her religion, and of immortal fame. 

15a. EI 5 os TuparvlSotf is the expression of 
Olympiodorus, which he seems to have borrowed 
from jEotuSy a tragedy of Euripides, of which some 
fragments only are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, 
tom. ii. p. 443, ver. 38). This allusion may prove 
that the ancient tragic poets were still familiar to 
the Greeks of the fifth century. 

153. Sidonius Apoliinaris ( 1 . v. Epist. 9, p. 139, 
and Not. Sirmond. p. 58), after stigmatising the 
inconstancy of Constantine, the JactlUy of Jovinus, 
the perfidy of Gerontius, continues to observe that 
aU the vices of these tyrants were united in the per¬ 
son of Dardanus. Yet the praefect supported a re¬ 
spectable character in the world, and even in the 
church; held a devout correspondence with St. 
Augustin and St. Jerom; and was complimented 
by the latter (tom. iii. p. 66) with the epithets of 
Christianorum Nobilissime and Nobilium Chris- 
tianissime. 

154. 'I'he expression may be understood almost 

literally: Olympiodorus says, ahcKovt Ifcin 

y/niaav. XhKKot (or aojcos) may signify a sack or a 
loose garment; and this method of entangling and 
catching an enemy, laciniis contortis, was much 
practised by the Huns (Ammian. xxxi. 2). 11 fut 
pris vif avec des filets, is the translation of Tille- 
mont. Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 608. 

155. Without recurring to the more ancient 
writers, 1 shall quote three respectable testimonies 
which belong to the fourth and seventh centuries: 
the Expositio totius Mundi (p. 16, in the third 
volume of Hudson’s Minor Geographers), Auson- 
ius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 242, edit. Toll.), and Isi¬ 
dore of Seville (Praefat. ad Chron. ap Grotium, 
Hist. Goth. p. 707). Many particulars relative to 
the fertility and trade of Spain may be found in 
Nonnius, Hispania, lllustrata; and in Huet, Hist, 
du Commerce des Anciens, c. 40, p. 228-234. 

156. The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti 
and the Chronicle of Idatius. Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 40, 
p. 578) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery 
of the Honorians; while Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. 12) ac¬ 
cuses only their negligence. 

157. Idatius wishes to apply the prophecies of 
Daniel to these national calamities, and is there¬ 
fore obliged to accommodate the circumstances of 
the event to the terms of the prediction. 

158. Mariana dc Rebus Hispanicis, 1 . v. c. i, 
tom. i. p. 148. Hag. Comit. 1733. He had read in 
Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 41, p. 579) that the barbarians 
had turned their swords into ploughshares; and 
that many of the provincials preferred inter Bar- 
baros pauperem libertatem, quam inter Romanos 
tributariam solicitudinem, sustinere. 

159. This mixture of force and persuasion may 
be ^ly inferred from comparing Orosius and 


Jomandcs, the Roman and the Gothic historian. 

160. According to the system of Jomandes (c. 
33, p. 659 [ed. Grot.]), the true hereditary right to 
the Gothic sceptre was vested in the Amali; but 
those princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, 
commanded the tribes of the Ostrogoths in some 
distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 

161. The murder is related by Olympiodorus; 
but the number of the children is taken from an 
epitaph of suspected authority. 

162. The death of Adolphus was celebrated at 
Constantinople with illuminations and Gircensian 
games. (See Chron. Alexandrin.) It may seem 
doubtful whether the Greeks were actuated on 
this occasion by their hatred of the barbarians or 
of the Latins. 

163. Qu6d Tartessiacis avus hujus Vallia 
terris 

Vandalicas turmas, et juncti Martis 
Alanos 

Stravit, et occiduam tex6rc cadavera 
Calpen. 

Sidon. Appollinar. in Panegyr. 

Anthem. 363, p. 300, 
edit. Sirmond. 

164. This supply was very acceptable: the Goths 
were insulted by the Vandals of Spain with the 
epithet of Tru/t, because in their extreme distress 
they had given a piece of gold for a trula, or about 
half a pound of Hour. Olympiod. apud Phot. p. 
189 Ip. 60, ed. Bekk.]. 

165. Orosius inserts a copy of these pretended 
letters. Tu cum omnibus pacem habe, oraniumque 
obsidcs arcipe; nos nobis confiigimus, nobis peri- 
mus, tibi vincimus; immortalis vero quaestus erit 
Reipublicap tuae, si utrique percamus [p. 586]. The 
idea is just; but I cannot persuade myself that it 
was entertained or expressed by the barbarians. 

166. Romam triumphans ingreditur is the for¬ 
mal expression of Prosper’s Chronicle. 'I'he facts 
which relate to the death of Adolphus and the ex¬ 
ploits of Wallia arc related from Olympiodorus 
(ap Phot. p. 188 [p. 59, 60, ed. Bekk.]), Orosius 
( 1 . vii. c. 43, p. 584-587), Jornandcs (dc Rebus 
Gcticis, c. 31, 32), and the Chronicles of Idatius 
and Isidore. 

167. Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 257-262 
[No. 14]) celebrates Bourdeaux with the partial 
affection of a native. See in Salvian (de Gubern. 
Dei, p. 228, Paris, 1608) a florid description of the 
provinces of Aquitaiki and Novempopulania. 

168. Orosius ( 1 . vif. c. 32, p. 550) commends the 
mildness and modesty of these Burgundians, who 
treated their subjects of Gaul as their Christian 
brethren. Mascou ht|B illustrated the origin of their 
kingdom in the four first annotations at the end of 
his laborious History of the Ancient Germans, vol. 
ii- p* 555‘'572 of the English translation. 

169. See Mascou, 1 . viii. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in 
a short and suspicious line of the Chronicle of 
Prosper (in tom. i. p. 638), the name of Pharamond 
Is never mention^ before the seventh century. 
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The author of the Geita Franconim (in tom. ii. p. 
543) suggests, probably enough, that the choice of 
Pharamond, or at least of a king, was recommended 
to the Franks by his father Marcomir, who was an 
exile in Tuscany. 

170. O Lycida, vivi pervenimus: ad vena nostri 

(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut pos¬ 
sessor agelli 

Diceret: Hscc mea sunt; vcteres migrate 
coloni. 

Nunc victi tristes, etc. 

Sec the whole of the ninth eclogue, with the useful 
Commentary of Servius. Fifteen miles of the Man¬ 
tuan territory were assigned to the veterans, with 
a reservation in favour of the inhabitants of three 
miles round the city. Even in this favour they were 
cheated by Alfenus Varus, a famous lawyer and 
one of the commissioners, who measured eight 
hundred paces of water and morass. 

171. See the remarkable passage of the Eucha- 
risticon of Paulinus, 575, apud Mascou, 1 . viii. c. 

42. 

172. This important truth is established by the 
accuracy of 'I'iliemont (Hist, des Emp. tom. v. p. 
641) and by the ingenuity of the Abb 6 Dubos 
(Hist, de TEtablissement de la Monarchic Fran- 
9oise d^ns les Gaules, tom. i. p. 259). 

173. Zbsimus ( 1 . vi. [c. 5] 376 [c. 10], 383) re¬ 
lates in a few words the revolt of Britain and Ar¬ 
morica. Our antiquarians, even the great Camden 
himself, have been betrayed into many gross errors 
by their imperfect knowledge of the history of the 
continent. 

174. The limits of Armorica are defined by two 
national geographers. Messieurs de Valois and 
d’Anville, in their Notihas of Ancient Gaul. The 
word had been used in a more extensive, and was 
afterwards contracted to a much narrower, signi¬ 
fication. 

175. Gens inter geminos notissima clauditiu* 
amnes, 

Armoricana prius vetcri cognomine dicta. 

Torva, ferox, ventosa, proeax, incauta, 
rebellis; 

Inconstans, disparque sibi novitatis 
amore; 

Prodiga verborum, sed non et prodiga 
facti. 

Erricus, Monach. in Vit. St. German!, 1 . v. apud 
Vales. Notit. Galliarum, p. 43. Valcsius alleges 
several testimonies to confirm this character; to 
which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter 
Constantine (a.d. 488), who, in the Life of St. Ger¬ 
main, calls the Armorican rebels mobilcm et in- 
disciplinatum populum. See the Historians of 
France, tom. i. p. 643. 

176. I thought it necessary to enter my protest 
against this part of the system of the Abb^ Dubos, 
which Montesquieu has so vigorously opposed. 
Sec The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxx. c. 24. 

177. Bperwplvf fikpm 'Botfiatoi 06- 

« 4 rt the words of Procopius (de Bell. 


Vandal. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition [tom. i. p. 
318, ed. Bonn]), in a very important passage whi^ 
has been too much neglected. Even Be^ (Hist. 
Gent. Anglican. 1. i. c. 12, p‘ 50, edit. Smith) ac¬ 
knowledges that the Romans finely left Britain in 
the reign of Honorius. Yet our modern historians 
and antiquarians extend the term of their domin¬ 
ion ; and there are some who allow only the interval 
of a few months between their departure and the 
arrival of the Saxons. 

178. Bede has not forgot the occasional aid of 
the legions against the Scots and Piets; and more 
authentic proof will hereafter be produced that 
the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the 
service of the emperor Anthemius in Gaul. 

179. 1 owe it to myself and to historic truth to 
dcxrlare that some circumstances in this paragraph 
arc founded only on conjecture and analogy. The 
stubbornness of our language has sometimes forced 
me to deviate from the conditional into the indicative 
mood. 

180. IIp^ rat kv r 6 X€it. Zosimus, 1 . vi. 

[c. lo] p. 383. 

181. Two cities of Britain were mmicipia^ nine 
coloniesy ten Lain jure donatee^ twelve stipendiarne of 
eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of 
Cirencester, de Sitd Britanniar, p. 36; and though 
it may not seem probable that he wrote from the 
MSS. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine 
knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a 
monk of the fourteenth century. 

182. See Maflei, Verona lUustrata, part. i. 1 . v. 
p. 83-106. 

183. Leges rcstituit, libextatemque reducit, 
Et servos famulis non sinit esse sub. 

Itinerar. Rutil. 1 . i. 215. 

184. An inscription (apud Sirmond, Not. ad 
Sidon. Appollinar. p. 59) describes a castle, cum 
muris et portis, tuition! omnium, erected by Dar- 
danuik his own estate near Sisteron in the second 
Narbonnese, and named by him Theopolis. 

185. i'he establishment of their power would 
have been easy indeed if we could adopt the im- 
praciicable scheme of a lively and learned anti¬ 
quarian, who supposes that the Britbh monarchs 
of the several tribes continued to reign, though 
with subordinate jurisdiction, from the time of 
Claudius to that of Honorius. See Whitaker’s His¬ 
tory of Manchester, vol. i. p. 247 -257. 

186. ’AX\* oitaa 6x6 Tvph.vvois Ar* ainov ifieue, 
Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 181 [ed. 
Paris; tom. i. p. 318, ed. Bonn]. Britannia fcrtilb 
provincia tyrannorum, was the expression of Jerom 
in the year 415 (tom. ii. p. 255, ad Ctesiphont. 
[Epist. cxxxiii. c. 9, tom. i. p. 1032, ed. Vallars.]). 
By the pilgrims who resorted every year to the 
Holy Land, the monk of Bethlem received the ear¬ 
liest and most accurate intelligence. 

187. See Bingham's Ecclcs. Antiquities, vol. i. 1 . 
ix. c. 6, p. 394. 

188. It b reported of three Britbh bbhops who 
assbted at the council of Rimini, a.d. 359, tarn 
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pauperea iuine ut nihil [proprium} habercnt. Sul- 
I^us Severufl^ Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p^ 49a Some of 
thdr brethren, however, were in better circum¬ 
stances. 

189. Oonsult Usher, de Antiq. Ecclcs. Britan- 
nicar. c. 8-12. 

19a See the correct text of this edict, as pub- 
fished by Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 
147). Hincmar of Rheims, who assigns a place 
to the bishops^ had probably seen (in the ninth 


ique de la Monarchic Fran^oisc, tom. L p. 241^ 
355 - 

191. It is evident from the Aoiitia that the seven 
provinces were the Viennensis, the maritime Alps, 
the first and second Narbonnese, Novempopu- 
lania, and the first and second Aquitain. In the 
room of the first Aquitain, the AbbS Dubos, on the 
authority of Hincmar, desires to introduce the first 
Lugdunensis or Lyonnese. 


Chapter XX^II 


1. Father Montfaucon, who, by the command 
of his Benedictine superiors, was compelled (see 
Longueruana, tom. i. p. 205) to execute the labori¬ 
ous edition of St. Chrysostom, in thirteen volumes 
in folio (Paris, 1738), amused himself with ex¬ 
tracting from that immense collection of morals 
some curious atUtqutlmy which illustrate the man¬ 
ners of theTheodoaian age (see Chrysostom, Opera, 
tom. xiii. p. 192-196), and his French l^sserta- 
tion, in the M^moires de TAcad. des Inscriptions, 
tom. xiii. p. 474-490. 

2. According to the loose reckoning, that a ship 
could sail with a fair wind 1000 stadia, or 125 
miles, in the revolution of a day and night, Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus computes ten days from the Palus 
Mseotis to Rhodes, and four days from Rhodes to 
Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from 
Alexandria to Syene, under the tropic of Cancer, 
required, as it was against the stream, ten days 
more. Diodor. Sicul. tom. i. 1 . iii. [c. 33] p. 200, 
edit. Wesseling. He might, without much impro¬ 
priety, measure the extreme heat from the verge 
of the torrid zone; but he speaks of the Mseotis, in 
the 47th degree (hi northern latitude, as if it lay 
within the polar circle. 

3. Barthius, who adored his author with the 
blind superstition of a commentator, gives the 
preference to the two books which Claudian com¬ 
posed against Eutropius, above all his other pro¬ 
ductions (Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, tom. iv. p. 
227). They are indeed a very elegant and spirited 
satire, and would be more valuable in an historical 
light, if the invective were less vague and more 
temperate. 

4. After lamenting the progress of the eunuchs 
in the Roman palace, and defining their proper 
functions, Claudian adds, 

-A fironte recedant 


Imperii. 

In Eutrop. i. 422. 

Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had as¬ 
sumed any of the efficient offices of the empire, 
and he is styled only Praepositus sacri cubiculi in 
the edict of bis banishment. See God. Theod. 1 . ix. 
tit. xl. leg. 17. 

5. Jamque oblita sui, nec sobria divitils mens 
In miscras leges hoininumque negoti a ludit: 


Judicat eunuchus . . • 

Arma etiam violate parat. • • • 

Claudian (in Eutrop. i. 229-270), with that mix¬ 
ture of indignation and humour which always 
pleases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly 
oi the eunuch, the disgrace of the empire, and the 
joy of the Goths. 

-Gaudet, cum viderit, hostis, 

£t sentit jam dccsse viros. 

6. The poet’s lively description of his deformity 
(i. 110-125) is confirmed by the authentic testi¬ 
mony of Chrysostom (tom. iii. [in Eutrop. i. c. 3] 
p. 384, edit. Montfaucon), who observes that, 
when the paint was washed away, the face of Eu¬ 
tropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than 
that of an old woman. Claudian remarks (i. 469), 
and the remark must have been founded on ex¬ 
perience, that there was scarcely any interval be¬ 
tween the youth and the decrepit age of a eunuch. 

7* Eutropius appears to have been a native of 
Armenia or Assyria. His three services, which 
Claudian more particularly describes, were these; 
—I. He spent many years as the catamite of Ptol¬ 
emy, a groom or soldier of the Impeiial stables. 
2. Ptolemy gave him to the old general Arintheus, 
for whom he very skilfully exercised the profession 
of a pimp. 3. He was given, on her marriage, to 
the daughter of Arintheus; and the future consul 
was employed to comb her hair, to present the 
silver ewer, to wash and to fan his mistress in hot 
weather. See 1 . i. 31-137. 

8. Claudian ( 1 . i. in Eutrop. 1-22), after enum¬ 
erating the various prodigies of monstrous births, 
speaking animals, showers of blood or stones, 
double suns, etc., adds, with some exaggeration. 

Omnia ccsscrunt eunucho console monstra. 
The first book concliides with a noble speech of 
the goddess of Romq to her favourite Honorius, 
deprecating the new Ignominy to which she was 
exposed. ^ 

9. FI. Mallius Thetxlorus, whose civil honours 
and philosophical weyks have been celebrated by 
Claudian in a very elegant panegyric. 

10. lUtBiMP bk Vh rf irXo6rv» drunk with riches, 
is the forcible expressfen of Z^mus (1. v. [c. 10] p. 
301); and the avarice of Eutropius is equally exe¬ 
crated in the Lexicon of Suidas and the Chronicle 
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of Marceliinus. Ghryiostoni had often admonished 
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jurisconsults of the darker ages. See tom. iii. p« 
88-1 11 . 


the favourite of the vanity and danger of immod¬ 
erate wealth, tom. iii. p. 381 [in Eutrop. i. c. 1]. 

11. -certantum ssrpe duorum 

Diversum suspendit onus: cum pondcre 

judex 

Vergit, et in geminas nutat provincia 
lances. 

Glaudian (i. iga-sog) so curiously distinguishes 
the circumstances of the sale that they all seem to 
allude to particular anecdotes. 

12. Glaudian (in Eutrop. i. 154-170) mentions 
the guilt and exile of Abundantius; nor could he 
fail to quote the example of the artist who made 
the first trial of the brazen bull which he presented 
to Phalaris. See Zosimus, 1 . v. [c. 10I p. 302; Je- 
rom, tom. i. p. 26 [Ep. lx. c. 16, tom. i. p. 342, ed. 
Vallars.]. The difference of place is easily recon¬ 
ciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of 
Amasia (Orat. iv. p. 76, apud Tillemont, Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. 435) must turn the scale in 
favour of Pityus. 

13. Suidas (most probably from the history of 
Eunapius) has given a very unfavourable picture 
of Timasius. The account of his accuser, the 
judges, trial, etc., is perfectly agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern courts. (See Zosi¬ 
mus, L v. [c. 9J p. 298, 299, 300.) I am almost 
tempted to quote the romance of a great master 
(Fielding’s Works, vol. iv. p. 49, etc., 8vo. edit.), 
which may be considered as the history of human 
nature. 

14. The great Oasis was one of the spots in the 
sands of Libya, watered with springs, and capable 
of producing wheat, barley, and palm-trees. It 
was about three days’ journey from north to south, 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of 
about five days’ march to the west of Abydus, on 
the Nile. See D’Anville, Description de I’Egypte, 
p. 186, 187, 188. The barren desert which en¬ 
compasses Oasis (Zosimus L v. [c. 9] p. 300) has 
suggested the idea of comparative fertility, and 
even the epithet of the happy island (Herodot. 
iii. 26). 

15. The line of Glaudian, in Eutrop. 1 . i. 180, 
Marmaricus Claris violator caedibus Hammon, 

evidently alludes to his persuasion of the death of 
Timasius. 

16. Sozomen, 1 . viii. c. 7. He speaks from report, 
At rivos 

17. Zosimus, 1 . V. [c. 9] p. 300. Yet he seems to 
suspect that this rumour was spread by the friends 
of Eutropius. 

18. See the Thcodosian Gode, 1 . ix. tit. ?4, ad 
legem Gorncliam de Sicariis, leg. 3, and the Code 
of Justinian, 1 . ix. tit. viii. ad legem Juliam de 
Majestate, leg. 5. The alteration of the title^ from 
murder to treason, was an improvement of the 
subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, in a formal disserta¬ 
tion, which Jie has inserted in his Gommentary, 
illustrates this law of Arcadius, and explains all the 
difficult passages whkh had been perverted by the 


19. Bartolus understands a simple and naked 
consciousness, without any sign of approbation or 
concurrence. For this opinion, says Baldus, he is 
now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues 
the discreet Heineccius (Element. Jur. Givil. 1. iv. 
p. 411),! must approve the theory of Bartolus; but 
in practise I should incline to the sentiment of 
Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the 
lawyers of Gardinal Richelieu; and Eutropius was 
indirectly guilty of the murder of the virtuous f)e 
Thou. 

20. Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 89. It is, however, sus¬ 
pected that this law, so repugnant to the maxims 
of Germanic freedom, has been surreptitiously 
added to the golden bull. 

21. A copious and cirrumstantial narrative 
(which he might have reserved for more important 
events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v. [c. 10, sqq.^ 
p. 304-312) on the revolt of Fribigild and Gainas. 
Sec likewise Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 6, and Sozomen, 1 . 
viiL c. 4. The second lxx>k of Glaudian against Eu- 
tropiiu is a fine though imperfect piece of history. 

22. Glaudian (in Eutrop. 1 . ii. 237-250) very 
accurately observes that the ancient name and 
nation of the Phrygians extended very far on every 
side, till their limits were contracted by the colo¬ 
nies of the Bithynians of Thrace, of the Greeks, and 
at last of the Gaiik. His description (ii. 257-272) 
of the fertility of Phrygia, and of the four rivers 
that produced gold, is just and picturesque. 

23. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1 . i. [c. 2, § 8] p. ii, 
12, edit. Hutchinson; Strabo, 1 . xii. p. 865, edit. 
Amstel. [p. 577, ed. Casaub.]; Q. Curt. 1 . iii. c. i. 
Glaudian compares the junction of the Marsyas 
and Macandcr to that of the Saone and the Rhdne, 
with this difference, however, that the smaller of 
the Phrvgian rivers is not accelerated but retarded 
by the larger. 

24. Selgee, a colony of the Lacedaemonians, had 
formerly numbered twenty thousand citizens; but 
in the age of Zosimus it was reduced to a irokixvn 
or small town. Sec Gellarius, Geograph. Antiq. 
tom. ii. p. 117. 

25. The council of Eutropius, in Glaudian, may 
be compared to that of Domitian in the fourth 
Satire of Juvenal. I'he principal members of the 
former were, juvenes protervi lascivique senes, one 
of them had been a cook, a second a woolcomber. 
The language of their original profession exposes 
their assumed dignity; and their trifling conversa¬ 
tion about tragedies, dancers, etc., is made still 
more ridiculous by the importance of the debate. 

26. Glaudian ( 1 . ii. 37 ^ 4^0 has branded him 
with infamy; and Zosimus, in more temperate lan¬ 
guage, confirms his reproaches. L. v. [c. 1 4] p. 305. 

27. The conspiracy of Gainas and Tribigild, 
which is attested by the Greek historian, had not 
reached the ears of Glaudian, who attributes the 
revolt of the Ostrogoth to his own martial spirit and 
the advice of his wife. 
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28. This anecdote, which Philostorgius alone 
has preserved ( 1 . xi. c. 6, and Gothofred, Dissertat. 

р. 451-456), is curious and important, since it 
connects the revolt of the Goths with the secret in¬ 
trigues of the palace. 

29. Sec the Homily [i. in Eutrop.] of Chrysos¬ 
tom, tom. iii. p. 381-386, of which the exordium is 
particularly beautiful; Socrates, 1 . vi. c. 5; Sozo- 
men, 1 . viii. c. 7. Montfaucon (in his Life of Gliry- 
sostom, tom. xiii. p. 135) too hastily supposes that 
Tribigiid was actually in Constantinople, and that 
he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to 
seize Eutropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet 
(Praefat. ad. 1 . ii. in Eutrop. 27), has mentioned 
the flight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 

Suppliciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus. 

30. Chrysostom, in another homily [in Eutr. ii. 

с. i] (tom. iii. p. 386), affects to declare that Eu¬ 
tropius would not have been taken, had he not de¬ 
serted the church. Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 18] p. 313), on 
the contrary, pretends that his enemies forced him 
{^apirdaopres alnbu) from the sanctuary. Yet the 
promise is an evidence of some treaty; and the 
strong assurance of Claudian (Pr<efat. ad. 1 . ii. 46), 

Sed tamcn cxemplo non feriere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promise. 

31. Cod. Theod. 1 . ix. tit. xl. leg. 14 (leg. 17]. 
The date of that law (Jan. 17, a.d. 399) is erro¬ 
neous and corrupt, since the fall of Eutropius could 
not happen till the autumn of the same year. See 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 780, 

32. Zosimus, 1. V. [c. 18] p. 313. Philostorgiu.s, 
1. xi. c. 6. 

33. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 18-22] p. 313-323), Soc¬ 
rates ( 1 . vi. c. 4 [6]), Sozomcn ( 1 . viii. c. 4), and 
Theodoret ( 1 . v. c. 32, 33), represent, though with 
some various circumstances, the conspiracy, de¬ 
feat, and death of Gainas, 

34. *Oaias Ev4yt)piti papripiov is the expression of 
Zosimus himself ( 1 . v. [c. 18] p. 314), who inadver¬ 
tently uses the fashionable language of the Chris¬ 
tians. Evagrius describes ( 1 . ii. c. 3} the situation, 
architecture, relics, and miracles of that celebrated 
church, in which the general council of Chalccdon 
was afterwards held. 

35. The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, 
which do not appear in his own writings, are 
strongly urged by Theodoret; but his insinuation 
that they were successful is disproved by facts. 
Tillemont (Hist. des. Empereurs, tom. v. p. 383) 
has discovered that the emperor, to satisfy the ra¬ 
pacious demands of Gainas, was obliged to melt 
the plate of the church of the Apostles. 

36. The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes 
guide and sometimes follow the public opinion, 
most conhdently assert that the palace of Con¬ 
stantinople was guarded by legions of angels. 

37. Zifsimm (1. v. [c. 20] p. 319) mentions these 
galleys by the name of Liburntans, and observes 
that they were as swift (without explaining the dif¬ 
ference between them) as the vessels with fifty 


oars; but that they were far inferior in speed to the 
triremes^ which had been long disused. Yet he rea¬ 
sonably concludes, from the testimony of Polybius, 
that galleys of a still larger size had been con¬ 
structed in the Punic wars. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the Roman empire over the Mediterran¬ 
ean, the useless art of building large ships of war 
had probably been neglected, and at length for¬ 
gotten. 

38. Chishull (Travels, p. 61-63, 72-76) pro¬ 
ceeded from Gallipoli, through Hadrianoplc, to 
the Danube, in about fifteen days. He was in the 
train of an English ambassador, whose baggage 
consisted of seventy-one waggons. That learned 
traveller has the merit of tracing a curious and un¬ 
frequented route. 

39. I'hc narrative of Zosimus, who actually 
leads Gainas beyond the Danube, must be cor¬ 
rected by the testimony of Socrates [ 1 . vi. c. 6] and 
Sozomcn [ 1 . viii. c. 4I, that he was killed in 1 hr ace ^ 
and by the precise and authentic dates of the Alex¬ 
andrian or Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 [ed. Paris; 
tom. i. p. 567, ed. Bonn]. The naval victory of the 
Hellespont is fixed to the month Apellaeus, the 
tenth of the calends of January (December 23); 
the head of Gainas was brought to Constantinople 
the third of the nones of January (January 3), in 
the month Aiidynajus. 

40. Eusebius Scholasticus acquired much fame 
by his poem on the Gothic war, in which he had 
served. Near forty ycais afterwards, Ainmonius 
recited another poem on the same subject, in the 
presence of the emperor 'Pheodosius. See Socrates, 
1. vi. c. 6. 

41. The sixth book of Socrates, the eighth of 
Sozomen, and the filth of I'heodoret, afford cu¬ 
rious and authentic materials for the Life of John 
Chrysostom. Besides those general historians, I 
have taken for my guides the four principal biog¬ 
raphers of the saint: — 1. The author of a partial 
and passionate Vindication of the Archbishop of 
Constantinople, composed in the form of a dia¬ 
logue, and under the name of his zealous partisan, 
Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis ( lillcmont, M6m. 
Eccles. tom. xi. p. 500-533). It is inserted among 
the works of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. i-qo, edit. 
Montfaucon. 2. 'Phe moderate Erasmus (tom. iii. 
Epist. MCI. p. 1331-1347, edit. Lugd. Bat.). His 
vivacity and good sense were his own; his errors, 
in the uncultivated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
were almost inevitable. 3. 'Phe learned Tillemont 
(M6m. Eccl^siastiqucs, tom. xi. p. 1-405, 547-626, 
etc. etc.), who compiles the Lives of the saints with 
incredible patience and religious accuracy. He has 
minutely searched the voluminous works of Chry¬ 
sostom himself. 4. Father Montfaucon, who has 
perused those works with the curious diligence of 
an editor, discovered several new homilies, and 
again reviewed and composed the Life of Chrysos¬ 
tom (Opera Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 91-177). 

42. As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous 
sermons of Chrysostom, 1 have given my confi- 
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deuce to the two most judicious and moderate of the mob ar 
the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iii. p. many woui 
1344) and Dupin (Bibliothique Eccl^iastique, lost. The ir 
tom, iii. p. 38); yet the good taste of the former is by the Pagi 
sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of anti- acknowledg 
quity, and the good sense of the latter is always re- talent to Ic 
strained by prudential considerations. tLvdponcot AX 

43. 'Phe females of Constantinople distinguished 51. See S 

themselves by their enmity or their attachment to 20. Zosimuj 
Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent widows— general ten 
Marsa, Castricia, and Eugraphia—were the lead- homily whi 
ers of the persecution (Pallad. Dialog, tom. xiii. p. rejected as s 
14 |c. 4, p. 35, cd. Paris, 1680]). It was impossible Tillcmont, 
that t hey should forgive a preacher who reproached 52. We i 

their affectation to conceal, by the ornaments of from Zosim 
dress, their age and ugliness (Pallad. p. 27). able enougi 
Olympias, by equal zeal, displayed in a more rates, 1 . vi.c 
pious cause, has obtained the title of saint. See [ed. Paris; 
Tillemont, M^m. Eccl6s. tom. xi. p. 416-440. 53 - He c 

44. Sozomcn, and more especially Socrates, have Reditum, c 

defined the real character of Chrysostom with a and a polit 
temperate and impartial freedom ver>' offensive to 54. Two 
his blind admirers. Those historians lived in the of Chrysost 
next generation, when party violence was abated, 528 ;36 fc 
and had conversed with many persons intimately great varie 
acquainted with the virtues and imperfections of mind mud 
the saipt The fourtec 

45. Palladius (tom* xiii. p. 40, etc. [c. xii. p. 102, of the dang 

cd. Paris, 1680]) very seriously defends the arch- 55. After 
bishop. I. lie never tasted wine. 2. The weakness published i 

of his stomach required a peculiar diet. 3. Business, him, in wl 

or study, or devotion, often kept him fasting till expressions 

sunset. 4. He detested the noise and levity of ereat principem, 

dinners. 5. He saved the expense for the use of the that John 
poor. 6. He was apprehensive, in a capital like be adulters 
Constantinople, of the envy and reproach of par- farther pui 
tial invitations. magnitude 

4b. Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. St. Jerom, 

ix. horn. iii. in Act. Apostol, p. 29) that the num- translated 

ber of bishops who might be saved bore a very into Latin 

small proportion to those who would be damned. iii. Capitul 

47. Sec Tillemont, M6in. Eccl^s. tom. xi. p. lished by S 

441-500. 5b. His 1 

48.1 have purposely omitted the controversy ticus in th 
which arose among the monks of Egypt concern- noplc, a.d, 


the mob and the sailors of Alexandria, in which 
many wounds were given, and some lives were 
lost. 'Fhe massacre of the monks is observed only 
by the Pagan Zosimus (1. v. [c. 23] p. 324), who 
acknowledges that Chrysostom had a singular 
talent to lead the illiterate multitude, 9iv ydp i 
ivOputrot i\oyou A^Xov inrayayiadai Sewis. 

51. See Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18. Sozomcn, 1. viii. c. 
20. Zosimus ( 1 . V. [c. 24] p. 324, 327) mentions, in 
general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. The 
homily which begins with those famous word3 is 
rejected as spurious. Montfaucon, tom. xiii. p. 151. 
Tillcmont, MAm. EcclAs. tom. xi. p. 603. 

52. We might naturally expect such a charge 
from Zosimus ( 1 . v. [c. 24] p. 327; but it is remark¬ 
able enough that it should be confirmed by Soc¬ 
rates, 1. vi.c. 18, and the Paschal Chronicle, p. 307 
[cd. Paris; tom. i. p. 568, ed. Bonn]. 

53. He displays those specious motives (Post 
Reditum, c. 13, 14) in the language of an orator 
and a politician. 

54. Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles 
of Chrysostom are still extant (Opera, tom. iii. p. 
528 ;36 fed. Bencd.]). l*hcy arc addressed to a 
great variety of persons, and show a firmness of 
mind much superior to that of Cicero in his exile. 
The fourteenth epistle contains a curious narrative 
of the dangers of his journey. 

55. After the exile of Chrysostom, Theophilus 
published an enormous and horrible volume against 
him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite 
expressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum 
principem, immundum daemonem; he affirms 
that John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to 
be adulterated by the devil; and wishes that some 
farther punishment, adequate (if possible) to the 
magnitude of his crimes, may be inflicted on him. 
St. Jerom, at the request of his friend Theophilus, 
translated this edifying performance from Greek 
into Latin. See Facundus Hermian. Defens. pro 
iii. Capital. 1 . vi. c. 5 [p. 260, ed. Paris, 1629], pub¬ 
lished by Sirmond, Opera, tom. ii. p. 595,596, 597. 

5b. His name was inserted by his successor At- 
ticus in the dyptics of the church of Constanti¬ 
nople, A.D. 418. 'Fen years afterwards he was rc- 


ing Origenism and Anthropomorphism, the dis¬ 
simulation and violence of Theophilus, his artful 
management of the simplicity of Epiphanius, the 
persecution and flight of the long or tall brothers, 
the ambiguous support which they received at 
Constantinople from Chrysostom, etc. etc. 

49. Pholius (p. 53-60 [p. 17, sqq. cd, Bekk,]) has 
preserved the original acts of the synod of the Oak, 
which destroy the false assertion that Chrysostom 
was condemned by no more than thirty-six bi.>hops, 
of whom twenty-nine were Egyptians. Forty-five 
bishops subscribed his sentence. See Tillemont, 
M£m. Eccl6s. tom. xi. p. 595. 

50. Palladius owns (p. 30 fc. 8, p. 75]) that if the 
people of Constantinople had found Theophilus, 
they would certainly have thrown him into the sea. 
Socrates mentions (L vi. c. 17) a battle between 


vered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place and 
the passions of his uncle Theophilus, yielded with 
much reluctance. See Facund. Hermian. 1 . vi. c. i 
[p. 142, ed. Par. 1629]; Tillemont, M6m. EcclAs. 
tom. xiv. p. 277-283. 

57. Socrates, 1 . vii. c. 45; Theodorct, 1 . v. c. 36. 
This event reconciled thejoanites, who had hitherto 
refused to acknowledge his successors. During his 
lifetime the joanites were respected by the cath¬ 
olics as the true and orthodox communion of Con¬ 
stantinople. Their obstinacy gradually drove them 
to the brink of schism. 

58. According to some accounts (Baronius, An- 
nal. Ecclcs. a.d. 438, No. 9, 1 o), the emperor was 
forced to send a letter of invitation and excuses 
before the body of the ceremonious saint could be 
moved from Comana. 
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59.. Zotimus, L V. [c. 18] p. 315. The chastity of 
•a empress should not be impeached without pro¬ 
ducing a witness; but it is astonishing that the 
witness should write and live under a prince whose 
legitimacy he dared to attack. We must suppose 
that this history was a party libel, privately read 
and circulated by the Pagans. Tillemont (Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 782) is not averse to 
brand the reputation of Eudoxia. 

60. Porphyry of Gaza. His zeal was transported 
by the order which he had obtained for the destruc¬ 
tion of eight Pagan temples of that city. See the 
curious details of his life (Baronius, a.d. 401, No. 
17-51), originally written in Greek, or perhajis in 
Syriac, by a monk, one of his favourite deacons. 

61. Philostorg. 1 . xi. c. 8, and Godefroy, Dis- 
sertat. p. 457. 

62. Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73, 76) describes in lively 
colours the regular and destructive march of the 
locusts, which spread a dark cloud between heaven 
and earth over the land of Palestine. Seasonable 
winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea 
and partly into the Mediterranean. 

63. Procopius, de Beil. Persic. 1 . i. c. 2, p. 8, edit. 
Louvre [tom. i. p. 14, ed. Bonn]. 

64. Agathias, 1 . vi. [c. 26] p. 136, 137 [p. 264, 
ed. Bonn]. Although he confesses the prevalence 
of the tradition, he asserts that Procopius was the 
first who had committed it to writing. Tillemont 
(Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 597) argues very 
sensibly on the merits of this fable. His criticism 
was not warped by any ecclesiastical authority: 
both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans. 

65. Socrates, 1 . vii. c. 1. Anthemius was the 
grandson of Philip, one of the xninisteni of Ck>n- 
stantius, and the grandfather of the emperor An¬ 
themius. After his return from the Persian embassy, 
he was appointed consul and Praetorian prarfect of 
the East, in the year 405; and held the praefecture 
about ten years. Sbe his honours and praises in 
Godefroy, Cod. Thcod. tom. vi. p. 350; Tillemont, 
Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 1, etc. 

66. Sozomen, 1 . ix. c. 5. He saw some Scyrri at 
work near Mount Olympus, in Bithynia, and 
cherished the vain hope that those captives were 
the last of the nation. 

67. Cod. Theod. 1 . vii. tit. xvii.; 1 . xv. tit. i. leg. 
49 - 

68. Sozomen has filled three chapters with a 
magnificent panegyric of Pulcheria ( 1 . ix. c. i, 2, 
3}; and Tillemont (M6moires Eccl6s. tom. xv. p. 
171-184) has dedicated a separate article to the 
honour of St. Pulcheria, virgin and empress. 

69. Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68, in Script. Byzant.) 
pretends, on the credit of the Nestorians, that Pul- 
cheria was exasperated against their founder, be¬ 
cause he censured her connection with the beauti¬ 
ful Paulinus, and her incest with her brother 
Theodosius. 

7a See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flac- 
dlla, the eldest daughter, either died before Ar- 
caditis, or, if stu lived till the year 431 (Marcellin. 


Ghron.), some defect of mind or body must have 
exclud^ her from the honours of her rank. 

71. She was admonished, by repeated dreams, 
of the place where the relics of the forty martyrs 
had been buried. The ground had successively be¬ 
longed to the house and garden of a woman of 
Constantinople, to a monastery of Macedonian 
monks, and to a church of St. Thrysus, erected by 
CUesarius, who was consul a.d. 397: and the mem¬ 
ory of the relics was almost obliterated. Notwith¬ 
standing the charitable wishes of Dr. Jortin (Re¬ 
marks, tom. iv. p. 234), it is not easy to acquit Pul¬ 
cheria of some share in the pious fraud, which 
must have been transacted when she was more 
than five-and-thirty years of age. 

72. There is a remarkable difference between 
the two ecclesiastical historians who in general 
bear so close a resemblance. Sozomen ( 1 . ix. c. i) 
ascribes to Pulcheria the government of the empire 
and the education of her brother, whom he scarce¬ 
ly condescends to praise. Socrates, though he af¬ 
fectedly disclaims all hopes of favour or fame, com¬ 
poses an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and 
cautiously suppresses the merits of his sister (1. vii. 
c. 22, 42). Philostorgius ( 1 . xii. c. 7) expresses the 
influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly lan¬ 
guage, rds j 9 a(rtXticd$ <rrjfituiMr€tt inrriptTovpLkvri sal 
BuvdOi^ovira, Suidas (Excerpt, p. 53) gives a 
true character of Theodosius; and I have followed 
the example of Tillemont (tom. vi. p. 25) in bor¬ 
rowing some strokes from the modern Greeks. 

73. Theodorct, 1 . v. c. 37. 'Fhe bishop of Cyrrhus, 
one of the first men of his age for his learning and 
piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius to 
the divine laws. 

74. Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 21) mentions her name 

(Athenais, the daughter of Leontius, an Athenian 
sophist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical gen¬ 
ius. The most ancient account of her history is in 
John Malala (part ii. p. 20, 21, edit. Venct. 1733 
[p> 354 > 355 » Bonn]) and in the Paschal Chron¬ 
icle (p. 311, 312 [ed. Paris; tom. i. p. 576, 577, ed. 
Bonn]). Those authors had probably seen original 
pictures of the empress Eudocia. The modern 
Greeks, Zonaras, Cedrenus, etc., have displayed 
the love, rather than the talent, of fiction. From 
Nicephorus, indeed, 1 have ventured to assume 
her age. The writer of a romance would not have 
imagined that Athenais was near twenty-eight years 
old when she inflamed the heart of a young em¬ 
peror. T 

75. Socrates, 1. vii.«c. 21. Photius, p. 413-420 [p. 
128, 129, ed. Bekk.]. The Homeric cento is still ex¬ 
tant, and has been jirepeatedly printed; but the 
claim of Eudocia tc^ that insipid performance is 
disputed by the critics. See Fabricius, Biblioth. 
Grarc. tom. i. p. 357. The /onia, a miscellaneous 
dictionary of history and fable, was compiled by 
another empress of the name of Eudocia who lived 
in the eleventh century; and the work is still extant 
in manuscript. 

76. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 438, 439) is 
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copiow ^aoridi but he i» aocoied of pladng the 1-5) relates the same Esett in a very different »"<»«- 
Jm of different ages on the same level of authen- ner; but I have extracted the circumstancest the 
ticity. .... m<»t probable in themselves and the least incon- 

77. In this short view of the disgrace of Eudocia sistent with Moses of Ghorene. 

I have imitated the ^ution of Evagrius (1. i. c. 21) 83. The western Armenians used the Greek 

and Count MarccUinus (in Cbron. a.d. 440 and language and characters in their religious offices, 
444 IP* 26]). The two authentic dates assigned by but the use of that hostile tongue was prohibited 

the latter overturn a great part of the Greek fic- by the Persians in the eastern provinces, which 

tions; and the celebrated story of the apple^ etc., is were obliged to use the Syriac, till the invention of 
fit only for the Arabian Nights, where something the Armenian letters by Mesrobes in the begin- 
not very unlike it may be found. ning of the fifth century, and the subsequent ver- 

78. Priscus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69 [cd. Paris; sion of the Bible into the Armenian language; an 

p. 208, cd. Bonn]), a contemporary and a courtier, event which relaxed the connection of the church 


drily mentions her Pagan and Christian names 
without adding any title of honour or respect. 

79. For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her 
long residence at Jerusalem, her devotion, alms, 
etc., sec Socrates (1. vii. c. 47) and Evagrius (1. i. 
c. 20, 21, 22). The Paschal Chronicle may some¬ 
times deserve regard; and, in the domestic history 
of Antioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good 
authority. The Abb^ Guen^e, in a memoir on the 
fertility of Palestine, of which I have only seen an 
extract, calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 
pounds of gold, above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

80. Theodorct, 1 . v. c. 39. Tillemont, M6m. Ec- 
clds. tom. xii. p. 356-364. Assemanni, Bibliot. 
Oricsitair tum. iii. p. 396, tom. iv. p. 61. 'Fheo- 
doret blames the rashness of Abdas, but extols the 
constancy of his martyrdom. Yet I do not clearly 
understand the casuistry which prohibits our re¬ 
pairing the damage which we have unlawfully 
committed. 

81. Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21) is the best 
author for the Persian war. We may likewise con¬ 
sult the three Chronicles, the Paschal, and those 
of MarccUinus and Malala. 

82. This account of the ruin and division of the 
kingdom of Armenia is taken from the third book 
of the Armenian history ot Moses of Chorene. De¬ 
ficient as he is in every qualification of a good his¬ 
torian, his local information, his passions, and his 
prejudices are strongly expressive of a native and 
contemporary. Procopius (de yEdificiis, 1 . iii. c. 


and nation with Constantinople. 

84. Moses Choren. 1. iii. c. 59, p. 309 and p. 358 
[ed. Whiston, Lond. 1736]. Procopius, de /Ede- 
ficiis, 1. iii. c. 5. Thcodosiopolis stands, or rather 
stood, about thirty-five miles to the east of Arze- 
roum, the modern capital of Turkish Armenia. 
See D’Anvillc, Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 
99, 100. 

85. Moses Choren. 1 . iii. c. 63, p. 316. According 
to the institution of St. Gregory, the Apostle of 
Armv nia, the archbishop was always of the royal 
family; a circumstance which, in some degree, 
corrected the influence of the sacerdotal character, 
and united the mitre with the crown. 

86. A branch of the royal house of Arsaccs still 
subsisted with the rank and possessions (as it 
should seem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses 
Choren. 1 . iii. c. 65, p, 321. 

87. Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia 
by his brother the Parthian monarch, immediately 
after the defeat of Antiochus Sidetes (Moses Cho¬ 
ren. 1. ii. c. 2, p. 85), one hundred and thirty years 
before Christ. Without depending on the various 
and contradictory periods of the reigns of the last 
kings, we may be assured that the ruin of the Ar¬ 
menian kingdom happened after the council of 
Chalccdon, a.d. 431 (L iii. c. 61, p. 312); and 
under V aianes, or Bahram, king of Persia ( 1 . 
iii. c. 64, p. 317), who reigned from a.d. 420 to 
440. See Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii. 
P- 3 « 6 . 


Chapter XXXIII 


1. Td ovFixii sard orrdfia ^^X^Mara, is the ex¬ 
pression of Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 196 
[p. 62 b, ed. Bckk.]); who means, perhaps, to de¬ 
scribe the same caresses which Mahomet bestowed 
on his daughter Phatemah. Quando (says the 
prophet himselOi quando subit mihi desid^rium 
Paradisi, osculor earn, et ingero linguam mcam in 
os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was justified 
by miracle and mystery; and the anecdote has 
been communicated to the public by the Reverend 
Father Maracci, in his Version and Confutation of 
the Koran, tom. i. p. 32. 
a. For these revolntions of the Western empire 


consult Olympiodor. apud Phot. p. 192, 193, 196, 
197. 200 [p. 61-63, Bekk.]; Sozomcn, 1 . ix. c. 
16; Socrates, 1 . vii. 23, 24; Philostorgius, 1 . xii. c. 
10, II [ia-14], and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 
486; Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3, p. 
182, 183 [cd. Paris; tom. i. p. 319 se^jq, cd. 
Bonn]; Thcophancs, in Chronograph, p. 72, 73 
[cd. Par.; tom. i. p. 129-131, cd. Bonn]; and the 
Chronicles. 

3. See Grotius de Jure Belli ct Pads, 1 . ii. c. 7. 
He has laboriously, but vainly, attempted to form 
a reasonable system of jurisprudence from the 
various and dismdant modes of royal succession. 
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which haw been introduced by fraud or force, by 
time or accident. 

4. The original writers are not agreed <sec Mu- 
ratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 139) whether 
Valentinian received the Imperial diadem at Rome 
or Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to 
believe that some respect was shown to the senate. 

5. The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de 
I’Europe, tom. vii. p. 299-300) has established the 
reality, explained the motives, and traced the con¬ 
sequences, of this remarkable cession. 

6. See the first Novel of Theodosius, by which he 
ratifies and communicates (a.d. 438) the Theo- 
dosian Code. About 40 years before that time the 
unity of legislation had been proved by an excep¬ 
tion. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of 
Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the East 
to justify their exemption from municipal offices 
(Cod. Thcod. 1 . xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13); and the 
Western emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a 
special edict, the law, quam constat meis partibus 
esse damnosam. Cod. Theod. 1 . xi. [xii.] tit. i. leg. 
158. 

7. Cassiodonis (Variar. 1 . xi. Epist. i. p. 238 [p. 
161, ed. Venet.]) has compared the regencies of 
Placidia and Amalasuntha. He arraigns the weak¬ 
ness of the mother of Valentinian, and praises the 
virtues of his royal mistress. On this occasion flat¬ 
tery seems to have spoken the language of truth. 

8. Philostorgiiis, 1 . xii. c. 12 [14], and Godefroy’s 
Dissertat. p. 493, etc.; and Renatus Frigeridus, 
apud Gregor. Turon. 1 . ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163. 
l^e father of Aetius was Gaudentius, an illustrious 
citizen of the province of Scythia and master-gen¬ 
eral of the cavalry; his mother wad a rich and 
noble Italian. From his earliest youth, Aetius, as a 
soldier and a hostage, had conversed with the bar¬ 
barians. 

9. For the chsbracter of Boniface see Olympio- 
dorus, apud Phot. p. 196 [p. 62 b, ed. Bekk.]; and 
St. Augustin, apud Tillemont, M^moires Eccl6s. 
tom. xiii. p. 712-715, 886. The bishop of Hippo 
at length deplored the fall of his friend, who, after 
a solemn vow of chastity, had married a second 
wife of the Arian sect, and who was suspected of 
keeping several concubines in his house. 

10. IVocopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3, 4, p. 
182-186 [tom. i. p. 319-328, cd. Bonn]) relates the 
fraud of Aetius, the revolt of Boniface, and the loss 
of Africa. This anecdote, which is supported by 
some collateral testimony (see Ruinart, Hist. Per- 
secut. Vandal, p. 420, 421) seems agreeable to the 
practice of ancient and modern courts, and would 
be naturally revealed by the repentance of Boni¬ 
face. 

11. See the Chronicles of Prosper and Idatius 
[Sirmond, Op. tom. ii. p. 298]. Salvian (de Gu- 
bernat. Dei, 1 . vii. p. 246, Paris, 1608) ascribes the 
victory of the Vandals to their superior piety. They 
fasted, they prayed, they carried a Bible in the 
firont of the Host, with the design, perhaps, of re¬ 
proaching the perfidy and sacrilege of their enemies. 


12. Gtzericus (his name is variously expressed) 
8tatur& mediocris et equi casfi claudicans, animo 
profundus, sermone rarus, luxurise contemptor, 
ir 4 turbidus, habendi cupidus, ad solicitandas 
gentes providentissimus, semina contentionum ja- 
ccre, odia miscere paratus. Jornandes, de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 33, p. 675. This portrait, which is drawn 
%rith some skill and a strong likeness, must have 
been copied from the Gothic history of Cassiodonis. 

13. See the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a 
Spaniard and a contemporary, places the passage 
of the Vandals in the month of May, of the year of 
Abraham (which commences in October) 2444. 
This date, which coincides with a.d. 429, is con¬ 
firmed by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is 
justly pr<^erred to the opinion of those writers who 
have marked for that event one of the two pre¬ 
ceding years. See Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 205, etc. 

14. Compare Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 
5, p. 190 [tom. i. p. 334, ed. Bonn]) and Victor Vi- 
tensis (de Persecutione Vandal. 1 . i. c. 1, p. 3, edit. 
Ruinart). We are assured by Idatius that Genseric 
evacuated Spain, cum Vandalis omnibus eorumquc 
familiis [Sirm. Op. tom. ii. p. 299]; and Possidius 
(in Vit. Augustin, c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 427) de¬ 
scribes his army as manus ingens immanium gen¬ 
tium Vandalorum ct Alanorum, commixtam se- 
cum habens Gothorum gentem, aliarumque di- 
versarum personas. 

15. For the manners of the Moors see Procopius 
(de Bell. Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 6, p. 249 [tom. i. p. 434, 
ed. Bonn]); for their figure and complexion, M. de 
Buffon (Histoire Naturellc, tom. iii. p. 430). Pro¬ 
copius says in general that the Moors had joined 
the Vandals before the death of Valentinian (clc 
Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c!*]^, p. 190 [tom. i. p. 334, cd. 
Bonn]); and it is probable that the independent 
tribes did not embrace any uniform system of 
policy. 

16. Sec Tillemont, M^moires Eccl6s. tom. xiii. 
P- 5 i 6”558; and the whole scries of the persecu¬ 
tion, in the original monuments, published by 
Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 323-515. 

17. The Donatist bishops, at the conference of 
Carthage, amounted to 279; and they asserted 
that their whole number was not less than 400. 'Fhe 
Catholics had 286 present, 120 absent, besides 
sixty-four vacant bishoprics. 

18. The fifth title of the sixteenth book of the 
Thcodosian Code exhibits a scries of the Imperial 
laws against the Dopatists, from the year 400 to 
the year 428. Of thde the 54th law, promulgated 
by Honorius, a.d. 414, is the most severe and 
effectual. 

19. St. Augustin akered his opinion with regard 
to the proper treatifrent of heretics. His pathetic 
declaration of pity and indulgence for the Mani- 
chsrans has been inserted by Locke (vol. iii. p. 
469) among the choice specimens of his common¬ 
place book. Another philosopher, the celebrated 
Bayle (tom. ii. p. 445-496), has refuted, with 
superfluous diligence and ingenuity, the arguments 
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by which the bishop of Hippo justified, in his old 
age, the persecution of the Donatists. 

20. See Tillemont, M6m. Eccl^s. tom. xiii. p. 

Donatists boasted of thousands 
of these voluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and 
probably with truth, that these numbers were 
much exaggerated; but he sternly maintains that 
it was better that some should burn themselves in 
this world than that all should burn in hell fiames. 

21. According to St. Augustin and Theodoret, 
the Donatists were inclined to the principles, or at 
least to the party, of the Arians, which Gcnseric 
supported. 1 illemont, M6m. Eccl^. tom. vi. p. 68. 

22. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 428, No. 
7, A.D. 439, No. 35. 'rhe cardinal, though more in¬ 
clined to seek the cause of great events in heaven 
than on the earth, has observed the apparent con¬ 
nection of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under 
the reign of the barbarians, the schismatics of 
Africa enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred 
years; at the end of which we may again trace 
them by the light of the Imperial persecutions. See 
Tillemont, M£m. Eccl^. tom. vi. p. 192, etc. 

23. In a confidential letter to Count Boniface, 
St. Augustin, without examining the grounds of 
the quarrel, piously exhorts him to discharge the 
duties of a Christian and a subject; to extricate 
himself Wiiiiout delay from his dangerous and 
guilty situation; and even, if he could obtain the 
consent of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy 
and penance (Tillemont, M6m. Eccl^. tom. xiii. 
p. 8qo). The bishop was intimately connected with 
Darius, the minister of peace (id. tom. xiii. p. q28). 

24. The original complaints of the desolation of 
Africa arc contained—i. In a letter from Capre- 
olus, bishop of Carthage, to excuse his absence 
from the council of Ephesus (ap. Ruinart, p. 428). 
2. In the Life of St. Augustin by his friend and col¬ 
league Possidius (ap. Ruinart, p. 427). 3. In the 
History of the Vandalic Persecution, by Victor 
Vitensis ( 1 . i. c. 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last 
picture, which was drawn sixty years after the 
event, is more expressive of the author’s passions 
than of the truth of facts. 

25. See Ccllarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. 
part ii. p. 112. Leo African, in Ramusio, tom. L 
fol. 70. L’Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 434, 437. 
Shaw’s Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo Regius 
was finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh 
century; but a new town, at the distance of two 
miles, was built with the materials; and it con¬ 
tained in the sixteenth century about three hun¬ 
dred families of industrious, but turbulent, manu¬ 
facturers. 'Phe adjacent territory is renowned for a 
pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite a. uits. 

26. The Life of St. Augustin, by Tillemont, fills 
a quarto volume (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. xiii.) of more 
than one thousand pages; and the diligence of that 
learned jansenist was excited, on this occasion, by 
factious and devout zeal for the founder of his sect. 

27. Such at least is the account of Victor Vi¬ 
tensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3); though 


Gennadius seems to doubt %vhether any person 
had read, or even collected, all the works of St. 
Augustin (see Hieronym. Opera, tom. i. p. 319, in 
Catalog. Scriptor. Eedes.). They have been re¬ 
peatedly printed; and Dupin (Bibliothdque Ec- 
cl^. tom. iii. p. 158-257) has given a large and 
satisfactory abkract of them as they stand in the 
last edition of the Benedictines. My personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the bishop of Hippo docs not ex¬ 
tend beyond the Cor^essions and the City oj God, 

28. In his early youth (Confess, i. 23) St. Au¬ 
gustin disliked and neglected the study of Greek; 
and he frankly owns that he read the Platonists in 
a Latin version ( 0 >nfess. vii. 13). Some modern 
critics have thought that his ignorance of Greek dis¬ 
qualified him from expounding the Scriptures; 
and Cicero or Quintilian would have required the 
knowledge of that language in a professor of rhet¬ 
oric. 

29. These questions were seldom agitated from 
the time of St. Paul to that of St. Augustin. I am 
informed that the Greek fathers maintain the nat¬ 
ural sentiments of the Semi-Pelagians; and that 
the orthodoxy of St. Augustin was derived from 
the Manichsean school. 

30. The church of Rome has canonised Augustin 
and reprobated Calvin. Yet, as the real difference 
between them is invisible even to a theological 
microscope, the Molinists are oppressed by the 
authority of the saint, and the Jansenists are dis¬ 
graced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the 
meanwhile the Protestant Arminians stand aloof 
and deride the mutual perplexity of the dispu¬ 
tants (see a curious Review of the Cllontroversy by 
Le Clerc, Biblioth^ue Universelle, tom. xiv. p. 
144-39B). Perhaps a reasoner still more indepen¬ 
dent may smile in his turn when he peruses an Ar- 
minian Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

31. Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, 
the head of Valcntinian; on the reverse, Boniface 
with a scourge in one hand and a palm in the 
other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn 
by four horses, or, in another medal, by four stags; 
an utducky emblem! I should doubt whether an¬ 
other example can be found of the head of a sub¬ 
ject on the reverse of an Imperial medal. See 
Science des M6dailles, by the Pdre Jobert, tom. i. 
p. 132-150, edit, of 1739, by the Baron de la Bastie. 

32. Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 3, p. 185 
[tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]) continues the history of 
Boniface no farther than his return to Italy. His 
death is mentioned by Prosper [Ann. 432] and 
Marcellinus; the expression of the latter, that 
Aetius the dav before had provided himself with a 
longf^r spear, implies something like a regular duel. 

33. See Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4, p. 
i8h [tom. i. p. 327, ed. Bonn]. Valentinian pub¬ 
lished several humane laws to relieve the distress 
of his Numidian and Mauritanian subjects; he dis¬ 
charged them in a great measure from the pay¬ 
ment of their debts, reduced their tribute to on^ 
eighth, and gave them a right of appeal from their 
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provincial magistrates to the praefect of Rome. 43. Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by 
Ciod. Theod. tom. vi. Novell, p. 11, la. Assemanni (BiblioL Oriental, tom. i. p. 336, 338}, 


34. Victor Vitenais, de Penccut. Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 
5, p. a6. The cruelties of Genseric towards his sub¬ 
jects are strongly expressed in Prospers Chronicle, 
A.D. 442. 

35. Possidius, in Vit. Augustin, c. fi8, apud 
Ruinart, p. 428. 

36. See the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, Pros¬ 
per, and Marcellinus. They mark the same year, 
but different days, for the surprisal of Carthage. 

37. The picture of Carthage, as it flourished in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, is taken from the £x- 
positio totius Mundi, p. 17, 18, in the third volume 
of Hudson's Minor Geographers; from Ausonius 
de Claris Urbibus, p. 228, 229; and principally 
from Salvian, de Gubernatione Dei, 1 . vii. p. 257, 
258. I am surprised that the Notitia should not 
place either a mint or an arsenal at Carthage, but 
only a g^ecaeum, or female manufacture. 

38. The anonymous author of the Expositio 
totius Mundi compares, in his barbarous Latin, 
the country and the inhabitants; and, after stig¬ 
matising their want of faith, he coolly concludes, 
Difiicile autem inter cos inventitur bonus, tamen 
in multis pauci boni esse possunt. P. 18. 

39. He declares that the peculiar vices of each 
country were collected in the sink of Carthage ( 1 . 
vii. p. 257). In the indulgence of vice the Africans 
applauded their manly virtue. £t illi se magis 
virilis fortitudinis esse crederent, qui maxime vires 
feminei usds probrositate fregissent (p. 268). The 
streets of Carthage were polluted by effeminate 
wretches, who publicly assumed the countenance, 
the dress, and the character, of women (p. 264). If 
a monk appeared in the city, the holy man was 
pursued with impious scorn and ridicule; detestan- 
tibus ridentium cachinnis (p. 289X 

40. Compare Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 
5, p. 189, 190 [tozii. i. p. 332 sqq,f cd. Bonn]; and 
Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4. 

41. Ruinart (p. 444-457) has collected from 
Theodoret and other authors the misfortunes, real 
and fabulous, of the inhabitants of Carthage. 

42. The choice of fabulous circumstances is of 
small importance; yet I have confined myself to 
the narrative which was translated from the Syriac 
by the care of Gregory of Tours (de Glorid Mar- 
t)^m, 1 . i. c. 95, in Max. Bibliothcck Patrum, 
tom. xi. p. 856), to the Greek acts of their martyr¬ 
dom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401 [p. 467, ed. 
Bekk.j), and to the Annals of the Patriarch £u- 
tychius (tom. i. p. 391, 531, 532, 535, vers. Pocock 
[Oxon. 1658]). 


place the resurrection of the Seven Sleepers in the 
year 736 (a.d. 425) or 748 (a.d. 437) of the era of 
the Seleucides. Their Greek act^ which Photius 
had read, assign the date of the thirty-eighth year 
of the reign of Theodosius, which may coincide 
either with a.d. 439 or 446. The period which had 
elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily 
ascertained; and nothing less than the ignorance 
of Mahomet or the legendaries could suppose an 
interval of three or four hundred years. 

44. James, one of the orthodox fathers of the 
Syrian church, was bom a.d. 452; he began to 
compose his sermons a.d. 474; he was made bishop 
of Batnse, in the district of Sarug and province of 
Mesopotamia, a.d. 519, and died a.d. 521. (As¬ 
semanni, tom. i. p. 288, 289.) For the homily de 
Puerts EphestmSf sec p. 335-339: though I could 
wish that Assemanni had translated the text of 
James of Sarug instead of answering the objections 
of Baronius. 

45. See the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists 
(Mensis Julii, tom. vi. p. 375-397). This immense 
calendar of Saints, in one hundred and twenty-six 
years (1644-1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, 
has advanced no farther than the 7th day of Oc¬ 
tober. The suppression of the Jesuits has most 
probably checked an undertaking which, through 
the medium of fable and superstition, communi¬ 
cates much historical and philosophical instruc¬ 
tion. 

46. See Maracci Alcoran. Sura xviii. tom. ii. p. 
420-427, and tom. i. part iv. p. 103. With such an 
ample privilege Mahomet has not shown much 
taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (A 1 
Rakim) of the Seven Sleepers; the respect of the 
sun, who altcied his course twice a day that he 
might not shine into the cavern; and the care of 
God himself, who preserved their bodies from pu¬ 
trefaction by turning them to the right and left. 

47. See lyHerbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 
139; and Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin, 
P- 39 » 40* 

48. Paul, the deacon of Aquilcia (de Gestis 
Langobardorum, 1 . i. c. 4, p. 745, 746, edit. Grot.), 
who lived towards the end of the eighth century, 
has placed in a cavern under a rock on the shore of 
the ocean the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose 
long repose was respected by the barbarians. 
Their dress declaredvthem to be Romans; and the 
deacon conjectures that they were reserved by 
Providence as the future apostles of those unb^ 
lieving countries. 
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1. The authentic materials for the history of 
Attila may be found in Jornandes (de Rebus Gct- 
icis, c. 34 '” 5 ®» P* 660-688, edit. Grot.) and Priscus 
(Excerpta de Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648 
[p. 140-220, ed. Bonn]). 1 have not seen the Lives 
of Attila, composed by Juvencus Gaclius Calanus 
Dalmatinus, in the twelfth century, or by Nicolas 
Olahus, archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See 
Mascou’s History of the Germans, ix. 23, and Maf- 
fei Osservazioni Litterarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. What¬ 
ever the modern Hungarians have added must be 
fabulous; and they do not seem to have excelled 
in the art of 6ction. They suppose that when Attila 
invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable 
wives, etc., he was one hundred and twenty years 
of age. Thevrocz Ghron. p. i. c. 22, in Script. Hun- 
gar. tom. i. p. 76. 

2. Hungary has been successively occupied by 
three Scythian colonies:—!. The Huns of Attila; 
2. The Abares, in the sixth century; and, 3. The 
Turks or Magyars, a.d. 889, the immediate and 
genuine ancestors of the modern Hungarians, 
whose connection with the two former is extremely 
faint xnd Acuiote. I'hc Prodromus and Notitia of 
Matthew Belius appear to contain a rich fund of 
information concerning ancient and modern Hun¬ 
gary. 1 have seen the extracts in Biblioth^que An- 
cienne et Moderne, tom. xxii. p. 1-51, and Biblio- 
th^ue Raison6e, tom. xvi. p. 127-175. 

3. Socrates, 1 . vii. c. 43; I’heodoret, 1 . v. c. 37. 
Tillemont, who always depends on the faith of his 
ecclesiastical authors, strenuously contends (Hist, 
des. Emp. tom. vi. p. 136, 607) that the wars and 
personages were not the same. 

4. See Priscus, p. 47, 48 [ed. Par.; pp. 166-170, 
cd. Bonn], and Hist, des Peoples de TEuropc, tom. 
vii. c. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. 

5. Priscus, p. 39 [p. 150, cd. Bonn]. The modern 
Hungarians have deduced his genealogy, which 
ascends, in the thirty-fifth degree, to Ham the son 
of Noah; yet they are ignorant of his father’s real 
name. (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. p. 
297 -) 

6. Gompare Jornandes (c. 35, p. 661) with Buf- 
fon. Hist. Naturelle, tom. iii. p. 380. The former 
had a right to observe, originis susr signa resti- 
tuens. The character and portrait of Attila arc 
probably transcribed from Cassiodorus. 

7. Abulpharag. Dynast, vers. Pocock, p. 281 [ed. 
Oxon. 1663]; Genealogical History of the Tartars, 
by Abulghazi Bahader Khan, part iii. c. 15 part 
iv. c. 3; Vie de Gengiscan, par Petit de la (>oix, 1 . 
i. c. I, 6. The relations of the missionaries who 
visited Tartary in the thirteenth century (see the 
seventh volume of the Histoire des Voyages) ex¬ 
press the popular language and opinions; Zingis is 
styled the soft of God, etc., etc. 

8. Nec templum apud cos visitur, aut dclubrum. 


nc tugurium quidem culmo tectum cemi usquam 
potest; sed gladius barbarico ritil humi figitur nu- 
dus, eumque ut Martem regionum quas circum- 
circant praesulem verecundius colunt. Ammian. 
Marcellin. xxxi. 2, and the learned Notes of Lin- 
denbrogius and Valesius. 

9. Priscus relates this remarkable story, both in 
his own text (p. 65 [p, 201, cd. Bonn]) and in the 
quotation made by Jornandes (c. 35, p. 662). He 
might have explained the tradition or fable, which 
characterised this famous sword, and the name as 
well as attributes of the Scythian deity whom he 
has translated into the Mars of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

10. Herodot. 1 . iv. c. 62. For the sake of econ¬ 
omy, I have calculated by the smallest stadium. 
In the human sacrifices, they cut off the shoulder 
and arm of the victim, which they threw up into 
the air, and drew omens and presages from the 
manner of their falling on the pile. 

11. IViscus, p. 55 [p. 182, ed. Bonn]. A more 
civilbed hero, Augmtus himself, was pleased if 
the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed 
unable to support their divine lustre. Sucton. in 
August, c. 79. 

12. The Count de Buat (Hbt. dcs Peuples de 
PEurope, tom. vii. p. 428, 429) attempts to clear 
Attila from the murder of hb brother, and is almost 
inclined to reject the concurrent testimony of Jor¬ 
nandes and the contemporary Chronicles. 

13. Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inau- 
dit& ante sc potentid, solus Scythica ct Germanica 
regna possedit. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 684; Priscus, 
p. 64, 65 [p. 199-201, ed. Bonn]. M. de Guignes, 
by hb knowledge of the Chinese, has acquired 
(tom. ii p. 295-301) an adequate idea of the em¬ 
pire of \( tila. 

14. Se<* Hbt. dcs Huns, tom. ii. p. 296. The 
Geougen believed that the Huns could excite at 
pleas ire storms of wind and rain. This phenom¬ 
enon was produced by the stone Gr^t, to whose 
magic power the loss of a battle was ascribed by 
the Mahometan Tartars of the fourteenth century. 
See Chcrefeddin Ali, Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. i. 
p. 82, 83. 

15. Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661; c. 37, p. 667. Sec 
Tillemont, Hbt. dcs Empercurs, tom. vi. p. 129, 
138. Corneille has represented the pride of Attila 
to his subject kings, and his tragedy opens with 
these two ridiculous lines:— 

Ils ne sont pas venus, nos deux rob! qu’on 
leur die 

Qu'ib se font trop attendre, et qu’Attila 
s’ennuie. 

The two kings of the Gepidae and the Ostn^^otbs 
are profound politicians and sentimental lovers; 
and the whole piece exhibits the defects, without 
the genius, of the poet. 


851 
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16. -alii per Caspia clustara 

Armeniasque nives, inopino tramite ducti 

Invadunt Orientis opes: jam pascua fu- 

mant 

Gappadocum, volucrumque parens Ar- 
gscus cquorum. 

Jam rubet altus Haiys, nee se defendit 
iniquo 

Monte Gilix; Syriac tractus vastantur 
amocni; 

Assuetumque choris, et laeti plebe ca- 
norum, 

Pfoterit imbellem sonipes hostilis Oron- 
tem. 

Claudian, in Rufin. 1 . ii. 28-35. 
See likewise, in Eutrop. 1 . i. 243-251, and the 
strong description of Jerom, who wrote from his 
feelings, tom. i. p. 26, ad Hcliodor. p. 200, ad 
Ocean, [p. 342 and 460 ed. Vallars.]. Philostor- 
gius (1. ix. c. 8 [17]) mentions this irruption. 

17. [Basic and Cursic are not cities, but the 
names of the two commanders of the bands of 
Huns who invaded Persia.] 

18. See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 
64* 65 [ed. Par.; p. 198-201, cd. Bonn]. 

19. Priscus, p. 331. His history contained a 
copious and elegant account of the war (Evagrius, 
1. i. c. 17); but the extracts which relate to the em¬ 
bassies are the only parts that have reached our 
times. The original work was accessible, however, 
to the writers from whom we borrow our imper¬ 
fect knowledge, Jornandes, Theophanes, Count 
Marcellinus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the 
Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle. M. de Buat 
(Hist, des Peoples de PEurope, tom. vii. c. xv.) has 
examined the cause, the circumstances, and the 
duration of this war; and will not allow it to extend 
beyond the year four hundred an<J forty-four. 

20. Procopius, de i€idiiiciis, 1 . iv. c. 5 [tom. iii. 
p. 286, cd. Bonn]. These fortresses were afterwards 
restored, strengthened, and enlarged by the em¬ 
peror Justinian; but they were soon destroyed by 
the Abares, who succeeded to the power and pos¬ 
sessions of the Huns. 

21. Septuagintacivitates (says Prosper-Tyro) dc- 
prsedatione vastatac. The language of Count Mar¬ 
cellinus is still more forcible. Pene totara Europam, 
invasis excisisque civitatibus atque castcllis, conrasiL 

22. Tillemont (Hist, des Empercurs, tom. vi. p. 
106, 107) has paid great attention to this mem¬ 
orable earthqu^e, which was felt as far from Con¬ 
stantinople as Antioch and Alexandria, and is 
celebrated by all the ecclesiastical writers. In the 
hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an 
engine of admirable effect. 

23. He represented to the emperor of the Mo¬ 
guls that the four provinces (Petchdi, Chantong, 
Chansi, and Leaotong) which he already possessed 
might annually produce, under a mild administra¬ 
tion, 500,000 ounces of silver, 400,000 measures d 
rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. Gaubil, Hist, de la 
Dynastic des Mongous, p. 58, 59. Yelutchousay 


(such was the name of the mandarin) was a wise 
and virtuous minister, who saved his country and 
civilised the conquerors. See p. 102, 103. 

24. Particular instances would be endless; but 
the curious reader may consult the Life of Gengis- 
can, by Petit dc la Croix, the Histoire des Mongous, 
and the fifteenth book of the History of the Huns. 

25. At Maru, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at 
Neisabour, 1,747,000. D’Herbclot, Bibiioth^ue 
Orientale, p. 380, 381. I use the orthography of 
D’Anville's maps. It must, however, be allowed, 
that the Persians were disposed to exaggerate their 
losses, and the Moguls to magnify their exploits. 

26. Cherefeddin Ali, his servile panegyrist, would 
afford us many horrid examples. In his camp be¬ 
fore Delhi, Timur massacred 100,000 Indian pris¬ 
oners, who had smiled when the army of their 
countrymen appeared in sight (Hist, de Timur 
Bee, tom. iii. p. 90). 'I'he people of Ispahan sup¬ 
plied 70,000 human skulls for the structure of sev¬ 
eral lofty towers (id. tom. i. p. 434). A similar tax 
was levied on the revolt of Bagdad (tom. iii. p. 
370); and the exact account, which Cherefeddin 
was not able to procure from the proper ofRcers, is 
stated by another historian (Ahmed Arabsiada, 
tom. ii. p. 175, vers. Manger) at 90,000 heads. 

27. The ancients, Jornandes, Priscus, etc., are 
ignorant of this epithet. The modern Hungarians 
have imagined that it was applied, by a hermit of 
Gaul, to Attila, who was pleased to insert it among 
the titles of his royal dignity. Mascou, ix. 23, and 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 143. 

28. 'Fhe missionaries of St. Chrysostom had con¬ 
verted great numbers of the Scythians, who dwelt 
beyond the Danube in tents and waggons. I'heo- 
dorct, 1 . V. c. 31; Phutius, p. 1517 [p. 508 b, ed. 
Bekk.]. The Mahometans, the Nestorians, and the 
Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of 
gaining the sons and grandsons of Zingis, who 
treated the rival missionaries with impartial favour. 

29. I’lic Germans, who exterminated Varus and 
his legions, had been particularly offended with 
the Roman laws and lawyers. One of the bar¬ 
barians, after the effectual precautions of cutting 
out the tongue of an advocate, and sewing up his 
mouth, observed with much satisfaction that the 
viper could no longer hiss. I'lorus, iv. 12. 

30. Priscus, p. 59 [p. 190, cd. ]^nn]. It should 
seem that the Huns preferred the Gothic and 
Latin languages to their own, which was probably 
a harsh and barren idiom. 

31. Philip dc Cominca, in his admirable pictuiv 
of the last moments of Lewis XL (M6moircs, 1 . vi. 
c. 12), represents tht insolence of his physician, 
who, in five months, txtorted 54,000 crowns and a 
rich bishopric from the stern avaricious tyrant. 

32. Priscus (p. 61 194, ed. Bonn]) extols the 

equity of the Roman laws, which protected the 
life of a slave. Occidere solent (says Tacitus of the 
Germans) non discipline et servitate, sed impetu 
et ire, ut inimicum, nisi qu6d impune. De Moribus 
Germ. c. 25. The Hcruli, who were the subjects of 
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Attila, claimed and exercised the power of life and 
death over their slaves. See a remarkable instance 
in the second book of Agathias. 

33. See the whole conversation in Priscus, p. 59- 
62 [p. 189-197, ed. Bonn]. 

34. Nova itenim Orient! assurgitruina. . .quum 
nulla ab Occidentalibus ferrentur auxilia. Pros- 
per-Tyro composed his Chronicle in the West; and 
his oi»ervation implies a censure. 

35. According to the description, or rather in¬ 
vective, of Chrysostom, an auction of Byzantine 
luxury must have been very productive. Every 
wealthy house possessed a semicircular table of 
massy silver, such as two men could scarcely lift; a 
vase of solid gold of the weight of forty poun^; 
cups, dishes, of the same metal, etc. 

36. The articles of the treaty, expressed without 
much order or precision, may be found in Priscus 
(P- 34 * 35 * 36* 37 . 53 * etc. [cd. Par.; p. 142-148, 
178, etc., ed. Bonn]). Count Marcellinus dispenses 
some comfort by observing—i. That Attila him¬ 
self solicited the peace and presents which he had 
formerly refused; and, 2. That^ about the same 
time, the ambassadors of India presented a fine 
large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 

37. Priscus, p. 35, 36 [p. 143, 144, cd. Bonn]. 
Among the hundred and eighty-two forts or castles 
of Tiii ace enumerated by Procopius (de iEdiheiis, 
1 . iv. c. xi. tom. ii. p. 92, edit. Paris [tom. iii. p. 
306, cd. Bonn]), there is one of the name of £jf- 
montouy whose position is doubtfully marked, in the 
neighbourhood of Anchialus and the Euxinc Sea. 
The name and walls of Azimuntium might subsist 
till the reign of Justinian; but the race of its brave 
defenders had been carefully extirpated by the 
jealousy of the Roman princes. 

38. The peevish dispute of St. jerom and St. 
Augustin, who laboured by different expedients 
to reconcile the seeming quarrel of the two apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solution of 
an imp>ortdnt question (Middleton's Works, vol. ii. 
p. 5“io), which has been frequently agitated by 
catholic and protestant divines, and even by law¬ 
yers and philosophers of every age. 

39. Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Gran¬ 
deur, etc., c. xix.) has delineated, with a bold and 
easy pencil, some of the most striking circumstances 
of the pride of Attila and the di.sgrace of the Ro¬ 
mans. He deserves the praise of having read the 
Fragments of Priscus, which have been too much 
disregarded. 

40. See Priscus, p. 69, 71, 72, etc. [p. 208, 213, 
cd. Bonn]. I would fain believe that this adven¬ 
turer was afterwards crucified by the order of 
Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable praetKes; but 
Priscus (p. 57 [p. 185, 186, cd. Bonn]) has too 
plainly distinguished two persons of the name of 
Constantius, who, from the similar events of their 
lives, might have been easily confounded. 

41. In the Persian treaty, concluded in the year 
422, the wise and eloquent Maximin had been the 
assessor of Ardaburius (Socrates, 1 . vii. c. 2o). 


When Marcian ascended the throne, the office of 
Great Chamberlain was bestowed on Maximin, 
who is ranked in a public edict among the four 
principal ministers of state (Novell, ad Calc. Cod. 
Theod. p. 31 [tit. ii.]). He executed a civil and 
military commission in the eastern provinces; and 
his death was lamented by the savages of ^Ethiopia, 
whose incursions he had repressed. See Priscus, p. 
4^» 4 * [p- * 53 * * 54 * ed. Bonn]. 

42. Priscus was a native of Panium in Thrace, 
and deserved by his eloquence an honourable 
place among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine 
history, which related to his own times, was com¬ 
prised in seven books. See Fabricius Biblioth. 
Grace, tom. vi. p. 235, 236. Notwithstanding the 
charitable judgment of the critics, 1 suspect that 
Priscus was a Pagan. 

43. The Huns themselves still continued to de¬ 
spise the labours of agriculture: they abused the 
privilege of a victorious nation; and the Goths, 
their industrious subjects, who cultivated the earth 
dreaded their neighbourhood, like that of so many 
ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 45 [p. 163, cd. Bonn]). 
In tlv> same manner the Sarts and Tadgics provide 
for their own subsistence, and for that of the Usbec 
Tartars, their lazy and rapacious sovereigns. See 
Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423, 455, 
etc. 

44. It is evident that Priscus passed the Danube 
and the Theiss, and that he did not reach the foot 
of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay, and Jaz- 
berin are situate in the plains circumscribed by 
this definition. M. de Buat (Histoire des Peoples, 
etc., tom. vii. p. 461) has chosen Tokay; Otro- 
kosci (p. r8o, apud Mascou, ix. 23), a learned 
Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place 
about thirty-six miles westward of Buda and the 
Danube. 

45. I'he royal village of Attila may be compared 
to the r-ity of Karacorum, the residence of the suc¬ 
cessors v>l Zingis, which, though it appears to have 
been a rnore stable habitation, did not equal the 
size or splendour of the town and abbey of St. 
Derys in the 13th century (see Rubruquis, in the 
Histoire Generale dt*s Voyages, tom. vii. p. 286). 
The camp of Aurengzebc, as it is so agreeably de¬ 
scribed by Bernier (tom. ii. p. 217-235), blended 
the manners of Scythia with the magnificence and 
luxurv of Hindostan. 

46. When the Moguls displayed the spoils of 
Asia in the diet of Toncal, the throne of Zingis was 
still covered with the original black felt carpet on 
which he had been seated when he was raised to 
the command of his warlike countrymen. Sec Vic 
de Gcngiscan, 1 . iv. c. 9. 

47. If we may believe Plutarch (in Demetrius, 
tom. V. p. 24), it was the custom of the Scythians, 
when they indulged in the pleasures of the table, 
to awaken their languid courage by the martial 
harmony of twanging their bow-strings. 

48. The curious narrative of this embassy, which 
required few observations, and was not susceptible 
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of any oollaleral evidence, may be found in Priscui, 
p. 49-70 [ed. Par.; p. 170-909, ed. Bonn]. But I 
have not confined myself to the same order; and I 
had previously extracted the historical circum¬ 
stances, which were less intimately connected 
with the journey and business of the Roman am¬ 
bassadors. 

49. M. de Tillemont has very properly gpven the 
succession of chamberlains who reigned in the 
name of Theodosius. Chrysaphius was the last, 
and, according to the unanimous evidence of his¬ 
tory, the worst of these favourites (see Hist, des 
Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 117-119; M6m. Eccl^. 
tom. XV. p. 438). His partiality for his godfather, 
the heresiarch Eutyches, engaged him to persecute 
the orthodox party. 

5a This secret conspiracy, and its important 
consequences, may be traced in the fragments of 
Friscus, p. 37, 38, 39, 54, 70, 71, 7a [p. 146-150, 
180, 910-214, ed. Bonn]. The chronology of that 
historian is not fixed by any precise date; but the 
series of negotiations between Attila and the East¬ 


ern empire must be included within the three or 
four years which are terminated, A.Da 450, by the 
death of Theodosius. 

51. Theodorus the Reader (see Vales. Hist. £c* 
clcs. tom. iii. p. 563) and the Paschal Chronicle 
mention the fall without specifying the injury; but 
the consequence was so likely to happen, and so 
unlikely to be invented, that we may safely give 
credit to Nicephorus Gallistus, a Greek of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

59. Pulcheriae nutfi (says Count Marcellinus) 
sufl cum avaritifl interemptus est. She abandoned 
the eunuch to the pious revenge of a son whose 
father had suffered at his instigation. 

53. Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4 [tom. i. 
p. 395, sqq, ed. Bonn]; Evagrius, L ii. c. i; The- 
ophancs, p. 90, 91 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 161-164, 
ed. Bonn]; Novell, ad Calccm God. Theod. tom. 
vL p. 30. The praises which St. Leo and the cath¬ 
olics have bestowed on Marcian are diligently 
transcribed by Baronius, as an encouragement for 
future princes. 


Chapter XXXV 


1. Sec Priscus, p. 39, 79 [p. 913, 214, ed. Bonn]. 

9. The Alexandrian or Paschal Chronicle, which 
introduces this haughty message during the life¬ 
time of Theodosius, may have anticipated the 
date; but the dull annalist was incapable of in¬ 
venting the original and genuine style of Attila. 

3. The second book of the Histoire Critique de 
I’Etablissemcnt de la Monarchie Fran^oise, tom. 
L p. 189-424, throws great light on the state of 
Gaul when it was invaded by Attila; but the in¬ 
genious author, the Abb6 Dubos,. too often be¬ 
wilders himself in system and conjecture. 

4. Victor Vitensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 
6, p. 8, edit. Ruinart) calls him, acer consilio et 
strenuus in bello: but his courage, when he be¬ 
came unfortunate, was censured as desperate rash¬ 
ness; and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epi¬ 
thet of praceps (Sidon. Apollinar. Carmen ix. 981). 
His adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, are faintly marked in the Chron¬ 
icles of Marcellinus and Idatius. In his distress he 
was always followed by a numerous train; since he 
could ravage the Hellespont and Propontis and 
seize the city of Barcelona. 

5. Reipublicse Romanse singulariter natus, qui 
superbiam Suevorum, Francorumque barbariem 
immensis coedibus servire Imperio Romano co- 
egisset. Jomandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, p. 
660. 

6. This portrait is drawn by Renatus Profuturus 
Frigeridus, a contemporary historian, known only 
by some extracts which are preserved by Gregory 
of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 8, in tom. ii. p. 163). It was prob¬ 
ably the duty, or at least the interest, of Renatus, 
to nu^gnify the virtues of Afitius; but he would 


have shown more dexterity if he had not insisted 
on his patient forgimng disposition. 

7. 1 'he embassy consisted of Count Romulus; 
of Promotus, president of Noricum; and of Ro- 
manus, the military duke. 1‘hcy were accompanied 
by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Petovio, in the 
same province, and father of Orestes, who had 
married the daughter of Count Romulus. See 
Priscus, p. 57, 65 [p.^185, 198, ed. Bonn]. Cassio- 
dorus (Variar. i. 4) mentions another embassy 
which was executed by his father and Carpilio, the 
son of Aetius; and, as Attila was no more, he could 
safely boast of their manly, intrepid behaviour in 
his presence. 

8. Deserta Valentinas urbis rura Alanis parti- 
enda traduntur. Prosper. Tyronis Chron. in His- 
toriens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A few lines after¬ 
wards, Prosper observes that lands in the ulterior 
Gaul were assigned to the Alani. Without admit¬ 
ting the correction of Dubos (tom. i. p. 300), the 
reasonable supposition of two colonics or garrisons 
of Alani will confirm his arguments and remove 
his objections. 

9. Sec I^ospcr, Tyto, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. 
Avit. 246) complainA in the name of Auvergne, 
his native country— 1 

Litorius Scythic^ equites tunc forte, subacto 
Celsus Aremoried, Geticum rapiebat in agmen 
Per terras, Arveme, tuas: qui proxima quaeque 
Discursu, fiammb, ferro, feritate, rapinis, 
Dclebant; pacis fallcntes nomen inane. 
Another poet, PauliilUs of Perigord, confirms the 
complaint: 

Nam socium vix ferre queas, qui durior hoste. 

See Dubos, tom. i. p. 33a 
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la Theodoric II.» the son of Theodoric I.» de- 
darcs to Avitus his resolution of repairing, or ex¬ 
piating, the fault which his grandfather had com¬ 
mitted. 

Quse ffojfer, peccavit ams^ quern fuscat id 
unum, 

Quod te, Roma, capit. 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 505. 
This character, applicable only to the great Alaric, 
establishes the genealogy of the Gothic kings, 
which has hitherto been unnoticed. 

11. The name of Sapaudta, the origin of Savoy^ is 
first mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus [ 1 . xv. 
c. 11]; and two xnilitary posts are ascertained by 
the Notitia within the limits of that province; a 
cohort was stationed at Grenoble in Dauphin^; 
and Ebredunum, or Iverdun, sheltered a fleet of 
small vessels which commanded the lake of Neuf- 
chfttel. See Valesius, Notit. Gailiarum, p. 503. 
D’Anviile, Notice de I’Ancienne Gaule, p. 284, 
579 - 

12. Salvian has attempted to explain the moral 
government of the Deity; a task which may be 
readily performed by supposing that the calamities 
of the wicked arc judgments^ and those of the right¬ 
eous, trials. 

13. -Capto terrarum damna patcbant 

T,itorio‘ in Rhodanum proprios produ- 
cere fines, 

Theudoridae fixura; ncc erat pugnare nc- 
cesse, 

Sed migrare Getis. Rabidam trux asperat 
iram 

Victor; qu6d sensit Scythicum sub mneni- 
bus hostem 

Imputat, ct nihil cst gravius, si forsitan 
unquam 

Vinccre contingat, trepido. 

Pancgyr. Avit. 300, etc. 

Sidonius then proceeds, according to the duty of a 
panegyrist, to transfer the whole merit from .\Mius 
to his minister Avitus. 

14. Theodoric II, revered, in the person of .\vi- 
tus, the character of his preceptor. 

-Mihi Romula dudum 

Per te jura placcnt; parvumquc ediscere jussit 
Ad tua verba pater, docili quo prisca Maronts 
Carmine molliret Scythicos mihi pagina 
mores. 

Sidon. Panegyric. Avit. 495, etc. 

15. Our authorities for the reign of Theodoric I. 
are, Jornandcs de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, 36, and the 
Chronicles of Idatius and the two Prospers, in¬ 
serted in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 612- 
640. To these we may add Salvian de Gubema- 
tione Dei, L vii. p. 243, 244, 245, and the Pane¬ 
gyric of Avitus by Sidonius. 

16. Reges Crinitos [super] se creavisse de prim&, 
et ut ita dicam, nobiliori suonim familiH (Greg. 
Turon. 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 166, of the second volume of 
the Historians of France). Gregory himself does 
not mention the Merovingian name, which may be 


traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh 
century, as the distinctive appellation of the royal 
family, and even of the French monarchy. An in¬ 
genious critic has deduced the Merovingians firom 
the great Maroboduus; and he has clearly proved 
that the prince who gave his name to the first race 
was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See 
M6molres de 1 ’Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xx. 
P- 5 *“ 90 i tom. XXX. p. 557-587. 

17. This German custom, which may be traced 
from Tacitus to Gregory of Tours, was at length 
adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. Frqm 
a MS. of the tenth century, Montfaucon has de¬ 
lineated the representation of a similar ceremony, 
which the ignorance of the age had applied to king 
David. See Monumens de la Monarchie Fran^oise, 
tom. i. Discours Pr^liminaire. 

18. Caesarics prolixa . . . crinium flagcllis per 
terga dismissis, etc. See the Preface to the third 
volume of the Historians of France and the Abb6 
Le Bceuf (Dissertat. tom. iii. p. 47-79). This pe¬ 
culiar fashion of the Merovingians has been re¬ 
marked by natives and strangers; by Priscus (tom. 
i. p. 608 [p. 152, cd. Bonn]), by Agathias (tom. ii. 
p. 49 il i. c. 3, p. 19, cd. Bonn]), and by Gregory 
of Tours ( 1 . iii. 18, vi. 24, viii. 10, tom. ii. p. 196, 
278, 316). 

19. Sec an original picture of the figure, dress, 
arms, and temper of the ancient Franks, in Sidon¬ 
ius Apollinaris (Panegyr., Majorian. 238-254); 
and such pictures, though coarsely drawn, have a 
real and intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist, de la 
Milicc Fran^oise, tom. L p. 2-7) has illustrated the 
description. 

20. Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. i. p. 271, 
272. Some geographers have placed Dispargum on 
the German side of the Rhine. See a note of the 
Benedictine Editors to the Historians of France, 
tom. ii. p. 166. 

21. The Carbonarian wood was that part of the 
great loiest of the Ardennes which lay between the 
Escaut, or Scheldt, and the Meuse. Vales. Notit. 
Gall. p. 126. 

22. Gregor. Turon, L ii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 166, 
167; Fredcgar. Epitom. c. 9, p. 395; Gesta Reg. 
Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. 544; Vit. St. Rcmig. ab 
Hincmar, in tom. iii. p. 373. 

23. -Francos quA Cloio patentes 

Atrebatum terras pcrvascrat. 

Panegyr. Majorian. 212. 

The precise spot was a town or village called Vicus 
Helena; and both the name and the place are dis¬ 
covered by modem geographers at Lens. Sec Vales. 
Notit. GaiL p. 246. Longuerue, Description de la 
France, tom. li. p. 88. 

24. See a vague account of the action in Si¬ 
donius, Panegyr. Majorian. 212-230. The French 
critics, impatient to establish their monarchy in 
Gaul, have drawn a strong argument from the si¬ 
lence of Sidonius, who dares not insinuate that the 
vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the 
Rhine. Dubos, tom. i. p. 322. 
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25. Salvian (de Gubemat. Dd. 1 . vi.) has ex¬ 
pressed, in vague and declamatory language, the 
misfortunes of these three cities, which are dis¬ 
tinctly ascertained by the learned Mascou, Hist, 
of the Ancient Germans, ix. 21. 

a6. PHscus in relating the contest does not name 
the two brothers; the second of whom he had seen 
at Rome, a beardless youth, with long flowing hair 
(Historians of France, tom. i. p. 607, 608 [p. 152, 
Bonn]). The Ben^ictine Editors are inclined 
to believe that they were the sons of some unknown 
king of the Franks who reigned on the banks of the 
Neckar; but the arguments of M. dc Foncemagne 
(M6m. de rAcad6mie, tom. viii. p. 464) seem to 
prove that the succession of Clodion was disputed 
by his two sons, and that the younger was Mero- 
veus, the father of Childeric. 

27. Under the Merovingian race the throne was 
hereditary; but all the sons of the deceased mon¬ 
arch were equally entitled to their share of his 
treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of 
M. de Foncemagne, in the sixth and eighth vol¬ 
umes of the M^moires de 1 * Academic. 

28. A medal is still extant which exhibits the 
pleasing countenance of Honoria, with the title of 
Augusta; and on the reverse, the improper legend 
of Salus Reipublua round the monogram of Christ. 
See Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 67, 73. 

29. See Priscus, p. 39,40 [p. 151, 152, cd. Bonn]. 
It might be fairly alleged that, if females could 
succeed to the throne, Valentinian himself, who 
had married the daughter and heiress of the 
younger Theodosius, would have asserted her right 
to the Eastern empire. 

30. The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly 
related by Jomandcs, dc Succcssione Regn. c. 97, 
and de Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674; and in the Chron¬ 
icles of Prosper and Marcellinus; but they cannot 
be made consist^pt or probable, unless we sepa¬ 
rate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigue 
with Eugenius ancf her invitation of Attila. 

31. Exegeras mihi, ut promitterem tibi Attilae 
bellum stylo me posteris intimaturum... cceperam 
scribere, sed operis airepti fosce perspecto, tsduit 
inchoasse. Sidon. Apoll. 1 . viii. Epist. 15, p. 246. 

32. -Subito cum lupta tumultu 

Barbarics totas in te transfuderat Arctos, 

Gallia. Pugnacem Rugum comitante Ge- 
lono, 

Gepida trux sequitur; Scyrum Burgundio 
cogit: 

Chunus, Bcllonotus, Neurus, Basterna, 
Toringus, 

Bructerus, ulvosi vel quern Nicer abluit 
und& 

Plrorumpit Franctu. Cecidit cito secta 
bipenni 

Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit 
alno. 

Et jam terrificis diffuderat Attila turmis 

In campoB, se, Belga, tuos. 

Panegyr. Avit. 319, etc. 


33. The most authentic and circumstantial ac¬ 
count of this war is contained in Jornandes (de 
Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672), who has 
sometimes abridged, and sometimes transcribed, 
the larger history of Cassiodorus. Jornandes, a 
quotation which it would be superfluous to repeat, 
may be corrected and illustrated by Gregory oi 
Tours, 1 . ii. c. 5,6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, 
Isidore, and the two Prospers. All the ancient 
testimonies are collected and inserted in the His¬ 
torians of France; but the reader should be cau¬ 
tioned against a supposed extract from the Chron¬ 
icle of Idatius (among the fragments of Frede- 
garius, tom. ii. p. 462}, which often contradicts 
the genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 

34. The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, 
as they are obliged to connect their fables with the 
real history of their own times. See the Lives of St. 
Lupus, St. Anianus, the bishops of Metz, Ste. 
Genevieve, etc., in the Historians of France, tom. 
i. p. 644, 645, 649, tom. iii. p. 369. 

35. The scepticism of the Count dc Buat (Hist, 
dcs Peoples, tom. vii. p. 539, 540) cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with any principles of reason or criticism. Is 
not Gregory of Tours precise and positive in his 
account of the destruction of Metz? At the dis¬ 
tance of no more than an hundred years could he 
be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of the 
fate of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, 
the kings of Australia? The learned Count, who 
seems to have undertaken the apology of Attila 
and the barbarians, appeals to the false Idatius, 
parcens civitatibus Germania* et Galliae, and for¬ 
gets that the true Idatius had explicitly aflirmed, 
plurim«T civitates effracta^ among which he enu¬ 
merates Metz. 

36. -V^ix liquerat Alpes 

Aetius, tenue, et rarum sine milite ducens 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male crcdulus 

agmen 

Incassum propriis praesumens adfore 
castris. 

Panegyr. Avit. 328, etc. 

37. The policy of Attila, of Aetius, and of the 
Visigoths, is imperfectly described in the Panegyric 
of Avitus and the thirty-sixth chapter of Jornandes. 
The poet and the historian were both biased by 
personal or national prejudices. 'I'hc former exalts 
the merit and importance of Avitus; orbis, Avite, 
salus, etc.! The latter is anxious to show the Goths 
in the most favourable light. Yet their agreement, 
when they are fairly foterpreted, is a proof of their 
veracity. 

38. The review of the army of A6tius is made by 
Jomandcs, c. 36, p. ^64, edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23, 
of the Historians of France, with the notes of the 
Benedictine editor. The L^ii were a promiscuous 
race of barbarians, bom or naturalised in Gaul; 
and the Riparii, or Ripuarii, derived their name 
from their posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Moselle; the Armoricans possessed 
the independent cities between the Seine and the 
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Loire. A colony of Saxons had been planted in the 
diocese of Bayeux; the Butguniians were settled in 
Savoy; and the Breones were a warlike tribe of 
Rhaetians, to the cast of the lake of Constance. 

39. Aurelianensis urbis obsidio, oppugnatio, ir- 
ruptio, nec direptio. Sidon. Apollin. L viii. Epist. 
15, p. 246. The preservation of Orleans might 
easily be turned into a miracle, obtained and fore¬ 
told by the holy bishop. 

40. The common editions read xgm; but there is 
some authority of manuscripts (and almost any 
authority is sufficient) for the more reasonable 
number of xvm. 

41. Ghilons, or Duro-Gatalaunum, afterwards 
Cataiauntf had formerly made a part of the terri¬ 
tory of Rheims, from whence it is distant only 
twenty-seven miles. Sec Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 136; 
D’Anville, Notice de TAncienne Gaule, p. 212, 
279 - 

42. The name of Campania, or Champagne, is 
frequently mentioned by Gregory of Tours; and 
that great province, of which Rheims was the cap¬ 
ital, obeyed the command of a duke. Vales. Notit. 
p. 120-123. 

43. I am sensible that these military orations are 
usually composed by the historian; yet the old 
Ostrogoths, who had served under Attila, might 
repeat his discourse to Cassiodorus; the ideas, and 
even the expressions, have an original Scythian 
cast; and I doubt whether an Italian of the sixth 
century would have thought of the hujus certa- 
minis gaudta, 

44. The expressions of Jornandes, or rather of 
Cassiodorus, are extremely strong. Bcllum atrox, 
multiplex, imniane, pertinax, cui simile nullc us- 
quam narrat antiquitas: ubi talia gesta referuntur, 
ut nihil esset quod in vit 4 su& conspiccre potuisset 
egregius, qui hujus miraculi privarctur aspectii 
[c. 40, p. 668], Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 
392, 393) attempts to reconcile the 162,000 of Jor¬ 
nandes with the 300,000 of Idatius and Isidore, by 
supposing that the larger number included the 
total destruction of the war, the eflects of disease, 
the slaughter of the unarmed people, etc. 

45. The Count dc Buat (Hist, des Peuplcs, etc., 
tom. vii. p. 554-573), still depending on the false, 
and again rejecting the true, Idatius, has divided 
the defeat of Attila into two great battles; the for¬ 
mer near Orleans, the latter in Champagne: in the 
one, Theodoric was slain; in the other, he was 
revenged. 

46. Jornandes dc Rebus Geticis, c. 41, p. 671. 
The policy of Actius and the behaviour of Toris- 
mond arc extremely natural; and the patrician, 
according to Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 7, p. *63), 
dismissed the prince of the Franks by suggesting to 
him a similar apprehension. The false Idatius ri¬ 
diculously pretends that Al;tius paid a clandestine 
nocturnal visit to the kings of the Huns and of the 
Visigoths; from each of whom he obtained a bribe 
often thousand pieces of gold as the price of an un¬ 
disturbed retreat. 


47. These cruelties, which are passionately de¬ 
plored by Theodoric, the son of Qovis (Gregory 
of Tours, i. iii. c. 10, p. 190), suit the time and cir¬ 
cumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence 
in Thuringia was long attested by popular tradi¬ 
tion; and he is supposed to have assembled a 
couToultai, or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See 
Mascou, ix. 30, who settles with nice accuracy the 
extent of ancient Thuringia, and derives its name 
firom the Gothic tribe of the ThervingL 

48. Machinis constructis, omnibusque tormcn- 
tonim generibus adhibitis. Jornandes, c. 42, *p. 
673. In the thirteenth century the Moguls batter^ 
the cities of Ghina with large engines constructed 
by the Mahometans or Christians in their service, 
which threw stones from 150 to 300 pounds weight. 
In the defence of their country the Chinese used 
gunpowder, and even bombs, above an hundred 
years before they were known in Europe; yet even 
those celestial, or infernal, arms were insufficient 
to protect a pusillanimous nation. See Gaubil, 
Hist, des Mongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 157, etc. 

49. The same story is told by Jornandes and by 
Procopius (dc Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4, p. 187, 188 
[tom. i. p. 330, ed. Bonn]): nor is it easy to decide 
which is the original. But the Greek historian is 
guilty of an inexcusable mistake in placing the 
siege of Aquileia after the death of Afitius. 

50. Jornandes, about an hundred years after¬ 
wards, affirms that Aquileia was so completely 
ruined, ita ut vix ejus vestigia, ut apparcant, re- 
liquerint. See Jornandes dc Rcb. Geticis, c. 42, p. 
673. Paul. Diacon. 1 . ii. c, 14, p. 785 [Grot. Hist. 
Goth.]. Liutprand, Hist. 1 . iii. c. 2. The name of 
Aquileia was sometimes applied to Forum Julii 
(Cividad del Friuli), the more recent capital of 
the Venetian province. 

51. In describing this war of Attila, a war so 
famous but so imperfectly known, I have taken for 
my guldens two learned Italians who considered the 
subject \>itli some peculiar advantages: Sigonius, 
dc imperio Occidental!, 1 . xiii. in his Works, tom. 
i. p. 495-502; and Muratori, Annali d'ltalia, tom. 
iv. p. 229-236, 8vo edition. 

52. This anecdote may be found under two dif¬ 
ferent articles {tiebib\a¥o» and k6pvkos) of the mis¬ 
cellaneous compilation of Suidas. 

53. Leo respondit, humanfi hoc pictum mand: 
Vidcres hominem dejectum, si pingere 
Leones scirent. 

Appendix ad Phaedrum, Fab. xxv. 
The lion in Phardrus very foolishly appeals from 
pictures to the amphitheatre; and 1 am glad to 
observe that the native taste of La Fontaine ( 1 . iii. 
fable x.) has omitted thb most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 

54. Paul the Deacon (dc Gestb Langobard, 1 . ii. 
c. 14 [«^7.], p. 784) describes the provinces of 
Italy about the end of the eighth century. Venetia 
non solum in paucis insulis quas nunc Venetias di- 
cimus, constat; sed ejus terminus a Pannoniae fini- 
bus usque Adduam fluvium protelatur. The hi»- 
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tory of that provinee till the age of Ouuiemagne 
fomi the first and most interesting part of the Ve« 
rona lUustrata (p. I'-sSB), in which the Marqids 
Sdpio Malfei has shown himself equally capable 
of enlarged views and minute disquisitions. 

53. This emigration is not attested by any con¬ 
temporary evidence; but the fact is proved by the 
event, and the circumstances might be preserved 
by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the 
Isle of Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus Altus, or 
Rialto, where the dty of Venice was afterwards 
built, etc. 

56. The tq[X)graphy and antiquities of the Ve¬ 
netian islands, from Gradus to Clodia, or Ghioggia, 
are accurately stated in the Dissertatio GhQro> 
graphica de Italic Medii i£vi, p. 151-155. 

57. Cassiodor. Variar. 1 . xii. Epist. 24. Maffd 
(Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 340-254) has trans¬ 
lated and explained this curious letter, in the spirit 
of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, 
who considered Venice as the only legitimate off¬ 
spring of the Roman republic. He fixes the date of 
the epistle, and consequently the pra'fecture, of 
Cassiodonis, a.d. 533; and the Marquis’s authority 
has the more weight as he had prepared an edition 
of his works and actually published a dissertation 
on the true orthography of his name. See Osserva- 
zioni Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 290-339. 

58. See, in the second volume of Amelot de la 
Houssaie, Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, a 
translation of the famous Sguitiemo, This book, 
which has been exalted far above its merits, is 
stained in every line with the disingenuous malev¬ 
olence of party: but the principal evidence, gen¬ 
uine and apocryphal, is brought together, and the 
reader will easily choose the fair medium. 

59. Sirmond (Not. ad Sidon, ApolUn. p. 19} 
has published a curious passage from the Chron¬ 
icle of Prosper. Attila, redintegratis viribus, quas 
in Gallia amiserat, 4 [taliam ingredi per Pannonias 
intendit; nihil duce nostro Aiitio secundum prioris 
belli opera prospicientc, etc. He reproaches A^tius 
with neglecting to guard the Alps and with a de¬ 
sign to abandon Italy; but this rash censure may 
at least be counterbalanced by the favourable 
testimonies of Idatius and Isidore. 

60. See the original portraits of Avienus and his 
rival Basilius delineated and contrasted in the 
epistles (i. 9, p. 22) of Sidonius. He had studied the 
characters of the two chiefs of the senate; but he 
anached him^lf to Basilius as the more solid and 
disinterested friend. 

61. The character and priiic 4 >lc 8 of Leo may be 
traced in one hundred and forty-one original 
epistles, which illustrate the ecclesiastical history 
of his long and busy pontificate, from a.d. 440 to 
461. See Dupin, Biblioth^ue Erolisiastique, tom. 
iii. part ii. p. 120-165. 

62. -tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

MineiuSf ct tencrfl praetexit arundine ripas 

• • • • • 

Anne lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 


Fluedbus, et firemitu assurgenar Buiaei 
marino. 

63. The Marquis Maffei (Verona Illustratat 
part i. p. 95, 129, 221, part ii. p. 2, 6) has illus¬ 
trated with taste and leamii^ this interesting 
topography. He places the interview of Attila and 
St. Lto near Ariolica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, 
at the conflux of the lake and river; ascertains the 
villa of Catullus, in the delightful peninsula of 
Sirmio, and discovers the Andes of Virgil in the 
village of Bandcs, precisely situate, qufl se subdu- 
cere coUes incipiunt, where the Veronese hills im¬ 
perceptibly slope down into the plain of Mantua. 

64. Si statim infesto agmine urbem petiissent, 
prande discrimen esset: sed in Venetik quo fere 
tractu Italia mollissima est, ips^ soli coelique cle- 
mcntiH robur elanguit. Ad hoc panis usfi carnisque 
coctae, et dulcedine vini mitigates, etc. This pas¬ 
sage of Florus (iii. 3) is still more applicable to the 
Huns than to the Cimbri, and it may serve as a 
commentary on the celestial plague with which 
Idatius and Isidore have afflicted the troops of 
Attila. 

65. The hbtorian Priscus had positively men¬ 
tioned the effect which this example produced on 
the mind of Attila. Jornandes, c. 42, p. 673. 

66. The picture of Raphael is in the Vatican; 
the basso (or perhaps the alto) relievo of Algardi 
on one of the altars of St. Peter's (see Dubos, Re¬ 
flexions sur la Pofsie et sur la Peinture, tom. i. p. 
519, 520). Baronius (Annal. Ecclcs. a.d. 452, No. 
57> 5B) bravely sustains the truth of the appa¬ 
rition; which is rejected, however, by the most 
learned and pious Catholics. 

67. Attila, ut Priscus historicus refert, extinc- 
tionis suae tempore,'"^ellam lldico nomine, de¬ 
coram valde, sibi [in] matrimonium post innumcr- 
abiles uxores . . . socians. Jornandes, c. 49, p. 
683, 684. He afterwards adds (c. 50, p. 686) Filii 
Attilae, quorum per licentiam libidinis pocne pop- 
ulus fuit. Polygamy has been established among 
the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian 
wives is regulated only by their personal charms: 
and the faded matron prepares, without a mur¬ 
mur, the bed which is destined for her blooming 
rival. But in royal families the daughters of Khans 
communicate to their sons a prior right of inheri¬ 
tance. See Genealogical History, p. 406, 407, 408. 

68. The report of her guilt reached Constanti¬ 
nople, where it obtained a very different name; 
and Marcellinus obs^ves, that the tyrant of Eu¬ 
rope was slain in thg night by the hand and th'e 
knife of a woman. Cqprneille, who has adapted the 
genuine account to (is tragedy, describes the ir¬ 
ruption of blood in ft^y bombast lines, and Attila 
exclaims, with ridicigous fury, 

-S'il ne vqut s*arr£ter {his blood)^ 

(Dit-il) on me payers ce qui m’en va cofiter. 

69. llie curious circumstances of the death and 
funeral of Attila are {related by Jornandes (c. 49, 
p. 683, 684, 685), and were probably transcribed 
from Prisci^ 
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70. See Jomandcs, de Rebus Geticis» c. 50, p. 
685, 686, 687, 688. His distinction of the national 
arms is curious and important. Nam ibi admiran- 
dum reor fuisse spectaculum, ubi cemere erat 
cunctis, pugnantem Gothum ense furentem, Gepi- 
dam in vulnere suorum cuncta tela frangcntem, 
Suevum pedc, Hunnum sagitt& praraumerc, Ala- 
num gravi, Herulum, Icvi, armature, acicm in- 
strucre. I am not precisely informed of the situa- 
ation of the river Netad. 

71. Two modem historians have thrown much 
new light on the ruin and division of the empire 
of Attila—M. de Buat, by his laborious and mi¬ 
nute diligence (tom. viii. p. 3-31, 68-94); and M. 
de Guignes, by his extraordinary knowledge of the 
Chinese language and writers. Sec Hist, des Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 3*5“3I9- 

72. Placidia died at Rome, November 27, a.d. 
450. She was buried at Ravenna, where her sepul¬ 
chre, and even her corpse, seated in a chair of 
cypress-wood, were preserved for ages. The em¬ 
press received many compliments from the ortho¬ 
dox clergy; and St. Peter Chrysologus assured her 
that her zeal for the Trinity had been recompensed 
by an august trinity of children. See 'lillemont. 
Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 240. 

73. Aetium Placidus mactavit semivir amens, is 
the expression of Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 359). 
The poet knew the world, and was not inclined to 
flatter a minister who ha<l injured or disgraced Avi- 
tus and Majorian, the successive heroes of his song. 

74. With regard to the cause and circumstances 
of the deaths of Adtius and Valentinian, our infor¬ 
mation is dark and imperfect, l^ocopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188 [tom. i. p. 327- 
331, cd. Bonn]) is a fabulous writer for the events 
which precede his own memory. His narrative 
must therefore be supplied and corrected by five 
or six Chronicles, none of which were composed 
in Rome or Italy, and which can only express, in 
broken sentences, the popular rumours as they 
were conveyed to Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constan¬ 
tinople, or Alexandria. 
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75. 'Phis interpretation of Vettius, a celebrated 
augur, was quoted by Varro in the xviiith book of 
his Antiquities. Censorinus, de Die Natali, c. 17, 
p. 90, 91, edit. Havercamp. 

76. According to Varro, the twelfth century 
would expire a.d. 447; but the uncertainty of the 
true era of Rome might allow some latitude of an¬ 
ticipation or delay. The poets of the age, Claudian 
(de Hell. Gctico, 265) and Sidonius (in Panegyr. 
Avit. 357), may be admitted as fair witnesses of 
the popular opinion. 

Dune reputant annos, interceptoque volat6 
Vulturis, incidunt properatis ssecula metis. 

Jam prope fata tui bissenas Vulturis alas 
Implebant; scis namque tuos, scis, Roma, 
labores. 

Sec Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. 

p. 340-346. 

77. The 6fth book of Salvian is 6iled with pa¬ 
thetic lamentations and vehement invectives. His 
immoderate freedom serves to prove the weakness, 
as well as the corruption, of the Roman govern¬ 
ment His book was published after the loss of 
Africa (a.d. 439), and before Attila’s war (a.d. 
45 «). 

78. The Bagaudac of Spain, who fought pitched 
battles with the Roman troops, are repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. Salvian has 
described their distress and rebellion in very forci¬ 
ble language. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum 
... nunc ultro repudiatur ac fugitur, ncc vile 
tamen [tanturn] sed ctiam abominabilc poene ha- 
betur . . . £t hinc est ut etiam hi qui ad barbaros 
non confugiunt, barbari tamen essc coguntur, sci¬ 
licet ut est pars magna Hispanorum, ct non minima 
Gallorum . . . Dc Bagaudis nunc mihi sermo est, 
qui per malos judices ct cruentos spoliati, afflicti, 
nccati postquain jas Romanir libertatis amiserant, 
etiam honorem Romani nominis perdiderunt . . . 
Vocaiiuis rcbcllcs, vocamus perditos quos esse 
compulimus criminosos. De Gubemat. Dei, L v. 
p. 158,159. 


Chapter XXXVI 


E. Sidonius Apollinaris composed the thirteenth 
epistle of the second book to refute the pai'adox of 
his friend Serranus, who entertained a singular 
though generous enthusiasm for the deceased em¬ 
peror. This epistle, with some indulgence, may 
claim the praise of an elegant composition; and it 
throws much light on the character of Ma\imus. 

2. Clientum praevia, pedisequa, circumfusa, po- 
pulositas, is the train which Sidonius himself ( 1 . i. 
Epist. 9) assigns to another senator of consular 
rank. 

3. Distcictus ensis cui super impiA 
Cervice pendet, non Sicula dopes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem: 


Non avium citharaeque cantus 
Somnum reducent. 

Horat. Clarm. iii. i. 

Sidonius concludes his letter with the story of 
Damocles, w’hich Cicero (Tusculan. v. 20, 21) had 
so inimitabl> told. 

4. Notwithstanding the evidence of Procopius, 
Evagrius, Idatius, Marcellinus, etc., the learned 
Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. vi. p. 249) doubts 
the reality of this invitation, and observes, with 
great truth, **Non si pu6 dii quzuito sia facile il 
popolo a sognare e spacciar \^i false.’* But his 
argument, from the interval of time and place, is 
extremely feeble. The figs which grew near Car- 
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thage were produced to the senate of Rome on the 
third day. 

5. ... Infidoque tibi Burgundio ductu 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras. 

Sidon. in Panegyr. Avit. 442. 

A remarkable line, which insinuates that Rome 
and Maximus were betrayed by their Burgundian 
mercenaries. 

6. The apparent success of pope Leo may be 
justified by Prosper, and the Historia Miscellan,\ 
but the improbable notion of Baronius (a.d. 455, 
No. 13) that Genseric spared the three apostolical 
churches is not countenanced even by the doubtful 
testimony of the Liber Pontificalis. 

7. The profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt 
the roof of the Capitol, was not universally ap¬ 
proved (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 18); but it was 
far exceeded by the emperor’s, and the external 
gilding of the temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents 
(£2,400,000). The expressions of Claudian and 
Rutilius {luce metalli amula . . ^fastigia astris, and 
conjunduntque vagos delubra micantia msus) manifestly 
prove that this splendid covering was not removed 
either by the Christians or the Goths (see Do- 
natus, Roma Antiqua, 1 . ii. c. 6, p. 125). It should 
seem that the roof of the Capitol was decorated 
with gilt statues, and chariots drawn by four 
horses. 

8. The curious reader may consult the learned 
and accurate treatise of Hadrian Reland, de Spo- 
liis Templi Hierosoiymitani in Arc6 Titiano 
Romae conspicuis, in 12mo. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 
1716. 

9. The vessel which transported the relics of the 
Capitol was the only one of the whole fleet that 
suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sophist, a Pagan 
bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might have 
rejoiced that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the 
sea. 

10. See Victor Vitensis, de Persecut. Vandal. 1 . 
i. c. 8, p. 11, 12, edit. Ruinart. Deogratias gov¬ 
erned the church of Carthage only three years. If 
he had not been privately buried, his corpse would 
have been tom piecemeal by the mad devotion of 
the people. 

11. The general evidence for the death of Max¬ 
imus, and the sack of Rome by the Vandals, is 
comprised in Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 441-450), 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 4, 5, p. 188, 189 
[tom. i. p. 332, ed. Bonn.], and 1 . ii. c. 9, p. 255 
[tom. i. p. 445, sg.f cd. Bonn]), Evagrius ( 1 . ii. c. 7), 
Jornandcs (de Reb. Gcticis, c. 45, p. 677), and the 
Chronicles of Idatius, Prosper, Marcellinus, and 
Theophanes, under the proper year. 

12. The private life and elevation of Avitus 
must be deduced, with becoming suspicion, from 
the panegyric pronounced by Sidonius Apollinaris, 
his subject, and his son-in-law. 

13. After the example of the younger Pliny, Si¬ 
donius ( 1 . ii. Epist. 2) has laboured the florid, pro¬ 
lix, and obscure description of his villa, which bore 
the name {Avitaewn)^ and had been the property. 


of Avitus. The precise situation is not ascertained. 
Consult, however, the notes of Savaron and Sir- 
mond. 

14. Sidonius (1. ii. Epist. 9) has described the 
country life of the Gallic nobles, in a visit which he 
made to his friends, whose estates were in the 
neighbourhood of Nismes. The morning hours 
were spent in the spkmisterium or tennis-court, or 
in the library, which was furnished with Latin 
authors, profane and religious—the former for the 
men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice 
served, at dinner and supper, with hot meat (boiled 
and roast) and wine. During the intermediate 
time, the company slept, took the air on horseback, 
and used the warm bath. 

15. Seventy lines of panegyric (505-575) which 
describe the importunity of Theodoric and of 
Gaul, struggling to overcome the modest reluc¬ 
tance of Avitus, arc blown away by three words of 
an honest historian. Romanum ambisset Imperium 
(Greg. Turon. 1 . ii. c. ii, in tom. ii. p. 168). 

16. Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who was him¬ 
self of the blood-royal of the Goths, acknowledges 
and almost justifies (Hist. Goth. p. 718) the crime 
which their slave Jornandcs had basely dissembled 
(c. 43 . p. 675). 

17. This elaborate description ( 1 . i. £p. ii. p. 
2-7) was dictated by some political motive. It was 
designed for the public eye, and had been shown 
by the friends of Sidonius before it was inserted in 
the collection of his epistles. Ihe first book was 
published separately. Sec 'I'iHemont, M^moircs 
£ccl6s. tom. xvi. p. 264. 

18. I have suppressed, in this portrait of The- 
odoric, several minute circumstances and tech¬ 
nical phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed 
intelligible, to those only who, like the contem¬ 
poraries of Sidonius, had frequented the markets 
where naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dubos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 404). 

19. Videas ibi elegantiam Graecam, abundan- 
tiam Gallicanam; celeritatern Italam; publicam 
pompam, privatam diligentiam, regiam discip- 
linam. 

20. Tunc etiam ego aliquid obsecraturus felic- 
iter vincor, ct mihi tabula peril ut causa salvetur 
[p. 6]. Sidonius of Auvergne was not a subject of 
Theodoric; but he might be compelled to solicit 
cither justice or favour at the court of Toulouse. 

21. Theodoric himself had given a solemn and 
voluntary promise of fidelity, which was under¬ 
stood both in Gaul aSnd Spain:— 

-Roms Slim, te duce. Amicus, 

Principe tc, Miiass. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Avit. 511. 

22. Quaeque siiifi pclagi jactat sc Bracara 

dives. 

Auson. dc Claris Urbibus, p. 245 
[Emerita, ix.]. 

From the design of the king of the Suevi, it is evi¬ 
dent that the navigation from the ports of Gallicia 
to the Mediterranean was known and practised. 
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The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously steered 
along the coast, without daring to lose themselves 
in the Atlantic. 

23. This Suevic war is the most authentic part 
of the Chronicle of Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria 
Flavia, was himself a spectator and a sufierer. Jor- 
nandcs (c. 44, p. 675, 676, 677) has expatiated 
with pleasure on the Gothic victory. 

24. In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging 
to Trajan’s library, among the statues of famous 
writers and orators. Sidon. Apoll. 1. ix. Epist. 16, 
p. 284; Garm. viii. p. 350. 

25. Luxuriose agere volens a senatoribus pro- 
jectus est, is the concise expression of Gregory of 
Tours (1. ii. c. xi. in tom. ii. p. 168). An old Chron¬ 
icle (in tom. ii. p. 649) mentions an indecent jest 
of Avitus, which seems more applicable to Rome 
than to Trdves. 

26. Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 302 [360], etc.) 
praises the royal birth of Ricimer, the lawful heir, 
as he chooses to insinuate, both of the Gothic and 
Sucvic kingdoms. 

27. See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandes (c. 
xliv. p. 67b [c. 45, p. 678]) styles him, with some 
truth, virum egregium, ct penc tunc in Italic ad 
cxcrcitum singularem. 

28. Parcens innocentiac Aviti, is the compas- 
sionaic but contemptuous language of Victor Tun- 
nunensis (in Chron. apud Scaliger Euseb.). In an¬ 
other place he calls him vir totius simplicitatis. 
This commendation is more humble, but it is more 
solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidonius. 

29. He suffered, as it is supposed, in the perse¬ 
cution of Diocletian (nilcmont, M6m. Lccl6s. 
tom. V. p. 279,69b). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar 
votary, has dedicated to the glory of Julian the 
Martyr an entire book (de Gloria Martyrum, 1. ii. 
in Max. Bibliot. Patrum, tom. xi. p. 861-871), in 
which he relates about fifty foolish miracles per¬ 
formed by his relics. 

30. Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. p. 168) is con¬ 
cise, but correct, in the reign of his countryman. 
The words of Idatius, “caret imperio, caret ct 
vita” [Hist, dc France, i. p. 621], seem to imply 
that the death of Avitus was violent; but it must 
have been secret, since Evagrius (1. ii. c. 7) could 
suppose that he died of the plague. 

31. After a modest appeal to the examples of his 
brethren, Virgil and Horace, Sidonius honestly 
confesses the debt, and promises payment:— 

Sic mihi diverse nuper sub hlartc cadenti 
Jussisti placido victor ut cssem animo. 

Serviat ergo libi servati lingua poctar, 
Atque mere vitae laus tua sit pretium. 

Sidon. Apoil. Carm. iv. p. ^:>8. 
Sec Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 448, etc. 

32. The words of Procopius deserve to be tran¬ 
scribed: oDros ydp 6 Maiopli^os ^6/iirai'ras robs iroi- 
irorc *F<atiaUiv fitfiaaiXtuKdras direpatpwv AperJ ird<rn; 
and afterwards, Avijp rA els rods bwiiKdovs pirpeof 
y«yo¥dtt, 0o^pAs Bk rd is robs xaXe/ilous (dc Bell. 
Vandal. 1. L c, 7, p. 194 [tom. i. p. 340 and 342, cd. 


Bonn])—a concise but comprehensive definition 
of royal virtue. 

33. The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons 
before the end of the year 458, while the emperor 
was still consul. It has more art than genius, and 
more labour than art. The ornaments are false or 
trivial; the expression is feeble and prolix; and Si¬ 
donius wants the skill to exhibit the principal 
figure in a strong and distinct light. The private 
life of Majorian occupies about two hundred lines, 

107-305- 

34. She pressed his immediate death, and was 
scarcely satisfied with his disgrace. It should seem 
that Aetius, like Belisarius and Marlborough, was 
governed by his wife, whose fervent piety, though 
it might work miracles (Gregor. Turon. 1. ii c. 7, 
p. 162), was not incompatible with base and san¬ 
guinary counsels. 

35. The Alemanni had passed the Rhaetian 
Alps, and were defeated in the Campi Cantniy or 
Valley ot Bcllinzonc, through which the Ticino 
fiows, in its descent from Mount Adula, to the 
Lago Maggiore (Cluver. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 
100, 'Oi). 'This boasted victory over nine hundred 
barbarians (Panegyr. Majorian. 373, etc.) betrays 
the extreme weakness of Italy. 

3b. Imperatorem me factum, P. C. electionis 
vestrec arbitrio, et foitissimi exercitus ordinatione 
agnoscitc (Novell. Majorian. tit. iii. p. 34, ad Cal- 
cem Cod. 1 hcodos.). Sidonius proclaims the unan¬ 
imous voice of the empire:— 

-Postquam ordine vobis 

Ordo omnis regnum dederat; plebs^ curia, 
miles, 

Et collega simul, [Carm. v.] 386. 

Thb language is ancient and constitutional; and 
we may observe that the clergy were not yet con¬ 
sidered as a distinct order of the state. 

37. Either dilationes, or ddationcs, would afford 
a tolet ihle reading; but there is much more sense 
and spirit in the latter, to which I have therefore 
given tl'»* preference. 

38. Ab extemo hoste et a domestic^ clade liber- 
avin.us: by the latter, Majorian must understand 
the tyranny of Avitus, whose death he consequently 
avowed as a meritorious act. On this occasion Si¬ 
donius is fearful and obscure; he describes the 
twelve Caesars, the nations of Africa, etc., that he 
may escape the dangerous name of Avitus (305- 

369)- 

39. See the whole edict or epistle of Majorian to 
the senate (Novell, tit. iv. p. 34.) Yet the expres¬ 
sion regnum nostrum bears some taint of the age, and 
does not mix kindly with the word respublica, which 
he frcsquently repeats. 

40. See the laws of Majorian (they are only nine 
in number, but very long and various), at the end 
of the Theodosian Code, Novell. 1. iv. p. 32-37. 
Godefroy has not given any commentary on these 
additional pieces. 

41. Fessas provincialium variA atque multiplici 
tributorum cxactione fortunas, et extraordinariis 
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fiscaHum solutionum oneribui attritat» etc. NovelL 
Mi^rian. tit. iv. p. 34. 

4a. The learned Greaves (voL L p. 329, 330, 
331) has found, by a diligent inquiry, that aunt d 
the Antonines weighed one hundred and eighteen, 
and those of the fifth century only sixty-eight Eng¬ 
lish grains. Majorian gives currency to all gold 
coin, excepting only the Galiic solidus^ from its de¬ 
ficiency, not in the weight, but in the standard. 

43. 'llic whole edict (Novell. Majorian. tit. vi. 
p. 35) is curious. *‘Antiquarum eedium dissipatur 
speciosa constructio; et ut [earum] aliquid repa- 
retur, magna diruuntur. Hinc jam occasio nasci- 
tur, ut etiam unusquisque privatum aedificium 
construens, per gratiam judicum . . . praesumere 
de publicis locis neccssaria, et transferre non dubi- 
tet,” etc. With equal zeal, but with less power, 
Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, repeated the 
same complaints (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 326, 
327). If I prosecute this History, I shall not be un¬ 
mindful of the decline and fall of the city of Rome 
—an interesting object, to which my plan was 
originally confined. 

44. The emperor chides the lenity of Rogatian, 
consular of Tuscany, in a style of acrimonius re¬ 
proof, which sounds almost like personal resent¬ 
ment (Novell, tit. ix. p. 37). The law of Majorian 
which punished obstinate widows was soon after¬ 
wards repealed by his successor Severus (NovelL 
Sever, tit. i. p. 37). 

45. Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 385-440. 

46. The review of the army, and passage of the 
Alps, contain the most tolerable passages of the 
Panegyric (470-552). M. de Buat (Hist, des Peo¬ 
ples, etc., tom. viii. p. 49-55) is a more satisfactory 
commentator than cither Savaron or Sirmond. 

47. Td dirXots, ra dk X670if, is the just and 
forcible distinction of Pfiscus (Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 42 [p. 156, ed. Bonn]), in a short fragment 
which throws much light on the history of Majo¬ 
rian. Jomandes has suppressed the defeat and alli¬ 
ance of the Visigoths, which were solemnly pro¬ 
claimed in Gallicia, and arc marked in the Chron¬ 
icle of Idatius. 

48. Florus, 1 . ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the 
poetical fancy that the trees had been transformed 
into ships; and, indeed, the whole transaction, as it 
is relat<^ in the first b<Mk of Polybius, deviates too 
much from the probable course of human events. 

49. Interea duplici texis dum littore classem 
Inferno superoque mari, cadit omnis in 

asquor 

Silva tibi, etc. 

Sidon. Panegyr. Majorian. 

441-461. 

The number of ships, which Priscus fixes at 300, is 
magnified, by an indefinite comparison with the 
fleets of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Augustus. 

50. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 7, p. 194 
[tom. i. p. 341, ed. Bonn]. When Genscric con¬ 
ducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of Car¬ 
thage^ the arms clashed of their own accord. Ma¬ 


jorian had tinged his yellow locks with a black 
colour. 

51. Spoliisque potitus 
Immensis, robur luxfi jam perdidit omne, 
Quo valuit dum pauper erat. 

Panegyr. Majoi'ian. 33a 

He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly as it 
should seem, the vices of his subjects. 

52. He burnt the villages and poisoned the 
springs (Priscus, p. 42 [p. 156, ed. Bonn]). Dubos 
(Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 475) observes tliat the 
magazines which the Moors buried in the earth 
might escape his destructive search. Two or three 
hundred pits are sometimes dug in the same place, 
and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels 
of com. Shaw’s Travels, p. 139. 

53. Idatius, who was safe in Gallicia from the 
power of Ricimer, boldly and honestly declares, 
Vandali per proditores admoniti, etc.: he dis¬ 
sembles, however, the name of the traitor. 

54. Procop. de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 7, p. 194 
[tom. i. p. 342, cd. Bonn]. The testimony of Idatius 
is fair and impartial: “Majorianum de Galliis Ro- 
mam redcuntem, et Romano imperio vcl nomini 
res necessarias ordinantem, Richimer livore per- 
citus, ct tnndorum consilio fultus, fraude interficit 
circumventum” [Sirmondi Op. tom. ii. p. 311]. 
Some read Suevorum, and I am unwilling to efface 
cither of the words, as they express the diflerent 
accomplices who united in the conspiracy against 
Majorian. 

55. See the Epigrams of Ennodius, No. cxxxv. 
inter Sirmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 1903. It is flat and 
obscure; but Ennodius was made bishop of Pavia 
fifty years after the death of Majorian, and his 
praise deserves credit and regard. 

56. Sidonius gives a tedious account ( 1 . i. Epist. 
xi. p. 25-31) of a supper at Arles, to which he was 
invited by Majorian a short lime before his death. 
He had no intention of praising a deceased em¬ 
peror; but a casual disinterested remark, **Subrisit 
Augustus; ut erat, auctoritatc servatk, cum se 
communioni dedisset, joci plenus,” outweighs the 
six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 

57. Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem. 317) dismisses 
him to heaven:— 

Auxerat Augustus naturm lege Severus 
Divorum numerum. 

And an old list of the emperors, composed about 
the time of Justinian, praises his piety, and fixes 
his residence at Romo (Sirmond. Not. ad Sidon, p. 
111,112). 

58. Tillemont, what is always scandalised by the 
virtues of infidels, distributes this advantageous 
portrait of Marccllii|us (which Suidas has pre¬ 
served) to the partial geal of some Pagan historian 
(Hist, des EmpereursAtom. vi. p. 330). 

59. Procopius de Bell. Vandal 1 . i. c. 6, p. 191 
[tom. i. p. 336, ed. Bonn]. In various circumstances 
of the life of Marcelliaus, it is not easy to reconcile 
the Greek historian with the Latin Chronicles of 
the times. 
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66» 1 miiit apply to .^EgidiuB the praises which 
Sidontus (Panegyr. MajorUn. 553) bestows on a 
nameless master-general, who commanded the 
rear-guard of Majorian. Idatius, from public re¬ 
port, commends his Christian piety; and Priscus 
mentions (p. 42 [p. 156, 157, ed. Bonn]) his mili¬ 
tary virtues. 

61. Greg. Turon. L ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. 
The P^e Daniel, whose ideas were superficial and 
modem, has started some objections against the 
story of Childeric (Hist, de France, tom. i. Preface 
Historique, p. Ixxviii. etc.); but they have been 
fairly satisfied by Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 
460-510), and by two authors who disputed the 
prize of the Academy of Soissons (p. 131-177,310- 
339)* With regard to the term of Childeric’s exile, 
it is necessary either to prolong the life of ALgidius 
beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle of 
Idatius, or to correct the text of Gregory, by read¬ 
ing quarto anno, instead of octavo. 

62. The naval war of Gcnseric is described by 
Priscus (Excerpta Legation, p. 42 [p. 157, ed. 
Bonn]), Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 5, p. 
189,190, and c. 22, p. 228 [tom. i. p. 332, sqq.^ and 
p. 399, ed. Bonn]), Victor Vitensis (de Pcrsecut. 
Vandal. 1 . i. c. 17, and Ruinart, p. 467-481), and 
in the th^ee panegyrics of Sidonius, whose chrono¬ 
logical order is absurdly transposed in the editions 
both of Savaron and Sirmond. (Avit. Carm. vii. 
441-451. Majorian. Carm. v. 327 “ 350 j 385 - 440 - 
Anthem. Carm. ii. 348-386.) In one passage the 
poet seems inspired by his subject, and expresses a 
strong idea by a lively image:— 

-Hinc Vandalus hosds 

Urget; et in nostrum numrrosi classe quo- 
tannis 

Militat excidium; conversoque ordine fati 
Torrida Caucaseos infert mihi Byrsa fuiorcs. 

[Carm. ii. 347.] 

63. The poet himself is compelled to acknowl¬ 
edge the distress of Ricimer:— 

Prarterea invictus Ricimer, quern publica fata 
Respiciunt, proprio solus vix Marie repellit 
Piratam per rura vabum. 

[Carm. ii. 352.] 

Italy addresses her complaint to the Tiber; and 
Rome, at the solicitation of the river-god, trans¬ 
ports herself to Constantinople, renounces her 
ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Au¬ 
rora, the goddess of the East. This fabulous ma¬ 
chinery, which the genius of Claudian had used 
and abused, is the constant and miserable resource 
of the muse of Sidonius. 

64. The original authors of the reigns of Mar- 
cian, Leo, and Zeno, arc reduced to some lii*pcr- 
fect fragments, whose deficiencies must be supplied 
from the more recent compilations of Theophancs, 
2 ^nara 8 , and Cedrenus. 

65. St. Pulcheria died a.d. 453, four yem be¬ 
fore her nomipal husband; and her festival is cele¬ 
brated on the lOth of September by the modern 
Greeks: she bequeathed an immense patrimony to 


pious, or at least to ecclesiastical uses. See TiUe- 
mont. M^moires Eccl6s. tom. xv. p. 181-184. 

66. See Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 
185 [tom. i. p. 325, ed. Bonn]. 

67. From this disability of Aspar to ascend the 
throne, it may be inferred that the stain of Heresy 
was perpetual and indelible, while that of Barber- 
ism disappeared in the second generation. 

68. Theophanes, p. 95 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 170, 
ed. Bonn]. This appears to be the first origin rk a 
ceremony which all the Christian princes of the 
world have since adopted; and from which the 
clergy have deduced the most formidable conse¬ 
quences. 

69. Cedrenus (p. 346 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 607, 

ed. Bonn]), who was conversant with the writers 
of better days, has preserved the remarkable words 
of Aspar, BaatXcD, rbv rabrtiv ircpt^c- 

fiXriutvov oO Xpij SiaptOBtaBcu. 

70. The power of the Isaurians agitated the 
Eastern empire in the two succeeding reigns of 
Zeno and Anastasius; but it ended in the destruc¬ 
tion of those barbarians, who maintained their 
fierce u^dcpendence about two hundred and thirty 
years. 

71.-^Tali tu civis ab urbe 

Procopio genitore micas; cui prisca pro- 
pago 

Augustts venit a proavtt. 

The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67-306) then 
proceeds to relate the private life and fortunes of 
the future emperor, with which he must have been 
very imperfectly acquainted. 

72. Sidonius discovers, with tolerable ingenuity, 
that this disappointment added new lustre to the 
virtues of Anthemius (210, etc.), who declined one 
sceptre, and reluctantly accepted another (22, etc.). 

73. The poet again celebrates the unanimity of 
all orders of the state (15-22); and the Chronicle 
of Idatirs mentions the forces which attended his 
march. 

74. Intervene etenim nuptiis Patricii Ricimeris, 
cui filia perennis August! in sp>em publicar sccuri- 
tatis Lopulabatur. The journey of Sidonius from 
Lyons, and the festival of Rome, are described 
with some spirit. L. i. Epist. 5, p. 9-13; Epist. 9, 
p. 21. 

75. Sidonius ( 1 . i. Epist. 9, p. 23, 24) very fairly 
states his motive, his labour, and his reward. “Hie 
ipse Panegyricus, si non judicium, certe eventum, 
boni operis, accepit.” He was made bishop of 
Clermont a.d. 471. Tillemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. 
*vi. p. 75a 

76. The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks 
of the Propontis. In the ninth century, Alexius, the 
son-in-law of the emperor ITicophilus, obtained 
permission to purchase the ground, and ended his 
days in a monastery which he founded on that de¬ 
lightful spot. Ducange, Constantinopolis Chris¬ 
tiana, p. 117, 152. 

77. Papa Hilarius ... apud beatum Petrum 
Apostolum, palam ne id fieret, clar& voce con* 
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ftrinxit, in tantum ut non ea facienda cum inter* 
positicme juramenti idem promitteret Impcrator. 
Gelasius Epistol. ad Andronicum, apud Baron. 
A.D. 467, No. 3. The cardinal observes, with some 
compla^cy, that it was much easier to plant 
heresies at Constantinople than at Rome. 

78. Damascius, in the Life of the philosopher 
Isidore, apud Photium, p. 1040 [p. 340a, ed. 
Bekk.]. Damascius, who lived under Justinian, 
composed another work, consisting of 570 preter¬ 
natural stories of souls, daemons, apparitions, the 
dotage of Platonic Paganism. 

79. In the poetical works of Sidonius, which he 
afterwards condemned ( 1 . ix. Epist. 16, p. 285), 
the fabulous deities are the principal actors. If 
Jerom was scourged by the angels for only reading 
Virgil, the bbhop of Clermont, for such a vile imi¬ 
tation, deserved an additional whipping from the 
Muses. 

80. Ovid (Fast. 1 . ii. 267>452) has given an 
amusing description of the follies of antiquity, 
which still inspired so much respect, that a grave 
magistrate, running naked through the streets, 
was not an object of astonishment or laughter. 

81. See Dionys. Halicarn. 1 . i. [c. 79] p. 25, 65, 
edit. Hudson. The Roman antiquaries, Donatus 
( 1 . ii, c. 18, p. 173, 174) and Nardini (p. 386, 387), 
have laboured to ascertain the true situation of the 
Lupercal. 

82. Baronius published, from the MSS. of the 
Vatican, this epistle of Pope Gelasius (a.d. 496, 
No. 28-45), which is entitled Adversus Andro- 
machum Senatorem, caeterosque Romanos, qui 
Lupercalia secundum morem pristinum colenda 
constitucbant. Gelasius always supfkises that his 
adversaries are nominal Christians, and, that he 
may not yield to them in absurd prejudice, he im¬ 
putes to this harmless festival all the calamities of 
the age. 

83. Itaquc nos tjuibus totius mundi regimen 
commisit superna provisio.... Pius et triumphator 
semper Augustus filius noster Anthemius, licet 
Divina Majestas et nostra creatio pietati ejus ple- 
nam Imperii commucrit, potestatem, etc. .. . 
Such is the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius 
respectfully names Dominus et Pater meus Prin- 
ceps sacratissimus Leo. See Novell, Anthem, tit. ii. 
iii* p* 38, ad calcem Cod. Theod. 

84. The expedition of Heraclius is clouded with 
difficulties (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. 
vi. p. 640), and it requires some dexterity to use 
the circumstances afforded by Theophanes, with¬ 
out injury to the more respectable evidence of 
Procopius. 

85. The march of Cato from Berenice, in the 
province of Cyrene, was much longer than that of 
Heraclius from Tripoli. He passed the deep sand^ 
desert in thirty days, and it was found necessary to 
provide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great 
number of skins filled with water, and several 
Ptyllif who were supposed to possess the art of 
tucking the wounds which had been made by the 


serpents of their native country. See Plutarch in 
Caton. Uticens. [c. 56] tom. iv. p. 275; Strabon. 
Geograph. 1 . xvii. p. 1193 [p. 836, ed. Casaub.]. 

86. The principal sum is clearly expressed by 
Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 6, p. 191 [tom. 
i. p. 335, ed. Bonn}); the smaller constituent parts, 
which Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 
396) has laboriously collected from the Byzantine 
writers, are less certain and less important. The 
historian Malchus laments the public misery (Ex¬ 
cerpt. ex Suida in Corp. Hist. Byzant. p. 58); but 
he is surely unjust when he charges Leo with 
hoarding the treasures which he extorted from the 
people [p. 270, ed. Bonn]. 

87. This promontory is forty miles fi*om Car¬ 
thage (Procop. 1 . i. c. 6, p. 192 [De Bell. Vandal, 
tom. i. p. 377, ed. Bonn]), and twenty leagues from 
Sicily (Shaw*s Travels, p. 89). Scipio landed far¬ 
ther in the bay, at the fair promontory; see the 
animated description of Livy, xxix. 26, 27. 

88. Theophanes (p. 100 [tom. i. p. 179, ed. 
Bonn]) affirms that many ships of the Vandals 
were sunk, llie assertion of Jomandes (de Suc- 
cessione Regn.), that Basiliscus attacked Carthage, 
must be understood in a very qualified sense. 

89. Damascius in Vit. Isidor. apud Phot. p. 
1048 [p. 342, ed. Bekk.]. It will appear, by com¬ 
paring the three short chronicles of the times, that 
Marcellinus had fought near Carthage, and was 
killed in Sicily. 

90. For the African war sec Procopius (de Bell. 
Vandal. 1 . i. c. 6, p. 191, 192, 193 [tom. i. p. 335, 
sqq.^ ed bonn]), Theophanes (p. 99, 100, loi, [ed. 
Par.; tom. i. p. 179 sqq.y ed. Bonn]), Cedrenus (p. 
349, 350 [tom. i. p. 613, ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1 . xiv. p. 50, 51). Montesquieu (Consid¬ 
erations sur la Grandeur, etc., c. xx. tom. iii. p. 
497) has made a judicious observation on the fail¬ 
ure of these great naval armaments. 

91. Jornandcs is our best guide through the 
reigns of 'rheodoric II. and Euric (dc Rebus Gct- 
icis, c. 44, 45, 46, 47, p. 675'68 i). Idatius ends too 
soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the information 
which he might have given on the affairs of Spain. 
The events that relate to Gaul are laboriously il¬ 
lustrated in the third book of the Abb6 Dubos, 
Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 424-620. 

92. See Mariana, Hist. Hispan. tom. i. L v. c. 5, 
p. 162. 

93. An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, 
more especially of Auvergne, is shown by Sidonius; 
who, as a senator and afterwards as a bishop, was 
deeply interested in the fate of his country. Sec 1 . 
V. [vii.] Epist. I, 5, 4 , etc. 

94. Sidonius, 1 . ill. Epist. 3, p. 65-68; Greg. 
Turon. 1. ii. c. 24, in tom. ii. p. 174; Jornandcs, c. 
45 » P* 879. Perhaps Ecdicius was only the son-in- 
law of Avitus, his wife’s son by another husband. 

95. Si nulke a republic^ vires, nulla pracsidia, si 
nullae, quantum rumor cst, Anthemii principis 
opes, statuit, et auctore, nobilitas, seu patriam di- 
mitcre seu capillos (Sidon. 1 . iL Epist. 1. p. 33). 
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The last words (Sirmond, Not. p. 25) may likewise 
denote the clerical tonsure, which was indeed the 
choice of Sidonius himself. 

g6. The history of these Britons may be traced 
in Jomandes (c. 45, p. 678), Sidonius (1. uL Epis- 
tol. 9, p. 73, 74), and Gregory of Tours (1. u. c. 18, 
in tom. ii. p. 170). Sidonius (who styles these mer¬ 
cenary troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, vir- 
tute, numero, contubcrnio, contumaccs) addresses 
their general in a tone of friendship and familiarity. 

97. See Sidonius, 1. i. Epist. 7, p. 15-20, with 
Sirmond*s notes. This letter docs honour to his 
heart as well as to his understanding. The prose of 
Sidonius, however vitiated by a false and affected 
taste, is much superior to his insipid verses. 

98. When the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it 
was appropriated to the use of the civil magistrate; 
and it is still the residence of the Roman senator. 
I'he jewellers, etc., might be allowed to expose 
their precious wares in the porticoes. 

99. Hare ad regem Gothorum, charta videbatur 
emitti paccm cum Graeco Impcratore dissuadens, 
Britannos super Ligcrim sitos inipugnari oportere 
demonstrans, cum Burgundionibus jure gentium 
Gallias dividi dcberc conhrmans. 

100. SenatHsconsultum 1 tberianum (Sirmond, Not. 
p. 17); but that law allowed only ten days between 
the sentence and execution; the remaining twenty 
were added in the reign of Theodosius. 

101. Catilina scculi nostii. Sidonius, 1. ii. Epist. 
I, p. 33; 1. V. Epist. 13, p. 143; 1. vii. Epist. 7, p. 
185. He execrates the crimes and applauds the 
punishment of Scronatus, perhaps with the indig¬ 
nation of a virtuous citizen, ptThaps \\ ith the re¬ 
sentment of a personal enemy. 

102. Ricimcr, under the reign of \nthcmius, de¬ 
feated and slew in battle Beorgor, king of the 
Alani (Jornandes, c. 45, p. 678). His sister had 
married the king of the Burgundians, and he 
maintained an intimate connection with the Suevic 
colony established in Pannonia and Noricum. 

103. Galatam concitatum. Sirmond (in his notes 
to Ennodius [tom. i. p. 659]) applies this appella¬ 
tion to Anthemius himself. The emperor was prob¬ 
ably born in the province of Galatia, whose in¬ 
habitants, the Gallo-Grecians, were supposed to 
unite the vices of a savage and a coirupted people. 

104. Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of 
Pavia (a.d. 467 497; see lillemont, M6m. Eccl6s. 
torn. xvi. p. 788.) His name and actions would have 
been unknown to posterity if Ennodius, one of his 
successors, had not written his Life (Sirmond, 
Opera, tom. i. p. 1647-1692); in which he lepre- 
sents him as one of the greatest characters of the 
age. 

105. Ennodius (p. 1659-1664) has related this 
emb^y of Epiphanius; and his narrative, verbose 
and turgid as it must appear, ilhuitratcs some 
curious passages in the fall of the Western empire. 

106. Priscus Excerpt. lA'gatioii. p. 74 [p. 

cd. Bonn]. Procopius dc Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 6, p. 
191 [tom. i. p. 336, ed. Bonn]. Eudoxia and her 


daughter were restored after the death of Majoriam 
Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (a.d. 464) was 
bestowed as a nuptial present. 

107. The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed 
(notwithstanding the opinion of Pagi) by the du¬ 
ration of his reign. The secret connivance of Leo is 
acknowledged by Theophanes and the Paschal 
Chronicle. We are ignorant of his motives; but in 
this obscure period our ignorance extends to the 
most public and important facts. 

108. Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into 
which Rome was divided by Augustus, only 
the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tiber. 
But, in the fifth century, the Vatican suburb 
formed a considerable city; and in the ecclesiastical 
distribution, which had been recently made by 
Simplicius, the reigning pope, two of the seven 
regions or parishes of Rome depended on the 
church of St. Peter. See Nardini Roma Antica, p. 
67. It would require a tedious dissertation to mark 
the circumstances in which I am inclined to de¬ 
part from the topography of that learned Roman. 

109. Nuper Anthemii et Ricimeris civili furore 
subver a est. Gelasius (in Epist. ad Andromach. 
apud Baron, a.d. 496, No. 42), Sigonius (tom. i. 1. 
xiv. de Occidentali Imperio, p. 542, 543), and 
Muratori (Annali dTtalia tom. iv. p. 31^, 309), 
with the aid of a less imperfect MS. of the Historia 
Miscella, have illustrated this dark and bloody 
transaction. 

110. Such had been the sseva ac deformis urbe 
tot4 facies, when Rome was assaulted and stormed 
by the troops of Vespasian (see Tacit. Hist. iii. 82, 
83); and every cause of mischief had since acquired 
much additional energy. The revolution of ages 
may bring round the same calamities; but ages 
may revolve without producing a Tacitus to de¬ 
scribe them. 

1x1. Sec Ducange, Familiar Byzantin. p. 74, 75. 
Areobiiidus, who appears to have married the 
niece of thf' emperor Justinian, was the eighth de¬ 
scendant i>f the elder Theodosius. 

112. The last revolutions of the Western empire 
are faintly marked in 'Theophanes (p. 102 [tom. i. 
p. 184, cd. Bonn]), Jornandes (c. 45, p. 679), the 
Chronicle of Marccllinus, and the Fragments of an 
anonymous writer, published by Valesius at the 
end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717 [tom. ii. p. 303 sq,y 
ed. BipoP ] If Photius had not been so wretchedly 
concise, we should derive much information from 
the contemporary histories of Malchus and Can- 
didiis. See his Extracts, p. 172-179 [p. 54-56, cd. 
Bekk.]. 

113. Sec Gri g. Turon. 1. ii. c. 28, in tom. ii. p. 
175. Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 613. By the 
murder or death of his two brothers, Gundobald 
acquired the sole possession of the kingdom of 
Burgundy, whose ruin was hastened by their dis¬ 
cord. 

114. Julius Nepos armis pariter summus Au¬ 
gustus ac moribus. Sidonius, 1. v. Ep. 16, p. 146. 
Nepos had given to Ecdicius the title of Patriciaiu 
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which Anthemius had promised, deceworis Ash 
thetxih fldem absolvit. See 1 . viii. Ep. 7, p. afl4 [L 
V. £p. 16, p. 146]. 

115. Epiphanius was sent ambassador from Ne- 
pos to the Visigoths for the purpose of ascertaining 
the fines Impmi Itdiei (Ennodius in Sirmond, tom. 

i. p. 1665-1669). His pathetic discourse concealed 
the disgraceful secret which soon excited the just 
and bitter complaints of the bishop of Clermont. 

116. Malchus, apud Phot. p. 172 [p. 54 b. ed. 
Bekk.]. Ennod. Epigram, Ixxxii, in Sirmond Oper. 
tom. i. p. 1879. Some doubt may however be 
raised on the identity of the emperor and the 
archbishop. 

117. Our knowledge of these mercenaries who 
subverted the Western empire is derived from 
Procopius (de Bell. Gothico. 1 . i. c. i. p. 308 [tom. 

ii. p. 6, ed. Bonn]). The popular ofunion and the 
recent historians represent Odoacer in the false 
light of a stranger and a king, who invaded Italy 
with an army of foreigners, his native subjects. 

118. Orestes, qui eo tempore quando Attila ad 
Italiam venit, se illi junxit, et ejus notarius factus 
fiierat. Anonym. Vales, p. 716 [Amm. Marc, tom* 
ii. p. 303, ed. Bipon.] He is mistaken in the date; 
but we may credit his assertion that the secretary 
of Attila was the father of Augustulus. 

119. See Ennodius (in Vit. Epiphan. Sirmond, 
tom. i. p. 1669, 1670). He adds weight to the nar¬ 
rative of Procopius, though we may doubt whether 
the devil actu^y contrived the siege of Pavia to 
distress the bishop and his flock. 

120. Jomandes, c. 53, 54, p. 692-695. M. de 
Buat (Hist, des Pcuples de TEurope, tom. viii. p. 
221-228) has clearly explained the origin and ad¬ 
ventures of Odoacer. 1 am almost inclined to be¬ 
lieve that he was the same who pillaged Angers, 
and commanded a fleet of Saxonr pirates on the 
ocean. Greg. Ttlron. 1 . ii. c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 170. 

121. Vade ad Itkliam, vade vilissimis nunc pel- 
libus coopertus: sed multis cito plurima largiturus. 
Anonym. Vales, p. 717 [Amm. Marc. ii. p. 305, 
ed. Bipon.]. He quotes the Life of St. Severinus, 
which is extant, and contains much unknown and 
valuable history; it was composed by his disciple 
Eugippius (a.d. 511), thirty years after his death. 
See Tillemont, M6m. Eccl^. tom. xvi. p. 168- 
181. 

122. Theophanes, who calls him a Goth, afiirms 

that he was educated, nursed in Italy 

(p. 102 [tom. L p. 184, ed. Bonn]); and as thii 
strong expression will not bear a literal interpre¬ 
tation, it roust be explained by long service in the 
Imperial guards. 

123. Nomen regis Odoacer assumpsit, cum 
tamen neque purpuri nec regalibus utcretur in- 
signibus. Cassiodor. in Chron. a.d. 476. He seems 
to have assumed the abstract title of a king without 
applying it to any particular nation or country. 

124. Malchus, whose loss excites our regret, has 
fsreserved (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 93 [ed. Par.; p. 
335 » cd. Bonn]) this extraordinary embassy from 


die senate to Zena The anonymotis fragment (p. 
717) and the extract from CSandidus (iqiud Phot, 
p. 176 [p. 55, ed. Bekk.]) are likewise of some use. 

125. The precise year in which the Western em¬ 
pire was extinguish^ is not positively ascertained. 
The vulgar era of a.d. 476 appears to have the sanc¬ 
tion of authentic chronicles. But the two dates as¬ 
signed by Jornandes (c. 46, p. 680) would delay 
that great event to the year 479; and though M. de 
Buat has overlooked his evidence, he produces 
(tom. viii. p. 261-288) many collateral circum¬ 
stances in support of the same opinion. 

126. See his medals in Ducange (Fam. Byzan- 
tin. p. 81), Priscus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 57 [p. 185, 
ed. ^nn]). Maffei (Osservazioni Letterarie, tom. 
ii. p. 314). We may allege a famous and similar 
case. The meanest subjects of the Roman empire 
assumed the illtisirious name of Patridus^ which, by 
the conversion of Ireland, has been communicated 
to a whole nation. 

127. Ingrediens autem Ravennam deposuit Au- 
gustulum de regno, cujus infantiam misertus con¬ 
cessit ei sanguinem; et quia pulcher erat, tamen 
donavit ci reditum sex millia solidos, et misit eum 
intra Campaniam cum parentibus suis libcrc vi- 
vere. Anonym. Vales, p. 716 [Amm. Marc. tom. ii. 
p. 303, cd. Bipon.]. Jornandes says (c. 46, p. 680), 
in Lucullano Campaniac castello exsilii poena dam- 
navit. 

128. See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca 
(Epist. Ixxxvi.). The philosopher might have rec¬ 
ollected that all luxury is relative; and that the 
elder Scipio, whose manners were polished by 
study and conversation, was himself accused of 
that vice by his ruder contemporaries (Livy, xxix. 
J9)- 

129. Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised 
his peritta castrametandt (Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7). 
Phsedrus, who makes its shady walks (lata vindta) 
the scene of an insipid fable (iL 5), has thus de¬ 
scribed the situation:— 

Caesar Tiberius quum petens Ncapolim, 

In Misenensem viilam venisset suam; 

Quae monte summo posita LucuUi manu 
Prospectat Siculum et despicit Tuscum mare. 

130. From seven myriads and a half to two hun¬ 
dred and fifty myriads of drachmae. Yet even in 
the possession of Marius it was a luxurious retire¬ 
ment. The Romans derided his indolence; they 
soon bewailed his activity. See Plutarch in Caius 
Marius. 

131. Lucullus had, other villas of equal, though 
various, magnificeno^ at Baiae, Naples, Tusculum, 
etc. He boasted thalfthe changed his climate with 
the storks and crages. Plutarch, in the life of 
Lucullus. 

132. Severinus died in Noricum, a.o. 482. Six 
years afterwards hie body, which scattered mir¬ 
acles as it passed, wts transported by his disciples 
into Italy. The devotion of a Neapolitan lady in¬ 
vited the saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of 
Aiigustulus, who was probably no more. See Baf> 
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roniiu (AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 496, No. 50, 51) and 
Tillemont (M6m. Ecd^. tom. xvi. p. 178-181), 
from the original Life by Eugippius. *^6 narrative 
of the last migration of Severinus to Naples is like¬ 
wise an authentic piece. 

133. The consular Fasti may be found in Pagi or 
Muratori. The consuls named by Odoacer, or per¬ 
haps by the Roman senate, appear to have been 
acknowledged in the Eastern empire. 

134. SidoniuB Apollinaris (L i. EpUt. 9, p. 22, 
edit. Sirmond) has compared the two leading sen¬ 
ators of his time (a.d. 468), Gennadius Avienus and 
Csecina Basilius. To the former he assigns the 
specious, to the latter the solid, virtues of public 
and private life. A Basilius junior, possibly his son, 
was consul in the year 480. 

135. Epiphanius interceded for th* people of 
Pavia; and the king first granted an indulgence of 
five years, and afterwards relieved them from the 
oppression of Pelagius, the Praetorian prxfect (En- 
nodius, in Vit. St. Epiphan, in Sirmond. Oper. 
tom. i. p. 1670-1672). 

136. See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 483, No. 
10-15. Sixteen years afterwards the irregular pro¬ 
ceedings of Basilius were condemned by pope 
Symmachus in a Roman synod. 

137. The wais of Odoacer are concisely men¬ 
tioned by P*iu] the Deacon (de Gest. Langobard. 

1 . i. c. 1 p. 757) edit. Grot.) and in the two Chronicles 
of Cassiodorus and Cuspinian. The Life of St. 
Severinus, by Eugippius, which the Count de 
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Buat (Hist, des Peuples, etc., tom. viii. c. i, 4,8,9) 
has diligently studied, illiutrates the ruin of Non* 
cum and the Bavarian antiquities. 

138. Tacit. Annal. iii. 54. The Recherches 
sur I’Administration des Terres chez les Romains 
(P* 35 *“ 36 i) clearly state the progress of internal 
decay. 

139. A famine, which afflicted Italy at the time 
of the irruption of Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is 
eloquently described in prose and verse by a French 
poet (Les Mois, tom. ii. p. 174,206, edit, in 12mo.). 
I am ignorant from whence he derives his infor¬ 
mation, but I am well assured that he relates some 
facts incompatible with the truth of history. 

140. See the xxxixth epistle of St. Ambrose 
[tom. ii. p. 944, ed. Bened.] as it is quoted by Mu¬ 
ratori, sopra le Antichiti Italiane, tom. L Dissert, 
xxi. p. 354. 

141. iEmilia, Tuscia, ceteraeque provinciae in 
quibus hominum prope nullus exsistit. Gelasius, 
Epist. ad Andromachum, ap. Baronium Annal. 
Eccles. A.D. 496, No. 36. 

142. Verumque coniitentibus, latifundia perdi- 
dcrc Italiam. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. 7 [§ 3]. 

143 Such are the topics of consolation, or rather 
of patience, which Cicero (ad Familiarcs, lib. ix. 
Epist. 17) suggests to his friend Paplrius Paetus, 
under the military despotism of Carsar. The argu¬ 
ment, however, of “vivere pulchcrrimum duxi,'* is 
more forcibly addressed to a Roman philosopher, 
who possessed the free alternative of life or death. 


Chapter XXXVII 


1. The origin of the monastic institution has 
been laboriously discussed by Thomassin (Dis¬ 
cipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 1419-1426) and 
Hclyot (Hist, des Ordres Monastiquc's, tom. i. p. 
1-66). These authors arc very learned and toler¬ 
ably honest, and their difference of opinion shows 
the subject in its full extent. Yet the cautious 
Protestant, who distrusts my Popish guides, may 
consult the seventh book of Bingham’s Christian 
Antiquities. 

2. Sec Euseb. Demonstrat. Evangel. ( 1 . i. p. 20, 
21, edit. Griec. Rob. Stephani, Paris, 1545). In his 
Ecclesiastical History, published twelve yeais after 
the Demonstration, Eusebius ( 1 . ii. c. 17) asserts 
the Christianity of the Therapeutte; but he ap¬ 
pears ignorant that a similar institution was ac¬ 
tually revived in Egypt. 

3. Cassian (Collat. xviii. 5 [Max. Bibl. Patr. t, 
vii. p. 208]) claims this origin for the institution of 
the CtmobtUs^ which gradually decayed till it was 
restored by Antony and his disciples. 

4. ykp rt XPWO> df bvOputirovt IX- 
0o^a TOpd Olov ii) roioimf ^Xotro^a, These are the 
expressive words of Sozomen, who copiously and 
agreeably describes (1. i. c. 12, 13, 14) the origin 
and progress of this monkish philosophy (see Sui- 


cer. Thesaur. Eccles. tom. ii. p. 1441). Some mod¬ 
ern writers, Lipsius (tom. iv. p. 448; Manuduct. 
ad Philosoph. Stoic, iii. 13) and La Mothe de 
Vaycr (tom. ix. de la Vcrtii des Payens, p. 228- 
262), h.iN'' compared the Carmelites to the Py¬ 
thagorean s and the Cynics to the Capucins. 

5. The Carmelites derive their pedigree in reg¬ 
ular succession from the prophet Elijah (see the 
Theses of Beziers, a.d. 1682, in Baylc’s NouvcUes 
de la R6publique des Lettres, CKuvrcs, tom. i. p. 
82, etc.; and the prolix irony of the Ordres Mo- 
nastiques, an anonymous work, tom. i. p. 1-433; 
Berlin, 1751). Rome and the inquisition of Spain 
silenced ihe piofane criticism of the Jesuits of 
Flanders (Hclyot, Hist, des Ordres Monastiques, 
tom. i. p. 282-300), and the statue of Elijah the 
Carmelite has been erected in the church of St. 
Peter (Voyage, s du P. Labat, tom. iii. p. 87). 

6. Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 15. Gens sola, et in toto 
orbe practer ceteras mira, sine ullA femin&, omni 
venerc abdicate, sine pecuni&, socia palmarum. 
Ita per seculorum millia (incredibile dictu) gens 
aetema est in qu^ nemo nascitur. Tam fecunda illis 
aliorum vitae peenitentia est. He places them just 
beyond the noxious influence of the lake, and 
names Engaddi and Masada as the nearest towns. 
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The Laura and monastery of St. Sabas could not 
be fiar distant from this place. See Reland, Pal« 
cstin. tom. i. p. 295; tom. ii. p. 763, 874, 880, 890. 

7. See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 450-505 [tom. 

P* 793 ''^^» cd. Bcned. 1698], and the Vit. 

Patrum, p. 26-74, with Rosweyde*s Annotations. 
The former is the Greek original; the latter, a very 
ancient Latin version by Evagrius, the friend of St. 
jerom. 

8. Tpdju/iara nh> ft&Beiv obK iivkaxtro, Athanas. 
tom. ii. in Vit. St. Anton, p. 452 [p. 795, ed. Bcn¬ 
ed. 1698; cf. c. 72, p. 849], and the assertion of his 
total ignorance has been received by many of the 
ancients and moderns. But Tillemont (M6m. 
Eccl^. tom. vii. p. 666) shows, by some probable 
arguments, that Antony could read and write in 
the Coptic, lus native tongue; and that he was 
only a stranger to the Creek letters. The philosopher 
Synesius (p. 51 [ed. Par. 1612]) acknowledges that 
the natural genius of Antony did not require the 
aid of learning. 

9. Arura autem erant ei trecentar uberes, et 
valde optimae (Vit. Patr. 1 . v. [ 1 . i.] p. 36). If the 
Arura be a square measure of an hundred Egyptian 
cubits (Rosweyde, Onomasticon ad Vit. Patrum, 
p. 1014, 1015 [p. 1009]), and the Egyptian cubit 
of all ages be equal to twenty-two English inches 
(Greaves, vol. i. p. 233), the arura will consist of 
about three-quarters of an English acre. 

to. The description of the monastery is given by 
Jerom (tom. i. p. 248, 249, in Vit. HUarion [tom. 

ii. p. 31, ed. Vallars.]), and the P. Sicard (Mis¬ 
sions du Levant, tom. v. p. 122-200). Their ac¬ 
counts cannot always be reconciled: the father 
painted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his 
experience. 

It. Jerom, tom. i. p. 146, ad Eustochium [Ep. 
22, p. 119, ed. Vail.]; Hist. Lausiac. c. 7, in Vit. 
Patrum, p. 7i2--[p. 982]. The P. Sicard (Missions 
du Levant, tom. ii. p. 29-79) visited and has de¬ 
scribed this desert, which now contains four mon¬ 
asteries, and twenty or thirty monks. Sec D’An- 
villc. Description de TEgypte, p. 74. 

12. Tabenne is a small island in the Nile, in the 
diocese of Tcntyra or Dcndera, between the mod¬ 
ern town of Girge and the ruins of ancient Thebes 
(D’Anville, p. 194). M. dc Tillemont doubts 
whether it was an isle; but 1 may conclude, from 
his own facts, that the primitive name was after¬ 
wards transferred to the great monastery of Bau or 
Pabau (M6m. Eccl6s. tom. vii. p. 678, 688). 

13. See in the Codex Regularum (published by 
Lucas Holstenius, Rome, i66z) a preface of St. 
Jerom to his Latin version 6f the Rule of Pacho- 
mius, tom. i. p. 61 [tom. i. p. 25, ed. Augsb. 1759]. 

14. Rufin. c. 5, in Vit. Patrum, p. 459. He calls 
it civitas ampla valde et populosa, and reckons 
twelve churches. Strabo ( 1 . xvii. p. 1166 [p. 812, 
ed. Casaub.]) and Ammianus (xxii. 16) have made 
honourable mention of Oxyrinchus, whose inhab¬ 
itants adored a small fish in a magnificent temple. 

15. Qjuanti popuU habentur in urbibus, tantse 


pene habentur in desertis multitudines monacho- 
rum. Rufin. c. 7, in Vit. Patrum, p. 461. He con¬ 
gratulates the fortunate change. 

16. The introduction of the monastic life into 
Rome and Italy is occasionally mentioned by Je¬ 
rom, tom. i. p. 119, 120, 199. 

17. See the Life of Hilarion, by St. Jerom (tom. 
i. p. 241, 252 [tom. ii. p. 15, 24, ed. Vail.]). The 
stories of Paul, Hilarion, and Malchus, by the 
same author, are admirably told; and the only de¬ 
fect of these pleasing compositions is the want of 
truth and common sense. 

18. His original retreat was in a small village on 
the banks of the Iris, not far from Neo-Casarea. 
The ten or twelve years of liis monastic life wen: 
dLsturbed by long and frequent avocations. Some 
critics have disputed the authenticity of his ascetic 
rules; but the external evidence is weighty, and 
they can only prove that it is the work of a real or 
affected enthusiast. Sec Tillemont, M6m. £ccl6s. 
tom. ix. p. 636-644; Helyot, Hist, des Ordres Mo- 
nastiques, tom. i. p. 175-181. 

19. See his Life, and the three Dialogues by Sul- 
picius Severus, who asserts (Dialog, i. 16) that the 
booksellers of Rome were delighted with the quick 
and ready sale of his popular work. 

20. When Hilarion sailed from Parfctonium to 
Cape Pachynus, he offered to pay his passage with 
a bcx>k of the Gospels. Posthumian, a Gallic monk, 
who had visited Egypt, found a merchant-ship 
bound from Alexandria to Marseilles, and per¬ 
formed the voyage in thirty days (Sulp. Sever. 
Dialog, i. i). Athanasius, wlio addressed his Life 
of St. Anthony to the foreign monks, was obliged 
to hasten the composition, that it might be ready 
for the sailing of tlw fleets (tom. ii. p. 451 [tom. i. 
p. 794, ed. Bencd. 1698]). 

21. See Jerom (tom. i. p. 126), Assemanni, 
Bibliot. Orient, torn. iv. p. 92, p. 857-919, and 
Geddes, Church History of /Ethiopia, p. 29, 30, 
31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to 
the primitive institution. 

22. Camden’s Britannia, vol. i. p. 666, 667. 

23. All that learning can extract from the rub¬ 
bish of the dark ages is copiously stated by Arch¬ 
bishop Usher in his Britannicarum Ecclcsiarum 
Antiquitates, cap. xvi. p. 425-503. 

24. This small though not barren spot, Iona, 
Hy, or Columbkill, only two miles in length and 
one mile in breadth, has been distinguished—1. 
By the monastery of St. Columba, founded a.o. 
566, whose abbot exercised an extraordinary juris¬ 
diction over the b)shops of Caledonia; 2. By a 
classtc library, whi<ih afforded some hopes of an 
entire Livy; and, By the tombs of sixty kings, 
Scots, Irish, and Norwegians, who reposed in holy 
ground. Sec Usher (p. 311,360-370) and Buchanan 
(Rcr. Scot. 1 . ii. P..15, edit. Rud^man). 

25. Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Bene¬ 
dictine edition) has consecrated three books to the 
praise and defence of the monastic life. He is en¬ 
couraged, by the example of the ark, to presume 
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that none but the elect (the monks) can poraibly be 
saved ( 1 . i. p. 55, 56). Elsewhere, indeed, he be¬ 
comes more merci^l (1. iii. p. 83, 84), and allows 
different degrees of glory, like the sun, moon, and 
stars. In his lively comparison of a king and a 
monk (1. iii. p. ii6>i3i), he supposes (what is 
hardly fair) that the king will be more sparingly 
rewarded, and more rigorously punished. 

96. Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 
1426-1469) and Mabillon (CEuvres Posthumes, 
tom. ii. p. 115-158). The monks were gradually 
adopted as a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

27. Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. no) liberally cen¬ 
sures the conduct and writings of Chrysostom, one 
of the most eloquent and successful advocates for 
the monastic life. 

28. Jerom’s devout ladies form a very consider¬ 
able portion of hU works: the particular treatise, 
which he styles the Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 
169-192 [Ep. 108, tom. i. p. 684, ed. Vallars.]), is 
an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. The ex¬ 
ordium is ridiculously turgid:—“It all the mem¬ 
bers of my body were changed into tongues, and if 
all my limbs resounded with a human voice, yet 
should I be incapable,” etc. 

29. Socrus Dei esse coepisti (Jerom. tom. i. p. 
140, ad.Fustochium), Rufinus (in Hicronym. Op. 
tom. IV. p. 223), who was justly sc andalised, asks 
his adversary. From what Pagan poet he had 
stolen an expression so impious and absurd? 

30. Nunc autem veniunt plerumque ad hanc pro- 
fessionem servitutis Dei, et ex conditione servili, 
vel etiam liberati, vel propter hoc a Dominis li- 
berati .sive liberandi; et cx vita rustican«a, et ex 
opiheum exercitatione, et plebcio labore. Augus¬ 
tin. dc Oper. Monach. c. 22, ap. Thoma^in, 
Discipline dc TEglise, tom. iii. p. 1094. The 
Egyptian, who blamed Arsenius, owned that he 
led a more comfortable life as a monk than as a 
shepherd. Sec Tillcmont, M^m. EccUs. tom. xiv. 


p. 679. 

31. A Dominican friar (Voyages du P. Labat, 
tom. i. p. 10), who lodged at Cadiz in a convent of 
his brethren, soon understood that their repose wm 
never interrupted by nocturnal devotion; “quoi- 
qu*on ne laisse pas de sonner pour I’^dification du 
people.” 

32. See a very sensible preface of Lucas Hol- 
Btenius to the Codex Regularum. The emperors 
attempted to support the obligation of public and 
private duties; but the feeble dykes were swept 
away by the torrent of .supemition; and Justinian 
surpassed the most sanguine wishes of the monks 
(Thomassin, tom. i. p. i 7 B 2 -i 799 » Bingham, 

1. vii. c. 3, p. 253). , 1 1 

33. The monastic institutions, particularly those 
of Egypt, about the year 400, arc described by four 
curious and devout travellers—Ruhnus (Vit. Pa- 
trum, 1 . ii. iii. p. 424 - 53 B)» Posthumian (Sulp. 
Sever. Dialog, i.), Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. in Vit. 
Patrum, p. 709^3 f 783 ]). Cassian (se^ 
tom. vii. Bibliothcc. Max. Patrum, his four first 


books of Institutes, and the twenty-four GoUations 
or Conferences). 

34. The example of Malchus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 
256 [tom. ii. p. 44, ed. Vallars.]), and the design 
of Cassian and his friend (Collation xxiv. i), are 
incontestable proo£i of their freedom, which is 
elegantly described by Erasmus in his Life of St. 
Jerom. Sec Chardon, Hist, dcs Sacremens, tom. 
vL p. 279-300. 

35. See the Laws of Justinian (Novell. cxxiiL 
No. 42 f Auth. Coll. ix. tit. vii.]), and of Lewis the 
Pious (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 427), 
and the actual jurisprudence of France, in Denis- 
sart (Decisions, etc., tom. iv. p. 855, etc.). 

36. The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by 
Benedict Anianinus, the reformer of the monks in 
the beginning of the ninth century, and published 
in the seventeenth by Lucas Holstenius, contains 
thirty different rules for men and women. Of these 
seven were composed in Egypt, one in the East 
one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Africa, 
four in Spain, eight in Gaul or France, and one in 
England. 

37 'llie rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the 
West inflicts one hundred lashes for very slight of¬ 
fences (Cod. Reg. part ii. p. 174 [tom. i. p. 178, ed. 

1759]). Before the time of Charlemagne the abbots 
indulged themselves in mutilating their monks, or 
putting out their eyes—a punishment much less 
cruel than the tremendous vade in pace (the sub¬ 
terraneous dungeon, or sepulchre), which was 
afterwards invented. See an admirable discourse 
of the learned Mabillon (QEuvres Posthumes, tom. 
ii. p. 321-336), who, on this occasion, seems to be 
inspired by the genius of humanity. For such an 
effort, I can forgive his defence of the holy tear of 
Vendomc (p. 361-399). 

38. Sulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 12, 13, p. 532, etc. 
[ed. Lugd. B. 1647]; Cassian. Institut. 1 . iv. c. 26, 
27. “PrTfcipua ibi virtus et prima cst obedientia.” 
Among the Verba seniorum (in \"it. Patrum, 1 . v. 
p. 617), the fourteenth libel or discourse is on the 
subject of obedience: and the Jesuit Rosweyde, 
who published that huge volume for the use of 
convents, has collected all the scattered passages in 
his two copious indexes. 

39. Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, vol. iv. p. 161) has observed the scandalous 
valour of the Cappadocian monks, which was ex¬ 
emplified in the banishment of Chr>'sostom. 

40. Cassian has simply, though copiously, do 
scribed the monastic habit of Egypt (Institut. 1 . i.’), 
to which Sozomcn ( 1 . iii. c. 14) attributes such alle¬ 
gorical meaning and virtue. 

41. Rcgul. Benedict, cap. 55, in Cod. ReguL 
part ii. p. 51 [tom. i. p. i 3 t>t cd* Augsb. i 759 l* 

42. Sec the Rule of Ferreolus, bishop of Usez 
(cap. 31, in Cod. Rcgul. part ii. p. 13B [tom. i. p. 
162]), and of Isidore, bishop of Seville (cap. 13, in 
Cod. Rcgul. part ii. p. 214 [tom. i. p. igsD- 

43. Some partial indulgences were granted for 
the hands and feet. “Totum autem corpus nemo 
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imguet aid GBUift lafinaitatlSy aec lavaUtur oquft 
nudo corpore^ nisi languor penpicuussit*^ (Rc;^. 
Fachoai. xdi pxit. i p. 78 [tom. L p. 31].) 

44. St. Jcram, in strong but indiscreet languagie, 
expresses the most important useof Sssting and ab- 
Ainence: *'Noti quod Deus universitatis Oreator et 
Dominus, intcstinorum nostrorum rugit<i« et in- 
anitate ventris, pulmonisque ardore delectetur, 
sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta esse non posdt.** 
(Op. tom. i. p. 1379 ad Eustochium [£p. 22, tom. 
L p. 94, ed. Vallars.].) See the twelfth and twenty- 
second OollaticHis of Cassian, ds CasiitaU and di 
lUun&mbus ^^oc^umis, 

45. Edacitas in Orsecas gula est, in Gallis natura 
OD^og. L c. 4, p. 521). Cassian fairly owns that 
^e perfect model of abstinence cannot be imitated 
in Gaul, on account of the ai^rum temperies, and 
the qualitas nostrs fragilitatis (Institut, iv. ii). 
Among the Western rules, that of Golumbanus is 
the most austere: he had b^ educated amidst the 
poverty of Ireland, as rigid, perliaps, and inflex¬ 
ible as the abstemious virtue of Egypt. The rule of 
Isidore of Seville is the mildest: on holidays he 
allows the use of flesh. 

46. “Those who drink only water, and have no 
nutritious liquor, ought at least to have a pound 
and a half (twentjhfour ounces) of bread every day.’* 
State of Prisons, p. 40, by Mr. Howard. 

47. See Cassian. Gollat. iL 19, 20, 2i. The small 
loaves or biscuit of six ounces each had obtained 
the name of Paximaaa (Rosweyde, Onomasticon, 
P- itH 3 [1033])* Pachomius, however, allowed his 
monks some latitude in the quantity of their food; 
but he made them work in proportion as they ate 
(Pallad. in Hist. Lausiac. c. 38,39, in Vit. Patrum, 
L viii. p. 736, 737). 

48. See the banquet to which Cassian (Colla¬ 
tion viiL i) was invited by Serenus, an Egyptian 
abbot. 

49. See the Rul^ of St. Benedict, cap. 39, 40 (in 
God. Reg. part ii. p. 41, 42 [tom. i. p. 129, ed. 
1759]). Licet legamus vinum omnino monachorum 
non esse, sed quia nostris temporibus id monachis 
persuaderi non potest; he allows them a Roman 
AoRffia, a measure which may be ascertained from 
Arbuthnot’s Tables. 

50. Such expressions as my book, my cloak, my 
shoes (Cassian. Institut. 1 . iv. c. 13) were not less 
severely prohibited among the Western monks 
(God. ReguL part ii. p. 174 [tom. i. p. 178], 235, 
288); and the Rule of Golumbanus punished them 
with six lashes. The ironical author of the Ordres 
MonasHques^ who lat^hs at the foolish nicety of 
modem convents, seems ignorant that the ancients 
were equally absiu-d. 

51. Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, 
the P. Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 
p* 1090-1139) and the P. Mabillon (Etudes Mo- 
nastiques, tom. i. p. 116-155), ^^^e seriously ex¬ 
amined the manual labour of the monks, which 
the former considers as a merits and the latter as a 
duty. 


52. Mabillon (Etudes Monantiquep^ Uuau h p. 
47-55) has ooUected many curious focts to Just^ 
the literary labours of his predecessors both in the 
East and West. Books were copied in the ancient 
monasteries of Egypt (Cassian. Institut. 1 . iv.c. 12), 
and by the disciples $t. Martin (Sulp. Sever, in 
Vit. Martin, c. 7, p. 473). Cassiodorus has allowed 
an ample scope for the Audies of the monks; and 
we shall not be scandalised if their pen sometimes 
wandered from Chrysostom and Augustin to Ho¬ 
mer and Virgil 

53. Thomassin (Discipline de I’Eglise, tom. iii. p. 
1x8, 145, 146, 171-179) has examined the revolu¬ 
tion of the civil, canon, and common law. Modern 
France confirms the death which monks have in¬ 
flicted on themselves, and justly deprives them of 
all right of inheritance. 

54. See jerom (tom. i. p. 176, 183). The monk 
Pambo made a sublime answer to Melania, who 
wished to specify the value of her gift:—“Do you 
offer it to me, or to God? If to God, hb who sus¬ 
pends the mountains in a balance need not be in¬ 
formed of the weight of your plate.’* (Pallad. Hist. 
Lausiac. c. 10, in the Vit. Patrum, 1 . viii. p. 715.) 

55. T 6 TToXb fiipot rfit y^t ^euMravro, Tpo^doti 
roD fitre^i&dvat Tiunwv ttuxoU, irdyras (ws elrretu) 
imoxovs KaraorboauTes. Zosim. 1 . v. [c. 23] p. 325. 
Yet the wealth of the Eastern monks was far sur¬ 
passed by the princely greatness of the Benedictines. 

56. The sixth general council (the Quinisext in 
Trullo, Canon xlvii. in Beveridge, tom. i. p. 213) 
restrains women from passing the night in a male, 
or men in a female, monastery, llie seventh gen¬ 
eral council (the second Nicenc, Canon xx. in 
Beveridge, tom. i. p. 325) prohibits the erection of 
double or piomiscuOus monasteries of both sexes; 
but it appears from Balsamon that the prohibition 
was not effectual. On the irregular pleasures and 
expenses of the clergy and monis, see Thomassin, 
tom. iii. p. 1334-1368. 

57. 1 have somewhere heard or read the frank 
co^ession of a Benedictine abbot: “My vow of 
poverty has given me an hundred thousand crowns 
a year; my vow of obedience has raised me to the 
rank of a sovereign prince.” I forget the conse¬ 
quences of his vow of chastity. 

58. Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister 
to see him; but he shut his eyes during the whole 
visit. See Vit. PatruQi, i. Hi. p. 504. Many such ex¬ 
amples might be adjdcd. 

59. The 7th, 8th,} 29th, 30th, 31st, 34th, 57lh, 
Goth, 86th, and 95^ articles of the Rule of ]^a- 
chomius, impose oMt intolerable /aws of silence 
and mortification. | 

60. The diurnal and nocturnal prayers of the 
monks are copiouslf discussed by Cassian, in the 
third and fourth bopks of his Institutions; and he 
constantly prefers t^c liturgy which an angel had 
dictated to the monasteries of Tabcnnoc. 

61. Cassian, fron^his own experience, describes 
the acedta, or listlcssness of mind and body, to 
which a monk was exposed when he sighed to find 
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bimsdf alone. Saepiusque egrcditur ct ingreditur 
cdiam, ct Solem vclut ad occasum tardius proper- 
anteu crebrius intuetur (Institut. x. 2). 

62. The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius 
were communicated by that unfortunate youth to 
his firiend St. Chrysostom. See Middleton's Works, 
vol. i. p. io7-*iio. Something similar introduces 
the life of every saint; and the famous Inigo, or 
Ignatius, the founder of the Jesuits (Vida dTnigo 
de Guiposcoa, tom. L p. 29-38) may serve as a 
memorable example. 

63. Fieury, Hist. £ccl6siastique, tom. vii. p. 46. 
I have read somewhere in the Vita Patrum, but I 
cannot recover the place, that several^ 1 believe 
rmny^ of the monks, who did not reveal their temp¬ 
tations to the abbot, became guilty of suicide. 

64. See the seventh and eighth (foliations of 
Cassian, who gravely examines why the damons 
were grown less active and numerous since the 
time of St. Antony. Rosweyde's copious index to 
the Vita Patrum will point out a variety of infernal 
scenes. The devils were most formidable in a fe¬ 
male shape. 

65. For the distinction of the Cmobites and the 
HermitSt especially in Egypt, sec Jerom (tom. i. p. 
45, ad Rusticum [£p. 125, tom. i. p. 932, cd. Val- 
iars.]), first Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Ru- 
fmus xs,, 2I2, in Vit. Patrum, 1 . ii. p. 478), Palladiiis 
(c. 7) 69, in Vit. Patrum, 1 . viii. p. 712, 758), and, 
above all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Colla¬ 
tions of Cassian. These writers, who compare the 
common and solitary life, reveal the abuse and 
danger of the latter. 

06 . Suiccr. 'Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 205, 
218. Thomassin (Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 
<501, 1502} gives a good account of these cells. 
When Gerasimus founded his monastery, in the 
wilderness of Jordan, it was accompanied by a 
Laura of seventy cells. 

67. Thcodoret, in a large volume (the Philotheus 
in Vit. Patrum, 1 . ix. p. 793-863) has collected the 
lives and miracles of thirty Anachorets. Evagrius 
(1. i. c. 21) more briefly celebrates the monks and 
liermits of Palestine. 

68. Sozomen, 1 . vi. c. 33. The great St. Ephrem 
composed a panegyric on these / 36 <rKO(, or grazing 
monks (Tillcmont, M^m. Eccl^. tom. viii. p. 292). 

69. The P. Sicard (Missions du Levant, tom. ii. 
p. 217-233) examined the caverns of the Lower 
Thebais with wonder and devotion. I'he inscrip¬ 
tions arc in the old Syriac character, which was 
used by the Christians of Abyssinia. 

70. See Theodoret (in Vit. Patrum, 1 . ix. p. 848- 
854), Antony (in Vit. Patrum, 1 . i. p. 

Gosmas (in Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental. toii> i. p. 
239-253), Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 13, 14), and Tillcmont 
(M6m. Eixl^. tom. xv. p. 347 ~ 392 }« 

71. The narrow circumference of tw'o cubits, or 
three feet, which Evagrius assigns for the summit of 
the column, is inconsistent with reason, with facts, 
and ivith the rules of architecture. 'Ihe people 
who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 


72.1 must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal 
concerning the origin of this ulcer. It has been re¬ 
ported that the Devil, assuming an angelic form, 
invited him to ascend, like Elijah, into a fiery 
chariot. The saint too hastily raised his foot, and 
Satan seized the moment of inflicting this chastise¬ 
ment on his vanity. 

73. I know not how to select or specify the mir¬ 
acles contained in the Vila Patrum of Rosweyde, as 
the number very much exceeds the thousand pages 
of that voluminous work. An elegant specimen 
may be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Sev¬ 
erus and his Life of St. Martin. He reveres the 
monks of Egypt; yet he insults them with the re¬ 
mark that th^ never raised the dead; whereas the 
bishop of Tours had restored three dead men to life. 

74. On the subject of Ulphilas and the conver¬ 
sion of the C^ths, see Sozomen, 1 . vi. c. 37; Soc¬ 
rates, 1 . iv. c. 33; ITicodoret, 1 . iv. c. 37; Philostorg. 

1 . ii. c. 5. The heresy of Philostorgius appears to 
have given him superior means of information. 

75. A mutilated copy of the four Cupels in the 
Gothic version was published a.d. 1665, and is es¬ 
teemed the most ancient monument of the Teu¬ 
tonic language, though Wetstein attempts, by 
some frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas of 
the honour of the woik. Two of the four additional 
letters express the W and our own Th. See Simon, 
Hist. Gritique du Nouveau 'Testament, tom. ii. p. 
219-223. Mill. Prolegom. p. 151, edit. Kustcr. 
Wetstein, Prolegom. tom. i. p. 114. 

76. Philostorgius erroneously places this pas¬ 
sage under the reign of Constantine; but I am 
much inclined to believe that it preceded the great 
emigration. 

77. We arc obliged to Jornandes (de Reb. Get. 
c. 51, p. 688) for a short and lively picture of these 
lesser Goths. Gothi minores, populus immensus, 
cum suo Pontifice ipsoque primate Wulfila. I'he 
last w'f'i ds, if they are not mere tautology, imply 
some tein}>oral jurisdiction. 

78. At non ita Gothi non ita Vandali; malis 
licet doctoribus instituti, meliores tamen etlam in 
h&c p arte quam nostri. Salvian de Gubern. Dei, L 
vii. p, 243 [cd. Par. 1608]. 

79. Mosheim has slightly sketched the progress 
of Christianity in the North, from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century. The subject would afford ma¬ 
terials for an ecclesiastical and even philosophical 
history. 

80. To such a cause has Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 30) 
ascribed the conversion of the Burgundians, whose 
Christian piety is celebrated by Orosius ( 1 . vii. c. 

19 [32])- . . . ^ 

81. See an original and curious epistle from 
Daniel, the first bishop of Winchester (Beda, Hist. 
Eccics. Anglorum, 1 . v. c. 18, p. 203, edit. Smith), 
to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among 
the savages of Hesse and Thuringia. Epistol. Boni- 
facii, Ixvii. in the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, 
tom. xiii. p. 93. 

82. The sword of Charlemagne added weight to 
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the argument; but when Daniel wrote this epistle 
(a.o. 723), the Mahometans, who reigned from 
India to Spain, might have retorted it against the 
Christians. 

83. The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths in¬ 
clined to semi-Arianism, since they would not say 
that the Son was a creature, though they held com¬ 
munion with those who maintained that heresy. 
Their apostle represented the whole controversy 
as a question of trifling moment which had been 
raised by the passions of the clergy. Theodoret, 1 . 
iv. c. 37. 

84. The Arianism of the Goths has been imputed 
to the emperor Valens: “Itaque justo Dei judicio 
ipsi eum vivum incenderunt, qui propter eum 
ctiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri sunt.” Orosius, 1 . 
vii. c. 33, p. 554. This cruel sentence is confirmed 
by Tillemont (M6m. Eccl^. tom. vi. p. 604-610), 
who coolly observes, **un seul homme entratna 
dans Tenfer un nombre infini de Septentrionaux,” 
etc. Salvian (dc Gubern. Dei, 1 . v. p. 150, 151) 
pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

85. Orosius aflirms, in the year 416 ( 1 . vii. c. 41, 
p. 580), that the churches of Christ (of the catho¬ 
lics) were filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Bur¬ 
gundians. 

86. Radbod, king of the Prisons, was so much 
scandalised by this rash declaration of a mission¬ 
ary, that he ^ew back his foot after he had en¬ 
tered the baptismal font. See Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s. 
tom. ix. p. 167. 

87. The epistles of Sidonius, bishop of Clermont 
under the Visigoths, and of Avitus, bishop of 
Vienne under the Burgundians, explain, sometimes 
in dark hints, the general dispositions of the cath¬ 
olics. The history of Clovis and Theodoric will 
suggest some particular facts. 

88. Genseric confessed the resemblance by the 
severity with which he punished such indiscreet 
allusions. Victor Wensis, i. 7, p. 10. 

89. Such are the contemporary complaints of 
Sidonius, bishop of Clermont ( 1 . vii. c. 6, p. 182, 
etc., edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, who quotes 
this Epistle ( 1 . ii. c. 25, in tom. ii. p. 174), extorts 
an unwarrantable assertion, that, of the nine va¬ 
cancies in Aquitain, some had been produced by 
episcopal martyrdoms. 

90. The original monuments of the Vandal per¬ 
secution are preserved in the five books of the his¬ 
tory of Victor Vitensis (de Persecutionc Vandalici), 
a bishop who was exiled by Hunneric; in the Eife 
of St. Fulgentius, who was distinguished in the 
persecution of Thrasimund (jfi Biblioth. Max. Pa- 
trum, tom. ix. p. 4-16); and in the first book of the 
Vandalic War, by the impartial Procopius (c. 7, 8, 
P- ^96, 197, 198, 199 [cd. Paris; tom. i. p. 344 W » 
ed. Bonn]). Dom. Kuinart, the last editor of Vic¬ 
tor, has illustrated the whole subject with a copious 
and learned apparatus of notes and supplement. 
(Paris, 1694.) 

91. Victor, iv. 2, p. 65. Hunneric refuixs the 
name of Catholics to the Homoousians, He describes, 


as the veri Divinae Majestatis cultores, hif own 
party, who professed the faith, confirmed by more 
than a thousand bishops, in the synods of Rimini 
and Seleucia. 

92. Victor, ii. 1, p. 2X, 22, Laudabilior . . . vide- 
batur. In the MSS. which omit this word, the 
passage is unintelligible. See Ruinart, Not. p. 
164. 

93. Victor, ii. 2, p. 22, 23 [21, 22]. The clergy of 
Carthage called these conditions pericvlosm', and 
they seem, indeed, to have been proposed as a 
snare to entrap the catholic bishops. 

94. Sec the narrative of this conference and the 
treatment of the bishops in Victor, ii. 13-18, p. 
35-42, and the whole fourth book, p. 63-71. The 
third book, p. 42-62, is entirely filled by their 
apology or confession of faith. 

95. See the list of the African bishops, in Victor, 
p. 117-140, and Ruinart’s notes, p. 215-397. The 
schismatic name of Donatus frequently occurs, and 
they appear to have adopted (like our fanatics of 
the last age) the pious appellations of Deodatus, 
Deogratias, Qutdmdtdeus, Habetdeum, etc. 

96. Fulgent. Vit. c. 16-29. Thrasimund affected 
the praise of moderation and learning; and Ful¬ 
gentius addressed three books of controversy to the. 
Arian tyrant, whom he styles piissime Rex. Biblioth. 
Maxim. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 41. Only sixty bishops 
are mentioned as exiles in the Life of Fulgentius; 
they arc increased to one hundred and twenty by 
Victor Tunnunensis and Isidore; but the number 
of two hundred and twenty is specified in the //tj- 
toria Altscelia and a short authentic chronicle of the 
times. See Ruinart, p. 570, 571. 

97. See the base and insipid epigrams of the 
Stoic, who could ndTijupport exile with more for¬ 
titude than Ovid. Corsica might not produce 
corn, wine, or oil; but it could not be destitute of 
grass, water, and even fire. 

98. Si ob gravitatem cceli interissent, vile dam¬ 
num. Tacit, ^nnal. ii. 85. In this application 
Thrasimund would have adopted the reading of 
some critics, utile damnum. 

99. See these preludes of a general persecution, 
in Victor, ii. c. 3, 4, 7, and the two edicts of Hun¬ 
neric, 1. ii. p. 35, 1. iv. p. 64. 

100. See Procopius dc Bell. Vandal. 1 . i. c. 7 [c. 
8], p. 197, 198 [tom. i. p. 344 iqq., ed. Bonn]. A 
Moorish prince endeavoured to propitiate the God 
of the Christians by his diligence to erase the marks 
of the Vandal sacrilege. 

101. Sec this story In Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 30-34, 
Victor describes the distress of these coiifessors as 
an eye-witness. ^ 

102. Sec the fifth b|^k of Victor. His passionate 
complaints arc confined by the sober testimony 
of Procopius and the public declaration of the em¬ 
peror Justinian. Cod* 1 . i. tit. xxvii. 

103. Victor, ii. 18, p. 41. 

104. Victor, V. 4, p. 74, 75. His name was Vic- 
torianus, and he was a wealthy citizen of Adru- 
metuxn, who enjoyed the confidence of the king, 
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by whose favour he had obtained the office, or at 
least the title, of proconsul of Africa. 


105. Victor, i. 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm 
resistance and dexterous reply of Count Sebastian, 
he adds, quare alio [alius] generis argumento 
postea bellicosum virum occidit. 

106. Victor, V. 12, 13. Tillemont, M6in. £ccl6s. 
tom. vi. p. 609. 

107. PnmaU was more properly the title of the 
bishop of Carthage; but the name of patriarch was 
given by the sects and nations to their principal 
ecclesiastic. See Thomassin, Discipline de i’Eigise, 
tom. i. p. 155, 158. 

108. The patriarch Cyrila himself publicly de¬ 
clared that he did not understand Latin (Victor, 
ii. 18, p. 42): Nescio Latine; and he might con¬ 
verse with tolerable case, without being capable of 
disputing or preaching in that languagc.llis Van¬ 
dal clergy were still more ignorant; and small con¬ 
fidence could be placed in the Africans who had 
conformed. 

109. Victor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 

110. Victor, v. 7, p. 77. He appeals to the am¬ 
bassador himself, whose name was Uranius. 

111. Astutiores^ Victor, iv. 4, p. 70. He plainly 
intimates that their quotation of the Gospel, *'Non 
jurabitis in toto,” was only meant to elude the ob¬ 
ligation 61 an inconvenient oath. The forty-six 
bishops who refused were banished to Corsica; the 
three hundred and two who swore were distributed 
through the provinces of Africa. 

112. Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspa^, in the Byza- 
ccnc province, was of a senatorial family and had 
received a liberal education. He could repeat all 
Horner and Menander before he weis allowed to 
study Latin, his native tongue (Vit. Fulgent, c. i). 
Many African bishops might understand Greek, 
and many Greek theologians wer<‘ translated into 
Latin. 

113. Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue 
of Vigilius of Thapsus (p. 118, 119, edit. Chillet). 
He might amuse his learned reader with an inno¬ 
cent fiction; but the subject was too grave, and the 
Africans were too ignorant. 

114. The P. Qutsncl started this opinion, which 
has been favourably received. But the three fol¬ 
lowing truths, however surprising they may seem, 
are now universally acknowledged (Gerard Vos- 
sius, tom. vi. p. 516-522; Tillemont, M^m. Kccl6s. 
tom. viii. p. 667-671). i. St. Athanasius is not the 
author of the creed which is so frequently read in 
our churches. 2. It docs not appear to have existed 
within a century after his death. 3. It was orig¬ 
inally composed in the Latin tongue, and. con¬ 
sequently, in the Western provinces. Genn.idius, 
a patriarch of Constantinople, was so much amazed 
by this extraordinary composition, that he frankly 
pronounced it to be the work of a drunken man. 
Petav. Dogmat. Thcologica, tom. ii. 1 . vii. c. 8, p. 

687. , 

11 5 * 1 John V. 7, Sec Simon, Hist. Critique du 
Nouveau Tcitaxncnty part i. c. xviii. p. 203-218; 
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and part ii. c. ix. p. 99-121; and the elaborate 
Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and 
Wetstein to their editions of the Greek Testament. 
In 1689, the papist Simon strove to be free; in 
1707, the Protestant Mill wished to be a slave; in 
the Arminian Wetstein used the liberty of 
his times and of his sect. 

116. Of all the MSS. now extant, above four¬ 
score in number, some of which arc more than 
1200 years old (Wetstein ad loc.). The orthodox 
copies of the Vatican, of the Gomplutensian edi¬ 
tors, of Robert Stephens, arc become invisible; 
and the two MSS. of Dublin and Berlin are un¬ 
worthy to form an exception. Sec Emyln’s Works, 
vol. ii. p. 227-255, 269-299; and M. dc Missy’s 
four ingenious letters, in tom. viii. and ix. of the 
Journal Britannique. 

117. Or, more properly, by the Jour bishops who 
composed and published the profession of ^th in 
the name of their brethren. They styled this text 
luce clarius (Victor Vitensis dc Pcrsccut. Vandal. 
1 . iii. c. 11, p. 54). It is quoted soon afterwards by 
the African polemics Vigilius and Fulgentius. 

118 In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the 
Bibles were corrected by Lanfranc, archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by Nicolas, cardinal and librarian 
of the Roman church, secundum orthodoxam 6- 
dem (Wetstein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85). Notwith¬ 
standing these corrections, the passage is still 
wanting in twenty-hve Latin MSS. (Wetstein ad 
loc.), the oldest and the fairest; two qualities sel¬ 
dom united, except in manuscripts. 

I iq. The art which the Germans had invented 
was applied in Italy to the profane writers of Rome 
and Greece, The original Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment was published about the same time (a.d. 
1514, 1516, 1520) by the industry of Erasmus and 
the munificence of Cardinal Ximenes. The Com- 
plutensian Polyglot cost the cardinal 50,000 ducats. 
See M^ttairc, Annal. Typograph. tom. ii. p. 2-8, 
125-13*4; and Wetstein, Prolegomena, p. 116-127. 

120. 1 he three witnesses have been established 
in our Greek Testaments by the prudence of Eras¬ 
mus; the honest bigotry of the Gomplutensian 
editors; the typographical fraud or error of Robert 
Stephens in the placing a crotchet; and the delib¬ 
erate falsehood or strange misapprehension of 
Theodore Beza. 

121. Plin. Hist. Natural, v. i; Itinerar. W«- 
seling, p. 15; Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. 
part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which must not be 
confounded with another in Numidia) was a town 
of some note, since Vespasian endowed it with the 
right of Latiuin. 

122. Optatus Milevitanus de Schism. Donatist. 
1. ii. p. 38. 

123. Victor Vitensis, v. 6. p. 76. Ruinart, p. 

■*83-487. . 

124. iEneas Gazarus in Theophrasto, in Bib- 
lioth. Patrum, tom. viii. p. 66^ 665. He was a 
Christian, and composed this Dialogue (the Theo¬ 
phrastus) on the immortality of the soul and the 
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feiurrectioo of the body; besides twenty-five Epis¬ 
tles, still extant. See Gave (Hist. Litteraria, p. 097) 
and Fabricius (Biblioth. Grarc. tom. i. p. 492). 

195. Justinian. Qodex, 1 . i. tit. xxvii. [leg. i]; 
Marodlin. in Ghron. p. 45, in Thesaur. Tempo- 
rum Scaliger; Ptocopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1 . L c. 8, 
p. 196 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 345, ed. Bonn]; Gregor. 
Magnus, Dialog, iii. 32. None of these witnesses 
have specified the number of the confessors, which 
is fixed at sixty in an old menolpgy (apud Ruinart, 
p. 486). Two of them lost their speech by fornica¬ 
tion; but the miracle is enhanced by the singular 
instance of a boy who had never spoken before his 
tongue was cut out. 

126. See the two general historians of Spain, 
Mariana (Hist, de Rebus Hispanise, tom. i. 1 . v. c. 
12-15, p. 182-194) and Ferreras (French transla¬ 
tion tom. ii. p. 206-247). Mariana almost forgets 
that he is a Jesuit, to assume the style and spirit of 
a Roman classic. Ferreras, an industrious com¬ 
piler, reviews his facts and rectifies his chronology. 

127. Goisvintha successively married two kings 
of the Visigoths: Athanigild, to whom she bore 
Bninechild, the mother of Ingundis; and Leovi- 
gild, whose two sons, Hermenegild and Recared, 
were the issue of a former marriage. 

128. Iracundiae furore succensa, adprehensam 
per comam capitis puellam in terram conlidit, et 
diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine cruentatam, 
jussit exspoliari, et piscinae inunergi. Greg. Turon. 
L V. c. 39, in tom. ii. p. 255. Gregory is one of our 
best originals for this portion of history. 

129. The catholics, who admitted the baptism 
of heretics, repeated the rite, or, as it was after¬ 
wards styled, the sacrament, of confirmation, to 
which they ascribed many mystic and marvellous 
prerogatives, both visible and invisible. See Char- 
don, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. h p. 405-552. 

130. Osset, or Julia Gonstantia, was opposite to 
Seville, on the northern side of the Baetis (Plin. 
Hist. Natur. iii. 3): and the authentic reference of 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. Francor. 1 . vi. c. 43, p. 
288) deserves more credit than the name of Lusi¬ 
tania (de Glori 4 Martyr, c. 24), which has been 
eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitious 
Portuguese (Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 
166.) 

131. This miracle was skilfully performed. An 
Arian king sealed the doors and dug a deep trench 
round the church without being able to intercept 
the Easter supply of baptismal water. 


139. Ferreras (tom. ii. p. 168*175, A.D. 550} has 
illustrated the difficulties which regard the time 
and circumstances of the conversion of the Suevi. 
They had been recently united by Leovigild to the 
Gothic monarchy of Spain. 

133. This addition to the Nicene, or rather the 
Gonstantinopolitan creed, was first made in the 
eighth council of Toledo, a.d. 653; but it was ex¬ 
pressive of the popular doctrine (Gerard Vossius, 
tom. vi. p. 527, de tribus Symbolis). 

134. See Gregor. Magn. 1 . vii. Epist. 126, apud 
Baronium, Annal. Eccles. a.d. 599, No. 25, 26 
[1. ix. £p. 122, tom. ii. p. 1031, ed. Bened.]. 

135. Paul Wamefi-id (de Gestis Langobard. 1 . 
iv. c. 44, p. 853, edit. Grot.) allows that Arianism 
still prevailed under the reign of Rotharis (a.d. 
636-652). The pious deacon does not attempt to 
mark the precise era of the national conversion, 
which was accomplished, however, before the end 
of the seventh century. 

136. Quorum fidei et conversion! ita congratu- 
latus esse rex perhibetur, ut nullum tanten cogeret 
ad Ghristianismum.. . . Didicer at enim a doctori- 
bus auctoribusque suae salutis, servitium Christ! 
voluntarium non coactitium esse debere. Bedae 
Hist. Ecclesiastic. 1 . i. c. 26, p. 62, edit. Smith. 

137. See the Historians of France, tom. iv. p. 
114; and Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, p. ii, 
31. Siquis sacrificium immolaverit praeter Dro soli 
morte moriatur. 

138. The Jews pretend that they were intro¬ 
duced into Spain by the fleets of Solomon and the 
arms of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian trans¬ 
ported forty thousand families of the tribe of 
Judah, and ten thousand of the tribe of Benja¬ 
min, etc. Basnage,-Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. c. 9, p. 
240-256. 

139. Isidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, 
mentions, disapproves, and congratulates, the zeal 
ofSisebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728 [ed. Grot.]). Ba- 
ronius (a.d. 614, No. 41) assigns the number on 
the evidence of Aimoin ( 1 . iv. c. 22): but the evi¬ 
dence is weak, and I have not been able to verify 
the quotation (Historians of France, tom. iii. p. 
127). 

140. Basnage (tom. viii. c. 13, p. 388-400) 
faithfully represents the state of the Jews: but he 
might have added, from the canons of the Spanish 
councils and the laws of the Visigoths, many curi¬ 
ous circumstances essential to his subject, though 
they are foreign to mine. 


Chapter XXXVIII 


I. In this chapter I shall draw my quotations 
from the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la 
France, Paris, 1738-1767, in eleven volumes in 
folio. By the labour of Dom Bouquet and the other 
Benedictines, all the original testimonies, as far as 
A.D. 1 060, are disposed in chronological order, and 


illustrated with learned notes. Such a national 
work, which will b^ continued to the year 1500, 
might provoke our emulation. 

9 . Tacitus, The Histories, iv. 73, 74. To 
abridge Tacitus would indeed be presumiKuous; 
but 1 may select the general ideas which he applies 
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to the preient state and future revolutions of Gaul. 

3. Eadem semper causa Germanis transcendcndi 
in Gallias, libido atque avaritia, ct mutandar sedis 
amor; ut relictis paludibus et solitudinibus suis, 
fecundissimum hoc solum vosque ipsos possidcrent. 

. . . Nam pulsis Romanis quid aliud quam bella 
omnium inter se gentium exsistent? 

4. Sidonius Apollinaris ridicules, with affected 
wit and pleasantry, the hardships of his situation 
(Garm. xii. in tom. i. p. 811). 

5. See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 12, in 
tom. ii. p. 31 [tom. ii. p. 64, ed. Bonn]. The char¬ 
acter of Grotius inclines me to believe that he has 
not substituted the Rhint for the RMne (Hist. Goth- 
onim, p. 175) without the authority of some MS. 

6. Sidonius, 1. viii. Epist. 3, 9, in tom. i. p. 800. 
Jomandes de Rebus Geticis (c. 47, p. 680) justifies 
in some measure this portrait of the Gothic hero. 

7. I use the familiar appellation of Clom^ from 
the Latin Chlodovechus or Chlodovmtt, But the Ch 
expresses only the German aspiration; and the 
true name is not different from Luduin or Lnuts 
(M6m. de 1*Academic dcs Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 
68 ). 

8. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 168. 
Bafina speaks the language of nature: the Franks, 
who had^seen her in their youth, might converse 
with Gregoty in their old age; and the bishop of 
lours could not wish to defame the mother of the 
first Christian king. 

9. The Abb6 Dubos (Hist. Critique de TEta- 
bliasement de la Monarchie Fran^oise dans les 
Gauies, tom. i. p. 630-650) has the merit of de¬ 
fining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, and of 
asceruining the genuine number of his subjects. 

10. Ecclesiam incultam ac negligently civium 
Paganorum praetermissam, veprium densitate op- 
pletam, etc. Vit. St. Vedasti, in tom. iii. p. 372. This 
description supposes that Arras was possessed by 
the Pagans many years before the baptism of 
Clovis. 

11. Gregory of Tours (1, v. c. i. tom. ii. p. 232) 
contrasts the poverty of Clovis with the wealth of 
his grandsons. Yet Remigius (in tom. iv. p. 52) 
mentions his palernas opesj as sufficient for the re¬ 
demption of captives. 

12. Sec Gregory (1. ii. c. 27, 37, in tom, iii. p. 
175, 181, 182). The famous story of the vase of 
Soissons explains both the power and character of 
Clovis. As a point of controversy, it has been 
strangely tortured by Boulainvilliers, Dubos, and 
the other political antiquarians. 

13. The Duke of Nivernois, a noble statesman, 
who has managed weighty and delicate negotia¬ 
tions, ingeniously illustrates (M6m. de TAcad. dcs 
Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 147-164) political 
system of Clovis. 

14. M. Bict (in a Dissertation which deserved 
the prize of the Academy of Soissons, p. 178-226) 
has accurately defined the nature and extent of 
the kingdom of Syagrius, and his father; but he 
too readily allows the slight evidence of Dubos 


(tom. ii. p. 54-57) to deprive him of Beauvais and 
Amiens. 

15. I may observe that Fredegarius, in his epit¬ 
ome of Gregory of Tours (tom. ii. p. 398 [c. 15]), 
has prudently substituted the name of Patrwius for 
the incredible title of Rex Romanorum, 

16. Sidonius (1. v. Epist. 5, in tom. i. p. 794). 
who styles him the Solon, the Amphion, of the 
barbarians, addresses this imaginary king in the 
tone of friendship and equality. From such offices 
of arbitration, the crafty Deioces had raised him¬ 
self to the throne of the Medea (Herodot. 1. 1. c. 
96-100). 

17. Campum sibi praeparari jussit. M. Bict (p. 
226-251) has diligently ascertamed this field of 
battle at Nogent, a Benedictine abbey, about ten 
miles to the north of Soissons. The ground was 
marked by a circle of Pagan sepulchres; and Clovis 
bestowed the adjacent lands of Leuilly and Goucy 
on the church of Rheims. 

18. See Caesar. Comment, de Bell. Gallic, ii. 4, 
in tom. i. p. 220, and the Notitiae, tom. i. p. 126. 
*rhe thiee Fabrics of Soissons were, SciUana, Balts- 
Utrta, and Cltnabarta. The last supplied the com¬ 
plete armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

19. The epithet must be confined to the circum¬ 
stances; and history cannot justify the French 
prejudice of Gregory (1. ii. c. 27, in tom. ii. p. 175), 
ut Gothorum pavere mos est. 

20. Dubos has satisfied me (tom. i. p. 277-286) 
that Gregory of Tours, his transcribers or his 
readers, have repeatedly confounded the German 
kingdom of Thuringia^ beyond the Rhine, and the 
Gallic cily of Tongna, on the Meuse, which was 
more anciently the country of the Eburones, and 
more recently the diocese of Liege. 

21. Populi habitantes juxta Lemannum lacum, 
Alemanni dicuntur. Servius, ad Virgil. Gcorgic. iv. 
278. Dom Bouquet (tom. i. p. 8i 7) has only alleged 
the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of 
Seville. 

22. Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter 
ilia jurensis dcserti sccrcta, quae, inter Burgun- 
diam Alamanniamquc sita, Avcnticae adjacrat 
civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. M. de Watteville (Hist, 
dc la Confederation Helv6lique, tom. i. p. 9, 10) 
has accurately defined the Helvetian limits of the 
duchy of Alcmannia, and the Transjuranc Bur¬ 
gundy. They were commensurate with the dio¬ 
ceses of Constance and Avenche, or Lausanne, 
and are still discriminated in modem Switzerland 
by the use of the German or French language. 

23. Sec Guilliman de Rebus Hclvcticis, 1. i. c. 
p. 11, 12. Within the ancient walls of Vindonissa, 
the castle of Hapsburg, the abbey of K6nigsfeld, 
and the town of Bruck, have successively arisen. 
ITic philosophic traveller may compare the monu¬ 
ments of Roman conquest, of feudal or Austrian 
tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of industrious 
freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, he vnll ap¬ 
plaud the merit and happiness of his own tim«. 

24. Gregory of Tours (1. ii. 30, 37> in tom. ii. p. 
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176,177» 182), the Gesta Franconim (in toiXL ii. p. 
551), and the epistle of Theodoric (Cassiodor. 
Variar. 1 . ii. £p. 41, in tom. iv. p. 4) represent the 
defeat of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled 
in Rhsetia, under the protection of Theodoric, 
whose successors ceded the colony and their coun¬ 
try to the grandson of Qovis. The state of the Ale¬ 
manni under the Merovingian kings may be seen 
in Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, xi. 8, 
etc.; Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliman (de Keb. 
Heivct. 1 . ii. c. 10-12, p. 72-80). 

25. Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that 
Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece and Rome. 
The fact is incredible, and the mistake only shows 
how completely, in less than a century, the na¬ 
tional religion of the Franks had been abolished, 
and even forgotten. 

26. Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and 
conversion of Clovis ( 1 . ii. c. 28-31, in tom. ii. p. 
175-178). Even Fredegarius, or the nameless Epit- 
omiser (in tom. ii. p. 398-400), the author of the 
Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 548-552), and 
Aimoin himself ( 1 . i. c. iS-iS, in tom. iii. p, 37- 
40), may be heard without disdain. Iradition 
might long preserve some curious circumstances of 
these important transactions. 

27. A traveller, who returned from Rheims to 
Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his Declamations 
from the secretary or boolbeller of the modest 
archbishop (Sidonius, Apollinar. 1 . ix. Epist. 7). 
Four epistles of Remigius, which are still extant 
(in tom. iv, p, 51, 52, 53), do not correspond with 
the splendid praise of Sidonius. 

28. Hincmar, one of the successors of Remigius 
(a.d. 845-882), has composed his Life (in tom. iii. 
P* 373 '~ 38 o)* "i'ltc authority of ancient MSS. of the 
church of Rheims might inspire some confidence, 
which is destroyed, however, by .the selfish and 
audacious fictioOs of Hincmar. It is remarkable 
enough that Remigius, who was consecrated at the 
age of twenty-two (a.d. 457), filled the episcopal 
chair seventy-four years (Pagi Critica, in Baron, 
tom. ii. p. 384, 572). 

29. A vial (the Sainte Ampouile) of holy or rather 
celestial oil was brought down by a white dove, for 
the baptism of Clovis; and it is still used and re¬ 
newed in the coronation of the kings of France. 
Hincmar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) is 
the first author of this fable (in tom. iii. p. 377), 
whose slight foundations the Abb6 de Vertot (M^- 
moires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. ii. p. 
619-633) has undermined with profound respect 
and consummate dexterity* 

30. Mitis depone coUa, Sicamber: adora quod 
incendisti, incende quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. 1 . 
ii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 177. 

31. Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fiiissem, in- 
jurias ejus vindicassem. This rash expression, 
which Gregory has prudently concealed, is cele¬ 
brated by Fredegarius (Epitom. c. 21, in tom. ii. 
p. 400), Aimoin ( 1 . i. c. 16, in tom. iii. p. 40), and 
the Ghroniques de St. Denys ( 1 . i. c. 20, in tom. iii. 


p. 171), as an admirable effusion of CShristian zeaL 

32. Gregory ( 1 . ii. c. 40-43, in tom. ii. p. 183- 
185), after coolly relating the repeated crimes and 
affected remorse of Clovis, concludes, perhaps 
undesignedly, with a lesson which ambition will 
never hear—‘*Hi8 ita transactis . . . obiit.’* 

33. After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich 
offerings to St. Martin of Tours. He wished to re¬ 
deem his war-horse by the gift of one hundred 
pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed could not 
move from the stable till the price of his redemp¬ 
tion had been doubled. This miracle provoked the 
king to exclaim^ Vere B. Martinus est bonus in 
auxilio, sed earns in negotio. (Gesta Francorum, in 
tom. ii. p. 554, 555.) 

34. See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the 
royal convert (in tom. iv. p. 50, 51). Avitus, 
bishop of Vienne, addressed Clovis on the same 
subject (p. 49); and many of the Latin bishops 
would assure him of their Joy and attachment. 

35. Instead of the *Ap/ 36 pwxot, an unknown peo¬ 
ple, who now appear in the text of Procopius [Bell. 
Goth. 1 . i. c. 12], Hadrian de Valois has restored 
the proper name of the *kpti 6 pvxoi ; and this easy 
correction has been almost universally approved. 
Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally sup¬ 
pose that Procopius means to describe a tribe of 
Germans in the alliance of Rome, and not a con¬ 
federacy of Gallic cities which had revolted from 
the empire. 

36. 1 'his important digression of Procopius (de 
Bell. Gothic. 1 . i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 29-36 [torn. ii. 
p. 62, sqq,^ ed. Bonn)) illustrates the origin of the 
French monarchy. Yet I must observe, i. That the 
Greek historian betrays an inexcusable ignorance 
of the geography of the West; 2. That these treaties 
and privileges, which should leave some lasting 
traces, arc totally invisible in Gregory of lours, 
the Salic laws, etc. 

37. Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararium cum 
provincid Massiliensi retinebant. Greg. 'Furon. 1 . 
ii. c. 32, in tom. ii. p. 178. The province of Mar¬ 
seilles, as far as the Durance, was afterwards ceded 
to the Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twenty- 
five bishops are supposed to represent the kingdom 
of Burgundy, a.d. 519. (Concil. Epaon. in tom. iv. 
p. 104, 105.) Yet I would except Vindonissa. The 
bishop, who lived under the Pagan Alemanni, 
would naturally resort to the synods of the next 
Christian kingdom. Mascou (in his four first anno- 
tatioas) has explained many circumstances rela¬ 
tive to the Burgundign monarchy. 

38. Mascou (Hist.pf the Germans, xi. 10), who 
very reasonably distdUsts the testimony of Gregory 
of Tours, has produced a passage from Avitus 
(Epist. V.) to prove tl^at Gundobald affected to de¬ 
plore the tragic evedt which his subjects affected 
to applaud. 

39. Sec the original conference (in tom. iv. p. 
99-102). Avitus, the principal actor, and probably 
the secretary of the meeting, was bishop of Vienne. 
A short account of his person and works may be 
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found m I^pin (Biblioth^ue Ecclfoiastiquc, tom. Latin and French may be found in the Gkosary ot 
V. p. 5-10). Ducange and the large Dictionnaire de TVevoux. 

40. »cjgory of lours ( 1 . m. c. 19, in tom. ii. p. 48. It is singular enough that some important 
197} indulges his genius, or rather transcribes some and authentic facts should be found in a Life of 
more eloquent writer, in the description of Dijon Quintianus, composed in rhyme in the old patois 
--a castle, which already deserved the title of a of Rouergue (Dubos, Hist. Critique, etc., tom. ii. 
city. It depended on the bishops of Langres till the p. 179). 

twelfth century, and afterwards became the cap- 49. Quamvis fortitudini vestrae confidentiam 

ital of the dukes of Burgtmdy. Longuerue, Dc- tribuat parentum vestrorum innumerabilis multi- 

scription dc la France, part i. p. 280. tudo; quamvis Attilam potentem reminiscamini 

4*'^ The Epitomiser of Gregory of Tours (in Visigotharum viribus inclinatum; tamen quia po* 

tom. ii. p. 401) has supplied this number of Franks, pulorum fcrocia corda longa pace mollcscunt, ca- 

but he rashly supposes that they were cut in pieces vete subito in aleam mittere, quos constat 

by Gundobald. The prudent Burgundian spared temporibus exercitia non habere. Such was the 

the soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the salutary but fruitless advice of peace, of reason, 

king of the Visigoths, who settled them in the and of Thcodoric (Cassiodor. 1 . iii. £p. 2 [ed. 
territory of Toulouse. Rotom. 1679]). 

42. In this Burgundian war I have followed 50. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xv. c. 

Gregory of lours ( 1 . ii. c, 32, 33, in tom. ii. p. 178, 13) mentions and approves the law of the Visi- 

* 79)» whose narrative appears so incompatible with goths 0. ix. tit. 2, in tom. iv. p. 425), which obliged 

that of Procopius (dc Bell. Goth. 1 . i. c. 12, in tom. all masters to arm and send or lead into the field a 

ii. p. 31, 32 [tom. ii. p. 63, sqq.^ ed. Bonn]), that tenth of their slaves. 

some critics have supposed two different wars. The 51. This mode of divination, by accepting as an 
Abb6 Dubos (Hist. Critique, etc., tom. ii. p. 126- omen the first sacred words which in particular 

162) has distinctly represented the causes and the circumstances should be presented to the eye or 

events. ear, was derived from the Pagans; and the Psalter 

43. S,ee his Life or legend (in tom. iii. p. 402). A or Bible was substituted to the poems of Homer 

martyr 1 how strangely has that word been dis- and Mrgil. From the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 

torted from its original sense of a common witness! tury, these sortes sanctorum^ as they are styled, were 

St. Sigismond was remarkable for the cure of fevers. repeatedly condemned by the decrees of councils, 

44. Before the end of the fifth century, the and repeatedly practised by kings, bishops, and 

church of St. Maurice, and his Thebaean legion, saints. See a curious dissertation of the Abb€ du 

had rendered Agaunum a place of devout pil- Rcsncl, in the M^moires de rAcad6inie, tom. xix. 

grimage. A promiscuous community of both sexes p. 287-'310. 

had introduced some deeds of darkness, which 52. After correcting the text or exeming the mis- 
weic abolished (a.d. 515) by the regular monas- take of Procopius, who places the defeat of Alaric 

tcry of Sigismond. Within fifty years, his angels of near Carcassonne, we may conclude, from the evi- 

Itght made a nocturnal sally to murder their dcncc of Gregory, Fortunatus, and the author of 

bishop and his clergy. Sec, in the Biblioth^que the Gesta Francorum, that the battle was fought 

Raisonn^e (tom. xxxvi. p. 435-438), the curious tncarr.pi. on the banks oftheGlain, about 

remarks of a learned librarian of Geneva. ten miie^ to the south of Poitiers. Clovis overtook 

45. Marius, bishop of Avcnche (Chron. in tom. and attacked the Visigoths near Vivonne, and the 

ii. p. 15), has marked the authentic dates, and victory was decided near a village still named 

Gregory of Tours ( 1 . iii. c. 5, b, in tom. ii. p. 188, Champagne St. Hilaire. Sec the Dissertations of 

189) has expressed the principal facts, of the life of the Abbe le Bocuf, tom. i. p. 304 ” 33 ^- 
Sigismond and the conquest of Burgundy. Pro- 53. Angoulftmc is in the road from Poitiers to 
oopius (in tom. ii. p. 34 [tom. ii. p. 65, ed. Bonn]) Bordeaux, and, although Gregory delays the siege, 

and Agathias (in tom. ii. p. 49) show their remote I can more readily believe that he confounded the 

and imperfect knowledge. order of history than that Clovis n^lected the 

46. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. rules of war. 

181) inserts the short but persuasive speech of 54. Pyrcnscos montes usque Perpinianum sub- 

Clovis. Valde moleste fero, quod hi Ariani partem jeeit, is the expression of Rorico, which betrays his 
teneant Galliarum (the author of the Gesta Fran- recent date, since Perpignan did not exist before 
corum, in tom. iL p. 553j adds the precious epithet the tenth century (Marca Hispanica, p. 45 ®)- This 
of eamus cum Dei adjiitorio, et, superatis florid and fabulous writer (perhaps a mo^ of 

cis, redigamus terrain in ditioncm nostram. Amiens—sec the Abb^ le Bceuf, M6m. dc 1 Aca- 

47. Tunc rex projecit a sc in directum Bipennem d6mie, tom. xvii. p. 228-245) relates, in the alle* 

suam quod est Franciscan etc. (Gesta Franc, in tom. gorical character of a shepherd, the genial histwy 

ii. p. 554.) The form and use of this weapon arc of his countrymen the Frai^; but his narrative 

clearly desedbed by Procopius (in tom. ii. p. 37 ends with the death of Clovis. 

[BcU. Goth. 1 . ii. c. 25, tom. ii. p. 247, 248, ed. 55 - The author of the Gesta FrMowm ^i- 

Bonn]). Examples of its national app^adon in tivcly affirms that Qovis fixed a body of Franks m 
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the Saintonge akid Boiirdeloif; and he if not Inju- 
didof ifly ibUowed by Rorico, clectof milita, atque 
fortiasHnei) cum parvulia, atque mulieribuf* Yet it 
should seem that they soon mingled with the Ro¬ 
mans of Aquitain, till Qiarlcmagne introduced a 
more numerous and powerful colony (Dubos, Hist« 
Critique^ tom. ii. p. 215). 

56. In the composition of the Gothic war I have 
us^ the IbUowing materials, with due regard to 
their unequal value:—Four epistles from Theo- 
doric, king of Italy (Gassiodor. 1. iti. Epst. 1-4, in 
tom. iv. p. 3-5), Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1 . i. c. 
12, in tom. ii. p. 3a, 33), Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 
35, 36, 37, in tom. ii. p. 181-183), Jornandes (dc 
Reb. Getids, c. 58, in tom. ii. p. 28), Fortunatus 
(in Vit. St. Hilarii, in tom. iii. p. 380)1 Isidore (in 
Chron. Goth, in tom. ii. p. 702), the Epitome of 
Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 401), the author 
of the Gesta Francorum (in tom. ii. p. 553-555)> 
the Fragments of Fredegarius (in tom. ii. p. 463), 
Aimoin (L i. c. 20, in tom. iii. p. 41, 42), and Ro- 
rico (1. iv. in tom. iii. p. 14-19). 

57. The Fasti of Italy would naturally reject a 
consul, the enemy of their sovereign; but any in¬ 
genious hypothesis that might explain the silence 
of Constantinople and Egypt (the Ghronide of 
Marcellinus, and the Paschal) is overturned by 
the similar ^ence of Marius, bishop of Avenche, 
who composed his FasH in the kingdom of Bur¬ 
gundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were 
less weighty and positive (1. ii. c. 38, in tom. ii. p. 
183), I could bdieve that Clovis, like Odoacer, re¬ 
ceive the lasting title and honours of Patrician 
(Pagi Critica, tom. ii. p. 474, 49a). 

58. Under the Merovingian kings, Marseilles 
still imported from the East, paper, wine, oil, linen, 
silk, predous stones, spices, etc. The Gauls or 
Franks traded to Syria, and the Syrians were es¬ 
tablished in Gauh See M. de Guignes, M£m. de 
FAcadtoie, tom. xAxvii. p. 471-475. 

59. Ob yAp TTOTM &oifTO FaXXlas (dr rf A^^aXci «fls- 
rydBai ^pAyyoi, roD odroepdropos rd ^pyop brip* 
^paylaopTot roOrd) 7c. This strong declaration of 
Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1 . iii. cap. 33, in tom. IL 
p. 41 [tom. ii. p. 417, cd. Bonn]) would almost suf¬ 
fice to justify the Abbd Dubos. 

6a Ibe Franks, who probably used the mints 
of IVdves, Lyons, and Arles, imitated the coinage 
of the Roman emperors, of seventy-two sa/idi, or 
pieces, to the pound of gold. But as the Franks es¬ 
tablished only a decuple proportion of gold and 
silver, ten shillings will be a sufficient valuation of 
their solidus of gold. It was the common standard 
of the barbaric fines, and contained forty denarii^ 
or silver threepences. Twelve of these denarii made 
a solidus^ or shiUing^ the twentieth part of the pon- 
deral and numeral /mvp, or pound of silver, which 
has been so strangely reduced in modem France, 
See Le Blanc, Trait6 Histoiiquc dcs Monnoyes de 
France, p. 37-43, etc. 

61. Agatbias,in tom. ii. p. 47 [p. 17, ed. Bonn], 
Chtgory of Tom exlnbitt a very diff^ 


Perhaps it would not be easy, within the same his* 
torical space, to find more vice and less virtue. We 
are continu^y shocked by the union of savage 
and corrupt manners. 

62. M. de Foncemagne has traced, in a correct 
and d^ant dissertation (M6tn. de FAcaddnie, 
tom. viii. p. 505-528), the extent and limits of the 
French monarchy. 

63. The Abb 6 Dubos (Histoire Critique, tom. i. 
p. 2P-36) has truly and agreeably represented the 
slow progress of these studies; and he observes that 
Gregory of Toun was only once printed before the 
year 1560. According to ^e complaint of Hdnec- 
cius (Opera, tom. iii. Sylloge iii. p. 248, etc.), 
Germany received with indifference and contempt 
the codes of barbaric laws which were publish^ 
by Heroldus, Lindebrogius, etc. At present those 
Ia%v8 (as far as they relate to Gaul), the history of 
Gregory of Tours, and all the monuments of the 
Merovingian race, appear in a pure and perfect 
state, in the first four volumes of the Historians of 
France. 

64. In the space of [about] thirty years (1728- 
1765) this interesting subject has been agitated by 
the free spirit of the Count de Boulainvilliers (M^ 
moires Historiques sur FEtat de la France, par¬ 
ticularly tom. i. p. 15-49), the learned ingenuity of 
the Abt^ Dubos (Histoire Critique de FEtablisse- 
ment dc la Monarchic Fran^oise dans les Gaules, 
2 vols. in 4to.), the comprehensive genius of the 
President dc Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, par¬ 
ticularly 1 . xxviii. XXX. xxxi.), and the good sense 
and diligence of the Abb^ de Mably (Observa¬ 
tions sur I’Histoirc de France, 2 vols. i2mo.). 

65. I have derived much instruction from two 
learned works of Heifieccius~the History and the 
Elements of the Germanic law. In a judicious pref¬ 
ace to the Elements, he considers, and tries to ex¬ 
cuse, the defects of that barbarous jurisprudence. 

66. Latin appears to have been the original 
language of the Salic law. It was probably com¬ 
posed in the beginning of the fifth century, before 
the era (a.d. 421) of the real or fabulous Phara- 
mond. I'hc preface mentions the four cantons 
which produced the four legislators; and many 
provinces—Franconia, Saxony, Hanover, Brabant, 
etc.—have claimed them as their own. See an ex¬ 
cellent Dissertation of Heineccius, de Lege Salicfi, 
tom. iii. Sylloge iti. pu 247-267. 

67. Eginhard, in Vit. Carol! Magni, c. 29, in 
tom. V. p. 100. By these two laws most critics un¬ 
derstand the Salic and the Ripuarian. The former 
extended from the Ckfrbonarian forest to the Loire 
(tom. iv. p. 151 [Lei^SaL tit. L.]), and the latter 
might be obeyed fronl the same forat to the Rhine 
(tom. iv. p. 232). I 

68. Consult the anient and modem prefaces of 
the several codes, in Ine fourth volume of the His¬ 
torians of France. The original prologue to the 
Salic law expresses (Jdiough in a foreign dialect) 
the genuine spirit of ^e fVanks more foi^bly than 
the ten books of Gregory of Toun. 
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69i The Ripuarian Jaw declares and defines this 
indttlgenee in fiivour of the plaintiff (dt. xxxi. in 
tom. iv. p. 240): and the same toleration is under¬ 
stood or expressed in all the codes except that of 
the Visigoths of Spain. Tanta dlversitas legum (says 
Agobard in the ninth century) quanta non solum 
in [singulis] regionibus, aut civitatibus, sed etiam 
in multis domibus habetur. Nam plerumque con- 
tingit ut simul cant aut sedeant quinque homines, 
et nulius eorum communem legem cum altero ha- 
beat (in tom. vi. p. 356). He foolishly proposes to 
introduce an uniformity of law as well as of faith. 

70. Inter Romanos negotia causarum Romanis 
legibus prsecipimus trrminari. Such are the words 
of a general constitution promulgated by Qotaire, 
the son of Clovis, and sole monarch of the Franks 
(in tom. iv. p. 116), about the year 560. 

71. This liberty of choice has been aptly deduced 
(The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxviii. 2) from a constitution of 
Lothairc 1 . (Leg. Langobard. i. ii. tit. Ivii. in Co¬ 
dex Lindebrog. p. 664), though the example is too 
recent and partial. From a various reading in the 
Salic law (tit. xliv. not. xlv.), the Abb£ de Mably 
(tom. i. p. 290-293) has conjectured that at first 
a barbarian only, and afterwards any man (conse¬ 
quently a Roman), might live according to the 
law of the Franks. 1 am sorry to offend this ingeni¬ 
ous ci^njeituie by observing that the stricter sense 
(barbarum) is expressed in the reformed copy of 
Charlemagne, which is confitmed by the Royal 
and Wolfenbuttcl MSS. The looser interpretation 
(hominem) is authorised only by the MS. of Fulda, 
from whence Heroldus published his edition. See 
the four oiiginal texts of the Salic law, in tom. iv. 
P- > 47 . > 73 . >96, MO. 

73. In the heroic times of Greece, the guilt of 
murder was expiated by a pecuniary satisfaction 
to the family of the deceased (Feithius Antiquitat. 
Homer. 1 . ii. c. 8). Hcineccius, in his preface to the 
Elements of Germanic Law, favourably suggests 
that at Rome and Athens homicide was only pun- 
bhed with exile. It b true; but exile was a capital 
punbhinent for a citizen of Rome or Athens. 

73. llib proportion b fixed by the Salic (tit. 
xliv. in tom. iv. p. 147) and the Ripuarian (tit. vii. 
xi. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 237, 241) laws; but the 
latter does not distingubh any difference of Ro¬ 
mans. Yet the orders of the clergy are placed above 
the Franks themselves, and the Burgundians and 
Alemanni between the Franks and the Romans. 

74. The Anlrustiones^ qui in truste Domimed sunt, 
leudt, fiddeSy undoubtedly represent the first order 
of Franks; but it is a question whether their rank 
was personal or hereditary. The Abb6 de Mably 
(tom. i. p. 334-347) b not displeased to m>>:tify 
the pride of birth (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxx. c. 
25) by dating the origin of French nobility from 
the reign of Clotaire II. (a.d. 615). 

75. §cc the Burgundian laws (tit. ii. in tom. iv. 
p. 357), the code of the Visigoths ( 1 . vi. tit. v. in 
tom. iv. p. 363), and the constitution of Chidebert, 
not of Paris, but most evidently of Austrasia (in 


tom. iv. p. 112). Their premature severity was 
so me times rash and excessive. Childebert con¬ 
demned not only murderers but robbers; quomodo 
sine lege involavit, sine lege moriatur; and even 
the negligent judge was involved in the same sen¬ 
tence. The Vbigoths abandoned an unsuccessful 
surgeon to the family of hb deceased patient, ut 
quod de eo facerc voluerint habeant potestatem 
(L xi. tit. i. in tom. iv. p. 435). 

76. See in the sixth volume of the works of 
Heineccius, the Elementa Jurb Germanici, 1. ii. p. 
ii. No. 261, 262, 280-283. Yet some vestiges* of 
these pecuniary compositions for murder have 
been traced in Germany as late as the sixteenth 
century. 

77. The whole subject of the Germanic judges, 
and their jurbdiction, b copiously treated by 
Heineccius (Element. Jur. Germ. 1 . iii. No. 1-72). 

I cannot find any proof that, under the Merovin¬ 
gian race, the scabinty or assessors, were chosen by 
the people. 

78. Gregor. Turon. 1 . viii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 316. 
Montesquieu observes (Esprit des Loix, 1 . xxviii. 
c. 13) that the Salic law did not admit these mga- 
tioe proofs so universally establbhed in the barbaric 
codes. Yet this obscure concubine (Fredegundb), 
who became the wife of the grandson of Glovb, 
must have followed the Salic law. 

79. Muratori, in the Antiquities of Italy, has 
given two Dissertations (xxxviii. xxxix.) on the 
judgments of God^ It was expected that fire would 
not burn the innocent, and that the pure element 
of water would not aUow the guilty to sink into its 
bosom. 

80. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxviii. c. 
17) has condescended to explain and excuse “la 
mani^re de penser de nos pores’* on the subject of 
judicial combats, lie follows thb strange institu¬ 
tion from the age of Gundobald to that of St. 
Lewis, and the philosopher b sometimes lost in the 
legal antiquarian. 

81. In a memorable duel at Aix-la-Chapelle 
(a.d. 820), before the emperor Lewis the Pious, 
hb biographer observes, secundum legem pro- 
priam, utpote quia uterque Gothus crat, equestri 
pugni [proclio] congressus est (Vit. Lud. Pii. c. 33, 
in tom. vi. p. 103). Ermoldus Nigellus ( 1 . iii. 543- 
628, in tom. vi. p. 48-50), who describes the duel, 
admires the ars nova of fighting on horseback, 
which was unknown to the Franks. 

82. In hb original edict publbhed at Lyons (a.d. 
501), Gundobald establishes and justifies the use 
of judicial combat. (Leg. Burgund. tit. xlv. in tom. 
iii. p. 267, 268 ) Three hundred years afterwards, 
Agobard, bbhop of Lyons, solicited Lewb the 
Pious to abolish the law of an Arian tyrant (in 
tom. vi. p. 356-358). He relates the conversation 
of Gundobald and Avitus. 

83. “Accidit (says Agobard), ut non solum va- 
lentes viribus, sed etiam infirm! et senes lacessantur 
ad [ceitamen et] pugnam, etiam pro vilbsimb 
rebus. Quibus feralibus certaminibus contingunt 
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hoimcidui injusta, et crudcles ac perverai eventus The origin and nature of these Salic lands, which 
judiciorum” [tom. vi. p. 357]. Like a prudent in times of ignorance were perfectly understood, 
rh^orician, he suppresses the legal privilege of now perplex our most learned and sagacious 
luring champions. critics. 

84. Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, xxviii. c. 92. Many of the two hundred and six miracles 

14), who understands judicial combat was of St. Martin (Greg. Turon. in Maximi Biblio- 

admitted by the Burgundians, Ripuarians, Ale- thecft Patruni, tom. xi. p. 896-932) were repeat- 
manni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Fri- edly performed to punish sacrilege. Audite haec 
sons, and Saxons, is satisfied (and Agobard seems omnes (exclaims the bishop of Tours) potestatem 
to countenance the assertion) that it was not al- habentes, after relating how some horses ran mad 
lowed by the Salic law. Yet the same custom, at that had been turned into a sacred meadow, 
least in cases of treason, is mentioned by Ermoldus 93. Heinec. Element. Jur. German. 1 , ii. p. 1^ 
Nigellus (1. iii. 543, in tom. vi. p. 48) and the anon- No. 8. 

ymous biographer of Lewis the Pious (c. 46, in 94. Jonas, bishop of Orleans (a.d. 821-826; 
tom. vi. p. 112), as the “mos antiqiius Francorum, Llave, Hist. Litteraria, p. 443), censures the Itgal 
more Francis solito,*’ etc., expressions too general tyranny of the nobles. IVo feris, quas cura homi- 
to exclude the noblest of their tribes. nuin nun aluit, sed Deus in commune mortalibus 

85. Csrsar de Bell. Gall. 1 . i. c. 31, in tom. i. p. ad utendum concessit, pauperes a potentioiibus 

213. spoliantur, flagellantur, ergastulis detniduntur, et 

86. The obscure hints of a division of lands oc- multa alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui faciunt, legs 

casionally scattered in the laws of the Burgundians mundi se facere juste posse contendiint. Dc Institu- 
(tit. liv. No. 1, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271, 272) and Visi- tione Laicorum, 1 . ii. c. 23, apud Thomassin, Dis- 

goths ( 1 . x. tit. i. No. 8, 9, 16, in tom. iv. p. 428, cipline de TEglisc, tom. iii. p. 1348. 

429* 430) are skilfully explained by the President 95. On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chainber- 
Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxx. c. 7, 8, lain of Gontram, king of Burgundy, was stoned to 
9). 1 shall only add that, among the Goths, the death (Greg. Furon. 1. x. c. 10, in lom. ii, p. 369). 

division seems to have been ascertained by the John of Salisbury (Policrat. 1 . i. c. 4) asserts the 

judgment of the neighbourhood; that the barbati- rights of nature, and exposes the cruel practice of 

ans frequently usurped the remaining third\ and the twelfth century. Sec Heineccius, Elcm. Jur, 

that the Romans might recover their right, unless Germ. 1 . ii, p. i, No. 51-57. 

they were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 96. The custom of enslaving prisoners of war 

87. It is singular enough that the President dc was totally extinguished in the thirteenth century 

Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxx. c. 7) and by the prevailing influence of Christianity; but it 

the Abb€ de Mably (Observations, tom. i. p. 21, might be proved, from frequent passages of Creg- 

22) agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary ory of Tours, etc., that it was practised without 

and private rapine. The Count dc Boulainvillicrs censure under the Merovingian race; and even 

(Etat de la France, tom. i. p. 22, 23) shows a Grotius himself (de Juic Belli et Pacis, 1 . iii. c. 7), 

strong understanding through a cloud of ignorance as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have la- 
and prejudice. boured to reconcile it with the laws of nature and 

88. See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Char- reason. 

lemagne, which contains seventy distinct and mi- 97. The state, professions, etc., of the German, 
nute regulations of that great monarch (in tom. v. Italian, and Gallic slaves, during the middle ages, 

p. 652-657). He requires an account of the horns are explained by Heincxcius (Element. Jur. Germ, 

and skins of the goals, allows his fish to be sold, 1 . i. No. 28-47), Muratori (Dissertat. xiv. xv.)f 

and carefully directs that the larger villas (Capi- Ducangc (Gloss, sub voce Servi), and the Abb6 de 

tanea) shall maintain one hundred hens and thirty Mably (Observations, tom. ii. p. 3, etc., p. 237, 

geese, and the smaller {Mansionales) fifty hens and etc.). 

twelve geese. Mabillon (de Re Diplomatic^) has 98. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . vi. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 
investigated the names, the number, and the situ- 289) relates a memorable example, in which Chil* 
ation of the Merovingian villas. peric only abused the private rights of a master. 

89. From a passage of the Burgundian law (tit. Many families, which belonged to his domusfiscaUs 

i. No. 4 [3] in tom. iv. p. 257) it b evident that a in the neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly sent 

deserving son might expect to hold the lands which away into Spain. I 

hb lather had received from the royal bounty of 99. Licentiam habe^tis mihi qualemcunque vo- 
Gundobald. The Burgundians would firmly main- lueritb disciplinam ppnere; vcl venumdare, aut 

tain their privilege, and their example might en- quod vobb placuerit 4 e me facere. Marculf. For- 

courage the beneficiaries of France. mul. 1 . ii. 28, in tom. iv. p. 497. The Formula of 

90. The revolutions of the benefices and ficb are Lindenhrogius (p. 559), and that of Anjou (p. 

clearly fixed by the Abb£ de Mably. Hb accurate 565), are to the same effect. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . 

distinction of timis gives him a merit to which even vii. c. 45, in tom. ii. p. 0 speaks of many persona 

Montesquieu b a stranger. who sold themselves to bread in a great tonine. 

91. Stt the Salic law (tit hdi in tom. iv.p. 156). 100. When Ga»ar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch. 
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in Caesar [The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans]) he relates his unsuccessful siege of 
Gergovia with less frankness than we might expect 
from a great man to whom victory was familiar. 
He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he 
lost forty-six centurions and seven hundred men 
(de Bell. Gallico, 1 . vi. [vii.] c. 44-53, in tom. i. p. 
270-272). 

101. Audebant se quondam fratres Latio dicerc, 
et sanguine ab lliacx> populos computare (Sidon. 
Apollinar. 1 . vii. Epist. 7, in tom. i. p. 799;. 1 arn 
not informed of the degrees and circumstances of 
this fabulous pedigree. 

102. Either the first or second partition among 
the sons of Clovis had given Berry to Childebert 
(Greg. Turon. 1 . iii. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 192). Vc- 
lim (said he), Arvernam Lemanem^ qua* tantae jo- 
cunditatis gratis refulgcre dicitur, oculis cernere 
(1. iii. c. 9, p. 191). 'riic face of the country was 
concealed by a thick fog when the king of Paris 
made his entry into Clermont. 

103. For tlic description of Auvergne, see Si- 
donius (1. iv. Epist. 21, in tom. i. p. 793), with the 
notes of Savaron and Sirmond (p. 279 and 51 of 
their respective editions). Boulainvillicrs (Etat de 
la France, tom. ii. p. 242-268), and the Abb6 de 
la Longuerue (Description de la France, part i. p, 
133-13/)^ 

104. Furorem gentium, quae de ulteriore Rheni 
amnis parte vcncrant, superare non poterat (Greg. 
I'uron. 1. iv. c. 50, in tom. ii. 229), was the excuse 
of another king of Austrasia (a.d. 574) for the rav¬ 
ages which his troops committed in the neigh- 
bourliood of Paris. 

105. From the name and situation, the Benedic¬ 
tine editors of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 192) 
have fixed this fortress at a place named ChaHel 
Merliae^ two miles from Mauriac, in the Upper 
Auvergne. In this description I translate infra as if 
I read mtra; the two prepositions are perpetually 
confounded by Gregory or his transcribers, and 
the sense must always decide. 

106. Sec these revolutions and wars of Auvergne 
in Gregory of Tours ( 1 . ii. c. 37, in tom. ii. p. 183, 
and 1 . iii. c. 9, 12, 13, p. 191, 192, de Miraculis St. 
Julian, c. 13, in tom. ii. p. 466). He frequently be¬ 
trays his extraordinary attention to his native 
country. 

107. The story of Attalus is related by Gregory 
of Tours ( 1 . iii. c. 15, in tom. ii. p. 193 “* 95 )- His 
editor, the P. Ruinart, confounds this Attalus, who 
was a youth {piur) in the year 532, with a friend of 
Sidonius of the same name, who was count of 
Autun fifty or sixty years brfore. Such an error, 
which cannot be imputed to ignorance, is excused 
in some degree by its own magnitude. 

108. This Gregory, the great-grandfather of 
Gregory of Toun (in tom. ii. p. 197, 490), lived 
ninety-two years, of which he passed forty as count 
of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres. Ac¬ 
cording to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal 
merit in these different stations:— 


Nobilis antiquft decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior gestis, nunc super astra manet. 

Arbiter ante ferox, dein pius ipse sacerdos, 
Quos domuit judex, fovit amore patris. 

109. As M. de Valois and the P. Ruinart are 
determined to change the Mosella of the text into 
Mosa, it becomes me to acquiesce in the alteration. 
Yet, after some examination of the topography, 1 
could defend the common reading. 

no. The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Flo- 
rentius Georgius) were of noble extraction (nataJi- 
bus , illustres), and they possessed large estates 
(JlatiJundia) both in Auvergne and Burgundy. He 
was born in the year 539, was consecrated bishop 
of Tours in 573, and died in 593 or 595, soon after 
he had terminated his history. Sec his Life by Odo, 
abbot of Clugny (in tom. ii. p. 129-135), and a 
new Life in the Memoires de 1 ’Academic, etc., 
tom. xxvi. p. 598-637. 

111. Decedente atquc immo potius pereunte ab 
urbibus Gallicanis libcralium culture litcrarum, 
etc. (in prarfat. in tom. ii. p. 137), is the complaint 
of Gregory himself, which he fully verifies by his 
own work. His style is equally devoid of elegance 
and simplicity. In a conspicuous station he still re¬ 
mained a stranger to his own age and country; and 
in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten 
years) he has omitted almost everything that pos¬ 
terity desiri^ to learn. I have tediously acquired, 
by a painful perusal, the right of pronouncing this 
Unfavourable sentence. 

112. The Abb6 de Mably (tom. i. p. 247-267) 
has diligently confirmed this opinion of the Presi¬ 
dent de Montesquieu (The Spirit of Laws, L xxx. 
C. 13). 

113. See Dubos, Hist. Critique de la Monarchic 
Frangoisc, tom. ii. 1 . vi. c. 9, 10. The French anti¬ 
quarians establish as a principle that the Romans 
anil barbarians may be distinguished by their 
names. Their names undoubtedly form a reason¬ 
able presumption; yet, in reading Gregory of Tours, 
I have observed Gondulphus, of Senatorian or 
Roman extraction ( 1 . vi. c. 11, in tom. ii. p. 273), 
and Claudius, a barbarian ( 1 . vii. c. 29, p. 303). 

114. Eunius Mummolus is repeatedly mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours, from the fourth (c. 42, p. 
224) to the seventh (c. 40, p. 310) book. The com¬ 
putation by talents is singular enough; but if Greg¬ 
ory attached any meaning to that obsolete word, 
the treasures of Mummolus must have exceeded 
£100,000 sterling. 

115. Sec Floury, Discours iii. sur PHistoire Eo 
cl^siastique. 

116. The bishop of Tours himself has recorded 
the complaint of Ghilperic, the grandson of Clovis. 
Ecce pauper remansit fiscus nostcr; cccc divitiae 
nostrar ad ecclesias sunt translatae: nulli penitus 
nisi soli Episcopi regnant ( 1 . vi. c. 46, in tom. ii. p. 
* 9 *). 

117. See the Ripuarian Code (tit. xxxvi. in tom. 
iv. p. 241). The Salic law does not provide for the 
safety of the clergy; and we might suppose, on the 
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behalf of the more civilised tribe, that they had 
not foreseen such an impious act as the murder of 
a priest Yet Prsetextatus, archbishop of Rouen, 
was assassinated by the order of queen FVedegundis 
before the altar (Greg. Turon. 1 . viii. c. 31, in tom. 
ii. p. 326). 

118. M. Bonamy (M6m. de TAcademic des In- 
scriptions, tom. xxiv. p. 589-670) has ascertained 
the Lingua Romana Rustica^ which, through the 
medium of the Romance, has gradually been polished 
into the actual form of the French language. Under 
the Carlovingian race the kings and nobles of 
France stiU understood the dialect of their German 
ancestors. 

119. Ge beau systtae a ^t6 trouv£ dans Ics bois. 
Montesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xi. c. 6. 

190. See the Abb6 de Mably, Observations, etc., 
tom. i. p. 34-56. It should seem that the institution 
of national assemblies, which are coeval with the 
French nation, has never been congenial to its 
temper. 

121. Gregory of Tours ( 1 . viii. c. 30, in tom. ii. p. 
395-326) relates, with much indifference, the 
crimes, the reproof, and the apology. Nullus Re- 
gem metuit, nuUus Dueem, nullus Goinitem reve- 
retur; et si fortassis alicui ista displicent, et ea, pro 
longarvitate vitae vestrae, emendare conatur, statim 
seditio in populo, statim tumultus exoritur, et in 
tantum unusquisque contra seniorem, saevA inten- 
tione grassatur, ut vix se credat evadere, si tandem 
silere nequiverit. 

199. Spain in these dark ages has been peculiar¬ 
ly unfortunate. The Franks had a Gregory of 
Tours; the Saxons, or Angles, a Bede; the Lom¬ 
bards, a Paul Wamefrid, etc. But the history of the 
Visigoths is contained in the short and imperfect 
Chronicles of Isidore of Seville and John of Biclar. 

123. Such are the complaints qf St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany and the reformer of Gaul 
(in tom. iv. p. 94).^ The fourscore years which he 
deplores of licence and corruption would seem to 
insinuate that the barbarians were admitted into 
the clergy about the year 660. 

194. The acts of the councils of Toledo are still 
the most authentic records of the church and con¬ 
stitution of Spain. The following passages are par¬ 
ticularly important:—hi. 17, 18; iv. 75; v. 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8; vi. II, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18; vii. i; xiii. 9, 3, 6.1 
have found Mascou (Hist, of the Ancient Ger¬ 
mans, XV. 99, and Annotations, xxvi. and xxxiii.) 
and Ferreras (Hist. G 6 n 4 raie de I’Espagne, tom. 
ii.) very uaefol and accurate guides. 

195. The Code of the Visigoths, regularly di¬ 
vided into twelve books, has been correctly pub¬ 
lished by Dom Bouquet (in tom. iv. p. 283-460). 
It has been treated by the President De Montes¬ 
quieu (The Spirit of Laws, 1 . xxviii. c. i) with ex¬ 
cessive severity. I dislike the style; I detest the 
superstition: but I shall presume to think that the 
civil jurisprudence displays a more civilised and 
enlightened state of society than that of the Bur- 
guddians or even of the Lombards. 


196. See Gildas de Excidio Britannise, c. 11--95, 

р. 4-9, edit. Gale; Nennius, Hist. Britonum, c. 98, 
35-65, p. 105-115, edit. G^e; Bede, Hist. Eccles- 
iast. Oentis Anglorum, 1 . i. c. 12-16, p. 49-53, 

с. 99, p. 58, edit. Smith; Chron. Saxonicum, 
p. 11-23, edit. Gibson. The Anglo-Saxon 
laws were published by Wilkins, [.ondon, 1731, in 
folio; and the Leges Wallicar, by Wotton and 
Clarke, London, 1730, in folio. 

197. The laborious Mr. Carte and the ingeni¬ 
ous Mr. Whitaker are the two modern writers to 
whom I am principally indebted. The particular 
historian of Manchester embraces, under that ob¬ 
scure title, a subject almost as extensive as the gen¬ 
eral history of England. 

198. This invitation, which may derive some 
countenance from the loose expressions of Gildas 
and Bede, is framed into a regular story by Witi- 
kind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century (see 
Cousin, Hist, de 1 *Empire d’Occident, tom. ii. p. 
356). Rapin, and even Hume, have too freely used 
this suspicious evidence without regarding the pre¬ 
cise and probable testimony of Nennius: Interea 
venerunt tres Chiuldr k Germanic in extlto pulste, 
in quibus erant Hors et Hengist [c. 98]. 

129. Nennius imputes to the Saxons the murder 
of three hundred British chiefs; a crime not un¬ 
suitable to their savage manners. But we are not 
obliged to believe (see Jeffrey of Monmouth, L 
viii. c. q-12) that Stonehenge is their monument, 
which the giants had formerly transported from 
Africa to Ireland, and which was removed to 
Britain by the order of Ainbrosius and the art of 
Merlin. 

130. All these tribes are expressly enumerated 
by Bede ( 1 . i. c. 15, p^ 52, 1 . v. c. 9, p. 190); and 
though I have considered Mr. Whitaker’s remarks 
(Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 538-543), I do not 
perceive the absurdity of supposing that the Fri¬ 
sians, etc., were mingled with the Anglo-Saxons. 

131. Bede has enumerated seven kings—two 
Saxons, a Jute, and four Angles—who successively 
acquired in the heptarchy an indehnite supremacy 
of power and renown. But their reign was the 
effect, not of law, but of conquest; and he observes, 
in similar terms, that one of them subdued the 
Isles of Man and Anglesey; and that another im¬ 
posed a tribute on the Scots and Piets (Hist. Ec- 
dcs. 1. ii. c. 5, p. 83). 

132. Sec Gildas de Excidio Britanniae, c« i. p. i, 
edit. Gale. 

133. Mr. Whitakef (History of Manchester, vol. 
ii. p. 503, 516) has smartly exposed this glaring 
absurdity, which hgd passed unnoticed by the 
general historians, a| they were hastening to more 
interesting and implant events. 

134. At Bcran-bifig, or Barbury-castle, near 
Marlborough. I'he jSaxon Chronicle assigns the 
name and date. Caqiden (Britannia, vol. L p. 128) 
ascertains the places and Henry of Huntingdon 
(Scriptores post Bedam, p. 314) relates the circum¬ 
stances of this battle^ They are probable and char- 
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ScfeHttic; and the historians of the twelfth cen- 141. The progress of romance and the state of 
tu^ might consult some materials that no longer learning in the middle ages are illustrated by Mr. 

Thomas Warton, with the taste of a poet and the 

133, Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan minute diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived 
(a.d. 9 ® 7 “ 94 *)> wl'O planted an English colony at much instruction from the two learned disserta- 
Exeter, and confined the Britons beyond the river tions prefixed to the first volume of his History of 
Tamar. See William of Malmesbury, 1. ii. in the English Poetry. 

Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the 142. Hoc anno (490) /Ella et Cissa obsedcrunt 
Cornish knights was degraded by servitude: and it Andredcs-Ceaster; et intcrfecerunt omnes qui id 
should seem, from the romance of Sir Tristram, incolcrent; adeo ut ne unus Brito ibi superstes 
that their cowardice was almost proverbial. fuerit (Chron. Saxon, p. 15); an expression more 

136. The establishment of the Britons in Gaul dreadful in its simplicity than all the vague and 

is proved in the sixth century by Procopius [Bell. tedious lamentations of the British Jeremiah. 

Goth. iv. 20], Gregory of Tours, the second council 143. Andredes-Ceaster, or Anderida, is placed 
of Tours (a.d. 567), and the least suspicious of by ^mden (Britannia, vol. i. p. 258) at Newen- 
their chronicles and lives of saints. The subscrip- den, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which might 
tion of a bishop of the Britons to the first council of be formerly covered by the sea, and on the edge of 

Tours (a.d. 461, or rather 481), the army of Rioth- the great forest (Anderida) which overspread so 

amus, and the loose declamation of Gildas (alii large a portion of Hampshire and Sussex, 

transmarinas petebant regiones, c. 25, p. 8), may 144. Dr. Johnson affirms that few English words 
countenance an emigration as early as the middle are of British extraction. Mr. Whitaker, who un- 

of the fifth century. Beyond that era the Britons of derstands the British language, has discovered 

Armorica can be found only in romance; and I am more than three thousand^ and actually produces a 

surprised that Mr. Whitaker (Genuine History of long and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 235-329). 

the Britons, p. 214-221) should so faithfully tran- It is possible, indeed, that many of these words 

scribe the gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial may have been imported from the Latin or Saxon 

errors he has so rigorously chastised. into the native idiom of Britain. 

137. Ih'c antiquities of Bretagne, which have 145. In the beginning of the seventh century the 

been the subject even of political controversy, are Franks and the Anglo-Saxons mutually under¬ 
illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Galli- stood each other’s language, which was derived 

arum, sub voce Britannia Cttmarina, p. 98-100), M. from the same Teutonic root (Bede. 1 . i. c. 25, p. 

d’Anville (Notice dc I’Anciennc Gaule, Corisopiti, 60). 

Cunosoiites, Osismii, Vorganium, p. 248, 258, 508, 146. After the first generation of Italian or Scot- 

720, and Etats dc 1* Europe, p. 76-80), Longuerue tish missionaries, the dignities of the church were 
(Dc^ription dc la France, tom. i. p. 84-94), filled with Saxon proselytes, 

the Abb6 dc Vertot (Hist. Critique dc I’Etablisse- 147. Carte’s History of England, vol. i. p. 195. 
ment des Bretons dans Ics Gaulcs, 2 vols. in i2mo. He quotes the British historians; but I much fear 

Paris 1720). I may assume the merit of examining that Jeffrey of Monmouth ( 1 . vi. c. 15) is his only 

the original evidence which they have produced. witness. 

138. Bede, who in his chronicle (p, 28) places 148 Bede, Hist. Ecclcsiast. 1 . i. c. 15, p. 52. The 

Ambrosius under the reign of Zeno (a.d. 474-491), fact is probable and well attested: yet such was the 

observes that his parents had been “purpuri in- loose ini*Tmixture of the German tribes, that we 

duti;” which he explains, in his ecclesiastical his- find, in a subsequent period, the law of the Angli 

tory, by “regium nomcn et insigne ferentibus” ( 1 . and 'Varini of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex, p. 

i. c. 16, p. 53). The expression of Nennius (c. 44, 479-486). 

p. 110, edit. Gale) is still more singular, “Unus de 149. Sec Dr. Henry’s useful and laborious His- 
consulibus gentis Romaniesr cst pater meus.” tory of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. 

139. By the unanimous, though doubtful, con- 150* Quicquid (says John of Tinemouth) inter 

jecture of our antiquarians, Ambrosius is con- Tynam et Tesam fluvios extitit, sola cremi v^ti- 

founded with Natanlcod, who (a.d. 508) lost his tudo tunc temporis fuit, et idcirco nullius ditioni 

own life and five thousand of his subjects in a servivit, eo quod sola indomitoruin et silvestrium 

battle against Ccrdic, the West Saxon (Chron. animalium spelunca et habitatio fuit (apud Carte, 

Saxon, p. 17, 18). vol. i. p. 195). From Bishop Nicholson (English 

140. As I am a stranger to the Webh bards. Historical Lil^rary, p. 65, 98) I understand that 

Myrdhin, Llomarch, and Talicssin, my fii^h in fair copies of John of Tinemouth’s ample collcc- 

the existence and exploits of Arthur principally tions are preserved in the libraries of Oxford, 

rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of Lambeth, etc. . « j 

Nennius (Hist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 114). Mr. Whit- 151. Sec the mission of Wilfrid, etc., in Bede, 
aker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii. p. 3*“70 has Hist. Eccles. 1 . iv. c. 13, 16, p. 155, * 5 ^ * 59 - 
framed an interating, and evrn probable, narra- 15a. From the r 

live of the wars of Arthur : though it is impossible ii. c. i, p. 78) and William of Malmabury (l^ii. 
to aUow the reality of the round table. p. 102), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, fifom 
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the lint to the last age, persisted in this unnatural 
practice* 'Dieir youths were publicly sold in the 
market of Rome. 

153. According to the laws of Ina they could 
not be lawfully sold beyond the seas. 

154. The life of a Wallus^ or Camhricus^ homo^ who 
possessed a hyde of land, is fixed at i ao shillings, 
by the same laws (of Ina, tit. xxxii. in Leg. Anglo- 
Saxon. p. ao) which allowed aoo shillings for a free 
Saxon, and laoo for a Thane (see likewise Leg. 
Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). We may observe that these 
legislators, the West-Saxons and Mercians, con¬ 
tinued their British conquests after they became 
Christians. The laws of the four kings of Kent do 
not condescend to notice the existence of any sub¬ 
ject Britons. 

155. See Carte’s Hist, of England, vol. i. 

p. 978. 

156. At the conclusion of his history (a.d. 731), 
Bede describes the ecclesiastical state of the island, 
and censures the implacable, though impotent, 
hatred of the Britons against the English nation 
and the catholic church (1. v. c. 23, p. 219). 

137. Mr. Penn2uit’s Tour in Wales (p. 42^-449) 
has furnished me with a curious and interesting 
account of the Welsh bards. In the year 1568 a 
session was held at Caerwys by the special com¬ 
mand of queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in 
vocal and instrumental music were conferred on 
fifty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) was 
adjudged by the Mostyn family. 

158. Regio longe lateque diffusa, militc, magis 
quam credibile sit, referta. Partibus equidem in 
iliis miles unus quinquaginta gencrat, sortitus 
more barbaro denas aut amplius uxores. This re¬ 
proach of William of Poitiers (in the Historians of 
France, tom. xi. p. 88) is disclaimed by the Bene¬ 
dictine editors. 

159. Giraldus Cambrensis confines this gift of 
bold and ready eloquence to the Romans, the 
French and the Britons. The malicious Welshman 
insinuates that the English taciturnity might pos¬ 


sibly be the effect of their servitude under tho 
Normans. 

160. The picture of Welsh and Armorican man¬ 
ners is drawn from Giraldus (Descript. Cambriac, 
c. 6-15, inter Script. Camden, p. 888-891) and 
the authors quoted by the Abb£ de Vertot (Hist. 
Critique, tom. ii. p. 259-266). 

161. See Procopius de Bell. Gothic. 1 . iv. c. 20, 
p. 620-623 [ed. Paris; tom. ii. p. 539 sgq., ed. 
Bonn]. The Greek historian is himself so confounded 
by the wonders which he relates, that he weakly 
attempts to distinguish the islands of BuUia and 
Britain^ which he has identified by so many insep¬ 
arable circumstances. 

162. 'I'heodcbert, grandson of Clovis and king of 
Austrasia, was the most powerful and warlike 
prince of the age; and this remarkable adventure 
may be placed between the years 534 and 547, the 
extreme terms of his reign. His sister I'heudechildis 
retired to Sens, where she founded monasteries 
and distributed alms (see the notes of the Bene¬ 
dictine editors, in tom. ii. p. 21b). If we may credit 
the praises of Fortunatus ( 1 . vi. carm. 5, in tom. ii. 
P* 507)9 Radiger was deprived of a most valuable 
wife. 

163. Perhaps she was the sister of one of the 
princes or chiefs of the Angles who landed, in 527 
and the following years, between the Humber and 
the Thames, and gradually founded the kingdoms 
of East Anglia and Mercia. The English writers 
are ignorant of her name and existence; but Pro¬ 
copius may have suggested to Mr. Rowe the char¬ 
acter and situation of Rodogunc in the tragedy of 
the Royal Convert. 

164. In the copious history of Gregory of Tours 
we cannot find any traces of hostile or friendly in¬ 
tercourse between France and England, except in 
the marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of 
Paris, quam in Cantia regis cujusdam filius matri- 
monio copulavit (1. ix. c. 26, in tom. ii. p. 348). 
The bishop of Tours ended his history and his life 
almost immediately before the conversion of Kent. 


General Observations 


1. Such are the figurative expressions of Plu¬ 
tarch (Opera, tom. ii. p. 318, edit. Wechel [Frankf. 
1620]), to whom, on the faith of his son Lamprias 
(Fabricius, Bibliot. Grsec. tom. iii. p. 341), 1 shall 
boldly impute the malicious declamation, vcpl 
PwMcUoir rvxTP* The same opinions had prevailed 
among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years 
before Plutarch; and to confute them is the pro¬ 
fessed intention of Polybius (Hist. 1 . i. [c. 63] p. 90, 
edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1670). 

2. Sec the inestimable remains of the sixth book 
of Polybius, and many other parts of his general 
history, particularly a digression in the seven¬ 
teenth book [1. xviii. c. 12-13], in which he com¬ 
pares the phalanx and the legion. 


3. Sallust, de Bell. Jugurthin. c. 4. Such were 
the generous professions of P. Scipio and Q. Maxi¬ 
mus. The Latin historian had read, and most 
probably transcribes,, Polybius, their contempo¬ 
rary and friend. 

4. While Carthage' was in flames Scipio re¬ 
peated two lines of thO Iliad, which express the de¬ 
struction of Troy, ackjnowledging to Polybius, his 
friend and preceptor (Polyb. [Fragm. 1 . xxxix sub 
finJl in Excerpt, de Vfrtut. et Vit. tom. ii. p. 1433- 
<465), that while he recollected the vicissitudes of 
human affairs he inwardly applied them to tho 
future calamities of Rome (Appian. in Libycis [ 1 . 
viii. c. 132], p. 136, edit. Toll.). 

5. Sec Daniel ii. 31-40. **And the fourth king* 
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dom shall be strong as iron; forasmuch as iron 
breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things.” The 
remainder of the prophecy (the mixture of iron 
and clay) was accomplished, according to St. Jc- 
rom, in his own time. Sicut enim in principio nihil 
Romano imperio fortius ct durius, ita in fine rerum 
nihil imbecillius: quum et in bellis civilibus et ad- 
versus diversas nationes, aliarum gentium barbar* 
arum auxilio indigemus (Opera, tom. v. p. 572). 

6. The French and English editors of the Genea¬ 
logical History of the 'I'artars have subjoined a 
curious, though imperfect, description of their 
present state. We might question the indepen¬ 
dence of the Calmucks, or Eluths, since they have 
been recently vanquished by the Chinese, who, in 
the year 1759, subdued the lesser Rucharia, and 
advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the 
sources of the Oxus (M^moires sur les Chinois, 
tom. i. p. 325-400). But these conquests are pre¬ 
carious, nor will 1 venture to ensure the safety of 
the Chinese empire. 

7. 'I'he prudent reader will determine how far 
this general proposition is weakened by the revolt 
of the Isaurians, the independence of Britain and 
Armoi ica, the Moorish tribes, or the Bagaudae of 
Gaul and Spain (vol. i. p. 414, vol. iv. pp. 130, 
178, 25a). 

8. now contains about six millions of 
European blood and descent; and their numbers, 
at least in the North, are continually increasing. 
Whatever may be the changes of their political 
situation, they must preserve the manners of Eu¬ 
rope; and wc may reflect with some pleasure that 
the English language will probably be diffased 
over an immense and populous continent. 

9. On avoit fait vonir (for the siege of Turin) 
140 pieces de canon; et il cst ^ remarquer que 
chaque gros canon mont^ revient ^ environ 2000 
6cus: il y avoit 100,000 boulets; i oh,000 car- 
touches d’une faqon, et 300,000 d’unc autre; 
21,000 bombes; 27,700 grenades, 15,000 sacs 4 
terre, 30,000 instruments pour la pionnage; 
1,200,000 livres dc poudre. Ajoutez ^ ccs munitions 
Ic plomb, Ic fer, et le fcr-blanc, Ics cordages, tout 
cc qui sert aux niincurs, le souphre, le salp^tre, les 
outils de toute esp^ce. Il cst certain que les frais dc 
tous CCS pr6paratifs de destruction suffiroient pour 
fonder et pour faire fleurir la plus nombreuse 
colonie. Voltaire, Si^clc dc Louis XIV. c. xx. in 
his Works, tom. xi. p. 391. 


10. It would be an easy, though tedious, task to 
produce the authorities of poets, philosophers, and 
historians. I shall therefore content myself with 
appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony 
of Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. i. p. 11, 12,1. iii. [c. 
14 sqq.) p. 184, etc., edit. Wesseling). The Ichthy- 
ophagi, who in his time wandered along the shores 
of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the 
natives of New Holland (Dampier’s Voyages, voL 
i. p. 464-469). Fancy, or perhaps reason, may still 
suppose an extreme and absolute state of nature 
far below the level of these savages, who had ac¬ 
quired some arts and instruments. 

11. See the learned and rational %vork of the 
President Goguet, dc TOriginc dcs Loix, dcs Arts, 
et dcs Sciences. He traces from facts or conjectures 
(tom. i. p. 147-337, edit. i2mo.) the first and most 
difficult steps of human invention. 

12. It is certain, however strange, that many 
nations have been ignorant of the use of fire. Even 
the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who are desti¬ 
tute of metals, have not invented any earthen 
vessels capable of sustaining the action of fire and 
of communicating the heat to the liquids which 
they coatain. 

13. Plutarch. Quapst. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 275 
[tom. vii. p. 112, ed. Rciske]. Macrob. Saturnal. 
1 . i. c. 7, p. 152, edit. London. The arrival of 
Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship may in¬ 
dicate that the savage coast of Latium was first 
discovered and civilised by the Phoenicians. 

14. In the ninth and tenth books of the 
Odyssey, Homer has embellished the talcs of 
fearful and credulous sailors who transformed 
the cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous 
giants. 

15. The merit of discovery has too often been 
stained with avarice, cruelty, and fanaticism; and 
the intercourse of nations has produced the com¬ 
munication of disease and prejudice. A singular 
exceptioii is due to the virtue of our own times and 
countr) The five great voyages, successively under¬ 
taken by the command of his present Majesty, 
were inspired by the pure and generous love of 
science and mankind. The same prince, adapting 
his benefactions to the different stages of society, 
has founded a school of painting in his capital, 
and has introduced into the islands of the ^uth 
Sea the vegetables and animals most useful to 
human life. 


Chapter XXXIX 


* 1'. Jomandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 13, i 4 > P* 
6119, 630, edit. Grot.) has drawn the pedigree of 
Theodoric from Gapt, one of the Anses or Demi¬ 
gods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cas- 
siodorus, the first who celebrates the royal race of 
the Amali (Variar. viii. 5, ix. 25, x. 2, xi. i), 
reckons the grandson of Theodoric as the xviith in 


descent. Pcringsciold (the Swedish commentator 
of Cochlocus, Vit. Theodoric. p. 271, etc., Stock¬ 
holm, 1699) labours to connect this genealogy 
with the legends or traditions of his native country. 

2. More correctly on the banks of the lake Pelm 
(Nieusiedler-see) near Carnuntum, almost on the 
same spot where Marcus Antoninus composed his 
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MeditatioiiS (Jomandes^ c. 52, p. 689. Semin. 
Pannofiia Illustrata, p. 22. Cell^ua, Geograph. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 350). 

3. The four first letters of his name ( 6 E 0 A) were 
inscribed on a gold plate, and when it was fixed on 
the paper the king drew his pen through the inter* 
vals (Anonym. Valesian. ad calcem Amm. Mar* 
cellin. p. 722 [tom. ii. p. 313, ed. Bipon.]). This 
authentic foot, with the testimony of Procopius, or 
at least of the contemporary Goths (Gothic. 1 . i. c. 
2, p. 312 [ed. Paris; tom. ii. p. 14, ed. Bonn]), far 
outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius (Sir* 
mond. Opera, tom. i. p. 1596) and Theophanes 
(Chronograph, p. 112 [ed. Par.; p. 202, 203, ed. 
Bonn]). 

4. Statura cst quae resignet proceritate regnan- 
tem (Ennodius, p. 1614). The bishop of Pavia (I 
mean the ecclesiastic who wished to be a bishop) 
then proceeds to celebrate the complexion, eyes, 
hands, etc., of his sovereign. 

5. Tbe state of the Ostrogoths and the first years 
of Theodoric are found in Jomandcs (c. 52-56, p. 
689-696) and Malchus (Excerpt. Legat. p. 78^0 
[ed. Par.; p. 244-248, ed. Bonn]), who erroneously 
styles him the son of Walamir. 

6. Theophanes (p. 111 [p. 200, ed. Bonn]) in* 
serts a copy of her sacred letters to the provinces; 
tdrrc lire t 6 ^ojalKtiov inskrephv kffn . . . ttaX iri Tpoxce* 
(niakiuBa fiaaiXka TpaaKaWiaatoPf etc. Such female 
pretensions would have astonished the slaves of 
the /irst Caesars. 

7. Vol. iv. p. 284, se^ 

8. Suidaa, tom. i. p. 332, 333, edit. Kuster. 

9. The contemporary histories of Malchus and 
Candidus are lost; but some extracts or fragments 
have been saved by Photius (Ixxviii. Ixxix. p. 100- 
102 (p. 54-56, ed. Bekk.]), Constantine Porphy* 
rogenitus (Excerpt. Leg. p. 78-97), jind in various 
articles of the Lexicon of Suidas. The Chronicles 
of Marcellinus (Imago Historia*) arc originals for 
the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius; and I must ac* 
knowledge, almost for the last time, my obligations 
to the large and accurate collections of Tillcmont 
(Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 472-652). 

10. In ipsis congressionis tuar foribus cessit in* 
vasor, cum profuqo per tc sceptra redderentur de 
salute dubitanti. Ennodius then proceeds (p. 1596, 
1597, tom. i. Sirmond) to transport his hero (on a 
flying dragon?) into i^thiopia, beyond the tropic 
of Cancer. The evidence of the Valesian Fragment 
(p. 717), Liberatus (Brev. Eutych. c. 25, p. 118), 
and Theophanes Cp. 112 [p. 203, ed. Bonn]), is 
more sober and rational. 

11. This cruel practice is specially imputed to 
the Triasian Got^, less barbarous, as it should 
seem^ than the Walamrs\ but the son of Theodemir 
is charged with the ruin of many Roman cities 
(Malchus, Excerpt. Leg. p. 95 [ed. Par.; p. 238, 
ed. Boon]). 

12. Jornandcs (c. 56, 57, p. 696) displays the 
services of Theodoric, confesses his rewards* but 
disBcmblfli his revolt, of which such curious details 


have been preserved by Malchus (Excerpt. Legale 
p. 78*^7 [p. 244 sqq.y ed. Bonn]). MarceUinus, a 
domestic of Justinian, under whose ivth consul¬ 
ship (a.d. 534) he composed his Chronicle (Sca- 
liger. Thesaurus Temporum, P. ii. p. 34-57), be- 
tiays his prejudice and passion; in [apud] Grsts- 
ciam debacchantem . . . Zenonis munificentiA 
pene pacatus. . . beneficiis nunquam satiatus, etc. 
[p. 368, 369, and 370, ed. Sirmond]. 

13. As he was riding in his own camp an unruly 
horse threw him against the point of a spear which 
hung before a tent, or was fixed on a waggon (Mar* 
cellin. in Chron. Evagrius, 1 . iii. c. 25). 

14. See Malchus (p. 91 [ed. Par.; p. 268, ed. 
Bonn]) and Evagrius ( 1 . iii. c. 35). 

15. Malchus, p. 85 [p. 256, ed. Bonn]. In a 
single action, which was decided by the skill and 
discipline of Sabinian, Theodoric could lose 5000 
men. 

16. Jornandes (c. 57, p. 696, 697) has abridged 
the great history of Cassiodorus. See, compare, 
and reconcile, IVocopius (Gothic. 1 . i. c. i.), the 
Valesian Fragment (p. 718 [ad Calcem Amm. 
Marc. tom. ii. p. 306, cd. Bip.]), Theophanes (p. 
113 [p. 203, Bonn]), and Marcellinus (in 
Chron.). 

17. Thcodoric’s march is supplied and illu^ 
trated by Ennodius (p. 1598-1602), when the 
bombast of the oration is translated into the lan¬ 
guage of common sense. 

18. Tot reges, etc. (Ennodius, p. 1602). We 
must recollect how much the royal title was multi¬ 
plied and degraded, and that the mercenaries of 
Italy were the fragments of many tribes and 
nations. 

19. See Ennodius, p. 1603, 1604. Since the ora¬ 
tor, in the king’s presence, could mention and 
praise his mother, we may conclude that the mag¬ 
nanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar 
reproaches of concubine and bastai'd. 

20.1'his anecdote is related on the modern but 
respectable authority of Sigonius (Op. tom. i. p. 
580; De Occident. Imp. 1 . xv.); his words are 
curious:—“Would you return?” etc. She pre¬ 
sented and almost displayed the original recess. 

21. Hist. Miscell. 1 . xv., a Roman history from 
Janus to the ninth century, an Epitome of Eutro* 
pius, Paulus Diaconus, and Theophanes, which 
Muratori has published from a MS. in the Am¬ 
brosian library (Script Rerum Italicarum, tom. L 
p. 100). 

22. Procopius (Gothic. 1 . i. c. i.) approves him¬ 
self an impartial scc|>tic; dtaal . . . AoXepqi rphirtp 
ixrctirc [torn. ii. p. io,|ed. Bonn]. Cassiodorus (in 
Chron.) and Ennodiils (p. 1605) are loyal and 
credulous, and the testimony of the Valesian Frag¬ 
ment (p. 7x8 [Amm. t^m. ii. p. 307, ed, Bip.]) may 
justify their belief. Marcellinus spits the venom of 
a Greek subject—perjuriis iliectus, intcrfectusque 
cst (in Chron. [anno 489]). 

23. The sonorous and servile oration of Enno- 
dius was pronounced at Milan or Ravenna in the 
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fesrs 507 » 508 (Sinnond, torn. i. p. 1615). Two 
or three years afterwards the orator was rewarded 
with the bishopric of Pavia, which he held till his 
death in the year 521. (Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. 
tom. V. p. 11-14. See Saxii Onomasticon, tom. iL 

p. 12.) 

24. Our best materials are occasional hints from 
Procopius and the Valesian Fragment, which was 
discovered by Sirmond and is published at the end 
d Ammianus Marccllinus. The author’s name is 
unknown, and his style is barbarous; but in his 
various facts he exhibits the knowledge, without 
the passions, of a contemporary. The President 
Montesquieu had formed the plan of a history of 
Thcodoric, which at a distance might appear a 
rich and interesting subject. 

25. The best edition of the Variorum Libri xiL is 
that of Joh. Garretius (Rotomagi, 1679, in Opp. 
Cassiodor. 2 vols. in fol.); but they deserved and 
required such an editor as the Marquis Scipio 
Maffei, who thought of publishing them at Ve¬ 
rona. The Barbara Elegania (as it is ingeniously 
named by Tiraboschi) is never simple, and seldom 
perspicuous. 

26. Procopius, Gothic. 1 . i. c. i.; Variarum, ii. 
Maffei (Verona lllustrata, P. i. p. 228) exaggerates 
the injustice of the Goths, whom he hated as an 
Italian noble. The plebeian Muratori crouches 
under their oppression. 

27. Procopius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. 4 and 21 [tom. ii. 
p. 295 and 366, ed. Bonn]. Ennodius describes (p. 
1612, 1613) the military arts and increasing num¬ 
bers of the Goths. 

28. When Theodoric gave his sister to the king 
of the Vandals, she sailed for Africa with a guard 
of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom was attended 
by five armed followers (Procop, Vandal. 1 . i. c. 8 
[tom. i. p. 346, ed. Bunn]). The Gothic nobility 
must have been as numerous as brave. 

29. See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty 
(Var. V. 30). 

30. Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. 2 [tom. ii. p. 14, ed. 
Bonn]. The Roman boys learnt the language (Var. 
viii. 21) of the Goths. Their general ignoiance is 
not destroyed by the exceptions of Amalasuntha, 
a female, who might study without shame, or of 
Theodatus, whose learning provoked the indigna¬ 
tion and contempt of his countrymen. 

31. A saying of I'heodoiic was founded on ex¬ 
perience: “Romanus miser imitatur Gothum; et 
utilis {dtues) Gothus imitatur Romanum.” See the 
Fragment and Notes of Valesius, p. 7*9 [Amm. ii. 
p. 308, ed. Bip.]). 

32. The view of the military establishment of 
the Goths in Italy is collected fiom the Epb'i'^s of 
C^assiodorus (Var. i. 24,40; iii. 3, 24,48; iv. 13,14; 
V. 26,27; viii. 3, 4, 25). They are illustrated by the 
learned Mascou (Hist, of the Germans, 1 . xi. 40- 
44; Annotation xiv.). 

33. See the clearness and vigour of his negotia¬ 

tions in Ennodius (p. 1607) and Cassiodorus (Var, 
iii* a. 3 » 4; iv- iSi v. 43 » 44 )> 8*^® 


ferent styles of fdendship, counsel, expostulation, 
etc. 

34. Even of his table (Var. vi. 9) and palace (viL 
5). The admiration of strangers is represented as 
the most rational motive to justify these vain ex¬ 
penses, and to stimulate the diligence of the offi¬ 
cers to whom these provinces were intrusted. 

35. See the public and private alliances of the 
Gothic monarch, with the Burgundians (Var. i. 
45 » 4^)» 'vith the Franks (ii. 40), with the Thurin- 
gians (iv. i), and with the Vandals (v. i); each of 
these epistles affords some curious knowledge of 
the policy and manners of the barbarians. 

36. His political system may be observed in Cas¬ 
siodorus (Var. iv. i, ix. 1), Jornandes (c. 58, p 
698,699), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 720, 721 
[Amm. tom. ii. p. 311, ed. Bip.]). Peace, honour¬ 
able peace, was the constant aim of Theodoric. 

37. The curious reader may contemplate the 
Hcruli of Procopius (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 14), and the 
patient reader may plunge into the dark and mi¬ 
nute researches of M. de Buat (Hist, des Peoples 
Anciens, tom. ix. p. 348-396). 

38. Variarum, iv. 2. The spirit and forms of this 
martial institution arc noticed by Cassiodorus; 
but he seems to have only translated the senti¬ 
ments of the Gothic king into the language of 
Roman eloquence. 

39. Cassiodorus, who quotes Tacitus to the iEs- 
tians, the unlettered savages of the Baltic (Var. v. 
2), describes the amber for which their shores have 
ever been famous as the gum of a tree hardened by 
the sun and purified and wafted by the waves. 
When that singular substance is analysed by the 
chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a mineral 
acid. 

40. Scanzia, or Thule, is described by Joman- 
des (c. 3, p. 610-613) and Procopius (<^th. 1 . ii. 
c. 15). Neither the Goth nor the Greek had visited 
the couTitry: both had conversed with the natives 
in their c\ile at Ravenna or Constantinople. 

41. Saphninas pelles. In the time of Jornandes 
they inhabited Suethans, the proper Sweden; but 
that beautiful race of animals has gradually been 
driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. See Buffon 
(Hist. Nat. tom. xiii. p. 309-313, quarto edition); 
Pennant (System of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 322- 
328); Gmclin (Hist. G^n. dcs Voyages, tom. xviii. 
p, 257, 2«)8); and Levesque (Hist, de Russie, tom. 
v. p. 165, ib6, 514, 515). 

42. In the system or romance of M. Baillv 
(Lettres sur les Sciences et sur PAtlantide, tom. i. 
p. 249-256, tom. ii. p. ii 4“139)> phoenix of 
the Edda, and the annual death and revival of 
Adonis and Osiris, are the allegorical symbols of 
the absence and return of the sun in the Arctic 
regions. 'Fhis ingenious writer is a worthy disciple 
of the great Buffon; nor is it easy for the coldest 
reason to withstand the magic of their philosophy. 

43. ACti| t€ OovXlrats /uyurT-ii r&w bofntav 8 <rTi, 
says Procopius [tom. ii. p. 207, cd. Bonn]. At pr<» 
ent a rude Manichebra (generous enough) prevails 
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among the Samoyedcs in Greenland and in Lap- 
land (Hist des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 508, 509, 
tom. xix. p. 105, ic^, 597, 528); yet, according to 
Grotiua, Samojutas coelum atque astra adorant, 
numina hand aliis iniquiora (de Rebus Belgicis, 
L iv. p. 338, folio edition); a sentence which Tac¬ 
itus would not have disowned. 

44. See the Hist, des Peuples Anciens, etc., tom. 
ix. p. 955-973, 396-501. The Count de Buat was 
French minister at the court of Bavaria: a liberal 
curiosity prompted his inquiries into the antiqui¬ 
ties of the country, and that curiosity was the gmn 
of twelve respectable volumes. 

45. See the Gothic transactions on the Danube 
and in lllyricum, in Jomandes (c. 58, p. 699), £n- 
nodius (p. 1607-1610}, Marcellinus (in Ghron. p. 
44* 47 * ^)» Cassi<^orus (in Chron. and Var. 
iii- 93, 50; iv. 13; vii. 4, 94; viii. 9, 10, iz, 9 i; ix. 
8 , 9 )- 

46. 1 cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and 
classic style of Count Marcellinus: Romanus comes 
domcsticonim, et Rusticus comes scholariorum 
cum centum armatis navibus, totidemquc dro- 
monibus, octo millia militum armatorum sccum 
ferentibus, ad devastanda Italiae littora proces- 
serunt, et usque ad Tarentum antiquissimani ci- 
vitatem aggressi sunt; remensoque mari inhon- 
estam victoriam quam piratico ausu Romani ex 
Romanis rapuerunt, Anastasio Caesari reporta- 
runt (in Ghron. p. 48 [anno 508]). See Variar. L 
16, u. 38. 

47. See the royal orders and instructions (Var. 
iv. 15; V. 16-90). These armed boats should be 
still smaller than the thousand vessels of Agamem¬ 
non at the siege of Troy [Manso, p. 121]. 

48. Vol. iv. p. 357, seq, 

49. Ennodius (p. 1610} and Cassiodorus, in the 
royal name (Var. ii. 41), record his.salutary pro¬ 
tection of the Alemanni. 

50. The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain 
are represented with some perplexity in Cassio¬ 
dorus (Var. iii. 32, 38,41,43,44; v. 39), Jomandes 
(c. 58, p. 698, 699), and j^ocopius (Goth. 1. i. c. 
12). I will neither hear nor reconcile the long and 
contradictory arguments of the Abb6 Dubos and 
the Count de Buat, about the wars of Burgundy. 

51. Theophanes, p. 113 [p. 203, ed. Bonn]. 

52. Procopius affirms that no laws whatsoever 
were promulgated by Theodoric and the succeed¬ 
ing kings of Italy (Goth. 1 . ii. c. 6 [tom. ii. p. 170, 
ed. Bonn]). He must mean in the Gothic language. 
A Latin edict of Theodoric is still extant, in one 
hundred and fifty-four articles. 

53. The image of Theodoric is engraved on his 
coins; his modest successors were satisfied with 
adding their own name to the head of the reigning 
emperor (Muratori, Antiquitat. Italis Medii Mvi, 
tom. ii. dissert, xxvii. p. 577-579. Giannone, Is- 
toria Civile di Napoli, tom. L p. 166). 

54. The alliance of the emperor and the king of 
Italy are represented by Cassiodorus (Var. L 7; H. 

31 vi 1) and I^ocopius (Goth. L ii. c. 6; L iii. 


c. 21 [tom. ii. p. 369, ed. Bonn]), who celdxate 
the friendship of Anastasius and Theodoric: but 
the figurative style of compliment was interpreted 
in a very different sense at Constantinople and 
Ravenna. 

55. To the seventeen provinces of the Notitia, 
Paul Warnefrid the deacon (De Reb. Longobard. 
L ii. c. 14-92) has subjoined an eighteenth, the 
Apennine (Muratori, Script. Rerum Italicarum, 
tom. i. p. 431-433). But of these, Sardinia and 
Corsica were possessed by the Vandals, and the 
two Rhactias, as well as the Cottian Alps, seem to 
have been abandoned to a military government. 
The state of the four provinces that now form the 
kingdom of Naples is laboured by Giannone (tom. 
i. p. 172, 178) with patriotic diligence. 

56. See the Gothic history of Procopius (L L c. 

L ii. c. 6), the Epistles of Cassiodorus (passim, 

but especially the fifth and sixth books [vi. and 
viL], which contain the formula, or patents of 
offices), and the Civil History of Giannone (tom. 

i. 1 . ii. iii.). The Gothic counts, which he places in 
every Italian city, are annihilated, however, by 
Maffei (Verona Illustrata, P. i. 1 . viii. p. 227); for 
those of Syracuse and Naples (Var. vi. 22, 23) 
were special and temporary commissions. 

57. Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorus, 
the father (Var. i. 24 [4], 40) and the son (ix. 24, 
25), were successively employed in the administra¬ 
tion of Theodoric. The son was bom in the year 
479: his various epistles as quaestor, master of the 
offices, and Praetorian praricct, extend from 509 to 
539* he lived as a monk about thirty years. 
(Hraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 
tom. iii. p. 7-24. Fabricius, Biblioth. Lat. Med. 
JLvi, tom. i. p. 357, 358, edit. Mansi.) 

58. See his regard for the senate in Gochloeus 
(Vit. Thcod. viii. p. 72-80). 

59. No more than 120,000 modii, or four thou¬ 
sand quartets (Anonym. Valcsian, p. 721 [Amm. 

ii. p. 310, ed. Bip.], and Var. i. 33, vi. 18, xi. 5, 39). 

60. See his regard and indulgence for the spec¬ 
tacles of the circus, the amphitheatre, and the 
theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles of Cassio¬ 
dorus (Var. i. 20, 27, 30, 31, 32, iii. 51, iv. 51, illus¬ 
trated by the fourteenth Annotation of Mascou’s 
History), who has contrived to sprinkle the subject 
with ostentatious, though agreeable, learning. 

61. Anonym. Vales, p. 721 [ 1 . c. Bip.]. Ma¬ 

rius Aventicensb in Chron. In the scale of public 
and personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is at 
least as much above Vftlentinian as he may seem* 
inferior to Trajan. » 

62. Vit. Fulgentii ia Baron. Annal. Eocles. a.d. 

500, No. 10. ‘ 

63. Cassiodorus describes in his pompous style 
the Forum of Trajan (Var. vii. 6), the theatre of 
Marcellus (iv. 51), and the amphitheatre of Titus 
(v. 42); and his descriptions are not unworthy of 
the reader’s perusal. According to the modern 
pnices, the Abb6 Barthelemy computes that the 
brickwork and masonry of the Coliseum would 
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de TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. 
p. 585,586). How small a of that stupendous 
fabric! 

64. For the aqueducts and cloacse see Strabo (1. 
V. p. 360 [p. 235, cd. Casaub.J), Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xxxvi. 24 [§ 3]), Cassiodorus (Var. iii. 30, 31, vi. 
6), Procopius (Goth. 1 . i. c. 19), and Nardini 
(Roma Arnica, p. 514-522). How such works could 
be executed by a king of Rome is yet a problem. 

65. For the Gothic care of the buildings and 
statues, see Cassiodorus (Var. i. 21, 25, ii. 34, iv. 
30, vii. 6, 13, 15), and the Valesian Fragment (p. 
721 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 310, ed. Bip.]). 

66. Var. vii. 1 5. These horses of Monte Cavallo 
had been transported from Alexandria to the 
baths of Constantine (Nardini, p. 188). Their 
sculpture is disdained by the Abb 6 Dubos (Re¬ 
flexions sur la Poesie ct sur la Pcinture, tom. i. sec¬ 
tion 39), and admired by Winckelman (Hist, de 
I’Art, tom. ii. p. 159). 

67. Var. X. 30. They were probably a fragment 
of some triumphal car (Cuper de Elephantis, ii. 1 o). 

68. Procopius (Goth. 1 . iv. c. 21 [tom. ii. p. 571, 
cd. Bonn]) relates a foolish story of Myron’s cow, 
which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty-six 
Greek epigrams (Antholog. 1 . iv. p. 302-306, edit. 
Hen. Sieph.; Auson. Epigram. Iviii.-lxviii.). 

69. Sec an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3, p. 1893, 
1894) on this garden and the royal gardener. 

70. His affection for that city is proved by the 
epithet of “Verona tua,” and the legend of the 
hero; under the barbarous name of Dietrich of 
Bern (Peringsciold ad Cochlocum, p. 240), Mallei 
traces him with knowledge and pleasure in his 
native country (1. ix. p. 230-236). 

71. See Malfei (Verona Illustrata, Part. i. p, 
231, 232, 308, etc.). He imputes Gothic architec¬ 
ture, like the corruption of language, writing, etc., 
not to the barbarians, but to the Italians them¬ 
selves. Compare his sentiments with those of I'ira- 
boschi (tom. iii. p. 61). 

72. Tiic villas, climate, and landscape of Baiae 
(Var. ix. 6; see Cliiver. Italia Antiq. 1 . iv. c. 2, p. 
1119, etc.), Istria (Var. xii. 22, 26), and Comum 
(Var. xi. 14, compare with Pliny’s two villas, ix, 
7), are agreeably painted in the epistles of Cas¬ 
siodorus. 

73. In Liguria numerosa agricolarum progenies 
(Ennodius, p. 1678,1679,1680). St. Epiphaniusof 
Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 6000 cap¬ 
tives from the Burgundians of Lyons and Savoy. 
Such deeds are the best of miracles. 

74. The political economy of Theodoric (sec 
Anonym. Vales, p. 721 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 31 i, ed. 
Bip.] and Cassiodorus, in Chron.) may be dis¬ 
tinctly traced under the following heads: iron- 
mine (Var. iii. 25); gold-mine (ix. 3); Pomptinc 
marshes (ii. 32, 33); Spoleto (ii. 21); corn (i. 34, x. 
27, 28, xi. II, 12); trade (vi. 7, vii, 9, 23); fair of 

. Leucothoe or St. Cyprian in Lucania (viii. 33); 
plenty (xii. 4); the cursus, or public post (i. 29, ii. 
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31, iv. 47, V. 5, vi. 6, vii. 33); the Flaminian way 
(xii. 18). 

75. LX modii tritici in solidum ipsius tempore 
fuerunt, et vinum xxx amphoras in solidum (Frag¬ 
ment. Vales, [p. 311, ed. Bip.]). Com was distrib¬ 
uted from the granaries at xv or xxv modii for a 
piece of gold, and the price was still moderate. 

76. See the Life of St. Caesarius in Baronius 
(a.d. 508, No. 12,13,14). The king presented him 
with 300 gold solidi, and a discus of silver of the 
weight of sixty pounds. 

77. Ennodius in Vit. St. Epiphanii, in Sirmond 
Op. tom. i. p. 1672-1690. Theodoric bestowed 
some important favours on this bishop, whom he 
used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

78. Devotissimus ac si catholicus (Anonym. 
Vales, p. 720 [p. 310, ed. Bip.]); yet his offering 
was no more than two silver candlesticks (cm~ 
strata) of the weight of seventy pounds, far inferior 
to the gold and gems of Constantinople and France 
(Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in Hormisda, p. 34, edit. 
Paris [tom. i. p. 93, cd. Rom. 1718]). 

79. 1 'he tolerating system of his reign (Ennodius, 
p. 1612, Anonym. Vales, p. 719 (p. 308, cd. Bip.], 
Procop. Goth. 1 . i. c. 1, 1 . ii. c. 6) may be studied in 
the Epistles of Cassiodorus, under the following 
heads: bttkopf (Var. i. 9, viii. 15, 24, xi. 23); im- 
munities (i. 26, ii. 29, 30); ckurch lands (iv. 17, 20); 
sanctuaries (ii. 11, iii. 47); church plate (xii. 20); dis» 
ctpltne (iv. 44); which prove at the same time that 
he was the head of the church as well as of the 
state. 

80. We may reject a foolish tale of his beheading 
a catholic deacon who turned Arian (Theodor. 
Lector. No. 17). Why is Theodoric surnamed 
Afer? From Vajer? (Vales, ad loc.) A light con¬ 
jecture. 

81. Ennodius, p. [621, 1622, 1636, 1638. His 
libel was approved and registered (synodaliter) by 
a Roman council (Baronius, a.d. 503, No. 6. Fran¬ 
ciscos Pagi m Breviar. Pont. Rom. tom. i. p. 242). 

82. Sec <Jassiodorus (Var. viii. 15, ix. 15, 16), 
Anastasius (in Symmacho, p. 31 [p. 84, cd. Rom.]), 
and the seventeenth Annotation of Mascou. Ba¬ 
ronius, Pagi, and most of the catholic doctors, con¬ 
fess, with an angr)^ gi'owl, this Gothic usurpation. 

83. He disabled them—a licentia testandi; and 
all Italy mourned—lamentabilijustitio. I wish to 
believe that these penalties were enacted against 
the rebels who had violated their oath of allegiance; 
but the testimony of Ennodius (p. 1675-1678) is 
the more weighty, as he lived and died under the 
reign of Theodoric. 

84. Ennodius. in Vit. Epiphan. p. 1689, 1690. 
Boethius de Consolationc Philosophise, 1 . i. pros, 
iv. p. 45, 46, 47 [cd. Callyus, Par. 1680]. Respect, 
but weigh, the passions of the saint and the sen¬ 
ator; and fortify or alleviate their complaints by 
the various hints of Cassiodorus (ii. 8, iv. 36, viii, 5). 

85. Iramanium expensarum pondus .. . pro 
ipsorum salute, etc.; yet these arc no more than 
words. 
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86. The Jews settled at Naples (Pirocopius, 
Goth. 1 . i. c. 8 [tom. ii. p. 44, ed. Bonn]), at G^oa 
(Var. ii. 27, hr. 33), Milan (v. 37), Rome (iv. 43). 
See likewise Baimage, Hist, dcs Jui&, tom. viii. g. 
% P- « 54 - 

87. Rex avidus communis exitii, etc. (Boethius, 
1 . i. p. 55): rex dolum Romanis tendebat (Anonym. 
Vales, p. 723). These are hard words: they speak 
the passions of the Italians, and those (I fbur) of 
Theodoric himself. 

88. I have laboured to extract a rational narra¬ 
tive from the dark, concise, and various hints of 
the Valesian Fragment (p. 722, 723, 724 [p. 313, 
sqq. ed. Bip.]), Theophanes (p. 145 [tom. i. p. 261, 
ed. Bonn]), Anastasius (in Johanne, p. 35 fp. 94, 
ed. Rom.]), and the Hist. Miscella (p. 103, edit. 
Muratori [Milan, 1723I). A gentle pressure and 
paraphrase of their wor^ is no violence. Consult 
likewise Muratori (Annali dTtalia, tom. iv. p. 
471'•478), with the Annals and Breviary (tom. i. p. 
259-263) of the two Pagis, the uncle and the 
nephew. 

89. Le Glerc has composed a critical and philo¬ 
sophical Life of Anicitis Manlius Severinus Bo¬ 
ethius (Bibliot. Ghoisie, tom. xvi. p. 168-275); 
both Tiraboschi (tom. Ui.) and Fabricius (Bibliot. 
Latin.) may be usefully consulted. The date of his 
birth may be placed about the year 470, and his 
death in 524, in a premature old age (Gonsol. 
Phil. Metrica, i. p. 5). 

90. For the age and value of this MS., now in 
the Medicean library at Florence, see the Geno- 
taphia Pisana (p. 430-447) of Cardinal Noris. 

91. The Athenian studies of Boethius are doubt¬ 
ful (Baronius, a.d. 510, No. 3, from a spurious 
tract, De Disciplina Scholarum), and the term of 
eighteen years is doubtless too long: but the simple 

of a visit to Athens is justified by much in¬ 
ternal evidence (BIKicker, Hist. Grit. Philosoph. 
tom. iii. p. 524-527)1 and by an expression 
(though vague and ambiguous) of his friend 
Gassiodorus (Var. i. 45), *‘long^ positas Athenas 
introisti.** 

92. Bibliothecae comptos ebore ac vitro parictes, 
etc. (Gonsol. Phil. 1 . i. pros. v. p. 74). The Epistles 
of Ennodius (vi. 6, vii. 13, viii. i, 31, 37, 40) and 
Gassiodorus (Var. i. 39, iv. 6, ix. 21) afford many 
proofr of the high reputation which he enjoyed in 
his own times. It is true that the bishop of Pavia 
wanted to purchase of him an old house at Milan, 
and praise might be tendered and accepted in 
part of payment. 

93. Pagi, Muratori, etc., are agreed that Boe¬ 
thius himself was consul in the year 510, his two 
sons in 522, and in 487, perhaps, his father. A de¬ 
sire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the 
philosopher had perplexed the chronology of his 
life. In his honours, alliances, children, he cele¬ 
brates his own felicity—his past felicity (p. X09, 
xio). 

94. Si ego scissem tu nesdsses. Boethius adopts 
this answer (L L pros. 4, p. 53) of Julius Ganus, 


whose philosophic death Is described by Seneca 
(De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 14). 

95. The characters of his two delators, Basilius' 
(Var. ii. 10, 11, iv. 22) and Opilio (v. 41, viii. 16), 
are illustrated, not much to their honour, in the 
Epistles of C^iodorus, which likewise mention 
Decoratus (v. 31), the worthless colleague of Bo¬ 
ethius (1. iii. pros. 4, p. 193). 

96. A severe inquiry was instituted into the 
crime of magic (Var. iv. 22, 23, ix. 18); and it was 
believed that many necromancers had escaped by 
making their gaolers mad: for mad^ I should read 
drunks 

97. Boethius had composed his own Apology (p. 
53), perhaps more interesting than his Gonsola- 
tion. We must be content with the gcnei al view of 
his honours, principles, persecution, etc. (1. i. pros. 
4, p. 42-62), which may be compared with the 
short and weighty words of the Valesian Fragment 
(p. 723 [Amm. tom. ii. p. 314, ed. Bip.]). An anon¬ 
ymous writer [Sinner, Gatalog. MSS. Bibliot. 
Bern. tom. i. p. 287) charges him home with hon¬ 
ourable and patriotic treason. 

98. He was executed in Agro Galvcntiano (Gal- 
venzano, between Marignano and Pavia), Ano¬ 
nym. Vales, p. 723 [p. 315, ed. Bip.], by order of 
Eusebius, count of Ticinum or Pavia. The place of 
his confinement is styled the baptistery, an edifice 
and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is claimed by 
the perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. The 
tower of Boethius subsisted till the year 1584, and 
the draught is yet preserved (Tiraboschi, tom. iii. 
p. 47,48). 

99. Sec the Biographia Britannica, Alfred, 
tom. i. p. 80, 2nd edition. The work is still more 
honourable if performed under the learned eye of 
Alfred by his foreign and domestic doctors. For 
the reputation of Boethius in the middle ages con¬ 
sult Bnicker (Hist. Grit. Philosoph. tom. iii. p. 

565.566). 

100. The inscription on his new tomb was com¬ 
posed by the preceptor of Otho the Third, the 
learned pope Silvester II., who, like Boethius him¬ 
self, was styled a magician by the ignorance of the 
times. The catholic martyr had carried his head 
in his hands a considerable way (Baronius, a.d. 
526, No. 17, 18); yet on a similar tale, a lady of my 
acquaintance once observed, **La distance n*y fait 
rien; il n’y a que le premier pas qui cofite.” 

101. Boethius applauds the virtues of his father- 
in-law (I. i. pros. 4, p.^59, 1. ii. pros. 4, p. ix8). 
Procopius (Goth. 1 . i. c. I [tom. ii. p. 1 x, cd. Bonn]), 
the Valesian Fragment^(p. 724 [p. 316, cd. Bip.]), 
and the Historia MiscllJa (1. xv. p. 105 [103?]), 
agree in praising the superior innocence or sanctity 
of Symmachus; and in t||xe estimation of the legend, 
the guilt of his murdef is equal to the imprison¬ 
ment of a pope. ^ 

102. In the fanciful eloquence of Gassiodorus, 
the variety of sea and river fish are an evidence of 
extensive dominion; and those of the Rhine, of 
Sicily, and of the Danube, were served on the 
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table of Theodoric (Var, xii. 44). The monstrous 
turbot of Domitian (Juvenal, Satir. iv. 39) had 
been caught on the shores of the Hadriatic. 

103. Procopius, Goth. 1. L c. 1 [tom. ii. p. ii, 
ed. Bonn]. But he might have informed us whether 
he had received this curious anecdote from com¬ 
mon report, or from tlie mouth of the royal phy¬ 
sician. 

104. Procopius, Goth. 1 . i. c. 1, 2, 12, 13. This 
partition had been directed by Theodoric, though 
it was not executed till after his death. Rengi here- 
ditatem superstes reliquit (Isidor. Chron. p. 721, 
edit. Grot.). 

105. Berimund, the third in descent from Her- 
manric, king of the Ostrogoths, had retired into 
Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity (Jor- 
nandes, c. 33, p. 202, edit. Muratori). Sec the dis¬ 
covery, nuptials, and death of his grandson £u- 
tharic (c. 58, p. 220). His Roman games might 
render him popular (Cassiodor. in Chron.), but 
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Eutharic was asper in religione (Anonym. Vales, 
p. 722, 723 [p. 313, cd. Bip.]). 

106. See the counsels of Theodoric, and the 
professions of his successor, in Procopius (Goth. L 
Lc. 1,2), Jornandes (c. 59 [p. 700, 701, cd. Grot.]), 
and Cassiodorus (Var. viii. 1-7). These epistles 
are the triumph of his ministerial eloquence. 

107. Anonym. Vales, p. 724 [p. 316, ed. Bip.]. 
Agnellus de Vitis Pont. Raven, in Muratori Script. 
Renim Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Descrizione 
d^Italia, p. 311. 

108. This legend is related by Gregory I. (Diar 
log. iv. 30 [tom. ii. p. 420, ed. Bened.]), and ap¬ 
proved by Baronius (a.d. 526, No. 28); and both 
the pope and cardinal arc grave doctors, sufficient 
to establish a probable opinion. 

loq. Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorus, 
had described in tragic strains the volcanos of 
Lipari (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 406-410), and Vesuvius 
([Var.] iv. 50). 


Chapter XI. 


1. There is some difficulty in the date of his 
birth (Lqdcwig in Vit. Justiniani, p. 125); none in 
the plau:—me district Bederiana—the villagc'lau- 
resium, which he afterwards decorated with his 
name and splendour (D’Anville, Hist, de PAcad. 
etc., tom. xxxi. p. 287-292). 

2. The names of these Dardanian peasants are 
Gothic, and almost English: Justinian is a transla¬ 
tion of uprauda {upright); his father Sabatius tin 
Gr<rco-barbarous language shpes) was styled in his 
village htock {Stock); his mother Biglcniza was 
softened into Vigilantia. 

3. Ludewig (p. 127-135) attempts to justify the 
Anician name of Justinian and Theodora, and to 
connect them with a family from which the house 
of Austria has been derived. 

4. See the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 6) with 

the notes of N. Alcmannus. I'he satirist would not 
have sunk, in the vague and decent appellation of 
7hap7os, the and avpoppos of Zonaras. Yet 

why arc those names disgraceful?—and what Ger¬ 
man baron would not be proud to descend from 
the Eum<i‘us of the Odyssey? 

5. His viitues are praised by Procopius (Persic. 
1 . i. c. II [tom. i. p. 52, cd. Bonn]). I’he qujpstor 
Proclus was the friend of Justinian and the enemy 
of every other adoption. 

6. Manichoran signifies Eutychian. Hear the 
furious acclamations of Constantinople and Tyre, 
the former no more than six days after the cl »*asc 
of Anastasius. They produced, the latter applauded, 
the eunuch’s death (Baronius, a.d. 518, P. ii. No. 
15; Fleury, Hbt. Eccl^s. tom. vii. p. 200, 205, from 
the Councils, tom. v. p. 182, 207). 

7. His power, character, and intentions are per¬ 
fectly explained by the Count de Buat (tom. ix, p. 
34-81). He was great-grandson of Aspar, heredi¬ 


tary prince in the Lesser Scythia, and count of the 
Gothic Jaderati of Thrace. The Bessi, whom he 
(x>uld influence, are the minor Goths of Jornandes 
(c. 51). 

8. Justinian! patricii factione dicitur interfectus 
fuisse (Victor Fununensis Chron. in Thesaur. 
I'cmp. Scaliger, P. ii. p. 7). Procopius (Anecdot. 
c. 7 [c. 6, tom. iii. p. 46, cd. Bonn]) styles him a 
tyrant, but acknowledges the &6eX0oir(o^ria, which 
is well explained by Alcmannus. 

9. In his earliest youth (plane adolescens) he 
had passed some* time as a hostage with Theodoric. 
For this curious fact Alcmannus (ad Procop. Anec¬ 
dot. c. 9, p. 34 [tom. iii. p. 383, ed. Bonn] of the 
fii-st edition) quotes a MS. history of Justinian, by 
his prcc» ptor liieopliilus. Ludewig (p. 143) wishes 
to make «um a soldier. 

10. 1 he ecclesiastical history of Justinian will be 
showi hereafter. Sec Baronius, a.d. 518-521, and 
the copious article Justimanus in the index to the 
seventh volume of his Annals. 

11. '1 he reign of the elder Justin may be found 
in the three Chronicles of Marcellinus, Victor, and 
John Malala (tom. ii. p. 130-150 [cd. Oxon.; 1 . 
xvii. p. 410-424, cd. Bonn]), the last of whom (in 
spite of Hody, Prolcgoro. No. 14, 39, edit. Oxon.) 
lived soon after Justinian (Jortin s Remarks, etc., 
vo). iv. p. 383); in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Evagrius ( 1 . iv. c. 1,2, 3, 9), and the Excerpta of 
Fheodorus Lector (No. 37 [ 1 . ii.]), and in Cedrenus 
(p. 363-366 [cd. Par.; tom. i. p. 636-642, cd. 
Bonn]) and Zonaras ( 1 . xiv. p. 58r-6o), who may 
pass for an original. 

12. See the characters of Procopius and Aga- 
thias in La Mothe Ic Vaycr (tom. viii. p, 144-174), 
Vossius (de Historicis Graecis, 1 . ii. c. 22), and Fa- 
bricius (Bibliot. Grace. 1 . v. c, 5, tom. vi. p. 248- 
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278). Thdr reUgion, an honourable problem, be¬ 
trays occasional conformity, ivith a secret attach¬ 
ment to Paganism and Philosophy. 

13. In the seven first books, two Persic, two Van- 
dalic, and three Gothic, Procopius has borrowed 
from Appian the division of provinces and wars: 
the eighth book, though it bears the name of 
Gothic, is a miscellaneous and general supplement 
down to the spring of the year 553, from whence it 
is continued by Agathias till 559 (Pagi, Gritica, 
A.D. 579, No. 5). 

14. The literary fate of Procopius has been some¬ 
what unlucky. 1. His books de Bello Gothico were 
stolen by Lronard Aretin, and published (Ful- 
ginii, 1470; Venet. 1471, apud Janson. Mattaire, 
Annal. Typograph. tom. i. edit, posterior, p. 290, 
304, 279, 299) in his own name (sec Vossius de 
Hist. l^t. L iii. c. 5, and the feeble defence of the 
Venice Giornale de’ Letterati, tom. xix. p. 207). 

2. His works were mutilated by the first Latin 
translators, Christopher Persona (Giornale, tom. 
xix. p. 340-348) and Raphael de Volaterra (Huet. 
de Claris interpretibus, p. 166), who did not even 
consult the MS. of the Vatican library, of which 
they were prarfects (Aleman, in Praefat. Anccdot.). 

3. The Greek text was not printed till 1607, by 
Hoeschelius of Augsburg (Dictionnaire de Bayle, 
tom. ii. p. 782). 4. The Paris edition was imper¬ 
fectly executed by Claude Maltret, a Jesuit of 
Toulouse (in 1663), far distant from the Louvre 
press and the Vatican MS., from which, however, 
he obtained some supplements. His promised com¬ 
mentaries, etc., have never appeared. I'he Aga¬ 
thias of Leyden (1594) has been wisely reprinted 
by the Paris editor, with the Latin version of Bon- 
aventura Vulcanius, a learned interpreter (Huet., 
p. 176). 

15. Agathias in Praefat. p. 7, 8, 1 . i^t p. 136 [ed. 
Par.; p. 11, 264, cd. Bonn]; Evagrius, 1 . iv. c. 12. 
See likewise Photius,<od. Ixiii. p. 65 [p. 21, ed. 
Bekk.}. 

16. K6pov rcudda (says he, Praefat. ad 1 . de i£di- 
ficiis srcpl KTurniLTiav) is no more than KOpou iraiSla 
-—a pun! In these five books Procopius affects a 
Christian as well as a courtly style. 

17. Procopius discloses himself (Praefat. ad An- 
ecdot. c. r, 2, 5), and the anecdotes are reckoned 
as the ninth book by Suidas (tom. iii. p. 186, 
ed. Kuster). The silence of Evagrius is a poor 
objection. Baronius (a.d. 548, No. 24) regrets the 
loss of this secret history: it was then in the Vati¬ 
can library, in his own custody, and was first 
published sixteen years after his death,, with the 
learned but partial notes of Nicholas Alemannus 
(Lugd. 1623). 

18. Justinian an ass^the perfect likeness of Do- 
mitian—Anccdot. c. 8—Theodora’s lovers driven 
from her bed by rival daemons—her marriage fore¬ 
told with a great daemon—a monk saw the prince 
of the daemons, instead of Justinian, on the throne 
—the servants who watched beheld a face without 
features, a body walking without a head, etc., etc. 


Procopius dedares his own and his friends’ belief 
in these diabolical stories (c, 12). 

19. Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Gran¬ 
deur et la Decadence des Romains, c. xx.) gives 
credit to these anecdotes, 21s connected, i, with the 
weakness of the empire, and, 2, with the instability 
of Justinian’s laws. 

20. For the life and manners of the empress 
Theodora see the Anecdotes; more especially c. 

9> 16, 17, with the learned notes of 

Alemannus—a reference which is always implied. 

21. Comito was afterwards married to Siitas 
duke of Armenia, the father, perhaps, at least she 
might be the mother, of the empress Sophia. Two 
nephews of 7 'heodora may be the sons of Anastasia 
(Aleman, p. 30, 31). 

22. Her statue was raised at Constantinople on 
a porphyry column. See Procopius (de i€^dif. 1 . i. 
c. 11), who gives her portrait in the Anecdotes (c. 
10 [tom. iii. p. 69, ed. Bonn|). Aleman, (p. 47) 
produces one from a mosaic at Ravenna, loaded 
with pearls and jewels, and yet handsome. 

23. A fragment of the Anecdotes (c. 9), some¬ 
what too naked, was suppressed by Alemannus, 
though extant in the Vatican MS.; nor has the 
defect been supplied in the Paris or Venice edi¬ 
tions. La Mothe Ic Vayer (tom. viii. p. 155) gave 
the first hint of this curious and genuine passage 
(Jortin’s Remarks, vol. iv. p. 368), which he had 
received from Rome, and it has been since pub¬ 
lished in the Menagiana (tom. iii. p. 254-259), 
with a Latin version. 

24. After the mention of a narrow girdle (as 

none could appear stark naked in the theatre), 
Procopius thus proceeds: kvamwroiKvta re tQ 
k5&<t>€i OiTTla Ikcito. UijTfis Sk rives . . . KpiOds o.in% 
tirepOev tu>v aL5otci>i^ e^^lirrovv, &s Bii ol ot ks 

roDro TrapeiTKevwrfJiivoL krirYXO'^oVf rois aropaaiv kvOevBe 
Heard plav iveXdpevoi ^cOvov, I have heard that a 
learned prelate, now deceased, was fond of quot¬ 
ing this passage in conversation. 

25. Theodora surpassed the Crispa of Ausonius 
(Epigram Ixxi.), who imitated the capitalis luxus 
of the females of Noia. See Quintilian Institut. viii. 
6, and Torrentius ad Horat. Sermon. 1 . i. sat. 2, v. 
101. At a memorable supper thirty slaves waited 
round the table; ten young men feasted with The¬ 
odora. Her charity was universal, 

Et lassata viris, necdum satiata, reccssit. 

26. "H 6c xdx tG>v rpuav rpumnih/nav kpya^oukvri 
kveK&Xti Tjf tffbvtif 6 uailfOp 9 uiJiivfi 5 ri 5 i) Kal rods rtr- 
Ooits abr% ehphrepov ij vvv efet Tpvrtprjt dxws 5 waril etii 
Kol kKelvn ipydfcoffai. She wished for a fourth altar 
on which she might pckir libations to the god of 
love. 

27. Anonym, de Antlquitat. C. P. 1 . iii. 132, in 
Banduri imperium Orient, tom. i. p. 47. Ludewig 
(p. 154) argues sensibly that Theodora would not 
have immortalised a brothel: but I apply this fact 
to her second and chaster residence at Constanti¬ 
nople. 

28. See the old law in Justinian’s Code ( 1 . v. tit. 
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v.Ieg. 7* tit. xxvii. leg. i) under the years 336 and 
454. The new edict (about the year 521 or 522, 
Aleman, p. 38, g6) very awkwardly repeals no 
more than the clause of mulieres scentca, libcrtinse, 
tabemariae. See the novels 89 and 117, and a 
Greek rescript from Justinian to the bishops (Ale¬ 
man. p. 41). 

29. I swear by the Father, etc., by the Virgin 
Mary, by the four Gospels, quae in manibus teneo, 
and by the Holy Archangels Michael and Gabriel, 
puram conscientiam germanumque servitium me 
servaturum, sacratissimis ddnn. Justiniano et The- 
odorae conjugi ejus (Novell, viii. tit. 3). Would the 
oath have been binding in favour of the widow? 
Communes tituli ct triumph!, etc. (Aleman, p. 47, 

48). 

30. ‘*Let greatness own her, and she's mean no 
more,” etc. 

Without Warburton’s critical telescope, I should 
never have seen, in this general picture of trium¬ 
phant vice, any personal allusion to Theodora. 

31. Her prisons, a labyrinth, a Tartarus (Anec- 
dot. c. 4), were under the palace. Darkness is pro¬ 
pitious to cruelty, but it is likewise favourable to 
calumny and fiction. 

32. A more jocular whipping was inflicted on 
Saturninus, for presuming to say that his wife, a 
favour.it^ f the empress, had not been found 
Arpfjrof (Anecdot. c. 17 [tom. iii. p. 104, ed. Bonn]). 

33. Per viventem in ssecula cxcoriari te faciam. 
Anastasius de Vitis Pont. Roman, in Vigilio, p. 40. 

34. Ludewig. p. 161-166. I give him credit for 
the charitable attempt, although /u hath not much 
charity in his temper. 

35. Compare the Anecdotes (c. 17) with the 
Edifices ( 1 . i. c. 9). How differently may the same 
fact be stated! John Malala (tom. ii. p. 174, 175 
[p. 440, 441, ed. Bonn]) observes, that on this, or a 
similar occasion, she released and clothed the girls 
whom she had purchased from the stews at five 
aurci apiece. 

3b. Novel, viii. x. An allusion to Theodora. Her 
enemies read the name Daemonodora (Aleman, p. 
66 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 415, cd. Bonn]). 

37. St. Sabas refused to pray for a son of Theo¬ 
dora, lest he should prove a heretic worse than 
Anastasius himself (Cyril in Vit. St. Sabse, apud 
Aleman, p. 70, 109 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 421, 462, 
ed. Bonn]). 

38. See John Malala, torn. ii. p. 174 [p. 441, ed. 
Bonn]. Theophancs, p. 158 [tom. i. p. 286, ed. 
Bonn]. Procopius dc iFxiilic. 1 . v. c. 3. 

39. 'Fheodora Chalcedoncnsis synodi inimica 
canceris plagd toto corporc perfusa vitam pro- 
digiose finivit (Victor Tununensis in Chron., On 
such occasions an orthodox mind is steeled against 
pity. Alcmannus (p. 12, 13) understands the 

hioifjL^iOii of 'I'heophancs as civil language, 
which docs not imply cither piety or repentance; 
yet two years after her death St. Theodora is cele¬ 
brated by Paul Silentiarius (in Proem, vcr. 58-62). 

40. As she persecuted the popes, and rejected a 


council, Baronius exhausts the names of Eve, Da- 
iila, Hcrodias, etc.; after which he has recourse to 
his infernal dictionary: civis infemi— alumna dae- 
monum—satanico agitata spirit^— ocstro percita 
diabolico, etc. etc. (a.d. 548, No. 24). 

41. Read and feel the twenty-third book of the 
lUad, a living picture of manners, passions, and 
the whole form and spirit of the chariot-raoe. 
West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (sect. 
xii.-xvii.) affords much curious and authentic in¬ 
formation. 

42. I'he four colours, albaii, russati, prasini^ iv- 
nr/i, represent the four seasons, according to Cas- 
siodorus (Var. iii. 51), who lavishes much wit and 
eloquence on this theatrical mystery. Of these 
colours, the three first may be fairly translated, 
wfute^ red, and green. Venetus is explained by caru^ 
leus, a word various and vague: it is properly the 
sky reflected in the sea; but custom and conven¬ 
ience may allow blue as an equivalent. (Robert. 
Stephan, sub voce. Spence’s Polymetis, p. 228.) 

43. See Onuphrius Panvinius de Ludis Circensi- 
bus, 1 . i. c. 10, 11; the seventeenth Annotation on 
Mascou’s History of the Germans; aixl Aleman, 
ad c. vii. 

44. Marcellin. in Ghron. p. 47 [anno 501]. In¬ 
stead of the vulgar word veneta, he uses the more 
exquisite terms of c^uUa and ceerealis. Baronius 
(a.d. 501, No. 4, 5, 6) is satisfied that the blues 
were orthodox; but Tillcmont is angry at the sup¬ 
position, and will not allow any martyrs in a play¬ 
house (Hist, des Emp. tom. vi. p. 554). 

45. See Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 24). In describ¬ 
ing the vices of the factions and of the government, 
the public is not more favourable than the secret 
historian. Aleman, (p. 26 [tom. iii. p. 373, ed. 
Bonn]) has quoted a fine passage from Gregory 
Nazianzen, which proves the inveteracy of the 
evil. 

46. The partiality of Justinian for the blues (An¬ 
ecdot. c. 7 [tom. iii. p. 53, ed. Bonn]) is attested by 
Evagrius (Hist. Ecclcs. 1 . iv. c. 32), John Malala 
(tom. ii. p. 138, 139 [p. 152, cd. Oxon.; lib. xviii. 

р. 42^ ed. Bonn]), especially for Antioch, and 
Theophanes (p. 142 [p. 256, ed. Bonn]). 

47. A wife (says Procopius) who was seized and 
almost ravished by a blue-coat, threw herself into 
the Bosphorus. 'Fhc bishops of the second Syria 
(Aleman, p. 26 [tom. iii. p. 374, ed. Bonn]) de¬ 
plore a similar suicide, the guilt or glory of female 
chastity, and name the heroine. 

48. The doubtful credit of Procopius (Anecdot. 

с. 17) is supported by the less partial Evagrius, 
who confirms (he fact, and specifies the names. 
The tragic fate of the prarfect of Constantinople is 
related by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 139 [p. 416, ed. 
Bonn]). 

49. See John Malala (tom. ii. p. 147 [p. 422, cd. 
Bonn]); yet he owns that Justinian was attached 
to the blues. The seeming discord of the emperor 
and Theodora is perhaps viewed with too much 
jealousy and refinement by Procopius (Anecdot. 
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e. lo [t. ill. p. 70^ ed. Bonn]). See Aleman. Prsfat. 

р. 6. 

50. This dialogue, which Theophanes has pre¬ 
served, exhibits the popular language, as well as 
the manners, of Oonstantinople in the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Their Greek is mingled with many strange 
and barbarous words, for which Ducange cannot 
always find a meaning or etymology. 

51. See this church and monastery in Ducange, 
G. P. Christiana, 1 . iv. p. 182. 

52. The history of the Ntka sedition is extracted 
from Marcellinus (in Chron. [an. 532]), Procopius 
(Persic. 1 . i. c. 26 [c. 24, tom. i. p. 119, ed. Bonn]), 
John Malala (tom. ii. p. 213-218 [ed. Ox.; p. 
473 - 477 i Bonn]), Chron. Paschal, (p. 336-340, 
tom. i. p. 620144. [ed. Bonn]), Theophanes (Chro¬ 
nograph. p. 154-158 [ed. Par. tom. i. p. 278-286, 
ed. Bonn]), and Zonaras ( 1 . xiv. p. 61-63). 

53. Marcellinus says, in general terms, innu- 
mcris populis in circo trucidatis. Procopius num¬ 
bers 30,000 victims [tom. i. p. 129, ed. Bonn]; and 
the 35,000 of Theophanes arc swelled to 40,000 by 
the more recent Zonaras [tom. ii. p. 63]. Such is 
the usual progress of exaggeration. 

54. Hierocles, a contemporary of Justinian, com¬ 
posed his (Itineraria, p. 631), or review 

of the eastern provinces and cities, before the year 
535 (Wcsseling, in Prarfat. and Not. ad p. 623, 
etc.). 

55. See the Book of Genesis (xii. 10), and the 
administration of Joseph. The annals of the Greeks 
and tiebrews agree in the early arts and plenty of 
Egypt: but this antiquity supposes a long series of 
improvement; and Warburton, who is almost 
stifled by the Hebrew, calls aloud for the Samar¬ 
itan, chronology (Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 29, 
etc.). 

56. Eight milli ons of Roman modii, besides a 
contribution of Soyoco aurei for the expenses of 
water-carriage, from ;which the subject was gra¬ 
ciously excused. See the thirteenth Edict of Jus¬ 
tinian [c. viii.]; the numbers are checked and ver¬ 
ified by the agreement of the Greek and Latin 
texts. 

57. Homer’s Iliad, vi. 289. These veils, xiirkot 
iraMiroticiXot, were the work of the Sidonian women. 
But this passage is more honourable to the manu¬ 
factures than to the navigation of Phoenicia, from 
whence they had been imported to Troy in Phryg¬ 
ian bottoms. 

58. See in Ovid (de Arte Amandi, iii. 269, etc.) 
a poetical list of twelve colours borrowed from 
flowers, the elements, etc. But it b almost impos¬ 
sible to discriminate hy words all the nice and va¬ 
rious shades both of art and nature. 

59. By the discovery of cochineal, etc., we far 
surpass the colours of antiquity. Their royal purple 
had a strong smell, and a dark cast as deep as 
bull’s blood—obscuritas rubena (says Gassiodorus, 
Var. 1 . I, c. 2) nigredo sanguinea. The President 
Goguec (Origine des Loix et des Arts, 'part ii. 1 . ii. 

с. 2, p. i84’-2t5) will amuse and satisfy the reader. 


I doubt whether hb book, especially in Engiand^ 
b as well known as it deserves to be. 

60. Hbtorical proofr of thb jealousy have been 
occasionally introduced, and many more might 
have been added; but the arbitrary acts d des- 
potbm were justified by the sober and general 
declarations of law (Codex Theodosian. 1 . x. tit. 
21, leg. 3; Codex Justinian. 1 . xi. tit. 8, leg. 5). An 
inglorious permission, and necessary restriction, 
was applied to the mims, the female dancers (Cod. 
Thcodos. 1 . XV. tit. 7, leg. 11). 

61. In the hbtory of insects (far more wonderful 
than Ovid’s Metamorphoses) the silkworm holds a 
conspicuous place. The bombyx of the ble of Ceos, 
as described by Pliny (Hbt. Natur. xi. 26, 27, with 
the notes of the two learned Jesuits, Hardouin and 
Brotier), may be illustrated by a similar species in 
China (M^moircs sur les Chinob, tom. ii. p. 575- 
598); but our silkworm, as well as the white mul¬ 
berry-tree, were unknown to Theophrastus and 
Pliny. 

62. Gcorgic. ii. 121. Serica quando venerint in 
usum planissime non scio: suspicor tamen in Julii 
Csesaris aevo, nam ante non invenio, says Justus 
Lipsius (Excursus i. ad Tacit. Annal. ii. 32). See 
Dion Cassius ( 1 . xliii. [c. 24] p. 358, edit. Reimar), 
and Pausanias ( 1 . vi. [c. 26, § 6-9] p. 519), the first 
who describes, however strangely, the Seric insect. 

63. Tam longinquo orbe petitur, ut in publico 
matrona transluceat. . . ut denudet foeminas vestb 
(Plin. vi. 20, xi. 26). Varro and Publius Syrus had 
already played on the Toga vitrea, ventus textilis, 
and nebula linea (Horat. Sermon, i. 2, loi, with 
the notes of 'I'orrcntius and Dacier). 

64. On the texture, colours, names, and use of 
the silk, half-silk, and linen garments of antiquity, 
see the profound, diffuse, and obscure researches 
of the great Salmasius (in Hbt. August, p. 127, 
309. 3 «o. 339 . 34 «. 34a, 344 . 388-391, 395, 513), 
who was ignorant of the most common trades of 
Dijon or Leyden. 

65. Flavius Vopbeus in Aurelian. c. 45, in Hist. 
August, p. 224. See Salmasius ad Hbt. Aug. p. 
392, and Plinian. Excercital. in Solinum, p. 694, 
695. The Anecdotes of Procopius (c. 25) state a 
partial and imperfect rate of the price of silk in the 
time of Justinian. 

66. Procopius dc iEdif. 1 . iii. c. i. These pinnes 
de mer are found near Smyrna, Sicily, Corsica, and 
Minorca; and a pair of gloves of their silk was pre¬ 
sented to Pope ^nedicl XIV. 

67. Procopius, Persid 1 . i. c. 20; 1 . ii. c. 25; 
Gothic. 1 . iv. c. 17. Mebandcr in Excerpt. Legat. 
p. 107 [ed. Par.; p. 2g0, ed. Bonn]. Of the Par¬ 
thian or Persian empfre, Isidore of Charax (in 
Statbmb Parthicb, p. 7^ 8, in Hudson, Geograph, 
Minor, tom. ii.) has mgrked the roads, and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (Ir xxiii. c. 6, p. 400) has 
enumerated the provinces. 

68. The blind admbation of the Jesuits con¬ 
founds the diflerent periods of the Chinese hbtory. 
They are more critically dutingubhed by M. de 
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Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. L part i. in the 
Tables, part ii. in the Geography. M^moires de 
FAcad^^e des Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. xxxvi. 
xlii. xliii.), who discovers the gradual progress of 
the truth of the annals and the extent of the mon¬ 
archy, till the Christian era. He has searched with 
a curious eye the connections of the Chinese with 
the nations of the West; but these connections arc 
slight, casual, and obscure; nor did the Romans 
entertain a suspicion that the Seres or Sinae pos¬ 
sessed an empire not inferior to their own. 

69. The roads from China to Persia and Hindu¬ 
stan may be investigated in the relations of Hack- 
luyt and Thevenot (the ambassadors of Sharokh, 
Anthony Jenkinson, the P^re Greuber, etc. See 
likewise Hanway’s Travels, vol. i. p. 345-357). A 
communication through Thibet has been lately 
explored by the English sovereigns of Bengal. 

70. For the Chinese navigation to Malacca and 
Achin, perhaps to Ceylon, see Renaudot (on the 
two Mahometan Travellers, p. 8-11, 13-17, 141- 
157), Dampier (vol. ii. p. 136), the Hist. Philoso- 
phique des deux Indes (tom. i. p. 98), and the 
Hist. G6n6rale des Voyages (tom. vi. p. 201). 

71. The knowledge, or rather ignorance, of 
Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, Arrian, Marcian, etc., of 
the countries eastward of Cape Comorin, is finely 
illustraled Ly D’Anville (Antiquity G^ographique 
de rinde, especially p. 161Our geography 
of India is improved by commerce and conquest; 
and has been illustrated by the excellent maps and 
memoirs of Major Rcnnell. If he extends the 
sphere of his inquiries with the same critical 
knowledge and sagacity, he will succeed, and may 
surpass, the first of modern geographers. 

72. The Taprobane of Pliny (vi. 24), Solinus 
(c. 56), and Salmas. Plinian<r Exercilat. (p. 781, 
782), and most of the ancients, who often con¬ 
found the islands of Ceylon and Sumatra, is more 
clearly described by Cosmas Indicopleustes; yet 
even the Christian topographer has exaggerated 
its dimensions. His information on the Indian and 
Chinese trade is rare and curious ( 1 . ii. p. 138, 1 . xL 
p. 337, 338, edit. Montfaucon [Coll. Nova Patrum, 
tom. ii. Paris, 1706J). 

73. Sec Procopius, Persic. ( 1 . ii, c. 20 [ 1 . i. c. 19]). 
Cosmas affords some interesting knowledge of the 
port and inscription of Adulis ('ibpograph. Christ. 
1 . ii. p. 139, 140-143), and of the trade of the Axu- 
mites along the African coast of Barbaria or Zingi 
(p. 138, 139), and as far as Taprobane ( 1 . xi. p. 
339 )* 

74. See the Christian missions in India, in Cos¬ 
mas (1. iii. p. 178, 179, 1. xi. p. 337), and consult 
Asseman. Bibliot. Oi'icnt. (tom. iv. p. 413-^4^). 

75. The invention, manufacture, and general 
use of silk in China, may be seen in Duhaldc (De¬ 
scription G^n^rale de la Chine, tom. ii. p. 165, 
205-223). The province of Chekian is the most re¬ 
nowned both for quantity and quality. 

76. Procopius, Bell. Gothic, iv. c. 17. Theoph- 
anes, Byzant. apud Phot. Ck>d. Ixxxiv. [Ixiv.] p. 38 


[ed. HocscheL; p. 26 a, ed. Bekk.]. 2 ^nara 8 , tom. 
ii. 1 . xiv. p. 69). Pagi (tom. ii. p. 6^) assigns to the 
year 552 this memorable importation. Menander 
(in Excerpt. Legat. p. 107 [p. 295, 296, ed. Bonn]) 
mentions the admiration of the Sogdoites; and 
Theophylact Simocatta (1. viL c. 9) darkly repre¬ 
sents the two rival kingdoms in (China) the country 
of silk. 

77. Cosmas, sumamed Indicopleustes, or the 
Indian navigator, performed his voyage about the 
year 522, and composed at Alexandria, between 
535 and 547, Christian Topography (Montfsucon^ 
Prarfat. c. i.), in which he refutes the impious 
opinion that the earth is a globe; and Photius had 
read this work (Cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10 [p. 7, ed. 
Bekk.]), which displays the prejudices of a monk, 
with the knowledge of a merchant: the most valu¬ 
able part has been given in French and in Greek 
by Melchisedec Thevenot (Relations Curieuses, 
part i.), and the whole is since published in a 
splendid edition by P^re Montfaucon (Collectio 
Nova Patrum, Paris, 1706, 2 vols. in fol. tom. ii. p. 
113-346). But the editor, a theologian, might 
blush at not discovering the Ncstorian heresy of 
Cosmas, which has been detected by La Croze 
(Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-56). 

78. Evagrius ( 1 . iii. c. 39, 40) is minute and 
grateful, but angry with Zosimus for calumniating 
the great Constantine. In collecting all the bonds 
and records of the tax, the humanity of Anastasius 
was diligent and artful: fathers were sometimes 
compelled to prostitute their daughters (Zosim. 
Hist. I. ii. c. 38, p. 165, 166, Lipsiae, 1784 [p. 104, 
ed. Bonn]. Timotheus of Gaza chose such an event 
for the subject of a tragedy (Suidas, tom. iii. p. 
475), which contributed to the abolition of the tax 
(Cedrenus, p. 357 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 627, ed. 
Bonn])—an happy instance (if it be true) of the 
use of the theatre. 

79. See Josua Stylites, in the Bibliotheca Orien- 
talis of A&scman (tom. i. p. 268). This capitation- 
tax is Slightly mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Edessa. 

80. Procopius (Anecdot. c. 19 [tom. iii. p. 113, 
ed. Bonn]) 6xes this sum from the report of the 
treasurers themselves. Tiberius had vtctes ter millte^; 
but far different was his empire from that of Anas¬ 
tasius. 

8f. Evagrius ( 1 . iv. c. 30), in the next generation, 
was moQcrate and well informed; and Zonaras ( 1 . 
xiv. c. 61), in the twelfth century, had read with 
care, and thought without prejudice: yet their 
colours arc almost as black as those of the Anec¬ 
dotes. 

82. Procopius (Anccdot. c. 30) relates the idle 
conjectures of the times. The death of Justinian, 
says the secret historian, will expose his wealth or 
poverty. 

83. See Corippus de Laudibus Justini Aug. L 
ii. V, abo, etc., 389, etc. 

'*Plurima sunt vivo nimium neglecta parente, 
Unde tot exhaustus oontraxit debita Bscus.** 
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Gentenaries of gold were brought by strong arms 
into the Hippodrome: 

*‘Debita persolvit genitoris, cauta recepit.** 

84. Hie Anecdotes (c. 11-14, 18, 20-30) supply 
many facts and more complaints. 

85. One to Scythopolis, capital of the second 
Palestine, and twelve for the rest of the province. 
Aleman, (p. 59 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 407, 408, ed. 
Bonn]) honestly produces this fact from a MS. Life 
of St. Sabas, by his disciple Cyril, in the Vatican 
library, and since published by Cotelerius. 

86. John Malala (tom. ii. p. 23a [p. 488, ed. 
Bonn]) mentions the want of bread, and Zonaras 
(L xiv. p. 63) the leaden pipes, which Justinian, or 
his servants, stole from the aqueducts. 

87. For an aureus, one-sixth of an ounce of gold, 
instead of 210, he gave no more than 180 folles or 
ounces of copper. A disproportion of the mint, be¬ 
low the market price, must have soon produced a 
scarcity of small money. In England, twelue pence 
in copper would sell for no more than seven pence 
(Smith’s Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, Bk. i. 
eh. 4). For Justinian’s gold coin, see Evagrius 
(1. iv. c. 30). 

88. The oath is conceived in the most formidable 
words (Novell, viii. tit. 3). The defaulters impre¬ 
cate on themselves, quicquid habent telonim ar¬ 
mamentaria cocli; the part of Judas, the leprosy of 
Giezi, the tremor of Cain, etc., besides all tem¬ 
poral pains. 

89. A similar or more generous act of friendship 
is related by Lucian of Eudamidas of Corinth (in 
Toxare, c. 22, 23, tom. ii. p. 530), and the story 
has produced an ingenious, though feeble, comedy 
of Fontenclle. 

90. Jolm Malala, tom. ii. p. loi, 102, 103 [p. 
171-173, ed. Oxon.; 439, 440, ed. Bonn]. 

91. One of these, Anatolius, perched in an 
earthquake—doubtless a judgment! 'Fhe com¬ 
plaints and clamours of the people in Agathias (1. 
v. p. 146, 147 [ed. Par.; p. 284 sq,^ cd. Bonn]) are 
almost an echo of the anecdote. The aliena pecunia 
reddenda of Corippus ( 1 . ii. 381, etc. [Laud. Just. 
Min.]) is not very honourable to Justinian’s 
memory. 

92. See the history and character of John of 
Cappadocia in Procopius (Persic. 1. i. c. 24, 25,1. 
ii. c. 30. Vandal. 1. i. c. 13. Anecdot. c. 2, 17, 22). 
The agreement of the history and anecdotes is a 
mortal wound to the reputation of the prarfect. 

93. 06 7dp &XXo oitdkv it ypannaruTTOv 4 >oitCjv ipa- 
to, Ati pii ypApparat sal Tovra xasd KaKtat ypiuf^ai 
—a fiordble expression [Pers. i. c. 24]. 

94. The chronology of Procopius is loose and 
obsimre; but with the aid of Pagi I can discern that 
John was appointed Praetorian praefect of the East 
in the year 530; that he was removed in January, 
532—restored before June, 533~banished in 541 
—and recalled between June, 548, and April i, 
549. Aleman, (p. 96, 97 [Procop. tom. iii. p. 449, 
450, ed. Bonn]) gives the list of his ten successors— 
a rapid series in a part of a single reign. 


95. This conflagration is hinted by Lucian (in 
Hippia, c. 2) and Galen (1. iii. de Temperamentis, 
tom. i. p. 81, edit. Basil) in the second century. A 
thousand years afterwards it is positively affirmed 
by Zonaras (1. ix. p. 424) on the faith of Dion Cas¬ 
sius, by Tzetzes (Chiliad ii. 119, etc.), Eustathius 
(ad Iliad, E. p. 338), and the scholiast of Lucian. 
Sec Fabriciua (Biblioth. Grate. 1. iii. c. 22, tom. ii. 

р. 551,552 [ed, Hamb. 1716]), to whom I am more 
or less indebted for several of these quotations. 

96. Zonaras (1. xiv. p. 55) affirms the fact, with¬ 
out quoting any evidence. 

97. Tzetzes describes the artifice of these burn¬ 
ing-glasses, which he had read, perhaps with no 
learned eyes, in a mathematical treatise of An¬ 
themius. That treatise, ircpl irapaSi^v prixavri^ 
piLTWP, has been lately published, translated, and 
illustrated by M. Dupuys, a scholar and a math¬ 
ematician (M6moires de TAcad^mie des Inscrip¬ 
tions, tom. xlii. p. 392-451). 

98. In the siege of Syracuse, by the silence of 
Polybius, Plutarch, Livy; in the siege of Con¬ 
stantinople, by that of Marcellinus and all the 
contemporaries of the sixth century. 

99. Without any previous knowledge of Tzet¬ 
zes or Anthemius, the immortal Buffon imagined 
and executed a set of burning-glasses, with which 
he could inflame planks at the distance of 200 feet 
(Suppl6ment k I’Hist. Naturelle, tom. i. p. 399- 
483, quarto edition). What miracles would not his 
genius have performed for the public service, with 
royal expense, and in the strong sun of Constanti¬ 
nople or Syracuse! 

100. John Malala (tom. ii. p. 120-124 [p. 403- 
406, ed. Bonn]) relates the fact; but he seems to 
confound the names or persons of Proclus and 
Marinus. 

101. Agathias, 1. v. p. 149-152 fed. Par.; p. 
289-294, ed. Bonn], 'fhe merit of Anthemius 
as an architect is loudly praised by Procopius 
(de i^if. 1. i. c. I [tom. iii. p. 174, cd. Bonn]) 
and Paulus Silentiarius (part i. 134, etc. [p. 15, 
ed. Bonn]). 

102. See Procopius (de iEdificiis, 1. i. c. i, 1. ii. 

с. 3). He relates a coincidence of dreams which 
supposes some fraud in Justinian or his architect. 
They both saw, in a vision, the same plan for 
stopping an inundation at Dara. A stone-quarry 
near Jerusalem was revealed to the emperor (1. v. 
c. 6 [tom. iii. p. 323, ed. Bonn]): an angel was 
tricked into the perpetual custody of St. Sophia 
(Anonym, de Antiq. C. P. 1. iv. p. 70). 

103. Among the crowd of ancients and moderns 
who have celebrated the edifice of St. Sophia, I 
shall distinguish and follow, i. Four original spec¬ 
tators and historians: Prtocopius (de iEdific. 1. i. c. 
i), Agathias (1. v. p. ife2, 153 [p. 296, 297, ed. 
Bonn]), Paul Silentiarius (in a poem of 1026 hex¬ 
ameters, ad ealeem Atmae Clomnen. Alexiad.), 
and Evagrius (i. iv. c. 31). 2. Two legendary 
Greeks of a later period: Gkx^rge Godinus (de Ori¬ 
gin. C P. p. 64-74 [ed. Par.; p. 130-148, ed. 
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]^nn]), wd the anonymous writer of Banduri or cleansed from the dirt, the object appears to be 
(Imp. Orient, tom. i. 1. iv. p. 65-80). 3. The great the same. 

Byzantine wtiquarian, Ducange (Comment, ad no. Procopius, Goth. iii. 29; most probably a 
Paul Silentiar. p. 525-598, and G. P. Christ. 1 . iii. stranger and wanderer, as the Mediterranean does 
p* 5 " 7 ®)* 4 * Two French travellers—the one, Peter not breed whales. Balaenac quoque in nostra maria 

(^llius (de Topograph, C. P. 1 . ii. c. 3, 4) in the penetrant (Plin. Hist. Nalur. ix. 2 [5]). Between 

sixteenth; the other, Grelot (Voyage dc G. P. p. the polar circle and the tropic, the cetaceous ani- 
95-164, Paris, 1680, in 410): he has given plans, mals of the ocean grow to the length of 50, 80, or 

prospects, and inside views of St. Sophia; and his 100 feet. (Hist, dcs Voyages, tom. xv. p. 289. Pen- 

plans, though on a smaller scale, appear more cor- nant’s British Zoology, vol. iii. p. 35.) 

icct than those of Ducange. I have adopted and 111. Montesquieu observes (tom. iii. p. 503, 
reduced the measures of Grelot: but as no Chris- Considerations sur la Grandeur et la Decadence 


tian can now ascend the dome, the height is bor¬ 
rowed from Evagrius, compared with Gyllius, 
Greaves, and the Oriental Geographer. 

104. Solomon’s temple was surrounded with 
courts, porticoes, etc.; but the proper structure of 
the house of God was no more (if we take the 
Egyptian or Hebrew cubit at 22 inches) than 55 
feet in height, in breadth, and 11 o in length 
—a small parish church, says Prideaux (Connec¬ 
tion, vol. i. p. 144, folio); but few sanctuaries could 
be valued at four or five millions sterling! 

105. Paul Silentiarius, in dark and poetic lan¬ 
guage, describes the various stones and marbles 
that were employed in the edifice of St. Sophia (P. 

ii. ver. 129, 133, etc. etc. fp. 27 547., cd. Bonn]): 

I. The CaitJulian —pale, with iron veins. 2. 'Ihe 
Pkrygtan^oi two sorts, both of a rosy hue; the one 
with a white shade, the other purple, with silver 
flowers. 3. The Porphyry oj Egypt —with small stars. 
4. The green marble 0/ Laconia, 5. The Cartan —from 
Mount lassis, with oblique veins, white and red. 
6. 'llie pale, with a red flower. 7. 'Ihe 

African^ or Mauritanian —of a gold or saffron hue. 
8. The Celtic —black, with white veins. 9. 'Fhe 
Bosphoric —white, with black edges. Besides the 
l^roconnestan, which formed the pavement; the Thes^ 
salian^ Molosstan^ etc., whicli arc less distinctly 
painted. 

106. The six books of the Edifices of Procopius 
arc thus distributed: the first is confined to Con¬ 
stantinople; the second includes Mesopotamia and 
Syria; the third, Armenia and the Euxinc; the 
fourth, Europe; the fifth, Asia Minor and Palestine; 
the sixth, Egypt and Africa. Italy is forgot by the 
emperor or the historian, who published this work 
of adulation before the date (a.d. 555) of its final 
conquest. 

107. Justinian once gave fortv-fivc centenaries 
of gold (;£180,000) for the repairs of Antioch after 
the earthquake (John Malala, tom. ii. p. 146-149 
[p. 422-424, cd. Bonn]). 

108. For the Hcracum, the palace of Theodora, 
sec Gyllius (dc Bosphoro Thracio, 1 . iii. c. *i.), 
Aleman. (Not. ad Ancc. p. 80, 81 [Procop. tom. 

iii. p. 43I1 432, cd. Bonn], who quotes several epi¬ 
grams of the Anthology) and Ducange (G. P. 
Christ. 1 . iv. c. 13, p. i 75 » > 76 )- 

109. Compare, in the Edifices ( 1 . i. c. 11) and in 
the Anecdotes (c. 8, 15), the different styles of 
adulation and malevolence: stripped of the paint. 


des Remains, c. xx.) that Justinian’s empire was 
like France in the time of the Norman inroads— 
never so weak as when every village was fortified- 

112. Procopius affirms ( 1 . iv. c. 6 [tom. iii. p. 
289, cd. Bonn]) that the Danube was stopped by 
the ruins of the bridge. Had Apollodorus, the 
architect, left a description of his own work, the 
fabulous wonders of Dion Cassius ( 1 . Ixviii. [c. 13] 
p. 1129) would have been corrected by the gen¬ 
uine picture. Trajan’s bridge consisted of twenty 
or twenty-two stone piles with wooden arches; the 
river is shallow, the current gentle, and the whole 
interval 110 more than 443 (Reimar ad Dion, from 
Marsigli) or 515 toi^es (D’Anvillc, Gfographie 
Ancienne, tom. i. p. 305). 

113. Of the two Dacias, Mediterranea and Ri- 
pensts, Dardania, Praevalitana, the second Msesia, 
and the second Macedonia. See Justinian (Novell, 
xi. [Praef.]), who speaks of his castles beyond the 
Danube, and of homines semper bcllicis sudoribus 
inharrentes. 

114. See D’Anville (M6moircs de l*Acad6mie, 
etc. tom. xxxi. p. 289, 290). Rycaut (Present State 
of the Turkish Empire, p. 97, 316), Marsigli (Stato 
Militarc del Imprrio Ottomano, p. 130). The san- 
jak of Guistendil is one of the twenty under the 
beglcrbeg of Rumelia, and his district maintains 
48 zutm^ and 588 timanots, 

115. Ihi-se fortifications may be compared to 
the castles in Mingrelia (Chardin, Voyages en 
Perse, tom. i. p. 60, 131)—a natural picture. 

116 The valley of Tempc is situate along the 
river Pencus, between the hills of Ossa and Olym¬ 
pus: it is only five miles long, and in some places 
no more than 120 feet in breadth. Its verdant 
beauties are elegantly described by Pliny (Hist. 
Natur. I. iv. 15), and more diffusely by iElian 
(Hist. Var. 1 . iii. c. i.). 

117. Xenophon Hellenic. 1 . iii. c. 2. After a long 
and tedious conversation with the Byzantine de- 
claimers, how refreshing is the truth, the simplicity, 
the elegance of an Attic writer! 

118. See the long wall in Evagrius ( 1 . iv. [iii.] c. 
38). I'his whole article is drawn from the fourth 
book of the Edifices, except Anchialus ( 1 . iii. c. 7). 

119. Turn back to p. 11 3 above. In the course 
of this history 1 have sometimes mentioned, and 
much oftencr slighted, the hasty inroads of the 
Isaurians, which were not attended with any con¬ 
sequences. 
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laa IVebelUiis PoUio in Hitt. August, p. 197 
[Triginta Tyr. 25], who lived under Diocletian, or 
Constantine. See likewise Pancbolus ad Notit. 
Imp. Orient, c. 115, 141. See God. Theodos. 1 . ix. 
lit* 35 » i^* 37 [7]* vvith a copious collective Anno¬ 
tation of Godefroy, tom. iii. p. 256, 257. 

121. See the full and wide extent of their inroads 
in Philostorgius (Hist. Ecclcs. 1 . xi. c. 8), with 
Godefroy’s learned Dissertations. 

122. God. Justinian. 1 . ix. tit. 12, leg. 10. The 
punishments are severe—a fine of an hundred 
pounds of gold, degradation, and even death. The 
public peace might afford a pretence, but Zeno 
was desirous of monopolising the valour and serv¬ 
ice of the Isaurians. 

123. The Isaurian war and the triumph of Ana- 
stasius are briefly and darkly represent^ by John 
Malala (tom. ii. p. 106, 107 [p. 393, 394, cd. 
Bonn], Evagrius (I. iii. c. 35), Thcophanes (p. 

1 x 8-120 [cd. Par.; tom. L p. 212-215, cd. Bonn]), 
and the Chronicle of Marcellinus. 

124. Fortes ea regio (says Justinian) viros habet, 
nec in uUo differt ab Isaurift, though Procopius 
(Persic, i. i. c. 18 [tom. i. p. 96, ed. Bonn]) marks 
an essential difference between their military 
character; yet in former times the Lycaonians and 
Pisidians had defended their liberty against the 
Great King (Xenophon. Anabasis, 1 . iii. c. 2). 
Justinian intn^uces some false and ridiculous eru¬ 
dition of the ancient empire of the Pisidians, and 
of Lycaon, who, after visiting Rome (long fcicforc 
iEneas), gave a name and people to Lycaonia 
(Novell. 24, 25, 27, 30). 

125. See Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 19. The altar 

of national concord, of annual sacrifice and oaths, 
which Diocletian had erected in the Isle of Ele¬ 
phantine, was demolished by Justinian with less 
policy than zeal. • 

126. Procopius dc .ASdificiis, 1 . iii. c. 7 [p. 262, 
ed. Bonn]; Bell. Goth.<iv. c. 3, 4 [p. 469, seq.^ ed. 
Bonn]. These unambitious Goths had refused to 
follow the standard of Theodoric. As late as the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth century the name and nation 
might be discovered between Caffa and the Straits 
of Azoph (D*Anvillc, M^moires dc 1 ’Academic, 
tom. XXX. p. 240). Ihcy well deserved the curiosity 
of Busbequius (p. 321-326); but seem to have 
vanished in the more recent account of the Mis¬ 
sions du Levant (tom. i.), Tott, Peysonnel, etc. 

127. For the geography and architecture of this 
Armenian border sec the Persian Wars and Edi¬ 
fices ( 1 . ii. c. 4-7; 1 . iii. c. 2-7) of Procopius. 

128. The country is described by Toumefort 
(Voyage au Levant, tom. iii. lettre xvii. xviii.). 
That skilful botanist soon discovered the plant 
that infects the honey (Plin. xxi. 44, 45): he ob¬ 
serves that the soldiers of Lucullus might indeed be 
astonished at the cold, since, even in the plain of 
Erzerum, snow sometimes falls in June, and the 
harvest fe seldom finished before September. The 
hills of Armenia are below the fortieth degree of 
latitude; but in the mountainous country which I 


inhabit it is well known that an ascent of some 
hours carries the traveller from the climate of 
Languedoc to that of Norway; and a general theory 
has been introduced that, under the line, an ele¬ 
vation of 2400 toises is equivalent to the cold of the 
polar circle (Remond, Observations sur les Voy¬ 
ages de Goxe dans la Suisse, tom. ii. p. 104). 

129. The identity or proximity of the Ghalyb- 
ians, or Ghaldseans, may be investigated in Strabo 
( 1 . xii. p. 825, 826 [p. 548, 549, ed. Gasaub.]), Gel- 
larius (Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 202-204), and 
Fr6ret (M6m. de TAcad^mie, torn. iv. p. 594). 
Xenophon supposes, in his romance (Gyropaed. 1 . 
iii. [c. 2]), the same barbarians against whom he 
had fought in his retreat (Anabasis, 1 . iv. [c. 3]). 

130. Procopius, Persic. 1 . i. c. 15; Dc i^ific. 1 . 
iii. c. 6. 

131. Ni Tauros obstet in nostra maria venturus 
(Pomponius Mela, iii. 8). Pliny, a poet as well as a 
naturalist (v. 20), personifies the river and moun¬ 
tain and describes their combat. See the course of 
the 1 'igris and Euphrates in the excellent treatise 
of D’Anvillc. 

132. Procopius (Persic. 1 . ii. c. 12 [tom. i. p. 208, 
ed. Bonn]) tells the story with the tone, hah scep¬ 
tical, half superstitious, of Herodotus. The promise 
was not in the primitive lie of Eusebius, but dates 
at least from the year 400; and a third lie, the 
Verontcoy was soon raised on the two former 
(Evagrius, 1 . iv. c. 27). As Edessa has been taken, 
Tillcmont must disclaim the promise (M6m. Ec- 
cl^. tom. i. p. 362, 383, 617). 

133. They were purchased from the merchants 
of Aduiis who traded to India (Cosmas, Topo¬ 
graph. Christ. 1 . xi. p. 339); yet, in the estimate of 
precious stones, the Scythian emerald was the first, 
the Bactrian the second, the ^Ethiopian only the 
third (Hill’s Theophrastus, p. 61, etc., 92). The 
production, mines, etc., of emeralds, are involved 
in darkness; and it is doubtful whether we possess 
any of the twelve sorts known to the ancients (Go- 
guet, Origine des Loix, etc., part ii. 1 . ii. c. 2, art. 
3). In this war the Huns got, or at least Perozes 
lost, the finest pearl in the %vorld, of which Pro¬ 
copius relates a ridiculous fable. 

134. The Indo-Scythar continued to reign fiom 
the time of Augustus (Dionys. Perieget. 1088, with 
the Commentary of Eustathius, in Hudson, Geo¬ 
graph. Minor, tom. iv.) to that of the elder Justin 
(CkMmas, Topograph. Christ. 1. xi. p. 338, 339). 
On their origin and conquests see D’AnviUe (sur 
ITnde, p. 18, 45, etc., 69, 85, 89). In the second 
century they were mastjprs of Larice or Guzerat. 

135. See the fate of fhirouz or Perozes and its 
consequences, in Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 3-6), 
who may be compared |vith the fragments of Ori¬ 
ental history (D’Herbelpt, Bibliot. Orient, p. 351, 
and 1 cxeira. History * of Persia, translated or 
abridged by Stephens, t i. c. 32, p. 132-738). The 
chronology is ably ascertained by Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. iii. p. 396-427). 

136. The Persian war, ui^er the reigns of Ana*- 
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tasius and Justin, may be collected from Pro¬ 
copius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 7, 8, 9), Theophancs (in 
Chronograph, p. 124-127 [ed. Par.; tom. i. p. 
222-229, ed. Bonn]), Evagrius ( 1 . iii. c. 37), Mar- 
cellinus (in Ghron. p. 47 [p. 372, sq,^ ed, Sir- 
mond.]), and Josua Stylites (apud Asseman. tom. 

i. p. 272-281). 

137. The description of Dara is amply and cor¬ 
rectly given by Pr^pius (Persic. L i. c. 10, 1 . ii. c. 
13; De iEdific. L ii. c. i, 2, 3; 1 . iii. c. 5). See the 
situation in D’Anviile (PEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 
53, 54, 55), though he seems to double the interval 
between Dara and Nisibis. 

138. For the city and pass of Dcrbend see D*Hcr- 
belot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 157, 291, 807), Petit de 
la Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, L ir. c. 9), Histoire 
G6n6alogique des Tartars (tom. i. p. 120), Ole- 
arius (Voyage cn Perse, p. 1039-1041), and Cor¬ 
neille le ]^yn (Voyages, tom. i. p. 146, 147): his 
view may be compared with the plan of Olearius, 
who judges the wall to be of shells and gravel 
hardened by time. 

139. Procopius, though with some confusion, 
always denominates them Caspian (Persic. 1 . i. c. 
10). The pass is now styled Tatar-topa, the Tar¬ 
tar-gates (D’Anville, G6ographie Ancienne, tom. 

ii. p. 119, 120). 

140. rii^ liiiai^inary rampart of Gog and Ma¬ 
gog, which was seriously explored and believed by 
a caliph of the ninth century, appears to be derived 
from the gates of Mount Caucasus, and a vague 
report of the wall of China (Geogiaph. Nubiensis, 
p. 267-270; M€moircs de TAcademic, tom. xxxi. 
p. 210-219). 

141. See a learned dissertation of Baier, de muro 
CaucaseOf in Comment. Acad. Pctropol. ann. 1726, 
tom. i. p. 425-463; but it is destitute of a map or 
plan. When the Czar Peter I. became master of 
Dcrbend in the year 1722, the measure of the wall 
was found to be 3285 Russian orgygitf, or fathom, 
each of seven feet English; in the whole somewhat 
more than four miles in length. 

142. Sec the fortifications and treaties of Chos- 
rocs or Nushirwan, in Procopius (Persic. 1 . i. c. 16, 
22, 1 . ii.) and D’Hcrbelot (p. 682). 

143. 1 he life of Isocrates extends from Olymp. 

l\xxvi. 1, to cx. 3 (ante Christ. 436-338). Sec 
Dionys. Halicarn. tom. ii. p. 149, 150, edit. Hud¬ 
son. Plutarch (sivc anonymus), in Vit. X. Ora- 
torum, p. i 538 -* 543 » Steph. Phot. cod. 

cclix. p. 1453 [p. 4^ b, ed. Bckk.]. 

144. The schools of Athens arc copiously though 
concisely represented in the Fortuna Attica of 
Meuraius (c. viii. p. 59 “ 73 » in tom. i. Opp.). For 
the state and arts of the city, sec the first bo«*l of 
Pausanias, and a small tract of Dicaearchus (in the 
second volume of Hudson’s Geographers), who 
wrote about Olymp. cxvii. (Dodwcll’s Dissertat. 
sect. 4). 

145. Diogen. Laert. de Vit. Philosoph. 1 . v. [c. 

2] segm. 37, p. 289. ^ 

146. See the Testament of Epicurus m Diogcn. 


Laert. 1 . x. [c. 1] segm. 16-20, p. 611,612. A single 
epistle (ad Familiares, xiii. i) (^splays the injustice 
of the Areopagus, the fidelity of the Epicureans, 
the dexterous politeness of Cicero, and the mixture 
of contempt and esteem with which the Roman 
senators considered the philosophy and philoso¬ 
phers of Greece. 

147. Damascius, in Vit. Isidor. apud Photium, 
cod. ccxiii. p. 1057 [p. 346 a, ed. Bckk.]. 

148. See Lucian (in Eunuch, tom. ii. [c. 3, sqq,’\ 
p. 350-'359, edit Reitz), Philostratus (in Vit. So¬ 
phist. 1 . ii. c. 2), and Dion Cassius, or Xiphilin (U 
Ixxi. [c. 31] p. 1195), their editors Du Soul, 
Olearius, and Reiinar, and, above all, Salmasius 
(ad l-list. August, p. 72). A judicious philosopher 
(Smith’s Wealth of Nations, voL ii. p. 340-371) 
prefers the free contributions of the students to a 
fixed stipend for the professor. 

149. Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosoph. tom. iL p. 
310, etc. 

150. The birth of Epicurus is fixed to the year 
342 before Christ (Bayle), Olympiad cix. 3; and 
he opened his school at Athens, Olymp. cxviii. 3, 
306 years before the same era. 1 his intolerant law 
(Athent»*us, 1 . xiii. p. 610; Diogen. Laertius, 1 . v. 
[c. 2] s. 38, p. 290; Julius Pollux, ix. 5) was enacted 
in the same or the succeeding year (Sigonius, Opp. 
tom. V. p. 62; Menagius, ad Diogen. Laert. p. 204; 
Osisini, Fasti Attici, tom. iv. p. 67, 68). Theo¬ 
phrastus, chief of the Peripatetics, and disciple of 
Aristotle, was involved in the same exile. 

151. This is no fanciful era: the Pagans reckoned 
their calamities from the reign of their hero. 
Proclus, whose nativity is marked by his horoscope 
(a.d. 412, February 8, at C. P.), died 124 years 
Aird ’lopXtavoD jSao'iXcws, A.D. 485 (Marin, in Vitk 
Procli, r. 36). 

152. The Life of Proclus, by Marinus, was pub¬ 
lished by Fabricius (Hamburg, r 700, et ad Calcem 
Biblioth. Latin. Lond. 1703). Sec Suidas (tom. iiL 
p. 185, Fabricius (Biblioth. Grac. 1 . v. c. 26, 
p. 449-5 3-\ and Brucker (Hist. Crit. Philosoph. 
tom. ii. p. 3 i 9 “ 32 b)* 

153. The Life of Isidore was composed by Da- 
mascius (apud Photium, cod. ccxiii. p. 1028-1076 
[p. 335 353, ed. Bckk.]). See the last age of the 
Pagan philosophers in Brucker (tom. ii. p. 341- 


351). 

154. The suppression of the schools of Athens is 
recorded by John Malala (tom. ii. p. 187 [p. 45 * > 
ed. Bonn], sub Decio Cos. Sol.), and an anonymous 
Chronicle in the Vatican library (apud Aleman, p. 
106 IProcop. tom. iii. p. 459, cd. Bonn]). 

155. Agathia* ( 1 . ii. p. 69, 70, 71 [cd. Par.; p. 

130-136, ed. Bonn]) relates this curious story. 
Chosrocs ascended the throne in the year 531, and 
made his first peace with the Romans in the b^ 
ginning of 533, a date most compatible with his 
young fame and the old age of Isidore (Asseman. 
Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. p. 404; P* 

543 . 550)* . T 

156. Cassiodor. Variarum Epist. vi. i. Joman- 
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desy c. 57» p. 6g6» edit. Grot. Quod summurn bo- 
num primumquc in mimdo decus edicitur. 

157. See the regrulations of Justinian (Novell. 
cv.)» dated at Constantinople, July 5, and ad- 
dhrened to Stratcgius, treasurer of the empire. 

158. Procopius, in Anecdot. c. 26 [tom. iii. p. 
144, ed. Bonn]. Aleman, p. 106 [p. 459, ed. Bonn]. 
In die eighteenth year after the consulship of Ba- 
silius, according to the reckoning of Marcellinus, 
Victor, Marius, etc., the secret history was com¬ 
posed, and, in the eyes of Procopius, the consulship 
was finally abolish^. 

159- By Leo, the philosopher (Novell, xciv. a.d. 
886^11). Sec Pagi (Dissertat. Hypatica, p. 325- 
362) and Ducange (Gloss. Grace, p. 1635, 1636.) 
Even the title was vilified: consulatus codicilli.. • 
vilescunt, says the emperor himself. 

160. According to Julius Africanus, etc., the 
world was created the first of September, 5508 
years, three months, and twenty-five days before 
the birth of Christ (see Pezron, Antiquity des Terns 
d^fendue, p. 20--28); and this era has been used by 
the Greeks, the Oriental Christians, and even by 
the Russians, till the reign of Peter I. The period. 


however, arbitrary, is clear and convenient. Of 
the 7296 years which arc supposed to elapse since 
the creation, we shall find 3000 of ignorance and 
darkness; 2000 either fabulous or doubtful; 1000 
of ancient history, commencing with the Persian 
empire and the republics of Rome and Athens; 
1000 from the fall of the Roman empire in the 
West to the discovery of America; and the re¬ 
maining 296 will almost complete three centuries 
of the modem state of Europe and mankind. I 
regret this chronology, so far preferable to our 
double and perplexed method of counting back¬ 
wards and forwards the years before and after the 
Christian era. 

161. The era of the world has prevailed in the 
East since the sixth general council (a.d. 681). In 
the West the Christian era was first invented in the 
sixth century: it was propagated in the eighth by 
the authority and writings of venerable Bede, but 
it was not till the tenth that the use became legal 
and popular. See PArt de verifier les Dates, Dis¬ 
sert. Pr 61 iminaire, p. iii. xii ; Dictionnaire Diplo¬ 
matique, tom. i. p. 329-337: the works of a labor¬ 
ious society of Benedictine monks. 
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